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INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING 

TO  JOHN. 


IT  is  obviously  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  must  here  confine  our- 
selves, to  treat  with  adequate  fulness  the  many  important  and  difficult  questions 
relating  to  the  Gospel  of  John ;  nor  can  we  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
leading  points  of  inquiry,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  we  may  rest  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  that  Gospel  is  really  the  production  of  *  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.'  In  endeavouring  to  do  this,  we  shall  approach  the  subject  from  its 
positive  rather  than  its  negative  side,  not  dealing  directly  in  the  first  instance  with 
difficulties,  but  tracing  the  history  of  the  Gospel  downwards  from  the  time  when 
it  was  composed  to  the  date  at  which  it  enjoyed  the  unquestioning  recognition  of  the 
universal  Church.  Afterwards,  turning  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  speak 
of  the  purpose  which  its  author  had  in  view,  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
method  pursued  by  him  in  order  to  attain  it.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  object  of  an  Introduction  like  the  presjnL  It  will  be  as  little  as 
possible  polemical ;  it  will  enable  us  to  meet  by  anticipation  most,  certainly  the  most 
formidable,  of  the  objections  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  will  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  those  considerations  as  to  its  general  character  without 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  understand  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  xxi.  24)  we  read,  *  This  is  the  disciple  which 
beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things.'  These  words  (which  are 
in  all  probability  from  the  pen  of  John ;  see  the  Commentary)  contain  a  distinct 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  (comp.  ver.  20)  that  he  was  '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved ;'  and  although  that  disciple  is  nowhere  expressly  named,  we  shall  here- 
after see  that  the  Gospel  itself  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  was  the  Apostle  John. 

I.  Personality  of  the  Writer, — This  Apostle  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
and  younger,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  think,  than  his  brother  James.  Of 
2^bedee  we  know  little.  He  was  a  fisherman  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  who  pursued 
his  occupation  in  common  with  his  sons,  and  who  continued  it  even  after  they  had 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  Lord  to  follow  Him  (Matt.  iv.  21).  Of  Salome  we  for- 
tunately know  more.  From  John  xix.  25  it  would  seem  probable  that  she  was  a  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  the  Commentary) ;  but  the  fact  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
present  It  would  not  help  us  to  understand  better  the  ties  that  bound  Jesus  to  her 
son ;  for  these  depended  on  spiritual  sympathy  rather  than  relationship  by  blood  (Matt. 
xiL  48-50).  But  whether  this  bond  of  kindred  existed  or  not,  Salome  manifested  her 
devotion  to  Jesus  by  constant  waiting  upon  her  Lord,  and  by  ministering  to  Him  of 
her  substance  (Mark  xv.  40,  xvL  i).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recognise  her  exhibition  of  the 
same  spirit,  mixed  though  it  was  in  this  instance  with  earthly  elements,  when  she  csftne 
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to  Jesu ;  with  the  request  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  at  His  right  hand,  the 
other  at  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  21).  That  was  not  an  act  of  proud 
ambition,  or  the  request  would  have  been  made  in  private.^  The  zeal  of  a  mother  for 
her  children's  highest  good  was  there,  as  well  as  an  enthusiasm,  not  chilled  even  after- 
wards by  the  events  at  the  cross  and  at  the  lomb  (Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  i),  for  the  cause  of 
One  whom  she  felt  to  be  so  worthy  of  her  trust  and  love.  The  family  of  John  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  poor.  Zebedee  possessed  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  Salome  had 
substance  of  which  to  minister  to  our  Lord  during  His  life  (Mark  xv.  40  ;  conip.  Luke 
viii.  3),  and  with  which  to  procure  the  materials  for  embalming  Him  after  His  death 
(Mark  xvi.  i).  John  was  acquainted  with  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15), — a  fact  at 
least  harmonizing  well  with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
people ;  and  at  one  time  of  his  life,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cose  at  other  times, 
he  possessed  property  of  his  own  (John  xix.  27). 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  John  received  his  training  in  the  faith 
of  his  fiithers;  and,  as  that  receptivity  which  in  after  life  formed  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  his  character  must  have  shown  itself  in  the  child  and  in  the  boy, 
we  cannot  ^oubt  that,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  would  imbibe  in  a  greater  than 
ordinary  degree  the  sublime  recollections  and  aspirations  of  Israel  We  know,  indeed, 
from  his  ready  reference  upon  one  occasion  to  the  fire  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven,  that  the  sterner  histories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  taken  deep  possession  of  his  mind ;  while  his  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
the  coming  glory  of  his  people  equally  reveal  themselves  in  his  connection  with  that 
request  of  Salome  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Apart  from  such  specific 
instances,  however,  of  John's  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  (which,  did  they 
stand  alone,  might  not  prove  much),  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  most  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  older  dispensation  are  two 
that  we  owe  to  the  son  of  Salome, — the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  This 
remark  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  A  careful  study  of  the  former 
will  show  that  it  displays  not  only  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  a  much  larger  appropriation  of  its  spirit,  than  even  that  first  Gospel 
by  Matthew  which  was  confessedly  designed  for  Jewish  Christians.  Amidst  all  the 
acknowledged  universalism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  thorough  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  has  for  ever  passed  away,  and  that  lofty 
idealism  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  which  lifts  its  author  far  above  every  limita- 
tion of  the  favour  of  God  to  nation  or  class,  the  book  is  penetrated  to  the  core  by  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  elements  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  writer  has  sunk  himself 
into  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  what  that  faith  reveals  in  regard  to  God,  to  man, 
to  the  world,  to  the  meaning  and  end  of  religious  life.  In  addition  to  this,  the  figures 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  more  Jewish  than  those  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocalypse.  Its  very  language  and  style  display  a  similar  origin.  No 
Gentile  writer,  either  of  the  Apostolic  or  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  no  Jewish  writer 
even  who  had  not  long  and  lovingly  appropriated  the  oracles  of  God  given  to  his 
fathers,  could  have  written  as  John  has  done. 

These  remarks  have  an  important  bearing  on  what  is  said  of  the  apostle  in  Acts 
iv.  13.  We  there  read  that  when  the  Sanhedrin  beheld  his  boldness  they  marvelled, 
perceiving  that  he  was  an  '  unlearned  and  common  man ;'  and  it  has  often  been 
maintained  that  one  to  whom  this  description  is  applicable  cannot  have  been  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  true  inference  lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
words  quoted   mean  only  that  he  had  not  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the 

*  Comp.  Niemeyer,  ChanUtteristik^  p.  44. 
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Rabbinical  schools;  and  certainly  of  such  discipline  the  Fourth  Gospel  affords  no 
trace.  His  education  had  been  of  a  purer  kind.  He  had  grown  up  amidst  the  influ- 
ences of  home,  of  nature,  of  a  trying  occupation,  of  brave  and  manly  toil  Therefore 
it  was  that,  when,  with  an  unfettered  spirit,  he  came  into  contact  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  germinal  seeds  which  underlay  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, — above  all, 
when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Word  of  Life,  with  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  he  was  able  to  receive  Him,  to  apprehend  Him, 
and  to  present  Him  to  the  world  as  he  did. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  that  we  first  hear  of  John.  If  Salome  and 
Elizabeth  were  kinswomen  (see  above,  and  comp.  Luke  i.  36),  John  would  naturally 
become  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  training 
of  the  Baptist  At  all  events,  the  stern  teaching  of  the  prophet,  his  loud  awakening 
calls  which  rang  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and  penetrated  to  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  and  to  all  classes  of  its  society,  his  glorious  proclamation  that  the  long 
waited  for  kingdom  was  at  hand,  must  have  at  once  kindled  into  a  flame  thoughts 
long  nourished  in  secret  John  became  one  of  his  disciples  (John  L  35),  and  the 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  Baptist  was  peculiarly  deep.  More  truly  than 
any  of  the  earlier  Evangelists  he  apprehends  the  evangelical  ends  to  which,  amidst  all 
its  sternness,  the  Baptist's  mission  really  pointed.  If  the  three  bring  before  us  with 
greater  force  the  prophet  of  repentance  reproving  the  sins  of  Israel,  he  on  the  other 
hand  shows  in  a  clearer  light  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  in  his  immediate  relation  to  his 
Lord,  and  in  his  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  power  and  glory  of  His  coming  (comp. 
John  i.  26,  27,  iiL  29,  30,  with  Matt  iii.  11,  12;  Mark  i.  7,  8;  Luke  iil  15-17). 

The  Baptist  was  the  first  to  direct  his  disciple  to  Jesus  (chap.  i.  36).  In  company 
with  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  he  immediately  followed  Him,  inquired  of  Him 
where  He  stayed,  accompanied  Him  to  His  house,  and  remained  with  Him  that  day. 
What  the  subject  of  conversation  was  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  divine  Sower  had 
scattered  His  seed  in  the  young  ingenuous  heart ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards  Jesus 
railed  him  to  the  apostleship  he  immediately  obeyed  the  summons  (Matt  iv.  21,  22). 
From  this  time  onward  to  the  close  of  his  Master's  earthly  career  John  was  His  con- 
stant follower,  entering  we  cannot  doubt  into  a  closer  union  of  spirit  with  Him  than 
was  attained  by  any  other  disciple.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  chosen  three  who 
were  present  at  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  at 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane  (Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28;  Mark  xiv.  33);  even  of  that  small 
election  he  was,  to  use  the  language  of  the  fathers,  the  most  elect.  He  leaned  upon 
the  breast  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper,  not  accidentally, — but  as  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved  (John  xiii.  23) ;  he  pressed  after  Him  into  the  court  of  Caiaphas  at  His  trial 
(chap,  xviii.  15) ;  he  alone  seems  to  have  accompanied  Him  to  Calvary  (chap.  xix.  26) ; 
to  him  Jesus  committed  the  care  of  His  mother  at  the  cross  (chap.  xix.  26,  27) ;  he  was 
the  first  on  the  Resurrection  morning,  after  hearing  the  tidings  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
to  reach  the  sepulchre  (chap.  xx.  4);  and,  when  Jesus  appeared  after  His  Resurrection 
to  the  disciples  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  first  recognised  the  Lord  (chap.  xxi.  7). 

Little  is  related  of  John  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  The  chief  incidents,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  his  coming  to  Jesus  and  saying,  *  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name  ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with 
us '  (Luke  ix.  49),  and  his  receiving  from  Jesus,  along  with  his  brother  James,  the 
title  of  *  Son  of  Thunder'  (Mark  iii.  17), — a  title  given  to  denote  not  any  possession 
of  startling  eloquence,  but  the  power  and  vehemence  of  his  character.  It  has  indeed 
been  urged  by  foes,  and  even  admitted  by  friends,  that  such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
.Apostle  as  it  appears  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.     But  this  is  a  superficial  view.     No  doubt 
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in  chaps.  xiii.-xvii.,  when  the  conflict  is  over  and  Jesus  is  alone  with  His  disciples, 
we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  love  and  peace.  The 
other  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  however,  both  before  and  after  these,  leave  a  different 
impression  upon  the  mind.  The  *  Son  of  Thunder '  appears  in  every  incident,  in 
every  discourse  which  he  records.  To  draw  a  contrast  between  the  fire  of  youth  as 
it  appears  in  the  John  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  mellowed  gentleness  of 
old  age  in  the  John  of  the  fourth  is  altogether  misleading.  The  vehement,  keen, 
impetuous  temperament  is  not  less  observable  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  We 
seem  to  trace  at  every  step,  while  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  enemies  is  described, 
the  burning  zeal  of  one  who  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  guilty  *  Jews.' 

The  continued  possession  of  the  same  character  is  at  least  entirely  consistent  with 
what  is  told  us  of  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  it  bursts  forth  again  in  all 
its  early  ardour  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  John  was  present  with  Peter  at  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  (Acts  iii.  i-ii),  and,  although  the  address  of  the  latter  is 
alone  recorded,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  silent  on  the  occasion  (chap.  iv.  i). 
He  exhibited  the  same  boldness  as  his  fellow-apostle  in  the  presence  of  the  Council 
(chap.  iv.  13)  ;  joined  him  in  the  expression  of  his  determination  to  speak  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  (chap.  iv.  19,  20) ;  was  probably  at  a  later  point  committed  with  him 
to  prison  (chap.  v.  18),  and  miraculously  delivered  (chap.  v.  19);  was  brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (chap.  v.  27),  and,  through  the  influence  of  Gamaliel,  once  more  set 
free  to  resume  his  labours  (chap.  v.  41,  42).  After  Samaria  had  been  evangelized  by 
Philip,  he  was  sent  to  that  city  with  Peter  that  they  might  complete  the  work  begun 
(chap.  viiL  14-17);  and,  this  mission  accomplished,  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, preaching  the  gospel  at  the  same  time  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans  (chap, 
viii.  25).  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  the  first  great  Council  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  ii.).  Then  Paul  found  him  in  the  holy  city,  regarded  by 
the  Christian  community  as  one  of  the  *  pillars  *  of  the  Church, — ^a  circumstance 
which,  combined  with  Paul's  private  explanations  to  those  so  named  (Gal.  ii.  2,  9), 
may  justly  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  still  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
community  which  had  not  risen  to  the  full  conception  of  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Scripture  says  nothing  more  of  John's  apostolic  labours.  It  was  now  a.d.  50 ; 
and  we  have  no  further  information  regarding  him  until  he  appears,  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  An 
attempt  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to  cast  doubt  on  John's  residence  at  Ephesus, 
but  there  are  few  points  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity  upon  which  tradition  is  so 
unanimous,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  statement.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  date  at  which  he  went  to  this  city.  It  can  hardly  have  been  during  the 
life  of  Paul,  or  that  Apostle  would  not,  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles  of  action, 
have  connected  himself  so  closely  with  the  district  (Rom.  xv.  20 ;  2  Cor.  x.  16). 
The  probability  is  that,  deeply  attached  to  Jerusalem,  clinging  to  the  memories  asso- 
ciated with  the  labours  and  death  of  Jesus,  he  lingered  in  the  sacred  city  until  its 
destruction  approached.  Then  he  may  have  wandered  forth  from  a  place  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  God  had  set  its  seal,  and  found  his  way  to  Ephesus.  The  traditions 
of  the  Church  regarding  him  while  he  continued  there  possess  singular  interest,  partly 
from  the  light  thrown  by  them  upon  the  times,  partly  from  the  touching  pathos  by 
which  some  of  them  are  marked,  mainly  because  they  enable  us  so  thoroughly  to 
identify  the  aged  Apostle  with  the  youthful  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Such  is  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Cerinthus.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostle  once  entered 
the  bath-house  at  Ephesus,  and,  discovering  Cerinthus  the  heretic  within,  sprang 
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forth  exclaiming,  '  Let  us  flee,  lest  even  the  bath-house  fall  in,  since  there  is  within 
it  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth.'  Such  also  is  the  story  of  John  and  the  young 
robber,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  we  have  no 
room  to  relate ;  and  such  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle,  when  too  old  to  walk,  was 
carried  by  his  disciples  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation  at  Ephesus,  only  to  repeat 
over  and  over  again  to  his  fellow-believers,  *  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  Other 
stories  are  told  of  him  which  may  be  omitted  as  less  characteristic  than  these ;  but 
the  general  impression  left  by  them  all  is  not  only  that  the  early  Church  possessed  a 
remarkably  distinct  conception  of  the  personality  of  the  apostle,  but  that  its  concep- 
tion corresponded  in  the  closest  manner  to  the  mingled  vehemence  and  tenderness 
which  come  out  so  strongly  in  the  picture  of  him  presented  by  the  earlier  Gospels  and 
by  his  own  writings.  From  Ephesus,  according  to  a  tolerably  unanimous,  if  rather 
indefinite  tradition,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Rev.  i.  9,  John  was  banished  for 
a  time  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  a  wretched  rock  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  but  was  afterwards 
permitted  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  Ephesus.  It  was  under  Nerva,  it 
is  said,  that  his  return  took  place  (a.d.  96-98),  although  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  having 
been  alive  after  the  accession  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98).  The  days  of  the  aged  Apostle 
were  now,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  The  companions  of  his  earlier  years,  those 
whose  eyes  had  seen  and  whose  ears  had  heard  Him  who  was  the  Word  of  Life,  had 
been  long  since  gathered  to  their  rest  His  time,  too,  was  come.  He  had  waited 
for  more  than  threescore  years  to  rejoin  the  Master  whom  he  loved.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Ephesus ;  and  with  him  closes  the  apostolic  age. 

IL  Authorship  of  the  Gospel, — It  is  the  almost  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church 
that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  this  Gospel  Our  earliest  authorities  for  the  fact  are 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (a.d.  175),  Irenaeus  (a.d.  130-200),  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
(A.D.  170-180),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  160-220).  The  accounts  of  these 
writers  differ  slightly  from  each  other,  but  all  agree  in  distinctly  attributing  our 
present  Gospel  to  John ;  while  the  fourth,  who  is  clearly  independent  of  the  other  three, 
draws  a  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  the  earlier  Gospels,  the  latter  being 
spoken  of  as  containing  *  the  bodily  things,'  the  former  as  *  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  To 
the  distinction  thus  drawn  we  shall  presently  return. 

If,  as  the  above-mentioned  authorities  lead  us  to  infer,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  made 
public  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  (and  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here 
the  question  of  an  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  publication),  we  naturally 
look  for  quotations  from  or  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  period  immediately  following  that  date.  These  prove  fewer  than  we  might 
expect  Not  indeed  that  they  are  wholly  wanting.  The  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  and  the  *  Shepherd 'of  Hermas,  belonging  respectively  to  the  first  twenty  and 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  second  century,  exhibit  a  style  of  thought,  sometimes  even 
of  language,  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to 
the  Philippians,  again,  a  little  later  than  the  *  Shepherd,'  and  the  writings  of  Papias 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  first  Epistle  as  the 
work  of  John,  lead  us  directly  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  Gospel,  for  few 
will  doubt  that  the  two  books  are  from  the  same  hand.  The  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp,  moreover,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  is  so  obviously 
modelled  upon  John's  narrative  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  that  narrative  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Church  before  the  *  Martyrdom '  was  penned.  Finally,  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  (a.d.  120),  the  address  of  Tatian  to  the  Greeks  (a.d.  160-180), 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  147-160),  and  the  letter  of  the  Churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.d.  177),  all  of  which  seem  with  more  or  less  clearness  to  quote 
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from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  bring  us  down  to  the  distinct  statements  of  Theophilus, 
Irenaeus,  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  Clement,  alluded  to  above,  and  to  a  date  at 
which  the  testimonies  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  are  as  clear  and  full 
as  can  be  desired. 

The  stream  of  allusion  we  have  been  following  has  flowed  through  the 
writings  of  the  orthodox  Church.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  allusions  to  our 
Gospel  are  still  earlier  and  clearer  in  the  heretical  writings  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Basilides  and  his  followers,  as  early 
as  A.D.  125  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the  Valentinians,  who  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  their  Master,  Valentinus  (a.d.  140),  and  by  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  (about 
A.D.  170-180),  the  last  mentioned  having  even  written  a  commentary  upon  the 
Gospel.  To  these  facts  may  be  added  several  important  considerations.  Thus, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Lightfoot, '  when  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  divergent  readings  of  a  striking  kind  occur  in  John's  Gospel,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  text  has  already  a  history,  and  that  the  Gospel  therefore 
cannot  have  been  very  recent.*  ^  Again,  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  the  Gospel  formed  a  part  of  the  Syriac  and  old  Latin  translations 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  such  was  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  churches 
of  Syria  and  Africa.  Lastly,  in  the  Paschal  Controversies  (about  a.d.  160)  there  is 
hardly  reason  to  doubt  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  earlier 
Gospels,  as  to  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus,  played  no  small  part  in  the 
dispute  by  which  the  whole  Church  was  rent 

All  these  circumstances  go  far  towards  answering  the  allegation  often  made, 
that  the  paucity  of  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  first  seventy  or  eighty  years 
after  its  publication  is  inconsistent  with  its  authenticity.  To  present  them  thus, 
however,  as  an  argument  that  the  Gospel  is  authentic  is  not  only  greatly  to  under- 
state the  case ;  it  is  even  to  put  the  reader  upon  a  wrong  track  for  arriving  at  a  positive 
conclusion.  The  real  ground  of  conviction  is  the  consistent  belief  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  for  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  to  account  for  its  admission  into  the  canon  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  true ;  it  is  for 
those  who  reject  it  to  account  for  this,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  false.  The  early 
Church  was  not  a  mass  of  individual  units  believing  in  Jesus,  each  in  his  own  way 
nourishing  in  secrecy  and  independence  his  own  form  of  faith.  It  was  an  organized 
community,  conscious  of  a  common  foundation,  a  common  faith,  and  common  ordin- 
ances of  spiritual  nourishment  for  all  persons  in  all  lands  who  held  the  one  Head, 
Christ  Jesus.  It  was  a  body,  every  one  of  whose  members  sympathized  with  the  other 
•  members :  to  every  one  of  them  the  welfare  of  the  whole  was  dear,  and  was  moreover 
the  most  powerful  earthly  means  of  securing  his  own  spiritual  progress.  The  various 
generations  of  the  Church  overlapped  one  another ;  her  various  parts  were  united  by 
the  most  loving  relation  and  the  most  active  intercourse ;  and  all  together  guarded 
the  common  faith  with  a  keenness  of  interest  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any 
subsequent  age  of  the  Church's  history.  Even  if  we  had  not  one  probable  reference 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  previous  to  a.d.  i  70,  we  should  be  entitled  to  ask  with  hardly 
less  confidence  than  we  may  ask  now,  How  did  this  book  find  its  way  into  the  canon 
as  the  Gospel  of  John  ?  How  is  it  that  the  moment  we  hear  of  it  we  hear  of  it  every- 
where, in  France,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria?  No  sooner  do  the  sacred  docu- 
ments of  any  local  church  come  to  light  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  among  them,  is 
publicly  read  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  is  used  as  a  means  for  nourishing 
the  spiritual  life,  is  quoted  in  controversies  of  doctrine,  is  referred  to  in  disputes  as 

^  Oma  Fresh  Ransion  oftkt  New  Testoftient,  p.  2a 
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to  practice.  It  is  simply  an  impossibility  that  this  could  have  taken  place  within  ten 
or  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  some  single  congregation  of  the  widespread  Church 
had  accepted  it  from  the  hands  of  an  unknown  individual  as  (whether  claiming  to  be 
so  or  not)  the  production  of  John  the  Apostle.  In  the  controversies  of  later  years  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  defenders  of  the  Gospel  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  their  own 
position.  They  have  not  indeed  paid  too  much  attention  to  objectors,  for  many  of 
these  have  been  men  of  almost  unrivalled  learning  and  of  a  noble  zeal  for  truth  ;  but, 
by  occupying  themselves  almost  entirely  with  answers  to  objections,  they  have  led 
men  to  regard  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  as  an  opinion  to  be  more  or  less 
plausibly  defended,  rather  than  as  a  fact  which  rests  upon  that  unvarying  conviction  of 
the  Church  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  and  the  falsehood  of  which  no 
opponent  has  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate.  Let  the  faith,  the  life,  the  controversies, 
the  worship  of  the  Church  about  a.d.  i  70  be  first  accounted  for  without  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  will  then  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  us  to  admit  that  the  small  number 
of  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  century  is  a  proof  that 
the  book  had  at  that  time  no  existence. 

Many  considerations,  however,  may  be  mentioned  to  explain  that  paucity  of  quota- 
lion  and  allusion  upon  which  so  great  stress  is  laid.  We  notice  only  two.  (i)  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  considerably  later  in  date  than  the  other  three.  By  the  time  it  appeared 
the  latter  were  everywhere  circulated  and  appealed  to  in  the  Church.  They  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  life  of  the  Redeemer.  It  could  not 
be  easy  for  a  Gospel  so  different  from  them  as  is  the  fourth  at  once  to  take  a  familiar 
place  beside  ihem  in  the  minds  of  men.  Writers  would  naturally  depend  upon  autho- 
rities to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  knew  that  their  readers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  deferring.  (2)  A  still  more  important  consideration  is  the 
character  of  the  book  itself.  May  there  not  be  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Fourth 
(iospel,  when  first  issued,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  theological  treatise  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  rather  than  as  a  simple  narrative  of  what  He  said  and  did  ?  It  is  at  least  observable 
that  when  Irenaeus  comes  to  speak  of  it  he  describes  it  as  written  to  oppose  Cerinthus 
and  the  Nicolaitanes  (Adv,  Htur.  iii.  11,  i);  and  that  when  Clement  of  Alexandria 
gives  his  account  of  its  origin  he  describes  it  as  'a  spiritual  gospel*  written  in 
contrast  with  those  containing  *  the  bodily  things'  (in  Euseb.  H,  E,  vi.  14).  It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  'spiritual'  here,  but  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  express  the  divine  as  contrasted  with  the  human  in  Jesus;  and  it 
appears  more  natural  to  think  that  it  refers  to  the  inner  spirit  in  its  contrast  with  the 
outward  facts  of  His  life  as  a  whole.  If  so,  the  statement  seems  to  justify  the 
inference  that  the  earlier  gospels  had  been  considered  the  chief  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  actual  events  of  the  Saviour's  history.  What  bears  even  more 
upon  this  conclusion  is  the  manner  in  which  Justin  speaks.  We  have  already  quoted 
him  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  known,  yet  his  description  of  the 
Saviour's  method  of  address  is  founded  upon  the  discourses  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
quite  inapplicable  to  those  of  the  Fourth  {ApoU  i.  14).  Phenomena  such  as  these 
make  it  probable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  presentation  of 
spiritual  truth  respecting  Jesus  rather  than  as  a  simple  narration  similar  to  those 
already  existing  in  the  Church :  and  if  so,  the  paucity  of  references  to  it,  until  it  came 
to  be  better  understood,  is  at  once  explained.  The  suggestion  now  offered  finds 
some  confirmation  in  a  fact  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  favourite  one 
with  the  early  heretics.  Containing  the  truth,  as  it  did,  in  a  form  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  speculations  of  the  time  and  the  country  of  its  birth,  it  presented  a 
larger  number  of  points  of  contact  for  their  peculiar  systems  than  the  earlier  gospels. 
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In  it  they  found  many  a  hint  which  they  could  easily  develope  and  misuse.  Its  pro- 
foundly metaphysical  character  was  exactly  suited  to  their  taste ;  and  they  welcomed 
the  opportunity,  as  we  see  from  the  Refutations  of  Hippolytus  (Clark's  translation, 
L  p.  276),  of  appealing  to  so  important  and  authoritative  a  document  in  favour  of 
their  own  modes  of  thought  But  this  very  circumstance  must  have  operated  against 
its  quick  and  general  reception  by  the  Church.  The  tendency,  if  there  was  room  for 
it  at  all,  would  be  to  doubt  a  writing  in  which  systems  destructive  of  the  most  essen- 
tial elements  of  Christianity  claimed  to  have  support ;  and  it  helps  to  deepen  our 
sense  of  the  strength  of  the  Church's  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  Gospel, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  use  thus  made  of  it,  she  clung  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
and  with  unyielding  tenacity. 

In  reviewing  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  second  century,  a  period  at  the  end  of 
which  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  and  unhesitatingly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  John,  we  can  trace  no  phenomena  inconsistent  with 
such  a  conclusion.  No  other  theory  gives  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  Gospel  can  be  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  we  are  manifestly  bound  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  as  worthy  of  our  confidence.  According  to  that  testimony  the  Gospel  was 
written,  or  at  least  given  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  towards  the  close  of  the  apostle's 
life.  There  is  nothing  to  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  date.  The  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  fixing  it  about  a.d.  90. 

Turning  now  to  the  internal  character  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  find  that,  if  ( arefully 
examined,  it  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  strongly  confirmatory  of,  the  Johannine 
authorship. 

I.  The  author  was  unquestionably  a  Jew,  Some  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as  its  artificial  arrangement  and  its  teaching  by  symbolic  action 
(points  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak  more  fully),  not  only  are  strictly  Jewish,  but 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  any  Gentile  writer  of  the  age.  Nor  does  this 
book  contain  one  word  to  suggest  the  inference  that  its  author,  originally  a  Gentile, 
might  have  acquired  his  Jewish  thoughts  and  style  by  having  become,  before  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  To  such  an  extent  do  these  features 
permeate  the  Gospel,  that  they  cannot  be  the  result  of  later  and  acquired  habits  of 
thought  They  are  the  soul  of  the  writing.  They  are  interwoven  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  the  personality  of  the  writer.  They  must  have  grown  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength  before  he  could  be  so  entirely  moulded  by 
them.  Nothing  shows  this  more  than  the  relation  which  exists  in  the  Gospel  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  use  of  the  expression  *  the  Jews,'  when  properly  under- 
stood, implies  the  very  contrary  of  what  it  is  so  often  adduced  to  establish.  It  would 
be  simply  a  waste  of  time  to  argue  that  our  Lord's  conflict  with  *  the  Jews '  was  not 
a  conflict  with  Judaism.  But,  this  being  so,  the  use  of  the  expression  becomes  really 
a  measure  of  the  writer's  indignation  against  those  who,  having  been  appointed  the 
guardians  of  a  lofty  faith,  had  dimmed,  defaced,  and  caricatured  it  Such  expressions 
as  *  A  feast  of  the  Jews,'  *  The  Passover  of  the  Jews,'  *  The  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews,'  *  The  Jews'  feast  of  Tabernacles,'  and  so  on,  not  only  could  well  be  used 
by  a  writer  of  Jewish  birth,  but  are  even  consistent  with  true  admiration  of  the  things 
themselves  when  conformed  to  their  ideal  He  has  in  view  institutions  as  perverted 
by  man,  not  as  appointed  by  the  Almighty.  He  sees  them  observed  and  urged  by  their 
defenders  for  the  sake  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  made  instruments  of  defeatmg  the 
very  end  for  which  they  had  been  originally  given,  used  to  deepen  the  darkness  rather 
than  to  lead  to  the  coming  light  He  sees  that  that  stage  in  the  history  of  a  faith  has  been 
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reached  when  the  form  has  so  completely  taken  the  place  of  the  substance,  the  letter 
of  the  spirit,  that  to  revivify  the  former  is  impossible  :  it  must  perish  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  saved.  He  sees  the  spirituality  of  religion  crushed,  extinguished,  in  the 
very  moulds  which  had  for  a  time  preserved  it  Therefore  he  might  well  say,  Their 
work  is  done :  God's  plan  is  accomplished  :  they  must  perish.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
antagonism  to  true  Judaism.  No  Gentile  authorship  is  before  us.  The  thought 
belongs  to  a  different  training  and  a  different  race ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
Judaism  must  have  possessed  much  of  its  former  interest,  when  the  echoes  of  its 
greatness  had  not  yet  passed  away. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, They  are  quoted  with  great  frequency,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
quotations  are  not  simply  taken  from  the  Septuagint  They  are  at  times  from  the 
Hebrew  where  it  differs  from  the  Septuagint :  at  times  the  translation  is  original  (comp. 
chaps,  ii.  17,  xii.  40,  xix.  37,  xiii.  18).  Nothing  leads  more  directly  than  this  to  the 
thought  not  only  of  Jewish  birth,  but  also  of  long  familiarity  with  Jewish  worship  in 
Palestine.  In  all  the  provinces  at  least  of  the  Western  Diaspora  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  was  conducted  not  in  Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  by  means  of  the  Septuagint 
To  Gentiles  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  similarly  to  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  even  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  certainly  at  a  later  date,  utterly  unknown.  To  think  of  a  Gentile  Christian  of 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  whether  a  native  of  Alexandria  or  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  able  to  translate  for  himself,  is  to  suppose  a  state  of  things  of  which  no  other 
illustration  can  be  adduced,  and  which  is  at  variance  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  time. 

The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebraic  style  of  the  book.  This 
character  of  its  style  is  now  generally  recognised.  But  the  fact  is  of  such  interest 
and  importance,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  dependent  upon  a  skilled  and  delicate 
acquaintance  with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  instead  of  quoting  examples  which 
the  English  reader  would  hardly  understand,  we  shall  refer  to  two,  out  of  many, 
statements  from  writers  whose  authority  on  such  a  point  none  will  question.  It  is  thus 
that  Keim  speaks  :  *  The  style  of  the  book  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  a  facility 
and  skill  essentially  Greek,  with  a  form  of  expression  that  is  truly  Hebrew  in  its  com- 
plete simplicity,  childlikeness,  picturesqueness,  and  in  some  sense  guilelessness.'  ^  To  a 
similar  effect  Ewald  :  *  It  is  well  worthy  of  our  observation  that  the  Greek  language 
of  our  author  bears  the  clearest  and  strongest  marks  of  a  genuine  Hebrew  who,  bom 
among  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  grown  up  among  them,  had  learned  the 
Greek  language  in  later  life,  but  still  exhibits  in  the  midst  of  it  the  whole  spirit  and  air 
of  his  mother  tongue.  He  has  constructed  a  Greek  tongue  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponds in  the  other  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  marked  by  a  Hellenistic  tinge.'  ^ 

2.  The  author  belonged  to  Palestine,  He  is  alive  to  all  the  geographical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political  relations  of  the  land.  He  speaks  of  its  provinces — Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  He  is  familiar  with  its  towns — ^Jerusalem,  Bethany,  Sychar, 
Cana,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Betlisaida,  Tiberias,  Ephraim ;  and  not  less  so  with  its 
river  Jordan  and  its  winter-torrent  Kedron.  The  general  character  of  the  country  is 
known  to  him,  the  different  routes  from  Judea  into  Galilee  (chap.  iv.  4),  the  breadth 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (chap.  vi.  19,  comp.  Mark  vi.  47),  the  lie  of  the  road  from  Cana 
to  Capernaum  (chap.  ii.  1 2),  the  exact  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  (chap, 
xl  18).  The  situation  of  particular  spots  is  even  fixed  with  great  distinctness,  such 
as  of  Jacob's  well  in  chap,  iv.,  of  Bethesda  in  chap,  v.,  and  of  Cana  in  chap,  il 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
*  Jenu  von  NoMara^  L  p.  157.  '  Die  Johann,  Schri/ten,  i.  p.  44. 
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circumstances  of  the  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  illustrate  this  by  details.  We  add 
only  that  all  his  allusions  to  such  points  as  we  have  now  noticed  are  made,  not 
with  the  laboured  care  of  one  who  has  mastered  the  subject  by  study,  but  with  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  one  to  whom  it  is  so  familiar  that  what  he  says  is  uttered  in 
the  most  incidental  manner.  Where  did  he  obtain  his  information?  Not  from 
the  Old  Testament,  for  it  is  not  there.  Not  from  the  earlier  Gospels,  for  they  afford 
but  little  of  it  Surely  not  from  that  second  century  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  objectors,  left  him  in  the  belief  that  appointment  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
an  annual  thing !  One  source  of  knowledge  alone  meets  the  demands  of  the  case. 
The  writer  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

3.  The  author  was  an  eye-ivitness  of  what  he  relates.  We  have  his  own  explicit 
statement  upon  the  point  in  chap.  i.  14  and  chap.  xix.  35  (see  the  Commentary). 
Upon  this  last  verse  we  only  call  attention  now  to  the  distinction,  so  often  over- 
looked, between  the  two  adjectives  of  the  original,  both  translated  *true'  in  the 
Authorised  Version, but  wholly  different  in  meaning.  The  first  does  not  express  the  truth 
of  the  fact  at  all,  but  sets  forth  the  fact  as  one  in  regard  to  which  the  witness  was  not,  and 
cannot  have  been,  mistaken  :  his  testimony  is  all  that  testimony  can  be.  The  moment 
we  give  its  due  weight  to  this  consideration,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  *  he  that 
hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,'  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the 
writer  of  the  words*  He  could  not  have  thus  alleged  of  another  that  his  testimony 
was  thoroughly  true  and  perfect — that  it  was  the  exact  expression  of  the  incident 
which  had  taken  place.  What  he  himself  has  seen  is  the  only  foundation  of  such  a 
*  witness '  as  that  which  he  would  give. 

The  statements  thus  made  are  confirmed  by  the  general  nature  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  graphic  power  throughout  the  whole,  a  liveliness  and  picturesqueness  of 
description,  which  constrain  us  to  believe  that  we  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  bringing  out  of  individual  character  (as  in  the 
case  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  chap,  xi.)  which  even  the  literary  art  of  the  present  day 
could  hardly  equal.  And  there  is  a  minuteness  of  detail,  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier  Gospels,  for  whose  presence  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  account  unless  it 
was  suggested  by  the  facts.  If  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  an  imaginary  scene,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  remains  of  Greek  antiquity  to  compare  with  it. 

4.  The  author^  if  an  eye-witness  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus^  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Apostle  John.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  calls  himself  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  But  from  such  passages  as  chaps.  xiiL  23,  xix.  26,  we  infer  that  the  disciple  so 
peculiarly  favoured  must  have  been  one  of  those  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  com- 
munion with  Jesus.  These  were  only  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  One  of  these 
three,  therefore,  he  must  have  been.  He  was  not  Peter,  for  that  apostle  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  by  his  own  name,  and  is  on  several  occasions  expressly 
distinguished  from  *the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved'  (chaps,  xiii.  24,  xxi.  7,  20). 
Neither  was  he  James,  for  that  apostle  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  at  a  date  long 
anterior  to  any  at  which  our  Gospel  can  have  been  composed  (Acts  xii.  2).  He  could 
therefore  only  be  John. 

Internal  evidence  thus  lends  its  force  to  the  external  for  the  conclusion  that  we 
advocate,  lliat  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  matter,  or  that  they  are  slight,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  allege.  They  are  both  numerous  and  weighty.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  are  connected  less  with  the  actual  state  of  the  evidence,  than  with  the  fact 
that  the  true  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  usually  been  overlooked  by  those 
who,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  defended  its  authenticity.  In  this  respect  we 
owe  much  to  the  very  continental  scholars  who  have  been  most  unfnendly  to  its 
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apostolic  origin.  None  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  unfold  its  true  character ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  they  have  helped  most  powerfully,  however  unconsciously,  to  answer  their 
own  objections  to  the  Johannine  authorship.  That  authorship  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  doubt. 

III.  Object  of  the  Gospel. — The  Gospel  of  John  is  in  our  hands,  the  production 
of  that  apostle  who,  of  all  the  apostolic  band,  had  been  most  closely  and  tenderly 
associated  with  their  common  Master.     Why  was  it  written  ? 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  the  early  testimonies  bearing 
upon  this  point     We  must  now  refer  to  them  again. 

Eusebius  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  saying  that  *John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  things  (of  Jesus)  had  been  made  known  in  the 
Gospels,  and  being  at  the  same  time  urged  by  his  friends,  and  borne  along  by  the 
Spirit,  wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  And  a  still  earlier  authority  (the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment) so  far  agrees  with  this  as  to  tell  us  that  *when  John's  fellow-disciples  and 
bishops  exhorted  him  he  said,  Fast  along  with  me  three  days  from  to-day,  and  let 
us  relate  the  one  to  the  other  whatever  has  been  revealed  to  us.  The  same  night  it 
was  revealed  to  Andrew  the  Apostle  that  John  should  in  his  own  name  write  down 
the  whole,  and  that  they  all  should  revise  (what  he  wrote).'  The  two  accounts, 
while  obviously  independent,  bear  witness  to  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  our 
Gospel.  The  friends  of  the  Apostle — how  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  1 — 
had  often  heard  him  relate  much  that  was  not  found  in  the  Gospels  already  in  existence. 
They  urged  him  to  put  it  in  writing,  and  he  complied  with  their  request  In  other 
words,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  its  predecessors.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  idea  may  be  accepted ;  but  that  John  wrote  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  things  wanting  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  is  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tone  of  his  composition.  His  work  is  from  first  to  last  an  original  conception, 
distinguished  from  previous  Gospels  alike  in  the  form  and  in  the  substance  of  its 
delineation,  proceeding  upon  a  plan  of  its  own  clearly  laid  down  and  consistently 
followed  out,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which,  if 
not  entirely  new,  is  set  before  us  with  a  fulness  which  really  makes  it  so.  It  is  one 
burst  of  sustained  and  deep  appreciation  of  what  its  writer  would  unfold,  the  picture 
of  one  who  paints  not  because  others  have  failed  to  catch  the  ideal  he  would 
represent,  but  because  his  heart  is  full  and  he  must  speak. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  that  John  wrote  to  controvert 
the  errors  of  the  Nicolaitanes  and  of  Cerinthus ;  in  other  words,  that  his  aim  was  not 
so  much  supplementary  as  poUmicaL  Up  to  a  certain  point,  again,  the  idea  may  be 
accepted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  affords  us  the  whole,  or  even  the  main 
explanation  of  his  work.  His  presentation  of  Jesus  might  no  doubt  be  moulded  by 
the  tone  of  thought  around  him,  because  he  had  himself  been  moulded  by  it  Yet 
he  starts  from  a  positive,  not  from  a  controversial  point  of  view.  Filled  with  his 
subject,  he  is  impelled  to  set  it  forth  without  turning  aside  to  show,  as  a  contro- 
versialist would  have  done,  that  it  met  the  deficiencies  or  errors  of  his  age.  Upon 
these  he  makes  no  direct  attack.  It  may  be  in  the  light  of  the  present  that  the  truth 
shapes  itself  to  his  mind;  yet  he  writes  as  one  whose  main  business  is  not  to 
controvert  the  present  but  to  revivify  the  past. 

Neither  of  these  statements,  then,  explains  the  Apostle's  aim.  He  has  himself 
given  the  explanation,  and  that  so  clearly  that  it  is  difilicult  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  have  been  entertained.  His  statement  is,  *  Many  other  signs 
therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book :  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
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of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name'  (chap.  xx.  30,  31) 
Almost  every  word  of  this  statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  point  before 
us.  But,  referring  for  fuller  exposition  to  the  Commentary,  we  now  only  remark  that 
John  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  order  that  its 
readers  might  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  when  they  beheld 
the  works  wrought  by  Him  in  more  than  human  power.  These  readers  were  already 
believers,  disciples,  friends.  What  was  wanted  was  not  the  first  formation  but  the 
deepening  of  faith  within  them,  so  that  they  might  reach  a  profounder  appreciation  of 
the  true  character  of  Jesus,  a  more  intimate  communion  with  Him  and  in  Him  with 
the  Father,  and  thus  also  a  richer  and  more  abundant  spiritual  life  (comp.  chap.  x.  10). 

The  conclusion  now  reached  will  be  strengthened  if  we  observe  that,  with  a 
characteristically  firm  grasp  of  his  materials,  and  with  that  remarkable  unity  of  plan 
which  distinguishes  the  Gospel,  John  manifests  the  same  intention  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Redeemer  in  his  history.  In  his  first  chapter  we  read  of  three, 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael,  who,  having  been  brought  face  to  face  with  Jesus, 
make  confession  of  their  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  parallelism  between 
this  paragraph  and  chap.  xx.  30,  3^.  The  three  disciples  bear  witness  to  the  three 
aspects  of  the  Saviour  brought  before  us  in  the  Evangelist's  own  summary  of  his 
work — *  Jesus,'  *  the  Christ,* '  the  Son  of  God.'  The  similarity  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  that  summary  is  not  one  for  which  he  might  have  substituted 
another,  but  that  it  is  the  caln\,  self-possessed  utterance  of  a  writer  who  had  from 
the  first  a  clear  perception  of  \he  end  which  he  kept  in  view  throughout 

To  the  question,  therefore.  Why  did  John  write  ?  we  may  now  reply :  He  wrote  in 
order  to  present  to  believing  men  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Son  which  might  deepen, 
enlarge,  perfect  their  faith,  and  which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  Son,  might  make  them  i^lso  in  Him  spiritually  sons  of  God.  He 
wrote  to  exhibit,  in  the  actual  fs^cts  of  the  life  of  the  *  Word  become  flesh,'  the  glory 
of  that  union  which  had  been  established  in  His  person  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human.  He  wrote  to  be  a  witness  to  the  heart  of  One  who  is  in  His  people,  and 
in  whom  the  Father  abides  (chaps,  xiv.  10,  xvii.  23). 

IV.  Characta-istics  of  the  Gospel, — Having  thus  ascertained  the  purpose  with  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  we  shall  now  be  better  able  to  appreciate  some  of 
those  characteristics  which  have  furnished  opponents  with  many  plausible  objections, 
and  have  occasioned  no  small  perplexity  to  friends.  Of  these  the  following  seem  to 
deserve  notice,  either  as  being  in  themselves  the  most  important,  or  as  being  frequently 
made  use  of  in  this  Commentary : — 

(i.)  The  selective  principle  upon  which  the  etiangelisi  proceeds.  No  historian  can 
mention  all  the  particulars  of  any  whole  life,  or  even  of  any  single  event,  that  he 
records.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  bound  to  select  those  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
strike  him  most  or  seem  to  bear  most  closely  on  his  purpose.  But  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  many  proofs  that  he  not  only  carries  this  principle  to  an  unusual 
extent,  but  does  it  deliberately  and  on  purpose.  The  incidents  looked  at  as  a  whole 
will  in  part  illustrate  what  we  say.  That  these  should  constitute  a  group  so  different 
from  what  we  have  in  the  earlier  Gospels  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth.  Those  indeed  who  make  the  objection  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  selection  of  incidents  as  truly  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  lies  less  in  the  extent  to  which  selection  is  carried,  than 
in  the  degree  of  consciousness  with  which  the  principle  is  applied  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  writer  as  he  puts  aside  what  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  or  as  he  brings  into  prominence  what 
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has  direct  relation  to  his  aim.     Abstaining,  however,  from  any  comparison  between 
our  two  groups  of  authorities,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  rather 
notice  that  the  selection  of  its  incidents  in  general  is  determined  by  the  ideas 
to  which  expression  is  given  in  the  Prologue.     It  is  not  through  forgetfulness  or 
ignorance  of  other  incidents  that  the  writer  confines  our  attention  to  a  selected  few 
(comp.  chap.  xxi.  25),  but  through  his  conviction  that  no  others  will  as  well  subserve 
the  end  that  he  has  in  view.     Hence,  accordingly,  the  space  devoted  to  the  discourses 
with  'the  Jews,*  which  are  not  those  of  a  mild  and  gentle  teacher,  but  of  one  who  is  in 
conflict  with  bitter  and  determined  foes,  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to  confute,  to  con- 
vict, and  to  condemn.     No  one,  giving  heed  to  the  state  of  Jewish  feeling  at  the  time, 
can  doubt  that  these  discourses  in  their  general  strain  have  all  the  verisimilitude  that 
outward  evidence  can  lend  to  them, — ^that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  have  been  a 
struggle,  and  in  precisely  this  direction.     The  conflict  between  light  and  darkness 
became  thus  to  John  a  leading  idea  of  the  history  of  his  Master.    The  thought  finds 
expression  in  the  Prologue  (chap.  i.  5-^11),  and  the  discourses  which  illustrate  it 
naturally  follow.     It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  miracles.     He  invariably  styles  these 
*  signs,'  a  word  in  itself  showing  that  they  are  outward  acts  expressive  of  a  hidden 
meaning  from  which  they  derive  their  chief  importance.     Why,  then,  does  he  give 
them  as  he  does  ?    Because,  looking  over  the  whole  manifestation  of  Jesus,  he  had  been 
taught  to  find  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of  'grace and  truth'  which  had  not  been  given  in 
the  law, — ^the  perfect  Light,  the  present  and  eteraal  Life,  of  men.     He  presents  these 
ideas  in  the  Prologue  (chap.  i.  4,  5,  91,  17),  and  the  selection  given  of  the  miracles 
naturally  follows. 

The  point  now  before  us  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  incidents  of  the 
Gospel  looked  at  thus  generally,  but  by  smaller  and  more  minute  particulars.  Many 
of  these,  however,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Conunentary  (see,  for  example,  the  note  on 
chap.  ix.  6),  and  we  shall  not  occupy  time  with  them  now.  The  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader  is,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  John  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  the 
historical  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  all  their  particulars.  There  is  throughout 
conscious  and  intentional  selection.  From  what  he  has  seen,  the  writer  has  attained 
a  particular  idea  of  the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Work  of  his  Divine  Master.  He 
will  present  that  idea  to  the  world ;  and  knowing  that,  if  all  the  things  that  Jesus  did 
were  to  be  written  down,  *  the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written,'  he  makes  choice  of  that  which  will  most  fitly  answer  the  appointed  end. 

(2.)  The  symbolic  method  of  treatment  which  the  evangelist  exhibits.  This  is  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  John,  and  has  at  the  same  time  been  so  much  disregarded  by 
most  modem  commentators,  that  one  or  two  general  remarks  upon  teaching  by  symbols 
seem  to  be  required.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  example ;  its  courts,  the  furniture  of  its  courts,  the  ceremonial  observ- 
ances performed  in  it,  the  very  dyes  and  colours  used  in  the  construction  of  its 
wrappings,  have  an  appropriate  meaning  only  when  we  behold  in  them  the  expression 
of  spiritual  truths  relating  to  God  and  to  His  worship.  More  especially  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  prophefs  task  thus  to  present  truth  to  those  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  instruct ;  and  the  higher  the  prophetic  influence  which  moved  him, 
the  more  powerful  his  impression  of  the  message  given  him  to  proclaim,  the  more 
entirely  he  was  borne  along  by  the  divine  afflatus,  the  more  did  he  resort  to  it  As 
simple  illustrations  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  cases  of  Zedekiah,  Elisha,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel  (i  Kings  xxii.  11  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  1-18 ;  Ezek.  iv.  1-6). 

If  it  was  thus  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  there  is  not  only  no  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  expect  symbolism  in  the  New  Testament,  but  every  reason  to 
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the  contrary.     The  narrative  of  Agabus  shows  that  in  the  apostolic  age  symbolic 
action  was  still  a  part  of  the  prophetic  functions  appreciated  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxL 
n).     What  wonder,  then,  if  our  Lord  should  teach  by  symbolism  as  well  as  by  direct 
instruction  ?     He  was  the  fulfilment  not  only  of  Israel's  priestly,  but  also  of  its  pro- 
phetic line.     He  was  the  true  and  great  Prophet  in  whom  the  idea  and  mission  ol 
prophecy  culminated ;  in  whom  all  that  marked  the  prophet  as  known  and  honoured 
in  Israel  attained  its  highest  development  and  reached  perfect  ripeness.     Besides  this, 
His  eye  saw,  as  no  merely  human  eye  ever  did,  the  unity  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  existence,  the  principles  of  harmony  that  bind  together  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man,  so  that  the  former  becomes  the  type  and  shadow  of  the  latter.     When,  accord- 
ingly, He  appeared  as  the  great  Prophet  of  Israel,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that  He  would  teach  by  symbol  as  well  as  word,  that  not  only  His  words 
but  His  acts  should  be  designed  by  Him  to  be  lessons  to  the  people,  illustrations  of 
the  nature  of  His  kingdom  and  His  work. 

Still  further,  we  cannot  forget  the  general  character  of  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  our  Lord.  As  coming  from  Him,  they  possess  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  we 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  ascribing  to  them  had  they  come  from  another 
teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  He  saw  all  the  truths  which  find  a  legiti- 
mate expression  in  what  He  said  or  did,  however  various  the  sphere  of  life  to  which 
they  apply.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  He  intended  to  utter  what 
He  saw. 

But  if  Jesus  might  thus  teach,  a  disciple  and  historian  of  His  life  might  appre- 
hend this  characteristic  of  His  teaching, — nay,  would  apprehend  it,  the  more  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  Master.  There  are  clear  indications  of  this,  accordingly,  even  in 
the  earlier  Gospels.  The  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  at  the  time  when 
Simon  and  Andrew  were  called  to  the  apostleship  (Luke  v.  3-10),  the  cursing  of  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18-20;  Mark  xL  12-14),  the  double  miracle  of  the  multi- 
plying of  the  bread  (Matt  xiv.  15-21,  xv.  32-38;  Mark  vi.  34-44,  viii.  1-9),  afford 
clear  illustrations  of  this  principle.  It  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  that  the 
symbolic  spirit  particularly  appears;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  miracles,  but  in 
lengthened  narratives,  and  in  many  separate  figures  supplied  by  the  Old  Testament,  by 
nature,  or  by  incidents  occurring  at  the  moment.  To  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist  the 
whole  of  creation  waits  for  redemption ;  the  whole  of  history  reaches  forth  to  Him 
'  that  was  to  come ; '  the  heart  of  man  in  all  its  stirrings  seeks  to  grasp  a  reality  to  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father  given  in  the  Son.  Everything,  in 
short,  has  stamped  upon  it  a  shadowy  outline  of  what  is  to  be  filled  up  when 
redemption  is  complete.  The  Logos,  the  Word,  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists  (chap. 
i.  3),  and  to  the  source  from  which  it  came  will  all  that  exists  return.  Every  chapter 
of  die  Gospel  would  furnish  illustration  of  what  has  been  said. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  rest  here ;  for  this  power  of  perceiving  in  outward  things 
symbols  of  inner  truths  may  be  so  strong  as  to  appear  in  the  mode  of  presenting  not 
only  the  larger  but  also  the  smaller  circumstances  of  any  scene  in  which  Jesus  moves. 
The  greater  may  draw  along  with  it  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  less.  Nay,  out 
of  numerous  little  details  the  mind  which  is  quick  to  discern  symbolic  teaching  may 
really  select  some  in  preference  to  others,  because  in  them  the  impress  of  the  symbolism 
may  be  more  clearly  traced.  A  writer  may  thus  act  without  any  thought  of  art  or 
special  design,  even  to  a  great  degree  unconscious  of  what  he  does,  and  simply  because 
the  higher  object  with  which  he  has  been  engaged  has  a  natural  power  to  attract  to 
itself,  and  to  involve  in  its  sweep  the  lower  objects  within  its  range.  Illustrations  of 
this  will  be  found  in  the  Commentary. 
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(3.)  TJu  peculiar  nature  ofiJieplan  adopted  by  the  Evangelist,  The  Gospel  appears 
to  us  m^st  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  seven  sections,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Prologue :  chap.  L  i-i8.  These  verses  contain  a  summary  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  whole  Gospel,  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelist's  purpose,  and 
presented  in  the  light  in  which  he  would  have  them  viewed. 

2.  The  presentation  of  Jesus  upon  the  field  of  human  history:  chap.  i.  19-ii.  11. 
Here  Jesus  appears  before  us  as  He  is  in  Himself,  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  He  manifests 
Himself  to  His  disciples  before  He  begins  His  conflict  in  the  world. 

3.  General  sketch  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  world:  chap.  ii.  12-iv.  54.  Jesus  passes 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Jews  when  He  would  cleanse 
the  house  of  His  Father  at  Jerusalem.  This  leads  to  His  revelation  of  Himself  as  the 
true  temple  which,  destroyed  by  *  the  Jews '  in  their  persecution  of  Him  even  unto 
death,  shall  be  raised  again  in  His  resurrection.  Thus  rejected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  theocracy.  He  reveals  Himself  by  His  word  to  individuals  who,  whether  of 
Judea,  or  Samaria,  or  Galilee  of  the  nations,  are — ^not  by  signs  but  by  His  word — 
subdued  to  faith. 

4.  The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  world :  chap*  v.  i-xii.  50.  This  section  contains 
the  main  body  of  the  Gospel,  setting  Jesus  forth  in  the  height  of  His  conflict  with  dark- 
ness, error,  and  sin.  He  comes  before  us  throughout  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  we 
have  in  the  Prologue  been  taught  to  behold  Him,  and  He  carries  on  the  work  there 
spoken  of  as  given  Him  to  do.  He  is  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  man,  the  Fulfiller  of 
the  greatest  ordinances  of  the  law,  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men.  As  He  contends 
with  the  world,  now  in  one  and  now  in  another  of  these  manifestations  of  Himself,  faith 
or  unbelief  is  gradually  developed  and  deepened  in  those  who  listen  to  Him.  The 
believing  and  obedient  are  more  and  more  attracted,  the  disobedient  and  unbelieving 
are  more  and  more  repelled,  by  His  words  and  actions,  until  at  last  we  hear,  in  the 
closing  verses  of  chap.  xiL,  the  mournful  echo  of  *  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not'  He  has  gathered  His  disciples  to  Himself.  The  darkness 
has  not  overcome  Him  (comp.  chap.  i.  5).  He  passes  victorious  through  its  opposi- 
tion ;  but  His  victory  is  not  yet  complete. 

5.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  to  His  own,  togetlier  with  the  rest  and  peace  and 
joy  of  faith:  chap.  xiii.  i^xvii.  26.  The  conflict  of  the  previous  section  has 
divided  men  into  the  two  great  companies  of  faith  and  unbelief.  These  two  com- 
panies are  now  to  be  followed,  the  one  to  its  blessed  rest  in  Him  whom  it  has 
received,  the  other  to  those  last  steps  in  sin  which,  in  the  hour  of  apparent  victory, 
really  secure  its  final  and  ignominious  defeat.  The  rest  of  faith  is  traced  in  the 
section  now  before  us.  The  world  is  shut  out  from  the  sacred  and  tender  fellowship 
of  Jesus  with  His  own.  Judas  leaves  the  company  of  the  disciples  (chap.  xiiL  30). 
The  rest  of  the  disciples  are  *  clean ;  *  not  only  bathed,  but  with  their  feet  afterwards 
washed,  so  that  they  are  'clean  every  whit'  (chap.  xiii.  10),  and  Jesus  is  alone  with 
them.  Therefore  He  pours  forth  upon  them  all  the  fulness  of  His  love.  His  glory — 
the  glory  of  *  grace  and  truth  * — shines  forth  in  all  the  inexpressible  tenderness  of  the 
foot-washing,  of  the  last  discourse,  and  of  the  intercessory  prayer. 

6-  The  apparent  victory  but  real  defeat  of  unbelief:  chap,  xviii.  i-xx.  31.  At  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought  that  chap,  xx.,  as  containing  the  account  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, ought  to  constitute  a  separate  section ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  plan  of  the  Evangelist  to  observe  that  this  cannot  be. 
The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  are  in  this  Gospel  always  united,  and  cannot 
be  separated  in  our  thought ;  the  Redeemer  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  One  who 
rises  through  sufiering  to  victory,  through  death  to  life  (comp.  remarks  on  the  contents 
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of  chap.  XX.).  Even  the  prominent  thought  of  chap.  xix.  is  not  Jesus  in  huraih'ation, 
but  Jesus  *  Hfted  on  high/  rising  triumphant  above  the  humiliation  to  which  He  is 
subjected,  with  a  glory  which  appears  the  brighter  the  thicker  the  darkness  that 
surrounds  it  But  this  is  exactly  the  thought  of  chap.  xx. ;  and  the  two  chapters 
cannot  be  kept  distinct  Thus  viewed,  we  see  in  the  section  as  a  whole  the  apparent 
victory,  but  the  real  defeat  of  unbelief.  The  enemies  of  Jesus  seem  to  prevail.  They 
seize  Him ;  they  bind  Him ;  they  lead  Him  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  Pilate ; 
they  nail  Him  to  the  cross ;  He  dies  and  is  buried.  But  their  victory  is  only  on  the 
surface.  Jesus  Himself  gives  Himself  up  to  the  traitor  and  his  band;  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  binding ;  shows  the  infinite  superiority  of  His  spirit  to  that  of  the  high 
priest ;  compels  the  homage  of  Pilate ;  voluntarily  surrenders  His  life  upon  the  cross ; 
has  the  mocking  of  His  enemies  turned,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  their  dis- 
comfiture and  shame ;  and  at  last,  rising  from  the  grave,  establishes  the  completeness 
of  His  victory  when  His  enemies  have  done  their  worst  In  short,  throughout  this 
section  we  are  continually  reminded  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  but  for 
a  moment,  and  that  God  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  The  Epilogue :  chap.  xxi.  In  this  section  we  see  the  spread  of  the  Church ; 
the  successful  ministry  of  the  Apostles  when,  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  they  exist  their  net 
into  the  great  sea  of  the  nations ;  the  satisfaction  and  joy  experienced  by  ihem  in 
the  results  of  protracted  toil  Finally,  we  see  in  it  the  reinstitution  in  the  person  of 
Peter  of  Christian  witness-bearing  to  Jesus,  together  with  the  intimation  of  the  certain 
approach  of  that  glorious  time  when  the  need  of  such  testimony,  with  all  its  labours 
and  sufferings,  shall  be  superseded  by  the  Second  Coming  of  the  I^rd. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, — a  plan  vindicated  by  the 
narrative  itself,  and  having  each  of  its  sections  marked  off  from  the  others  by  lines 
too  distinct  to  be  mistaken. 

When,  accordingly,  we  recall  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  leading  aim  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  influence  which 
that  aim  exerts  upon  the  selection  of  particulars  and  upon  the  structure  of  the 
narrative  as  a  whole.  If  in  this  Gospel  pre-eminently  Jesus  reveals  Himself  with  so 
much  frequency  and  fulness,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  the  very  truth  which  the 
Evangelist  has  set  himself  to  unfold.  Its  prominence  can  throw  no  suspicion  upon 
the  historical  reality  of  the  representation.  We  are  prepared  to  find  in  this  Gospel  a 
revelation  of  Jesus  and  His  own  glory  different  both  in  manner  and  degree  from  that 
presented  in  die  earlier  Gospels. 

The  considerations  that  have  now  been  adduced  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  external  and  internal  evidence  bearing  upon  its  Johannine 
authorship,  and  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  characteristics  by  which  it  is  marked, 
seem  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  inquirer  that  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Church,  pointing  to  the  Apostle  John  as  its  author,  is  correct  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  there  remain  difficulties,  some  of  a  general  nature,  others  arising  out 
of  special  details  contained  in  the  Gospel  itself.  Our  readers  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  is  wholly  impossible  within  our  limits  to  treat  these  with  a  fulness  worthy  of 
their  importance.  Of  the  second  class  of  difficulties,  too,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
speak,  for  they  will  naturally  present  themselves  as  we  comment  on  the  text  of  the 
Gospel.  Perhaps  the  only  points  that  require  notice  in  an  Introduction  are  two 
belonging  to  the  first  class, — the  relations  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  (i)  to 
the  Apocalypse,  (2)  to  the  earlier  Gospels.  The  first  of  these  must  be  deferred' until 
the  Apocalypse  comes  under  our  notice  in  this  work.  Upon  the  second  we  say 
a  few  words  in  bringing  this  Introduction  to  a  close. 
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V.  Relation  of  the  Fourth  to  the  earlier  Gospels,— This  relation  is  often  supposed  to 
be  one  of  irreconcilable  divergence,  and  the  divergence  is  found  not  only  in  particular 
statements  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  touches  the  others,  but  in  the  history  as  a 
whole.  Alleged  differences  of  the  first  kind  will  be  noticed  when  we  meet  them  in 
the  course  of  exposition.  Looking,  therefore,  only  at  the  history  as  a  whole,  the 
reader  will  easily  observe  that  the  apparent  divergence  runs  in  two  main  lines,  one 
having  reference  to  the  outward  framework,  the  other  to  the  portraiture  of  Jesus, 
in  Himself  and  in  His  discourses.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  in  its  two  branches,  the 
scene  and  the  duration  of  the  ministry,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier 
Gospels  the  scene,  up  to  the  Passion  week,  appears  to  be  Galilee  alone,  while  in  the 
Fourth  it  is  even  more  Jerusalem  and  Judea ;  that  in  the  former  the  duration  seems 
less  than  one  year,  in  the  latter  more  than  two.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  one  of  our  narratives  professes  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth.  Their  fragmentariness  is  one  of  their  essential  characteristics,  admitted 
by  all  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptists,  distinctly  declared  by  John  in  his  own  case 
(chap.  XX.  30,  xxi.  25).  All,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is,  that  the  earlier 
Gospels  shall  leave  room  for  the  larger  area  and  the  longer  time  borne  witness  to  by 
the  latter ;  and  this  they  do. 

There  is  more,  however,  to  be  said ;  for  our  different  groups  of  authorities  mutu- 
ally imply  the  labours  of  Jesus  in  those  portions  of  the  land  of  Palestine  which 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  their  own  narratives.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
this  with  regard  to  John,  so  frequent  is  the  mention  made  by  him  of  the  ministry  in 
Galilee.  The  notices  of  the  others  with  regard  to  the  Judean  ministry  are  not  so 
plain  ;  but  even  in  them  there  occur  passages  which  are  unintelligible,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  such  a  ministry  had  existed.  Such  passages  are  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (comp. 
Luke  xiii.  34),  where  the  words  *  how  oflen '  are  almost  conclusive  upon  the  point ; 
Matt  xxi.  8,  indicating  a  previous  acquaintance  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm  \  Luke 
x.  38-42,  referring- most  probably  to  Bethany;  while,  if  in  Luke  iv.  44  we  accept 
the  reading,  *  And  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Judea^ — and  the  evidence  in 
its  favour  seems  to  be  overwhelming, — the  whole  controversy  is  set  at  rest  It  may  be 
added  that  the  words  of  Peter  in  Acts  x.  37-39  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
point ;  and  that  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  either 
that  Jesus  would  confine  Himself  to  Galilee,  or  that  the  great  drama  of  His  life  and 
death  could  have  been  enacted  in  less  than  a  single  year. 

More  important  than  the  outward  framework  of  the  history  is  the  portraiture  of 
Jesus  presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and  this  again  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Person  and  the  discourses.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  no  doubt  in 
John  alone  that  we  meet  with  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God 
Yet  there  is  ample  ground  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer 
so  to  delineate  Jesus  as  to  make  the  Logos  conception  the  dominating  conception  of 
His  i^ersonality.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Gospel  Jesus  does  not  once  apply  the  designation  of  Logos  to  Himself, — neither  in 
the  three  aspects  of  Jesus  already  spoken  of  as  prominent  in  chap.  i.  (comp.  p.  xxiv.), 
nor  in  the  closing  summary  of  chap.  xx.  31,  is  the  Logos  mentioned;  and  no  passage 
can  be  quoted  in  which  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Logos  is  associated  with  'witness' 
borne  to  Him.  This  last  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  but  its  importance 
appears  to  us  to  be  great  If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  more 
marked  than  another,  it  is  the  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  with  which  the  writer, 
whether  speaking  of  himself,  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Baptist,  resolves  the  proclamation  of 
what  is  uttered  into  'witness'  or  'bearing  witness.'     That  term  includes  in  it  the 
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whole  burden  of  the  commission  given  to  each  of  them  to  ftilfiL  Whatever  else  they 
may  be,  they  are  first  and  most  of  all  *  witnesses.'  But  if  so,  and  if  to  enforce  the 
Logos  idea  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  Gospel  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  we  may  well  ask  why  that  idea  and  'witness*  borne  to  it  are  never  brought 
together?  Jesus  is  witnessed  to  as  *the  Messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ,*  as  the  one  *  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  speak,'  as  '  the 
Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel : '  he  is  not  witnessed  to  as  the  Logos,  although  he  if 
the  Logos ;  and  that  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  no 
thought  of  presenting  his  Master  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  He  is 
presented  by  his  predecessors. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed  that  we  have,  in  our  two  groups  of  Gospels, 
the  very  same  interchange  of  allusions  with  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  that  we 
have  already  observed  when  speaking  of  the  scene  of  the  ministry.  If  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Jesus  is  pre-eminently  Son  of  God,  He  is  not  less  distinctly  Son  of  man.  If, 
again,  in  the  earlier  Gospels  He  is  pre-eminently  Son  of  man,  He  at  the  same 
time  performs  acts  and  claims  authority  not  human  but  Divine.  He  forgives  sins 
(Matt  ix.  6),  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8),  rises  from  the  dead  (Matt 
xvii.  9),  comes  in  His  kingdom  (Matt  xvL  28),  sits  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  (Matt  xix.  28) ;  nay,  in  one  passage  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  Son  of  man 
at  the  very  time  when  He  appropriates  as  true  the  confession  of  Peter,  that  He  is 
*the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Matt  xvi.  13-28).  Many  other  passages  in 
the  earlier  Gospels  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  so  that,  although  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  as  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  is  richer  than  theirs,  the  truth  itself,  so  far  from 
being  excluded  from  our  minds,  must  be  taken  along  with  us  in  reading  them  before 
they  can  be  properly  understood.  Without  it,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  combine  their  expressions  into  a  consistent  whole. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Person  to  the  discourses  of  Christ,  as  these  are  presented 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
earlier  Gospels,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  In  the  earlier  Gospels  the  truths 
taught  by  our  Lord  are  for  the  most  part  set  before  us  in  a  manner  simple  and 
easily  understood,  in  parables,  in  short  pithy  sayings,  in  sentences  partaking  largely 
of  the  proverbial  and  not  difficult  to  remember,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  popular 
mind.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  only  is  there  no  parable  properly  so  called,  but 
aphorisms  are  much  more  rarely  met  with,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  takes  a  shape 
adapted  to  enlightened  and  spiritually-minded  disciples  rather  than  an  unenlightened 
multitude.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  substance  less  marked.  In  the  earlier  Gospels 
the  instniclions  and  sayings  of  Jesus  have  mainly  reference  to  the  more  outward 
aspects  of  His  kingdom,  to  His  own  fulfilling  of  the  law,  to  the  moral  reformation 
He  was  to  effect,  to  the  practical  righteousness  required  of  His  disciples.  In  the 
other  they  have  reference  to  the  profound,  the  mystical,  relations  existing  between 
the  Father  and  Himself,  between  Himself  and  His  people,  and  among  the  various 
members  of  His  flock. 

Again,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  very  same  interchange  of  allusions 
which  we  have  already  found  existing  in  our  two  classes  of  authorities  with  regard  to 
the  outward  framework  of  the  history  and  the  nature  of  Christ's  Person,  exists  also  in 
their  accounts  of  His  discourses.  Passages  may  be  quoted  from  John  partaking 
at  least  largely  of  the  aphoristic  character  of  the  teaching  generally  found  in  the 
first  three  Evangelists.  Thus  chap.  iv.  44  may  be  compared  with  Mark  vi.  4; 
chap.  xii.  8  with  Mark  xiv.  7 ;  chap.  xii.  25  with  Matt  x.  39,  xvi.  25 ;  chap.  xiii.  16 
with  Matt  x.   24,  Luke  vi.  40;  chap.  xiii.  20  with  Matt  x.  40;  chap.  xv.   20 
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with  Matt  X.  25;  chap.  xv.  21  with  Matt.  x.  22;  chap,  xviii.  11  with  Matt, 
xxvi.  52;  chap.  xx.  23  with  Matt  xvi.  19.  Although,  too,  there  are  no  parables 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  many  of  its  figures  so  much  resemble  parables,  could  be 
so  easily  drawn  out  into  parables,  that  they  have  been  appropriately  described 
as  *  parables  transformed.'  ^  Such  are  the  passages  relating  to  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  the  fields  white  unto  the  harvest,  the  com  of  wheat  which  must  die  in 
the  ground  before  it  springs  up,  the  sorrow  and  subsequent  joy  of  the  woman  in 
travail,  the  good  shepherd,  the  true  vine  (chap.  iii.  8,  iv.  35,  xii.  24,  x.  i-i6,  xv.  1-8). 
Nor  can  we  forget  that,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  different 
audience  to  which  Jesus  speaks.  He  addresses  not  so  much  the  mass  of  the  people 
as  *  the  Jews ; '  and  as  those  so  designated  undoubtedly  comprised  a  large  number  of 
the  most  highly  educated  of  the  day,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be  spoken  to  in  a 
tone  different  from  that  adopted  towards  others.  The  words  of  chap.  vi.  41  (see  the 
Commentary)  are  in  this  respect  peculiarly  important ;  for  it  appears  from  them  that 
the  *hard  sayings'  found  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  discourse  given  in  that 
chapter  were  intended,  not  for  the  *  multitude,'  but  for  the  ruling  class.  The  words 
of  ver.  59  might  at  first  sight  lead  to  a  different  impression. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  indications  in  the  earlier  Gospels  that  Jesus  did 
not  always  speak  in  that  sententious  and  parabolic  style  which  they  mainly  represent 
him  as  employing.  In  this  respect  the  words  of  Matt.  xi.  25-27  cannot  be  too 
frequently  referred  to,  for  the  argument  founded  upon  them  is  perfectly  incontro- 
vertible. They  show  that  a  style  of  teaching  precisely  similar  to  that  which  meets  us 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  known  to  the  first  Keim,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  argument  by  the  allegation  that  the  words  are  not  found  in  *  the  ordinary 
every-day  intercourse '  of  Jesus,  but  at  an  *  isolated  and  exalted  moment  of  his  life.*  * 
Such  moments,  however,  are  precisely  those  which  John  has  undertaken  to  record ;  or,  if 
this  ought  not  to  be  said,  it  is  Jesus  in  the  frame  of  mind  peculiar  to  such  moments 
that  he  especially  presents  to  us.  If,  therefore,  the  words  given  by  Matthew  are  appro- 
priate to  the  time  when  they  were  spoken,  the  words  given  by  John,  though  on  many 
different  occasions  of  a  like  kind,  are  not  less  so.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  of  the 
earlier  Gospels  that  may  be  quoted  as  possessing  the  isolated  and  exalted  character 
referred  to.  The  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  are  not  less  marked : 
'  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  .  .  .  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  kingdom '  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29).  Such  words  exhibit  the  very  same 
lofty  mystical  spirit  that  meets  us  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  They  are  as  much  out  of 
keeping  with  the  practical  sententious  character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  other 
parts  of  these  Gospels  (if  indeed  such  an  expression  is  to  be  used  at  all)  as  anything 
contained  in  the  Gospel  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  A  similar  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  eschatological  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  earlier  Gospels 
(comp.  Matt  xxiv.),  and  to  His  answer  to  the  high  priest  (Matt  xxvi.  64),  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  being  quite  as  great  as 
that  between  His  general  teaching  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  Gospels  which 
preceded  it 

It  is  in  this  thought,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  explanation  of  the  point 
now  before  us  is  to  be  found.  The  utterances  of  Jesus  in  John  l?elong  to  the  tragic 
aspect  of  His  work.     No  one  will  deny  that,  taking  the  facts  even  of  the  first  three 

»  Wcstcott,  /«/r.  fo  Study  of  the  Gospels^  p.  268. 
'  Keim,  Engl,  transl.,  L  p.  176. 
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Gospels  alone,  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  upon  earth  was  marked  by  all  the  elements  of 
the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  tragedy.  His  perpetual  struggle  with  evil,  His  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  met  with  opposition  and  contempt ;  His  bearing  the  sorrows  and  the  sins 
of  men,  His  unshaken  con6dence  in  God,  His  suflferings  and  death,  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  His  Father  with  Him,  and  the  glorious  vindication  given  Him  at  last  in  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  supply  particulars  possessed  of  a  power  to  move  us  such 
as  no  other  life  has  known.  In  this  point  of  view  John  looks  at  them.  His  Gospel 
is  not  the  record  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  the  record  of  a  life  which  passes  through 
all  the  most  solemn  and  touching  experiences  of  man,  and  which  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  most  powerful  emotions  of  the  heart  This  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
light  in  which  Jesus  is  set  before  us  at  the  first  moment  when  he  passes  beyond 
the  circle  of  His  disciples  to  the  larger  field  of  the  world  (chap.  ii.  12,  see  Commen- 
tary); and  it  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  pathos  that  so  of^en  marks  the  language 
of  the  writer  (chap.  i.  11,  xii.  37).  Hence  the  almost  exclusive  presentation  of 
tragic  scenes,  of  'exalted  moments,'  and  the  preservation  of  discourses  suitable  to 
them. 

The  remarks  now  made,  though  applying  mainly  to  the  form,  may  be  applied  also 
to  the  substance  of  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  must  be  felt,  too,  that  the 
profound  instructions  of  Jesus  contained  in  it  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  person- 
ality or  character  of  the  Speaker.  Was  He  truly  the  Son  of  God  ?  Did  He  come  to 
meet  every  necessity  of  our  nature  ?  not  only  to  enforce  that  practical  morality  to 
which  conscience  bears  witness,  but  to  reveal  those  deeper  truths  on  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  and  in  Him  to  his  brother  man,  for  which  a  revelation  was  especially 
needed ;  then  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  He  should  have  spoken  so 
much  of  matters  lying  far  beyond  mortal  ken.  Rather,  surely,  should  we  expect  that, 
with  His  own  heart  filled  with  the  deep  things  of  God,  He  would  speak  out  of  its 
abundance ;  that,  dwelling  Himself  amidst  the  great  realities  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
world,  He  would  many  a  time  lead  into  them  the  disciples  whom  He  loved,  and 
whom  He  would  guide  into  all  the  truth. 

Or,  if  it  be  said  that  these  profound  teachings  were  spoken  not  to  friends,  but  to 
determined  enemies,  the  principle  of  reply  is  the  same.  Here  also  there  is  the  same 
elevation  above  the  level  of  common  life.  These  *  Jews,'  so  constantly  addressed, 
are  not  the  nation,  but  those  in  whom  the  outward,  carnal,  selfish  spirit  of  a  degenerate 
Judaism  was  concentrated  (see  Commentary).  As  to  the  existence  of  this  class  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  title,  indeed,  is  peculiar  to  John,  but  the  class  itself  meets  us 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists.  If,  then,  it  existed,  we  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  not 
represented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  addressed  in  the  very  manner  in  which  such 
an  audience  must  be  spoken  to.  Let  us  suppose  any  Church  of  our  own  day  become 
as  carnal  as  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  days  of  Christ  What  other  course  could  a 
reformer  pursue,  what  other  language  could  he  use,  but  the  course  and  the  language 
of  Jesus  here  ?  A  worldly  church  cannot  be  spoken  to  like  the  world ;  self-chosen 
darkness  cannot  be  treated  like  the  darkness  of  a  naturally  unfortunate  condition. 

What  has  been  said  goes  far  to  explain  the  peculiar  character  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  there  are  other  questions  in  connection  with  them 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude.  Are  they  purely  objective  ?  Are  they  a  record  of 
the  exact  words  used  in  the  circumstances  referred  to  ?  Are  they  free  from  any  trace  of 
the  mind  through  which  they  passed  in  their  transmission  to  us  ?  It  has  been  urged 
that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  partly  because  such  long  and 
profound  discourses  could  not  have  been  remembered  at  a  distance  of  fifty  years  from 
the  time  when  they  were  spoken,  partly  because  their  resemblance  to  the  First  Epistle 
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of  John  is  a  proof  that  in  these  discourses  it  is  John  who  speaks  rather  than  his 
Master.  Neither  consideration  has  much  weight.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  only 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would  the  Evangelist  endeavour  to  remember  them.  Rather 
throughout  all  that  time  must  they  have  been  the  theme  of  his  constant  and  loving 
meditation  ;  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  he  must  have  brought  up  before  him 
the  sight  of  that  much-loved  form  and  the  sound  of  that  well-remembered  voice ;  and 
every  word  of  his  Master,  even  many  a  word  which  he  has  not  recorded,  must  have 
been  ever  flowing  gently  through  his  heart  John  too  had  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
to  *  bring  to  his  remembrance  all  things  that  Jesus  said  to  him '  (chap.  xiv.  26) ;  and, 
to  whatever  extent  we  admit  his  own  human  agency  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  must  have  secured  him  from  the 
errors  of  ordinary  writers,  and  enabled  him,  as  they  could  not  have  done,  to  present 
to  his  readers  the  perfect  truth. 

Nor,  further,  is  the  supposition  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  needed  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  tone  of  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching  in  this  Gospel  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  Why  should  not  the  Gospel  explain 
the  Epistle  rather  than  the  Epistle  the  Gospel  ?  Why  should  not  John  have  been 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  Jesus  of  this  Gospel  be  the  reflected 
image  of  himself?  Surely  it  may  be  left  to  all  candid  minds  to  say  whether,  to  adopt 
only  the  lowest  supposition,  the  creative  intellect  of  Jesus  was  not  far  more  likely  to 
mould  His  disciple  to  a  conformity  with  itself,  than  the  receptive  spirit  of  the 
disciple  to  give  birth  by  its  own  efforts  to  that  conception  of  a  Redeemer  which  so 
infinitely  surpasses  the  loftiest  image  of  man's  own  creation. 

While,  however,  this  may  be  said,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  the  form  in  which  the  discourses  are  presented,  sometimes  even  their 
very  language,  has  been  affected  by  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  Lengthy  as 
they  not  infrequently  are,  they  are  obviously  compressed  statements  of  what  must 
have  occupied  a  still  longer  time  in  delivery,  with  much  of  the  questioning  and 
answering  that  must  have  occurred  in  a  protracted  controversy  suppressed.  Occa- 
sionally the  very  language  of  the  original  (as  in  the  use  of  an  imperfect  tense)  indicates 
this ;  while  the  reference  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (chap.  vii.  23)  to  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  (chap,  v.),  which  must  have  taken  place  at  least  months  before,  is  a 
proof  that  that  miracle  done  on  tlie  Sabbath  had  been  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  addressed  by  many  incidents  and  words  not  mentioned.  Links  may  often  be 
thus  awanting  which  it  is  diflficult  for  us  to  supply,  and  compression  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  additional  sharpness  to  what  is  said.  Besides  this,  the  tragic  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  manner  in  which  discourses  are  presented  in  it.  Keeping  these  considera- 
tions in  view,  we  shall  look,  in  the  scenes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  such  details  as 
may  best  embody  the  essential  characteristics  of  any  narrative  which  the  Evangelist 
is  desirous  to  present  to  us,  rather  than  for  all  the  particulars  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  We  shall  understand,  too,  the  artificial  structure,  the  double  pictures 
and  parallelisms  which  meet  us  in  the  longer  discourses,  such  as  those  of  chaps, 
v.,  X.,  xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.  (see  the  Commentary). 

The  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  in  every  respect  simple  reproductions  of  the  precise  words  spoken  by 
Him.  The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  precisely  parallel  to  that  which .  marks  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
historical  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  These  are  selected,  grouped,  presented 
under  the  dominating  power  of  the  idea  which  he  knows  that  they  express.     So  also 
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with  the  words  of  Christ      They  also  are  selected,  grouped,  presented  under  the 
power  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  prevails  throughout  them. 

By  frankly  admitting  this,  much  is  gained  On  the  one  hand,  historical  accuracy, 
in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense,  is  not  impaired :  the  result  produced  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  exactly  that  which  was  produced  by  our  Lord  Himself  upon  those  who 
witnessed  His  actions  or  heard  His  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of  the  case 
receive  a  natural  explanation.  Above  all,  the  whole  procedure  on  the  part  of  John  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Him  who  would  have  us  always  rise  through  His 
words  to  that  Divine  ideal  which  they  reveal. 

One  other  remark  ought  to  be  made  before  we  close.  In  so  far  as  the  difference 
between  John  and  the  Synoptists  affords  ground  for  an  argument,  its  bearing  is 
favourable,  not  unfavourable,  to  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospel.  Let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  opponents  of  its  apostolical  authority, 
and  what  is  the  phenomenon  presented  to  us?  That  about  a.d.  i  lo  a  writer,  obviously 
setting  before  himself  the  purpose  of  giving  a  delineation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
of  impressing  it  on  the  Church,  departed  entirely  from  the  traditional  records  that 
had  now  taken  a  settled  form ;  that  he  transferred  the  Messiah's  labours  to  scenes 
previously  unheard  of;  gave  to  His  ministry  a  duration  previously  unknown ;  repre- 
sented both  His  person  and  His  work  in  a  light  wholly  new ;  and  then  expected  the 
Church,  which  had  by  this  time  spread  abroad  into  all  regions,  through  three 
generations  of  men,  to  accept  his  account  as  correct.  In  the  very  statement  of 
the  case  its  incredibility  appears.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  felt  that  the  Church  for  which  he  wrote  would  recognise  essential 
harmony,  not  contradiction,  between  his  representation  and  that  of  his  predecessors, 
that  men  would  see  in  it  that  enlarging  of  the  picture  of  a  loved  personality  which 
faithful  memories  supply,  can  we  explain  his  having  written  as  he  has  done. 

We  have  spoken,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of  some  of  those  points 
connected  with  the  Gospel  of  John  which  seem  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  the 
readers  of  a  Commentary  like  the  present,  or  which  may  prepare  them  to  under- 
stand better  the  following  exposition.  It  remains  only  that  we  indicate  in  a  sentence 
or  two  the  principles  upon  which  that  exposition  is  founded. 

Our  main,  it  may  almost  be  said  our  single,  effort  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  words  before  us,  and  to  trace  the  thought  alike  of  the  writer  himself 
and  of  the  great  Master  whom  he  sets  forth.  In  doing  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinary  care  upon  every  turn  of  expression  in  the  original,  upon 
every  change  of  construction,  however  slight,  effected  by  prepositions,  tenses,  cases, 
or  even  order  of  words.  Many  such  changes  have  no  doubt  escaped  our  notice,  and 
some  have  been  left  without  remark  because  we  felt  unable  to  supply  a  satisfactor}* 
explanation  of  them.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  few  will  think 
that  we  have  been  too  minute;  and  that,  in  spending  time  upon  what  they  will 
regard  as  trifling  particulars,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  those  larger  state- 
ments of  truth  which  might  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  readers  for  whom  we 
write.  From  such  an  opinion  we  venture  entirely  to  dissent.  No  trustworthy 
statements  of  general  truth  can  be  at  any  time  gained  without  the  most  complete 
induction  of  particulars ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  it  is  even 
peculiarly  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  writer  is 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Whatever  be  the  sublimity  to  which  it 
rises,  however  impassioned  its  language,  or  however  deep  the  flow  of  its  emotion, 
every  phrase  or  word  or  construction  contained  in  it  is  fitted  into  its  place  as  if  the 
calmest  and  most  deliberate  purpose  had  presided  over  the  selection.     It  is  the  skill 
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of  the  loftiest  feeling,  though  unconsciously  exercised,  that  has  made  the  Gospel 
what  it  is.  The  truth  contained  in  it  has  woven  for  itself  a  garb  corresponding  in 
the  most  minute  particulars  to  its  nature,  and  every  change  in  the  direction  even  of 
one  of  its  threads  is  a  testimony  to  some  change  in  the  aspects  of  the  truth  by  whose 
living  energy  the  whole  was  fashioned.  If,  therefore,  we  have  erred  in  connection 
with  this  point,  we  have  erred  not  by  excess  but  by  defect  A  rich  harvest  still 
awaits  those  who  will  be  more  faithful  to  the  principle  or  more  successful  in  carrying 
it  out  than  we  have  been. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  much  more  as  to  the  principles  by  which  we  have 
been  guided  in  our  work.  Innumerable  references  might  easily  have  been  made  to 
the  extensive  literature  connected  with  this  Gospel,  and  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  commented  upon  it  before  us.  We  have  thought  it  best,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  refrain  from  giving  them.  In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  of  Luthardt, 
Godet,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others,  which  it  would  have  been  presumption  to  neglect, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  use  all  other  helps  within  our  reach.  Unfortunately,  the 
noble  Commentary  of  Dr.  Westcott  did  not  appear  until  almost  the  last  of  the 
following  pages  had  been  printed  off.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
but  to  the  personal  communications  of  that  eminent  scholar,  and  to  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company,  in  regard  alike  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  probably  owe 
more  than  we  are  ourselves  aware  of.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
having  yielded  in  any  instance  to  authority  however  great  Under  a  deep  sense  at 
once  of  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  our  task,  we  have  submitted  every  question 
to  independent  investigation ;  and  the  results,  very  often  different  from  those  of  our 
predecessors,  must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  our  readers  will  find  every  difficulty  discussed 
which  meets  them  in  their  own  study  of  this  Gospel.  One  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  such  a  book  is  that,  in  the  fulness  of  its  life  and  meaning,  it  strikes 
every  attentive  student  in  a  different  light,  and  suggests  to  each  thoughts  and  problems 
which  do  not  occur  to  others.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  in  no  single  instance  have 
we  consciously  passed  by  a  difficulty  that  we  ourselves  felt;  and  we  may  perhaps 
venture  to  hope  that  the  principles  upon  which  these  have  been  treated  may  be 
applicable  to  others  of  which  we  had  not  thought. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Text  of  the  Gospel  has  been  determined  were 
explained  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  in  the  second  part  of  a  small 
work  on  *  The  Words  of  the  New  Testament,'  published  some  years  ago,  and  now  out 
of  print  In  the  translation  of  the  text,  we  have  aimed  at  correctness  rather  than 
ease  of  continuous  expression  ;  and  if  (in  this  respect  differing  from  the  first  volume 
of  this  Commentary)  we  have  almost  always  given  a  full  translation  at  the  head  of 
the  notes,  the  reason  is  easily  explained.  It  seemed  desirable,  where  not  only  every 
word,  but  even  the  order  of  all  the  words  is  important,  that  the  reader  should  have 
the  complete  sentence  directly  under  his  eye. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that,  owing  to  various  circumstances  on  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell,  the  appearance  of  our  Commentary  has  been  most  unexpectedly  delayed. 
Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since  the  earlier  portions  of  it  were  printed.  It  is  the 
more  possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  occasional  inconsistencies  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  pages.  We  say  this  without  knowing  that  it  is  so,  and  with  the 
hope  that,  if  such  inconsistencies  do  exist,  they  are  not  of  an  important  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  both  the  authors  of  the  following 
Commentary  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  whole.     No  part  of  it  is  the  work  of 
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eiihcr  by  himself;  and  they  have  wrought  together  with  a  hamiony  which,  througli 
all  the  time  it  has  occupied  them,  has  been  to  both  a  source  of  constant  thankfulness 
and  joy.  But  they  desire  to  forget  themselves,  and  they  ask  their  readers  to  forget 
them,  in  the  one  common  aim  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  a  Gospel  which  the 
eloquent  Herder  long  ago  described  as  *  the  heart  of  Jesus.* 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 


JOHN. 


I 


Chapter  I.    1-18. 

The  Prologue. 

N  the  beginning  was  the  *  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  "cSIiSV; 
God,  and  '  the  Word  was  God.  JL-^it"  sii 

2,  3  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    ^  All  things  were    y^-J-  '^* 
made*  by"  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made*  *RS;.2ix3. 

4  that  was  made.     '  In  him  was  life  :*  and  the  life  was  the  -^  light  ^dS!^!  Il' 

5  of  men.*     And  the  light  shineth  in*  darkness;  and  the  dark-    iCoi>?&.6; 
ness  comprehended'  it  not  Heb.Vs| 

6  '^  There  was*  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  #seecfaaiJT. 

7  The  same  came  for  a*  witness,  to**  bear  *  witness  of"  the/ver.^  See 

8  Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe."     He  was  not    ia.fi."]** 
that  **  Light,  but  was  sent  to  **  bear  witness  of  that "  Light        '^MatLuL  i. 

9  That^^  was  the  '  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that    duip.uLa6, 

10  Cometh"   into  the  world.      He  was  in  the  world,  and  the    x.'4x';. 

Actszuc.  4. 

1 1  world  was  made  by  him,"  and  *the  world  knew  him  not     He  ft  jotmius. 

■^  '  h  See  diap. 

12  came  unto  his  own,"  and  his  own  'received**  him  not     But  ,*y-3. 

/uuip.  ▼•  43* 

as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  *«^  <**«>•**• 
*"  the  sons  **  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on"  his  *  name  :**  «^<*«p."- 

13  'Which  were  born,**  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  *^<*«p-"i- 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  ysSSS^ wl 

14  And  ^the  Word  was  made  ^  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  ^gi^^^  » 
we  beheld  his  ''glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  *  only  begotten  of  the  ,vw.  18 • 
Father,)  full  of  '  grace  and  truth.*  ^  '^  '^ 

X  John  iv.  9. 

*  came  into  being  *  through  '^g^*^?.. 

•  and  apart  from  him  not  even  one  thing  came  into  being.  xiL  9.'  ^^***' ' 
^  That  which  hath  come  into  being  was  life  in  him 

*  ;  •  in  the  '  overcame  •  arose 

•  omit  a        *•  that  he  might  **  concerning 
"  that  all  might  believe  through  him     *•  the 

**  but  he  was  that  he  might  **  concerning  the  *•  There 

^'  man,  coming  1^  came  into  being  through  him 

*•  own  home  *®  accepted  '^  right  to  become  children 

*■  in  *«  ;  **  begotten 

*'  And  the  Word  became  fiesh  ;  and  he  set  his  tabernacle  among  us,  and  we 

beheld  his  glory  (glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  from  a  father), — full  of  g^race  and 

truth. 

VOL.  II.  I 


Col.  I.  t^ 

w  Rom.  iii.  24. 

y.  90,  31 ; 

Eph.  i.  6, 
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15  John  bare  witness  of*'  him,  and  cried,"'  saying,  This  was  he  JIvS.I?*'^ 
of  whom  I  spake,  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before 
me :  for  "  he  was  before  me. 

16  And  of  his  ^^ fulness  have  all  we"  received,  and  grace  for^sie^^ 

17  grace.     For'**  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  dut  "'grace'*  and  j,cb[ip.'vi.46. 

18  •'truth  came  by"  Jesus  Christ  ^No  man"  hath  seen  God  at  if^T^.'^: 
any  time ;  the  'only  begotten  Son,  which  is'*  in  the  bosom  of  ^p-*^-^ 
the  Father,  "  he  hath  '*  declared  /tim. 

*•  beareth  witness  concerning  *'  hath  cried 

••  is  become  before  me,  because  **  Because  out  of  his  fulness  we  all 

*•  Because  •*  through  Moses  :  grace  "  through  **  No  one 

•*  One  who  is  only-begotten  God,  he  that  is  **  omit  hath 


Heb.i.  1,3,  J. 


Contents.  The  Prolo^e  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole. 
It  b  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  specu- 
lation to  which  the  historical  life  of  the  Redeemer 
shall  be  afterwards  conformed.  It  contains  rather 
a  short  summary  of  that  life  in  the  light  in  which 
the  Evangelist  had  been  divinely  taught  to  regard 
it,  and  of  the  impressions  which  he  had  gathered 
from  it  as  the  manifestation,  the  revelation,  of  God 
Himself  to  men.  It  is  to  illustrate  and  unfold  this 
conception,  which  is  at  once  metaphysical,  theo- 
logical, and  historical,  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
writes.  Hence  he  begins  with  a  description  of  what 
Jesus  was  in  Himsdf,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
of  His  being ;  passing  from  that  to  what  He  '  be- 
came *  in  o^er  that  in  Him  men  might  so  behold 
the  glory  of  the  Father  as  to  be  transfigured  into 
the  same  glory,  reaching  onward  to  the  fiilfilment 
of  their  own  destiny,  to  be  children  of  God.  The 
Prologue  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts, 
ending  with  ver.  5,  ver.  13,  ver.  18,  respectively. 
Of  these  divisions,  the  first  brings  before  us  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Word, — in  Himself  (ver.  i), 
and  as  the  source  of  created  being,  of  life,  of  light 
(vers.  2-5).  The  subject  of  the  next  thirteen  verses 
is  the  Word  as  revealed  to  men,  first  generally  (vers. 
6-13),  and  secondly  by  the  Incarnation  (vers. 
14-18).  These  two  sections  (in  accordance  with 
an  important  principle  of  structure,  characterizing 
both  this  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse),  though 
apparently  successive,  are  really  parallel :  the 
thought  is  thus  presented  under  two  aspects,  the 
second  fuller  ana  more  definite  than  the  first.  In 
the  former  section  we  read  of  the  Baptist,  sent  to 
bear  witness  concerning  the  manifestation  of  the 
Word  as  the  Light  (vers.  6-8) ;  then  of  the  two- 
fold results  of  this  manifestation,  but  especially  of 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  received  the  Word 
(vers.  9-13).  The  next  section  records  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word  (ver.  14) ;  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  Baptist  to  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
(ver.  15);  and,  as  before  (but  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  definiteness,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  experience),  the  results  of  this  crowning 
manifestation  of  the  Word.  This  analysis,  whilst 
showing  the  general  parallelism  of  the  thoughts  in 
the  several  divisions  01  the  Prologue,  shows  also  that 
the  division  as  hitherto  indicated  is  insufficient. 
Ver.  14  clearly  commences  a  new  section,  and 
yet  ver.  15  (relating  to  the  Baptist)  immediately 
recalls  the  commencement  of  the  former  section 


(ver.  6).      If,  however,  ver,  14  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  seen  that  it  stands  in  a  definite 
relation  to  the  first  section,  the  opening  words 
(*  And  the  Word  became  flesh ')  being  antithetical 
to  ver.  I,  and  the  remainder  of  the  verse  (which 
sets  forth  generally  the  manifestation  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word)  corresponding  to  vers.  2-5.   Hence  the 
structure  of  the  Prologue  as  a  whole  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 
Sgethn  I.  The  Word, 
(a)  In  Himself  (ver.  i). 
[d)  In  His  general  manifestations  (vers.  2-5). 
Section  II.  The  Word  appearing  in  the  world. 
{a)  The  Baptist*s  geneial  witness  concerning 

the  Worcl,  as  the  Light  (vers.  6-8). 
{d)  The  general  results  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Word  (vers.  9-13). 
Section  III.  The  Word  fully  revealed  in  the 
Incarnation. 
A.  (i)  The   Incarnate  Word   Himself  (ver. 
14  a;  parallel  to  ver.  i). 
(2)  The  Incarnate  Word  in  His  general 
manifestation   of   Himself  (ver.    14^; 
parallel  to  vers.  2-5). 
£.   The  Baptist's  witness,   now  definite  and 
personal  (ver.  15 :  parallel  to  vers.  6-8). 
C.   The  complete  results  of  this   manifes- 
tation of  the  Word  in  the  case  of  all 
who  receive  Him  (vers.  16-18  :  parallel 
to  vers.  9-13). 
Ver.    I.    In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 
This  sublime  opening  of  the  Gospel  carries  our 
thoughts  at  once  to  the  no  less  sublime  opening  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  whose  first  words  the  Evan- 
gelist certainly  had  present  to  his  mind.     He  too 
will  tell  of  a  creation,  and  a  creation  has  a  '  be- 
ginning. *   The  words  *  in  the  beginning, '  taken  by 
themselves,  do  not  express  the  idea  of  eternal  pre- 
existence ;  but  they  leave  room  for  it,  and  in  this 
respect  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  phrase 
'from  the  beginning,*  which  often  meets  us  in 
the  writings  of  John  (viii.  44 ;  i  John  i.   i,  ii. 
7,  24,  iii.  8),    They  denote  simply  the  point  of 
time ;  and  the  difference  of  thought  with  which 
they  are  connected,  as  compared  with  Gen.  i,  i, 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  meaning  of  *  beginning,' 
but  in  the  different  direction  which  the  writer 
takes,^  and  in  the  verb  which  he  employs.     In 
Gen.  i.  i  the  sacred  historian  starts  from  the  be- 
ginning and  comes  downwards,  thus  keeping  us  in 
the  course  of  time.     Here  he  starts  from  the  same 
point,  but  goes  upwards,  thus  taking  us  into  the 
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eternity  preceding  time.  In  Gen.  i.  i  we  are  told 
that  God  '  in  the  beginning  created^'* — an  act  done 
in  time.  Here  we  are  told  that  *in  the  beginning 
the  Word  kwj,*  a  verb  strongly  antithetical  to 
*  came  into  being  *  (vers.  3,  14,  comp.  viii.  58),  and 
implying  an  absolute  existence  preceding  the  point 
referred  to.  As  that  which  is  absolute,  self-exis- 
tent, not  created — that  which  is — is  eternal,  so  the 
predication  of  eternity  is  involved  in  the  clause 
before  us' taken  as  a  whole. 

He  who  thus  'was  in  the  beginning,*  who,  as  we 
afterwards  read,  *  was  with  God,*  and  *  was  God,* 
here  bears  the  name  of  *  the  Word  *  (Logos).  In 
one  other  verse  of  the  Prologue  this  name  is 
repeated  (ver.  14) ;  but  it  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  Gospel.  Nor  shall  we  find  the  term  (used, 
as  here,  simply  and  without  qualification)  in 
any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
nearest  approach  is  found  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  where 
the  name  of  the  righteous  Conqueror  and  King  is 
given  as  *  The  Word  of  God.  *  Two  or  more  other 
passages  may  be  said  rather  to  recall  to  our  thought 


ver.  2),  and  Heb.  iv.  12.  Though,  however,  this 
term  is  not  really  adopted  by  any  New  Testament 
writer  except  John,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him  in 
any  other  sense.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  a  familiar 
and  current  term  of  theology.  It  has  sometimes, 
indeed,  been  maintained  that  John*s  usage  must 
be  taken  by  itself,  since  with  very  much  of  the 
theological  speculation  in  which  this  term  so  freely 
occurs  he  can  have  had  no  sympathy.  We  shall 
see  that  John's  usage  certainly  does  in  an  impor- 
tant sense  stand  alone ;  but  as  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  he,  living  at  Ephesus  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  long  residence  in  Palestine),  should 
have  bneen  unacquainted  with  the  current  doctrines 
respecting  the  Logos,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
can  have  taken  up  the  term  without  reference  to 
these  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  with  the  history  of 
the  term  that  we  first  have  to  do. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
struck  by  the  prominence  given  in  certain  passages 
to  *  the  word  of  the  Lord,  language  which  almost 
implies  personal  action  being  sometimes  connected 
with  this  'word.*  See,  for  example,  Ps.  xxxiii.  6, 
cv.  19,  cvii.  20 ;  i  Sam.  iii.  21.  The  root  of  this 
usage  (at  all  events  in  very  many  instances)  is  to 
bs  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the 
successive  acts  of  creation  are  associated  with 
divine  words  (see  Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  Such  passages 
as  these,  with  their  partial  personification  of  the 
word  of  God,  seem  to  have  powerfully  impressed 
early  Jewish  teaching.  There  was  much  besides 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  strengthen  this  impres- 
«on, — as  the  frequent  references  in  the  Pentateuch 
to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  the  language  used  of 
Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (chap,  viii.;  com- 
pare also  chaps,  i. ,  iii. ,  ix. ,  and  Job  xxviii. ).  Thus  a 
minute  study  of  Scripture  language  was  the  means 
of  leading  Jewish  teachers  to  connect  divine  acts 
with  some  personified  attribute  of  God  rather  than 
with  God  Himself,  or  to  seek  for  some  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  man  where  the 
Scriptures  themselves  had  spoken  of  direct  reve- 
lation or  fellowship.  What  other  influences  aided 
this  tendency  of  thought,  we  cannot  here  inquire. 
The  results  are  patent,  especially  in  the  Targums 
or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Scripture.  The  dates 
of  the  several  Targums  whi(^  are  extant  have  been 


a  matter  of  controversy :  for  our  purpose,  however, 
this  is  not  of  consequence,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  every  one  of  these  paraphrases 
contains  early  materials.  We  cannot  within  our 
limits  quote  at  length ;  but  a  reference  to  the 
following  passages  in  Etheridge*s  translation  of  the 
Targums  on  the  Pentateuch  will  show  how  far  the 
writers  went  in  substituting  '  the  Word  *  {Afemra) 
for  the  name  of  God  Himself.  In  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  see  Gen.  iii.  8,  xxviii.  20 ;  Num.  xxiii. 
4,  21  ;  Dcut.  ix.  3  :  in  that  of  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Gen.  iii.  8 ;  Num.  xxiii.  4,  21  :  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  besides  the  three  last  mentioned.  Gen. 
xviii.  I,  xvi.  13,  xix.  24.  From  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  may  be  quoted  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 ; 
Mai.  iii.  i.  An  examination  of  these  passages 
will  show  how  familiar  to  Jews  had  become  the 
conception  of  the  Word  of  God,  through  whom 
God  made  Himself  known  to  men.  Very  little 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  several 
Apocryphal  books,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  here.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  philosopher 
Philo.  In  these  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
holds  a  prominence  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate.  Yet  from  the  multitude  of  passages 
in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the  attributes  and  actions 
of  the  Word,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  with  any 
certainty  a  clear  statement  of  doctrine.  Now  the 
Word  seems  distinctly  personal,  now  an  attribute 
of  God  personified.  In  some  passages  the  idea 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  thought  of  'spoken 
word  ;  *  in  many  others  Philo  takes  up  the  other 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  Logos,  viz.  reason. 
Hence,  though  Philo  speaks  of  the  universe  as 
created  through  the  Logos,  yet  in  other  passages 
the  Logos  is  the  design  or  the  idea  of  creation  in 
the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  inquiry  farther, 
since  our  only  object  is  to  collect  the  chief  elements 
of  thought  associated  with  this  term  when  John 
wrote.  As  has  been  said,  he  could  not  be  ignor- 
ant of  these  various  forms  of  teaching;  if  not 
ignorant,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  on  the  one 
Imnd  to  the  good,  or  on  the  other  to  the  evil, 
which  they  contained.  He  recognised  the  various 
teachings  as  a  providential  preparation  for  the  true 
theology.  In  these  introductory  verses  he  adopts 
the  term,  but  so  defines  it  as  to  fix  its  meaning  for 
all  Christians.  There  is  One  by  whom  the  Eter- 
nal and  Invisible  God  reveals  Himself:  the  Re- 
vealer  is  a  Person  :  the  Revealer  is  Himself  God. 
Not  only  in  outward  manifestation,  but  also  in 
inward  fellowship  with  the  heart,  God  reveals 
Himself  by  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  God.  In 
one  instance  John  appears  to  take  up  and  ratify 
the  wider  application  of  the  term  which  we 
have  noticed  above.  This  first  verse  takes  us  be- 
yond the  region  of  revelation  to  man  :  when  '  in 
the  banning,*  bevond  the  limits  of  time,  'the 
Logos  was,*  the  thought  of  'speech*  ceases  to 
give  us  any  help  towards  grasping  the  meaning ; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  interpret  the  term  at  all 
in  this  application,  wc  can  only  think  of  the 
human  analogy  by  which  we  pass  from  the 
uttered  word  to  the  thought  or  reason  of  the 
speaker. 

To  all  that  John  teaches  respecting  the  Logos, 
the  Lord*s  own  teaching  directly  led.  The  doc- 
trine of  these  verses  is  identical  with  that  of  chaps. 
V.  19,  vi.  57,  X.  30,  xvii.  5,  etc.  The  personal 
application  of  the  term  is  not  found  in  our  Lord*s 
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discourses ;  but  many  of  those  recorded  in  this 
Gospel  contain  remarkable  examples  of  that  ex- 
alted use  of  '  the  word  '  of  God  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  history  of  this  sublime  name  may 
ultimately  be  traced. 

And  the  Word  wm  with  God :  the  second  of  the 
three  statements  made  in  this  verse  regarding  the 
Word,  and  obviously  higher  than  the  first.  It  is 
impossible  to  convev  in  English  the  full  force  of 
the  preposition  '  witn  *  in  the  Greek,  for  it  denotes 
not  merely  being  beside,  but  maintaining  com* 
munion  and  intercourse  with  (comp.  Mark  vi.  3  ; 
I  John  i.  2,  ii.  i). 

And  the  Word  was  Ood :  the  third  and  highest 
statement  respecting  the  Word.  The  Word  is 
possessed  of  divine  essence ;  in  that  being  in  which 
He  'was,'  He  so  possesses  the  divine  attributes 
that  He  is  God.  There  is  difference  of  person- 
ality, but  unity  of  nature.  In  this  last  clause  the 
climax  of  the  three  clauses  is  complete. 

Ver.  2.  The  Mune  wai  in  the  oeginning  with 
God.  '  The  same ' — He  who  has  just  been  spoken 
of  as  God — was  in  the  beginning  '  with  God ' :  t.^., 
'  He  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  God,  was  in  the 
beginning  in  active,  eternal  communion  with  God, 
— not  simply  the  Word  with  God,  but  God  with 
God.'  The  elements  of  the  thought  have  been 
given  in  ver.  i,  but  in  their  combination  they 
acquire  new  force.  The  special  object  of  these 
words  seems  to  be  to  prepare  for  the  next  verse ; 
it  is  onlv  when  we  have  been  taught  concerning 
'  God  with  God '  that  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of 
the  creation  of  all  things  'through*  the  Divine 
Word.  He  with  whom  the  Divine  Word  *  was  in 
the  b^[inning '  created  all  through  Him. 

Ver.  3.  AU  things  came  into  being  through 
him,  and  apart  ftom  him  not  even  one  thing 
came  into  being.  Such  a  combination  of  two 
clauses,  the  first  positive,  the  second  native  (see 
note  on  ver.  20),  is  characteristic  of  John's  style. 
Hie  two  together  assert  the  truth  contained  in 
them  with  a  universality  and  force  not  otherwise 
attainable.  This  truth  is,  that  'all  things' — not 
all  as  a  whole,  but  all  thin^  in  the  individuality 
which  precedes  their  combination  into  a  whole — 
came  into  being  through  this  Word,  who  is  God. 
The  preposition  '  through '  is  that  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to 
creation  is  usually  expressed  (i  Cor.  viii.  6;  Col. 
/i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  2) ;  as,  indeed,  this  is  the  concep- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
the  Divine  Wora.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
same  language  is  used  of  the  Father :  see  Heb. 
ii.  10,  and  conop.  Rom.  xi.  36. 

Vers.  3,  4.  That  which  hath  come  into  being 
wai  life  in  him.  We  are  led  by  various  con- 
siderations to  take  this  view  of  the  passage  hither 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  The  Greek  admits  of  either  punctua- 
tion (and  rendering),  but  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  the  word  '  life '  suggests  that  it  is  here  a 
predicate,  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  By 
almost  all  (if  not  all)  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  the  words  were  thus  under- 
stood ;  and  we  may  reasonably,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  attach  great  importance  to  the  conclusions 
■attained  by  that  linguistic  tact  which  is  often  most 
sure  where  it  is  least  able  to  assi^  distinct  reasons 
for  its  verdict.  Further,  this  division  of  the  words 
corresponds  best  with  the  rhythmical  mode  in 
which  the  earlier  sentences  of  the  Prologue  are 
connected  with  one  another.     It  is  characteristic 


of  them  to  make  the  voice  dwell  mainly,  in  each 
line  of  the  rhythm,  upon  a  word  taken  from  the 
preceding  line ;  and  this  characteristic  is  not  pre- 
served in  the  case  before  us  unless  we  adhere  to 
the  ancient  construction.  We  have  seen  what  the 
Word  is  in  Himself ;  we  are  now  to  see  Him  in 
His  relation  to  His  creatures. 

Created  being  was  *  life  in  Him.*  He  was  life, 
life  absolutely,  and  therefore  the  life  that  can  com- 
municate itself, — the  infinitely  productive  life,  from 
whom  alone  came  to  every  creature,  as  He  called 
it  into  being,  the  measure  of  life  that  it  possesses. 
In  Him  was  the  fountain  of  all  life ;  and  every 
form  of  life,  known  or  unknown,  was  only  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  stream  which,  gathered  up  in 
Him  before,  flowed  forth  at  His  creative  word  to 
people  the  universe  of  being  with  the  endlessly 
multiplied  and  diversified  existences  that  play  their 
part  in  it.  It  is  not  of  the  life  of  man  only  that 
John  speaks,  still  less  is  it  only  of  that  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  which  constitutes  man's  true  being. 
If  the  word  '  life '  is  often  used  in  this  more  limit^ 
sense  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  because  other  kinds  and 
developments  of^life  pass  out  of  view  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  life  on  which  the  writer  especially  loves 
to  dwell.  The  word  itself  has  no  such  limitation  of 
meaning,  and  when  used,  as  here,  without  anything 
to  suggest  limitation,  it  must  be  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense.  It  was  in  the  Word,  then, 
that  all  things  that  have  life  lived ;  the  very  phy- 
sical world,  if  we  can  say  of  its  movements  that 
they  are  life,  the  vegetable  world,  the  world  of  tlie 
lower  animals,  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  up  to 
the  highest  angel  that  is  before  the  throne.  Ere 
yet  they  came  into  being,  their  life  was  in  the  Word 
who,  as  God,  was  life,  and  from  the  Word  they 
received  it  when  their  actual  being  b^n.  The 
lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of  Col.  i.  10,  17,  'In 
Him  were  all  things  created,'  and  'in  Him  all 
things  subsist;'  or,  still  more,  of  Rev.  iv.  11, 
'  Thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  Thy 
pleasure  they  were*  (not  'are,*  as  in  the  Author- 
ised Version),  'and  they  were  created.' 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  From  the 
wide  thought  of  all  created  existences,  the  Evan- 
gelist passes  in  these  words  to  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  works  of  God,  man,  whose  crea- 
tion is  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
All  creatures  had  '  life  *  in  the  Word  ;  but  this  life 
was  to  man  something  more  than  it  could  be  to 
others,  because  he  had  been  created  after  a  fashion, 
and  placed  in  a  sphere,  peculiar  to  himself  amidst 
the  different  orders  of  animated  being.  God  said, 
'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness *  (Gen.  i.  26).  Man  was  thus  capable  of  re- 
ceiving God,  and  of  knowing  that  he  had  received 
Him  ;  he  had  a  sphere  and  a  capacity  belonging  to 
none  of  the  lower  creatures  spoken  of  in  the  great 
record  of  creation  ;  his  nature  was  fitted  to  be  the 
conscious  abode,  not  of  the  human  only,  but  of  the 
divine.  Hence  the  Word  could  be  in  him  as  in 
no  other  creature.  But  the  Word  is  God  (ver. 
I),  and  'God  is  light'  (i  John  i.  5).  Thus  the 
Word  is  *  light '  (comp.  ver.  7) ;  and  as  man  was 
essentially  fitted  to  receive  the  Word,  that  Word 
giving  life  to  all  found  in  him  a  fitness  for  the 
highest  and  fullest  life,— for  'light,' therefore,  in 
its  highest  and  fullest  sense ;  and  '  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.' 

The  idea  of  human  nature  thus  set  forth  in  these 
words  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  our 
observation,  not  only  as  a  complete  answer  to 
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those  who  brin^  a  charge  of  Manichaean  dualism 
against  the  FoQith  Gospel,  but  also  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  teaching  as  to  human  responsi- 
bility in  the  presence  of  Jesus.  '  The  life,  it  is 
said,  'was  the  light  of  mm;*  not  of  a  class,  not  of 
some,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  family 
as  such.  Man's  true  nature,  it  is  said,  is  divine  ; 
divine  in  this  respect  also,  as  distine^uished  from 
the  divine  in  all  creation,  that  man  is  capable  of 
recognising,  acknowledging,  seeing  the  divine  in 
hlm^f.  The  '  life '  becomes  '  light  *  in  him,  and 
it  does  not  become  so  in  lower  creatures.  Man's 
true  life  is  the  life  of  the  Word ;  it  was  so  origin- 
ally, and  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  If,  therefore,  he 
listens  to  the  tempter  and  yields  to  sin  (whose 
existence  is  admitted  simply  as  a  fact,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  account  lor  it),  man  corrupts  his 
true  nature,  and  is  responsible  for  doing  so.  But 
his  fall  cannot  destroy  his  nature,  which  still  testi- 
fies to  what  his  first  condition  was,  to  what  his 
normal  condition  is,  to  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Man,  therefore,  only  fulfils  his  original  nature  by 
again  receiving  that  Word  who  is  to  offer  Himself 
to  him  as  the  '  Word  become  flesh. '  But  if  man's 
receiving;  of  the  Word  be  thus  the  fulfilling;  of  his 
nature,  it  is  his  dutv  to  receive  Him ;  and  this  duty 
is  impressed  upon  him  by  his  nature^  not  by  mere 
external  authority.  Hence  the  constant  appeal  of 
Jesus  in  this  Gospel,  not  to  external  evidence  only, 
but  to  that  remaining  life  of  the  Word  within  us, 
which  ought  to  receive  the  Word  completely,  and 
to  hasten  to  the  Light  (comp.  ver.  9). 

Ver.  5.  And  the  light  dtineth  in  the  dark- 
nea.  The  darkness  here  spoken  of  is  not  an 
original  darkness  coexistent  with  created  being 
(ver.  3).  It  belongs  to  the  development  of 
thought  begun  at  ver.  4,  and  is  coexistent  only 
with  the  moral  process  of  rejecting  the  Word,  im- 
plied, though  not  expressly  stated,  in  that  verse. 
The  Word  through  whom  all  come  into  being 
offers  Himself  at  the  same  time  to  all  as  their 
light.  Let  them  acknowledge  and  accept  Him, 
they  have  life  (chap.  viii.  12) ;  let  them  reject 
Him,  they  are  in  a  darkness  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  because  they  have  chosen  it.  1 1  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  many  always  did,  and  still  do, 
reject  the  light ;  and  thus  the  darkness  has  been 
and  is  a  positively  existing  thing.  Yet  the  Light 
has  not  forsaken  the  world.  No  merely  present 
point  of  time  is  indicated ;  in  that  case  John 
could  not  have  immediately  added  the  past  tense, 
overcame.  The  idea  is  general.  The  Light,  as  it 
had  existed,  had  shone ;  as  it  exists,  it  shines, 
always  seeking  to  draw  men  into  the  full  bright- 
ness of  its  beamns. 

And  the  darknew  overcame  it  not.  Such  is 
the  most  probable  meaning  of  these  words,  and  so 
were  they  understood  by  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers.  The  verb  which  we  have  rendered  *  over- 
came '  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  (when  used,  as  here,  in  the  active  voice) 
it  has  not,and  cannot  have,  the  mesming  comprehend 
(/>.  understand),  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  The  most  important  guide  to  the 
meaning  is  chap.  xii.  35,  where  the  same  word  is 
used,  and  where  also  the  metaphor  is  similar : 
•Walk  .  .  .  lest  darkness  overtake  you,* — come 
over  you,  seize  you.  In  the  verse  before  us  we 
read  of  light  shining  in  the  darkness ;  the  dark- 
ness, ever  antagonistic  to  the  light,  yet  does  not 
ofiertake  ox  come  over  the  light.  Tke  idea  of  seizing, 
in  connection  with  this  figure,  is  equivalent  to 


overcoming  or  intercepting  the  light.  Even  if 
'comprehend*  \vere  possible  as  a  translation,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  tell  us  that  the  darkness  did 
not  comprehend  the  light.  That  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  the  darkness  is  sdf-chosen  (comp.  on 
ver.  4).  But  it  is  much  to  tell  us  that,  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  darkness  and  the  light,  the  dark- 
ness failed  to  overcome  (or  eclipse)  the  light.  The 
light,  though  sometimes  apparently  overcome,  was 
really  victorious ;  it  withstood  every  assault,  and 
shone  on  triumphantly  in  a  darkened  world.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  our  finding  here  a  '  wail '  (as 
some  have  said),  we  have  a  note  of  exultation,  a 
token  of  that  victory  which  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  rises  to  our  view  through  sorrow. 

We  thus  close  what  is  obviously  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Gospel ;  and  although  it  relates  to  the 
Pre-incamate  Word,  and  expresses  the  principles 
of  His  dealings  in  their  most  general  form,  the 
development  of  thought  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  the  history  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
will  be  found  to  present.  Through  the  Word 
all  things  have  come  into  being  To  all  He  offers 
Himself,  that  He  may  make  them  not  only  exist 
in  Him,  but,  in  the  free  appropriation  of  what  He 
offers,  live  in  Him.  Some  receive  Him,  and  He 
becomes  their  light ;  others  reject  Him,  and  are 
immersed  in  the  darkness  which  they  choose.  The 
darkness  opposes  and  seeks  to  destroy  the  light, 
but  the  light  shines  on  to  victory. 

Ver.  6.  There  arose  a  man,  sent  from  Gk)d, 
whose  name  wai  John.  With  this  verse  we  pass 
forward  into  the  times  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
The  section  upon  which  we  first  enter  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  second,  general ;  hence  Uie  Incar- 
nation is  only  implied,  not  expressly  mentioned. 
The  immediate  preparation  for  this  new  period  is 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist ;  and  the  word&  with 
which  he  is  introduced  to  us  stand  in  striking  con- 
trast to  what  we  have  been  told  of  the  Word  in 
ver.  I.  He  'arose,* — literally,  he  'came  into 
being,*  as  distinguished  from  the  'was*  of  that 
verse.  He  was  a  man  'sent  from  God,*  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Word  who  was  'with  God.* 
In  adding,  *  his  name  was  John,*  the  Evangelist 
(we  may  perhaps  say)  does  more  than  identify  him 
as  the  great  prophet  who  had  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed all  classes  pi  the  people.  If  we  remember 
the  deep  significance  attached  to  '  name  *  in  this 
Gospel,  it  will  seem  possible  that  the  antithesia 
to  ver.  I  is  still  continued.  The  personal  name 
needed  for  identification  amongst  men  is  placed 
in  contrast  with  that  name  by  which  the  eternal 
attributes  of  the  Son  are  expressed,  *  the  Word  * 
(comp.  ver.  12). 

Ver.  7.  The  same  came  for  witness,  that  he 
might  bear  witness  conoeming  the  light,  that 
all  might  believe  throngh  him.  The  impression 
produced  by  the  Baptist  had  been  great,  but  he 
had  come  to  bear  witness  to  One  higher  than 
himself.  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
this  word  '  witness,'  one  of  the  characteristic  words 
of  the  writings  of  John,  occurring  in  various  forms 
nearly  fifty  times  in  his  Gospel,  and  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  his  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse.  The 
importance  of  the  thought  lies  in  its  simplicity. 
The  true  witness  declares  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  (i  John  i.  2,  3) ;  his  testimony  reflects  'the 
truth '  so  far  as  he  has  received  it,  just  as  the  faith- 
ful mirror  reflects  the  light  that  has  come  upon  it. 
John  came  to  bear  such  witness  concerning  the 
Light,   that  through  him  all  might  be    led    to 
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'believe ' — trustfully  to  accept  that  Light,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  its  ioflueoce.  The  introduciion 
of  the  word  '  all  *  is  very  remarkable.  More  clearly 
than  any  other  passage  this  verse  teaches  us  how 
great  were  the  results  which  the  Baptist's  mission 
was  intended  to  produce,  immeasurably  greater 
than  those  which  were  actually  realised.  Had  Is- 
rael been  faithfully  and  obediently  wailing  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  John's  witness 
respecting  Jesus  would  have  turned  'all*  Israel 
(and,  through  Israel,  '  all '  men)  to  the  Saviour. 
In  immediate  effects  the  work  of  John,  like  that 
of  One  higher  than  John,  would  be  pronounced  by 
men  a  failure.  In  the  light  of  this  verse  we  can 
better  understand  such  passages  as  Mai.  iv. ;  Matt, 
xi.  9-14 ;  Luke  vii.  29,  30. 

Ver.  8.  He  wm  not  the  light,  bat  he  waa  that 
he  might  bear  witneat  conoemiiig  tlM  Light 
The  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  witness  borne 
by  John  underlies  the  words  of  ^this  verse.  Great 
as  Uie  Baptist  was,  he  was  not  the  Lieht  What 
he  was  is  not  expressed,  but  only  Uie  purpose 
which  he  was  to  fulfil  (comp.  ver.  23).  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  words  may  have  had  a  special 
application  to  the  opinions  which  (as  we  learn  from 
Acts  xviiL  25,  xix.  3)  existed  at  Ephesus  with 
r^ard  to  the  mission  of  John. 

Ver.  9.  There  waa  the  tme  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world. 
This  almost  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  will 
show  how  it  is  that  these  simple  words  have  been 
so  variously  explained.  As  m  the  English,  so  in 
the  Greek,  the  word  'coming'  mi^t  be  joined 
either  with  '  light '  or  with  '  man. '  The  punctua- 
tion we  have  i^opted  (it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  original  there  is 
little  or  no  punctuation)  will  show  that,  in  our 
view,  the  last  clause  is  to  be  joined,  not  with  the 
second,  but  with  the  first  clause  of  the  verse. 
What  has  been  said  above  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  Prologue  has  shown  that,  as  yet,  the  full 
presence  of  the  Word  personally  come  is  not  before 
us.  The  manifestation  is  in  its  initial  stage,  not 
yet  complete.  To  this  thought  the  word  '  coming  * 
exactly  corresponds.  But  still  more  important  m 
gttidixig  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  verse  is 
the  Evangelist's  use  of  the  last  phrase  elsewhere. 
The  expression  '  come  into  the  world '  occurs  in  as 
many  as  seven  other  passages  of  this  Gospel  (chap. 
Im*  I9i  vi.  14,  ix.  39,  xi.  27,  xii.  46,  xvi.  28,  xviii. 
37).  In  every  one  of  these  passages  the  words 
relate  to  the  Lord  Himself:  sometimes  they  are 
used  by  the  multitude  (vi.  14),  or  by  a  disciple 
(xi.  27),  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  '  He  that 
should  come ; '  sometimes  they  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  or  of  the  Evangelist,  in  passages  which 
speak  of  the  purpose  of  His  '  coming.*  In  chaps, 
in.  19  and  xii.  46  the  phrase  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  figure  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
latter  verse  (chap.  xii.  46)  is  especially  noteworthy ; 
for  Jesus  Himself  says,  '  I  am  come  a  light  into  the 
world.'  If,  then,  we  would  allow  the  Evangelist  to 
be  his  own  interpreter,  we  seem  bound  to  believe 
that  he  here  speaks  of  the  /i^Af  as  'coming  into 
the  world.'  If  the  words  are  joined  with  '  man,' 
they  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  thought.  '  Every 
man  *  is  really  as  full  and  inclusive  an  expression 
as  'every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  Fami- 
liarity with  the  common  rendering  may  prevent 
the  reader  from  at  once  perceiving  that  this  is  true ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  reflection  will  show  that 
by  the  change  much  is  gained,  nothing  lost.     In 


the  previous  verse  we  have  read  that  John  was 
not  'the  Light.'  When  he  'arose'  as  a  witness, 
the  true  Light  was  in  existence;  it  had  been 
shining  in  the  darkness ;  it  was  now  '  coming  into 
the  w6rld,' — about  to  manifest  itself  with  a  clear- 
ness and  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown. 

Two  more  of  the  special  terms  of  the  Gospel  meet 
us  here,  '  true '  and  *  world.'  It  is  unfortunate  that 
two  different  words  must  be  represented  by  the 
same  English  word,  'true.*  The  one  (used  in 
chaps,  iii.  33,  v.  31,  and  eleven  other  verses  of  the 
Gospel)  denotes  truth  in  contrast  with  falsehood;  the 
other,  which  we  have  before  us  here,  expresses  the 
real  as  contrasted  with  the  phenomenal,  that  which 
b  perfect  and  substantial  as  opposed  to  what  is  im- 
perfect and  shadowy,  or  that  which  is  fully  accom- 
plished in  contrast  with  the  type  which  prefigured 
It.  This  word  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  almost 
confined  to  the  writings  of  John.  Of  twenty- 
eight  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  nine  are  found 
in  this  Gospel,  four  in  the  First  Epbtle,  ten  in  the 
Revelation.  Three  of  the  remainingfive  passagesare 
(as  might  almost  have  been  foreseen)  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  other  examples  of  the  word 
in  this  Gospel  will  be  found  in  cnaps.  iv.  23,  37, 
vi.  32,  vii.  28,  viii.  16,  xv.  I,  xvii.  3,  xix.  35,  and 
in  most  of  these  the  reader  will  easily  trace  the 
idea.  The  'true  worshippers'  are  those  whose 
worship  is  real,  not  imperfect  and  undeserving  of 
the  name ;  the  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  is  '  the  true  bread,'  that  of  which  the  manna 
was  a  type,  that  which  ministers  real  and  abiding 
nourishment.  So  here  we  read  of  the  archet3rpal 
source  of  light,  the  light  which  alone  is  real  and 
perfect. — This  true  Light  was  coming  into  the 
*  world . '  Originally  signifying  the  universe  created 
and  ordered  by  the  hand  of  God,  '  the  world ' 
came  successively  to  mean  the  world  of  men,  and 
the  world  of  men  as  opposed  to  God.  In  this 
Gospel  especially,  we  read  of  the  world  as  an 
antagonistic  power,  unbelieving,  evil  in  its  works, 
hating  and  persecuting  Tesus  and  His  people, — a 
power  over  which  He  will  be  victorious,  and  which 
shall  be  convicted  of  sin  and  judged ;  but  we  also 
read  of  God's  love  to  the  world  (chap.  iii.  16),  and 
of  the  gift  of  His  Son  that  the  world  may  be  saved 
through  Him.  If  the  thought  of  evil  and  aliena- 
tion is  brought  oat  in  the  following  verse,  it  is 
most  important  to  observe  that  this  verse  speaks  of 
the  illumination  of  ez/ery  man.  No  man  belongs 
to  the  world  that  is  given  up  to  darkness  and  im- 
penitence, unless  he,  througn  resistance  and  choice 
of  evil,  have  made  the  light  that  was  in  him  to 
become  darkness  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  18). — We  can- 
not doubt  that  in  the  words  '  every  man '  there 
is  an  allusion  ta  John  ('a  man  sent  from  God') 
as  himself  illumined  by  this  Light. 

Ver.  10.  He  waa  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
came  into  being  throngh  him,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not.  The  subject  is  still  the  Li^ht, 
which  (ver.  9)  was  existent,  and  was  '  coming  into 
the  world.'  In  the  world,  indeed,  it  was  already 
(though  the  complete  manifestation  was  yet  to 
come),  and — here  (he  figure  passes  imperceptibly 
away,  giving  place  to  the  thought  of  the  Person — 
the  world,  though  brought  into  being  through  Him, 
recognised  not  His  presence.  Note  the  simplicity 
of  John's  style,  in  which  the  three  thougnts  of 
the  verse,  though  very  various  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, are,  so  to  speak,  placed  side  by  side.  These 
words  relate  both  to  (he  Pre-incamate  and  to  the 
Incarnate  Word.     The  development  is  rather  of 
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thought  than  of  time.  Alike  before  His  manifesta- 
tion m  the  flesh  and  after  it,  the  Word  was  '  in  the 
world.'  The  statement  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  Israel.  This  verse  is  a 
repetition,  in  a  more  concrete  form,  of  vers.  3-5 
(in  port). 

Ver.  1 1.  He  came  unto  his  own  home,  and  hia 
own  aooepted  him  not.  Is  this  verse  practically 
a  repetition  of  ver.  10,  in  language  more  solemn 
and  emphatic?  Or  do  we  here  pass  from  the 
thought  of  the  world  in  general  to  that  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  question  is  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty. As  ver.  12  is  certainly  quite  general  in  its 
meaning,  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  introduce  a 
limitation  here.  But  the  weight  of  argument 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  manifest  advance  of  thought  as  we  pass 
from  the  last  verse  to  this.  Instead  of '  He  was  in, ' 
we  find  *  He  came  unto;*  for  'the  world,*  we  have 
*  His  own  home ;'  for  *  knew*  (perceived  or  recog- 
nised), we  have  'accepted.'  Every  change  seems 
to  point  to  a  more  intimate  relationship,  a  clearer 
manifestation,  and  a  rejection  that  is  still  more 
without  excuse.  The  Word,  who  was  in  the  world 
(comp.  Prov.  viii.  31),  had  Hb  home  with  the 
chosen  people  (Ex.  xix.  5  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2),  to  which 
had  been  given  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God 
(Rom.  ix.  4).  It  is  still  mainly  of  the  Pre-incar- 
nate  Word  that  John  speaks.  In  the  whole  history 
of  Israel  had  been  illustrated  unfaithfulness  to  the 
truth  (comp.  Luke  xi.  49,  50;  Acts  vii.  51-53); 
and  the  tender  pathos  of  this  verse  recalls  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  rejection  of 
Himself  (Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

Ver.  12.  But  ai  many  ai  reoeived  him,  to 
ibem  gave  he  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  in  his  name.  We 
have  beheld  the  light  shining  in  the  darkness 
(vers.  10,  II);  the  thought  of  this  verse  is,  that 
the  darkness  overcame  it  not  I  As  we  have  already 
seen  (see  note  on  ver.  11),  the  language  a|;ain 
becomes  altogether  general.  Whosoever  *  received 
Him,'  to  whatever  period  of  time  or  nation  they 
mi^t  belong,  won  the  gift  here  spoken  of.  There 
is  a  perceptible  difference  between  '  accepted  *  (ver. 
1 1 )  and  '  received,  *  as  here  used.  Whilst  the  former 
lays  emphasis  on  the  will  that  consented  (or  refused) 
to  receive,  the  latter  brings  before  us  the  possession 
gained ;  so  that  the  full  meaning  is,  As  many  as 
by  accepting  Him  received  Him.  The  gift  is  not 
directly  stated  as  'sonship,'  perhaps  because  the 
full  manifestation  of  this  blessing  belongs  to  the 
latter  days  alone  (comp.  on  chaps,  iii.  5,  vii.  39 ; 
Rom.  viii.  15),  whereas  the  Evangelist  would  here 
include  the  time  of  incomplete  revelation  which 
came  before  the  Incarnation.  Then,  as  now,  men 
accepted  or  refused  Him ;  but  for  those  who  accepted 
was  reserved  'some  better  thing'  (Heb.  xi.  40) 
than  had  yet  been  clearly  made  known  to  man. — 
We  must  not  fail  to  note  (for  in  these  wonderful 
verses  everting  is  significant)  that  there  is  spe- 
cial fitness  m  the  expression  '  children '  radier  than 
^sons  of  God;'  for,  whereas  'sonship'  is  often 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  mere  adoption,  stress 
is  here  laid  on  an  actual  (though  spiritual)  pater- 
nity. The  right  or  authority  thus  to  become  chil- 
dren of  God  IS  given  by  the  Word  '  to  them  that 
believe  in  His  name.'  It  is  very  important  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  phrases  which  John 
uses  in  relation  to  belief  or  faith.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  simple  expression  'to  believe 
Him '  (as  in  chaps,  viii.  31,  v.  38,  etc.),  usually  de- 


noting the  acceptance  of  something  said  as  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  very  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  especially  in  the  writings  of 
John,  a  remarkable  combination  of  'beheve* 
with  a  preposition  literally  meaning  'into,'  by 
which  is  denoted  not  merely  an  acceptance  of 
words  or  professions,  but  such  an  acceptance  of 
the  Person  trusted,  such  an  approach  of  the  heart 
towards  Him,  as  leads  to  union  with  Him.  This 
peculiarly  Christian  formula  is  by  some  render«xi 
*  believe  in,*  by  others  'believe  on.'  Both  ren- 
derings are  found  in  the  Authorised  Version.  We 
have  uniformly  adopted  the  former,  because  it  most 
clearly  indicates  the  union  towards  which  the  faith 
tends. — ^There  are  a  few  passages  (see  the  marginal 
references)  in  which,  as  here,  this  phrase  '  believe 
in  *  is  followed  by  '  the  name.*  We  have  already 
seen  with  what  fulness  of  meaning  John  uses 
the  word  'name.'  As  in  many  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  '  name '  expresses  the  sum  of 
the  qualities  which  mark  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  person  (comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  6).  It  is  hard 
to  fix  the  precise  distinction  between  '  believing  in 
Him '  and  '  believing  in  His  name.'  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  bdiever 
trustfully  yields  himself  up  to  the  Person,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  revelation  of  the  Person.  Those 
who  in  chap.  ii.  23  are  spoken  of  as  believing 
'  in  the  name  *  of  Jesus,  had  not  reached  the  per- 
sonal union  which  believing  in  Jesus  implies ;  but 
through  their  trustful  acceptance  of  His  revelation 
of  Himself,  the  higher  gin,  the  closer  knowledge, 
might  soon  be  gained.  Here  the  '  name '  cannot 
but  recall  ver.  1 1  the  *  name  *  Word  expressed  the 
nature  of  the  Person  (comp.  ver.  6). 

Ver.  13.  Which  were  begotten,  not  of  blood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  bnt  of  Gk>d.  The  spiritual  history  of  those 
who  are  spoken  of  in  ver.  12  is  here  continued, 
and  the  nature  of  their  sonship  more  fully  defined. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  three  clauses  there  is  a 
distinct  progress  of  thought,  the  second  (contain- 
ing the  thought  of  *  will ')  being  more  definite  than 
the  first,  the  third  (in  which  '  man '  is  substituted 
for  '  flesh,' — a  person  for  human  nature  in  general) 
being  again  more  definite  than  the  second.  The 
three  clauses,  however,  reallv  express  but  one 
main  idea ;  what  that  is  must  be  learnt  from  the 
contrast  in  the  closing  words, — 'but  (they  were 
begotten)  of  God.'  These  believers  have  received 
the  right  to  become  '  children  of  God '  by  virtue  of 
a  true  spiritual  filiation,  being  begotten  of  God. 
The  contrast  to  such  a  sonship  is  the  very  claim 
which  is  so  strongly  made  by  the  Jews  in  chap,  viii., 
and  the  validity  of  which  our  Lord  altogether 
denies.  The  recollection  of  that  chapter,  which 
only  brings  into  bold  relief  the  habitual  assumption 
of  the  Judaism  of  that  day,  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  remarkable  emphasis  of  this  verse,  the 
threefold  denial  that  men  become  children  of  God 
by  virtue  of  any  natural  hereditary  descent. — Al- 
though it  is  the  claim  of  the  Jews  that  is  here  in 
the  writer's  thought,  yet,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
Jews  are  the  type  of  the  world  at  large  ;  by  others 
besides  Jews  like  presumptuous  claims  have  been 
made,  others  have  rested  in  the  '  divinity '  of  their 
race.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  first  clause  (literally  'not  of  bloods')  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Word  became  flesh.  With 
this  verse  we  enter  upon  the  fuller  and  more  con- 
crete aspect  of  the  Word  appearing  among  men. 
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seems  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  words  which 
follow,  'we  beheld  His  ^ory/  the  meaning  of 
which  is  fixed  by  the  opemng  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  (I  John  i.  1-3).  The  glory  was  like  that 
of  an  onfy  son  sent  from  a  father ;  no  image  bat 
this,  it  has  been  well  said,  '  can  express  the  two- 
fold chanicter  of  the  glory,  as  at  once  derivative 
and  on  a  level  with  its  source.'  In  the  only  son 
are  concentrated  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
father ;  on  him  all  the  father's  love  is  poured ;  to 
him  belongs  the  whole  inheritance;  on  him  the 
father,  when  he  sends  him  forth  on  an  embassy, 
bestows  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The 
translation  we  have  given  is,  we  believe,  that 
which  the  Greek  words  absolutely  demand ;  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  moreover,  to  be  the  only  rendering  that 
gives  meaning  to  the  word  of  comparison  'as,'  or 
preserves  the  progress  of  the  Evangelist's  thought. 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  word  bringing  in  the 
thought  of  Divine  Sonship.  The  attributes  and 
working  of  the  Divine  Word  have  been  continu- 
ally before  us ;  here  the  gK'ry  of  the  Word  become 
flesh  is  compared  with  that  of  an  onlv  son  sent 
from  a  father ;  but  it  is  not  until  ver.  10  that  these 
elements  are  combined  into  one  supreme  utterance 
of  truth.  The  last  words  of  the  verse  must  be 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence :  '  He 
(the  Word)  set  His  tabernacle  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth.*  They  go  far  towards  explaining 
the  *  glory '  which  the  disciples  *  beheld.  That 
the  Word  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  history  the  bestower  of  'grace  and  truth,' 
is  implied  in  the  imagery  of  the  earlier  verses  (vers. 
4,  9) ;  that  which  has  been  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing respectii^  the  Pre-incamate  Word  is  clearly 
stated  here  ofthe  Word  become  flesh.  But  this  ful- 
ness of  grace  and  truth  does  not  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  'glory.'  In  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  there  are  two  elements,  as  His  one  Person 
unites  two  natures  :  in  part  the  glory  is  unique  (in 
kind  and  not  only  in  degree),  belonging  to  the 
God-man  and  not  to  the  perfect  Man  ;  in  part  it 
is  communicable  to  men,  as  Jesus  Himself  says, 

*  The  glory  which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them.' 

Ver.  15.  John  beareth  witnesB  concerning 
him,  and  hath  cried,  saying,  This  was  he  of 
whom  I  spake.  He  that  cometh  after  me  has 
become  before  me,  because  he  was  before  me. 
We  have  seen  that  ver.  14  is  parallel  to  vers.  1-5. 
In  like  manner  this  verse  is  parallel  to  vers.  6-8 ; 
but  it  is  also  an  advance  upon  those  verses,  con- 
taining the  Baptist's  witness  to  the  Personal  Word 
become  flesh,  not  to  the  Word  as  the  general  Light 
of  men. — '  Beareth  witness,' — not  '  bare  witness  * 
(ver.  32).  It  is  as  if  the  Evangelist  would  say.  Of 
this  John  if  the  witness;  his  testimony  abides, 
unchanging,  always  present.  The  same  thought 
comes  out  more  distinctly  still  in  the  verb  which 
follows,    'hath   cried.'     (The  usual   translation 

*  crieth  '  seems  on  various  grounds  less  probable. ) 
The  loud  cry  of  the  faithful  witness  has  come 
down  through  all  the  years ;  we  seem  to  hear  its 
echoes  still.  The  Baptist  clearly  refers  to  wit- 
ness which  he  had  borne  after  Jesus  appeared ; 
hence  the  words,  'This  was  he.'  —  It  is  un- 
usually difficult  to  find  a  rendering  that  will  fully 
convey  the  meaning  of  this  verse.  As  the  word 
'  before '  occurs  in  two  members  of  the  verse,  the 
English  reader  inevitably  considers  the  contrast  to 
be  between  '  is  preferred  '  (or  '  is  become ")  and 
'he  was.'    In  reality,   'before'  here  answers  to 


As  personally  come  in  the  flesh,  however,  the 
Woid  contrasts  with  what  He  was  in  His  pre- 
existent  state;  and  hence,  before  we  have  the 
Baptist  introduced  to  us,  we  have  statements  ex- 
actly parallel  to  those  of  vers.  1-5.  That  now 
before  us  corresponds  to  ver.  i,  for  the  Incarnate 
Word  in  Himself  is  here  spoken  of.  He  who  was 
in  the  beginning,  who  was  with  God,  who  was 
God,  '  beoune  flesh  ; '  did  not  merely  take  to  Him 
a  human  body,  did  not  merely  become  an  in- 
dividual man,  but  assumed  human  nature  in  its  en- 
tireness (see chaps,  xii.27,  'soul;'  xiii.  21,  'spirit'), 
identified  Himself  with  the  race,  entered  into  such 
a  condition  that  He  could  have  perfect  communion 
and  fellowship  with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  The 
word  '  became '  does  not  denote  that  His  divine 
nature  was  laid  aside,  and  that  His  mode  of  being 
was  simply  human  until,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  His  work.  He  gradually  transformed  His  human 
mode  of  being  and  regained  for  it  all  the  glory  of  the 
divine.  Were  such  a  view  correct,  it  would  follow 
that  when  the  divine  was  regained  the  human  was 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  humanity  of  the  exalted 
Redeemer  is  not  now  as  real  as  it  was  during  His 
earthly  course.  No  such  thought  is  suggested  by 
'  became ; '  for  this  word  does  not  imply  that  the 
former  state  of  being  exists  no  longer.  What  is 
really  indicated  is  the  passing  into  a  new  state, — 
a  transition  rather  than  a  transformation.  The 
Word  remains,  with  all  His  essential  proper- 
ties ;  there  is  added  a  new  mode  of  being,  the 
assumption  of  a  new  nature,  denoted  by  'flesh.' 
The  most  important  parallels  to  this  verse  are 
I  John  iv.  2  and  2  John  7  ;  these  passages  differ 
from  the  present  in  that  the  historical  name  'Jesus 
Christ '  is  substituted  for  the  Word,  and  that  for 
the  mysterious  words  '  became  flesh '  we  read 
'hath  come'  (or  'cometh  ')  '  in  flesh.' 

And  he  set  his  tabernacle  among  ns,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory  (glory  as  of  an  only  begotten 
from  a  father), —full  of  grace  and  trath.  As  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  corresponded  to  ver.  I,  so 
these  clauses  correspond  to  vers.  2-5  ;  only  that, 
whereas  there  we  had  those  properties  of  the  Word 
in  virtue  of  which  He  gives  life  and  light  in  their 
most  general  form  to  all,  here  we  have  those  in 
virtue  of  which,  as  the  now  completed  revelation 
of  the  Father,  He  carries  this  life  and  light  onward 
to  perfection  in  such  as  truly  receive  Him.  Still, 
however,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Word  in  Himself 
that  is  before  us ;  if  men  are  introduced  in  the 
words  which  follow  as  beholders  of  His  glory,  it 
is  that  our  thought  may  rest,  not  on  the  blessing 
man  thus  receives  (that  is  expressed  below,  vers. 
16-18),  but  on  the  witness  borne  to  the  glory  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  The  figure  of  this  verse  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xxvi.  11  ; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  etc.);  the  Tabernacle  was  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  Israel,  the  house  in 
which  Tenovah  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
With  the  image  of  a  tent  or  tabernacle  is  often 
associated  the  thought  of  transitoriness ;  but  that 
the  word  used  here  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  this  thought  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  final  promise,  '  The  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall  set  His  tabernacle 
with  them'  (Rev.  xxi.  3).  As  the  Shechinah 
dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp 
of  Israel,  so  'the  Word  become  flesh'  dwelt 
'  amon^  us.*  Some  have  taken  the  last  words  to 
mean  'm  us,'  and  to  contain  a  new  reference  to 
the  assumption  of  human  nature ;  but  this  view 
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two  different  words.  A  literal  translation  will 
show  at  once  the  meaning  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  easy  expression  of  the  meaning :  '  He 
that  Cometh  behind  me  has  become  in  front  of  me, 
because  He  was  before  me,*  Jesus  came  *  after ' 
or  *  behind  *  John,  as  coming  later  in  His  manifes- 
tation to  the  world.  As  the  later  in  time,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  He  would  take  rank  after 
him  who  was  His  predecessor ;  but  He  has  been 
advanced  before  John ;  the  reason  of  this  is  given 
in  John's  declaration,  *  He  was  before  me.*  That 
which  these  words  directly  affirm  is  priority  of 
time  ;  but,  as  in  respect  of  human  birth  this  could 
not  be  affirmed  of  Jesus,  the  words  bring  into  view 
a  pre-existence  so  transcendent  as  of  itself  to  assert 
an  infinite  superiority  to  every  other  man.  This 
anterior  digmty  explains  why  He  that  followed 
John  has  come  to  be  before  him.  The  herald 
came  first,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King; 
when  the  King  arrives,  the  herald  retires  from 
view. — The  last  words  of  the  verse  require  further 
notice.  They  are  not  fully  represented  by  *  before 
me,*  as  if  they  contained  nothing  beyond  a  com- 
parison of  Jesus  with  the  Baptist.  The  former 
word  is  absolute,  '  He  was  first ;  *  the  other  word 
is  added  because  a  comparison  is  needed,  '  first  in 
regard  of  me.*  We  might  almost  paraphrase  the 
very  remarkable  combination  thus  :  First,  and  (by 
consequence)  before  me. 

Ver.  16.  Because  out  of  his  folnesB  we  all 
received,  and  grace  for  grace.  In  order  to 
understand  this  verse,  and  especially  the  very 
difficult  word  '  because,*  with  which  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  verse  begins,  we  must  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  passage.  Along  with  vers,  17 
and  18,  this  verse  is  parallel  to  vers.  9-13  ;  and 
ver.  14,  as  we  have  seen,  answers  to  vers.  1-5. 
The  last  verse  in  like  manner  stands  related  to 
vers,  6-8 ;  and,  as  these  verses  are  introduced 
between  ver.  5  and  ver.  9, — which  might  be  read 
continuously,  the  subject  remaining  the  same, — so 
is  ver.  15  almost  parenthetical,  bringing  in  (as  in 
the  earlier  verses)  the  witness  of  John  before  the 
statement  of  the  results  following  the  manifestation 
of  the  Word.  The  words  *  we  all  received  '  and 
*  His  fulness  *  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  verse 
is  a  continuation  of  the  thought  of  ver.  14,  and 
belongs  to  the  Evangelist,  not  to  the  Baptist.  If, 
then,  ver.  15  is  parenthetical,  the  present  verse 
is  naturally  introduced  by  the  word  'because.' 
We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  extreme 
importance  which  John  attaches  to  Christian 
experience.  In  ver.  9  we  have  had  the  fact  of 
what  the  Word  bestows.  Here  we  have  more. 
We  have  the  answer  of  Christian  experience  to  the 
fact.  We  have  not  merely  the  light  lightening, 
but  the  light  appropriated,  its  value  appreciated, 
its  power  felt.  Verse  14  had  not  described  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  word  *  beheld '  there  used 
had  oidy  assumed  it  (see  the  comment),  and  had 
mentioned  the  witness  which  it  gave.  Now  we 
have  the  description  itself:  hence  the  'because.* 
We  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Word  become  flesh, 
and  are  able  to  speak  of  that  glory,  '  because  out 
of  His  fiilness,*  etc.  The  last  stage  of  the  Pro- 
lojg;ue  is  thus  reached,  because  the  highest  point 
ofthought  is  attained.  No  more  can  be  said  when 
the  appropriation  of  the  Word  is  complete. 

The  fulness  spoken  of  is  that  of  grace  and  truth, 
which  so  reside  in  the  Incarnate  Word  that  nothing 
more  can  be  added.  It  is  an  absolute,  not  a  com- 
parative fulness, — a  proof  again  that  no  part  of 


that  fulness  is  to  be  won  back  in  the  progress  of 
the  Messianic  work.  That  fulness  resides  in  the 
*  Word  become  flesh,*  as  such.  *  Out  of  *  it  *  we 
all*  —  believers,  who  beheld  His  glory,  among 
whom  He  set  His  tabernacle  —  received.  The 
thing  is  past.  We  received  Him  (ver.  12).  When 
we  received  Him,  He  communicated  Himself  to 
us.  His  fulness,  so  far  as  we  could  receive  it,  was 
made  ours.  Hence  it  is  not  said  what  we  received  ; 
because  it  was  not  a  gift  bestowed  by  His  fiilness, 
but  the  measure  of  that  fiilness  itself  which  we 
were  capable  of  receiving. 

We  are  thus  led  also  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  *and  grace  for  grace.* 
Not  exactly  'grace  upon  grace,*  as  if  the  meaning 
were  successive  measures  of  grace,  one  added  to 
another ;  but  grace  eiven  in  fresh  measure  as  each 
preceding  measure  has  been  improved,  the  'ful- 
ness *  constantly  more  and  more  made  ours  until 
we  'are  fulfilled  unto  all  the  fulness  of  God* 
(Eph.  iii.  19).     It  is  Christian  experience  again. 

Ver.  17.  Because  the  law  was  given  tluough 
Moeee:  grace  and  tmth  came  through  Jesns 
Christ.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  verse  should 
be  taken  as  directly  parallel  to  ver.  1 1 ;  hence  the 
definite  reference  to  the  pre-Christian  revelation 
here  (see  note  on  ver.  11).  The  thought  of  Chris- 
tian experience  again  explains  the  connection  of 
this  verse  with  Ae  preceding.  The  law  is  not 
undervalued.  It  was  divine.  It  was  a  gift  of 
God,  It  was  a  gift  through  the  great  Lawgiver 
of  whom  Israel  was  proud.  But  it  was  a  fixed 
unalterable  thing,  with  definite  boundaries,  not 
stretching  out  into  the  illimitable  and  eternal.  It 
could  not  express  unbounded  grace  and  truth,  un- 
bounded love,  because  in  its  very  nature  law  has 
limits  which  it  cannot  pass.  Now,  however, 
there  has  *  come  *  (a  far  higher  word  than  *  was 
given  *)  a  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  within  which 
we  stand,  and  which  we  are  to  appropriate  more 
and  more, — vast,  illimitable,  as  is  that  God  who 
is  love.  Hence,  therefore,  the  experiettce  of  ver. 
16  is  possible. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  two 
thoughts  of  this  verse  are  placed  side  by  side  (see 
ver.  10),  though  in  reality  the  first  is  subordinate 
to  the  second. 

And  now  comes  in  the  great  Name  as  yet 
unnamed,  but  named  now  in  all  the  universality 
of  its  application,  the  Name  which  embraces 
historical  Christianity  in  its  whole  extent  as  the 
religion  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  religion  of 
man, — the  name  which,  in  its  one  half  ('Jesus,' 
Joshua,  Jehoshua,  'Jehovah  is  Salvation*)  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  all  God's  dealings  with  man, 
and  in  its  other  half  ('Christ')  the  Divine  con- 
secration of  the  Redeemer  to  His  work. — The  verbs 
of  this  verse  are  used  with  great  propriety, —  'was 
given '  of  what  was  incidental  in  origin  and  tempor- 
ary induration;  'came' (literally,  'became')  of  what, 
though  revealed  in  time,  was  an  eternal  reality. 

One  reflection  alone  remains,  and  then  the 
Prologue  may  close. 

Ver.  18.  Ho  one  hath  seen  Ood  at  any  time ; 
One  who  is  only  begotten  God,  he  that  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  declared  him.  It  is 
not  possible  in  a  commentary  such  as  this  to 
defend  the  reading  which  we  here  adopt,  '  God  * 
instead  of  '  Son.'  But  the  passage  is  so  extremely 
important  that  we  may  be  permitted  for  once  to 
depart  from  our  usual  practice  of  not  referring  to 
other  writers,  and  to  commend  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  finest  critical  Dissertations  ever  published 
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in  any  language  upon  a  reading  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  refer  to  that  l^  Dr.  Hort  of 
Cambridge  upon  this  text  (Macmillan,  1876). 
We  add  only  that  by  thus  reading  we  preserve  an 
important  characteristic  of  the  structural  prin- 
ciples of  our  Evangelist,  that  which  leads  hmi  at 
the  dose  of  a  section  or  a  period  to  return  to  its 
banning.  The  word  *  God*  here  corresponds  to 
*God  *  in  ver.  i. 

'No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'  The 
contrast  is  to  'we  beheld'  in  ver.  14,  and  the 
words  describe  God  in  His  nature  as  God ;  He 
dweUeth  in  light  that  is  inacessible.  The  soul 
longs  to  see  Him,  but  this  cannot  be.  Is  then 
its  longing  vain,  its  cry  unheard  ?  The  Evangelist 
answers,  No.  One  has  '  declared '  Him,  has,  as 
the  Word,  unfolded  and  explained  Him.  And 
the  glorious  fitness  of  the  Word  to  do  this  is 
pointed  out  in  three  particulars,  all  showing  how 
fitly  He  could  do  that  which  none  other  could  do. 
(i)  He  is  'only  begotten,'  Son  among  all  other 
sons  in  His  own  peculiar  sense,  who  is  fully  able 
to  represent  the  Father,  to  whom  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Father  flow.  (2)  He  is  God— not 
only  Son,  but,  as  Son,  God, — Himself  divine, 
not  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but  possessing  all  the 
attributes  of  true  and  real  divinity.  (3)  It  is 
He  who  '  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'  The 
climax  of  thought,  and  the  consideration  th^t 
here  are  mentioned  the  conditions  which  make  it 
possible  for  Jesus  to  be  the  complete  Interpreter 
of  the  Father,  preclude  our  taking  these  words  as 
referring  to  the  state  which  succeeded  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension, — in  the  sense,  '  He  that 
hath  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.*  He  of 
whom  the  Evangelist  speaks  is  more  than  '  only 
b^otten,'  more  than  'God.'  He  is  'in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.'  In  Him  God  is  revealed  as 
a  Father  ;  without  Him  He  can  be  revealed  only 
as  God.  The  words  thus  include  more  than 
'  with  God  '  in  ver.  i,  more  than  the  Divine  self- 


communion,  the  communion  of  God  with  God. 
The  fatherly  element,  the  element  of  love,  is 
here.  v«ut  of  that  element  of  love,  or  of  grace  and 
truth,  the  Son  comes ;  into  it  He  returns.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  His  being  so  to  do.  He  did 
so  from  eternity.  He  did  so  in  time.  He  shall 
do  it  in  the  eternity  to  come.  Not  less  does  it 
belong  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  His  nature  to 
do  so,  than  to  be  '  only  beeotten,'  to  be  '  God.' 
Therefore  is  He  fully  qualified  to  declare  the 
Father,  whom  to  know  as  thus  made  known  in 
Jesus  Christ  (ver.  17)  is  that  'eternal  life'  after 
which  the  heart  of  man  feels,  and  in  the  possession 
of^which  alone  is  it  completely  blessed  (comp. 
xvii.  3,  XX.  31). 

One  remark  has  still  to  be  made  upon  a  point 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  interfere  with  the 
correctness  of  that  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
Prologue  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  interest,  but  also  a  guide  in  the  inter- 
pretation. There  is  no  mention  c^  the  refection  of 
the  Word  in  vers.  14-18.  But  this  fact  when 
rightly  con^dered  rather  confirms  what  has  been 
said.  It  illustrates  that  progress  which  in  this 
Gospel  always  accompanies  ps^lelism. 

In  vers.  1-5,  the  first  section  of  the  Prologue, 
we  have  seen  that  rejection  is  implied. 

In  vers.  6-13,  the  second  section,  it  is  fully 
brought  out. 

In  vers.  14-18,  the  third  section,  it  is  over- 
come. 

Thus  also,  taking  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  it  b 
implied  in  the  section  immediately  preceding  the 
Conflict  (chaps,  ii.  12-iv.  54)1  It  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  section  of  Conflict  (chaps,  v.  i-xii.  50). 
It  is  overcome  in  the  section  following  (chaps, 
xiii.  I -xvii.  26). 

How  unique,  how  wonderful  is  the  plan  of  the 
Gospel !  How  much  light  does  the  whole  cast 
upon  each  part,  how  much  each  part  upon  the 
whole  I 
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Chapter  I.    19-34. 

T/ie  Witness  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus, 

ND  this  is  the  "record*  of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent*«VeT^7: 
priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem*  to  ask  him,  Who 


chap.  V.  33. 


20  art  thou  ?    And  he  *  confessed,  and  denied  not ;  but*  confessed,  *  M«tt.ifi.  n : 

chftD.  Ill    98  * 

2 1  I  am  not  the  Christ.    And  they  asked  him,  What  then  ?    Art    Acuxiii.  ts\ 
thou  '  Elias  ?*    And  he  saith,  I  am  not.     Art  thou  "^  that  •  e  Mai.  jv.  5. 

22  prophet?    And  he  answered,  No.     Then  said  they^  unto  him,    14. 
Who  art  thou  }  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent    14. 

23  us.    What  sayest  thou  of  thyself.^    '  He  said,  I  am  the'  voice  #Mati. iu.  3. 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 

24  Lord,  as  -^said  the  prophet  Esaias.'     And  they  which  were  sent/isa.  xi.  3. 


*  witness 

•  omit  from  Jerusalem 
«the 


'  sent  unto  him  from  Jerusalem 

*  And  he  *  Elijah 

'  They  said  therefore        ®  a  •  Isaiah 
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25  were  of  the  Pharisees.**    And  they  asked  him,  and  said  unto  jf^JJf;^^*; 
him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that"  Christ,    ^f^*** 

26  nor  Elias,*  neither  that"  prophet?    John  answered  them,  say-  ,chiii'.uLa6 
ing,  *'  I  baptize  with  water :  but  there  standeth  one  among  you,  ^  vct^36; 

27  whom  ye  know  not;"  *  He  it  is,  who'*  coming  after  me  is    fij^?) 
preferred  before  me,"  whose  shoe's  latchet "  I  am  not  worthy    tpi^t^g; 

28  to  unloose.    These  things  were  done  *  in  Bethabara*'  beyond    ST""*^ 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing.  coS?  hiJ' 

29  The  next  day  John"  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and    LVilasV 
saith.  Behold "  the  *  Lamb  of  God,  '  which  taketh  away  the  sin    iiiTi'^ '*• 

30  of  "  the  world.     *  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh    5.  a,  iv.M'; 
a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me:  for "^^  he  was  before  me.  iwc£;>!*iu.*i6, 

31  And  I  knew  him  not:  but  that  he  should"  be  made  manifest    i[^33.5x', 
to   Israel,  'therefore  am    I   come"  baptizing  with"  water.    TxiL^"^';, 

32  ^And  John  bare  record,"  saying,  I  saw"  the  Spirit  descending    ai^aa*. 

33  from  heaven  like  a  dove,"  and  it  abode  upon  him.     And  I  ^Y^^v 

Luke  1.  76, 

knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with "  water,    77.    ...  ^ 

'  >  Matt.  iu.  16 ; 

the  same  said"'  unto  me,  Upon  whom"  thou  shalt  see  the    chap.v.33. 

,   ,  9  Matt.  IU.  II. 

Spint  descending,  and  remaining  on"  him,  ^the  same  is  he '•Matt^x;. 

34  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."     And  I  saw,  and  bare 
record  **  that  this  is  the  **  Son  of  God. 

'•  And  some  from  among  the  Pharisees  had  been  sent 

**  art  not  the  "  nor  the 

'*  in  water :  in  the  midst  of  you  standeth  one  whom  ye  know  not, 

"  omt't  He  it  is  who  "  omi/  is  preferred  before  me. 

*•  the  latchet  of  whose  sandal  "  Bethany 

i»  he  ^^  Behold,  *o  is  become  before  me,  because 

*^  may  *»  therefore  came  I  *•  in         **  witness 

**  I  have  beheld  *•  descending  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven 

*'  he  said  **  whomsoever  *^  abiding  upon 

^  the  Holy  Spirit  ^^  And  I  have  seen  and  have  borne  witness 

Contents.    We  enter  here  upon  the  second  word  of  the  present  verse  (with  which  the  r^;ular 

great  division  of  the  Gospel,  extending  from  i.  19  narrative  commences)  shows  that  this  section  must 

toil.  II,  and  containing  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  be   connected    with    what   ^oes  before.      It  is 

as  He  takes  His  place  m  the  field  of  human  his-  possible  that  this  connection  is  really  very  close, 

tory  and,  alike  in  the  witness  borne  to  Him  by  The  words  '  this  is  the  witness  of  John '  do  not 

the  Baptist  and  in  His  manifestation  of  Himself  necessarily  mean  '  this  witness  which  foltows  is  the 

to  His  disciples,  shows  us  what  He  is.    When  we  witness  of  John  ;  *  the  Evangelist's  ordinary  usage 

know  Him  we  shall  be  prepared  to  follow  Him,  in  similar  cases  suggests  that  the  sense  intended 

as  He  enters  upon  and  accomplishes  His  work  in  is  rather,   '  And  of  this  kind  —  confirmatory  of 

the  world.    That  work  in  theproper  sense  of  the  the  preceding  statements  —  is  the  witness,*  etc. 

word  does  not  yet  begin.    The  first  section  of  Such  an  interpretation  best  accounts  for  the  use  of 

this  division  extends  from  i.  19  to  i.  34,  and  con-  the  present  tense,   'this  »'  (comp.    ver.    15), 

tains  the  witness  of  the  Baptist.    The  subordinate  stanaing  in  striking  contrast  to  the  past  tenses 

parts  of  this  section  are — (i)  vers.   19-28,  the  which  immediately  follow;  it  also  throws  light  on 

witness  by  the  Baptist  on  the  first  day  spoken  of ;  the  remarkably  emphatic  words  which  form  the 

(2)  vers.  29-34,  His  witness  on  the  second  day.  first  half  of  ver.  20.    Thus  viewed,  the  present 

Ver.  19.  And  this  Is  the  witnea  of  Joim«  section  attaches  itself  to  ver.  15 ;  what  is  there 

when  the  Jews  lent  unto  him  ftom  JenuHdem  given  in  a  general  form  is  now  related  with  greater 

priesti  and  Levitee  to  ask  him.  Who  art  thou  t  fiilness,  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 

The  preceding  verses  (1-18)  are  so  strongly  marked  the  history.    The  'witness*  directly  intended  is 

in  diaracter,  and    so  distinctly  constitute  one  that  of  vers.  19-27 ;  but  we  must  also  include  the 

coherent  whole,  that  we  cannot  but  place  them  in  very  important  testimony  borne  on  the  following 

a  section  by  themselves.    And  yet  they  do  not  day,  especially  that  of  vers.  33,  34,  which  presents 

form  a  distinct  preface  to  the  book  (such,  for  ex-  (in  a  different  form)  some  of  the  leading  truths  of 

ample,  as  we  nnd  in  Luke  i.  1-4),  for  the  first  the  Prologue, — As  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  the 
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mission  of  Jesus  is  introduced  by  the  Baptist ;  the 
peculiarity  of  John's  narrative  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Baptist  s  testimony  is  obtained  in  answer 
to  a  question  asked  by  *  the  Jews/  who  send  a 
deputation  to  him  'from  Jerusalem,'  the  centre 
of  the  theocracy. 

In  this  mention  of  *  the  Jews '  we  meet  for  the 
first  time  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic  terms 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  other  Gospels  the 
expression  occurs  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  times, 
and  twelve  of  these  instances  are  examples  of  a 
single  phrase,  *  King  of  the  Jews,*  and  that 
phrase  used  by  Gentiles.  The  remaining  pas- 
sages are  Mark  vii.  3 ;  Luke  vii.  3,  xxiii. 
51 ;  and  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (slightly  different 
&om  the  rest  in  the  absence  of  the  article).  In 
this  Gospel  —  in  addition  to  six  examples  of 
the  title  *  Kinjg;  of  the  Jews,*  used  as  in  the  other 
Gospels — we  hnd  more  than  fifty  passages  in  which 
the  Evangelist  himself  (not  quoting  from  any  Gen- 
tile) speaks  of  *  the  Jews.*  Had  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  been  a  Gentile,  this  usage  might  have 
seemed  very  natural ;  but  it  is  no  less  natural  in 
the  case  of  a  writer  who,  though  a  Jew  by  birth, 
has  long  been  severed  from  his  countr3m[ien 
through  their  rejection  of  his  Lord.  The  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  nation  in  this  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus  are  those  whom  John  usually  desig- 
nates as  *the  Jevrs.'  When  the  other  Gospels 
speak  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Pharisees,  chief 
priests,  elders,  scribes,  Sadducees,  or  lawyers,  John 
(who  mentions  none  of  these  classes  except  Phari- 
sees and  chief  priests,  and  these  not  very  frequently) 
is  wont  to  use  this  general  term.  The  mass  of  the 
l^eople,  the  led  as  contrasted  with  the  leaders,  he 
speaks  of  as  '  the  multitude '  or  *  the  multitudes. ' 
Hence  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  we  meet 
with  *  the  Jews,'  we  must  understand  the  parly 
possessed  of  greatest  influence  in  the  nation,  the 
representatives  of  Judaism,  the  leaders  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus.  Even  where  the  term  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  it  does  not  simply  designate  the 
nation  ;  when  employed  by  the  Evangelist  himself, 
it  almost  always  bears  with  it  the  impress  of  one 
thought — that  of  general  unfaithfulness,  of  a 
national  depravation  which  culminated  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  deputation 
here  spoken  of  was  sent  by  the  Sanhedrin  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  formal  and  important,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  persons  belonging  to  the  two 
classes  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  represent 
the  service  of  the  Temple  (Josh.  iii.  3  ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  27;  Ezek.  xliv.  15).  Ifwc  add  to  this  the 
fact  that,  as  appears  from  ver.  24,  Pharisees  also 
were  present,  the  striking  character  of  the  scene 
before  us  will  be  manifest.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
Baptist,  standing  alone  in  the  startling  strangeness 
of  his  prophetic  mission  ;  on  the  other  are  all  who 
either  possessed  or  had  assumed  religious  authority 
in  Israel — the  Jews,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and 
the  Pharisees.  The  question,  *  Who  art  thou  ? ' 
has  reference  to  the  supposed  personal  claims  of 
the  Baptist.  Might  it  not  be  that  one  who  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  had 
produced  so  profound  an  effect  upon  all  classes, 
was  the  very  Messiah  anxiously  waited  for  at  this 
time?    Compare  Luke  iii.  15. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  confessed  and  denied  not. 
And  he  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ.  The 
answer  of  the  Baptist  is  reported  with  great 
solemnity.     The  effect  of  the  double  statement, 


'  he  confessed  and  denied  not '  (comp.  ver.  3 ; 
I  John  ii.  4,  27)  is  to  give  peculiar  impressiveness 
to  the  words  :  St.  John  thus  brings  into  relief  the 
single-minded  faithfulness  of  the  Baptist,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrects  mistaken  opinions  as  to  the 
character  of  his  mission  (see  note  on  ver.  8).  In 
the  reply  itself  the  first  word  is  strongly  emphatic, 
<It  is  not  I  who  am  the  Christ.*  The  baptist 
thus  prepares  the  way  ibr  the  further  statements 
which  he  is  to  make  with  the  view  of  guiding  his 
hearers  to  that  Christ  who  is  come,  and  whom  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  he  is  to  proclaim. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  asked  him,  what  Uient 
Art  thou  Elijah?  And  he  saith,  I  am  not 
The  question  was  a  natural  one,  for  the  thought 
of  the  coming  of  Elijah  was  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5). 
The  answer  seems  less  natural,  for  our  Lord,  when 
He  spoke  of  the  Baptist,  described  him  as  '  Elijah 
which  was  for  to  come  *  (Matt.  xi.  14).  It  is 
possible  that  even  the  Baptist  himself  did  not 
know  that  he  was  '  Elijah  in  this  latter  sense, 
and  hence  could  reply  without  hesitation  that  he 
is  not  that  prophet. 

Art  thou  the  prophet?  And  he  answered,  Ko. 
A  third  supposition  is  tried.  Is  he  *  the  prophet  *  ? 
A  comparison  of  i.  25  and  vii.  40,  41,  vnth  vi.  14, 
1 5,  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
at  this  time  two  currents  of  opinion  with  reg^ud  to 
the  coming  prophet  (Deut.  xviii.  15),  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  Messiah,  the  other  main- 
taining that  the  two  characters  would  be  united  in 

*  him  that  should  come.*  But  that  a  prophet  would 
certainly  appear  at  the  opening  of  the  Messianic 
age  was  expected  by  all.  Hence  the  question,  as 
now  put,  covered  the  only  other  supposition  that 
could  explain  the  important  position  which  the 
Baptist  had  assumed,  and  which  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  introducing  a  new  era.  But  the 
main  point  with  the  Baptist  is  to  show  that,  strictly 
speaking,  he  is  simply  the  herald  of  that  era.  He 
is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in  whom  it 
both  begins  and  is  completed  (comp.  Matt.  xi.  1 1- 
13).  The  new  supposition  is  accordingly  repudi- 
ated in  terms  as  emphatic  as  before. 

Ver.  22.  They  said  therefore  onto  him.  Who 
art  thou  ?  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them 
that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  at  tiiyself  f 
The  Baptist  has  disowned  the  three  suppositions 
that  have  been  made.     He  is  not  *  the  Christ,*  not 

•  Elijah,*  not  *  the  prophet.*  The  deputation  now 
appeal  directly  to  himself  to  state  who  he  is. 

Ver.  23.  He  said,  I  am  a  voice  of  one  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The 
words  are  from  Isa.  xl.  3,  and,  though  slightly 
modified  in  form,  they  completely  express  the 
sense  of  the  original  passage.  To  captive  Israel, 
whose  warfare  is  now  accomplished,  whose  iniquity 
is  pardoned,  the  glorious  approach  of  her  Deliverer 
is  proclaimed.  He  comes  to  lead  back  his  people 
through  the  desert  to  their  own  land.  The  herald's 
voice  sounds  in  the  desert,  announcing  the  coming 
of  the  King,  commanding  that  all  obstacles  be 
removed  from  the  course  of  His  triumphal  march, 
and  that  through  the  wilderness  there  be  made  a 
highway  for  the  Deliverer  and  for  the  people 
whom  He  has  set  free.  The  Baptist  takes  the 
words  in  their  true  application  to  the  Messianic 
deliverance  and  kingcfom.  He  speaks  of  him- 
self as  the  herald,  or  rather  as  the  herald's 
voice ;  as  in  ver.  8,  his  personality,  so  to  speak,  is 
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swallowed  up  in  the  message  which  he  caine  to 
bring. 

\^er.  24.  And  some  from  among  the  Pharisees 
had  been  sent.  We  cannot  doubt  that  these 
words  are  introduced  to  lead  on  to  the  following 
statement,  rather  than  to  give  completeness  to  the 
account  of  the  preceding  visrses.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  to  think  of  a  second  and  entirely 
new  deputation.  The  persons  now  introduced 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  Brst  body  of  ques- 
tioners. But  the  pMoint  of  special  interest  to  them 
is  that  which  meets  us  in  ver.  25,  rather  than  that 
already  spoken  of.  They  were  Pharisees,  and  the 
Pharisees  considered  themselves  the  guardians  of 
the  ordinances  of  religious  worship  amongst  their 
countrymen.  Hence  the  si^ficance  of  the  state- 
ments in  iv.  I,  ix.  13-15,  xii.  42  ;  and  also  of  the 
question  which  is  now  addressed  to  the  Baptist. 
That  question  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  hostile 
bearing  towards  him ;  nor  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  do  the  Pharisees  in  general 
appear  to  have  opposed  the  Saviour  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  'Jews'  (comp.  on  iii.  i,  vii.  ^2). 

Ver.  25.  And  they  askea  him,  and  saidf  onto 
him«  Why  baptLsest  thon  then^  if  then  art  not 
the  Christ,  nor  El^h,  nor  the  prophet?  The 
'Jews,'  the  representatives  of  the  theocratic  spirit 
of  the  people,  had  been  mainly  concerned  about 
the  position  of  the  Baptist  in  relation  to  the  national 
hopes.  Could  it  be  that  he  was  about  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  it  to 
victory  ?  The  Pharisees  concern  themselves  more 
about  the  rite  administered  by  the  Baptist.  It  is 
the  baptism  of  persons  belonging  to  the  chosen 
people  that  startles  them.  They  might  have  viewed 
tiis  baptism  without  surprise  had  he  invited  to  it 
those  only  who  were  beyond  the  pale  of  Israel. 
But  that  one  who,  by  his  own  confession,  was 
neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the  prophet, 
should  thus  administer  a  rite  symbolical  of  cleans- 
ing to  those  who,  as  Jews,  were  already  clean,  this 
it  was  that  threw  them  into  perplexity. — On  the 
significance  of  John's  baptism,  see  notes  on  chap, 
iii.  5  and  Matt.  iii.  6. 

Vers.  26,  27.  John  answered  them,  saying,  I 
baptise  in  water.  The  meaning  of  the  Baptist's 
answer  has  been  greatly  obscured  by  the  inser- 
tion of  *  but '  after  these  words.  It  has  thus  been 
supposed  that  the  object  of  the  Baptist  is  to  de- 
preciate his  baptism  by  bringing  it  into  comparison 
with  the  baptism  in  the  Spint  administered  by 
Jesus.  The  two  baptisms,  however,  are  not  as  yet 
oompared  with  one  another.  What  John  depre- 
dated was  himself,  not  the  rite  which  he  adminis- 
tered ;  and  at  ver.  31  he  expressly  magnifies  his 
baptian,  and  points  out  its  high  prophetic  signi- 
ficance. From  this  last-mentioned  verse  the  im- 
port of  the  present  clause  must  be  determined. 
Even  now  John  means,  I  baptize  in  water  that  I 
may  call  attention  to  Him  whose  way  I  am  com- 
missioned to  prepare.  For  this  purpose  I  am  '  a 
voice  of  one  that  crieth ; '  for  this  purpose  also 
'I  baptize  in  water. '— In  the  midst  of  you 
standeth  one  whom  ye  know  not,  coming  after 
me,  the  latchet  of  whose  sandal  I  am  not 
worthy  to  unloose.  Now  follows  the  great  fact 
explanatory  of  all  this  divine  work  of  preparation, 
that  the  One  waited  for  is  come.  Three  stages  of 
His  manifestation,  however,  are  to  be  marked ; 
and  as  yet  we  have  only  reached  the  first,  *  lie 
standeth  in  the  midst  of  you.*  So  standing.  He 
is  distinguished  by  three  characteristics:  (i)  *Ve 


know'  Him  'not,' — the  *  ye '  being  emphatic,  ye  to 
whom  He  would  gladly  reveal  Himself:  (2)  He 
Cometh  *  after  me'  (see  ver.  15):  (3)  His  glory  is 
so  great  that  the  Baptist  is  not  worthy  to  unloose 
the  latchet  of  His  sandal.  On  the  last  words  sec 
note  on  Mark  i.  7. 

Such  is  the  first  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to 
Jesus.  The  fuller  testimonies  have  yet  to  come. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  narrative  pauses  to 
tell  us  that  this  testimony  was  given  at  the  very 
place  where  the  Baptist  was  at  the  moment  making 
so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  people. 

Ver.  28.  These  things  were  done  in  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bethabara  is  not  the  true  reading  in  this  verse. 
Origen,  writing  in  the  third  century,  states  that 
he  found  Bethany  in  almost  all  copies  of  the 
Gospel.  This  statement  is  decisive.  It  cannot  be 
set  aside,  nor  indeed  is  it  even  lessened  in  weight, 
by  the  fact  that  Origen  himself,  owing  to  his  in- 
ability to  identify  Bethany,  believed  Bethabara  to 
be  the  place  intended.  The  existence  of  another 
Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  presents  no  difficulty,  as 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  two  places  to  bear  the 
same  name.  The  instances  of  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix. 
10 ;  Mark  vi.  45),  Carmel,  Caesarea,  etc.,  are  well 
known.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  two  names, 
though  alike  written  Bethania  in  Greek,  may  in 
their  ori^nal  Hebrew  form  have  been  different 
words ;  just  as,  for  instance,  the  'Abel'  of  Gen. 
iv.  2  is  sdtogether  different  in  actual  form  from  the 
'  Abel '  of  2  Sam.  xx.  14.  This  Bethany  may  have 
been  small  and  unimportant;  Bethabara,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known, 
that  the  addition  of  the  words  '  bevond  Jordan ' 
would  have  been  less  natural.  Of  the  situation  of 
Bethany  we  know  no  more  than  we  are  told  in  this 
verse  (comp.  chap.  ii.  i).  It  has  been  variously 
placed, — near  Jericho,  near  Scythopolis  (a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  and  by  ore 
recent  writer,  Caspari,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that 
sea.  The  last  opinion  seems  the  least  probable  of 
the  three. 

The  second  testimony  of  the  Baptist  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Ver.  29.  The  next  day  he  seeth  Jeans  coming 
nnto  him.  The  '  day '  is  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  day  of  the  first  testimony,  and  the  climactic 
arrangement  of  the  narrative  is  already  perceptible. 
Already  Jesus  is  in  a  different  position.  On  the 
previous  day  He  was  spoken  of  as  '  coming  after ' 
John ;  now  He  is  *  coming  unto '  him.  Then  He 
stood  unknown,  unrecognised,  amidst  the  throng ; 
now  He  is  expressly  pointed  out  by  His  fore- 
runner. Then  it  was  His  elevation  above  John 
that  was  expressed ;  now  it  is  the  greatness  of 
His  work  in  itself. —And  saith,  &hold,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  The  translation  of  this  clause  has  been 
disputed  (see  the  margin  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion), but  without  eood  reason.  The  idea  of 
*  taking '  or  *  bearing  sin  is  indeed  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  it  is  not 
expressed  by  the  word  here  used,  which  denotes 
tatting  awayt  removal.  In  meaning,  however,  the 
two  renderings  would  almost  coincide,  since  the 
metaphor  of  the  verse  is  sacrificial :  in  the  thought 
of  bearing  sin  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  involved 
the  removal  of  the  punishment  deserved  and  of  the 
sin  itself.  There  is  only  one  other  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  expression  is  foimd, 
I  John  iii.  5,  and  there  the  meaning  is  very  clear. 
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A  much  more  difiicult  question  remains  :  What  is 
the  Baptist*s  meaning  when  he  speaks  of '  the  Lamb 
of  God '  ?  The  answer  which  perhaps  now  finds 
most  favour  with  commentators  is,  tnat  this  parti- 
cular image  was  directly  suggested  to  his  mind  by 
the  memorable  prophecy  oflsa,  liii.,  in  one  verse 
of  which  (ver.  7)  there  is  an  allusion  to  *  a  lamb.' 
But  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation.  A  reference  to  the  chapter  will  show 
that  in  that  verse  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  *  lamb ' 
as  an  example  of  uncomplainii^  patience,  and  not 
in  connection  with  taking  away  sin.  '  He  was 
oppressed,  although  he  submitted  himself,  and 
opened  not  his  mouth ;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before  her  shearers ; 
and  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  Again,  had  the 
prophecy  of  this  chapter  been  definitely  the  source 
of  tne  Baptist's  words,  we  might  surely  have  looked 
for  some  close  resemblances  of  language.  But  such 
coincidences  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
chapter :  the  ideas  of  taking  and  bearing  sin  are 
prominent,  but  they  are  expressed  by  words  alto* 
gether  different  from  that  here  used.  If  we  are 
thus  obliged  to  look  away  from  Isaiah's  great 
prophecy  of  Messiah,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual  of  sacrifice.  Again  we  are  met  by 
difficulties.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  bring  in 
here  the  thought  of  any  other  than  the  sin-offerings 
and  yet  it  was  only  occasionally,  and  almost  as  an 
exception,  that  a  sin-offering  consisted  of  a  lamb 
( Lev.  iv.  32).  The  lamb  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices  was  a  bumt-ofTering.  There  remain 
only  two  other  explanations  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  just  possible  that  '  the  lamb '  merely  indicatts  a 
sacrificial  victim,  the  gentleness  and  harmlessness 
of  this  animal  making  it  especially  suitable  as  a 
type.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that 
the  Baptist  spoke  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The  pecu- 
liar denniteness  of  the  expression  {*^the  Lamb  of 
God ')  will  in  this  case  need  no  explanation :  no 
thought  was  more  familiar  to  the  Israelite  than 
that  of  the  lamb  for  the  Passover ;  and,  we  may 
add,  few  thoughts  are  brought  out  in  this  Gospel 
with  greater  distinctness  than  the  relation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  feast  (see 
notes  on  chaps,  vi.  and  xix.).  As  the  institution  of 
the  Passover  preceded  the  general  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, its  laws  and  arrangements  lie  without  the 
circle  of  the  ordinary  ritual  of  sacrifices,  and  com- 
bine ideas  which  were  otherwise  kept  distinct. 
The  paschal  supper  resembles  the  peace-offerings, 
the  characteristic  of  which  was  the  sacred  feast 
that  succeeded  the  presentation  of  the  victim  (Lev. 
vii.  15), — an  emblem  of  the  fellowship  between 
the  accepted  worshipper  and  his  God.  But  the 
sin-offering  also  is  included,  as  a  reference  to  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  will  at  once 
show.  The  careful  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon 
the  door-posts  was  intended  to  be  more  than  a  si^ 
to  the  destroying  angel  whom  to  spare.  The  lamb 
was  slain  and  the  blood  sprinkled  that  atonement 
might  be  made  for  sin  :  when  Israel  is  consecrated 
anew  to  God,  the  sin  and  the  deserved  punishment 
removed,  the  sacred  feast  is  celebrated.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  nearness  of  the  Passover 
(see  chap.  ii.  13)  may  have  presented  these  thoughts 
to  the  Baptist's  mind.  It  is  still  more  likely  that 
one  who  was  enabled  so  clearly  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  recognise  the 
removal  of  *  the  sin  of  the  world^  as  the  object  of 
Messiah's  coming,  would  see  from  the  first  how  fitly 
that  ordinance,  in  which  Israel's  redemption  began, 


associated  itself  with  the  approaching  redemption 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  world's  Passover,  both  the 
sacrifice  and  the  feast,  that  John  sees  to  be  at  hand . 
With  this  verse  compare  especially  I  Pet.  i.  18,  19  ; 
Rev.  v.  6,  9.  The  marginal  references  will  show 
to  what  an  extent  this  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  the 
thought  of  *  the  world  *  as  the  object  of  Cmist's 
saving  work. 

Ver.  30.  See  the  note  upon  ver.  15.  Here,  as 
there,  the  words  refer  to  testimony  given  by  the 
Baptist  to  Jesus  at  some  point  of  time  and  on  some 
occasion  not  recorded. 

Ver.  31.  And  I  knew  him  not:  but  that  he 
may  be  made  manifest  to  Iirael,  therefore  came 
I,  baptizing  in  water.  The  explanation  of  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  will  be  best  given  when  we 
come  to  ver.  33.  The  object  which  the  Baptist 
here  assigns  for  his  work  01  baptizing  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  different  from  that  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  Gospels,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  sent 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Attention  to  the 
words  used  by  John  will  remove  all  difficulty. 
'  Israel '  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  embraces  the  true  theocracy  of  God, — ^neither 
Jews  nor  Gentiles  as  such,  but  all  who  will 
believe  (comp.  on  vers.  47,  49).  '  Made  mani- 
fest,' again,  is  not  a  mere  outward  manifestation, 
but  a  revelation  of  Jesus  as  He  is.  Thus  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  not,  '  I  baptize  in  water  in 
order  that  Jesus  may  come  to  my  baptism,  and 
may  there  receive  a  testimony  from  on  high ; '  but, 
'  I  baptize  that  I  may  declare  the  necessity  of  that 
forsaking  of  sin  without  which  no  true  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  can  be  made  to  the  heart.*  The 
words  in  their  real  meaning,  therefore,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists. 
The  advance  of  thought  from  the  unrecognised 
Jesus  of  ver.  26  to  the  '  made  manifest '  of  ver. 
31  is  obvious.  It  corresponds  with  the  *  standeth ' 
of  ver.  26,  and  the  *  coming  unto '  him  of  ver.  29 ; 
with  the  fact,  also,  that  the  one  is  the  first,  the 
other  the  second,  testimony  of  the  Baptist. 

Ver.  32.  And  John  bare  witneea,  saying,  I 
have  beheld  the  Spirit  deacendlng.  The  effect 
of  what  the  Baptist  had  seen  had  remained,  and 
still  remains,  with  him  in  all  its  power :  '  I  have 
beheld.'  —  Aiid  it  abode  upon  him.  John  had 
not  merely  seen  the  Spirit  descend  with  dove-like 
motion  upon  Jesus ;  he  had  also  seen  that  it 
*  abode  *  upon  Him, — the  symbol  of  an  abiding 
and  permanent  possession. 

Ver.  33.  And  I  knew  him  not.  The  first 
clause  of  this  verse,  like  that  of  ver.  31,  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that,  intimately  connected  as  the  families 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Baptist  were,  the  former  should 
have  been  for  thirty  years  personally  unknown  to 
the  latter.  Moreover,  Matt.  iii.  14  seems  distinctly 
to  imply  not  only  that  such  personal  acquaintance- 
ship existed  before  the  baptism,  but  that  the  Bap- 
tist even  then  knew  Jesus  as  greater  than  himself. 
Here,  however,  he  says  that  until  after  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  he  'knew  Him  not.'  Without 
noticing  the  other  explanations  which  have  been 
given,  we  mav  observe  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  oe  found  in  keeping  distinctly  before 
us  the  official  and  not  personal  light  in  which  both 
Jesus  and  the  Baptist  are  presented  to  us  here. 
No  denial  of  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  point  which  the  Baptist  would 
establish.  He  is  himself  an  official  messenger  of 
God,  intrusted  with  a  commission  which  he  is  to 
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continue  to  discharge  until  such  time  as  he  is  super- 
seded by  the  actual  arrival  of  Him  whose  way  he 
prepares.  But  this  latter  b  also  the  'Sent'  of 
God,  and  has  particular  credentials  to  produce. 
Until  these  are  produced,  the  herald  of  His  approach 
cannot '  know '  Him  in  the  only  character  in  which 
he  has  to  do  with  Him.  No  private  acquaintance' 
ship  with  Him — and,  we  may  even  say,  no  private 
convictions  as  to  His  Messianic  character — will 
iustiiy  that  recognition  of  Him  before  which  alone  the 
herald  may  give  way.  The  great  King  from  whom 
the  herald  and  the  Ambassador  are  aUke  sent  has 
named  a  particular  sign  which  shall  attest  the 
position  of  the  latter,  and  close  the  labours  of  the 
former.  That  sign  must  be  exhibited  before  the 
herald  of  the  Ambassador's  approach  will  be 
warranted  to. withdraw.  Until  then  the  one 
'  knows '  not  the  other. 

But  he  that  aent  me  to  b^tize  in  water,  he 
•aid  onto  me,  Upon  whomsoever  thou  ahalt  aee 
the  Spirit  deecending,  and  abiding  upon  him, 
the  Mune  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Spirit.  As  to  the  sign,  comp.  ver.  32.  It  is  the 
token  that  in  Jesus  are  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  re^d  to  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Messianic  age,  and  especially  to 
the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Messiah  Him- 
self (Isa.  Ixi.  I ;  Luke  iv.  18),— -prophecies  which 
describe  the  crowning  glory  ot  the  latter  days. 
John's  baptism  could  only  point  to  the  laying  aside 
of  sin ;  that  of  Jesus  brought  with  it  the  quicken- 
ing into  spiritual  life  (comp.  on  iii.  5).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  words  '  Holy  Spirit '  are  here  used 
without  the  article.  The  object  is  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, not  upon  the  Spirit  in  His  personality,  but 
upon  the  power  of  that  spiritual  influence  which 
lie  exerts.  It  would  be  better  to  translate,  '  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  were  it  not  difficult  to 
use  such  an  expression,  in  conformity  with  the 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  in  the  many  passages 
where  this  particular  form  of  the  original  is  em- 
ployed. 

Ver.  34.  And  I  have  seen,  and  have  borne 
witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.  *  I  have 
seen,'  for  the  result  of  the  seeing  abides  un- 
changed and  ever  present :  '  I  have  borne  wit- 
ness, for  the  Baptist  has  entered  on  that  one 
witness-bearing  for  which  he  was  sent  (ver.  7),  and 
which  it  will  henceforth  be  his  office  simply  to 
repeat.     It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the 


'  witness '  referred  to  is  not  that  Jesus  baptizes  witn 
the  Spirit,  but  that  He  is  'the  Son  of  God,' — a 
designation  which  expresses  the  divine  nature  and 
character  of  Jesus,  and  with  this  the  relation  in 
which  He  stands  to  the  Father.  In  one  aspect 
He  is  God ;  in  another  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Son  distinct  from  the  Father.  The  link  of 
connection  between  the  transcendent  conclusion 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  fact  upon  which  it  rests  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  He  who 
baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  therefore  has 
the  power  to  impart  the  gifts  and  influence  of  the 
Spint  of  God,  must  be  Divine.  The  special  form 
which  this  confession  of  our  Lord's  divinity  takes 
was,  we  cannot  doubt,  determined  by  the  words 
spoken  from  heaven  :  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased '  (Matt.  iii.  17). 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained  that  '  Son  of 
God '  must  be  understood  as  a  mere  designation  of 
*  the  Messiah.'  For  this  opinion  we  believe  that 
no  evidence  can  be  found,  either  in  Scripture  or  in 
early  Jewish  writings.  There  are,  indeed,  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  acknowledged  to  be  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah,  in  which  a  Divine  Sonship 
IS  attributed  to  Him  (see  especially  Ps.  ii.  7) ;  but 
the  name  seems  to  be  always  indicative  of  nature, 
and  not  merely  of  office.  How  the  name  was 
understood  by  die  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  may  be 
seen  from  chap.  v.  18,  19,  x.  29,  30,  33. 

It  is  important  to  compare  this  section  with  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  other  Gospels.  The 
omissions  are  verv  remarkable.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  Evangelist  s  silence  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  Lord^  birth  and  early  years ;  this  belongs 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  Gospel,  which  here 
agrees  with  that  of  Mark.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or 
of  the  temptation  which  followed.  To  the  bap- 
tism, however,  there  is  a  clear  allusion  in  vers. 
33»  34 »  hence  its  place  in  the  order  of  events  is 
before  ver.  19.  The  temptation  also  was  at  an 
end  before  John  *saw  Tesus  coming  unto  him' 
(ver.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  these  verses  contain 
many  coincidences  in  language  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  John's  application  of  Isa.  xl.  3,  and 
the  contrast  which  he  draws  between  himself, 
baptizing  in  water,  and  Him.  who  shall  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  related  by  every  Evan- 
gelist. In  all  the  Gospels,  also,  we  find  words 
similar  to  those  of  ver.  27. 


Chapter  L    35-51. 


Jesus  manifests  Himself  to  hearts  open  to  receive  Hint, 

35  A  GAIN  the  next  day  after*  John  stood,*  and  two  of  his 

36  -^1.     disciples  ;   And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 

37  saith,  *  Behold*  the  Lamb  of  God!     And  the  two  disciples  ^Ver.  29. 

38  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.    Then*  Jesus  turned, 
and  saw  *  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye  ? 


*  omit  after 
*And 


'  was  standing 
«  beheld 


«  Behold, 
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They*  said  unto  him,  *  Rabbi,  (which  is  to  say,  being  inter-    ^Sp.^ 


lU.  2. 


39  preted,  ^  Master/)  where  dwellest'  thou  ?  He  saith  unto  them,  Ji;iT;S;» 
Come  and  see.'  They  came**  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,"  and  <:Sjm.iiLt. 
abode  with  him  that  day:  for**  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour.    SiS.rf!f 

40  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak^^  and  followed  him, ''cjSi.^ti^s, 


41  was  ''Andrew,  Simon  Peters  brother.     He  first  findeth  his  own  ^ chaMv. 25. 
brother    Simon,   and  saith   unto    him.    We    have  found   the    is-xj^"*" 

42  '  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ'*    And"  he^ig.****^ 
brought  him  to  Jesus.     And  when"  Jesus  beheld  him,  he"    ULuiilJ^ 
said.  Thou  art  Simon  -^  the  son  of  Jona : "  thou  ^  shalt  be  called    Sl'u  xs, 
*  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone."  « ciS|p!Vi.^ 

43  The  day  following  Jesus  would"  go  forth  into  Galilee,  and  *chap.*xu.*  ' 

44  findeth  '  Philip,  and**  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.     Now  Philip    Matt.xi. «. 

45  was  of  *Bethsaida,  the"  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.    Philip '«^»p.^:4«. 

M  Chap.  VI.  45* 

findeth  '  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  him,    See  loIw 
of  whom  '"Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  *  prophets,  did  write,  *ciiap.xvia. 

46  Jesus  *of  Nazareth,  ^the  son  of  Joseph.     And  Nathanael  said  ^^J'^J^tT-* 
unto  him.  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?  ,,v^?^*^** 

47  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Come  and  see.     Jesus  saw  Nathanael    ^J,'^^ 
coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  "  an  Israelite  indeed, 

48  in  whom  is  ^no  guile!  Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whence 
knowest  thou  me }  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Before 
that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I  saw 

49  thee.     Nathanael  answered  and  saith  unto  "  him,  *  Rabbi,  thou 

50  art  ''the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  'the"  King  of  Israel.    Jesus  /cen-irui 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  « aia{».  m.  13, 
thee  under  the  fig  tree,  believest  thou  ?  thou  shalt  see  greater 

51  things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Hereafter  **  ye  shall  see  '  heaven  open,  and  the  angels 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  *  Son  of  man. 

•  ye  shall  see 


X  John  lii.  8, 
eta 

See  Matt, 
xir.  33. 
*  Chap.  vi.  X5, 

ii.  a, 

xxTiii. 


53.  6ai  ▼">• 
a?;  «.  35. 
»!:  a3.  34. 

XUl.  3X. 

SeeMatL 
▼iii.  ao. 


'  Teacher 
*^  abode 


*  abidest 
**  omit  for 


•  And  they 
®  came  therefore 

*  heard  from  John     ^*  Messiah  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Christ), 

*  omit  And  ^*  omit  And  when  ^^Jesus  looking  upon  him  said 

•  John  ^*  (which  is  by  interpretation  Peter,  or  Rock). 
®  The  next  day  he  would 

^  Galilee.    And  he  findeth  Philip  ;  and  Jesus 

*  out  of  the  '*  Behold,  '*  omit  and  saith  unto 

•  omit  the  *•  omit  Hereafter 


Contents.  The  same  general  su^ect  is  con- 
tinued in  this  section— Jesus  taking  His  place  on 
the  stage  of  history.  We  pass  now,  however, 
from  the  Mritness  of  the  Baptist,  given  on  two  suc- 
cessive days,  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  by 
Jesus  to  hearts  open  to  receive  and  welcome  Him. 
This  manifestation  takes  place  upon  two  succes- 
sive days.  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  present 
section  are — (i)  vers.  35-42,,  witness  borne  on  the 
first  of  the  two  new  days  (the  third  day  from  that 
of  ver.  19) ;  (2)  vers.  43-51,  vritness  borne  on  the 
second  day  (the  fourth  day). 


Vers.  35,  36.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  new  tes- 
timony borne  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus.  In  ver.  29 
we  were  simply  told  that  John  '  seeth  Jesus  coming 
unto  him  ana  saith;'  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 
we  know  not.  There  is  therefore  great  importance 
in  the  definite  statement  of  ver.  35,  that  John  now 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  disciples.  The  Baptist 
came  to  deliver  a  general  witness  respecting  Jesus ; 
but  he  also  came  to  direct  to  Jesus  all  over  whom 
he  had  gained  influence.  The  words  which  he 
utters  are  few,  so  that  the  second  testimony  may 
seem  inferior  to  the  first.    We  may  perhaps  say 
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that  It  b  not  really  inferior.  When  the  earlier 
words  (ver,  29)  had  once  made  clear  what  was 
signlBed  by  the  announcement  of  '  the  LAmb  of 
God,'  this  title  bv  itself,  in  its  own  simplicity, 
really  conveyed  a  fuller  meaning.  '  The  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world ' 
brought  to  mind  the  paschal  sacrifice;  but  in 
pointing  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,*  the  Bap- 
tist, implying  all  that  he  had  expressed  before, 
presents  to  the  thought  all  the  symbolism  of  the 
words, — wi:h  the  true  paschal  sacrifice  \om\j\^  the 
true  ^pxxiislfeasi. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  two  diaciplM  heard  him 
■peak,  and  they  followed  JeBos.  The  witness  of 
the  Bfl4>tisthas  its  proper  effect, — an  effect,  we  can- 
not doubt,  foreseen  and  designed  by  himself  (chap. 
iii.  27-30).  Those  who  listen  to  it  turn  from  him, 
and  follow  Jesus. 

Ver.  38.  And  Jeetu  tamed  and  beheld  them 
foQowing,  and  saith  onto  them.  What  seek  ye? 
They  who  thus  follow  Jesus  shall  not  do  so  in 
vain.  As  in  the  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness 
they  walked  after  Him,  He  turned,  and  inquired 
what  they  sought. — And  they  said  onto  hhn, 
Babhi,  which  is  to  say,  being  interpreted. 
Teacher,  where  abidest  thon?  *  Where  is  Thy 
permanent  restine-place  and  home,  that  as  pupils 
we  may  seek  Thee  there,  and  may  abide  with 
Thee  till  we  have  seen  the  glory  of  which  we  have 
heard  ? '  By  the  title  Rabbi  (which  strictly  meant 
my  master  or  lord,  but  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
had  already  come  to  be  applied  to  teachers)  they 
had  been  wont  to  address  tneir  own  master  (chap. 
iii.  26) ;  and  they  naturally  give  the  same  name  of 
honour  to  Jesus.  When  they  have  done  with 
•seeking,*  when  they  have  found  Him,  they  will 
say  more  (comp.  xiii.  13). 

Ver.  39.  He  saith  unto  them.  Gome,  and  ye 
shall  see.  They  came  therefore  and  saw  where 
he  abode,  and  abode  with  him  that  day.  The 
seeker  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  They  had  asked 
where  He  abode ;  ai^d  that  the  answer  of  Jesus 
was  a  direct  meeting  of  their  request  is  proved  by 
the  statement  immediately  made  by  the  Evangelist, 
that  '  they  came  and  saw  where  He  abode.*  The 
nature  of  the  intercourse  is  not  described.  We  are 
left  only  to  imagine  from  the  confession  of  Andrew 
in  ver.  41  what  must  have  been  the  solemn  teach- 
ings, the  gracious  communications  of  Himself  by 
Jesus,  the  patient  instructing  of  ignorance,  the 
tender  removal  of  doubts,  until,  in  all  the  joy  of 
their  new  discovery,  they  could  say,  *We  have 
found.*  This  much,  however,  we  seem  entitled  to 
infer  from  the  thrice-repeated  '  abide  *  or  '  abode,* 
—  a  word  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
always  full  of  deep  and  solemn  import, — that  the 
Evangelist  designs  to  convey  to  us  something  more 
than  the  thought  of  mere  outward  presence  with 
Jesus. — It  was  abont  the  tenth  hour.  There 
are  four  passages  in  which  the  Evangelist  directly 
refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  an  event 
occurred  (see  chap.  iv.  6,  52,  xix.  14).  But  for 
the  last  of  these  passages  it  might  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  John,  like  the  other  Evangelists, 
reckons  time  from  simrise,  an  hour  being  the 
twelfth  port  of  the  (varying)  interval  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  As,  however,  Mark  records 
(chap.  XV.  25)  that  Jesus  was  crucified  at  the 
'third  hour*  (between  8  and  9  a.m.),  and  John 
expressly  states  that  His  condemnation  was  later 
than  the  '  sixth  hour,*  the  probability  that  the  latter 
writer  follows  a  different  reckoning  is  very  strong. 
VOL.  II.  2 


Further  investigation  has  shown  that  at  the  very 
time  when  this  book  was  Mnritten  a  mode  of 
computation  substantially  agreeing  with  our  own 
was  known  in  Asia  Minor  (where  John  wrote) 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  a  writer  naturally  follows  the  custom 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  lives,  and  whom  he 
has  immediately  in  view  as  his  readers.  We  shall 
assume,  therefore,  in  each  case  that  the  hour  (of 
fixed  length,  not  variable)  b  reckoned  from  mid- 
night or  noon.  Here  the  tenth  hour  will  no 
doubt  be  the  hour  between  9  and  10  a.m. 

Ver.  40.  One  of  the  two  which  heard  fh>m 
John  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter*s  brother.  Andrew  belonged  to  Bethsaida 
(ver.  44),  and  is  again  referred  to  in  vi.  8,  xii.  22. 
That  he  is  now  spoken  of  as  the  brother  of  Peter 
is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Evangelist  to  the  latter.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  second  of  the  two 
was  the  Evangelist  himself.  Simon  Peter,  who 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  is  introduced  to  us 
here  as  if  he  were  well  known  to  the  reader — an 
illustration  of  the  writer's  tendency  to  anticipate 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  fully  explained :  we  have 
an  equally  striking  instance  in  the  mention  of 
Mary  in  chap.  xi.  2. 

Ver.  41.  JSe  first  findeth  his  own  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  onto  him.  We  have  found  the 
Messiah  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Ohrist). 
The  peculiar  language  of  this  verse  leads  directly 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  of  the  two  disciples 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse  had  gone  in  search 
of  his  brother,  and  the  fact  is  not  without  interest 
as  confirming  the  supposition  that  the  second  of 
the  two  disciples  was  John.  Andrew  and  his 
brother,  John  and  his  bf other,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  two  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  apostolic 
band.  The  finding  was  not  accidental.  Andrew 
had  gone  in  search  of  Peter,  John  of  James. 
When  Andrew  found  the  object  of  his  search, 
his  joyful  announcement  was,  *We  have  found 
the  Messiah.*  This  Hebrew  term — occurring 
only  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  here  and  at 
iv.  25,  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman  of  Samaria — 
denotes  *  the  Anointed  One ;  *  and  is  immediately 
interpreted  by  the  Evangelist,  the  Greek  word 
'  Christ  *  having  the  same  meaning.  One  of  the 
great  hopes  of  Israel  was  fulfilled. 

Ver.  42.  He  brought  him  to  Jesns.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Peter  had  shared  the  ex- 
pectations  and  longings  of  his  brother  Andrew,  as 
well  as  of  all  those  more  earnest  spirits  of  the 
time  who  were  waiting  for  '  the  consolation  of 
Israel.*  He  too  had  been  'seeking,*  and  he  too 
finds. — Jesus  looking  npon  him  said.  Thou  art 
Simcm  the  son  of  John:  thou  shalt  be  called 
Cephas.  Jesus  looked  upon  him  with  that  divine 
glance  which  read  the  heart  (comp.  ii.  25) ;  and, 
following  the  custom  of  which  so  many  illustrations 
are  affonied  in  the  Old  Testament,  marked  the 
great  crisis  in  his  life  which  had  now  arrived  by 
giving  him  a  new  name,  *  Cephas,*  with  which 
corresponds  the  Greek  word  Pctros  (a  *  stone  .*  or 
*  piece  of  rock  *).  How  much  importance  was 
attached  by  the  Evangelist  to  this  name  given  to 
his  brother  apostle  will  appear  on  other  occasions 
in  the  course  of  his  Gospel.  The  name  Johannes, 
or  John,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Jochanan ; 
in  Matt.  xvi.  17  the  same  name  is  represented  in 
a  slightly  different  form  (Jona). 

Ver.  43.  The  next  day  be  would  go  forth  into 
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Galilee.  On  this  day  begins  the  journey  consum- 
mated at  chap.  ii.  I  (see  note). — And  he  findeth 
Philip ;  and  Jesus  saith  onto  him.  Follow  me. 
The  first  two  disciples  had  '  sought  *  and  '  followed ' 
Jesus;  then  they  had  found  Him.  Now  Jesus 
(seeks  and)  '  finds  *  Philip,  and  bids  him  follow 
Him  (compare  the  two  parables  in  Matt.  xiii.  44, 
46).  We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  command  was 
immediately  oljcyed.  The  calling  of  Philip  and 
of  Nathanael  is  recorded  by  John  alone ;  both 
Matthew  anri  Mark  relate  that  Jesus  called  to 
Him  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John  (Matt, 
iv.  18-22 ;  Mark  i.  16-20 ;  compare  Luke  v. 
i-ii);  but  it  will  be  remembered  tnat  this  was  a 
second  summons,  later  (by  some  months,  probably) 
than  the  events  of  which  we  are  reading  here. 

Ver.  44.  Now  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  ont  of 
the  city  of  Andrew  uid  Peter.  This  verse  ap- 
pears to  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  clearly 
showing  that  these  three  disciples  were  Galileans. 
The  next  verse  would  lead  to  a  similar  inference 
in  regard  to  Nathanael,  and  this  inference  b  con- 
firm^  by  chap.  xxi.  2.  It  is  thus  an  undesigned 
(but  not  the  less  striking)  proof  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  this  Gospel  that  a  similar  statement 
is  not  made  with  regard  to  the  two  disciples  of 
vers.  37-40.  John  is  aware  that  he  was  him- 
self well  known  to  be  a  Galilean.  In  simple 
consciousness  that  he  was  so,  and  that  no  one 
would  doubt  it,  he  omits  notice  of  the  fact  in  his 
own  case  and  that  of  his  brother.  But  he  felt  it 
of  importance  to  bring  out  the  Galilean  birth  of 
the  others.  We  might  have  supposed  them  to  be 
Judeans ;  but  Judas  is  the  only  Judean  of  the 
apostolic  circle.  The  importance  of  the  fact  in 
the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  is  connected  with  the 
opinion  entertained  by  him  of  '  the  Jews  '  and  of 
•Judas.* 

Ver.  45.  Philip  findeth  Nathanael,  and  saith 
unto  him,  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.  It  was  in  all  proba- 
bility on  the  journey  from  Bethany  beyond  Jordan 
to  Cana  of  Galilee  that  J  esus  had  '  found '  Philip. 
As  on  the  journey  recorded  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  things  concerning  the 
promised  Saviour  which  were  contained  in  '  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets ;  *  and  to  this  conversation  the 
particular  iorm  of  conviction  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Philip  was  due.  He  does  not  speak  of 
Jesus  simply  as  the  Messiah  (ver.  41),  but  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  There  is 
an  advance  in  fulness  on  the  confession  of  ver.  41, 
and  the  special  character  of  the  advance  is  import- 
ant ;  it  helps  to  explain  the  words  of  the  following 
verse.  There  b  nothing  accidental  in  the  Hnding 
of  Nathanael.  Philip  had  gone  in  search  of  him 
in  particular.  Can  we  doubt  that  it  was  because 
he  knew  him  to  be  specially  fitted  and  ready  to  be 
a  follower  of  Jesus? 

Ver.  46.  And  Nathanael  said  unto  him.  Can 
there  any  good  thing  oome  out  oi  Nazareth? 
Philip  saith  unto  him,  Oome  and  see.  The  mind 
of  Nathanael  (who,  from  his  close  association  with 
Philip,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Bar- 
tholomew of  the  earlier  Gospels)  is,  as  we  shall 
more  fully  see  below  (vers.  47,  48),  full  at  the 
moment  of  that  prophetic  hope  the  fulfilment  of 
which  was  associated,  not  with  Nazareth,  but 
with  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem.  To  him  all  good 
was  summed  up  in  the  thought  of  the  coming 
King ;  and  it  may  have  been  that  at  the  moment 


a  place  unconnected  with  the  great  promise  of 
God  seemed  to  him  a  place  from  whicn  no  good 
could  come.  Such  considerations  go  fiu  towards 
explaining  his  disparaging  remark ;  though  they 
do  not  completely  remove  the  impression  which 
we  receive  from  the  words,  that  Nazareth  was  a 
place  held  in  very  low  esteem.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  other  information  that  such  prejudice 
(whether  well  or  ill  founded)  existed ;  and  the 
only  notices  in  Scripture  which  can  throw  light 
on  the  subject  are  the  records  of  the  obstinate  un- 
belief of  the  Nazarenes  (Matt.  xiii.  58)  and  their 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  (Luke  iv.  29). 

Ver.  47.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  ooming  to 
him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold,  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  Again,  as  at 
ver.  43,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  call  thus 
addressed  to  Nathanael  was  obeyed ;  and  in  his 
obedience  to  it  he  illustrates  the  frame  of  mind 
for  which  he  is  immediately  commended  by  Jesus, 
lie  is  ingenuous,  willing  to  be  taught,  ready  to 
receive  what  is  shown  to  him  to  be  truth,  however 
strongly  it  may  conflict  with  his  prepossessions. 
Jesus  saw  him  as  he  drew  near,  and  commended 
him  as  a  genuine  Israelite  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile.  The  last  words  have  been  sometimes  under- 
stood as  if  they  were  explanatory  of  the  term 
Israelite,  that  tenn,  again,  being  supposed,  to- 
gether with  the  word  *  guile,*  to  allude  to  tho 
history  of  Jacob.  As  the  name  of  Jacob  ('sup- 
planter')  was  changed  to  Israel  (*  prince  of 
God  *),  the  characteristic  of  this  patriarch's  true 
descendants  will  be  absence  of  guile.  The  sug- 
gestion is  ingenious,  but  for  sevexul  reasons  hardly 
tenable,  (i)  It  is  guile  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  that  is  here  referred  to ;  (2)  There  is  no 
special  connection  between  the  qualities  dbplayed 
by  Jacob  on  the  occasion  when  he  received  the 
name  Israel  and  those  that  here  distinguish  Natha- 
nael ;  (3)  The  part  of  Jacob's  history  present  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  in  ver.  51,  was  the  vision  at 
Bethel,  which  belongs  to  a  period  much  earlier 
than  that  in  which  his  name  was  chanced ;  (4) 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  '  Israelite*  is  mtend«l 
to  convey  no  meaning  beyond  absence  of  guile. 
It  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  denoting  one  who 
belongs  to  the  true  people  of  God  (comp.  ver. 
31) ;  and  the  words  that  follow  are  then  aaded  to 
bring  out  its  special  meaning  upon  this  occasion. 
Nathanael,  in  short,  is  'of  God,'  is  *of  the  truth,* 
has  no  sel^sh  impure  aims,  and  therefore  he  shall 
be  fully  taught. 

Ver.  48.  Nathanael  saith  unto  him.  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?  The  words  of  Jesus  had  been 
spoken  while  Nathanael  was  drawing  near,  and 
the  latter  heard  them.  He  does  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  commendation,  and  yet  it  can  hardlv  be  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  accepts  it.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  he  sees  that  he  is  discerned  by  one 
whom  he  had  not  previously  met,  and  what  he 
asks  is.  Whence  gettest  Thou  Thy  knowledge  of 
me  ?  Who  has  told  Thee  anything  about  me  ? — 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Before  that 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig  tree,  I  saw  thee.  Jesus  replies  by  referring 
to  a  previous,  probably  recent,  incident  in  his 
history.  The  heart  of  the  guileless  man  had  been 
so  moved  by  the  great  thoughts  stirring  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  the  Saviour  at  hand,  that  he 
had  retired  under  a  fig  tree  to  study  the  Scriptures, 
or  meditate,  or  pray.  It  is  this  that  (as  the  Greek 
implies)  is  now  brought  to  his  recollection — not  his 
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heing  under  the  fig  tree,  but  his  hatnng  gone  under 
it ;  and  we  are  thus  rather  invited  than  forbidden 
to  suppose  that  the  emotions  filling  his  heart  at  the 
moment,  and  impelling  him  to  seek  solitude,  had 
been  peculiarly  strong.  Then  Jesus  had  seen 
him,  and  had  recognised  in  him  one  of  His  sheep, 
just  as  Hb  sheep  recognise  Him  (x.  i6).  If  the 
incident  had  taken  place  in  Nathanael's  <yKn  Cana, 
it  must  have  been  all  the  more  striking  to  him  that 
it  should  thus  be  known.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  these  wonderful  words  of  Jesus,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him  after  long^  preparation  for 
them  and  after  the  instructions  just  given  him  by 
Philip,  at  once  set  his  heart  on  fire,  and  drew  from 
him  the  memorable  confession  which  follows. 

Ver.  49.  Nathftnaelanswexwl  him,  BabM,  Thoa 
art  the  Son  of  Ood;  Thou  art  King  of  Lnael. 
The  confession  is  the  highest  that  has  yet  been 
niade#  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand  '  Son  of 
God'  as  the  simple  et^uivalent  of  Messiah  (see 
note  on  ver.  34).  Yet  it  is  a  confession  coming 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  circumstances  of 
Nathanael's  past  history  and  present  position  that 
have  been  already  noticed.  It  was  not  merely  of 
a  great  Deliverer  that  the  prophets  had  spoken. 
The^  had  spoken  not  less  of  Jehovah  Himself  as 
comu^,  and  as  coming  to  be  their  Deliverer  and 
their  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  in  particular, 
we  find  the  two  ideas  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
Zion's  King  closely  conjoined  ;  and  in  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm  the  psalmist  had  described  in  glow- 
ing language  that  kingdom  of  peace  and  righteous- 
ness, extending  over  the  whole  earth,  of  which  a 
shadow  and  type  were  afforded  by  the  reign  of 
5*olomon.  But  if  it  be  undeniable  that  these  ideas 
were  imbedded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is 
nothing  inconceivable  in  their  being  gathered  from 
it  and  enunciated  by  those  who  in  meditation  and 
prayer  had  caught  its  spirit.  Add  to  this  the  self- 
evidencing  power  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  which 
must  have  been  so  much  more  to  Nathanael  than 
the  mere  record  can  be  to  us,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  should  thus  acknowledge  Jesus. 
Nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  describing  his  feelings 
as  vague.  What  he  did  was  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy ;  what  he  saw  was  that  this 
must  be  Jehovah  that  was  to  come,  the  universal  King. 

The  three  confessions  have  risen  as  they  have 
succeeded  one  another.  Higher  than  the  last  they 
cannot  rise.  The  Lord  Himself  is  come ;  His 
kingdom  is  without  limit  and  without  end. 

Ver.  50.  Jeans  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Became  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the 
fig  tree,  bdievest  thou  f  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
thing!  than  these.  An  intimation  of  that  growth 
of  divine  revelation  which  this  Gospel  teaches  us 
shall  be  made  the  portion  of  all, — of  some  to  an 
ever-increasing  fulness  of  blessing,  of  others  to  an 
ever-increasing  fulness  of  judgment.  For  the  one, 
see  chap.  xiv.  12;  for  the  other,  chap.  v.  20. 
These  '  greater  things  *  are  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  51.  And  he  saith  unto  him.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
whidi  we  find  the  repeated  *  Verily,*  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  discourses  related  in  this  Gospel. 
The  formula  is  alwa^  employed  to  mark  some 
important  ^ep  in  a  discourse,  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  either  take  some  new  start,  or  rise  to  some 
ingfaer  stage.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
to  the  verM  before  us.    As  to  the  first,  it  will  be 


observed  that  Jesus  no  longer  addresses  Nathanael 
alone :  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  is  used, 
and  we  must  understand  that  He  is  speaking  to 
all  the  disciples.  As  to  the  second,  again,  the 
words  of  themselves  suggest  the  higher  stage  of 
revelation  promised. — ^Ye  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  Ood  ascending  and  descending 
upon  the  Son  of  man.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
Jacob's  dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).  A  wanderer 
from  his  father's  house  and  country,  he  is  encou- 
raged by  a  vision  which  teaches  him  that  earth  is 
united  with  heaven,  and  that  God's  messengers 
descend  to  minister  to  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  God's  care.  If  the  ascent  of  the  angels 
is  mentioned  (in  Gen.  xxviii.)  before  the  descent, 
this  is  because  to  Jacob  is  shown  an  intercourse 
that  already  exists,  not  one  that  now  begins.  Some 
angels  are  already  returning  from  earth,  their 
ministries  accomplished.  What  Jacob  saw  in  vision 
is  now  in  the  highest  sense  fulfilled.  There  is 
real  and  unceasing  intercourse  between  earth  and 
heaven.  It  is  to  Jesus  that  the  angels  descend;  it 
is  from  Him  that  they  return  to  heaven ;  through 
Hb  presence  on  earth  this  union  between  earth  and 
heaven  exists.  Even  though  He  is  in  His  state  of 
humiliation,  it  is  His  bidding  that  the  angels  do. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  thought  mat  accounts  for  the 
mention  (in  this  verse)  of  the  ascending  angels  first. 
These  words  have  no  direct  reference  to  the  angelic 
visits  received  by  Jesus  at  different  points  of  His 
earthly  ministry;  still  less  can  we  refer  them  to 
miracles  to  be  hereafter  performed,  greater  even 
than  that  displayed  to  Nathanael,  miracles  of 
which  the  next  chapter  will  furnish  the  first 
example.  We  have  simply  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  that  through  the  Incarnation 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  heaven  is  opened,  is  brought 
into  the  closest  and  most  constant  communion 
with  earth,  so  that  the  latter  is  itself  transfigured 
with  the  glory  of  God's  special  abode.  This  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed  by  two  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  verse:   (i)    Nathanael  is  to    see 

*  heaven  standing  open,' — not  *  opened  '  as  if  it 
might  again  be  closed,  but  opened  so  as  to  continue 
open.  It  is  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  inner 
veil  of  the  Tabernacle,  so  that  all  the  children  of 
God,  now  made  priests  and  high  priests  unto  God, 
even  the  Father,  may  pass  freely  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  and  out  of  it  again  without  interruption 
and  without  end.  (2)  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the 
'  Son  of  man.'  This  important  designation,  often 
used  by  Jesus  of  Himself,  once  only  u^  of  Him  by 
another  (Acts  vii.  56),  is  not,  as  some  maintain,  a 
simple  equivalent  of  'Messiah.'  It  expresses 
rather  One  in  whom  all  that  truly  belongs  to 
humanity  is  realised,  and  by  whom  it  is  repre- 
sented. Jesus  b  the  Son  of  man^  connected  with 
no  special  race,  or  class,  or  condition,  equally 
associated  with,  all,  equally  near  to  all,  in  whom 
all  are  equally  interested,  and  may  be  equally 
blessed.  The  designation  b  not  a  fourth  confes- 
sion, additional  to  the  three  that  have  been  already 
made,  for  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. It  is  rather  that  in  which  all  the  confessions 
meet,  the  expression  of  the  Personality  to  which 
they  all  belong.  Jesus  is  the  Incarnate  Word,  and 
as  such  He  is  the  *  Messiah,*  the  One  *  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,'  the 

*  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Israel.'  Every  child  of 
humanity,  realbing  his  true  humanity  in  Him,  has 
as  hb  own  the  blessings  associated  with  these  three 
aspects  of  the  Redeemer.   He  b  anointed  with  the 
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Holy  Ghost,  lives  in  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling     deed '  shall  see  in  the  new  creation  introduced  by 


Chapter  II.    i-ii. 
The  Miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee, 

1  A  ND  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in  «Cana  of  *^j.»«^:  ^ 

2  -IX    Galilee ;  and  the  ^mother  of  Jesus  was  there :  And  both  .*«•••. 

'  ^  *  Chap.  vi.  42, 

3  Jesus^  was  called,  and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage.     And^^^V?^. 
when  they  wanted  wine,*  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,    comp-chip.' 

*  xx«  13*  i5» 

4  They  have  no  wine.    Jesus'  saith  unto  her,  ^  Woman,  ''what '»^^^*«- 

5  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  'mine  hour  is  not   yet  come.      His '  SiTsf^ 
mother  saith  unto  the  servants.  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,    cSprxlti^ 

6  do  //.    And  there  were  set*  there  six  waterpots  of  stone, ^after*    "^^i 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or^JJjjJS*-^'. 

7  three  firkins  apiece.      Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Fill  the  water-    «*«p- "»•«*• 

8  pots  with  water.    And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.    And 
he  saith  unto  them,   Draw  out*    now,    and    bear    unto  the 

9  governor'^  of  the  feast     And  they  bare  it    When*  the  ruler 

of  the  feast  had  tasted  'the  water  that  was  made  wine,  and'^^*»*p  »^-"»6 
knew  not  whence  it  was :  (but  the  servants  which  drew*  the 
water  knew;)  the  governor'  of  the  feast  called**^  the  bride- 

10  groom.  And  saith  unto  him.  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth 
set  forth  good  wine;"  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,'* 
then  that  which  is  worse :  but^^  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 

11  until  now.     This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus^*  in  Cana  *  chap,  l  14, 

XVII.  33   34  ; 

of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth"  his  *glory  ;  and  his  disciples    a  Pet.  i!  17"; 

comp.  atap. 

believed  on**  him.  »««-  4». 

*  And  Jesus  also        *  And  when  wine  was  wanting        *  And  Jesus 

*  omit  set  *  placed  after  •  omit  out        '  ruler 

*  But  when  •  had  drawn  ^®  calleth 

*^  Every  man  first  setteth  on  the  good  wine  ^'  men  are  drunken 

1*  omit  but  ^*  This  did  Jesus  as  the  beginning  of  his  signs 


**  omit  forth 
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Contents.  The  general  subject  of  the  second 
great  division  of  the  Gospel  is  continued  in  this 
section.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  miracle 
at  Cana  of  Galilee,  in  which,  as  we  are  told  at 
ver.  II,  Jesus  'manifested  His  glory.*  The  Re- 
deemer is  still  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples  and 
friends,  and  there  aie  no  traces  of  His  approach- 
ing conflict  with  the  world.  Our  thoughts  arc 
directed  solely  to  Himself,  and  to  the  glorious 
nature  of  that  dispensation  which  He  is  to  intro- 
duce. 

Ver.  I.  And  the  third  day.  The  third  day,  as 
reckoned  from  the  day  last  mentioned  (chap, 
i.   43-51)  I    the  sixth   day  referred  to  in  these 


chapters.  The  6rst  is  the  day  of  the  Baptist's  in- 
terview, at  Bethany,  with  the  priests  and  Levites 
sent  from  Jerusalem  (i.  19-28).  On  the  second 
(i.  29-34),  John  bears  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
Lamb  of  God.  The  third  is  Uie  day  on  which 
the  two  disciples  follow  Jesus  (i.  35-42).  On  the 
next  day  Jesus  sets  out  for  Galilee  (i.  43).  That 
day,  the  next,  and  part  of  the  third  day  may  have 
been  spent  in  travelling ;  for,  if  Bethanv  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bcthabara,  and  if  the  latter 
may  be  identified  with  the  modem  Beit-nimrim, 
the  distance  traversed  even  to  Nazareth  must  have 
been  more  than  eighty  English  miles.  Very  pos- 
sibly, however,  Bethany  may  have  lain  uirther 
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north  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  21). — There  was  a 
mairiage,  or  marriage-feast.  The  feast,  which 
was  the  chief  constituent  in  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing marriage,  extended  orer  several  days, — as  seven 
(Gen.  xxix,  27 ;  Judg.  xiv.  12),  or  even  fourteen 
(Tobit  viii.  19). — ^In  Oana  of  Galilee.  There  is 
a  Kanah  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
28)  as  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher, 
situated  near  Zidon.  This  cannot  be  the  place 
referred  to  here.  No  other  town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  any  sacred  writer  except 
John  (see  references),  who  in  every  instance  marks 
the  place  as  Cana  cf  GcUilee,  From  this  many 
have  hastily  inferred  that  '  of  Galilee '  was  part 
of  the  name,  distinguishing  this  village  from  some 
other  Cana, — perhaps  from  that  mentioned  above, 
which  (though  really  within  the  limits  of  Galilee) 
lay  near  to  Phoenicia.  Two  villages  of  Galilee 
claim  to  be  the  Cana  of  this  chapter, — Kefr- 
Kenna,  four  or  five  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth ; 
and  Khurbet-Kana,  about  eleven  miles  north  of 
the  same  place.  The  latter  village  is  usually  said 
to  bear  the  name  Kana-el-Jelil  (i>.  Cana  of 
Galilee) ;  if  so,  and  if  the  antiquity  of  the  name 
could  be  established,  this  might  be  decisive, 
although  even  then  it  would  be  hard  to  under- 
stand how  Christian  tradition  could  so  long  regard 
Kefir-Kenna  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  hrst  miracle, 
when  within  a  few  miles  there  existed  a  place  bear- 
ing the  very  name  found  in  the  Gospel.  The 
question  cannot  be  further  discussed  here :  we 
will  onl^  express  a  strong  conviction  that  Kefr- 
Kenna  is  the  Cana  of  our  narrative.  It  seems 
probable  that  John  himself  has  added  the  words 
'of  Galilee,'  that  he  may  lay  stress  upon  the 
provinctt  not  the  town.  To  him  the  point  of  main 
interest  is,  that  this  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's 

flory  took  place  in  Galilee, — And  the  mother  of 
esna  was  there, — already  present  as  a  friend, 
possibly  a  relative.  Mary  comes  before  us  twice 
in  this  Gospel,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  public  life  (ii.  i-li,  and 
xix.  25-27),  and  is  also  referred  to  in  another 
passage  (vi.  42) ;  but  she  is  never  mentioned  by 
name.  As  for  his  own  name  the  Evangelist 
always  substitutes  words  expressive  of  relationship 
to  lesus  ('the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved'),  so 
with  him  Mary's  name  gives  place  to  '  the  mother 
of  Jesus.'  Both  here  and  in  chap.  xix.  this  de- 
signation has  special  significance.  It  expresses 
not  only  the  light  in  which  she  appeared  to  John, 
but  that  in  which  he  knew  that  she  appeared  to 
Jesus.  It  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative 
to  behold  in  Jesus  one  who,  with  the  warmest 
filial  affection,  acknowledged  Mary  as  His  mother. 
Thus  only  do  we  see  the  yielding  of  the  very  closest 
earthly  relationsh  ip  to  yet  higher  claims.  The  word 
of  Jesus,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,'  must  in  its  spirit  be 
exemplified  in  His  own  case.  Most  fitting,  there- 
fore, IS  the  use  of  the  tenderest  designation  here. 
All  that  is  dear  and  sacred  in  the  name  of  mother 
was  felt  by  Him  in  its  deepest  reality  at  the  very 
time  when  He  showed  that  every  earthly  tie 
must  give  way  at  the  call  of  His  Father  in 
heaven. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jesoa  also  was  called,  and  his 
disoiplee,  to  the  marriage.  The  form  of  the 
sentence  shows  that  our  chief  attention  is  to  be 
fixed  on  Jesus,  not  on  the  disciples.  They  were 
invited  as  His  disciples.  Those  who  came  were 
probably  the  five  or  six  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  viz. 


Andrew,   Simon  Peter,   Philip,  Nathanael,  and 
John  himself  (and  probably  James). 

Ver.  3.  And  when  wine  was  wanting.  The 
failure  (which  must  be  understood  as  complete) 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  festivities,  but  more  probably  arose  from 
the  presence  of  several  unexpected  miests. — The 
mother  of  Jesus  saith  nnto  him.  They  have  no 
wine.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Mary 
should  be  the  one  to  point  out  to  her  Son  the  per- 
plexity of  the  family ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  compels  attention  to  one  thought  alone. 
The  absolute  singleness  with  which  Jesus  listens  to 
the  voice  of  His  heavenly  Father  is  the  point  to 
be  brought  out.  Had  it  been  consistent  with  His 
mission  to  lend  help  at  the  summons  of  any  human 
authority,  no  bidding  would  have  been  so  power- 
ful as  that  of  His  mother.  Many  conjectures  as  to 
Mary's  object  in  these  words  are  at  once  set  aside 
by  the  nature  of  His  answer.  There  may  have 
been  in  her  mind  no  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of 
help  that  might  be  afforded,  but  she  felt  that  help 
was  needed,  and  that  what  was  needed  could  be 
given  by  her  Son.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  however, 
shows  that,  besides  perplexity  and  faith,  there  was 
also  presumption  in  Mary's  words  :  she  spoke  as 
one  who  still  had  the  right  to  suggest  and  to  influ- 
ence His  action. 

Ver.  4.  And  Jesns  saith  onto  her.  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  The  English 
words  convey  an  impression  of  disrespect  and 
harshness  which  is  absent  from  the  original.  This 
use  of  the  Greek  word  for  'woman'  is  consistent 
with  the  utmost  respect.  In  Homer,  for  example 
[Iliad,  xxiv.  300),  Priam  thus  addresses  Hecuba, his 
queen,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might 
easily  be  given.  This  Gospel  itself  shows  that  the 
word  is  not  out  of  place  where  the  deepest  love 
and  compassion  are  expressed :  see  chap.  xix. 
26,  XX.  13,  15.  Yet  the  contrast  of  'woman' 
and  'motiier'  must  strike  every  one  who  reads 
with  attention.  The  relation  of  mother,  how- 
ever precious  in  its  own  sphere,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  that  in  which  Jesus  now  stands. 
John  does  not  relate  the  incident  recorded  in 
Matt.  xii.  46-50;  Mark  iii.  31-35;  Luke  viii. 
19-21 ;  but  the  same  thought  is  present  here. 
Still  more  distinctly  is  this  lesson  taught  in  the 
words  that  follow,  'What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee  ? '  The  rendering  defended  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  writers  (though  not  found  in  the  Vulgate, 
or  in  the  Rhemish  Testament  of  IJ82),  'What  is 
that  to  thee  and  me?' — that  is,  'Why  should  we 
concern  ourselves  with  this  failure  of  the  wine  ? ' 
— is  altogether  imposable.  The  phrase  is  a  com- 
mon one,  occurring  in  Judg.  xi.  12;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  10,  xix.  22;  I  Kings  xvii.  18;  2  Kings 
iii.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  21;  Matt.  viii.  29; 
Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  34,  viii.  28 :  comp. 
also  Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  2  Kings  ix.  18 ;  Ezra  iv.  3 ; 
Matt,  xxvli.  19.  These  passages  show  beyond 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  words  :  whoever  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  rejects  the  interference  of  another, 
declines  association  with  him  on  the  matter 
spoken  of.  Hence  the  words  reprove, — though 
mildly.  They  do  more;  in  them  Jesus  warns 
even  His  mother  against  attempting  henceforth  to 
prescribe  or  suggest  what  He  b  to  do.  Thus 
understood,  the  words  are  an  irresistible  argument 
against  the  Mariolatry  of  Rome. — Mine  hoar  is 
not  yet  come.  In  two  other  places  in  this  Gospel 
Jesus  refers  to  the  coming  of^  *  the  hour '  (xii.  23, 
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xvii.  i) ;  and  three  times  John  speaks  of  His  hour 
as  not  yet  come  (vii.  30,  viii.  20)  or  as  now  come 
(xiii.  I ).  The  other  passages  throw  light  on  this, 
showing  the  peculiar  solemnity  which  belongs  to 
the  words  before  us.  In  every  instance  '  the  hour ' 
is  fraught  with  momentous  issues:— 'the  hour' 
when  the  restraint  put  upon  His  foes  shall  continue 
no  longer ;  when  He  shall  pass  away  from  the  world 
to  His  Father ;  wl>en  He  shall  be  glorified.  So 
here  the  hour  is  that  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory.  The  language  used  in  chap.  xiii.  I  and 
xvii.  I,  together  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  shows  that  the  hour  is  not  self-chosen,  but 
is  that  appointed  oy  the  Father.  He  came  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  the  appointed 
work  at  the  appointed  time.  That  time  none  may 
hasten  or  delay  by  a  single  instant.  If,  then,  the 
miracle  quickly  followed  upon  these  words,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  this  can  present 
no  difficulty ;  the  Son  waited  for  the  very  montfttt 
chosen  by  the  Father's  will. 

Ver.  5.  Hia  mother  aaith  unto  the  aervanta, 
Whatioever  he  aaith  unto  yon,  do  it  1  he 
answer  of  Jesus  (ver.  4)  plainly  implied  that  His 
hour  would  come.  Mary,  therefore,  turns  to  the 
servants,  and  bids  them  be  ready.  The  words  are 
indefinite,  and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  either 
that  she  now  looked  for  miraculous  help,  or  that 
she  had  received  some  private  intimation  of  her 
Son's  purpose.  She  waits  icx  the  'hour:'  what- 
soever the  hour  may  bring,  let  the  servants  be 
{>repared  to  do  His  bidding.  Mary  here  retires 
rom  the  scene. 

Ver.  6.  And  there  were  there  aix  waterpota 
of  atone,  placed  after  the  manner  of  the  purify- 
ing of  the  JewB,  containing  two  or  three  firkina 
apiece.  The  waterpots  were  near  at  hand, — in  the 
court  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  house,  not  in  the 
house  itself.  Considering  the  many  washings  and 
purifyings  of  the  Jews,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  the  number  or  in  the  size  of  the  waterpots. 
Even  a  small  family  might  esisily  possess  six,  and 
when  the  number  of  guests  was  large,  each  of 
them  would  naturally  be  in  use.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  Hebrew  measures, 
whether  of  length  or  of  capacity.  Most  probably 
the  measure  here  mentioned  was  equivalent  to 
between  eight  and  nine  of  our  imperial  gallons, 
so  that  the  *  firkin'  of  our  version  is  not  far  wrong. 
If  each  waterpot  contained  two  'firkins'  and  a 
half,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  would  be 
about  130  gallons. — On  the  words,  'of  the  Jews,' 
see  the  note  on  chap.  i.  19.  Even  here  the  phrase 
is  not  without  significance.  When  we  have  set 
ourselves  free  from  our  prevailing  habit  of  using 
this  term  simply  as  a  national  designation,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Evangelist  is  writing  of 
that  with  which  he  has  entirely  broken,  and  is 
characterizing  the  ordinary  religion  of  his  day  as 
one  that  consisted  in  ceremonies  and  external 
purifications. 

Ver.  7.  Jeaua  eaith  onto  them.  Fill  the 
waterpota  with  water.  Probably  they  were 
now  empty,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
ablutions  before  the  feast. —And  they  filled 
them  up  to  the  brim.  And  when  they  are 
thus  filled,  nothing  more  can  be  done  to  fit 
them  for  their  original  design.  They  are  able 
to  furnish  all  that  can  be  supplied  for  '  the  puri- 
fying of  the  Jews.* 

Ver.  8.  And  he  aaith  unto  them.  Draw  now, 
and  bear  unto  the  ruler  of  the  feast.    As  the 


words  are  commonly  understood,  the  servants  are 
bidden  to  bring  to  the  table  (in  smaller  jars  or 
bowls)  part  of  Uie  contents  of  the  larger  vessels, 
which  were  themselves  too  unwieldy  to  be  moved 
without  difficulty.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  we 
must  still  ask.  What  was  it  that  was  drawn,  water 
or  wine?  Many  will  answer  wine,  believing  that 
the  point  at  which  the  miracle  is  effected  comes  in 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  and  that 
all  the  water  in  the  vessels  was  then  niade  wine. 
The  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  the  exactness  with  which  the  number  and 
size  of  the  vessels  are  specified  ;  and  no  diffi- 
culty  need  be  found  in  the  abundance  of  the 
supply.  'He,  a  King,  gave  as  became  a  king' 
(Trench).  Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  that 
leads  necessarily  to  this  interpretation ;  while 
the  language  of  ver.  9,  '  the  servants  which  had 
drawn  the  water*  distinctly  suggests  that  what 
they  drew  was  water,  which,  either  as  soon  as 
drawn,  or  as  soon  as  presented  to  the  guests, 
became  wine.  But  there  is  yet  another  explana- 
tion (suggested  in  Dr.  Westcott's  CharacteristUs 
of  the  Gospel  Miracles ,  p.  1 5),  having  much  in  its 
favour.  The  Authorised  Version  (ver.  8)  gives  the 
command  to  the  servants  as  '  Draw  out  now^  etc, 
plainly  implying  that  it  was  out  of  the  waterpots 
that  they  were  bidden  to  draw.  But  the  original 
word  is  simply  'draw,'  or  'draw  water.'  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  servants  were  sent 
again  to  the  spring  or  fountain  from  which  they 
had  drawn  the  water  to  fill  the  waterpots.  First, 
the  vessels  set  for  the  purifying  of  the  Jews  are 
completely  filled.  Nothing  is  neglected  that  can 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  all  ceremonial  require- 
ments. There  the  water  rests,  and  rests  unchanged. 
Not  till  now  is  the  water  drawn  for  the  thirsty 
guests,  in  bowls  filled,  not  from  vessels  of  purifica- 
tion, but  at  the  spring  itself;  it  is  borne  to  the  ruler 
of  the  feast,  and  it  is  wine !  The  decision  between 
the  last  two  interpretations  must  be  left  with  the 
reader;  it  will  probably  rest  less  on  the  words  of 
the  narrative  than  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of 
the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  miracle.  See 
below  on  ver.  1 1. — By  'the  ruler  of  the  feast'  is 
meant  either  an  upi^r  servant,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  duty  of  tasting  the  different  drinks 
and  articles  of  food,  and,  in  general,  of  superin- 
tending all  the  arrangements  of  the  feast ;  or  one 
of  the  guests  acting  as  president  of  the  feast,  at  the 
request  of  the  bridegroom  or  by  election  of  the 
guests.  The  latter  view  is  favoured  by  our  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  usages  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  I,  2), 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  ruler  is  spoken  of  as 
distinct  from  the  servants,  and,  as  the  next  verse 
shows,  was  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  the 
wine  was  supplied. 

Vers.  9,  10.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  completeness  of  the  miracle, 
'llie  ruler  of  the  feast,  a  guest  speaking  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  guests,  calling  the  bridegroom 
(who  supplied  the  feast,  and  in  whose  house  they 
were),  emphatically  recognises  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  not  knowing  *  whence  it  was.*  *  From 
whatever  source  this  may  have  come,  it  is  wine, 
and  good  wine : '  this  is  his  witness.  '  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  has  but  now  flowed  from  the  spring  as 
water,'  is  the  unexpressed  but  implied  testimony 
of  the  servants.  The  simplicity  of  the  double 
witness  gives  it  its  force ;  the  guests  as  yet  know 
nothing  of  the  miracle,  and  thus  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  truth.     An  attempt  is  sometimes 
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made  to  soften  down  an  expression  used  by  the 
ruler  of  the  feast,  '  when  men  are  drunken. '  There 
need,  however,  be  no  scruple  as  to  giving  the 
word  its  ordinary  meaning,  'llie  remark  does  but 
express  his  surprise  at  the  bridegroom's  departure 
from  the  ordinary  custom,  in  bringing  in  so  late 
wine  of  such  excellence  as  this.  The  common 
maxim  was  that  the  best  wine  should  be  given 
first,  when  it  could  be  appreciated  by  the  guests ; 
the  weak  and  poorer  when  they  had  drunk  more 
than  enough,  and  the  edge  of  their  taste  was 
blunted.  No  answer  is  recorded, — a  plain  proof, 
were  any  needed,  that  the  Evangelist  values  the 
incident  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the 
lesson  it  conveys. 

Ver.  II.  Thiii  did  Jesiu  as  the  beginning  of 
hii  dgni,  in  Oana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his 
8^0x7;  and  his  disciples  believed  in  him.  This, 
His  first  sign,  was  wrought  in  Galilee,  where  Isaiah 
(ix.  I,  2)prophesied  t&X  Messiah's  work  should 
begin.  The  threefold  comment  of  the  Evangelist 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  was  a  sign, 
and  His  first  sign ;  in  it  He  manifested  His  glory  ; 
His  disciples  believed  in  Him.  '  Sign  *  is  one  of 
John's  favourite  words.  Of  the  three  words  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  a  miracle,  the 
drst  (literally  meaning  *  power ')  b  not  once  found 
in  his  Gospel;  the  second  ('prodi^,'  'wonder') 
occurs  once  only  (iv.  48);  the  third,  'sign,'  as 
many  as  seventeen  times.  The  earliest  use  of 
'sign'  in  connection  with  a  miracle  is  in  Ex. 
iv.  8,  and  the  context  makes  the  meaning  very 
clear:  the  miracle  was  the  sign  of  an  invisible 
Divine  Presence  with  Moses,  and  hence  it  at- 
tested his  words.  Thus  also,  when  the  manna 
was  given,  the  miracle  manifested  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  (Ex.  xvi.  7).  The  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  all 
His  works,  manifested  not  only  God's  glory  (viii. 
50),  but  His  own  :  they  were  signs  of  what  He  is. 
This  gives  a  new  starting-point.  Each  miracle  is 
a  sign  of  what  He  is,  not  only  in  regard  of  the 
power  by  which  it  is  wrought,  but  also  by  its 
own  nature  and  character, — in  other  words,  it  is 
a  symbol  of  His  work.     The  words  which  John 
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adds  here  once  for  all  are  to  be  understood  with 
every  mention  of  a  'sign,'  for  in  every  miracle 
Jesus  made  manifest  (removed  the  veil  from)  His 
glory,  revealed  Himself.  Two  other  passages  com- 
plete the  view  which  John  gives  us  of  his  mean- 
ing. Of  the  *  signs  he  says  himself :  '  These 
(signs)  are  written  that  ve  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believiig 
ye  may  have  life  in  His  name. '  Of  the  glory  he 
says  :  '  We  beheld  His  glory,  glory  as  of  an  only- 
bc^otten  from  a  father. '  First,  then,  this  miracle 
attested  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  the 
miracle  established,  as  for  Moses  so  for  Him,  the 
divine  commission,  and  ratified  His  words.  Ntxt, 
it  revealed  His  own  glory  as  Son  of  God,  mani- 
festing His  power,  in  a  work  as  sudden  and  as 
inexplicable  as  a  new  creation ;  and  not  only  His 
power  but  His  grace,  as  He  sympathizes  alike  with 
the  joys  and  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  Further, 
the  miracle  brought  into  light  what  He  is  in  His 
work.  The  waterpots  filled  full  for  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  religion  of 
the  day,  nay,  even  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
religion  itself,  'carnal  ordinances  imposed  until 
a  time  of  reformation.'  At  Christ's  word  (on  one 
view  of  the  miracle)  the  water  for  purifying  is 
changed  uito  wine  of  gladness :  this  would  point 
to  Judaism  made  instinct  with  new  life.  On  the 
other  view,  nothing  is  withdrawn  from  the  use  to 
which  Jewish  ritual  applies  it,  but  the  element 
which  could  only  minister  to  outward  cleansing 
is  transmuted  by  a  new  creative  word.  '  The  law 
was  given  through  Moses :  grace  and  truth  came 
through  Jesus  Christ. '  The  object  of  all  the  signs 
(xx.  31)  was  answered  here  in  the  disciples.  They 
had  believed  already  that  He  was  Chnst,  the  Son 
of  God  (i.  41,  49) ;  they  now  belUved  in  Him, — 
each  one  '  throws  himself  with  absolute  trust 
upon  a  living  Lord,'  recognising  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory.  The  miracles  in  this  Gospel,  like 
the  parables  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  a  test  of 
faith.  They  lead  onward  the  believer  to  a  deeper 
and  a  firmer  trust ;  they  repel  those  who  refuse  to 
believe. 
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Tfu  Transition  to  the  Public  Ministry,  and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 


\2  A  FTER  this  he  went  down  to  '•Capernaum,  he,  and  his* 
jTTL  mother,  and  *his  brethren,*  and  his  disciples :  and  they  * 
continued  *  there  not  many  days. 

13  And  *the  Jews*  ''passover'  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  ^ 

14  up  to  Jerusalem,*  'And*  found  in  the  temple*  those  that  sold 
oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money  sitting : 

1 5  And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords/  he  drove ' 
them  all  out  of  the  temple,*  and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen  ;  and 
poured  out  the  changers'   money,  and  overthrew  the  tables  ; 

*  his  mother  and  brethren  *  abode        '  passover  of  the  Jews  *  . 

*  And  he        •  temple-courts  '  And  making  a  scourge  of  cords 
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16  And  said  unto  them  that  sold  doves/  Take  these  things  hence ; 

17  make  not-^my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise.     And*  ^v^?;** 
his  disciples  '  remembered  that  it  was  written,  *The  zeal  of  thine    J^5^; 

18  house  hath  eaten**  me  up.      Then  answered  the  Jews"  and  *  p1!'iS£*J;'^ 
said  unto  him,  *What  sign  shewest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that"  'Seechap.vi. 

19  thou  doest  these  things.^    Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  ^fjf^.^ 

*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  'in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up. '~S;^^ 

20  Then  said  the  Jews,"  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 

21  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear"  it  up  in  three  days.^     But  he 

22  spake  of  "the  temple  of  his  body.    When  therefore  he  was  «>Coai».CbL 


vcr.  17. 


risen  "  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  *  remembered  that  he  had  "  «  See 
said  this  unto  them;"   and  they  believed  'the  scripture,  and  •^<*^p 
the  word  which  Jesus  had  said. 

•  the  doves      •  omit  And        *•  shall  eat       **  The  Jews  therefore  answered 
"  because        **  The  Jews  therefore  said 
"  raised  '•  omit  had 
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raise 


''  omit  unto  them 


Contents.  In  the  passage  before  us  we  have 
the  first  section  of  the  tnird  great  division  of  our 
Gospel.  Jesus  leaves  the  circle  of  His  disciples, 
and  bc^ns  His  public  work.  This  is  done  at 
Jerusalem,  after  a  few  davs  spent  in  Capernaum. 
In  the  metropolis  of  Israel  He  appears  as  the  Son 
in  His  Father's  house ;  and  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
old  temple  and  the  promise  of  the  raising  up  of  a 
new  one  He  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  work  He 
is  to  do.  The  first  symptoms  of  opposition  accord- 
ingly appear  in  this  passage.  Jesus  is  rejected  by 
the  theocracy  of  Israel,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  His  entering  upon  wider  fields  of  labour.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  this  section  are — (i)  ver.  12  ; 
(2)  vers.  13-22. 

Ver.  12.  After  tbis  he  went  down  to  Gaper- 
namn.  Nazareth,  not  Cana,  would  appear  to  be 
the  place  from  which  Jesus  *  went  down '  (from 
the  hill-country  of  Galilee, — comp.  chap.  iv.  47, 
49,  51)  to  Capernaum,  for  His  brethren,  who  are 
not  said  to  have  been  with  Him  in  Cana,  are  now 
of  the  company.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  position  of  Capernaum  is,  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake ;  whether  the  present  Tell  Hum  or  (less  prob- 
ably) Khan  Minyen  be  the  site,  we  cannot  here 
inquire  (see  note  on  Matt.  iv.  13).  We  have  here 
the  earliest  appearance  of  this  busy  and  thriving 
Galilean  town  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life. 
The  visit  related  in  Matt.  iv.  13  and  Luke  iv.  31 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  this,  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist 
(see  chap.  iii.  22).  Luke's  narrative,  however 
(chap.  iv.  23),  contains  an  allusion  to  earlier 
miracles  in  Capernaum.  Whether  reference  is 
made  to  this  particular  visit  (which,  through  the 
nearness  of  the  passover,  was  of  short  duration) 
or  not,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
Evangelists  agree  in  recording  a  residence  of 
Jesus  in  this  town  earlier  than  that  brought 
mto  prominence  in  Matt  iv.  13.  In  the  Foi^th 
Gospel  Capernaum  occupies  a  very  subordinate 
place;  the  centre  of  the  Judean  ministry  was 
Jerusalem. — He,  and  bis  mother  and  brethren, 
and  hie  dieciplea.     In  his  usual  manner  John 


divides  the  company  into  three  groups,  naming 
separately  Jesus,  His  relations  by  nature!  kindred, 
His  disciples.  The  brethren  of  Jesus  were  James, 
J  OSes  (or  Joseph),  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xilL  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  In  what  sense  thev  are  called 
'brethren,*  whether  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  as  sons  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage,  or 
as  sons  of  Mary's  sister  ('brother'  taking  the 
meaning  of  near  kinsman),  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  from  the  third  century  to  the  present 
day.^  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  question 
within  our  limits,  though  something  further  must 
be  said  when  we  come  to  later  chapters  (vii.,  xix.). 
Here  we  can  only  express  a  very  decided  convic* 
tion  that  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  opinions  is 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  '  brethren '  were 
sons  of  Joseph,  their  mother  being  either  Maiv 
herself  or,  more  probably,  an  earlier  wife  of  Joseph 
(comp.  note  on  Matt  xiii.  58).  This  verse  alone 
might  suggest  that  the  brethren  were  not  disdples, 
and  from  chap.  vii.  5  we  know  that  they  were  not 
Ver.  13.  And  the  paoBOver  of  the  Jews  waa  at 
hand,  and  Jesiu  went  up  to  Jenmlem.  The 
expression,  *  ^zssowqx  0/  tJu  Jnus,*  is  very  remark* 
able,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  usage 
already  noticed  in  ver.  6.  To  John's  mind  the 
nation  cannot  but  present  itself  habituallv  as 
in  opposition  to  his  Master.  As  yet,  indeed, 
Jesus  IS  not  confronted  by  an  organized  band  of 
adversaries  representing  the  ruling  body  of  the 
nation ;  but  we  are  on  the  verge  of  the  conflict, 
and  the  conflict  itself  was  onl^  Uie  outcome  of 
ungodliness  and  worldliness  existing  before  their 
manifestation  in  the  persecution  of  Jesus.  The 
light  was  come,  but  it  was  shining  in  dark- 
ness :  this  darkness  rested  on  what  had  been  the 
temple,  the  city,  the  festivals,  0/  the  Lord,  The 
feast  now  at  hand  is  not  'the  Lord's  passover' 
(Ex.  xii.  II),  but '  the  passover  of  the  Jews.'  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time  has  severed  the  feast 
nrom  the  sacred  associations  which  belonged  to  it, 
so  that  Jesus  must  go  up  rather  as  Prophet  than  as 
worshipper, — not  to  sanction  by  His  presence,  but 
powermlly  to  protest  against  the  degenerate  wor- 
ship of  that  day.  The  word  of  prophecy  must  be 
fultilled  :  '  And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  sud- 
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denly  come  to  His  temple, . . .  but  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  comiii£^?'  (Mai.  iiL  i,  2). 

Ver.  14.  And  he  round  in  the  temple-oourts 
those  that  sold  oxen  and  sheep  and  dovee.  The 
scene  of  this  traffic  was  the  outer  court,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  but  known 
to  the  Jews  as  '  the  mountain  of  the  house. '  This 
court  (which  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  inner 
courts  and  the  house  or  sanctuary  itself)  occupied 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  outer  walls.  Along  its  sides  ran  cloisters 
or  colonnades,  two  of  which,  *  Solomon's  porch  * 
on  the  east,  and  the  '  Royal  porch '  on  the  south, 
were  especially  admired  :  to  these  cloisters  many 
of  the  devout  resorted  for  worship  or  instruction, 
and  here,  no  doubt,  our  Lord  often  taught  (chap. 
x«  23).  In  strange  contrast,  however,  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  place  was  what  He  now  '  found 
in  the  temple-courts.'  At  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  passover,  the  temple  was  frequented 
by  numerous  worshippers,  who  required  animals 
that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  law  pre- 
scribed the  nature  of  each  sacrifice,  and  enjoined 
that  all  animals  presented  to  the  Lord  should  be 
'without  blemish'  (Lev.  xxii.  19,  20),— a  require- 
ment which  '  the  tradition  of  the  elders '  expanded 
into  minute  detail.  Hence  sacrifice  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible,  had  not  facilities  been 
afforded  for  the  purchase  of  animals  that  satisfied 
all  the  conditions  imposed.     The  neighbouring 

auarter  of  the  city  naturally  became  a  bazaar  for 
tie  purpose ;  but  unhappily  the  priests,  yielding  to 
temptations  of  ^n,  had  suffered  such  traffic  to  be 
earned  on  withm  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself. 
At  what  period  this  abuse  took  its  rise  we  do  not 
know.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  last  words 
of  Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.  21)  refer  to  similar  prac- 
tices, the  verse  being  rendered :  '  In  that  day  there 
shall  be  no  more  the  trafficker  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'  The  book  of  Nehemidi  shows 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  irreverence 
from  which  such  usages  naturally  spring ;  and  the 
representations  of  Malachi  make  it  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  priests  would  be  only  too  readily 
accessible  to  the  allurements  of  a  gainful  traffic. 
In  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  then,  stood  those  who 
offered  for  sale  oxen  and  sheep, — also  doves  (for 
the  poor.  Lev.  xiv.  22,  and  for  women,  Lev. 
xii  o).  The  wording  of  this  verse  ('those  that 
sold,'  etc.)  shows  that  the  trade  was  now  an 
established  custom.  The  discordance  between  a 
cattle-mart  and  a  place  for  sacred  worship  and 
converse  need  not  be  drawn  out  in  detail.  But  this 
was  not  alL— And  the  chaogexB  of  money  sitting 
—-at  their  tables  in  the  sacred  place.  The  annual 
tribute  which  every  man  of  Israel  was  bound  to 
pay  to  the  temple  treasury  could  be  paid  only  in 
the  half-shekel  'of  the  sanctuary'  (see  Matt  xviL 
24-26).  All  who  came  firom  other  lands,  there- 
fore,  or  who  had  not  with  them  the  precise  coin, 
mufl^  resort  to  the  exchangers,  who  (as  we  learn 
from  the  Talmud)  were  permitted  to  do  dieir 
business  in  the  temple  during  the  three  weeks 
preceding  the  passover.  Their  profits  (at  a  rate  of 
mterest  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.) 
were  very  great. 

Ver.  15.  And  making  a  scourge  of  cords,  he 
dzove  them  all  ont  of  the  temple-courts,  and  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen.  The  scourge  was  made  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  animals,  but  by  it  Jesus  also 
declared  His  purpose  to  the  traders  themselves. 
The  words  show  distinctly  that  it  is  with  the  men 


that  He  is  dealing ;  but  He  drives  them  from  the 
sacred  place  by  banishing  the  instruments  and 
means  of  their  unholy  traffic  In  a  figurative 
sense  Messiah  was  said  to  come  armed  with  a 
scourge.  'Rabbi  Eliezer  was  asked  by  his  dis- 
ciples :  How  should  a  man  live  to  escape  the 
scourge  of  the  Messiah?  He  answered  :  Let  him 
live  according  to  the  law  and  in  love  towards  men.' 
— ^And  pouiid  out  the  changers*  money,  and 
overthrew  the  tables — the  counters  on  which  the 
bankers  ])laced  their  heaps  of  change. 

Ver.  16.  And  said  unto  l^m  that  sold  the 
doves.  Take  these  things  hence;  make  not  my 
Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  the  sellers  of  doves  were 
more  leniently  dealt  with.  The  oxen  might  be 
driven  away,  the  tables  overturned,  but  the  cages 
of  birds  must  be  carried  out  by  their  owners : 
hence  it  is  to  these  alone  that  Jesus  directly 
addresses  words  which  were  really  spoken  to  all, 
and  which  explained  his  action.  Any  zealous 
reformer,  who  understood  the  faith  of  Israel, 
might  have  done  as  much  :  indeed,  the  first  treatise 
in  the  Talmud  contains  regulations  for  the  due 
reverence  of  the  temple  which  utterly  condemn 
such  profanations  as  are  related  here.  But  though 
the  action  of  Jesus  might  imply  no  more,  His  woids 
declare  that  He  vindicates  the  honour  of /^i>/2x/^/r'x 
house.  Thus  He  at  once  honours  His  Father  and 
declares  Himself.  He  offers  Himself  to  Israel  as 
the  Son  of  God.  In  this  deed,  as  in  all  His  acts 
and  words  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  11-15),  there  is  a 
mingling  of  revelation  and  reserve :  the  declara- 
tion of  Sonship  is  combined  with  an  act  which  no 
true  Israelite  could  fail  to  approve.  Those  who, 
yielding  to  the  impulse  of  right,  and  listening  to 
the  voice  of  consaence,  accepted  the  <ir/,  would 
be  led  to  ponder  the  words ;  in  them  would  be 
fulfilled  the  promise,  '  To  him  that  hath  shall  more 
be  given.'  Those  who  hardened  their  heart  against 
the  act  lost  the  revelation  which  was  given  with  it, 
and  were  in  danger  of  losing  all. — ^John  does  not 
speak  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  as  miracu- 
lous, but  the  Saviour's  words  themselves  mark  it 
as  a  '  sign  ; '  and  it  is  only  by  thinking  of  a  divine 
awe  attending  the  words  (comp.  chap.  xviiL  6)  that 
we  can  explain  the  immediate  submission  of  the 
traffickers.  The  following  verses  describe  the 
twofold  effect  of  the  act  of  Jesus  on  the  disciples 
and  on  'the  Tews.' 

Ver.  17.  Bis  disciples  remembered  that  it 
was  written.  The  zeal  of  thine  house  shall  eat 
me  up.  Clearly  (from  the  contrast  with  ver.  22) 
they  remembered  this  scripture  at  that  time.  The 
quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.,  a  psalm  which  is 
several  times  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  Rom.  xv.  3,  xi.  9,  10;  Acts  i.  20  (perhaps 
John  XV.  25) ;  and  comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  21  with  the 
accounts  of  the  crucifixion.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  psalm  by  Jewish 
writers  in  a  Messianic  sense,  but  New  Testament 
usage  can  leave  no  doubt  that  such  an  application 
of  many  verses  is  both  allowable  and  necessary. 
What  was  true  of  the  devout  and  afflicted  Israelite 
who  wrote  the  words  was  true  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of  whom  all  such  faith- 
ful servants  were  imperfect  types.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  words  nere  quoted  will  best  ftppf^r 
if  we  take  the  whole  verse  :  '  The  zeal  of  Thine 
house  consumed  me :  and  the  reproaches  of  them 
that  reproached  Thee  fell  on  me.  The  parallelism 
of  the  Unes  shows  that  the  chief  antithesis  lies  in 
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the  pronouns.  Dishonour  shown  to  God  has  been 
felt  oy  the  psalmist  as  a  cruel  wrong  to  himself. 
'  Zealous  indignation  for  Thine  house,  inspired  by 
the  sight  or  news  of  unworthy  treatment  of  TXiW 
house,  consumed  nu^ — so  to  say,  destroyed  my  very 
life.'  The  quotation  is  not  exact;  what  in  the 
psalm  is  past  is  here  future :  '  shall  eat  me  up. '  An 
examination  of  other  passages  will  show  that,  where 
John  uses  the  words  '  it  is  written,'  he  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  quotation  is  made  with 
literal  exactness.  Had  we  the  past,  'consumed,' 
we  might  be  led  to  think  of  the  mward  consuming 
of  holy  zeal  from  which  resulted  this  act  of  indig- 
nation ;  the  future,  'will  eat  me  up,'  brings  us 
nearer  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passa^  in  the  psalm.  His  zeal  for  His  Father's 
house  will  devour  His  very  life  —  will  bring 
destruction  in  its  train. 

Ver.  18.  The  Jewi  therefore  answered.  The 
effect  on  the  disciples  has  been  related ;  what  will 
be  the  response  of  the  rulers  to  the  self-revela- 
lion  of  Jesus  ?  The  word  *  therefore '  answers  to 
the  Evangelist's  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Their 
position  of  inward  antagonism  is  present  to  his 
thought,  though  it  has  not  yet  found  expression 
in  their  deeds.  And  said  onto  him.  What  sign 
■heweet  then  onto  ub  becanae  thou  doeet  these 
things! — This  answer  (replying  to  the  act  rather 
than  the  words)  is  in  the  tone  of  indignation,  not 
of  sincere  inquiry  :  '  Because  Thou  doest  these 
things  Thou  art  bound  to  show  a  sign,  a  sign 
that  shall  justify  such  actions.'  The  effectual 
cleansing  was  the  'sign,*  but  as  such  they  would 
net  receive  it.  Their  question  is  a  token  of  the 
failure  (so  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned)  of  the 
manifestation  which  Jesus  had  given  of  Himself  as 
Son  of  God.  Both  in  the  question  and  in  the 
response  of  our  Lord  we  have  a  clear  parallel  in 
the  earlier  Gospels  :  see  Matt.  xii.  38-40. 

Ver.  19.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
Destroy  this  temple.  The  most  important  point 
for  the  understanding  of  this  verse  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  words  which  the  English 
Bible  renders  'temple.'  The  word  used  in  vers. 
14  and  15  denotes  generally  the  whole  area  within 
the  walls,  and  here  especially  the  autermost  space 
in  the  sacred  enclosure ;  while  the  latter  signiBi^s 
the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The. 
sanctity  of^  the  temple-court  has  l)een  vindicated  ; 
the  true  temple,  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah,  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  until  now.  But  even  this  very  signi- 
ficant change  of  expression  would  not  render  the 
meaning  plain,  for  the  words  were  intended  to 
be  enigmatical — to  be  understood  after,  and  not 
before,  the  event  which  fulfilled  them.  If  we 
would  understand  them,  we  must  take  them  in 
connection  with  ver.  21,  'But  He  spake  of  the 
temple  of  His  body.'  To  the  English  reader 
they  seem  merely  to  convey  a  warning  that,  if  the 

Jews  g;o  on  with  such  profanation  as  that  which 
esus  had  checked,  they  will  bring  the  temple  to 
ruin.  But  it  is  of  the  sanctuary  that  He  speaks, 
not  of  the  temple-court  which  had  sustained  the 
desecration.  When  therefore  He  says,  *  Go  on  in 
your  present  way,  and  by  so  doing  destroy  this 
temple,'  He  means  that  their  rejection  of  Him- 
self shall  culminate  in  their  consigning  to  destruc- 
tion the  temple  of  His  body.  The  essence  of  the 
temple  is,  that  it  is  the  dwelling- place  of  God  : 
His  body  is  God's  temple,  for  in  Him  'dwelleth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'    The  material 


temple  had  been  for  ages  the  type  of  His  body,  in 
which  God  first  truly  manifested  Himself  to  maE. 
The  continuance  of  the  temple  was  no  longer 
needed  when  the  living  temple  was  reared ;  but 
it  was  by  the  destruction  of  the  latter  that  the 
destruction  of  the  former  was  brought  about, — 
its  destruction,  that  is,  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.  In  the  holiest  place,  behind  the  veil, 
Jehovah  had  dwelt :  when  the  Lord  Tesus  was 
crucified,  the  veil  was  rent,  the  holy  of  holies  was 
thrown  open,  and  by  being  thrown  open  was 
shown  to  be  God's  habitation  no  longer.  Our 
Lord  therefore  might  well  use  words  which  relate 
at  once  to  His  body  and  to  the  temple,  such  being 
the  connection  between  the  two.  And  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  np.  —  His  crucifixion  in- 
volved the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple 
and  polity.  No  longer  will  there  be  a  speaal 
place  in  which  God's  glory  will  be  revealed,  to 
which  God's  worshippers  will  come, — a  place  in 
which  are  national  distinctions,  a  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  a  court  of  Israel,  a  court  of  the  priests. 
His  resurrection  will  establish  a  new  temple,  a  new 
order  of  spiritual  worship.  He  Himself,  as  raised 
and  glorined  Messiah,  will  be  the  Comer-stone  of 
a  spiritual  temple,  holy  in  the  Lord.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  which  show 
to  us  how  perfectly  all  the  future  of  His  history 
was  anticipated  by  our  I^rd  (see  chap.  iii.  14, 
etc.).  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  words,  '  / 
will  raise  it  up;'  chap.  x.  17,  18,  furnishes  a 
complete  explanation. 

Ver.  20.  The  Jews  therefore  said.  Forty  a&d 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wHt 
thou  raise  it  up  in  three  daysf  They  answer 
only  by  another  question, — not  an  inquiry,  but 
really  an  indignant  and  scornful  rejection  of  His 
words.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  20  B.C.  or 
the  beginning  of  19  B.C.  that  Herod  the  Great 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  temple 
itself  was  completed  in  eighteen  months ;  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  round  it  required  eight  years 
more.  So  many  additions,  however,  proved  neces- 
sary before  the  work  could  be  regarded  as  finished, 
that  the  final  completion  is  assigned  by  Josephus 
to  the  year  50  A.i).,  seventy  years  aAer  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking,  and  but  twenty 
years  before  Jenisalem  was  destroyed.  The  '  forty 
and  six  years  '  bring  us  to  the  year  28  A.D.  It  is 
perhaps  strange  that  the  Jews  should  associate  the 
long  term  of  years  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  not  the  temple  as  a  whole;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  likely  that,  at  all  events,  the  omamenta- 
lion  of  this  building  might  still  be  incomplete. 
Moreover,  in  their  indignant  rejoinder  to  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus,  they  not  unnaturally  take  up  the  very 
term  which  He  had  used,  even  though  it  applied 
in  strictness  only  to  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
structure, 

Ver.  21.  See  above  on  ver.  19. 

Ver.  22.  When  therefore  he  was  raised  fimn 
the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  said 
this.  Again  (as  in  ver.  10)  we  are  struck  by  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  narrative  breaks  off. 
It  has  been  related  mainly  to  bring  out  the  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus  by  the  Jews ;  the  Evangelist  pauses 
upon  it  only  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  effect 
on  the  disciples,  as  after  the  former  miracle  he 
records  that  the  *  disciples  believed  in '  Jesus  (ver. 
11).  We  do  not  find  the  same  statement  here,  but 
are  told  (comp.  chap.  xii.  16)  that  the  words  which 
baffled  the  Jews  were  mysterious  to  the  disciples 
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likewise.  Whilst,  however,  the  Jews  rejected  the 
*  hard  saying/  the  disciules  '  kept  all  these  things 
and  pondered  them  in  their  'heart,'  not  under- 
standing them  until  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
This  record  of  words  not  understood  at  the  time, 
even  b^  the  inner  circle  of  the  followers  of  Tesus, 
is  a  striking  indication  of  the  simple  truthfulness 
of  the  narration  (com p.  ver.  11).  And  they 
believed  the  Scripture  and  the  word  which 
Jems  had  aaid. — The  recollection  of  the  words 
after  the  resurrection  led  the  disciples  (we  cannot 
doubt  that  John  is  speaking  chiefly  of  his  own 
experience)  to  a  fuller  and  richer  faith  in  'the 
scripture '  and  *  the  word  *  of  Jesus.  The  *  word  * 
must  be  that  of  ver.  19 ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  'the  scripture.'  It  cannot  mean  the  Old 
Testjunent  as  a  wnole,  for  in  this  sense  John  always 
uses  the  plural,  'the  Scriptures.'  It  would  be 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelist  has  in  mind 
some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  predictive  of 
the  resurrection  (^.^.,  from  Ps.  xvi.;  Isa.  liii.;  Hos. 
vi.),  or  the  rebuildmg  of  the  true  temple  (Zech.  vi. 
12-15).  I^f  however,  we  include  several  passages, 
the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  singular  remains  as 
before ;  and  if  we  seek  for  a  single  prediction,  we 
cannot  meet  with  any  one  that  agrees  so  closely 
with  our  Lord's  saying  as  to  be  thus  definitely 
|x>inted  out  as  '  the  scripture.'  We  seem  bound  to 
refer  the  word  to  the  only  '  scripture '  that  (ver. 
17)  has  been  quoted  in  the  context,  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 
This  verse,  speaking  of  the  consuming  and  of  its 
cause,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  first  part  of 
our  Lord's  sa3ring  (*  Destroy  this  temple').  Hence 
this  passage  of  the  psalm  and  '  the  word  which  Jesus 
had  said '  form  one  whole,  and  as  such  are  men< 
tioned  here.  The  disciples,  guided  to  deeper  faith 
by  that  which  was  at  the  time  wholly  mysterious 
(and  which  was  a  'stone  of  stumbling'  to  those  who 
l)elieved  not),  recognised  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  and  of  the  prediction  of  Jesus 
Himself  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord. 
Thus  in  the  first  scene  of  His  public  ministry, 
we  have  Jesus  before  us  in  the  light  in  which  the 
whole  Gospel  is  to  present  Him,  at  once  the  cruci- 
fied and  the  risen  Lord. 

The  whole  narrative  has  been  subjected  to  keen 
scrutiny  both  by  friends  and  foes,  but  its  import- 
ance has  hardly  yet  been  properly  acknowledged. 
A  few  words  must  still  be  said  as  to  its  relation  to 
the  other  Gospels,  and  as  to  its  place  in  this. 

Each  of  the  earlier  Gospels  records  a  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  accomplished,  however,  not  at  the 
outset  but  at  the  close  of  our  Ix>rd's  public  mini- 
stry, on  the  Monday  (probably)  preceding  the 
crucifixion.  To  some  it  has  seemed  altogether 
improbable  that  there  should  have  been  two  acts 
of  precisely  similar  character  at  the  extreme  points 
of  the  official  life  of  our  Ix)rd.  But  is  the  character 
of  the  two  the  same  ?  We  would  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  some  of  the  differences  of  detail,  for  appa- 
rent divergences  sometimes  present  themselves  in 
connection  with  narratives  which  no  one  would  be 
inclined  to  explain  as  relating  to  different  events. 
There  are,  however,  not  a  few  touches  in  the 
account  before  us  which  show  the  hand  of  an  eye- 
witness ; — such  as  the  making  of  the  scourge  of 
cords,  the  scattering  of  the  money  of  exchxmge, 


the  words  addressed  to  the  sellers  of  doves  alone, 
the  form  of  the  rebuke,  the  conversation  with  the 
Jews,  the  incidental  notice  of  the  forty-six  years  (a 
statement  which  only  elaborate  calculation  shows 
to  be  in  harmony  with  independent  statements 
of  another  Evangelist).  Fmally,  there  is  the 
remarkable  perversion  before  Caiaphas  of  the 
words  regarding  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  on 
which  nothing  contained  in  the  earlier  Gospels 
throws  any  light,  and  which  (especially  as  given 
in  Mark  xiv.  58)  bears  all  the  marks  of  having 
been  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind  through 
lapse  of  time.  Such  considerations  as  these  seem 
to  show  that,  if  the  cleansing  can  have  occurred 
once  only,  its  place  in  the  history  is  that  assigned 
by  John.  But  is  it  really  at  all  improbable  that 
two  cleansings  should  have  taken  place,  sepa- 
rated by  such  an  interval  of  time  as  the  Gospel 
narrative  presupposes?  No  one  will  think  that 
the  action  of  our  Lord,  as  here  related,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic,  when  this  very  narrative 
brings  before  us  an  official  challenge  of  His 
authority  so  to  act.  At  the  last  Passover  Jesus 
would  find  the  temple-court  as  much  the  scene 
of  worldly  trading  as  it  was  at  the  first.  Did 
He  then,  it  will  be  asked,  condone  the  evil  when 
in  intervening  years  He  went  up  to  the  same 
feast  ?  This  question  must  be  met  by  another : 
Have  we  reason  to  believe  that  Tesus  attended 
any  other  Passover  than  these  two  iT  The  feast  of 
chap.  V.  I  was  in  all  probability  not  a  Passover, 
and  at  the  Passover  mentioned  in  vi.  4  He  certainly 
was  not  present.  If  then  he  attended  two  Pass- 
overs only,  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  on  the 
second  occasion,  as  on  the  first,  He  would  vindi- 
cate the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  temple  ? 

The  purpose,  too,  of  the  two  cleansings  is 
different.  At  the  close  of  His  ministry  He  is 
hailed  as  King  of  Israel,  and  He  indignantly 
expels  from  God's  house  those  who  practically 
denied  to  Gentiles  any  share  in  that  place  of 
prayer.  Now  He  acts  as  the  Son  of  God,  offer- 
ing Himself  in  this  character  to  rulers  and  to 
people,  that  they  may  acknowledge  His  Sonship 
and  obey  His  word.  '  He  carne  unto  His  own 
home,'  His  home  as  Son,  'and  they  that  were 
His  own  received  Him  not.'  This  is  the  turning- 
point  of  His  ministry :  henceforth  He  is  the  re- 
jected of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  significance  of 
the  narrative  before  us.  The  cleansing  and  the 
mysterious  words  spoken  by  Jesus  (ver.  19)  are 
alike  'signs.'  The  first  was  a  sign  of  His  Son- 
ship,  a  sign  which  they  refused  to  accept.  That 
refused.  He  gives  the  second ;  just  as,  when  the 
Pharisees  asked  of  Him  a  sign  from  heaven,  He 
refused  to  give  any  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Tonah.  If  they  will  not  listen  to  the  former,  the 
latter  alone  remains.  He  would  have  renewed 
the  life  of  the  temple,  but  they  would  not  have 
it  so.  Let  them,  then,  go  on  in  their  wajrs,  and 
destroy  the  temple ;  let  them  go  on  in  their  re- 
jection of  Him,  and  destroy  His  life.  The  result 
will  be  the  raising  of  a  spiritual  temple  which 
sh^l  be  none  of  theirs— a  temple  in  which  God 
Himself  shall  dwell,  manifested  to  all  men  in  the 
Son. 
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Chapter  II.  23-III.  21. 

Tlie  Conversation  with  Nicodemus, 

23  XT  OW  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  ' passover,  in  the •  Ver. i> 
1^      feast  day^  many  *  believed  in  his  name,  when  they"  saw  *?^*^^. 

24  the  miracles*  which  he  did.     But  Jesus  did  not  commit*  him-    ijSm^.ii 

25  self  unto  them,  because*  he  'knew  all*  men,  And^  needed  '^^J[-^^ 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man  :  for  he  knew  what  was  in    ^^^'^* 

man.*  r?;."5;,^: 

1  There  *  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  ^  Nicodemus,  a    {JiSj^^ 

2  '  ruler  of  the  Jews :  The  same  came  to  Jesus  "  by  night,  and    fsw£*^ 
said  unto  him,  -^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come^JL^^rBl*^ 
from  God  :"  for  ^ no  man"  can  do  these  miracles"  that  thou  ^Sl^Tw?' 

3  doest,  except  *God  be  with  him.     Jesus  answered  and  said    !j.^s«?*' 
unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  /chAp.?*3k 

4  '  bom  again,"  he  cannot  see  the  *  kingdom  of  God.     Nicodemus  ^16, 33."* 
saith  unto  him,  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  iChap!^i.i3: 
he  enter  the"  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be    Tit.ui.|;* 

5  born  }    Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except    i  Pw.i.3.*23: 
a  man  be"  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  he  cannot  enter    m.9.>v.7. 

V    I    ^  f  R. 

6  into  the  *  kingdom  of  God.    That  which  is"  born  of  the  flesh  *MAtt.vi.  10, 

**  XII.  aS,  etc 

is  flesh  ;   and  that  which  is "  born  of  the  Spirit "  is  spirit. 

7  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  born  again.** 

8  The  wind  bloweth**  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound**  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell**  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  **  born  of  the  Spirit** 

9  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  How  can  these  things 

10  be  ?*•     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a  master*' 

1 1  of  Israel,  and  knowest  **  not  these  things  ?    Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that**  we 

12  have  seen ;  and  'ye  receive  not  our  witness.     If  I  have**  told  /Ver.aa. 
you  earthly**  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,    >. ««;  ivw. 

13  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?**       And  **no  man  hath « chap. vi, 38 
ascended  up  to**  heaven,  but    he  that  came  down  from**  heaven,    3* ;  Eph.  iv 

^  at  the  feast  '  omit  when  they  '  beholding  his  signs         ^  trust 

'  on  account  of       'his  discerning  all         '  And  because  he 

'  should  bear  witness  concerning  a  man  ;  for  he  himself  discerned  what  was 
in  the  man 

•  And  there  ^®  to  him  *^  thou  art  come  from  God,  a  teacher 

**  no  one  ^*  signs  ^*  any  one  have  been  bom  anew      **  a 

*•  any  one  have  been  ^'  of  water  and  spirit  ^*  hath  been 

*•  or  spirit  *•  anew  *^  breatheth         **  voice 

■*  but  knowest  not  **  hath  been        **  or  spirit 

*•  come  to  pass      *'  Thou  art  the  teacher  *®  perceivest  thou 

'*  that  which  we  know  and  bear  witness  of  that  which 
^  omit  have  '^  the  earthly         •*  if  I  tell  you  the  heavenly  things 

**  And  no  one  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  ^  out  of. 
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14  even^  the  'Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."    And  -^as  Moses  ^Su^ji^'^ 
lifted  up*'  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  rv^'l^fx?/ 

15  of  man  be  ^lifted  up:"  That  ''whosoever  believeth  'in  him    J?/^^; 
should  not  perish,  but"  have  '  eternal  life.  J%5l"l.*** 

16  For  *God  so  loved  ''the  world,  that  he  gave  his  "'only  'S*57,^.4. 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever "  believeth  in  him  should"  not    ^ji^i.xu 

17  ■'perish,  but  have  everlasting**  life.    -^For  God  sent  not  his"  ci^Ji  iv;^i*4i 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn**   the  world;    but  that  the  Ju^.'^JJ; 

18  world  through  him  might**  be  saved.     '  He  that  believeth  on**  iu.95,%" ' 
him  is  not  condemned:**  but*'  'he  that  believeth  not  is  con-  ijoim^'a. 

etc 

demned  *•  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  «  Rom.  v.  s, 

19  of "'  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.    And  this  is  the  condem-    ^*}M->' 
nation,  *  that  **  light  is  come  into  the  world,   and   men  loved    "» «4, 19 ;  * 
darkness  rather  than  lierht,**  because  their  deeds  were  evil.**  «'9»*p->-«9: 

**  tvSee  chap.  i. 

20  For   every   one  that   doeth**   evil   hateth   the   light,   neither  ^  «8,^49.^  ^^ 

21  cometh**  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.**     But  -JchS'?*"*^* 
he  that  doeth  truth**  cometh  to  the  light,  that   his  deeds** '•^J^p-*^- 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are*'  wrought  in  God.  ''^i^ii!'-jlV 

clu4>.  i.  5, 

•*  omit  even.  '^  omii  which  is  in  heaven  ^' "» *^ 

*'  lifted  on  high  *'  that  every  one  that  believeth  may  in  him  Svf.  18 : 

••  every  one  that  ^^  may  *^  eternal  *'  the  Rom.xul.ia; 

**  that  he  may  judge         **  may  **  in  *®  judged  f  ^'h^^^ 

*'  omit  but  "^  hath  been  judged  *^  is  the  judgment,  because  the  *,  s ; «  Pe«- 

**  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light  *^  for  their  works  were  wicked  H-  g*  V^**" 

*•  committeth        "  and  he  cometh  not  **  works  should  be  convicted  "h^p.  j,.  5. 

**  the  truth  *•  works  *^  because  they  have  been 


Contents.     It  is  of  much  importance  to  keep  sought  to  purify  himself  and  his  house  for  the  great 

the  closing  verses  of  chap.  ii.  in  close  connection  festival  that  was  now  approaching.     The  words 

with  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  iii.  (see  the  com-  would  also  point  to  our  Lord's  observing  the  feast 

mentaxy  on  iii.  i).     Rejected  by  the  theocracy  of  Himself,     it  is  noticeable  that  we  do  not  here  read 

Israel  Jesus  turns  to  individuals,  but  these  are  not  '  the  Passover  of  the  Jews :  *  the  desecration  of  the 

confined  to  Israel.     The  woman  of  Samaria  and  festival  has  been  condemned  in  one  of  its  manifes* 

the  king's  officer  of  Galilee  are  beyond  the  theo-  tations,  but  the  festival  itself  is  honoured.    John 

cratic  pale.     Nicodemus,  however,   who  is  first  gives  us  no  particulars  of  the  '  signs  *  which  Jesus 

introduced  to  us,  does  belong  to  the  chosen  people ;  did ;   comp.  chaps,  xxi.  25,   vi.   4,   and  several 

and  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  him,  as  it  leads  passages  in  the  earlier  Gospels  {e.g,  Mark  i.  34, 

him  firom  an  imperfect  to  a  perfect  faith,  illustrates  vi.  55,  56).     The  signs  attested  His  words,  which 

the  power  which  Jesus,  though  rejected  by  Israel  were  the  description  of  His  *  name*  (see  chap.  i.  12), 

and  doomed  to  die,  shall  exercise  over  the  hearts  and,  beholding  the  signs,  many  became  believers 

of  men.     The  subordinate  parts  of  this  section  in  His  name,  accepting  Him  as  being  in  truth  what 

are — (i)  ii.  23-25;   (2)  iii.   1-15;    (3)   iii.   x6-  He  declared  Himself  to  be.     The  faith  was  real  but 

21.  not  mature ;  its  imperfection  is  illustrated  in  the 

Ver.  23.  Now  when  he  was  in  Jeraaalem  at  next  verse. 
the  peawver,  at  the  feast,  many  belieyed  in  his        Vers.  24,  25.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself 

name,  beholding  his  signs  which  he  did.    In  unto  them  on  account  of  his  discerning  aU  men, 

this  verse  we  pass  from  the  public  presentation  of  and  because  he  needed  not  that  any  should  bear 

Jesus  to  the  people  and  '  the  Jews '  in  the  house  of  witness  concerning  a  man ;  for  he  himself  dii- 

His  Father  to  His  more  private  ministry  in  Jerusa-  cemed  what  was  &  the  man.    The  effect  pro- 

lem  :  rejected  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  continues  His  duced  upon  Jesus  Himself  by  this  imperfection  of 

work  as  a  Prophet,  doing  many  'si^,'  and  by  faith  is  described  in  very  remarkable  language, 

these  leading  many  to  faiOi  in  His  mission.    The  Many  '  believed  in  His  name,'  and  so  took  the  first 

time  spoken  of  is  still  the  season  of  the  Passover,  step  towards  that  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Him 

The  remarkable  repetition,  '  at  the  Passover,  at  the  which  in  ver.  1 1  we  read  of  as  made  by  His  dis- 

feast,'  may  probably  be  intended  to  direct  our  ciples.     Had  hey  thus  fully  trusted  themselves  to 

thoughts  especially  to  the  very  night  of  the  paschal  Him,  then  would  He  have  trusted  Himself  to  them, 

supper.     It  so,  the  purification  of  the  temple  may  This  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  teaching,  so 

have  fallen  at  the  very  time  when  every  Israelite  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  regard  to 
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the  union  and  communion  of  Jesus  with  His  people ; 
if  they  abide  in  Him,  He  abides  in  them.  That 
these  believers  have  not  reached  such  maturity  of 
faith  Jesus  Himself  discerns.  No  witness  from 
another  is  needed  by  Him,  for  the  thoughts  of  every 
man  with  whom  He  speaks  are  'naked  and  opened* 
unto  Him.  The  words  of  John  do  not  in  their 
literal  sense  go  beyond  this ;  but,  in  declaring  that 
Jesus  read  the  heart  of  all  who  came  to  Him,  they 
imply  that  other  truth  with  which  the  rendering  in 
our  Bibles  has  made  us  familiar  :  '  He  knew  what 
was  in  man.* 

Ver.  I.  And  there  was  a  man  of  the  Phari- 
tees,  named  Nicodemni,  a  niler  of  the  Jews. 
That  this  verse  does  not  begin  a  new  section  is 
clearly  shown  bv  the  first  word   'And,*  which 
links  it  with  the  last  chapter ;  another  indication 
of  the  same  kind  is  seen  when  the  true  reading  is 
restored  in  ver.  2  (*  to  Him  *  for  *  to  Jesus  *).     A 
closer  examination  will  show  that  the  connection 
thus  suggested  is  really  very  close  and  important. 
In  chap.  ii.  24,  25,  a  very  marked  emphasis  is  laid 
on  '  man  ;  *  the  same  word  and  thougnt  are  taken 
up  in  this  verse.     Ver.  2  of  this  chapter  brings 
before  us  a  belief  agreeing  in  nature  and  ground 
with  that  spoken  of  in  chap.  ii.  23,  24.     The  last 
thought  of  chap.  ii.  is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the 
answers  which  Jesus  returns  to  the  thoughts  of 
Nicodemus.      Clearly,  then,  John   means  us  to 
understand  that  out  of  the  many  who  '  believed 
in  the  name  *  of  Jesus  was  one  deserving  of  special 
attention,   not   merely  as   representing  a  higher 
class  and  special  culture,   but    chiefly  because, 
brought  by  tne  signs  to  a  degree  of  faith,  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  more ;  and  our  Lord's  deal- 
ings with  Nicodemus  show  how  He  soueht  to  lead 
all  who  were  so  prepared  to  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  higher  faith.     The  name  Nicodemus  is  found 
in  the  Talmud,  as  a  Hebrew  surname  borne  by 
a  Jew,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  whose  true  name  was 
Bonai.     There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  persons 
are  identical,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  not.     It  is  most  natural  to  regard  the 
name  Nicodemus  as  Greek,  not  Hebrew  ;  compare 
'  Philip  *  (chap.  i.  43).     Nicodemus  is  described  as 
a  Pharisee  (sec  notes  on  chaps,  i.  24,  vii.  32),  and 
as  *  a  ruler  of  the  Jews, ' — />. ,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin  (comp.  chap.  vii.  50),  the  great  council  of 
seventy-one  which  held  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  nation.    In  other  pa^«ages  John  uses  'ruler* 
in  this  sense  (see  vii.  20,  48,  xii.  42) ;  here  only 
does  he  join  with  it  the  words  *  of  the  Jews.*   The 
added  words  (see  chap.  i.  19)  show  that  Nicodemus 
stood  connected  with  that  body  which  was  ever 
present  to  John*s  thought  as  the  assemblage  of 
those  who  represented  the  self-seeking  and  formal- 
ism which  Jesus  came  to  subvert.    The  elements 
of  hostility  already  exbted,  though  the  open  con- 
flict had  not  yet  begun  (see  chap.  ii.   lo).     It  is 
not  easy  always  to  define  the  relation  between 
'  the  Pharisees  *  and  *  the  Jews,*  as  the  two  terms 
are  used  by  John  ;  for  under  the  latter  designa- 
tion the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees  would  certainly 
be  included.     The  former  perhaps  usually  brings 
into  prominence  teaching    and    principles;    the 
latter  points  rather  to  external  action.     The  Phari- 
sees took  alarm  at  the  new  doctrine^  the  Jews 
resented  the  new  authority.     Nicodemus  is  not  free 
from  the  extemalism  and  prejudices  of  his  class, 
but  his  candour  and  his  faith  stand  out  in  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  general  spirit  eWnced  by  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Jews. 


Ver.  2.  The  same  came  to  him  by  night 
Chap.  xix.  38,  39,  seems  clearly  to  show  that  the 
motive  of  Nicodemus  in  thus  coining  by  night  was 
the  same  as  the  cause  of  Joseph's  secret  disdple- 
ship — the  '  fear  of  the  Jews.'  That  he  himself  was 
one  of  'the  Jews*  only  makes  this  explanation 
more  probable.  We  cannot  doubt  that  ne  came 
alone ;  whether  Jesus  also  was  alone,  or  whether 
John  or  other  disciples  were  present  at  the  inter- 
view, we  cannot  tell. 

And  said  unto  him,  BabU,  we  know  that 
thon  art  oome  firam  God,  ateacl&er.  Every  word 
here  is  of  importance.  On  Rabbi  see  the  note, 
chap.  i.  38.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  member  of 
the  sect  that  carefully  scrutinised  the  Baptist's 
credentials  (chap.  i.  19-24)  would  not  lightly 
address  Jesus  by  this  title  of  honour,  or  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Teacher.  But  the  words  '  Thou  art 
come  from  God*  will  appear  even  more  significant, 
if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  £uniliar  designa- 
tion of  the  Messiah  was  '  the  coming  One,*  '  He 
that  should  come.'  The  appearing  of  the  Baptist 
ouickened  in  the  minds  of  '  all  men '  (Luke  iii.  15) 
the  recollection  of  God's  great  promise ;  and  the 
signs  lately  wrought  by  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  may 
well  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  this  Pharisee 
hopes  which  find  a  hesitating  expression  in  his 
words.  No  ordinary  prophet  would  have  been 
thus  acknowledged  as  one  'come  firom  God.'  At  the 
very  least,  the  confession  assigns  tojesus  a  supreme 
authority  as  Teacher.  The  confession  of  Nico- 
demus was  made  in  the  name  of  others  besides 
himself.  '  We  know ;  * — others  amongst  the 
Pharisees,  perhaps  already  others  amongst  the 
rulers  (chap.  xii.  42),  had  reached  the  same  point. 
No  doubt  the  number  was  but  small,  too  small  to 
make  confession  easy,  or  to  banish  the  very  natural 
fear  of  the  Jews  which  brought  Nicodemus  to  Jesus 
by  night. 

For  no  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou 
doest  except  God  be  with  him.  Nicodemus 
acknowledges  the  works  to  be  '  signs '  (not  so  the 
Jews,  chap.  ii.  18),  and  he  shows  that  in  him  the 
signs  had  precisely  answered  the  designed  end. 
The  faith  indeed  which  rested  on  these  alone  was 
imperfect,  but  it  was  faith  ;  more  could  be  gained ; 
the  faith  could  be  educated,  raised  higher,  and 
made  more  complete.  How  truly  this  faith  has 
been  educated  will  be  shown  when  (chap.  xix.  39) 
it  shall  come  forth  in  honour  of  that  cruci' 
tied  Redeemer  who  is  here  to  be  proclaimed  (ver. 
14).  Such  education,  however,  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  word  of  Jesus,  leading  to  fellowship 
with  Himself.  For  this  word  Nicodemus  now 
comes.  In  reading  the  following  verses  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  Jesus  would  train  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  the  weak 
side  of  this  faith  that  is  kept  in  view ;  but  the 
Saviour*s  acceptance  of  the  faith  as  real  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  openness  and  unreservedness  of 
the  teaching  He  vouchsafes.  Many  have  pointed 
out  the  contrast  between  this  discourse  and  those 
related  in  the  other  Gospels ;  but  had  there  been 
no  difference  between  discourses  delivered  to  the 
half-instructed  excitable  multitudes  of  Galilee  and 
those  intended  for  a  'teacher  of  Israel,'  the 
apparent  agreement  would  have  been  a  discord 
which  no  argument  could  explain  away  (see 
Introduction). 

Ver.  3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  nnto  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  thee.  Except  any  one 
have  been  boxn  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
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dom  of  Gk)d.  Jesus  answers  his  thoughts  rather 
than  his  words,  but  the  connection  between  the 
address  and  the  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  John 
the  Baptist  had  familiarised  all  with  the  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  that  the 
rdgn  of  the  Messiah,  so  long  expected,  would 
soon  begin.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  assigned 
to  the  words  of  ver.  2,  we  may  certainly  say  that 
every  thoughtful  Jew  who  believed  what  Nico- 
demus  believed  was  'waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.*  But  the  Pharisee's  conception  of  the 
Messianic  promise  was  false.  In  great  measure, 
at  least,  his  '  kingdom  of  God '  was  outward  and 
carnal,  not  inward  and  spiritual, — a  privilege  of 
birth,  belonging  of  right  to  Israel.  This  false  con- 
ception Jesus  would  at  once  correct,  and  the  |;ravity 
of  the  error  is  reflected  in  the  solemnity  of  the  lan- 
guage, 'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.* — 'Any 
one.  This  more  liteiul  rendering  is  necessary  here 
because  of  the  next  verse.  Our  Lord  says  simply 
any  one.  Nicodemus  brings  in  the  word  '  man,* 
to  give  more  expressiveness  to  his  reply. 

'  Have  been  bom  anew.*  It  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  much  controverted  question  whether  the  Greek 
word  here  used  should  be  rendered  again,  or  anew, 
ox  from  above,  'Again '  is  certainly  inadequate ;  for, 
though  the  word  may  denote  beginning  ever  again , 
commencinz  the  action  afresh,  it  cannot  express 
mere  repetition.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  third  rendering,  'from  above.*  This  is  the 
undoubted  meaning  of  the  same  word  as  used  below 
(ver.  31);  and  a  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
passages  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  i.  13)  and  First  Epistle 
of  John  (chap.  ii.  29,  v.  I,  etc.)  which  speak  of 
those  who  are  begotten  of  God.  It  may  also  be 
urged  that,  as  Christ  is  '  He  that  cometh  from 
above*  (ver.  31),  those  who  through  faith  are  one 
with  Christ  must  derive  their  being  from  the  same 
source,  and  ma^  well  be  spoken  of  as  '  bom  from 
above.*  Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  it  is 
probable  that  anew  is  the  true  rendering.  Had 
the  other  thought  been  intended,  we  might  surely 
have  expected  *  of  God '  instead  of  *  from  above.* 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  would  then  have  been  complete ;  only 
those  who  have  been  born  of  God  can  see  the  king' 
dom  of  God,  Further,  born  (or  begotten)  of  God  is 
a  very  easy  and  natural  expression,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  bom  (or  begotten)  from  above : 
*  coming  from  above  *  is  perfectly  clear ;  '  bom 
from  above  *  is  not  so  The  chief  argument,  how- 
ever, is  afforded  by  the  next  verse,  which  clearly 
shows  that  Nicodemus  understood  a  second  birth 
to  be  intended.  But  the  words  '  except  any  one 
have  been  bom  from  above  *  would  not  necessarily 
imply  a  second  birth.  The  Jews  maintained  that 
they  were  bom  of  God  (see  chap.  viii.  41),  and 
would  have  had  no  difHculty  whatever  in  believing 
that  those  only  who  received  their  being  from  above 
could  inherit  the  blessings  of  Messiah  s  kingdom. 
Our  I.ord*s  words,  then,  teach  the  fundamental 
troth,  that  not  natural  birth,  descent  from  the  stock 
of  Israel,  but  a  second  birth,  the  being  begotten 
anew,  a  complete  spiritual  change  (see  ver.  5), 
admits  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On  the  general  expectation  of  a  king  and  a 
kingdom,  see  chap.  i.  49.  It  is  remarkiu>le  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
John  in  this  chapter  only  (compare,  however,  chap, 
xviii.  36). — '  Cannot '  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
'shall  not.'  It  expresses  an  impossibility  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.   To  a  state  of  outward  earthly 
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privilege  rights  of  natural  birth  might  give  admit- 
tance. In  declaring  that  without  a  complett  inwanl 
change  none  can  possibly  see  (have  a  troe  percep- 
tion of)  *  the  kingdom  of  God,*  Tesus  declsures  the 
spiritual  character  of  His  kingdom.  In  it  none 
but  the  spiritual  can  have  any  part. 

Ver.  4.  Nicodemos  saith  unto  him,  How  can 
a  man  he  bom  when  he  Ib  old  7  can  he  enter  a 
Becond  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  born  7 
These  are  the  words  of  a  man  amazed  beyond 
measure.  Jesus  has  read  his  thoughts,  and  the 
answer  to  his  unspoken  question  has  come  with 
the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  a  thunderbolt.  The 
solemn  emphasis  laid  on  the  words  *  bom  anew ' 
forbids  his  thinking  of  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
and  apparently  banishes  from  his  mind  the  Old 
Testament  expressions  which  approach  the  same 
truth  (see  ver.  5).  The  privilege  which  he  attached 
to  natural  birth  within  the  bounds  of  Israel  is  torn 
away  by  a  word  ;  the  '  any  one  *  of  our  Lord's  answer 
makes  all  men  equal ;  and  the  prize  which  seemed 
almost  within  his  grasp  is  ^ven  to  every  one  who 
has  been  bom  anew.  In  his  bewilderment  he  sees 
no  meaning  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  except  they  be 
understood  physically  of  a  second  natural  birth  ; 
and  the  evident  impossibility  of  this  he  expresses 
in  the  very  strongest  terms. 

Ver.  5.  JesiiB  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  Except  any  one  have  been  bom  of 
water  and  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  answer  is  a  stronger  affirmation 
of  the  same  troth,  with  some  changes  of  expression 
which  made  the  words  no  easier  of  acceptance, 
save  as  the  new  terms  might  awaken  echoes  of  Old 
Testament  language,  and  lead  the  hearer  from  the 
extemal  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  interpretation. 

The  first  words  have  given  rise  to  warm  and 
continued  controversy.  Many  have  held  that  the 
birth  *  of  water  and  spirit  *  can  only  refer  to  Chris- 
tian baptism  ;  others  have  denied  that  Christian 
baptism  is  alluded  to  at  all.  The  subject  is  very 
important  and  very  difficult.  Our  only  safety  lies 
in  making  the  Evangelist  his  own  interpreter.  We 
shall  repeatedly  find,  when  a  difficulty  occurs,  that 
some  word  of  his  own  in  the  context  or  in  some 
parallel  passage  brings  us  light,  (i)  First,  then 
as  to  the  very  peculiar  expression,  '  of  water  and 
spirit.*  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  troe  ren- 
dering ;  no  direct  reference  is  made  as  yet  to  the 
personal  Holy  Spirit.  The  words  'water  and 
spirit  *  are  most  closely  joined,  and  placed  under 
the  govemment  of  the  same  preposition.  A 
little  earlier  in  the  Gospel  (chap.  i.  33)  we  find 
the  same  words — not,  indeed,  joined  together  as 
here,  but  yet  placed  in  exact  parallelism,  each 
word,  too,  receiving  emphasis  from  the  context. 
Three  times  between  chap.  i.  19  and  chap.  i.  33 
John  speaks  of  his  baptism  with  water ;  twice  there 
IS  a  reference  to  the  Spirit  (i.  32,  33) ;  and  in  ver. 
33  John*s  baptizing  with  water  and  our  Lord*s 
baptizing  with  '  holy  spirit  *  (see  the  note)  stand 
explicitly  contrasted.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
testimony  was  well  known  to  others  besides  John's 
disciples,  to  all  indeed  in  Judea  who  were  roused 
to  inquiry  respecting  the  Baptist  and  his  relation 
to  Jesus.  (2)  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  of  that 
age  may  have  been  familiar  with  the  figure  of  a 
new  birth  in  connection  with  baptism.  It  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  accurately  to  ascertain  Jewish 
usages  and  modes  of  thought  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  The  Talmud  indeed  contains  copious  stores 
of  information,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
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between  what  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  what  to  a 
later  ag^  We  know  that  converts  to  the  Jewish 
religion  were  admitted  by  baptism  to  fellowship 
with  the  sacred  people.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
law  would  suggest  such  a  washing  when  the  un- 
cleanness  of  heathenism  was  put  on,  and  hence  no 
rite  could  be  more  natural.  Vet  we  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  this  was  practised  so  early  as 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
a  later  date,  the  proselyte  thus  washed  or  bap- 
tized was  spoken  of  as  bom  again.  Here  again, 
therefore,  we  have  some  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  in  the  words  before  us  there  is  in  some  sort 
a  reference  to  baptism, — at  all  events,  to  the  bap- 
tism of  John.  (3)  But  what  was  John's  baptism  ? 
We  see  from  chap.  i.  25  how  peculiar  his  action 
appeared  to  the  rulers  of  the  people.  Even  if 
proselytes  were  in  that  age  baptized,  a  baptism  that 
mvited  a//,  publican  and  Pharisee  alike,  would  but 
seem  the  more  strange.  John's  action  was  new  and 
startling ;  and  from  chap.  i.  21-25  i^  appears  that 
the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  beheld  in  it  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  time  of  Messiah.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  John's  baptism  was 
directly  symbholic,  a  translation  into  visible  symbol 
of  such  promises  as  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  which  looked 
forward  to  the  new  spiritual  order  of  which  he  was 
the  herald.  To  the  sprinkling  with  clean  water, 
the  cleansing  from  all  filthiness,  of  which  Ezekiel 
speaks,  answers  closely  John's  *  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  the  remission  of  sins '  (compare  also  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  31).  To  the  promise  which  follows,  *A 
new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.  ...  I  will  put 
my  spirit  within  you,*  answers  just  as  closely  John's 
testimony  to  Jesus,  '  He  it  is  that  baptizeth  with 
holy  spirit.'  (4)  The  two  contrasted  elements  in 
the  baptisms  of  chap.  i.  33  are — {a)  the  covering 
and  removal  of  past  sin  ;  and  {b)  the  inbreathing 
of  a  new  life.  In  that  verse  *  holy  spirit '  is  the 
gift  and  not  the  Giver.  The  Giver  is  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  the  gif^,  that  which  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  new  baptism,  is  the  bestowal  of 
*  holy  spirit,*  the  seed  and  the  principle  of  a  holy 
spiritual  life.  (5)  These  two  elements  were  con- 
joined in  the  Christian  baptism  instituted  after- 
wards :  the  cleansing  of  forgiveness  through  Christ's 
death  and  the  holiness  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  are 
alike  symbolized  in  it.  Here,  therefore,  our  Lord 
sa)^  that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kmgdom  of 
God  unless  he  have  been  bom  anew,  the  elements 
of  the  new  birth  being  the  removal  by  cleansing  of 
the  old  sinful  life,  and  the  impartation  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  a  new  holy  principle  of  life. — If  this  view 
of  the  words  is  correct,  there  is  error  in  both  ex- 
tremes of  which  mention  has  been  made.  There  is 
no  direci  reference  here  to  Christian  baptism ;  but 
the  reference  to  the  truths  which  that  baptism 
expresses  is  distinct  and  clear. 

Ver.  6.  That  which  hath  been  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,  and  that  which  hath  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit.  In  the  last  verse  was  implied  the 
law  that  like  is  produced  from  like,  since  the  pure 
and  spiritual  members  of  God's  kingdom  must  be 
bom  of  water  and  spirit.  Here  this  law  is  ex- 
pressly stated.  Flesh  produces  flesh.  Spirit  pro- 
duces spirit.  Thus  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  is 
enforced,  and  the  *  cannot  *  of  ver.  3  explained. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  '  flesh,'  as  here  used, 
definitely  indicates  the  sinful  principles  of  human 
nature,  or  only  that  which  is  outward,  material, 
not  spiritual  but  merely  natural.  The  latter  seems 
more  likely,  both  from  the  context  (where  the  con- 


trast is  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  birth) 
and  from  John's  usage  elsewhere.  Though  the 
word  occurs  as  many  as  thirteen  times  in  thb 
Gospel  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  vi.  51,  52,  etc,  viiL  15, 
xvii.  2),  in  no  passage  does  it  express  the  thought 
of  sinAilness,  as  it  does  in  Paul's  Epistles  and 
in  I  John  ii.  16.  Another  difficulty  meets  as  in 
the  second  clause.  Are  we  to  read  '  bom  of  the 
Spirit  *  or  *  of  the  spirit  *  ?  Is  the  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself,  who  imparts  the  principle  of 
the  new  life,  or  to  the  principle  which  He  im- 
parts,— the  principlejust  spoken  of  in  ver.  5,  *  of 
water  and  spirit '  /  It  is  hard  to  say,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  b  extremely  small ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  analogy  of  the  two  clauses,  the 
latter  seems  more  likely. — There  is  no  reference 
here  to  '  water ;  *  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  water 
has  reference  to  the  past  alone, — the  state  which 
gives  place  to  the  new  life.  To  speak  of  this  would 
be  beside  the  point  of  the  verse  now  before  us,  which 
teaches  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  can  only  come  from  the  new  spiritual  principle. 

Ver.  7.  liarvel  not  that  I  said  onto  thee.  Ye 
must  be  bom  anew.  Nicodemus  had  no  doubt 
shown  by  look  or  exclamation  his  astonishment  at 
hearing  such  words,  containing  so  strange  a  view 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  conditions  on  which 
it  could  be  entered.  The  use  of  'marvel*  in 
other  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  in  this 
Gospel  the  word  indicates  much  more  than  amaze- 
ment It  is  certainly  not  the  astonishment  of 
admiration,  but  incredulous  and  sometimes  angry 
surprise.  Our  Lord's  teaching  had  set  at  noi^t 
the  accepted  teaching  of  Israel,  thoughts  and  hopes 
to  which  Nicodemus  had  long  and  firmly  clung, 
and  his  heart  rebels.  Our  Lord,  according  to  His 
wont,  does  but  the  more  emphatically  afnrm  the 
truth  at  which  Nicodemus  stumbled.  '  Ye  must 
be  bom  again  :  the  necessity  is  absolute.  Before, 
1  le  had  spoken  of  *  any  one, '  leaving  the  application 
to  His  hearer ;  now,  as  Nicodemus  had  said  '  We 
know,'  Jesus  says  *Ye  must,* — even  ye  who 
possess  the  treasures  of  Israel's  learning,  and 
whom  the  signs  are  guiding  to  the  King  of  Israel, 
*  ye  must  be  bom  again  :*  *  Marvel  not  at  this.* 

Ver.  8.  The  words  of  this  verse  point  out  to 
Nicodemus  why  he  must  not  thus  *  marvel '  at  the 
new  teaching, — must  not  cast  it  away  with  in- 
credulous surprise.  Nature  itself  may  teach  him. 
In  nature  there  is  an  agent  whose  working  is 
experienced  and  acknowledged  by  aH,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  full  of  mystery ;  yet  the  mystery 
makes  no  man  doubt  the  reality  of  the  working. 

The  wind  breatheth  where  it  listeth,  and  taon 
hearest  the  voice  thereof,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth.  From 
the  beginning  the  wind  seems  to  have  been  the 
divinely-intended  witness  and  emblem  in  the 
natural  world  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ever  present, 
it  bore  a  constant  witness.  A  commentator 
(Tholuck)  has  conjectured  that,  whilst  Jesus  spoke^ 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  swept 
through  the  narrow  street  of  the  city,  thus  fumisn- 
ing  an  occasion  for  the  comparison  here.  It  may 
well  have  been  so ;  every  reader  of  the  Gospels 
may  see  how  willingly  our  Lord  drew  lessons  nom 
natural  objects  around  Him.  Such  a  conjecture 
might  help  to  explain  the  abruptness  with  which 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed,  the  very  same 
word  which  in  vers.  5  and  6  was  rendered  spirii 
being  now  used  in  the  sense  of  wind.  Nothing 
but  the  abruptness  of  this  transition  needs  any 
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explanation.  The  appointed  emblem  teaches  the 
lesson  for  which  it  was  appointed.  The  choice  of 
tenns  {breaiheth,  iisteth^  voice)  shows  that  the  wind 
is  personified.  It  is  perhaps  of  the  gentle  breeze 
ratner  than  of  the  violent  blast  that  the  words 
speak  (for  the  word  pneuma  is  used  with  much 
more  latitude  in  the  Greek  Bible  than  in  classical 
Greek) ;  in  the  breath  of  wind  there  is  even  more 
mystery  than  in  the  blast.  Thou  hearest  its  voice, 
it  is  present  though  invisible;  thou  feelest  its 
power,  for  thou  art  in  its  course ;  but  where  the 
course  begins,  what  produces  the  breath, — whither 
the  course  is  tending,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
breath, — thou  knowest  not.  Nicodemus,  unable 
to  question  this,  would  remember  Old  Testament 
words  which  spoke  of  man's  not  knowing  '  the 
way  of  the  wind  *  as  illustrating  man's  ignorance 
of  the  Creator's  works  (Eccles.  xi.  5). 

80  Ib  every  one  that  hath  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit.  As  in  the  natural,  so  is  it  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  wind  breatheth  where  it  listeth ;  the 
Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will.  Thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  but  canst  not  fix  the  limits  of 
its  course,  experiencing  only  that  thou  thyself  art 
in  that  course  :  every  one  that  hath  been  bom  of 
the  Spirit  knows  that  His  influence  is  real,  ex- 
periencin|^  that  influence  in  himself,  but  can  trace 
His  workmg  no  farther, — knows  not  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  His  course.  Our  Lord  does  not 
sjpeak  of  the  birth  itself,  but  of  the  resulting  state. 
The  birth  itself  belongs  to  a  region  beyond  the 
outward  and  the  sensible,  just  as  none  can  tell 
whence  the  breath  of  wind  has  come. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  noted  before  leaving  this 
verse,  that  many  take  the  first  part  of  the  verse  as 
having  reference  to  the  Spirit,  not  the  wind : 
'The  Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will,  and  thou 
hearest  His  voice,  but  knowest  not  whence  He 
Cometh  and  whither  He  goeth ;  so  is  every  one 
that  hath  been  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  The  chief 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  translation  are  the 
following: — (i)  It  does  not  involve  a  sudden  tran- 
sition  from  one  meaning  to  another  of  the  same 
Greek  word.  (2)  On  the  ordinary  view  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  comparison  :  the  words  are 
not,  'The  wind  breatheth  where  ...  so  is  the 
Spirit;'  but, '  The  wind  breatheth  where  .  .  .  so  is 
every  one  tkat  hath  been  born  of  the  Spirit,  *  These 
two  arguments  have  substantially  been  dealt  with 
above.  As  to  the  first  point — the  sudden  transition 
from  the  thought  of  spirit  to  that  of  its  emblem  in 
nature  —  perhaps  no  more  need  be  said.  The 
second  ar^ment  has  not  much  real  weight.  The 
language  is  condensed,  it  is  true,  and  the  words  cor- 
responding to  the  first  clause  ('  The  wind  bloweth 
wliere  it  usteth')  are  not  directly  expressed,  but 
have  to  be  supplied  in  thought.  The  chief  com- 
parison, however,  is  between  the  'thou'  of  the  first 
member  and  the  '  every  one '  of  the  second,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  new  translation  are  serious, 
but  we  cannot  here  follow  them  in  detail. 

Ver.  9.  Nioodemos  answered  and  said  unto 
him.  How  can  these  things  come  to  pass?  The 
tone  of  this  answer  is  very  different  from  that  of 
verse  4.  Here,  as  there,  the  question  is,  Hmvcan 
.  .  •  ?  But  there  the  added  words  show  that 
the  meaning  is,  '  It  is  impossible '  (comp.  Luke 
i.  18) ;  whereas  in  this  verse  the  chief  stress  lies 
on  the  first  word  '  How '  (comp.  Luke  i.  34). 
The  offended  astonishment  of  Nicodemus  (ver.  7) 
has  yielded  to  the  words  of  Jesus.  He  now  under- 
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stands  that  Jesus  really  means  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  new  spiritual  birth,  in  contrast  with  that 
natural  birth  which  had  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
only  necessary  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah.  Still,  as  ver.  12  shows, 
the  victory  over  unbelief  is  not  yet  complete. 

Ver.  la  Jesns  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Then  art  the  teacher  of  Israel ;  and  peiceivest 
thou  not  these  things  7  The  question  which  ex- 
pressed the  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  is  answered 
by  another  question.  He  has  assumed  the  office 
of  teacher,  teacher  of  God's  people  Israel,  and  yet 
he  does  not  recognise  these  truths.  '  Israel '  is  a 
word  used  only  four  times  in  this  Gospel,  and 
never  without  special  meaning.  We  have  seen  its 
significance  in  i.  31  and  49;  and  chap.  xii.  13  is 
similar.  The  only  remaining;  passage  is  that  before 
us.  No  word  so  clearly  brings  into  view  the 
nation  of  God's  special  choice.  The  name  carries 
us  back  from  a  time  of  degeneracy  and  decadence 
to  past  days  of  hope  and  promise.  It  was  to 
Israel  that  God  showed  His  statutes  and  His 
judgments  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19),  and  this  thought  is 
very  prominent  here.  Of  Israel  thus  possessed  of 
the  very  truths  to  which  Jesus  had  made  reference 
(see  above,  on  ver.  5)  Nicodemus  is  *  the  teacher.' 
It  is  not  simply  '  a  teacher,*  though  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  what  the  presence  of  the  article  denotes. 
It  is  possible  that  Nicodemus  occupied  a  superior 
position,  or  was  held  in  especial  honour  amoiigst 
the  doctors  of  the  law ;  or  the  words  may  merely 
imply  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  was  proud 
to  be  teacher  of  God's  people.  Surely  from  him 
might  have  been  expected  such  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  insight  into  their  meaning  that  the 
truth  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Jesus  would  at 
once  be  recognised.  For  our  Lord  does  not  say 
'  and  knowest  not ; '  Nicodemus  is  not  blamed  for 
any  want  of  previous  knowledge  of  these  things, 
but  because  he  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
teaching  when  presented  to  him, — and  presented, 
moreover,  by  One  whose  right  to  teach  with 
authority  he  had  himself  confessed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  '  How  ', 
of  the  preceding  question  ;  that  had  been  answered 
by  anticipation.  In  ver.  8  Jesus  had  declared  that 
the  manner  must  be  a  mystery  to  man,  whereas 
the  fact  was  beyond  all  doubt  The  fact  was 
known  to  every  one  that  had  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  but  to  such  only.  Hence  in  the  following 
verse  we  have  a  renewed  and  more  emphatic 
affirmation  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what  has 
been  said.  If  Nicodemus  would  really  know  the 
fact,  it  must  be  by  the  knowledge  of  experience. — 
He  appears  no  further  in  this  narrative.  The  last 
words  have  reduced  him  to  silence, — thoughtful 
silence,  we  cannot  doubt, — but  have  not  brought 
him  to  complete  belief. 

Ver.  1 1.  Verily,  rerily,  I  say  unto  thee.  These 
words  form  the  solemn  introduction  to  a  new 
division,  a  higher  stage,  of  the  discourse.  The 
connecting  link  between  vers.  10  and  II  is 
reproof.  The  last  verse  laid  stress  on  the  know- 
ledge which  should  have  prepared  the  teacher  of 
Israel  for  the  reception  of  the  word  of  Jesus ;  in 
this  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  dignity  of  the  Teachor 
whose  word  he  had  been  so  slow  to  receive. 

We  speak  that  which  we  know,  and  bear  wit- 
ness of  that  which  we  have  seen.  The  sudden 
transition  to  the  plural  '  we  know '  is  remarkable. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  our  Lord  here  joins  with 
Himself  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  or 
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John  the  Baptist,  or  that  He  is  speaking  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spint.  The 
key  to  the  plural  is  found  in  ver.  8.  Every  one 
who  dwells  in  the  spiritual  world  of  which  Jesus 
has  been  speaking  is  a  witness  to  its  reality  and  its 
wonders.  Here  then  Jesus  associates  wiUi  Him- 
self in  this  emphatic  testimony  all  who  have  been 
bom  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
the  change  of  expression  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
since  he  is  about  to  pass  away  from  the  direct 
address  to  Nicodemus  himself,  and  to  speak 
through  him  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
Nicodemus  had  at  first  said  '  we  know '  (ver.  2), 
as  representative  of  others  like-minded  with  him- 
self, who  by  the  signs  had  been  led  to  faith  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  but  were  ignorant  of  His  spiritual 
work.  Jesus  now  contrasts  with  these  another 
class,  consisting  of  all  who  from  their  own  experi- 
ence could  join  Him  in  His  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  The  words  of 
Jesus  in  chap.  ix.  4  are  equally  remarkable  in  their 
association  of  His  people  with  Himself. — The  two 
pauradlel  members  of  this  verse  bring  the  truth 
expressed  into  bold  relief.  The  words  closely 
correspond  (knowing  to  speaking,  seeing  to  bearing 
vn/neis),  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
vance in  the  thought,  since  bearing  witness  rises 
above  speaking,  and  ^ue  have  seen  is  more  expres- 
sive than  toe  know.  In  ver.  8,  where  the  wind 
was  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  the  sense 
which  bore  witness  was  that  of  hearing.  This 
verse  speaks  of  something  more  convincmg  still, 
the  sense  of  sight. 

And  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  To  such  say- 
ings of  his  Master  we  may  trace  the  mournful 
reflections  which  are  again  and  again  made  by  the 
Evangelist  (see  i.  Ii,  iii.  32,  xii.  37).  Though  the 
reference  is  to  a  class  (*  ye  receive '),  yet  the  words 
seem  to  imply  that  some  unbelief  still  lingered  in 
the  heart  of  Nicodemus  himself. 

Ver.  12.  If  I  told  you  the  earthly  things,  and 
ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you 
the  heavenly  things?  Here  our  Lord  returns  to 
the  singular,  '  I  told ;'  for  He  is  not  now  speaking 
of  the  witness  of  experience,  but  of  instruction 
which  I  le  Himself  had  personally  given.  It  seems 
hardly  i)ossible,  however,  that  our  LJ)rd  simply  refers 
to  words  just  spoken.  In  saying  *  If  I  told  you  the 
earthlv  things,  and  ye  believe  not,'  He  plainly  refers 
to  unbelief  after  instruction, — unbelief  which  in- 
struction failed  to  remove.  But  if  Nicodemus 
came  alone  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did),  he 
alone  had  received  this  last  instruction.  Others 
might  be  described  as  unbelievers,  but  not  as  re- 
mainingin  unbelief  after  having  heard  the  teach- 
ing concerning  the  new  birth.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  spoke  generally 
of  previous  discourses  to  the  Jews,  and  not  specifi- 
cally of  these  His  latest  words. 

But  what  are  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
things?  Many  answers  have  been  given  which 
arc  Tittle  more  than  arbitrary  conjectures.  Again 
the  Evangelist  must  be  his  own  interpreter.  As  in 
the  next  verse  *  heaven  *  is  not  used  figuratively, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  '  heavenly  is  figura- 
tive here.  The  words  *  earthly  *  and  *  heavenly  * 
must  have  their  simple  meaning,  'what  is  upon 
earth,*  'what  is  in  heaven.*  The  things  that 
are  in  heaven  can  only  be  m<ide  known  by  II im 
who  has  been  in  heaven  ;  this  is  suggested  by  the 
connection  between  this  verse  and  the  next. 
When  we  come  to  the  last  section  of  the  chapter. 


we  shall  find  that  it  contains  (in  some  degree)  a 
comment  upon  these  verses.  Now  there  (in  ver. 
32)  we  read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  out  of  heaven,* 
who  '  bears  witness  of  what  He  has  seen  and 
heard,*— who  being  sent  from  God  '  speaketh  the 
words  of  God  *  (ver.  34).  But  this  same  comment 
takes  note  of  the  converse  also.  Contrasted  with 
Him  who  comes  from  heaven  is  '  he  that  is  out  of 
the  earth  *  and  '  speaketh  out  of  the  earth  *  (ver. 
31).  Combining  these  explanatory  words,  we  may 
surely  say  that  'the  heavenW  things'  are  those 
truths  which  He  who  cometh  from  heaven,  and  He 
alone,  can  reveal,  which  are  the  words  of  God 
revealing  His  counsels  by  the  Divine  Son  now 
come.  The  things  on  earth,  in  like  manner,  are 
the  truths  whose  nome  is  earUi,  so  to  speak,  which 
were  known  before  God  revealed  Himself  by  Him 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (chap.  i.  18). 
They  are  '  earthly,*  not  as  belonging  to  tne  world 
of  sin  or  the  world  of  sense,  but  as  being  things 
which  the  prophet  or  teacher  who  has  never  as- 
cended into  heaven,  but  whose  origin  and  home 
are  the  earth,  can  reach,  though  not  neccsssarily  by 
his  own  unaided  powers.  In  His  former  discourses 
to  the  Jews,  Jesus  would  seem  not  to  have  goc* 
beyond  the  circle  of  truth  already  revealed.  Even 
in  His  words  to  Nicodemus  He  mainly  dwells  on 
that  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  taught ;  and  He  reproves  the  teacher  of  Israel 
who  did  not  at  once  recognise  His  words,  thus 
founded  on  the  Old  Testament,  as  truth.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
faith,  the  new  heart,  the  holy  life,  the  need  at  once 
of  cleansing  and  of  quickening — these  and  other 
truths,  once  indeed  mhabitants  of  heaven,  had 
long  been  naturalised  on  earth.  Having  been 
revealed,  they  belonged  to  men,  whereas  the 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  (Deut.  zxix. 
29).  Those  of  whom  our  Lord  spoke  had  yidded 
a  partial  belief,  but  the  'believing*  of  which 
He  here  speaks  is  a  perfect  faith.  Nicodemus 
was  a  believer,  and  yet  not  a  believer.  If 
some  of  the  truths  hitherto  declared  had  been  so 
imperfectly  received,  though  those  who  were 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ought  to  have  recognisctl 
them  as  already  taught,  almost  as  part  of  the  law 
that  was  given  through  Moses  (chap.  i.  17),  how 
would  it  l^  when  He  spoke  of  the  things  hitherto 
secret,  coming  directly  out  of  the  heaven  which  He 
opens  (comp.  chap.  1.  51),  and  for  the  first  time 
revealed  in  Him, — part  of  the  'truth*  that  'came 
through  Jesus  Christ*?  (chap.  i.  17).— It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  truth  of  ver.  5  would  seem  to  be 
placed  by  Jesus  rather  amongst  the  '  earthly '  than 
amongst  the  '  heavenly  *  things.  Of  some  of  the 
heavenly  things  He  proceeds  to  speak  (vers.  14, 15). 
Ver.  II.  And  no  one  hath  asoended  up  into 
heaven,  out  he  that  came  down  out  of  heaven, 
the  Son  of  man.  The  connection  is  this :  '  How 
will  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  the  heavenly  things  ? 
And  it  is  from  me  alone  that  ye  can  learn  them. 
No  one  can  tell  the  heavenly  things  unless  he  has 
been  in  heaven,  and  no  one  has  been  in  heaven 
and  come  down  to  earth  save  myself.'  Repeatedly 
does  our  Lord  in  this  Gospel  speak  of  His  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  (vi.  33,  38,  etc.),  using  the 
very  word  that  we  meet  with  here ;  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  phrase  a  merely  figurative 
sense.  He  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came 
into  the  world  (xvi.  28),  that  He  might  declare 
the  Father  (chap.  i.  18)  and  speak  unto  the  world 
what  He  had  heard  from  Him  (chap.  viii.  26). 
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But  this  requires  that  we  take  the  other  verb 
'  hath  ascended  up '  in  its  literal  sense,  and  then 
the  words  seem  to  imply  that  Jesus  had  already 
ascended  into  heaven.  '  Haih  ascended  up '  cannot 
refer  to  His  future  ascension ;  and  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  view  held  by  some,  that  within 
the  limits  of  His  ministry  on  earth  He  was  ever 
literally  taken  up  into  heaven.  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning?  There  are  several  passages  in  which 
the  words  'save'  or  'except'  present  the  same 
difiiculty.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  Luke  iv. 
27,  where  it  seems  at  first  strange  to  read, '  Many 
lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the 
prophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed  saving 
Naaman  the  Syrian,' — no  leper  of  Israel  cleansed 
except  a  leper  who  was  not  of  Israel !  The  mind 
is  so  fixed  on  the  lepers  and  their  cleansing,  that  the 
other  words  '  of  them '  are  not  carried  on  in  thought 
to  the  last  clause :  '  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  — 
indeed,  no  leper  was  cleansed  save  '  Naaman  the 
Syrian.*  So  also  in  the  preceding  verse  (Luke 
iv.  26).  In  other  passages  (such  as  Gal.  ii.  16 ; 
Rev.  zxL  27)  the  same  peculiarity  exists,  but  it  is 
not  apparent  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
verse  before  us  is  exactly  similar.  The  special 
thought  is  not  the  having  gone  up  into  heaven,  but 
the  Having  heen  in  heaven.  This  was  the  qualifica- 
tion for  revealing  the  truths  which  are  here  spoken 
of  as  heavenly  things.  But  none  (none,  that  is,  of 
the  sons  of  men  ;  for  this  is  a  general  maxim,  the 
exception  is  not  brought  in  till  afterwards)  could 
be  in  heaven  without  ascending  from  earth  to 
heaven.  No  one  has  gone  up  into  heaven,  and  by 
thus  being  in  heaven  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  has  been  in 
heaven  save  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven, 
the  Son  of  man.  Observe  how  insensibly  our  Lord 
has  passed  into  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly 
thing^  themselves.  He  could  not  speak  of  His 
power  to  reveal  without  speaking  of  that  which  is 
first  and  chief  of  all  the  heavenly  things,  viz.  that 
He  Himself  came  down  out  of  heaven  to  be  the 
Son  of  man  (on  the  name  '  Son  of  man '  sec  chap. 
i.  51).  The  reference  to  our  Lord's  humanity  is 
here  strikingly  in  place.  He  came  down  from 
heaven  and  became  the  Son  of  man  to  reveal  these 
heavenly  truths  and  (vers.  14,  15)  to  give  the 
heavenly  blessings  unto  man. 

The  weight  of  evidence  compels  us  to  believe 
that  the  concluding  words  of  this  verse,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  were  not  written  by 
John.  We  can  only  suppose  that  they  were  a  very 
eariy  comment  on,  or  addition  to,  the  text,  first 
written  in  the  margin,  then  by  mistake  joined  to 
the  text.  Were  they  genuine,  they  would  probably 
refer  to  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father ;  but  in  such  a  sense  it  is  very  improbable 
that  '  Son  of  man '  would  have  been  the  name 
chosen.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  other  example 
ofthe  same  kind. 

Vers.  14,  15.  And  m  Moses  lifted  on  high  the 
sezpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  nuui  be  lifted  on  high,  that  every  one  that  be- 
liereth  may  in  him  have  eternal  life.  These  verses 
continue  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  things. 
The  first  truth  is,  that  He  who  was  in  heaven 
came  down  to  earth  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  The 
next  is,  that  the  Son  of  man  must  be  exalted,  but 
in  no  such  manner  as  the  eager  hopes  of  Nicodemus 
imagined.  The  secret  counsel  of^heaven  was,  that 
I  le  who  was  with  God  should  as  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  on  high,  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  on  high  by 


Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  indeed,  it '  must 
be,  that  He  may  become  the  Giver  of  eternal  life. — 
The  word  rendered  '  liAed  on  high '  occurs  fifteen 
times  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  some- 
times in  such  proverbial  sayings  as  Matt,  xxiii.  12, 
sometimes  in  reference  to  the  exaltation  of  our 
Lord  (Acts  ii.  33,  v.  31).  In  this  Gospel  we  find 
it  in  three  verses  besides  the  present.  The  general 
usage  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  cannot  here  signify 
merely  raising  or  lifting  up.  And  yet  John's  own 
explanation  forbids  us  to  exclude  this  thought. 
All  the  passages  in  his  Gospel  which  connect  the 
word  with  the  Son  of  man  must  clearly  be  taken 
together ;  and  chap.  xii.  33  (see  note  there)  declares 
that  the  word  contains  a  reference  to  the  mode  of 
the  Saviour's  death — the  elevation  on  the  cross. 
Nicodemus  looked  for  the  exaltation  of  the  King 
in  the  comine  kingdom  of  God.  Exalted  He  shall 
be,  not  like  me  monarch  sitting  on  a  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  amid  pomp  and  splendour,  but  receiv- 
ing His  true  power  and  glory  at  the  time  when  He 
hangs  upon  a  tree  an  object  of  shame.  The  brazen 
serpent,  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  destroyer, 
placed  on  a  standard  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
all,  might  seem  fitted  only  to  call  forth  execration 
from  those  who  were  reminded  of  their  peril,  scorn 
and  contempt  from  those  who  saw  but  a  powerless 
symbol;  but  the  dying  Israelite  lookea  thereon 
and  lived.  The  looking  was  a  type  of  faith — ^nay, 
it  was  itself  an  act  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  God. 
The  serpent  was  raised  on  high  that  ail  might  look 
on  it ;  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  man,  which 
begins  with  the  shame  of  the  cross,  has  for  its 
object  the  giving  of  life  to  all  (compare  chap.  xii. 
32,  and  also  Ileb.  ii,  9). — '  That  every  one  that 
believeth.*  At  first  our  Lord  closely  follows  the 
words  spoken  in  ver.  12.  As  there  we  read,  '  Ye 
believe  not,'  so  here,  '  He  that  believeth  :*  as  yet 
no  qualifying  word  is  added  to  deepen  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  '  belief.'  What  is  before  us  is  the 
general  thought  of  receiving  the  word  of  Jesus. 
In  that  all  is  m  truth  included ;  for  he  that  truly 
receives  His  word  finds  that  its  first  and  chief 
requirement  is  faith  in  Tesus  Himself.  So  here, 
the  trust  is  first  general,  but  the  thought  of  fellow- 
ship and  union,  so  characteristic  of  this  Gospel, 
comes  in  immediately,  *that  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.*  These 
verses  which  reveal  the  heavenly  truths  contain 
the  very  first  mention  of  '  eternal  life,'  the  blessing 
of  which  John,  echoing  his  Master's  words,  is 
ever  speaking.  '  Etem^  life '  is  a  present  posses- 
sion for  the  believer  (comp.  ver.  36) ;  its  essence 
is  union  with  God  in  Christ.  See  especially  chap, 
xvii.  3;  x  John  i.  2,  v.  11. 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  Nicodemus  is 
not  recorded,  but  the  sul)sequent  mention  of  him 
in  the  Gospel  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  mind 
that,  whether  at  this  moment  or  not,  he  eventually 
embraced  the  truth.  It  would  seem  that,  as  the 
humiliation  of  Jesus  deepened,  he  yielded  the 
more  to  that  truth  against  which  at  the  beginning 
of  this  conversation  he  would  most  have  rebelled. 
It  is  the  persecution  of  Jesus  that  draws  him  for- 
ward in  His  defence  (vii.  51) ;  it  is  when  Jesus  has 
been  lifted  up  on  the  cross  that  he  comes  to  pay 
Him  honour  (xix.  39).  He  is  thus  a  trophy,  not  of 
the  power  of  signs  alone,  but  of  the  power  of  the 
heavenly  things  taught  by  Jesus. 

At  this  point  an  important  question  arises.  Are 
the  next  five  verses  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
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discourse  ?  Arc  they  words  of  Jesus  or  a  reflection 
by  the  Evangelist  himself  upon  his  Master's  words  ? 
Most  commentators  have  taken  the  former  view. 
The  latter  was  first  suggested  by  Erasmus,  and  has 
found  favour  with  many  thoughtful  writers  on  this 
Gospel.  And  with  reason.  The  first  suggestion 
of  a  sudden  break  in  the  discourse  may  be  startling, 
but  a  close  examination  of  the  verses  will  show 
that  they  present  distinct  traces  of  belonging  to 
John : — (I)  Their  general  style  and  character 
remind  us  of  the  Prologue.     (2)  The  past  tenses 

*  loved  *  and  *  were  *  m  ver.  19  at  once  recall 
chap.  i.  10,  II ;  and  are  generally  more  in  har- 
mony  with  the  tone  of  the  Evangelist's  later 
reflections  than  with  that  of  the  Redeemer's  dis- 
course. (3)  In  ver.  Ii  Jesus  says,  *ye  receive uoi 
our  testimony  :  *  in  ver.  19  the  impression  pro- 
duced is  not  that  of  a  present  refusal,  but  rather  of 
a  past  and  continued  rejection.  (4)  In  no  other 
place  is  the  appellation  *  only  begotten  *  used  by 
Jesus  Himself  m  regard  to  the  Son,  though  it  is 
used  by  the  Evangelist  in  chap.  i.  14,  i.  18,  and 
I  John  iv.  9.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  there  is 
anything  really  strange  in  the  introduction  of  these 
reflections.  It  is  altogether  in  the  manner  of  this 
writer  to  comment  on  what  he  has  related  (see 
especially  xii.  37-4  0  *  ^uid  in  at  least  one  instance 
he  passes  suddenly,  without  any  mark  of  transition, 
from  the  words  of  another  to  his  own, — for  very 
few  will  suppose  chap.  i.  16  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Baptist's  testimony  (ver.  15).  The  view 
now  advocated  will  receive  strong  confirmation  if 
we  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  a  similar 
break  after  ver.  30  in  this  chapter,  the  last  six 
verses  belonging  to  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
not  to  the  Baptist. 

Ver.  16.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 

S.ve  his  only  begotten  Son,  Uiat  every  one  that 
lieveth  in  him  may  not  perish,  but  have  eter- 
nal life.  In  the  preceding  verses  is  recorded  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Gospel  by  our  Lord,  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  macfe  manifest  by  Him 
who  came  out  of  heaven.  John  pauses  to  set 
his  Master's  words  in  the  light  in  wnich  he  him- 
self had  afterwards  beheld  them.    Jesus  had  said 

*  must  be  liAed  on  high,*  but  had  given  no  reason. 
His  disciple,  whose  message  to  the  church  was 
*God  is  love'  (I  John  iv.  16),  refers  back  the 
necessity  to  this  truth.  Whatever  remains  still 
hidden,  so  much  as  this  is  certain,  that  the  humilia- 
tion and  exaltation  of  Him  who  came  down  out  of 
heaven  were  the  expression  of  God's  love  to  the 
whole  world.  The  Son  of  man  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  Son  ;  the  one  term  expresses 
His  fitness  for  the  work,  the  other  points  to  His 
dignity  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  Father's  love. 
In  this  love  the  Father  eave  the  Son  :  to  what  He 
surrendered  Him  is  not  here  said  ;  our  Lord's  own 
words  (ver.  14)  fill  up  the  meaning.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  blessing  is  marked  with  twofold 
emphasis ;  designed,  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for 
the  whole  worlds  it  is  the  actual  possession  of  evtry 
believer.  The  words  relating  to  faith  are  more 
definite  than  in  ver.   14;  for  (see  chap.  ii.  11)  to 

*  believe  in  Him  '  points  to  a  trust  which  casts 
itself  on  Him  and  presses  into  union  with  Him. — 
The  Divine  purpose  is  presented  under  two  aspects, 
not  one  only  (as  in  ver.  15) ;  it  is  that  the  believer 
may  be  saved  from  perdition,  and  may  now  possess 
eternal  life. — This  verse  contains  most  of  the  lead- 
ing terms  of  John's  theology.  One  only  of  these 
requires  further  comment,  on  account  of  the  vari- 


ous 
gelist. 


\  senses  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Evan- 
ist.  The 'world 'does  not  m  this  verse  des^nate 
Those  who  had  received  and  rejected  the  ofler  of 
salvation.  It  is  thought  of  as  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  its  history ;  the  li^t  is  not  yet  nresented  by 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  toe  final  state 
of  the  world  shall  be  determined. 

Ver.  17.  For  God  sent  not  the  Son  into  the 
world  that  he  may  judge  the  world;  bat  thai  the 
world  through  him  may  be  saved.  The  thought 
of  the  last  verse  is  expanded.  There  it  was  the 
^fl  of  God's  love  that  was  brought  before  us  ;  now 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Son.  To  '  may  perish ' 
(ver.  16)  here  corresponds  *  may  judge  the  world,* 
to  *  have  eternal  life '  answers  *  may  be  saved.' 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  word 
*  judge,'  though  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  'con- 
demn,' has  reference  to  a  judgment  which  tends  to 
condenmation.  The  Jews  believed  that  Messiah 
would  come  to  glorify  Israel,  but  to  judge  the 
Gentiles ;  the  solemn  and  emphatic  repetition  of 
'  the  world  '  rebukes  all  such  hmitations,  as  effec- 
tually as  the  words  of  ver.  3  set  aside  the  dls 
tinctions  which  were  present  to  the  thoiu;ht  of 
Nicodemus.— It  may  seem  hard  to  reconcue  the 
first  part  of  this  verse  with  v.  22,  27,  ix.  39,  xii. 
48.  We  must,  however,  recognise  a  twofold  pur- 
pose in  Christ's  coming.  He  came  to  save,  not 
to  judge  the  world.  He  came  to  judge  the  world 
in  so  far  as  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  saved ; 
and  this  judgment  is  one  that  takes  place  even 
now  (because  even  now  there  is  wilful  unbelief)^ 
though  it  will  only  be  consummated  hereafter. 

Ver.  18.  He  that  believeth  in  him  is  not 
judged :  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  The 
two  preceding  verses  express  the  Divine  purpose  in 
itself,  and  that  purpose  passing  into  accomplish- 
ment ;  this  verse  speaks  of  the  actual  result.  Two 
of  the  terms  of  these  verses,  the  Mieving  in  Jesui 
of  ver.  16  and  the  judging  of  ver,  17,  are  here 
brought  together.  He  that  abides  in  faith  in 
Christ  abides  in  a  state  to  which  judging  belongs 
not ;  whilst  the  faith  remains,  the  idea  of  judgment 
is  excluded,  for  the  believer  is  one  with  the  Lord 
in  whom  he  has  placed  his  trust.  Not  so  with  the 
unbeliever ;  on  him  the  sentence  of  judgment  is 
already  pronounced.  As  long  as  the  unl>elief  is 
})ersisteu  in,  so  lon^  does  the  sentence  which  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  brings  with  it  remain  in  force 
against  him.  The  great  idea  of  the  Gospel,  the 
division  of  all  men  into  two  classes  severed  from 
each  other,  is  very  clearly  presented  here  ;  but  no 
unchangeable  division  is  thought  of.  The  separa- 
tion is  the  result  of  deliberate  choice  ;  and  whilst 
the  choice  is  adhered  to,  the  severance  abides. — 
As  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  faith  '  in  Him,*  faith 
that  brings  personal  union,  the  unbelief  is  the 
rejection  of  His  Person  revealed  in  all  its  dignity, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

Ver.  19.  And  this  is  the  judgment,— the  judg- 
ment is  of  this  kind,  takes  pKice  thus, — because 
the  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
the  darkness  rather  than  the  light,  for  their 
works  were  wicked.  These  words  brine;  out  clearly 
that  the  '  not  believing '  spoken  of  in  the  last  verse 
signifies  an  active  rejection,  and  not  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  belief— a  rejection  of  the  true  light  which 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  and 
henceforth  ever  is  in  the  world.  Men  loved  the 
darkness,  for  their  works — not  single  deeds,  but 
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the  whole  expression  and  manifestation  of  their 
life— were  wicked.  The  word  used  (*  wicked  *)  is 
that  whk:h  elsewhere  expresses  the  character  of  the 
arch-enemy  as  '  the  wicked  one  *  (John  xvii.  15  ; 
I  John  iii.  12).  It  denotes  active  evil,  positive 
and  pronounced  wickedness. 

Ver.  20.  For  eyery  one  that  oommitteth  evil 
hateUi  the  light,  and  he  cometh  not  to  the  light 
leat  his  works  should  be  conyicted.  This  verse 
explains  the  last,  and  refers  the  action  there 
described  to  a  general  principle.  The  universal 
AW  is,  that  he  who  committeth  evil  hateth  the 
tight.  Not  'he  thsii Aa/A  committed ^  for  what  is 
spoken  of  is  the  bent  and  the  spirit  of  the  man*s 
liife.  The  word  '  evil  *  here  is  not  the  same  as 
that  rendered  '  wicked '  in  ver.  19,  but  is  more 
general.  The  one  word  means  evil  in  active 
manifestation  ;  the  other  what  is  worthless,  good 
for  nothing.  No  doubt  the  second  word  is  used 
in  this  verse  partly  for  the  sake  of  vivid  contrast 
with  the  real  and  abiding  '  truth  *  of  ver.  21,  partly 
because  what  is  worthless  and  unsubstantial  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  coming  to  that  very  light 
which  shows  in  all  its  reality  whatever  is  sub- 
stantial and  true.  Every  one  whose  life  is  thus 
evil  knows  that  in  the  presence  of  the  light  he 
most  stand  self-condemned.  The  experience  is 
painful,  and  he  endeavours  to  avoid  it  by  turning 
from  the  light,  till,  as  conscience  still  asserts  its 
power,  he  seeks  defence  against  himself  by  hating 
the  light  (compare  i  Kings  xxii.  8).  We  must 
not  forget  the  application  that  is  in  John's  mind. 
The  light  that  is  come  is  Jesus  Himself.  He  is 
come ;  but  men  also  must  come  to  Him.  If  they 
came  not,  the  cause  was  a  moral  one.  Before  He 
came,  some  light  had  been  in  the  world  (i.  5) ; 
those  who,  living  a  life  of  evil  (whether  open 
wickedness  or  a  worthless  self-righteousness),  hated 
this  light,  were  thus  prepared  to  reject  the  Light 
Himself. — ^The  last  word  of  the  verse  is  remark- 
able, as  it  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  doer 
than  to  his  deed.    Not  only  will  the  works  be 


shown  by  the  light — l)e  exposed  in  their  true 
character :  the  works  are  loolced  on  as  of  them- 
selves the  criminals — they  will  be  self-convicted, 
self-condemned.  The  thought  of  self-cofwiction 
has  in  this  Gospel  an  importance  that  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

Ver.  21.  But  he  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  be  made  mani- 
fest, because  they  hare  been  wrought  in  Qod. 
In  contrast  with  those  who  commit  evil  is  another 
class— those  who  do  the  truth.  The  words  ex- 
pressing action  in  vers.  20,  21,  are  different : 
that  in  ver.  20  ('committeth*)  refers  directlv  to 
the  particular  acts,  that  which  is  used  here  (which 
properly  denotes  to  make,  to  produce)  brings  into 
view  rather  the  result.  The  man  here  spoken  of 
is  (so  to  speak)  at  work  in  raising  the  abiding 
structure  of 'the  truth.'  So  far  as  the  truth  has 
been  revealed  to  him,  hb  life  is  faithful  to  it ;  his 
works  are  an  expression  of  the  truth  that  is  in  his 
heart.  As  Jesus  says  (chap,  xviii.  37),  'Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice ; '  so  here 
we  read,  '  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the 
light.'  There  is  a  natural  affinity  between  truth 
and  light ;  he  who  is  faithful  to  truth  received  is, 
through  the  very  nature  of  the  truth  within  him, 
impelled  towards  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  He 
does  not  come  to  the  light  that  his  works  may  be 
made  known  to  others ;  there  is  no  self-seeking, — 
perhaps  even  it  is  not  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
man  himself  that  is  spoken  of,  but  rather  the 
instinctive  aim  of  the  truth  within  him,  and  thus 
in  reality  the  purpose  of  God,  that  all  the  works 
of  God  be  made  manifest.  The  works  of  this  doer 
of  truth  have  been  wrought  in  God.  The  disci- 
pline by  which  he  is  led  to  the  Son  is  of  the  Father 
(see  chap.  vi.  especially).  For  this  cause  he 
comes,  and  must  needs  come,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  truth,  that  the  works  of  God  in  him  may  be 
brought  out  of  all  concealment  and  made  manifest. 
His  coming  to  Christ  is  itself  a  manifestation  of 
the  preceding  work  of  God  in  him. 


Chapter  III.    22-36. 

The  Passing  away  of  the  Baptist  in  the  presefice  of  the  True  Bridegroom 

of  the  Church, 

22  A  FTER  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the 
±\    land  of  Judea;  and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  *and  aChap. 

23  baptized.     And  John   also  was  baptizing  in   JEnon  near  to 
Salim,  because  there  was  much  water*  there :  *  and  they  came,  ^J'att. 

24  and  were  baptized.     For    John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison.  rMatt. 

25  Then  there  arose*  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples 

26  and  the  Jews*  about  ''purifying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  </chap. 
and  said  unto  him,  'Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  -^ beyond /cjup! 
Jordan,  ^to  whom  thou  barest*  witness,  behold,  *the  same  *c*»*p* 


IV.  «. 
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lu.  5. 
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ti.  6. 
1.38. 
i.  aS. 
1.7. 

lY.  I, 


*  were  many  waters  *  There  arose  therefore 

'  a  questioning  on  the  part  of  John^s  disciples  with  a  Jew 
^  hast  borne 
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27  baptizeth,  and  '  all  men  come  to  him.     John  answered  and  said,  '  Sn,."**^ 
*  A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  be*  given  him  from*  *;^^^^' 

28  heaven.    Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  '  I  am    uI?*lV.* 

29  not  the  Christ,  but  **  that  I '  am  sent  before  him.     He  that    ^^St; 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but  "the  friend  of  the  bride-  L^^Xfi, 
groom,  which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  be-  » S«p.  Mau. 
cause  of  the  bridegroom's  voice :    this  my  joy  therefore  is  •    ""  '^ 

^o  fulfilled.    *  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  *auip.L  15. 

31       -^  He  that  cometh  from  above  ^  is  above  all :  he  that  is  of*  the    Aa^rm 


▼m.«> 


earth  is  earthly,'®  and  speaketh  of  the  earth : "  ^he  that  cometh  ^l  15; . 
32  from*  heaven  is  above  all."     And   what  he  hath  seen  and    Eoh.Laz;' 


•  oil.  Ill  o. 

heard. ''that  he  testifieth;"  and  'no  man  receiveth  his  testi-  rVen^  11, 13: 
33  mony."  He  that  hath"  received  his  testimony"  'hath  set  ^^^"^r^^ 
^4.  to  his  seal "  that  God  is  true.    "  For  he  whom  God  hath  "  sent  ^  ^^  v.!"- 

speaketh  the  ^  words  of  God  :  for  God  gi veth  not  the  Spirit  by  ^  ^^>^  "-^ 

35  measure  unto  him}^     ""The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  ""hath  ^^.!^^ 

36  given  all  things  into  his  hand.    ^  He  that  believeth  on  "  the  Son    %,^^^^ 
hath  everlasting "  life :  and  he  that  *  believeth "  not  the  Son  •fS.*^;^ 

shall  not  see  life ;  but  *  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  x  &?d»«>. 

••«      • 

xiu.  3. 

*  have  been  •  out  of  '  but,  I  ®  hath  been  y  Se«  ran.  15, 


»  out  of                        *•  out  of  the  earth       ^*  out  of  the  earth  he  speaketh  .cSmp.  A*n 

**  omit  is  above  all      *•  beareth  witness  of  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard  xii.  ad.^^ 

**  witness                      *•  omit  hath  *Co    ^Matt. 

^^for  hath  .  .  .  seal  read  set  his  seal  to  this,  iii."?* 

*'  for  not  by  measure  giveth  he  the  Spirit  Rom.'  L  ts. 
*8  in                              *•  eternal                                 ***  but  he  that  obeyeth 


Contents.    This  section  affords  us  our  last  verse  shows  the  main  des^  of  this  section.    When 

view  of  the  great  Forerunner  when,  at  the  moment  Jesus  baptized  in  Judea,  He  came  into  direct  and 

of  his  disappearance,  he  utters  his  highest  testi-  necessary  comparison  with  John, 

mony  to  Jesus  as  the  true  Bridegroom  of  the  Ver.  23.  And  John  also  was  baptising  in 

Church,  idone  to  be  welcomed  by  all  waiting  iEnon  new  to  Salim,  because  there  were  many 

hearts.     Hence  it  immediately  precedes  Christ's  waters  there:  and  they  came  and  were  baptised. 

proclamation  of  His  truth  beyond  Judea.     The  Where  Mtion  and  Salim  were  situated  it  is  not 

subordinate  parts  are — (i)  vers.  22-30;  (2)  vers,  easy  to  determine.     The  position  assigned  them 

31-36.  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  near  the  northern  boun- 

Ver.  22.  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  dary  of  Samaria,  does  not  agree  well  with  ver.  22. 
his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  there  It  is  more  probable  that  Salim  is  the  Shilhim  (trans- 
he  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.  The  intro-  lated  Salem  in  the  LXX.)  of  Josh.  xv.  32,  a  town 
ductory  words  '  AAer  these  things '  may  possibly  not  far  from  the  southern  limit  of  Judea.  In  this 
include  a  considerable  period.  Apparently  several  verse  of  Joshua  (in  the  Hebrew)  Shilhim  is  directly 
months  intervened  between  the  Passover  of  chap,  followed  by  Ain^  from  which  J&aovi  differs  only  in 
ii.  13  and  the  visit  to  Samaria  (chap,  iv.);  but  only  being  an  intensive  form — Ain  denoting  a  springs 
two  events  belonging  to  this  period  are  related,  and  yEnon,  springs.  The  objection  to  this  identi- 
The  words  of  this  verse,  however  (tarrudznA  bap-  fication  is  that,  as  John  was  clearly  in  the  neigh* 
//W),  show  that  after  leaving  Jerusalem  Jesus  re-  bourhood  of  Jesus,  it  takes  the  latter  from  the 
mained  for  some  length  of  time  in  the  country  parts  route  leading  to  Samaria  and  Galilee.  But  the 
of  Judea.  In  no  other  passage  than  this  is  there  history  of  the  events  of  the  period  is  so  brief  and 
any  mention  of  the  Saviour's  baptizing,  and  chap,  fra^entary  that  this  objection  has  not  much 
iv.  2  explains  that  this  baptism  was  only  indirectly  weight.  John  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  meaning  of 
His.  Still,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  baptism  iEnon  when  he  adds  that  there  were  'many  waters* 
was  by  the  authority  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  acting  there. 

only  as  His  ministers.     Yet  they  did  not  baptize  Ver.   24.  For  John  was  not  yet  cast  into 

with  Christian  baptism  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  prison.    Words  in  which  the  Evangelist  vindicates 

They  were  engaged  in  preparatory  work  like  that  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  and  corrects  a  mistake 

of  the  Baptist,  just  as  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth  apparently  prevailing   in  the  Church  when   he 

by  Jesus  to  declare  the  very  message  which  John  wrote.    The  earlier  Gospels,  dealing  mainly  with 

had  preached  (Matt.  x.  7).    The  baptism  of  the  the  Galilean  work  of  Jesus,  do  not  mention  His 

Spirit  was  still  future  (chap.  vii.  39).     The  next  entering  upon  His  public  ministry  until  after  the 
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Ikiptist  had  been  delivered  up.  This  seems  to 
have  led  to  an  impression  that  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned before  our  Lord  entered  on  His  public 
work.     The  false  inference  is  here  corrected. 

Ver.  25.  There  azoee  therefore  a  qneetioning 
OB  the  part  of  John's  diadpIeB  with  a  Jew  about 
purifying.  In  the  circumstances  just  described, 
discussion  would  inevitably  arise  as  to  the  relative 
position  and  value  of  the  two  baptisms.  A  'Jew ' 
(see  note  on  chap.  i.  19)  had  placed  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  above  that  of  John  in  regard  to  its  purifying 
power.  Although  Oie  Jews  in  general  were  hos- 
tile to  Jesus,  this  man  may  have  scared  the  convic- 
tions ctf*  Nicodemus  (vers.  I,  2).  llie  disciples  of 
John  refused  to  regard  their  master's  baptism  as 
less  efficacious  than  that  of  another,  who  had  been 
himself  baptized  by  him.  Unable  either  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  or  to  ignore  the  opposition  of  the 
Jew,  they  brought  the  matter  of  contention  before 
J<^m.  On  the  83rmbolic  character  of  John*s  bap- 
tism, see  the  note  on  ver.  5  ;  on  '  purification,*  see 
iu  6,  xiii.  10,  xv.  3,  and  I  John  i.  7,  9. 

Ver.  26.  And  they  came  unto  John,  and  said 
unto  him,  BabU,  he  that  was  with  thee  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  thou  hast  borne  witness, 
behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men  come 
to  him.  Their  description  of  Jesus  (whom  they 
do  not  name)  shows  their  feelings.  This  man 
came  to  thee  beyond  Jordan,  it  has  been  th^  great 
object  to  magnify  his  fame ;  and  yet  he  is  now 
thy  rival,  he  miptizes,  and  all  are  flocking  to  him 
rather  than  to  thee.  Their  last  words  are  in  their 
lips  but  a  natural  exaggeration  ;  to  the  Evangelist, 
however,  they  are  an  unconscious  prophecy  (see  an 
exactly  similar  instance  in  xii.  19,  20).  This  is 
the  last  trial  of  the  Baptist's  fidelity  to  his  mission, 
and  nobly  is  it  sustained. 

Ver.  27.  John  answered  and  said,  A  man  can 
receive  nothing,  except  it  have  been  given  him 
out  of  heaven.  Not  for  a  moment  does  he  enter 
into  their  jealous  advocacy  of  his  claims.  Under- 
standing the  true  force  of  their  hasty  words,  '  AH 
men  come  to  him,'  he  tells  them  that  such  honour, 
such  position,  Jesus  cannot  receive  unless  it  have 
been  given  Him  from  heaven.  He  says  this  in 
words  so  general  that  they  seem  certainly  intended 
to  point  to  himself  also.  '  Each  of  us,  in  accom- 
plishing God's  work,  will  receive  the  place  ap- 
pointed to  him  from  heaven.' 

Ver.  2S.  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that 
I  said,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but,  I  am  sent 
before  him.  The  acceptance  of  the  lower  place 
was  no  new  thing  to  John.  '  Ye  remind  me  that 
I  have  borne  witness  to  Him  ;  ye  yourselves  bear 
witness  to  me,  that  my  testimony  to  Him  con- 
tained in  it  all  that  now  offends  you.'  Of  the  two 
sayings  here  quoted,  one  ('  I  am  not  the  Christ ') 
is  to  DC  found  in  i.  20 :  the  other  is  not  given  in 
this  Gospel  in  the  very  words,  but  is  implied  in 
i.  30f  31*  and  no  doubt  had  been  expressly 
uttered  by  John  to  his  disciples. 

Ver.  29.  He  that  hath  tne  bride  is  the  bride- 
groom :  out  the  Mend  of  the  bridegroom,  which 
standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly 
because  of  the  bridegrooms  voice:  tids  my 
joj  therefore  hath  been  fnlfiUed.  He  that  hath 
Uie  bride,'  he  and  no  other,  'is  the  bridegroom. 
The  Lord  is  taking  home  His  bride — His  people. 
To  the  name  of  brid^room  I  have  no  claim,  nor 
can  I  have  the  bridegroom's  joy.  But  in  his  joy 
his  friends  must  needs  share.  The  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  that  standeth  and  heareth  his  voice. 
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catching  the  first  sound  as  he  draws  near,  listening 
to  the  words  and  tones  in  which  his  joy  breaks 
forth  throughout  the  marriage  feast,  he  too  has  his 
joy,  a  reflection  of  the  rejoicing  of  the  bridegroom : 
this  ioy  is  mine,  and  it  is  now  filled  to  the  full.' 
In  these  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful  words 
does  the  Baptist  at  once  reprove  the  natural  but  petty 
jealousies  of  his  disciples  and  set  forth  his  own 
relation  to  Jesus.  The  image  employed  is  common 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  liv.  ;  Jer.  iii.,  xxxi.  ; 
Hos.  ii.  ;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii.),  even  if  nothing  be 
said  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  taken  up  in 
the  New  (Matt.  ix.  15,  xxv.;  2  Cor.  xi.;  Eph.  v.; 
Rev.  xix.,  xxi.).  By  the  *  friend'  John  does  not 
mean  the  particular  friend  who  presided  over  the 
marriage  ceremonies  (the  Shoshben),  for  the  words 
'  standeth  and  heareth '  are  unsuitable  to  a  func- 
tionary whose  duties  were  those  of  action.  But 
these  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  position  of 
the  Baptist  as  one  who  stood  apart  and  listened. 
Once  only  does  the  Forerunner  seem  to  have  met 
with  Jesus:  afterwards  he  watched  His  course 
and  rejoiced,  and  pointed  his  disciples  to  his 
Lord. 

Ver.  30.  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  de- 
crease.  What  the  disciples  now  see  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  process  that  must  continue.  The 
necessity  spoken  of  here  is  another  statement  of 
the  heavenly  gift  of  ver.  27.  John  must  become 
less  and  less,  whilst  the  glory  of  his  Lord  will 
increase  without  limit  or  end ;  and  thus  his 
'  decreasing '  is  not  the  failure  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  work. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  carefully  the 
following  verses  without  perceiving  that  they  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  early  part  of  the 
chapter,  and  that  the  general  style  and  language 
are  those  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  In  ver.  31  we 
read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  out  of  heaven ; '  in  ver. 
13  of  Him  *  that  came  down  out  of  heaven. '  That 
He  who  is  from  heaven  beareth  witness  of  what 
He  hath  seen,  and  that  His  witness  is  not  received, 
we  read  both  in  ver.  32  and  in  ver.  1 1.  The  35th 
verse  might  perhaps  seem  to  contain  Christ's  own 
words,  but  not  such  as  the  Baptist  would  be  likely 
to  employ.  So  also  in  ver.  36  all  the  terms  used, 
•  he  that  believeth  in,'  *  the  Son '  (standing 
absolutely),  'eternal  life,'  'hath  eternal  life, 
remind  us  of  the  language  of  the  Evangelist  himself 
and  of  Christ's  discourses  as  related  in  this  Gospel, 
especially  in  this  chapter  (vers.  15,  16,  17), 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  them  used  by 
John  the  Baptist  Those  writers  who  cannot 
admit  that  there  is  a  break  after  ver.  30  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  Baptist's  subsequent 
words  are  expressed  in  the  Evangelist's  own 
language  and  style.  It  is  a  far  simpler  and  more 
probable  theory  that  the  Evangelist  (as  in  i.  16  and 
iii.  16 — ^see  notes  there)  passes  from  his  narrative 
into  a  meditation  which  it  suggests,  gathering 
together  the  main  thoughts  of  the  two  sections 
which  precede. 

Ver.  31.  He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above 
all:  he  that  is  out  of  the  earth  is  out  of  the 
eazth,  and  out  of  the  earth  he  speaketh.  The 
claim  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  that  to  their  master 
should  be  accorded  a  higher  place  than  to  Jesus, 
and  John's  emphatic  testimony  to  his  own  lower 
station,  lead  the  Evangelist  to  reflect  upon  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  as  decisive  of  all  such 
questions.  *  He  that  cometh  from  above*  and  *  He 
tnat  cometh  out  of  heaven '  are  clearly  the  same  as 
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*  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven*  (ver.  13),  and  the  revelation  he  is   commissioned  to  give,   are 

all  three  expressions  are  designations  of  Jesus,  truly  God's  words. — For  not  by  meamre  giyeth 

There  is  but  One  who  thus  '  cometh  from  above '  he  the  Spirit      He  gives  the  Spirit  not  partially, 

(though  many  others  have  received  their  mission  but  completely,  for  the  purpose  of  enablii^  him 

from  above),  and  He  therefore  is  above  all.     In  who  is  seat   to  speak  wonis   of  God.      Rising 

comparison  with  Him,   every  other  prophet  or  from  the  partial  and  incomplete  to  that  which 

teacher  has  hb  origin  out  of  the  earth ;  and  as  is  is  full  and  perfect,  we  find  but  One  who  has  thus 

bis  origin,  so  is  his  nature,  so  is  his  utterance.  been  sent  by  God,  and  but  One  who  receives  the 

Ver.  32.  He  that  comeUi  oat  of  heaven  beareth  Spirit  in  unmeasured  fulness,   enabling  not  for 

witnewof  what  he  hath  leen  and  heard;  and  no  the  complete  declaration  of  a  part  only,  but  for 

man  reoeiveth  hia  witnew.     In  ver.  12  we  have  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  whole  of  the  words  of 

seen  that  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  of  God. 

immediate  divine  knowledge  and  light.      Jesus        Ver.  35.  The  Father  loveth  the  Son.     There  is 

alone  belongs  to  this  sphere :  all  the  prophets  a  continual  heightening  of  the  thought  and  expres- 

before  His  coming,  though  divinely  commissioned,  sion.     We  read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  from  above,* 

had  'the  earth*  as  the  starting-point  of  their  utter-  Him  *that  cometh  out  of  heaven,'  Him  *whom 

ances,  spoke  of  what  they  had  received  on  earth,  God    sent,' — 'the    So^n,'   whom    'the    Father 

qx>ke  truly  but  not  perfectly.     The  Divine  light  loveth.*    In  ver.  17  we  reiid  that  the  Father  sent 

was  reflected   from   the   prophets   to  the  world  the  Son  to  save  the  world,  because  He  '  so  loved 

around.     In  Jesus  the  heavenly  light  itself  came  the  world '  (ver.  16) :  here  we  read  of  the  love  of 

into  the  world.   Jesus  alone,  Uicn,  beareth  witness  the  Father  towards  the  Son  who  thus  gave  Him> 

to  that  which  He  hath  seen  and  which  He  heard,  self  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the 

and  (here  again  is  the  mournful  cadence  of  this  Father.     From  chap.  x.  17  it  seems  probable  that 

Gospel)  no  one  receivcth  His  witness.     So  few  it  is  of  this  love  that  we  must  understand  the  verse 

receive,  that  they  seem  as  nothing  in  comparison  — of  a  love,  therefore,  referring  to  the  work  of  re- 

with  those  who  reject.    That  the  rejection  is  not  demption,  not  to  the  essential  relation  of  the  Son 

in  strictness  universal  the  next  verse  declares.  to  the  Father  (comp.  note  on  v.  20). — ^And  hath 

Ver.  3^.  He  that  received  hia  witness  set  his  given  all  things  into  his  hand.     From  perfect 

seal  to  this,  that  God  is  true.     Every  man  who  love  follows  perfect  communication  not  of  '  the 

accepts  His  witness  and  thus  declares  that  Jesus  is  words  of  God  only  (ver.  34),  but  of  aU  things  pos- 

true,  in^  that  very  act  attests,  sets  his  seal  to,  the  sessed.    The  Father  has  given  all  thin£;s  into  the 

declaration  that  God  is  true.     (For  the  opposite,  Son's  hand.    Whatsoever  the  Son  speaks  or  gives 

see  X  John  v.   10.)    A  mere  prophet  might  be  or  docs,  is  spoken,  given,  done,  by  the  Father. 
unfaitMul  or  might  err.      Jesus  'comes  out  of        Ver.  36.  He  that  believeth  in  the  Son  hath 

heaven,'  declares  '  what  He  has  seen,'  and  '  what  eternal  life.     As  all  things  arc  in  the  Son's  hand 

He  heard'  from  God:   to  disbelieve  Him  is  to  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  destiny  of  all  men 

disbelieve  God,  to  declare  Him  true  is  to  declare  depends  on  their  relation  to  the  Son.     He  that 
Clod  true.     Tliis  is  further  explained  and  con- ,  believeth  in  the  Son  has  in  Him  the  highest  of  all 

firmed  by  the  next  verse.  blessinjgs,  life  eternal ;  has  this  in  present  posses- 

Ver.  34.  For  he  whom  God  sent  speaketh  the  sion— involved  in  the  communion  of  faith  in  whk:h 
words  of  God.  The  last  verse  rests  on  the  thought  he  lives. — But  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  ^all 
that  the  words  of  Jesus  are  the  words  of  God.  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
Here  it  is  shown  that  this  is  involved  in  the  very  him.  Over  against  the  believer  is  here  set,  not 
proposition  that  Jesus  is  the  Sent  of  God.  Strictly,  the  man  who  does  not  believe,  but  he  that  dis- 
there  have  been  many  whom  God  has  sent, — for  obeys.  The  change  from  believing  to  obedience 
example,  John  the  Baptist  (chap.  i.  6) :  his  words  results  from  the  thought  of  the  last  verse  :  supreme 
were  true,  and  were  words  of  God.  But  where  power  is  given  to  the  Son ;  therefore  he  that  re- 
one  is  thus  isolated  as  sent  by  God  (and  this  is  ceives  Him  not  by  faith  is  guilty  of  disobeying  His 
repeatedly  done  in  this  Gospel),  he  is  the  Sent  in  authority  ;  not  faith  only,  but  the  obedience  of 
a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  sense.  He  speaketh  faith,  is  His  due.  From  the  eyes  of  all  such  life  is 
not  'words  of  God'  only,  but '  the  words  of  God,'  hidden  whilst  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  shall 
giving  all  the  revelation  that  God  gives.  The  last  The  rejection  of  the  Son  brings  with  it  the 
enabling  power  thus  to  speak  is  the  gift  of  the  wrath  of  God,  by  whom  idl  things  were  given  into 
Spirit.  Every  one  whom  God  sends  is  enabled  to  the  Son's  hand  :  this  is  the  present  and  the  abiding 
speak  God's  words — words  that,  for  the  portion  of  heritage  of  him  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son. 


Chapter  IV.     1-42. 

Jestts  and  the  Samaritans, 


1  TT  THEN  therefore  'the  Lord  knew  how*  the  Pharisees  had  tfChap.vi.a2. 

VV       heard  that  Jesus  made*  and   *  baptized*   more  dis-    ««..9^«5/ 

2  ciples  than  John,  (Though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  *ch;»p.*iii.M. 

*  perceived  that  *  had  heard,  Jesus  maketh  *  baptizeth 
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3  disciplesj   He  left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into   Galilee. 

4  And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 

5  Then  cometh  he  *  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar, 

near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  ^  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph,  c  Comp.  Gen, 

6  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.*    Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied    xivUi.  m  ; 

•^  ^  1  Josh.  XXIV. 

with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  •  and''  it  was  about  the    3*. 

7  sixth  hour.     There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water : 

8  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me  to  drink.     (For  his  disciples  were 

9  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat.*)    Then  saith  the  woman 
of  Samaria*  unto  him.  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest 

drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria } "  for  ''the  "  Jews  ^aKinpxvii. 

10  have  no  dealings  with  the"  Samaritans.    Jesus  answered  and    »?»'«?.; 
said  unto  her.  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is    Comp.  Luke 

'  **  '  IX.  53.  XVII. 

that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink  :  thou  wouldest  have  asked    «?.;  c;*?- 

11  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  'living  water.     The  ' ;[jj> /j'^'.^. 
woman"  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and    ^-  ^'^ 
the  well  is  deep :  from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ?    ^^^\y,Xx.  ; 

12  -^  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  ^;^'  *'' 
and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,"  and  his  cattle  .^yg^p'/c^ip 

13  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  ^Whosoever"  drinketh  of  ^ oimp?*chap. 

14  this  water  shall  thirst  again  :  But  *  whosoever  drinketh  **  of  the  acb^!  J?  35, 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  J}!.*  Je/xxr* 
thr.t  I  shall  give  him  *  shall  be "  in  him  a  well "  of  water    chap.^V 

15  springing  up  into  *  everlasting  life."  'The  woman  saith  unto  iseeciiap.^' 
him,  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  /cha*p.  vi.  34. 

16  hither  "  to  draw.    Jesus"  saith  unto  her.  Go,  call  thy  husband, 

17  and  come  hither.     The  woman  answered  and  said,  I  have  no 
husband.    Jesus  said**  unto  her,  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have 

18  no  husband  :  For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands ;  and  he  whom 
thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband :  in  "  that  saidst  thou  truly." 

19  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  "'a  '"^^Jh^"' 

20  prophet.     *  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  ;  and  yc    ^^  ^='"- 
say,  that  in  'Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor-  '•^nj>  G«n. 

21  ship."     Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me,"  the"  hour    J^Dem. 
cometh,  -^when  ye  shall*'  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet"  at"  ^  ucSuxH  5, 

22  Jerusalem,  worship"  ^ the  Father.  Ye  worship  ''ye  know  not  lxVs'x'^'Tj 
what:"  'we  know  what  we  worship:"  for  'salvation"  is  of    ^.^^Mr* 

Ph.  Ixxvi.  2. 

•  He  cometh  therefore      *  Now  there  was  a  fountain  there,  ]2iCoh''s  fountain    i  Tim.  \C.i, 

•  by  the  fountain  '  omit  and  *  food  ^  ^  <^*^p- 

•  The  Samaritan  woman  therefore  saith  *°  a  Samaritan  woman         r  comp 

**  omit  the                         **  She            *'  sons  ^*  Every  one  that  2  Kings  xvii. 

"hath  drunk                     "become  "fountain  ,Sm^P«. 

*•  of  springing  water,  unto  eternal  life  *•  all  the  way  hither  cxivii.'iij,ao; 

*•  He              *>  saith        **  omit  in  *»  this  thou  hast  said  truly  ?^^  »"• «» 

•*  must  worship                 **  Believe  me,  woman     *•  an          ^"^  omit  ye  shall  /  lii^^ii.  3 ; 

*•  omit  yet                         *•  in  ••  shall  ye  worship  Mic  v.  a  -. 

**  Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know  not  **  we  worship  that  which  we  know  ^^°**  **•  ** 
^  because  the  Salvation 
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23  the  Jews.     But  the"  hour  cometh,  and  "now  is,  when  the  true  •chap.v. 25. 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  "spirit  and  in**  "'truth  :  vRom.  viii. 

24  for  the  Father**  'seeketh  such  to  worship  him.*'     God  w  a**    iJ'is. 

^  .  Cocnp.  PluL 

Spirit:**  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  //i/«**  in    j^. 

25  spirit  and  in  **  truth.    The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  jrComp.  ciuii»^ 
•'Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ:**  when  he  is  come,  ^Chap.*L4i. 

26  'he  will  tell  us  all  things.    Jesus  saith  unto  her,  " I  that  speak  sVer.a9 

Cocnpa  DcQt. 

unto  thee  am  /le.  «viii.  15.  »8. 

0  mAtt.  XXVI. 

27  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and**  marvelled  that  he    «♦:  Mark 
talked  with  the  **  woman :  yet  no  man  said.  What  seekest  thou  ?    ciuJp.  «•  37. 

28  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her.^    The  woman  then**  left  her 
waterpot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  *city,  and  saith  to  the  *  Vers.  5, 8. 

29  men,  Come,  see  a  man,  ^  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  rVen.18,95. 

30  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ  ?**    Then  **  they  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  came  *'  unto  him. 

3 1  In  the  mean  while  his**  disciples  prayed  him,  saying, ''Master,*'  -'Chap.  1 38. 

32  eat.    But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know 

33  not  of.**    Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to  another.  Hath  any 

34  man  brought  him  ought  \,o  eat.^    Jesus  saith  unto  them,  'My  *Comi>.job 
meat  is  to  -^do**  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to**  ^finish  **  /c***?.  ▼*.  y*. 

VI    98 

35  his  work.     Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  tJien  ^chapiv.  36, 
cometh  harvest  .^**  behold,**  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eyes, 

and  look  on  the  fields;**  *for  they  are  white  already  to  har-  a  Matt.  ix.  37; 

36  vest.*'    And  **  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,**  and  gathereth    ^^*  **  *' 
fruit  unto  '  life  eternal :  that  both  **  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  « ver.  14. 

37  reapeth  may  *  rejoice  together.     And**  herein  is  that  saying**  ^comp.  Pa, 

38  true,  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.     I  sent  you  to  reap    ASM«.ii 
that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour :  *•*  other  men  laboured, 

and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours.** 

39  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  **  believed  on  ** 

him  '  for  the  saying  *'  of  the  woman,  which  testified,**  He  told  /ver.  19. 

40  me  all  **  that  ever  I  did.     So  when  '*  the  Samaritans  were  come 
unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  '*  with  them : 

41  and  he  abode  there  two  days.     And   many  more  believed 

42  because  of  his  own  '*  word  ;  And"  said  unto  the  woman,  Now  we 

•*  an  •*  otftii  in  »« add  also 

*^  is  seeking  such,  them  that  worship  him    *®  omit  a  *'  spirit 

^^  omit  him  **  Messiah  cometh  (which  is  called  Christ)  **  and  they 

♦«  a  **  therefore      **  Can  this  be  the  Christ  ?  *•  omit  then 

*■  were  on  their  way         *®  the  **  Rabbi  *®  omit  of 

**  that  I  should  do  **  omit  to  ^  accomplish 

»*  the  harvest  **  lo  *«  behold  the  fields 

*'  that  they  are  white  for  harvesting  *•  Already  **  reward 

^  omit  both       •*  For      **  the  word  •*  ye  have  not  toiled 

*^  others  have  toiled,  and  ye  have  entered  into  their  toil 

•*  And  from  that  city  many  of  the  Samaritans  •«  in 

•'  because  of  the  word      ®®  bearing  witness  «»  all  things 

^^  When  therefore  '*  abide  ^«  omit  own  ^*  And  they 
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believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying  :'*  for  '*  we  have  heard  //////  *  *"8^^Tohn* 
ourselves/*  and"  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ/*  "the  ,, sie'&ap. ui. 


Saviour  of  "  the  world. 

'*  No  longer  because  of  thy  speaking  do  we  believe 
'•  for  ourselves  ''  and  we 


"  omit  him 

'*  omit  the  Christ 


o  5ee  diap.  iii. 

x6. 


Contents.  The  general  ohject  aimed  at  in  the 
relation  of  the  story  of  Nicodemus  in  chap.  iii.  is 
pursued  in  the  account  given  us  in  this  section  of 
the  interview  of  Jesus,  first  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  then  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar, 
who  are  brought  by  her  to  listen  to  His  teaching. 
The  subordinate  parts  are — (i)  vers.  1-4,  introduc- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  introduction  to  the 
story  of  Nicodemus  in  ii.  23-25 ;  (2)  vers.  5-26, 
interview  with  the  Samaritan  woman;  (3)  vers. 
27-30,  the  mission  of  the  woman  to  her  fellow- 
townsmen;  (4)  vers.  31-38,  the  conversation  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  success  of  their  work ;  (5)  vers.  39-42,  the 
work  of  Jesus  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar. 

Vers.  i-t.  When  theref Die  the  Lord  perceived 
that  the  Phulwee  had  heard,  Jesua  maketh 
and  baptlxeth  move  discipleB  than  John,  (though 
Jeaiia  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,) 
he  left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee. 
The  object  of  these  verses  is  to  explain  the  reason 
why  Jesus  now  left  Judea  for  Galilee.  How  long 
He  liad  remained  in  Judea  we  are  not  informed 
(see  the  note  on  chap.  liL  22),  being  only  told  that 
in  the  countrv  districts  the  success  of  His  ministry 
had  excited  tlie  notice  of  the  Pharisees  (of  Jerusa- 
lem), and  had  led  to  comparisons  between  the  two 
teachers  who  had  so  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
land.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  circumstances 
described  in  this  verse  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  brought  before  us  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  after  their  disputation  with  the  Jew 
(chap.  iii.  26).  They  said  to  their  master  that  to 
Jesus  all  were  coming, — that  is,  by  plain  inference, 
more  were  flocking  to  Jesus  than  to  the  Baptist. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  allow  a  short  interval  of 
time  for  the  diffusion  of  the  news,  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  state  of  things  presented  here.  If, 
then,  t'jere  is  this  close  connection  between  chap. 
iiL  25,  26,  and  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter, 
it  seems  impossible  to  beueve  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Baptist  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  when  in  chap.  iii.  24  the  Evangelist  ex- 

f)ressly  refers  to  the  fact  that  John  was  as  yet  at 
ibert^.  The  imprisonment  is  nowhere  expressly 
mentioned  by  him ;  but  while  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  such  an  omission  if  the  event  fell  in 
one  of  those  intervals  which  separate  so  markedly 
the  successive  narratives  of  his  Gospel,  it  would 
be  strai^  if,  in  a  closely  connected  paragraph,  he 
should  nrst  record  that  the  imprisonment  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  then,  although  the  event  took 

flace  at  the  very  time,  pass  over  it  in  silence, 
t  seems,  then,  much  more  natural  to  interpret  the 
words  heard  by  the  Pharisees  as  meaning  that 
Jesus  is  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than 
John  is  mcLking  and  baptizing^  than  to  suppose  the 
contrast  to  be  between  the  present  action  of  the 
one  and  the  past  ministry  of  the  other, — as  if  the 
words  were,  'Jesus  maketh  more  disciples  than 
John  used  to  make.  *  Hence  we  r^;ard  the  ministry 
of  John  as  still  enduring  at  the  period  to  which 
this  verse  relates.     The  journey  into  Galilee  now 


alluded  to  is  not,  therefore,  that  recorded  in  Matt, 
iv.  12,  which  was  taken  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John.  (See  further  the  note  on  chap.  vi.  I.) 
On  the  determination  of  this  question  rests  the  ex- 
planation of  our  Lord's  departure  from  Judea.  If 
John  had  now  been  delivered  up  to  his  foes,  the 
Evangelist's  meaning  might  be  that  Jesus  withdrew 
from  a  persecution  which  those  who  had  success- 
fully opposed  the  Baptist  would  surely  raise  against 
One  wnose  success  was  even  greater.  But  such  a 
meaning  is  beset  with  difficulties,  for  there  would 
be  something  strange  and  unlike  the  style  of  this 
Gospel  in  so  brief  an  allusion  to  the  avoidance  by 
our  Lord  of  open  hostility  at  this  early  period  of  His 
ministry ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  why  the 
Pharisees  should  be  expressly  mentioned  and  not 

*  the  Jews.*  If,  however,  we  take  the  view  de- 
fended above,  that  the  Baptist  was  still  pursuing 
his  course,  these  difficulties  disappear.  Not  to 
escape  from  persecution,  but  to  put  an  end  to  com- 
parisons which  (however  true  in  fact)  were  mis- 
chievously used,  Jesus  retired  from  the  land  in 
which  John  was  teaching  and  baptizing.  True, 
He  must  increase  and  John  must  decrease ;  but  the 
hour  for  the  close  of  John's  preparatory  labours 
had  not  yet  come,  and  the  purposes  of  Jesus  Him- 
self would  be  best  furthered  by  the  complete  ac- 
complishment of  the  Baptist's  mission.  Individuals 
mignt  be  removed  from  the  circle  of  John's  dis- 
ciples and  be  received  by  Jesus  (see  chap.  i.  37) ;  but 
a  general  impression  of  this  kind  could  not  be  made 
until  a  certain  work  of  preparation  had  taken  place. 
For  His  own  sake,  therefore,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  this  preparation  -  work  should  prematurely 
close.  Again,  we  shall  thus  better  understand  the 
mention  of  the  Pharisees.  That  class  had  rigidly 
and  suspiciously  inquired  into  John's  right  to 
assume  the  position  of  a  prophet,  and  the  report 
which  they  now  heard  might  well  rouse  them  to 
renewed  action  in  their  character  of  defenders  of 
the  faith  and  religious  practice  of  their  nation. 
Any  such  action  on  their  part  could  hardly  fail 
at  this  stage  to  be  injurious,  even  if  it  were 
directed  against  John  and  not  against  Tesus  Him- 
self. But  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
opposition  would  be  limited  to  the  Baptist.  Jesus, 
too,  would  have  His  work  interrupted  by  their 
embittered  feeling.  Not,  therefore,  to  avoid  His 
enemies,  but  to  transfer  His  labours  to  freer  and 
more  open  fields,  did  our  Lord  withdraw  from 
Judea  at  this  time.  The  remarkable  indirectness 
of  the  language  of  this  verse  is  explained  by  the 
writer's  wish  to  seize  the  very  moment  at  which  the 
withdrawal  from  Judea  became  necessary.  The 
sojourn  of  Jesus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John's 
sphere  of  action  brought  out  John's  distinct  confes- 
sion of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 
That  was  for  the  present  enough ;  and  the  sojourn 
terminated  at  the  very  moment  when  it  threatened  to 
be  the  means  of  injuring  the  Baptist's  work,  and  of 
precipitating  the  open  conflict  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews.— It  seems  most  natural  to  take  the  word 

*  knew  '  or  *  perceived '  as  referring,  not  to  infor- 
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mation  obtained,  but  to  supernatural  knowIc(I<;e 
compare  chap.  ii.  24,  25).  Most  seemly,  there- 
fore, IS  the  designation  of  Jesus  here  as  'the  Lord  * 
— a  rare  usage  with  John,  who  commonly  employs 
the  personal  name  Jesus.  Because  He  was  the 
I^ord,  not  man  only,  He  discerned  the  first  stirrings 
of  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  Afterwards  the 
name  Jesus  occurs,  because  the  Evangelist  quotes 
the  very  words  of  the  report, — a  report  indeed 
containing  an  incorrect  statement,  set  right  in  the 
parenthesis  which  follows.  But  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  the  error.  Jesus  might  easily  b? 
represented  as  baptizing  (compare  chap.  iii.  22), 
because  His  disciples  could  only  have  acted  in  His 
name  and  by  rlis  authority.  The  Pharisees 
could  not  know  why  He  should  abstain  from 
performing  the  act  Himself:  we  know  that  His 
oaptism  was  not  with  water  but  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  '  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  * 
(chap.  vii.  39).  Such,  then,  were  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  Jesus  '  left '  Judea  and  re- 
tired into  Galilee.  The  word  used  for  *  left  *  is 
interesting,  and  confinns  our  interpretation.  It 
means  literally  'let  go,*  'let  alone  ;*  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  feel  that  by  his  use  of  it  the  Evan- 
gelist would  direct  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Tsraers  rejection  of  God's  mercy  was,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Divine  arrangements,  the  cause  why  it 
was  itself  rejected,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  called. — It  should  be  added  that  we  have 
assumed  throughout  that  ^Enon  and  Salim  were 
situated  in  Judea,  so  that  both  Jesus  and  the  Bap- 
tist were  at  this  time  in  the  same  region  of  the 
country.  If  Salim  was  near  Scythopolis,  in 
Samaria  (which  seems  very  unlikely),  the  argu- 
ment is  not  seriously  affected.  In  any  case,  it  is 
clear  that  for  the  time  Jesus  wished  to  remove  His 
sphere  of  labour  from  the  immediate  view  of  the 
Pharisees  by  a  retirement  into  Galilee. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  must  needs  go  through 
Samaria.  The  natural  route  from  Judea  to 
Galilee  lay  through  Samaria.  The  other  route, 
through  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was  so 
much  longer  that  no  one  would  choose  it  unless 
desirous  of  avoiding  Samaria.  The  necessity  here 
spoken  of,  therefore,  may  simply  have  reference  to 
geo^aphical  position,  and  to  the  present  urgent 
motive  for  reaching  Galilee  without  delay.  Still 
the  use  of  '  must '  in  this  Gospel  compels  us  to  lay 
an  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  to  interpret  it  as 
denoting  more  than  merely  usage  or  convenience. 
If  the  Evangelist's  thought  is  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  (partly  actually  existing,  partly  fore- 
seen) made  it  necessary  for  the  Saviour  to  hasten 
into  Galilee,  then  he  would  have  us  understand 
that  the  Jews  themselves  brought  about  this  visit 
to  the  hated  nation  of  the  Samaritans.  But  above 
and  beyond  all  this,  there  seems  a  clear  intimation 
of  the  truth  brought  before  us  in  ver.  34,  chap.  ix. 
4,  etc. :  here,  as  always,  Jesus  acts  according  to 
His  knowledge  of  His  Father's  will. 

Ver.  5.  He  oometh  therefore  to  a  city  of 
Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar.  *  From  the  hills 
through  which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must 
always  have  run  the  traveller  descends  into  a  wide 
plain,  the  widest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
plains  of  the  Ephraimite  mountains,  one  mass  of 
com  unbroken  by  boundary  or  hedge,  from  the 
midst  of  which  start  up  olive  trees,  themselves 
unenclosed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand. 
Over  the  hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  this 


plain,  far  away  in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  snowy  ridge  of  Hermon.      Its 
western  side  b  bounded  by  Uie  abutments  of  two 
mountain  ranges,  running  m>m  west  to  east.   These 
ranges  are  Gaisim  and  Ebal ;  and  up  the  opening 
between  them,  not  seen  from  the  plain,  lies  the 
modem  town  a(  N&blus  .  .  .  the  most  beautiful, 
perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only  very  beautiful 
spot  in  central  Palestine.  *  ^    Niblus  is  a  conruption 
of  Neapolis,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
'  new  city '  built  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shechem.    The  city  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
district  of  the  Holy  Land,  Samaria,  distant  about 
six  miles,  had  recently  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaste.     But,  partly  through  the 
prestige  of  its  antiquity  and  fumous  history,  and 
partly  through  the  power  of  religious  associations, 
Shechem  was  pre-eminently  the  city  of  Samaria. 
It  lay,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ger'izim,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  temple 
of  the  Samaritans,  the  stronghold  of  their  worship 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.     It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  more  than  trace  the  main  outlines  of  the 
history  of  the  Samaritan  people.    Their  origin  has 
in  modem  times  been  a  subject  of  warm  contro- 
versy.   The  narrative  of  2  Kin^  xxv.  12  certainly 
seems  to  imply  that  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  carried  away  to  '  Halali  and  Habor 
and  the  cities  of  the  Medes  *  (2  KiLgs  zviL  6) : 
Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  transplanting  of  all  the 
people.     But,  apart  from  the  improl^bility  that 
such  a  wholesale  deportation  would  be  made,  we 
find  both  in  Scripture  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9^  and 
perhaps  xxx.  I,  5,  10)  and  also  in  Tosephus  inti- 
mations that  some  few  at  least  of  the  inhabitmts 
remained,  after  the  land  had  been  colonised  by 
settlers  from  Cuthah  and  other  cities  of  Assjrria. 
In  the  manner  related  in   2  Kings  xvii.   Uiesc 
colonists  were  led  to  mingle  a  worship  of  Jehovah 
as  the  tutelary  Deity  of  their  new  country  with  the 
idolatry  brought  with  them  from  their  native  cities. 
What  we  read  of  their  history  at  a  later  date  is  in 
exact  accord  with  the  mixed  character  of  their 
race  and  their  worship.     They  referred  their  own 
origin  only  to  Assyria  (Ezra  iv.  2),  yet  they  were 
desirous  of  fraternising  with  the  Jews  in  their 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  and, 
when  finally  repulsed  by  the  Jews  and  defeated  in 
their  attempts  to  injure  and  frustrate  their  work, 
they  built  (B.C.  409)  a  rival  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  after  the  model  of  that  in  terusalem,  tak- 
ing as  their  first  high  priest  one  whom  Nehemiah 
hstd  expelled  (Neh.  xiii.  28).    From  this  time  they 
seem  to  have  maintained  a  system  of  worship 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Jews,  their  older  idolatry 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  entirely  renounced. 
Of  the  Scriptures  the  Samaritans  received  one 
portion  only,  the  Pentateuch ;  but  for  this  they 
professed  peculiar  reverence.      A  comparison  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  shows  that  many  alterations  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text  by  the  Samaritans,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  these  had  only  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticating  their  own  mode  of  wor- 
ship and  of  maintaining  the  honour  of  their  sacred 
places.    ITiis  partial  agreement,  however,  between 
the  reli^ous  beliefs  of  the  two  peoples,  so  far  from 
preventing,  had  really  led  to  the  most  determined 
nostility  between  them.     To  the  Jew,  a  man  of 
purely  Gentile  descent  and  a  man  of  mixed  race 
I  Stanley,  Smai  and  PaUstitu,  pp.  933,  934. 
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were  eaually  Gentiles ;  and  an  approximation  to 
Jewish  belief  and  modes  of  worship  gave  no  claim 
of  brotherhood  with  Jews.  Hebrew  literature  is 
full  of  strangely  varying  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Cuthim  (as  they  are  called), — statements  which 
probably  reflect  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  nations  at  different  periods  (see  Smith's  Die- 
tiamary  of  the  BibU^  iii.  11 17,  11 18).  In  the  time 
of  our  Lord  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  had 
long  been  in  ruins,  but  both  the  mount  and  the 
city  at  its  foot  had  retained  their  sacred  character ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  true  Samaritan  practices 
and  traditions  had  their  strongest  hold  on  the 
people.  The  slight  sketch  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  of  the  history  of  this  people  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  singular  was  their  situation. 
llie  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  themselves  deal 
with  Samaritans  now  as  with  heathen,  now  as 
with  men  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Israel ;  and  the 
narrative  of  this  chapter  places  them  in  the  same 
position — a  position  not  wholly  Gentile,  but  inter- 
mediate between  the  Jewish  and  the  Cxentile  world. 
— It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  'city 
called  Sychar '  is  identical  with  Shechem,  and  the 
chief  subject  of  controversy  has  been  the  motive 
for  the  change  of  name.  Whilst  some  have  regarded 
the  alteration  as  a  mere  error  of  pronunciation, 
most  have  ascribed  it  to  Jewish  prejudice,  inter- 
preting Sychar  as  '  drunkard  *  or  '  falsehood  :  * 
others,  again,  have  considered  the  word  identical 
with  a  well  Sokhar  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Sychar  is  a 
village  still  known  by  a  name  substantially  the 
same  (El-Askar),  situated  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  present  town  of  Ndblus.  This  village 
is  nearer  than  Shechem  can  have  been  to  the  well 
which  bore  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  Evangelist  would  pause  to 
describe  the  position  of  such  a  place  than  that  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Shechem. — liear  to  the  parcel 
of  gnmiid  that  Jacob  gave*  to  his  son  Joseph. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  speaking  of  Jacob's 
gift  to  his  son  Joseph,  John  refers  to  Gen.  xlviii.  22, 
'  I  have  given  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren,' 
—^whatever  meaning  may  be  attached  to  the  last 
words  of  that  verse.  The  Hebrew  word  here 
rendered  'portion'  is  identical  with  the  name 
Shechem.  At  Shechem,  therefore,  were  the  bones 
of  Joseph  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  and  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  'became  the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  Joseph.' 

Ver.  6.  Nov  there  was  a  fountain  there, 
Jaoob*s  fonntaiii.  The  distinction  between  the 
natural  spring  and  the  artificial  well  is  usually 
maintained  with  great  care  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now  and  then,  however  (as  is  veiy  natural), 
a  well,  fed  as  it  is  by  springs,  is  itself  called  a 
spring  or  fountain.  Thus  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found'  Hagar  'by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the 
wilderness '  (Gen.  xvi.  7),  and  '  the  luell  was  called 
Beer-lahai-roi '  (ver.  14);  and  in  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxiv.,  where  in  the  Authorised  Version  we 
find  'well'  three  times  (in  vers,  ii,  13,  16),  the 
original  has  first  well^  then  spring  or  fountain 
twice.  The  country  round  Shechem  was  a  place 
of  '  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  in  vallev 
an  J  hill'  (Deut.  viu.  7);  but  it  is  not  of  such 
natural  springs  that  we  must  here  think.  What  in 
this  verse  is  called  a  fountain  is  a  '  well '  in  vers. 
II  and  12.  Yet  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the 
lalter  name  is  used  by  the  woman  of  Samaria:  to 
the  Evangelist  the  well  is  a  'fountain,'  and  his 


name  implies  far  deeper  and  richer  thoughts  than 
hers.  An  almost  continuous  tradition  fi]bes  beyond' 
doubt  the  position  of  this  well,  which  lies  very 
near  the  rosul  by  which  our  Lord  would  be  travel- 
ling from  Judea  to  Galilee ;  and  amongst  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  towns  it  is  still  known 
as  the  well  of  Jacob  or  the  fountain  of  Jacob. 
When  visited  by  Maundrell  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  well  was  more  than  100  feet  deep,  but  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  has  diminished  the  depth 
to  75  feet:  the  bore  is  9  or  10  feet  wide.  Tnat 
Jacob  (if  indeed  this  patriarch's  name  was  rightly 
given  to  the  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  tradition)  should  have  sunk  this  well, 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  abundant  springs,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  insecurity  of  his  pK>sition  in  the  '  land 
of  promise,'  and  of  his  precarious  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  —  Jesus  therefore, 
being  wearied  with  his  joumey,  sat  thus  by 
the  fountain.  Shechem  was  one  of  the  main 
halting-places  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee.  Turning  off  a  little  from  the  road, 
Jesus  reached  the  well,  and  (now  alone,  because 
His  disciples  had  gone  into  Sychar  to  buy  pro- 
visions) wearied  with  a  long  day's  travel  He 
'sat  thus'— sat,  wearied  as  He  was — 'by  the 
fountain,'  or  on  the  low  wall  built  round  the  well. 
— ^It  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  As  in  the  other 
passages  in  which  John  mentions  the  '  hour,'  there 
has  been  great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
time  intended.  If  the  ordinary  reckoning  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  other  Gospels,  the  sixth  hour 
would  fall  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  noon. 
But  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  note  on  chap, 
i.  39,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  a  different 
computation  is  followed  here,  in  which,  as  among 
ourselves,  the  hour  is  oi fixed  length  (not  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  variable  interval  between  sunrise  and 
sunset),  and  the  time  is  reckoned  from  midnight 
and  noon.  By  'sixth  hour,'  therefore,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  ancients,  we  must  understand 
either  the  hour  between  5  and  6  A.M.  or  the  hour 
between  5  and  6  p.m.  On  the  whole,  the  latter 
seems  more  probable.  If  our  Lord's  journey 
through  Samaria  took  place  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember (see  the  note  on  ver.  35),  5  P.M.  would  be 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  twilight 
would  last  until  about  half-past  6.  This  hour  was 
the  ordinary  time  at  which  women  came  forth  to 
draw  water  at  the  public  wells.  No  difficulty 
need  be  felt  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
for  very  little  time  is  really  required  for  all  that 
is  here  related  up  to  the  38th  verse  (comp.  Mark 
i.  32 ;  Luke  iv.  40). 

Ver.  7.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to 
draw  water.  By  Samaria  here  we  are  of  course 
to  understand  the  country  not  the  city  of  Samaria. 
The  woman  belonged  to  Sychar ;  b^  race  and  re- 
ligion she  was  a  Samaritan,  and  it  is  to  this  fact, 
as  is  shown  by  the  preposition  employed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, that  the  Evangelist  would  direct  our  special 
attention.  It  was  very  natural  that  she  should 
come  at  this  time  to  draw  water  at  the  well ;  but 
from  the  narrative  that  follows  it  seems  probable 
that  something  more  than  the  excellence  of  the 
water  drew  her  to  it  day  by  day.  One  so  strongly 
imbued  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  country- 
men could  not  but  turn  with  deepest  interest  to 
'Jacob's  well.' 

Vers.  7,  8.  Jesus  saith  onto  her,  Give  me  to 
drink.    (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  unto 
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the  m]ticit  preferred,  to  lulurat  from  the  Lpi  u( 
a  wciry  (nveller  (comp.  Gen.  xii*.  17}.  We 
may  ntheT  imi^oe  her  U  hulcning  lo  procare 
what  was  asked  for,  whilsl  nol  failing  to  point  out 
how  ioconsistcnt  with  Jewish  principtei  it  wax  ta 
ask  eren  foi  such  a  favour  as  this.  As  has  been 
said  above,  the  maxims  of  the  Jews  respecting  in- 
tercourse with  the  Sunaritin  people  vaiicd  much 
at  different  timet,  and  it  it  not  easy  to  say  what 
rules  prevaileil  at  the  period  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned.  One  precept  of  the  Talmod 
(quoted  in  the  O/i/,  of  Iki  Bible,  iii.  1 117)  approves 
their  mode  of  preparing  the  flesh  of  tnunali; 
others  commend  their  unleavened  bread,  their 
cheese,  and  finally  all  their  food.  Eltewbeie, 
however,  we  find  rettrictiont ;  and  the  wine,  vine- 
gar, etc. ,  of  the  Samaritans  are  forbidden  to  every 
Israelite,  their  counlr)'  only  with  its  mads  add  its 
products  being  n^arded  as  clean.  This 
:  shows  that  it  was  held  lawful  lo  boy 
Samaritan  town,  so  that  the  words  of  tbti 


i  for  they  had  left  no  vessel  by 
which  the  water  could  be  drawn  from  the  deep 
well.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  recorder 
(if  this  narrative  had  not  gone  on  to  Sychar  with  his 
fellow- disciples,  but  himself  heard  the  Saviour's 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  The 
conjecture  is  most  improbable,  if  not  altogether 
contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  from  our  Lord's  own  lips 
that  the  beloved  disciple  received  the  whole  ac. 

Ver.  9.  The  BuuiritMi  wonuui  therefore  faith 
nolo  \im.  How  ia  It  thst  thon,  being  *  Jew, 
•ikeat  drink  «f  me,  which  am  a  SiuiiaTitan 
woman  T  for  Jewi  have  no  dealingi  with  B«jn«. 
Titana.  It  is  evident  that  lesus  was  at  once  recog- 
nised as  a  Jew,  prob.ibly  through  some  difference 
of  accent,  or  language,  or  dress.  We  can  hardly 
auppoM  that  the  woman  was  really  surprised  at 


Jewsavoided  allyamf/iar  intercourse  with  the  alien 
people,  sought  and  expected  no  favours  at  their 
hands.  It  IS  usually  assumed  that  tlie  last  sen- 
tence is  inserted  by  the  Evangelist  in  the  interest 
of  Gentile  readers.  It  may  be  so,  as  such  short 
parenthetical  explanations  are  certainly  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel.  There  seems, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  removing  the 
clause  from  the  woman's  answer.  The  repetition 
of  the  well.known  mailra  gives  a  pitiuant  em- 
phasis to  her  words,  bringing  out  with  sliarp  dis- 
tinctness the  contrast  between  the  principles  of 
the  countrymen  of  Jesus  and  the  request  which 
necessity  had  extorted.  The  use  of  the  present 
tense  ('have  no  dealings')  adds  some  support 
to  Ibis  view ;  and  one  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conviction  that,  had  John  himself  given  such  an 
explanation,  he  would  have  so  expressed  himself 
"  '  avoid  all  appearance  of  discordance  with 
It  in  ver.  8. 


Ver.  TO.  Jeaiu  amiwenid  and  aald  Dnlo  hw. 
If  thoD  kneweat  the  gift  of  Qod,  tuad  who  ft  la 
that  nith  to  thea,  QiTe  me  to  diink;  Uiov 
wonldeat  have  aaked  of  lilm,  and  he  wsnki 
have  given  thea  living  water.  We  may  well 
believe  that  there  was  something  in  the  manner  ol 
Jesus,  when  uttering  His  first  words,  that  invited 
conversation,  and  was  intended  to  lead  the  woman 
to  inquiry.  This  point  gained,  His  next  won^ 
could  but  cause  surprise  and  excite  remark.  Her 
answer  had  told  of  her  recognition  of  Him  as  a 
Jew:  His  reply  declares  her  ignorance  of  Ilim 
and  of  what  fie  was  able  to  give.  The  'gift  of 
(jod'  is  probably  not  different  from  the  'living 
water'  afterwards  mentioned.  John  himself  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  latter  in  chap.  vii.  39,  and 
his  interpretation  must  be  applied  here  also 
'  Living  water,'  then,  denotes  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  was  prc.eminently  the  promised  giu 
ot  the  Father  (sec  especially  Isa.  xhv.  ;  Joel  ii.), 
beautifully  and  most  aptly  symbolized  by  the  fresli 
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spnmnri};  water,  which  wherever  it  comes  makes 
the  desert  rejoice,  and  everything  live  (Ezek. 
xlviL  9).  This  was  also  the  especial  gift  of  the 
Son  (see  chap.  i.  33),  in  whom  the  promises  of 
the  Father  are  fiimlled  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  Had  the 
woman  known  Gud's  gift,  known  also  that  the 
Dispenser  of  this  ^^  stood  before  her,  she  would 
have  been  the  petitioner,  and  He,  with  no  delay 
and  without  upbraiding,  would  have  given  her 
living  water. 

Ver.  II.  She  saiih  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  hast 
noUdng  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep: 
from  whence  then  hait  thou  that  living  water? 
In  the  answer  of  Jesus  there  was  much  to  cause 
surprise,  especially  in  the  emphatic  reference  to 
Himself;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  actual 
terms  used  that  compelled  the  hearer  to  seek  for 
a  figurative  meaning.  '  Living  water '  was  a 
phrase  in  ordinary  use  in  speaking  of  the  fresh 
bubbling  spring  or  the  flowmg  brook.  'Isaac's 
servants  digged  in  the  valley  and  found  there  a 
spring  of  living  water'  (Gen.  xxvi.  19,  margin). 
Wherever  runnmg  water  is  spoken  of  in  the  cere- 
monial  law,  the  same  expression  is  used.  Hence 
nothing  more  than  the  fresh  spring  that  supplied 
the  well  might  at  first  be  presented  to  the  woman's 
mind,  and  that  this  precious  gift  came  of  the 
Divine  bounty  would  oe  no  unfamiliar  thought. 
Though,  as  a  Samaritan,  she  might  know  little  or 
nothing  of  God's  promise  of  His  Spirit  under  this 
very  emblem,  or  of  Jeremiah's  comparison  of  God 
Himself  to  a  fountam  of  living  waters  (Jer.  ii.  13), 
yet  reflection  would  suggest  some  such  meaning. 
At  present,  however,  she  answers  without  reflec- 
tion, and  perceives  no  higher  promise  than  that  of 
the  Creator's  bounty,  attained  without  the  use  of 
ordinary  means. 

Ver.  12.  Art  thou  greater  than  oar  father 
Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank 
thereof  himaelf,  and  his  eoiui,  and  his  cattle? 
It  was  from  Joseph  that  the  Samaritans  were 
wont  to  claim  descent ;  all  the  district  around  be- 
longed to  his  children.  But  Jacob  here  receives 
special  mention  as  the  giver  of  the  well.  The 
well  was  his ;  he  drank  of  it  himself.  Again  the 
thought  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  Samaritan 
woman  had  sought  this  well  partly  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  the  fathers  of  her  people.  The 
feeling  roav  have  been  tinged  with  superstition, 
but  it  was  honourable  in  itself.  The  first  part  of 
her  answer  (ver.  ii)  showed  how  limited  the 
range  of  the  woman's  thoughts  still  was :  in  the 
woras  of  this  verse  wc  see  her  dawning  conviction 
of  the  Stranger's  greatness,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  her  by  His  manner  and  His  words. 

Ver.  13.  Jeraa  answered  and  said  nnto  her, 
Evesy  one  that  drioketh  of  this  water  shall 
tUnt  again.  The  Question  receives  no  direct 
reply :  the  greatness  of  the  Giver  must  be  learnt 
from  the  ciuality  of  the  gift.  Even  the  living 
water  from  Jacob's  well  has  no  power  to  prevent 
the  return  of  thirst. 

Ver.  14.  But  whosoever  hath  drunk  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst; 
bat  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become 
in  him  a  foontain  of  springing  water,  unto 
eternal  Ufe.  The  living  water  uf  which  Jesus 
speaks  becomes  in  him  who  hath  drunk  of  it  a 
perennial  fountain, — a  fountain  of  water  that  is 
ever  springing  up  in  freshness  and  life,  of  water 
that  not  only  is  itself  living,  but  that  brings  and 
gives  eternal  life.     As  before,  this  'water   is  the 


Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  thought  closely  ap- 
proaches that  of  chap.  vii.  38.  There  the  pro- 
mise is,  that  out  of  the  heart  of  him  who  comes 
unto  Jesus  that  he  may  drink,  who  believes  in 
Jesus,  there  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  ; 
•  And  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit.'  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  special  gift  of  Jesus ;  and,  recipro- 
cally, it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  be- 
liever remains  united  to  his  Lord  in  an  abiding 
fellowship  (chap.  xvi.  14,  15),  and  that  Jesus  lives 
in  him  (chap.  xvii.  23).  These  truths  of  the  later 
discourses  are  really  present  here:  Jesus,  who 
first  gives  the  living  water,  becomes  in  him  that 
hath  received  it  the  fountain  which  supplies  the 
same  stream  of  life  for  ever.  The  end  is  life  eter- 
nal, not  attained  in  the  remote  future,  but  begun 
and  actually  present  in  every  one  who  has  received 
the  water  that  Jesus  gives;  for  all  those  to  whom 
the  Spirit  is  given  experience  that  union  with  God 
which  is  eternal  life  (see  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  14). 

Ver.  15.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  give 
me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come 
all  the  way  hither  to  draw.  These  are  words  of 
simple  earnestness.  In  the  mysterious  words  of 
the  Jewish  traveller  one  thing  was  plain, — instead 
of  the  water  she  came  to  draw,  water  was  offered 
that  would  satisfy  thirst  now  and  for  ever.  Could 
she  gain  this  gift,  she  would  no  longer  need  to 
traverse  the  distance  from  Sychar  to  Jacob's  well. 
Though  much  nearer  than  Shechem,  £1-Askar  is 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  well 
The  later  narrative  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  this  answer  as  one  either  of  flippancy  or  of 
dmness  of  fpiritual  perception.  It  is  in  everyway 
more  probable  and  true  to  nature  to  consider  it 
as  the  expression  of  a  bewildered  mind  eager  to 
receive  such  a  gift  as  has  been  offered,  little  as  she 
could  comprehend  of  what  nature  the  gift  could 
be.  If  we  are  right  in  the  conjecture  that  other 
than  common  motives  brought  her  to  the  well 
(see  the  note  on  ver.  12),  it  is  still  easier  to  under- 
stand her  reply.  With  this  verse  comp.  chap, 
vi.  34. 

Ver.  16.  He  saith  nnto  her,  60,  call  thy  hus- 
band, and  come  hither.  The  promise  Jesus  has 
given  is  one  of  satisfaction, — a  promise,  therefore, 
which  cannot  be  understood  or  fulfilled  till  the 
want  has  been  clearly  apprehended  and  felt. 
These  sudden  words  are  designed  to  produce  this 
effect.  He  who  ever  *  discerned  what  was  in  the 
man '  with  whom  He  spoke,  well  knew  what 
answer  His  words  would  call  forth.  Her  past  life 
and  her  present  state  proclaimed  guilt  and  disap- 
pointment, carnality  and  wretchedness ;  all  this 
she  must  recognise  and  feel  before  His  gift  can  be 
hers. 

Ver.  17.  The  woman  answered  and  said,  I 
have  no  husband.  The  effect  is  produced.  The 
woman's  words  are  a  genuine  confession, — an  ac- 
knowledgment, perhaps  of  wretchedness,  certainly 
of  guilt. — Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Thou  hast  well 
said,  I  have  no  husband.  He  accepts  the  truth- 
fulness of  her  statement,  but  shows  her  how  fully 
her  life  is  known  to  Him.  In  this  answer  the 
emphasis  lies  on  ^ husbatid;^  the  woman's  words 
are  repeated  with  their  order  changed.  *  I  have 
no  husband  : '  '  Well  saidst  thou,  Husband  I  have 
not.' 

Ver.  18.  For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands. 
The  •  five '  were  no  doubt  lawful  husbands,  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  either  by  death  or 
by  divorce. — And  he  whom  thou  now  nast  is  not 
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thy  htuband:  thii  thou  hast  laid  truly.  In  con- 
trast with  the  lawful  marriages  is  set  the  present 
unlawful  union  with  one  who  was  no  husband. 
Her  life  was  sinful :  in  what  degree  we  cannot 
learn  froii^  this  brief  statement.  An  age  in  which 
divorce  was  freely  allowed  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  same  rules  as  one  of  stricter  principles.  What* 
ever  may  have  led  her  to  an  evil  life,  it  is  plain 
that  her  heart  was  not  yet  hardened. 

Ver.  19.  The  woman  aaith  tiiito  Mm,  Sir,  I 
peroeiye  that  thou  art  a  prophet.  Nothing  can 
be  more  misleading  than  the  idea  that  she  is  seek- 
ing to  turn  the  conversation  from  an  unwelcome 
subject,  or  to  lead  it  to  other  topics  than  herself. 
Her  answer  is  rather  a  fresh  illustration  of  her  in- 
ouiring  and  earnest  character,  notwithstanding  all 
the  sinfulness  of  her  life.  When  her  delighted 
wonder  has  found  expression  in  her  immediate 
acknowledgment,  'Sir,  I  behold  that  thou  art  a 
prophet,  *  ^e  eagerly  lays  before  Him  a  question 
which  to  her  was  of  ail  questions  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Ver.  20.  Oar  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  must  worship.  *  This  mountain  *  is 
of  course  Gerizim,  near  the  foot  of  which  they 
were  standing.  With  this  mountain  was  connected, 
as  she  believed,  all  the  religious  history  of  her 
iiAtion ;  for  in  the  very  Scriptures  which  the  Sama- 
ritans possessed  (the  Pentateuch)  the  name  of 
Gerizim  had  been  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  holy 
city  of  the  Jews.  She  could  point  to  the  sacred  spot 
on  which  their  temple  had  stood,  then  and  in  all 
succeeding  ages  up  to  our  own  time  pre-eminently 
•holy  ground.*  Her  question  was  not  prompted 
by  mere  curiosity  or  an  interest  in  the  settlement 
of  an  ancient  controversy.  It  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death  to  her.  The  claim  of  the  Jews  was 
exclusive.  Not  only  'ought'  men  to  worship  in 
Jerusalem,  but  that  was  the  place  where  men  must 
worship,-- the  only  true  holy  place.  One  cannot 
but  think  that  their  confident  and  consistent  main- 
tenance of  this  first  principle  had  long  disturbed 
her  mind  ;  and  when  she  saw  in  the  Stranger  one 
who  could  declare  God's  will,  she  eagerly  sought 
for  the  resolution  of  her  doubt.  As  long  as  she 
knew  not  with  certainty  where  was  God's  true 
altar,  she  had  no  means  of  satisfying  her  reli- 
gious wants.  That  her  national  pride  had  not 
stifled  every  hesitation  on  such  a  point  as  this 
plainly  attests  her  earnestness:  it  is  no  ordinary 
candour  that  can  look  on  the  supremacy  of  Gerizim 
or  Jerusalem  as  an  open  question.  Her  words 
imply  a  willingness  to  accept  the  revelation  of  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  only  she  can  learn 
where  with  acceptance  she  may  appear  before 
God. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Believe  me, 
woman,  an  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the 
Father.  The  woman  can  hardly  have  doubted 
that  the  decision  of  a  Jewish  prophet  would  be  in 
favour  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  answer  of  Jesus  sets 
aside  all  ideas  of  sanctity  of  place.  With  neither 
of  these  two  most  hallowed  spots  shall  the  thought 
of  true  worship  be  bound  up.  In  saying  '  an  hour 
cometh,'  Jesus  shows  that  He  is  not  repeating  a 
truth  belonging  to  the  revelation  of  the  past,  but 
is  proclaimmg  a  new  order  of  things.  Yet  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  new  order  is,  after  all, 
not  the  equality  of  places  where  men  worship,  but 
the  clear  knowledge  of  the  Being  to  whom  worship 


is  paid :  from  this  the  former  flows.  Samari- 
tans shall  offer  worship  in  spite  of  Jewish  exdu- 
siveness,  for  they  shall  worship  ike  FmUut. 
'  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-bom/  were  God's 
words  to  Pharaoh ;  but  now  He  ofTers  the  name 
to  all,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  imply  the  abolition 
of  every  distinction^  not  of  plaice  only  hot  of 
nation,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  true  worship. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know  not: 
we  wordiip  that  which  we  know.  The  two 
questions  at  issue  between  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  those  of  holy  place  and  holy  Scripture.  The 
former,  though  of  far  inferior  importance  (as  the 
Jews  themselves  were  by  their  'dispersioa'  being 
gradually  trained  to  know),  was  the  more  easily 
seized  upon  by  national  preiudice  and  zeaL  Qi 
this  quesfion  Jesus  has  spoken.  He  passes  on 
immediately  to  the  other,  which  the  woman  had 
not  raised,  but  which  was  of  vital  moment.  The 
Samaritans  did  really  worship  God, — there  is  no 
slur  cast  on  the  intention  and  aim  di  their  worship; 
their  error  consisted  in  clinging  to  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  Him,  receiving  Moses  but  rejecting 
the  prophets.  Hating  and  avoiding  Jews,  they 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  training  given  by  God 
to  that  people  through  whom  His  mud  purposes 
were  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  It  was  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Jewish 
history  and  prophecy  that  it  g[radually  led  up  to 
the  Messiah ;  that  the  successive  prophets  inade 
known  with  increasing  clearness  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom ;  and  that  every  one  who  could  under- 
stand their  word  saw  that  the  Divine  purpose  to 
save  the  world  was  to  be  accomplished  uixough 
One  arising  out  of  Israel.  He  who  knew  not  God 
as  thus  revealing  and  giving  salvation  did  not 
really  know  Him.  Every  Jew  who  truly  received 
and  understood  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to 
his  trust  (Rom.  iii.  2)  might  be  said  to  'know '  the 
object  of  his  worship ;  and  it  is  because  our  Lord  is 
speaking  of  such  knowledge, — knowledge  respect- 
ing God  given  by  the  Scriptures  which  the  Jews 
possessed, — that  He  says  'that  which  we  know,* 
not '  Him  whom  we  know.'  ll)c  Samaritans  then 
worshipped  that  which  they  knew  not,— in  this 
more  enlightened  than  the  Athenians  who  built  an 
altar  to  an  unknown  God,  but  inferior  even  to  those 
of  Israel  who  had  '  a  zeal  of  God  but  not  according 
to  knowledge,'  and  standing  far  below  those  meant 
by  our  Lord  when  He  says  *we  worship,' — we, 
namely,  who  have  really  appropriated  Israel's 
inheritance  of  truth  and  hope.— •Beoaoie  tlie 
Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  '  The  Salvation '  is  that 
foretold  in  Scripture,  and  long  watted  for.  The 
words  are  those  of  Jesus ;  but,  remembered  and 
quoted  as  they  are  by  the  Evangelist,  they  show 
how  unfounded  is  the  charge  sometimes  laid  against 
this  Gospel,  that  it  is  marked  by  enmity  to  the 
Jewish  people.  It  is  only  when  '  the  Jews '  have 
apostatized  and  rejected  Jesms  that  the  term 
becomes  one  of  condemnation,  designating  the 
enemies  of  all  goodness  and  truth. 

Ver.  23.  But  an  hour  oometh,  and  now  Is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth.  This  verse  links 
itself  with  both  the  preceding  verses  21  and  23. 
To  no  place  of  special  sanctity  shall  worship 
l)elong  :  though  '  the  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,'  this 
involves  no  limitation  of  it  to  the  Jewish  nation  1 
on  the  contrary,  an  hour  cometh  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
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truth.  'An  hour  cometh'  bad  been  said  before 
by  Jesus  (ver.  21),  but  He  could  not  then  add 
' and  now  is;*  for,  till  the  truth  set  forth  in  ver.  22 
had  been  received,  Samaritans  could  not  truly 
worship  '  the  Father.'  Now,  however,  they  and 
all  may  do  so.  But  the  added  words  '  and  now 
is'  imply  still  more  than  this.  Following  the 
declaration  that  the  Messianic  salvation  comes 
from  among  the  Jews,  th^  are  no  obscure  inti- 
mation that,  in  Himself,  the  nour  so  long  waited  for 
has  arrived,  and  thus  they  at  least  prepare  for  the 
direct  announcement  to  be  made  in  ver.  26.  The 
word  '  true '  here  is  that  which  has  been  already 
spoken  of  (see  note  on  chap.  L  9,  the  only  place 
before  this  in  which  it  has  as  yet  occurred)  as  so 
common  and  so  important  in  this  Gospel.  The 
worshippers  denoted  by  it  are  not  merely  sincere, 
free  from  all  falsehood  and  dishonesty ;  they  offer 
a  worship  that  deserves  the  name,  that  fully 
answers  to  the  lofty,  noble,  pure  idea  that  the 
word  '  worship '  brings  before  the  mind.  In  the 
day  now  dawning  ou  the  world  such  worshippers 
as  these  will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  but  we  must  start  from  the  two 
thoi^hts  of  the  verses  which  immediately  precede : 
the  first  and  chief  points  in  the  interpretation  are, 
— not  in  sacred  place  but  in  spirit  (ver.  2f ),  not  in 
imperiection  of  knowledge  but  in  truth  (ver.  22). 
The  very  name  by  which  Jesus  indicates  the  object 
of  all  worship,  '  the  Father '  (a  name  no  longer 
used  of  a  chosen  nation,  but  offering  to  each  man 
t^ personal  relation  to  God),  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  all  limitations  of  place :  the 
teaching  is  completed  here,  when  man's  spirit  is 
declared  to  be  the  'hallowed  ground'  where  he 
may  approach  his  Father  and  his  God.  Again,  in 
the  past  all  knowledge  of  God  had  been  imper- 
feet, — not  merely  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
most  be  limited,  but  also  in  comparison  with  what 
may  be  known  by  man.  Even  Jews  who  held  the 
oracles  of  truth  saw  in  them  as  '  in  a  glass  darkly ;' 
Samaritans  who  rejected  the  words  of  the  prophets 
were  iaj  more  ignorant.  The  law  had  been  but  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
very  image  of  3ie  things  (Heb.  x.  i) ;  type  and 
figure  concealed  whibt  they  revealed  the  future 
blessing.  But  '  the  hour  now  is '  when  the  truth 
of  God  is  revealed, — '  truth '  as  well  as  '  grace '  has 
come  (chap.  L  17) ;  and  (in  the  full  knowledge  of 
it)  wcvship  may  now  be  offered  to  the  Father. 
Read  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  the  words  ' spirit  and  truth'  express  much 
that  could  not  be  apparent  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  spoken.  The  Son  appearing  as  the 
reveller  of  the  Father,  Hunself  the  Truth,  Him- 
self giving  to  men  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can 
haUow  man's  spirit  as  the  sanctuary  of  worship, — 
all  these  are  thoughts  which  cannot  but  press  on 
us  as  we  roul  this  verse. — For  the  Father  also  if 
■eeUng  foch,  them  that  worship  him.  The 
hour  of  this  real  worship  is  already  come,  for  the 
Father  also  is  seeking  such  real  worshippers. 
They  are  offering  Him  real  homage,  for  He  on 
His  part  is  seeking  them  :  His  seeking — through 
His  Son,  come  to  save  (ver.  23),  and  to  seek  that 
He  may  save  (Luke  xix.  10) — explains  and  renders 
possible  this  worship.  There  is  much  difficulty  in 
determining  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  in 
this  clause.  It  is  usually  explained  to  mean  either, 
'The  Father  seeketh  that  His  worshippers  be 
such '  {%*€.,  thai  they  should  worship  in  spirit  and 
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truth),  or,  *  For  such  the  Father  seeketh  to  be  His 
worshippers.'  Both  interpretations  involve  serious 
difficulties,  partly  of  language,  partly  of  meaning. 
On  the  whole,  the  translation  given  above  seems 
most  probable,  but  its  force  is  ndt  at  once  apparent 
There  is  a  curious  variation  in  the  Greek  words, 
which  is  often  considered  accidental,  or  at  all 
events  too  minute  to  be  significant,  but  which  we 
must  regard  as  intentional  and  important  In  ver. 
21  and  in  the  first  part  of  23  the  word  'worship ' 
has  its  usual  construction,  but  in  this  clause  the 
case  which  follows  the  verb  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  a  very  unusual  construction  is  introduced. 
We  may  repre^nt  the  force  of  the  word  as  it  is 
commonly  used  by  '  offer  worship  to ; '  but  as  used 
in  the  clause  before  us  and  in  ver.  24,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  verb  with  its  object  becomes  more 
direct  and  close.  An  English  reader  can  feel  the 
force  of  a  sudden  transition  from  '  offering  worship 
to  the  Father '  to  *  worshipping  the  Father.'  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  real  and  successful,  and 
may  be  used  of  a  lower  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
homage ;  the  latter  implies  actual  attainment  of 
the  end  desired, — reachmg  Him  in  worship,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  and  thus  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
contain  m  itself  the  qualifying  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding; clause,  for  the  ^  real '  offering  of  worship  to 
God  IS  equivalent  to  worshipping  Him.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  such  a 
writer  as  John  could  not  so  vary  the  language 
without  design,  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is  :  For 
also  the  Father  is  now  seeking  such  men, — those, 
namely,  who  actually  worship  Him.  There  is  thus 
a  mutual  seeking  and  meeting  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  and  His  children. 

Ver.  24.  Ood  is  spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth.  Such 
worship  as  is  described  in  the  last  verse  is  the  only 
real  worship  that  can  be  conceived.  This  verse 
does  not  say  what  men  must  do,  in  the  sense  of 
what  men  ou^ht  to  do.  It  is  the  nature  of  worship 
in  itself  that  is  described.  .  No  other  worship  than 
that  which  is  offered  in  spirit  and  truth  can 
possibly  be  actual  worship  of  God  (the  same  idea 
is  here  expressed  as  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  23), 
because  'God  is  spirit.'  We  must  not  render 
these  words  '  God  is  a  spirit,'  for  it  is  not  person- 
ality that  is  spoken  of,  but  abstract  being,  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  essence.  Since  the  spiritual 
presence  of  God  is  everywhere,  Gerizim  and 
Jerusalem  lose  all  claim  to  be  the  special  places 
for  His  worship.  Not  the  outward  action  of  the 
worshipper,  not  the  forms  he  uses  or  the  gifts  he 
brings,  but  his  spirit  alone  can  be  brought  to  meet 
the  spiritual  presence  of  God.  Where  this  is  done, 
God  Himself  meets  the  spirit  which  He  has 
sought  and  prepared,  and  to  which  He  has  made 
known  the  trum  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
worship,  the  truth  which  reveals  Himself.  In  this 
wonderful  passage  are  concentrated  many  of  the 
most  essential  truths  of  New  Testament  teaching. 
The  historical  development  of  God's  plan,  the 
preparation  for  Christianity  made  by  Judaism,  the 
idea  of  progress  from  the  outward  to  the  inward, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual  (comp.  I  Cor. 
XV.  46),  the  independence  of  forms  which  marks 
the  essence  of  religion,  and  yet  its  freedom  to 
clothe  itself  in  form  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  not 
lost, — these  are  the  lessons  taught  here ;  and  how- 
ever special  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented, 
they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  whole  course  of 
New  Testament  doctrine. — The  main  principles  of 
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these  verses  would  be  understood  by  the  woman 
to  whom  our  Lord  was  speaking.  But  a  day  in 
which  such  principles  should  be  realised  must 
surely  be  that  for  wnich  Samaria  as  well  as  Judea 
was  waiting, — the  'latter  days'  of  Messiah's 
advent  ? 

Ver.  25.  The  woman  laith  unto  him,  I  know 
Uiat  Meniah  oometh  (which  is  caUed  Ohziirt). 
There  b  nothing  surprising  in  her  avowal  that  a 
Deliverer  was  looked  for.     We  know  from  other 
sources  that  this  was,  and  still  is,  an  article  of  the 
Samaritan  as  of  the  Jewish  faith  ;  from  age  to  age 
this  people  had  waited  in  expectation  of  'the 
Converter*  or  'the  Guide.'    But  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  name  '  Messiah '  is  more  remarkable.     We 
might  suppose  that  it  pointed  to  an  approach 
towards  Jewish  faith  and  thought  effected  m  this 
woman's  heart  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  were  it 
not  that  ver.  29  seems  to  show  that  the  name  was 
understood  by  Samaritans  in  general.    Yet  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.     Separated  as  the  nations 
were,  the  famous  name  which  the  Jews  universally 
applied  to  the  Deliverer,  for  whose  coming  both 
peoples  alike  were  waiting,  would -naturally  be 
known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.      The 
explanatory  parenthesis,  *  which  is  called  Christ,' 
was  no  doubt  added  bv  the  Evangelist,  who  after- 
wards (ver.  29)  translates  the  word  without  any 
mention  of  the  Hebrew  form. — ^When  he  la  come, 
he  will  tell  ns  all  thinga.    There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Samaritan  hope  was  mainly  founded 
on  the  great  passage  in  the  Pentateuch,  Deut.  xviii. 
15-18  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  21).     The  language 
here  used,   'He  will  tell  us  all  things,'  at  once 
reminds  us  of  Deut.  xviii.  18,  'He  shall  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.'   The  depend- 
ence of  the  Samaritans  on  the  Pentateuch  alone 
would  naturally  lead  to  their  giving  prominence  to 
the    prophetic    aspect  of  the  Coming  One,   so 
emphatically  presented  in  this  passage  of  the  Law, 
rather   than    to    the   aspects   under  which    the 
Deliverer  is  viewed  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament    The  woman's  words,  indeed,  may  not 
convey  her  whole  conception  of  Messiah,  for  the 
context  has  pointed  only  to  revelation  and  teach- 
ing; but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
elements  of  the  Jewish  faith  on  this  subject  would 
be   imknown    in    Samaria.       If,    however,    the 
Samaritans  expected  less  than  the  fuller  revelation 
warranted,   they  at  least  escaped  the  prevalent 
Jewish  error  of  looking  for  a  Conqueror  rather 
than  a  Prophet,  for  a  temporal  rather  than  a 
spiritual  King. 

Ver.  26.  JeBiia  saith  onto  her,  I  that  speak 
onto  thee  am  he.  She  has  sought  and  found  the 
truth.  The  hope  rising  in  her  heart  receives  full 
confirmation ;  and  a  revelation  not  yet  so  clearly 
and  expressly  given  by  Jesus  to  Israel  is  granted 
to  this  alien,  whose  heart  is  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

Ver.  27.  And  upon  this  came  his  disdpleB; 
and  they  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  a 
woman:  yet  no  man  said.  What  seekestthon? 
or.  Why  talkest  thou  with  herT  To  talk  with  a 
woman  in  public  was  one  of  six  things  forbidden 
to  a  Rabbi.  As  the  disciples  were  returning  from 
the  village,  they  wonderingly  descry  their  Master 
thus  engaged.  Their  surprise,  no  doubt,  found 
expression  in  these  very  questions  (asked  among 
themselves)  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  as  not 
addressed  to  their  Lord.  'What  seeketh  He? 
wliat  can  He  be  in  quest  of  that  we  cannot  fur- 


nish? or,  if  He  b  not  seeking  anjrthing,  why  is 
He  talking  with  a  woman?'  The  questions  uttered 
to  one  another  they  would  have  at  once  addressed 
to  Jesoi^  but  awe  checked  their  impulse  to  speak. 
Something  in  His  look  may  have  restrained  them ; 
or  the  eager  wondering  attitude  of  the  one,  and 
the  solenm  earnestness  of  the  Oth^,  proclaiming 
the  willing  hearer  and  the  earnest  Teacher,  may 
have  forbidden  them  to  interrupt  such  inter- 
course. 

Ver.  28.  The  woman  therefore  Mt  lier  waiar- 
pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  oitj.  'There- 
fore,'— ^because,  the  conversation  bdng  interropted, 
there  was  nothing  to  restrain  her  impulse  to  make 
known  the  marvels  she  had  heard.  In  her  eager- 
ness she  leaves  her  waterpot  behind:  the  *  living 
water'  has  banished  the  thought  of  that  whk^ 
came  from  Jacob's  well.—And  saith  to  tho  man, 
whom  she  would  naturally  meet  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  streets. 

Ver.  29.  Gome,  lee  a  man,  which  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.  She  fixes  on  the  wonder- 
ful knowledge  which  the  Stranger  had  displayed : 
what  had  impressed  her  must  ako  convince  them. 
Let  them  come  for  themselves,  not  rest  on  her 
testimony;  and  let  them  draw  their  own  condn- 
sions. — Oan  this  he  the  Ohiist?  Her  own  belief 
she  expresses  in  the  form  of  doubt,  or  problem  to 
be  solved ;  and  every  reader  must  feel  how  natural 
and  wise  was  her  procedure.  To  have  declared 
herself  convinced  that  the  Stranger  was  the  Christ 
would  have  done  little  towarcb  persuading  the 
men  of  her  own  village  :  even  to  have  quoted  the 
declaration  which  Jesus  made  might  have  been 
without  effect  upon  those  who  had  seen  or  heard 
nothing  to  authenticate  such  words. 

Ver.  30.  They  went  ont  of  the  city,  and  were 
on  their  way  unto  him.  This  verse  is  here  in- 
troduced partly  to  show  the  immediate  success  of 
the  woman's  message  (no  slight  evidence  of  the 
preparedness  of  Samaria  for  the  gospel),  and 
partly  to  make  plain  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  later 
verse  (ver.  35). 

Ver.  31.  In  the  mean  while  the  dIaeipleBpnigfed 
him,  saying,  BabU,  eat.  Remembering  His  ex- 
haustion with  the  journey  (ver.  6),  they  begged 
Him  thus  to  take  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
rest 

Ver.  32.  But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not  Literallv,  1  have  an 
*  eating  *  to  eat  The  word  for  '  meat  in  ver.  34  is 
different  from  that  used  here,  which  rather  denotes 
the  meal,  the  partaking  of  the  food,  than  the  food 
itselH  This  'eating'  the  disciples  'knew  not' 
The  common  rendering  entirely  obscures  the 
meaning:  our  Lord  does  not  say  'know  not  of,' 
but  'know  not,' — ye  have  no  experience  of  it. 
As  yet,  they  had  not  learned  the  power  of  such 
work  as  His  (the  complete  fulfilment  of  His 
Father's  will,  ver.  34)  to  satisfy  every  want 

Ver.  33.  Therefore  said  the  diadpIeB  one  to 
another.  Hath  any  man  brought  hhn  ought  to 
eat?  Their  perplexity  is  like  that  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria  in  regard  to  the  living  water  (ver.  ii). 

Ver.  34.  JesuB  saith  unto  tl^m.  My  meat  ia 
that  I  should  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  aooompUsh  hia  work.  This  is  the  first 
of  many  similar  sayings  in  thb  Gospel  (v.  30, 
vi.  38,  vii.  18,  viiL  50,  ix.  4,  xii.  49,  50,  xiv.  31, 
XV.  ID,  xvii.  4),  expressing  our  Lord's  perfect 
loyalty  to  His  Father's  will,  and  complete  devo- 
tion to  the  accomplbhment  of  His  Fatner's  work. 
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The  pursuit  of  this  is  not  His  joy,  His  puqxise. 
His  refreshment  only,  but  His  very  food,  that 
without  which  He  cannot  Uve.  The  '  will '  to  be 
'done'  may  perhaps  remind  us  of  the  action  of 
the  hour  or  the  moment ;  the  '  work '  to  be  '  ac- 
complished,' of  the  complete  expression  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  'will.' 

Ver.  35.  Say  not  ye, — Has  not  your  language 
this  day  been, — There  are  yet  four  months,  and 
then  Cometh  the  harvertT  As  harvest  began 
in  the  middle  of  April  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
December.— lio 1 1  lay  onto  yoa, Lift  ap  your  eyes, 
and  bdidld  the  fieLds,  that  they  are  white  for 
hanreiting.  As  in  this  chapter  we  have  heard  of 
a  natural  and  a  spiritual  eating  or  drinking, — water 
<ver.  10),  food  (ver.  32), — so  here,  introduced  with 
equal  suddenness,  we  have  the  thought  of  a  spiri- 
tual harvest.  Yet,  distant  as  must  have  seemed 
the  harvest  to  the  disciples  when  they  looked  upon 
the  fields,  far  more  distant  would  seem  the  day 
when  Samaritans  could  be  gathered  in  to  the 
gamer  of  the  Lord.  But,  lo !  they  are  bid  see, 
the  fields  are  already  white  for  harvesting.  These 
words,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  spoken  by  Jesus  in 
sight  of  the  Samaritans  flocking  towards  Him  (ver. 
30) :  He  saw  the  preparation  of  their  hearts,  the 
impression  made  by  the  woman's  message,  the 
faith  which  His  own  words  would  imm^iately 
bring  forth;  nay.  He  saw  a  harvest  far  more 
glorious  than  that  of  this  dav's  labours,  even 
that  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  (comp.  note  on 
ver.  42). 

Ver.  36.  Already  he  that  reapeth  receiveth 
rewAid,  and  gathereth  fruit  nnto  life  eternal: 
that  he  that  toweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoioe  together.  The  figure  is  continued  and 
amplified.  Not  only  are  the  fields  ready  for  har- 
vesting but  the  reaper  is  even  now  at  work,  and 
receivu^  his  reward;  and  how  glorious  a  reward ! 
Not  a  Ufeless  store,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  spring- 
ing water,  ver.  14,  and  the  eating  that  abidcth, 
chap.  vi.  27)  fruit  gathered  for  life  eternal, — fruit 
that  shall  endure  for  ever  in  the  fruition  of  the 
new  life  which  Jesus  brings.  And  all  this  takes 
place  '  already '  (the  word  even  standing  emphati- 
cally at  the  hesid  of  the  sentence),  that  in  the 
spiritual  field — so  quickly  does  the  harvest  follow 
the  sowing  of  the  seed — sower  and  reaper  may 
rejoice  together. 

Ver.  37.  Tar  herein  is  the  word  true.  One 
•oweth,  and  another  reapeth.  For,  in  the  spiri- 
tual field  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  the  familiar 
saying  is  true,  has  full  reality  (the  word  used 
signifying  'true,'  as  opposed  not  merely  to  what 
is  fidse,  but  to  all  that  is  partial  and  imperfect), — 
that  one  has  the  labour  of  the  sower,  another  the 
joy  of  the  reaper. 

Ver.  38.  I  lent  yon  to  reap  that  whereon  ye 
hare  not  toiled:  others  have  toiled,  and  ye 
have  entered  into  their  toiL  The  disciples  are 
the  reapers  of  this  harvest ;  their  commission — in- 
cluding, however,  that  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
throu^out  all  time — was  to  reap  a  harvest  which 
had  not  been  prepared  b^  their  own  toil.  What- 
ever toU  may  be  theirs,  it  is  toil  in  reafingy — in  joy- 
fully gathering  the  results  of  earlier  toil.  The 
surprise  and  gladness  with  which  they  would 
shortly  witness  the  faith  of  the  men  of  Sychar 
was  an  emblem  of  what  should  repeat  itself  con- 
tinually in  the  history  of  the  Church.  While  the 
discif^ci  are  reapers,  this  harvesting  in  Samaria 
shows  dearly  who  is  the  sower,  whose  has  been 


the  earlier  toil.  The  words  point  to  Jesus  Him- 
self. From  beginning  to  end  of  the  narrative  His 
'word,'  first  in  the  conversation  with  the  woman, 
and  then  as  spoken  to  the  Samaritans  (ver.  39),  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  joyfiil  result  is  gained. 
Nor  must  we  limit  our  thought  of  His  'toil*  to 
what  is  related  of  the  work  of  tliis  evening  by 
Jacob's  well.  The  '  toil '  that  has  made  any  har- 
vest possible  is  that  of  His  whole  mission.  All 
that  was  necessaiy  that  He  might  be  able  to  say 
'  I  am  the  Christ,  the  self-renunciation  and  sorrow 
and  pain  of  His  atoning  and  redeeming  work, — 
virtually  included  in  His  one  act  of  acceptance  of 
that  work,  and  present  to  His  thought  from  the 
beginning, — is  involved  in  His  '  toil.*  He  says, 
indeed,  '  Others  have  taiied^*  and  neither  here  nor 
in  chap.  iii.  1 1  can  wc  take  the  plural  as  simply 
standing  for  the  singular.  He  Himself  is  chiefly 
intended,  but  others  are  joined  as  having  shared 
in  the  preparatory  work.  He  had  been  alone  in 
conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  but  He 
had  taken  up  and  made  use  of  all  that  she.  had 
received  from  the  teaching  of  Moses  (ver.  25),  and 
all  that  the  Jews  had  learnt  from  the  prophets. 
Thus  He  includes  with  Himself  those  who  had 
prepared  the  way  for  His  coming.  For  Him,  and 
therefore  with  Him,  they  too  ha3  *  toiled;'  but  all 
His  servants  who  come  after  Him  find  the  field  pre- 
pared, the  toil  past,  the  harvest  of  that  toil  ready 
to  be  reaped. 

Ver.  39.  And  from  that  city  many  of  the 
Samaritans  believed  in  him  because  of  the  word 
of  the  woman,  bearing  witness.  He  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.  The  arrangement  of  the 
words  shows  the  prominence  which  John  would 
give  to  the  thought  that  many  Samaritans  be- 
lieved in  Jesus.  Their  faith,  too,  was  only  medi- 
ately called  forth  by  the  woman's  word,  for  the 
Evangelist  describes  her  by  his  favourite  and 
most  expressive  term,  as  one  'bearing  witness' 
concerning  Jesus. 

Ver.  40.  When  therefore  the  Samaritans  were 
come  unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he 
would  abide  with  them:  and  he  abode  there  two 
days.  Mark  the  contrast  between  Judea  repelling 
and  Samaria  inviting  :  a  dead  and  petrified  ortho- 
doxy may  be  more  proof  against  the  word  of  life 
than  heresy. 

Vers.  41,  42.  And  many  more  believed  because 
of  his  word;  and  they  said  nnto  the  woman,  No 
longer  because  of  thy  speaking  do  we  believe : 
for  we  have  heard  for  ourselves,  and  we  Imow 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Among  tliose  that  heard  the  Saviour  were  evi- 
dently some  who  had  first  believed  because  of  the 
woman's  testimony  (*  No  lottger  .  .  .') :  hearing 
for  themselves,  they  were  led  into  a  deeper  faith. — 
There  is  nothing  disparaging,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  use  of  the  word  '  speech '  or  '  speak- 
ing '  in  reeard  to  the  woman's  message  :  the 
expression  is  simply  equivalent  to  because  thou 
spakesty  and  relates  to  the  fact  of  speaking,  in  con- 
trast with  the  substance  of  the  teaching, — the 
*  word  *  of  Jesus  Himself. — The  last  words  in  the 
confession  of  the  Samaritans  (this  is  indeed  the 
Saviour  of  the  world)  contain  no  real  difficulty. 
The  teaching:  of  vers.  21-24  clirectly  led  to  the 
recognition  of  this  truth.  It  was  much  to  realise 
that  Jesus,  as  Messiah,  was  a  Saviour,  not  merely 
a  Prophet  who  would  bring  a  revelation  from  God. 
But  when  the  thought  of  a  Saviour  of  Jews  alone 
is  once  overpassed,  there  is  no  intermediate  posi- 
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lion  between  this  and  the  conception  contained  in  to  point  out  to  us  the  special  significance  of  the 
the  words  before  us  —  a  Saviour  of  the  world,  whole  narrative:  the  conversion  of  Samaritans 
The  Evangelist,  in  recording  them,  plainly  intends     was  a  promise  of  the  convernon  of  the  world. 


Chapter  IV.    43-54. 

Jesus  in  Galilee. 

43  "\TOW  after  *two'  days  he  departed'  thence,  and  went*  «ver.4o. 

44  IN      into   Galilee.      For  *  Jesus  himself    testified/   that  a*Comp.Mau. 

45  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.    Then  when*  he    Marfia.4: 
was  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  him,  ^having    «i?oLake 
seen  all  the  things  that*  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  <^c?>ap.ii.«3; 
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they  also  went  unto  the  feast 

So  Jesus  came  again '  into  ^  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  made  i^chap.  iL «. 
the  water  wine.     And  there  was  a  certain  nobleman,'  whose  son 

47  was  sick  at  '  Capernaum.    When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  -^come  •  chap.  ii. ». 
out  of  Judea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him,  and  besought  him 

that  he  would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son  :  for  he  was  at  the 

48  point  of  death.     Then  said  Jesus  •  unto  him,  ^  Except  ye  see  ^5i**tE'."'  **• 

49  *  signs  and  *  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.      The  nobleman  " 

50  saith  unto  him,  Sir,"  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Go  thy  way;  thy  son  liveth.  And"  the  man  be- 
lieved the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  "  unto  him,  and  he  went 

5 1  his  way.    And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  met 

52  him,  and  told  ///;«,"  saying.  Thy  son  liveth."  Then  enquired 
he  of  them  "  the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they 
said  "  unto  him,  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 

53  him.  So  the  father  knew  "  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour,,  in  the 
which  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy  son  liveth :  and  himself  believed, 

54  '  and  his  whole  house.     This  is  again  *  the  second  miracle  tluit  if^vn,  34. 


I  Cor.  I.  »2. 
Seedu^k. 
ii.  aj. 
h  Matt.  xxtv. 
34 :  Acts  ii. 
I9»etc 


Jesus  did,"  when  he  was  come'"  'out  of  Judea  into  Galilee. 


*  And  after  the  two  ^  went  forth 

*  bare  witness  *  When  therefore 
'He  caine  therefore  again 

*  Jesus  therefore  said       *®  king's  officer 

^*  omit  And     **  spake     ^*  omit  and  told  him 
*•  He  enquired  of  them  therefore 


*  omit  and  went 

*  all  things  whatsoever 

*  king's  officer 
"Lord 

^'  that  his  son  lived 
*'  They  said  therefore 


A  Chap,  ii 

i-n. 
/Ven».3,  47. 


^®  perceived        *•  This  Jesus  again  did,  as  a  second  sign,       *®  having  come 


Contents.  This  section  of  the  Gospel  brings 
Jesus  before  us  in  Galilee,  in  His  intercourse  with 
the  Galileans,  and  in  particular  with  the  king's 
officer,  who  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  certain  sense 
their  representative.  The  object  is  still  the  same 
as  that  which  we  have  traced  from  chap.  ii.  12. 
Examples  have  been  given  of  the  manner  m' which 
Judea  and  Samaria  submit  to  the  word  of  Jesus, 
and  these  are  now  crowned  by  an  instance  of 
similar  submission  on  the  part  of  Galilee.  The 
section  divides  itself  into  two  subordinate  parts  ~ 


(i)  vers.  43-45,  introductory,  after  the  manner  of 
the  introduction  to  the  story  of  Nicodemus  in  ii. 
23-25,  and  of  that  to  the  visit  to  Samaria  in  iv. 
1-4;  (2)  vers.  46-54,  the  account  of  the  inter- 
course of  Jesus  with  the  king's  officer. 

Vers.  43,  44.  And  after  Uie  two  days  he  went 
forth  thence  into  Galilee.  For  Jeraa  himself 
bare  witnen,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honotir  in 
hifl  own  country.  The  connection  between  these 
two  verses  is  a  question  on  which  the  most  differ- 
ent opinions  have  been  held.      The  latter  verse 
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evidently  assigns  a  reason  why  Jesus  went  into 
Galilee;  and  (we  may  add)  ver.  45,  which  b^ns 
with   *  IVkfH  thertfore^^  must  be  understood  as 
statii^  that  the  welcome  He  received  in  Galilee 
was  in  full  accordance  with  the  motive  of  His 
acUon  as  stated  in  ver.  44,    These  two  conditions 
of  interpretation  must  evidently  be  observed,  and 
yet  in  several  solutions  of  the  difficulty  one  or 
other  of  them  is  plainly  set  aside.    Were  we  to 
judge  only  from  what  is  before  us,  we  should  say 
that  the  words  must  mean:  Jesus  went  into  Gali- 
lee and  not  into  His  own  country,  for  there  He 
would  be  a  prophet  without  honour;   and  so, 
when  He  came  mto  Galilee,  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  people.     If  such  be  the  true  sense,  '  His 
own  country  *  must  be  Judia,    This  is  certainly 
not  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  earlier 
Gospels,  and  hence  the  difficulty.    A  similar  say- 
ing IS  recorded  b^  every  one  of  the  three  earlier 
£vanp[elists,  and  m  each  case  it  is  introduced  to 
explain  the  neglect  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  the  city  of 
Galilee  in  which  His  early  years  were  spent  (Matt. 
xiii.  57;  Mark  vi.  4;  Luke  iv.  24).     In  one  case, 
Mark  vi.  4,  the  saying  is  enlarged  so  as  to  apply 
especially  to  kindred,  and  not  to  country  alone. 
If  then  we  have  rightly  given  the  sense  of  these 
verses  of  John,  it  must  follow  that,  though  the 
saying  quoted  is  nearly  the  same  here  as  else- 
where, the  application  is  wholly  diflferent,  '  His 
own  country    oeing  in  the  one  case  Galilee  (or 
rather  Nazareth),  and  in  the  other  Judea.     This 
is  by  many  held  to  be  impossible.     But  is  it  really 
so?    Would  not  such  a  difference  be  in  exact 
accord  with  the  varied  aims  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists and  the  fourth,  as  they  respectively  relate 
the  Galilean  and  the  Judean  ministry  of  our  Lord  ? 
The  sajring  is  one  that  may  be  used  with  various 
shades  of  meaning.     Used  in  relation  to  Nazareth, 
the  proverb  brings  before  us  the  unwillingness 
with  which  the  claims  of  a  prophet  are  listened  to 
by  those  who  have  erown  up  with  him,  have  fami- 
liarly known  him,  have  r^^arded  him  as  one  of 
themselves.     Used  in  relation  to  Judea,  the  true 
home  and  fatherland  of  the  prophets,  the  land 
which  contained  the  city  of  Messiah's  birth,  the 
city  aswciated  with  Him  alike  in  ancient  pro- 
phecy and  in  popular  expectation  (see  chap.  vii. 
41,  4a),  the  words  surely  signify  that  a  prophet  is 
unhoQoored  by  those  to  whom  he  is  espeaally  sent  : 
Jesus  came  unto  His  own  country,  and  '  His  own 
received    Him    not.'     This  interpretation  then 
(which  is  that  of  Origen,  in  the  third  century) 
seems  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
pamge.     in   Samaria  Jesus  had  not  intended 
to  remain,  and  He  must  therefore  either  return  to 
Judea  or  go  into  Galilee;  to  Judea  He  will  not 
^  for  the  reason  given;  He  departs  therefore 
mto  Galilee.    There  is  only  one  objection  of  any 
weight  to  the  view  we  have  taken — viz.,  that  in 
vers.   1-3  of  this  chapter  a  somewhat  different 
motive  tor  leaving  Judea  is  assigned;   yet  even 
there,  though  success  in  winning  disciples  is  im- 
plied, it  is  said  that  He  left  the  land  because  of 
the  Pharisees.     If  this  last  consideration  does  not 
entirdy  remove  the  difficulty,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is 
imperfect,  and  that,  even  in  its  utmost  force,  the 
objection  is  much  smaller  and  less  important  than 
those  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  other  interpreta- 
tion of  'His  own  country.'    For  such  as  think 
that  Galilee  must  be  intended  there  are  but  two 
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explanations  possible :  these  we  give,  only  ex- 
pressing our  belief  that  they  involve  difficulties 
much  greater  than  those  presented  by  the  other 
view,  (i)  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  for  there  He 
would  not  meet  with  the  honour  of  a  true  hith ; 
and  there,  consequently,  He  had  a  work  to  do,  -a 
mission  to  prosecute :  when  therefore  He  came 
into  Galilee,  although  He  was  welcomed,  it  was 
from  unworthy  not  worthy  motives.  (2)  Jesus 
now  at  length  went  into  Galilee,  for  (He  had 
avoided  Galilee  in  the  belief  that)  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country  :  such  honour,  how- 
ever, He  has  now  won  in  Judea,  outside  His  own 
country ;  when  therefore  He  was  come  into  Gali- 
lee, the  Galileans  received  Him. 

Ver.  45.  When  therefore  he  waa  come  into 
Oalilee,  the  Oalileana  received  him,  having 
seen  all  thinga  wbatBoever  he  did  at  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feast :  for  they  also  went  unto  the 
feast  The  '  feast '  is  no  doubt  the  Passover  of 
which  we  read  in  chap.  ii. ;  and  the  faith  of  these 
Galileans  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  'many' 
spoken  of  in  ver.  23  of  that  chapter, — real,  but 
not  of  the  highest  kind. 

Ver.  46.  He  came  therefore  again  into  Canit 
of  Oidilee,  where  he  made  the  water  wine. 
His  coming  revives  the  fame  of  that  first  miracle, 
and  the  report  of  His  arrival  quickly  spreads. — 
And  there  was  a  certain  king*8  officer,  whose 
son  was  rick  at  CapemannL  This  officer  was 
probably  in  the  (civil  or  military)  service  of  Herod 
Antipas,  a  Tetrarch,  but  often  styled  a  king  (see 
Matt.  xiv.  I,  9 ;  Mark  vi.  14,  etc.).  The  officer 
himself  may  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  court 
in  Tiberias,  but  his  son  (probably  an  only  son,  as 
the  Greek  literally  means  '  of  whom  the  son  •  •  .  ') 
was  lying  ill  at  Capernaum. 

Ver.  47.  When  ne  heard  that  Jesus  was  come 
out  of  Judea  into  Oalilee,  he  went  nntd  him, 
and  besong^t  him  that  he  would  come  down, 
and  heal  Us  son:  for  he  was  at  the  point  ol 
death.  The  £dth  of  this  father  rested  on  the 
miracles  of  which  he  had  heard.  Would  Jesus 
but  come  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  his  son 
also  might  be  healed.  But  Jesus  must  always 
reprove  the  spirit  which  requires  'signs  and 
wonders  *  before  yielding  faith ;  and  He  does  it 
now. 

Ver.  48.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  him.  Except 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  beUeve. 
The  charge  against  the  father  is  that  his  apparent 
faith  is  only  thinly-veiled  unbelief. — The  words 
seem  most  suitably  addressed  to  a  Jew  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  i ;  I  Cor.  i.  22) :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  officer's  connection  with  the  court  leads 
rather  to  belief  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  As  to 
'signs,'  see  the  notes  on  chap.  ii.  11,  23.  As  a 
'  sign '  is  the  highest,  so  a  '  wonder '  is  the  least 
noble  name  for  a  miracle.  In  so  far  as  the  miracle 
is  a  prodigy  and  excites  amazement,  it  is  a 
'  wonder.  * 

Ver.  49.  The  king's  officer  saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  oome  down  ere  my  child  die.  This  answer 
of  Jesus,  which  had  seemed  perhaps  to  imply  cold 
neglect,  calls  forth  an  impassioned  appeal  for  pity 
and  help ;  there  were  ho  moments  to  be  lost, — 
even  now  the  help  may  come  too  late.  Jesus  was 
but  educating — refining  and  deepening — his  faith. 

Ver.  50.  Jesus  saitn  unto  hm,  60  thy  way ; 
thy  son  liveth.  The  man  believed  the  word 
that  Jesus  spake  unto  him,  and  he  went  his 
way.    Jesus  does  not  need  the  passionate  appeal : 
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the  prayer  has  been  already  granted  '  Thy  son 
liveth  *  does  not  mean,  '  is  made  to  live  now  after 
thy  second  petition' ;  but,  'even  while  the  word  is 
in  thy  moutn,  or  before  it  was  so,  thy  son  liveth. ' 
The  meaning,  in  short,  is  not,  I  perform  the  cure 
at  this  instant ;  but  rather,  I  have  performed  it,  the 
work  is  done,  thy  son  is  recovered.  He  will  not 
come  to  heal  the  child  ;  there  is  no  need  that  He 
should  do  so,  the  child  is  already  whole.  Will 
the  father  believe  the  word?  lie  will,  for  his 
faith  is  purified  and  changed :  it  is  now  faith  in 
the  word  of  Jesus,  though  no  sign  or  wonder  has 
been  seen. 

Ver.  51.  And  m  he  was  now  going  down,  hiB 
lervmntB  met  him,  nying  that  his  son  lived. 
The  word  *  now '  (or  *  already*)  may  appear  super- 
fluous, but  it  may  possibly  imply  that  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  the  words  of  ver.  50  were 
spoken,— *  when  he  hail  now  begun  the  journey.' 
Business  may  have  detained  him  for  a  few  hours 
in  Cana ;  and  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  a  testimony 
to  the  firmness  of  that  faith  with  which  he  had 
now  believed  in  Tesus.  *  Going  down,  * — because 
Cana  is  situated  in  the  hilly  district,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Ver.  52.  He  enqnired  of  them  therefore  the 
hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  They  said  there- 
fore onto  him.  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour 
the  fever  left  him.  As  the  distance  between 
Cana  and  Capernaum  is  not  above  five-and-twenty 
miles,  it  may  seem  strange  that  the  officer  should 
not  have  reached  his  home  the  same  day.  If  the 
'seventh  hour'  were  reckoned  from  sunrise,  the 
time  of  the  cure  would  be  a  little  later  than  noon  ; 
in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  servants  were  following  the  familiar  Jewish 
reckoning  of  time,  and  regarding  sunset  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  day.  It  seems,  however, 
much  more  probable  (see  the  note  on  ver.  6)  that 
by  the  '  seventh  hour '  we  must  understand  6  to  7 
P.M.  Even  without  the  supposition  that  the  father 
had  been  detained  in  Cana,  this  will  suit  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative.  — The  words  *  began 
to  amend '  do  not  suggest  any  hesitation  on  the 
father's  part  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  cure. 
He  had  believed  the  word  *  thy  son  liveth  *  (ver. 
50),  and  what  he  asks  now  is  as  to  the  hour  at 
which  his  child  had  been  stopped  upon  the  road 
to  death,  and  turned  back  upon  that  to  full  health 
and  strength. 


Ver.  53.  80  the  father  peiceiyed  that  it  was 
at  the  same  boor  in  the  which  Jesna  nid  onto 
him.  Thy  son  liveth:  and  himself  belioved,  and 
his  whole  house.  Believed— that  is,  with  a  faith 
increased  and  confirmed  :  true  fsuth  he  had  mani- 
fested before. 

Many  have  supposed  that  this  king's  officer  may 
have  been  Chuza,  '  Herod's  steward '  (Lake  viii.  3), 
whose  wife  Joanna  was  amongst  those  women  who 
ministered  of  their  substance  to  the  wants  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples. 

Ver.  54.  Tnis  Jesus  again  did«  aa  a  second 
sign,  having  oome  ont  of  Jndea  into  Galilee. 
The  order  of  the  original  is  remarkable,  and  we 
endeavour  to  represent  it  by  a  translation  which, 
if  literal,  is  yet  sufficiently  idiomaticaL  'Tins' 
stands  alone;  'a  second  sign'  is  in  apposition 
with  it  There  is  thus  by  means  of  '  again '  and 
'  second '  a  double  statement  as  to  the  position  of 
the  miracle ;  and  as  we  know  that  other  miracles, 
not  numbered,  were  wrought  in  Galilee  (chap.  vi. ), 
and  that  there  had  already  been  '  signs '  also  in 
Judea  (chap.  iL  23),  the  two  points  upon  which 
our  attention  is  hxed  seem  to  be — (i)  that  this 
miracle  was  wrought  in  GalUee;  (2)  that  it  was  a 
second  miracle  there.  The  first  of  these  points 
receives  importance  from  the  fact  that  the  'sign ' 
now  related  was  done  after  Jesus  had  left  'His 
own  country,'  rejected  by  'His  own'  to  be 
accepted  by  Galileans :  the  second  magnifies  the 
sign  itself,  for  the  mention  of  it  as  a  'second' 
appears  to  flow  from  the  tendency  of  the  Evan- 
gelist to  ^ve  double  pictures  of  any  truth  which 
possesses  m  his  eyes  peculiar  weight.  This  is  the 
case  here.  From  the  first  Jesus  showed  that  His 
mission  was  not  confined  to  Judea.  It  included 
Galilee,  a  province  representative  not  of  Jews  only 
but  of  Gentiles,  out  of  which  the  Jews  thought 
that  no  prophet  could  come  (viL  52) :  it  was  not 
a  local  but  a  universal  mission. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  this  miracle  is  identical  with  that  related 
in  Matt.  viii.  5-13;  Luke  vii.  2-ia  We  may 
wonder  that  such  a  question  was  ever  raised.  One 
point  of  similarity  exists,  in  that  in  each  case  the 
cure  was  performed  at  a  distance :  in  all  other 
respects  tne  narratives  are  wholly  different, — 
agreeing  neither  in  time,  nor  in  place,  nor  in  the 
station  of  the  persons  concerned,  nor  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  faith  evinced. 


Chapter  V.    1-18. 

Jesus  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 

1  A  FTER  this*  there  was  a  "feast  of  the  Jews;  and  Jesus  «Comp. chap. 

2  Jr\.    went  up  to  Jerusalem.     Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by 

the  sheep  market^  a  pool,  which  is  called'  in  the  *  Hebrew  *chap. nx. 

3  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.*     In  these  lay  a  great  *    ««•  «i 
multitude  of  impotent*  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  "^  withered,  waiting  rMatt.xii. i<x 

4  for  the  moving  of  the  water.     For  an  angel  went  down  at  a 


*  these  things 
^  porticos 


*  by  the  sheep  pool 

*  otnit  great 


■  the  pool  which  is  sumamed 
•  sick 
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certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whoso- 
ever then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was 

5  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had.'  And  a  certain  man 
was  there,  which  had   an   infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years.* 

6  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie,®  and  knew  *®  that  he  had  "  been  now 
a  long  time  in  that  case^  he  "  saith  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  be  made 

7  whole  ?  The  impotent "  man  answered  him,  Sir,  I  have  no 
man,  when  the  water  is "  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool : 
but  while  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me. 

8  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  *^  Rise,   take  up  thy  bed,  and   walk.  </see  Matt. 

9  And    immediately    the    man    was    made    whole,    and    took 

up  his  bed,  and  walked:   and  'on  the  same  day  was  the  rChap.ix.r4. 
sabbath.** 

10  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him  that  was  cured,  It  is  the 
sabbath  day :  *•  it  is  ^  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed."  /Neh.  xiu. 

1 1  He  *•  answered  them.  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said 

12  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.    Then  asked  they  him,'® 
What  man  is  that  ••  which  said  unto  thee.  Take  up  thy  bed,'* 

13  and  walk.^    And"  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was: 
for  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,"  a  multitude  being  in 

14  tliat  place.    Afterward  "  Jesus  findeth  him  in  the  temple,**  and 
said  unto  him.   Behold,  thou  art  *'  made  whole :  sin  no  more, 

15  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee."     The  man  departed,"  and 
told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus,  which  had  made  him  whole. 

16  And  therefore  "  did  the  Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay 
him,**  because  he  had  done  "  these  things  on  the  sabbath  day. 

17  But  Jesus**  answered  them,  *'My  Father  worketh  hitherto,'*  ^ver.  19. 

18  and  I  work.**    Therefore**  the  Jews  *. sought  the  more  to  kill  AChap.vii. 
him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  *'  the  sabbath,  but  said 
also  that  God  was  'his  Father,**  making  himself  *  equal  with  » »<>«».▼"•. 

God.  A  Chap.  i.  18, 


19  ^  Jar. 
xvii.  21  \ 
Matt.  xii.  2 ; 
chap.  vii.  23, 
ix.  x6. 


'  omit  from  waiting  in  third  verse  to  end  of  fourth  verse 

'  which  had  been  thirty  and  eight  years  in  his  sickness 

•  Jesus  seeing  him  lying  there         ^^  perceiving         **  hath  "  omit  he 

''  sick  ^^  hath  been  ^'  and  it  was  the  sabbath  on  that  day 

^*  It  is  the  sabbath  day,  and  ^'  to  take  up  the  bed  ^^  But  he 

"  They  asked  him        «•  Who  is  the  man         «»  omit  thy  bed        ««  But 
"  withdrew  himself      **  After  these  things      **  temple-courts 
*'  hast  been  **  sin  no  longer,  that  some  worse  thing  come  not  unto  thee 

••  went  away  ^^  And  for  this  cause      **  omit  and  sought  to  slay  him 

•*  did  **  he  '*  until  now 

•*  I  also  work  *•  For  this  cause  therefore  '^  broke 

**  but  also  called  God  his  own  Father. 


«•  ^,  33i 
xvii.  10. 


Contents.  With  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
we  enter  upon  the  fourth  and  leading  division  of 
the  Gospel,  extending  to  the  close  of  chap.  xii. 
Its  object  is  to  set  Jesus  forth  in  the  height  of  His 
conflict  with  ignorance  and  error  and  sm.  More 
pctfticularly,  the  Redeemer  appears  throughout  it 
m  the  light  in  which  He  had  already  b^  pre- 


sented in  the  Prologue,  as  the  culminating-point 
and  fulfilment  of  all  previous  revelations  of  God, 
whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  nature.  In 
chap.  V.  He  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  institutions  given  through  Moses. 
The  subordinate  parts  of  the  first  section  of  the 
chap,  are — (i)  vers.  1-9,  the  account  of  the  miracle 
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at  the  pool  of  Bcthesda;   (2)  vers.   10-18,  the 
opp>osition  of  the  Jews,  leading  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  second  section. 
Ver.  I.  After  theie  thing!  there  wai  a  feast 
of  the  Jews ;  and  Jenis  went  np  to  Jemialein. 
No  more  is  said  as  to  the  visit  to  Galilee  than 
what  wc  find  in  iv.  43-54.     We  are  taken  at  once 
to  the  close  of  the  visit,  when  Jesus  went  up  again 
to  Jerusalem.     The  occasion  of  His  going  up  was 
the  occurrence  of  a  festival.    Contrary  to  his  wont, 
the  Evangelist  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
festival,  merely  adding  (as  in  ii.  13,  vii.  2,  etc.) 
the  words  'of  the  Jews.'    It  b  quite  impossible 
here  to  examine  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  give  more  precision  to  this  statement. 
Not  a  few  Greek  manuscripts  and  other  authori- 
ties endeavour  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  inserting 
the  article,  and  reading  '  the  feast  of  the  Jews,'  an 
expression  usually  thought  to  mean  the  Passover. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  reading  '  a  feast ; '  and  we  may  saiely 
say  that  with  this  reading  the  Passover  cannot  be 
intended.     Were  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
great  national   festival  is  spoken  of,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  important.     In  that  case  four 
Passovers  would  be  mentioned  in  this  C>ospel  (ii. 
^3»  V.  I,  vi.  4,  xviii.  28);  and  of  one  whole  year 
of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  the  only  record  pre- 
served would  be   that  contained  in   the  chapter 
before  us.     The  critical  evidence,  however,  sets 
the  discussion  at  rest  so  far  as  the  Passover  is 
concerned,  and  we  have  only  to  inquire  which  of 
the  remaining  festivals  best  suits  the  few  state- 
ments of  the  Evangelist  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
history.     Our  two  landmarks  are  iv.  35  and  vi.  4. 
The  former   verse  assigns  the   journey  through 
Samaria  to  the  month  of  December,   the  latter 
shows  that  the  events  recorded  in  chap.  vi.  took 
place  in  March  or  April;  hence,  in  all  probability, 
the  festival  of  chap.  v.  i  falls  within  the  three  or 
four  months  between   these  limits.      If  so,  the 
feasts    of   Pentecost   (about    May),   Tabernacles 
(September  or  October),  and  the  Dedication  of 
the  Temple  (December)  are  at  once  excluded  ; 
and  no  other  feast  remains  except  that  of  Purim, 
whkh  fell  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  Passover. 
This  feast,  therefore,  is  now  generally  believed  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  here.     The  objections  are 
perhaps  not  insurmountable.     It  is  said  that  our 
Lord  would  hardly  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  Purim. 
As  to  this,  however,  we  are  clearly  unable   to 
judge;  in  many  ways  unknown  to  us,  that  feast 
may  have  furnished  a  fitting  occasion  for  His  visit. 
Its  human  origin  would  not  be  an  obstacle  (com p. 
chap.  x.  22),  nor  would  its  national  and  patriotic 
character.    It  is  true  that  there  were  abuses  in  the 
celebration  of  Purim,  and  that  excess  and  licence 
seem  to  have  been  common.      Still  we  cannot 
doubt  that  many  devout  Israelites  would  be  occu- 
pied with  thankful  recollection  of  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  their  nation  commemorated  by  the 
feast,  rather  than  with  revelry  and  boisterous  mirth. 
One  other  objection  may  be  noticed.     The  feast 
of  Purim  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath, 
and  hence,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  thought  of  here. 
But  nothing  in  the  chapter  leads  necessarily  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabbath  on  which  the  miracle 
was  wrought  was  the  day  of  the  feast.     The  feast 
was  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem :   the  Sabbath  may  have  fallen  soon  after 
His  arrival  in  the  city ;  more  than  this  we  have  no 
right  to  say.    If  therefore  we  look  at  the  historical 


course  of  the  narrative,  it  would  seem  that,  of  the 
solutions  hitherto  offered,  that  which  fixes  upon 
Purim  as  the  feast  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the 
most  probable.  But  there  is  another  question  of  great 
importance,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Wiy 
did  John,  whose  custom  it  is  to  mark  very  clearly 
the  festivals  of  which  he  speaks  (see  ii.  13,  23,  vL 
4,  vii.  2,  X.  22,  xi.  55,  xiL  i,  xiii.  i,  xviii.  39,  xix. 
14),  write  so  indefinitely  here?  The  feast  before 
us  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Gospel  on  which  a 
doubt  can  rest.  We  may  well  ask  the  reason  of 
this,  and  the  only  reply  which  it  seems  possible 
to  give  is  that  the  indefiniteness  is  the  result  of 
(Ustgn,  The  Evangelist  omits  the  name  of  the 
feast,  that  the  reader  may  not  attach  to  it  a 
significance  which  was  not  intended.  To  John, — 
through  clearness  of  insight,  not  from  power  of 
fancy, — every  action  of  his  Master  was  fraught  with 
deep  significance;  and  no  one  who  receives  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  he  received  Him  can  hesitate  to 
admit  in  all  His  words  and  deeds  a  fulness  of 
meaning,  a  perfection  of  fitness,  immeasurably 
beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  the  highest  of 
human  prophets.  Our  Lord's  relation  to  the 
whole  Jewish  economy  is  never  absent  from  John's 
thought.  Jesus  enters  the  Jewish  temple  (chap, 
ii.  14) :  His  own  words  can  l>e  understood  by  those 
only  who  recognise  that  He  Himself  is  the  true 
Temple  of  God.  The  ordained  festivals  of  the 
nation  find  their  fulfilment  in  Him.  Never,  we 
may  say,  is  any  festival  named  in  this  Gorael  in 
connection  with  our  Lord,  without  an  intention  on 
the  writer's  part  that  we  should  see  the  truth  which 
he  saw,  and  behold  in  it  a  type  of  his  Master  or 
His  work.  If  this  be  true,  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  language  here  is  designed  to  prevent  our  rest* 
ing  on  the  thought  of  this  particular  festival  as 
fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  to  lead  to  the  concentration 
of  our  attention  on  the  Sabbath  shortly  to  be 
mentioned,  which  in  this  chapter  has  an  importance 
altogether  exceptional.  Were  it  possible  to  think 
that  the  *  feast '  referred  to  was  the  Sabbath  itself, 
all  dif!iculties  would  be  at  once  removed. 

Ver.  2.  Now  there  is  at  Jenualem  by  tbe 
sheep-pool  the  pool  which  is  snmamed  in  the 
Hehrew  tongoe  Bethesda,  having  five  porttooa. 
The  use  of  the  present  tense,  tkirt  is,  may  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  pool  still  remained  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  unless  indeed  we  adopt 
the  opinion  that,  as  John  in  all  probabili^  com> 
mitted  to  writing  very  early  his  recollections  of 
his  Lord's  discourses  and  works,  an  incidental 
mark  of  his  practice  is  left  us  in  this  verse. — ^The 
translation  of  the  words  that  follow  is  much  dis- 
puted. The  Greek  word  for  *  pool '  may  be  written 
m  two  ways.  That  which  is  usually  adopted  gives 
the  meaning,  *  there  is  by  the  sheep  ....  a  pool, 
that  which  is  sumamed,'  etc.;  and  the  question  is 
how  the  ellipsis  is  to  be  filled  up.  There  is  no 
authority  for  supplying  'market,*  as  is  done  in  the 
Authorised  Version;  and  that  method  of  suppl3ring 
the  blank  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The  idea 
of  most  writers  on  the  Gospel  is  that  the  '  sheep- 
gate  '  (Neh.  iii.  i,  32,  xii.  39)  is  intended,  but  we 
have  found  no  example  of  a  similar  omission  of  the 
word  'gate. '  We  are  thus  led  to  examine  the  other 
mode  of  writing  the  Greek  word  'pool,'  from  which 
results  the  translation,  '  there  is  by  the  sheep-pool 
the  poo/  that  is  sumamed  ; '  and  to  this  rendering  of 
the  sentence  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  objection. 
It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  situation  of 
the  pool  called  Bethesda  should  be  defined  by  its 
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andat  that  time  well  known  as  the  *shecp-pool.'  It 


ptoxioiity  to  uiotlin'  pool  about  which  no  inronna- 

tioD  it  ptoerved  ;  bat  it  must  be  remcmbeied  that 

in  qoeitioQi  letating  to  the  topwiaphj  of  Jcnisoletn 

UEDiDeDts  from  On  ulence  of  historians  are  not 

worth  much.     Eatly  Chiistiui  writers  also  (Euse- 

luni  and  Jeimnc)  do  actually  speak  of  a  sheep-pool 

in  Jenttalem   in  connection  with   this   paasaee. 

AmDoaiiis  tells  ns  that  the  pool  wm  so  eaired 

boat  the  habit  of  gathering  lc%cthcr  there  (he 

■been  that  ware  to  be  sacnficed   foe   the  Teast : 

nmilailj  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.      And   it   is 

very  interesting  to  notice  that  an  eariy  traveller 

in  the  Holr  Umd  (about   the   first  half  of  the 

Ibaith  century)  speaks  of  '  hinn  poeb  in  Jerusalem, 

havii^  Gre  porticos.'      We  conclade   therefore     second  name  that  lingered 

that  John  debnei  tlie  position  ^  the  pool  with     name  which   to   him  bo« 


.  remarkable  that  of  the  other  pool  the  proper  ns 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  a  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Cbalduc  second  name  or  suntame.  What  this 
name  is  and  what  it  signifies  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined with  certainly,  as  several  forms  cflhe  name 
are  given  in  Greek  manuscripts  and  other  authori- 
ties. If  we  assume  that  Bcthesda  is  the  true  form, 
Ihemostprolableeiplanationis  'House  of  giace.' 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  name  might  naturally 
ari^e,  and  might  indeed  become  the  common 
appellation  amongst  those  who  associated  a  bene- 
ficent healing  power  with  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
and  it  is  alK>  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  the 

'  '     John's  thought, — a 

high   lignincance, 


lion  was  made  at  this  very  spot.  The  px)l  called 
Betbeada  had  fire  porticos ;  probably  it  wai  fivc- 
rided,  and  tarroanded  by  an  arched  verandah  or 
colonnade,  doted  in  on  the  oatward  side.  The 
bcX  springs  of  Tiberias  are  so  surrounded  at  this 
d^,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  style  of 


tbeae  porticos  many  such  were  laid  day  after  day. 
The  general  term  'sick  folk' recnves  its  explana- 
tion afterwards  as  consisting  of  those  who  were 
blind,  or  lame,  or  whose  bodies  or  limbs  were 
wasted. — The  omission  of  the  remaining  words  of 
ver.  3  and  of  the  whole  of  ver.  4  is  supported  by  a 
wc^t  of  authority  which  it  is  impossible  to  set 
ui(&.  The  addition  belongs,  however,  to  a  ver}' 
caiW  dale,  for  it*  contents  are  clearly  referred  to 
t^  Tenidliao  early  in  the  Ihbd  cenlaiy.     It  is 


evidently  an  explanatory  comment  first  wrillen  in 
the  ma^n  by  those  who  saw  that  the  words  of 
ver.  7  imply  incidents  or  opinions  of  which  the 
narrative  as  it  stands  gives  no  account.  The  well' 
intentioned  gloss  was  not  long  in  Ending  its  way 
into  the  leil ;  and,  once  there,  it  gave  the  weight 
of  the  apostle's  sanction  to  a  Btatement  which 
really  represents  only  the  popular  belief.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  when  the  unauthorised  addition  is 
removed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support 
the  impression  that  wonderful  cures  were  actually 
wrought.  The  phenomena  are  those  of  an  inter- 
mittent spring ;  and  the  various  circumstances 
described,  the  concourse  of  sick,  the  eager  ex- 
pectation, the  implicit  faith  ill  the  healing  virtue 
of  the  waters  and  in  (he  recuninc'  supernatural 
agency,  find  loo  many  parallels  in  history  to  make 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  super- 
natural virtue  in  (he  pool.     It  may  be  observed 
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that  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  added  words 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  angel*s  visit  was  not 
looked  tor  '  at  a  certain  season '  (as  if  after  some 
fixed  and  regular  interval),  but  'at  seasons,'  from 
time  to  time. 

Ver.  5.  And  a  certain  man  wai  there,  which 
had  been  thirty  and  eight  yean  in  hia  dcknen. 
This  suflfcrer  (apparentlv  one  of  the  'withered,* 
though  not  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of 
motion)  had  endured  thirty-eight  years  of  weak- 
ness. How  long  he  had  been  wont  to  resort  to 
Bethesda  we  cannot  tell :  it  may  have  been  only 
for  days  or  even  hours. 

Ver.  6.  JesuB  seeing  him  lying  there,  and 
perceiving  that  he  hath  been  now  a  long 
time  in  that  oaee,  saith  nnto  him.  Wilt  thon  be 
made  whole  f  The  first  movement  is  altogether 
on  the  side  of  Jesus:  comp.  ver.  21  ('whom  He 
will  *).  His  knowledge  of^  the  case  is  by  direct 
intuition  (comp.  ii.  25),  not,  as  we  believe,  the 
result  of  inquiry.  In  Matt.  viii.  2  the  leper's 
words  to  Jesus  were,  '  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean,'  and  the  answer  was,  'I 
will.'  Here  the  address  of  Tesus  contains  His  '  I 
will,'  for  His  question  to  tne  man  is  'Dost  thou 
will  ?  if  thou  dost  I  do  also.'  Jesus  has  the  will  to 
heal  him  :  does  he  answer  this  with  a  correspond- 
ing will,  or  is  he  like  those  to  whom  Jesus  would 
have  given  life,  but  who  'would'  not  come  to 
Him  ?  (ver.  40).  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  broad  separation  made  between  bodily  and 
spiritual  healing.  The  man  certainly  understood 
the  former,  but  we  cannot  limit  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  words  by  the  apprehension  of  those  to 
whom  He  speaks,  and  the  subsequent  narrative 
seems  to  imply  more  than  the  restoration  of 
bodily  health. 

Ver.  7.  The  sick  man  answered  him.  Sir,  I 
have  no  man,  when  the  water  hath  been  troubled, 
to  pat  me  into  the  pool :  but  while  I  am  coming, 
another  steppeth  down  before  me.  The  man 
does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
'Wilt  thou?'  but  the  answer  sought  is  implied. 
He  had  the  will,  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  do 
what  he  believed  must  be  done  before  healing 
could  be  obtained.  The  very  extremity  of  his 
need  rendered  unavailing  his  repeated  efforts  to 
be  the  first  to  reach  the  waters  when  the  mys- 
terious troubling  had  taken  place.  He  had  no 
friend  to  help,  to  hurry  him  to  the  pool  at  the 
moment  when  the  waters  were  thought  to  have 
received  their  healing^  power. 

Ver.  8.  JesnB  saith  nnto  him,  Bise,  take  np 
thy  bed,  and  walk.  The  cure  is  performed  in  the 
most  simple  and  direct  manner.  It  is  not  said 
that  Jesus  laid  His  hands  on  him  (Luke  xiii.  13), 
or  that  He  touched  him.  He  speaks :  the  man 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  lives  (vers. 
25,  28,  29). 

Ver.  9.  And  immediately  the  man  was  made 
whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked.  The 
result  is  described  in  words  which  are  a  simple 
echo  of  the  command.  Whilst  they  testify  the 
power  of  the  healing  word,  they  also  bring  into 
view  the  man*s  'will  and  'faith,'  as  shown  in  his 
immediate  readiness  to  obey  the  command  of 
Jesus.  Immediately  he  was  made  whole,  and 
took  up  his  bed  (the  mattress  which,  laid  upon 
the  ground,  had  formed  his  bed),  and  walked. — 
And  it  was  the  sabbath  on  that  day.  The  verses 
which  follow  show  how  important  is  this  notice. 
As  Jesus  chose  out  this  one  sick  man  to  be  the 


object  of  His  grace,  so  He  of  set  purpose  chose 
the  sabbath  day  for  the  performance  of  the 
miracle. 

Ver.  la  The  Jews  therefore  said  nnto  him 
that  was  cnred.  It  is  the  sabbafl&day.and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  take  np  the  bed.  The  Jews- 
some  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  (see  note  on  L  19) 
— who  had  not  been  present  at  the  miracle  met 
the  man  as  he  departed  carrying  his  bed.  As 
guardians  of  the  law  they  challenge  him,  and 
condemn  the  bearing  of  burdens  on  the  sabbath. 
It  is  very  important  for  us  to  determine  whether 
in  so  doing  they  were  right  or  wrong.  Were  they 
faithfully  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  were  they  enforcing  one  of  those  tradi- 
tions by  which  they  destroyed  its  spirit?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  former  view. 
The  question  must  be  decided  apart  from  the 
miracle,  of  which  at  this  moment  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  no  knowledge.  It  is  true  that,  even 
had  it  been  known  by  them,  their  judgment  would 
not  have  been  altered ;  thev  would  have  equally 
condemned  the  healing  on  tne  sabbath  (see  Luke 
xiii.  14),  since  there  Imd  been  no  question  of  life 
and  death.  When,  too,  they  afterwards  hear  what 
has  been  done  (ver.  11)  there  is  no  change  in  their 
tone  and  spirit ;  and  our  Lord's  own  reference  to 
this  miracle  (chap.  viL  23)  seems  to  show  that,  so 
far  from  convincing  them,  it  had  roused  their 
special  indignation.  But  at  the  point  of  time  now 
before  us  the  lawfulness  of  healing  on  the  sabbath 
was  not  in  question.  They  met  a  man  carrying 
his  bed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  the  sacred 
day.  The  law  of  Moses  forbade  any  work  on  Uiat 
day ;  and  the  special  enactments  in  Uie  Pentateuch 
(the  command  to  kindle  no  fire,  Ex.  xxxv.  5,  and 
the  judgment  on  the  man  who  gathered  sticks. 
Num.  XV.  35)  show  how  this  law  was  to  be 
interpreted.  In  Jer.  xviL  21-23,  moreover  (comp. 
Neh.  xiii.  19),  this  very  act,  the  bearing  of  bur- 
dens, is  explicitly  condemned.  What  could  they 
do  but  condemn  it?  Would  the  same  act  be 
regarded  otherwise  in  England  at  the  present 
hour  ?  One  other  consideration  remains,  and  it  is 
decisive.  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Jews  (ver.  17) 
makes  no  reference  to  their  casuistical  distinctions 
or  to  traditions  by  which  the  law  was  overlaid.  It 
differs  altogether  in  tone  and  spirit  from  the 
reproofs  which  we  read  in  Luke  xiii.  15,  xiv.  5. 
Had  their  objection  lain  against  the  healing,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  brought  on 
themselves  the  like  rebuke :  here  however  they 
were  right  in  holding  the  man's  action,  so  far  as 
they  understood  it  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  their  law. 

Ver.  1 1.  But  he  answered  them.  He  that  made 
me  whole,  the  same  said  nnto  me.  Take  np  thy 
bed,  and  walk.  Whether  the  man  knew  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  a  prophet's  command  to 
transgress  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be  obeyed, 
save  in  the  case  of  idolatry,  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  majesty  of 
Jesus  was  sufficient  to  guide  his  answer.  Divine 
power  had  healed  him :  a  command  from  One  who 
wielded  such  power  could  not  transgress  tbe  law 
of  God. 

Ver.  12.  They  asked  him.  Who  is  the  man 
which  said  nnto  thee.  Take  np,  and  walkf 
The  mention  of  the  cure  has  no  effect  in  lead- 
ing them  to  suspend  their  judgment.  It  would 
indeed  present  to  them  a  new  transgression  of  the 
law;  but  they  content  themselves  with  passing 
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it  by,  and  laying  stress  on  what  they  consider 
an  undeniable  b^ach  of  the  very  letter  of  the 
comnuuidment  This  complete  incfifference  to  the 
work  of  mercy  plainly  illustrates  the  hard-hearted 
malice  of '  the  Jews.' 

Ver.  13.  Bat  he  that  WM  healed  wist  not  who 
it  wa&  We  need  not  wonder  that  this  man, 
unable  to  move  from  place  to  place,  perhaps  only 
recently  come  to  Jerusalem,  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Jesus. — For  Jesus  withdrew  him- 
self^ a  midtitiiae  being  in  that  place.  After  his 
cure,  too,  he  could  hear  nothing  of  his  benefactor, 
for,  to  avoid  the  recognition  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude  (comp.  diap.  vi.  15),  Jesus  with- 
drew,— literally  '  slipped  aside,'  became  suddenly 
lost  to  sight. — Here,  as  alwajrs,  the  'multitude' 
or  mass  of  the  people  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  'tne  Jews.'  The  conflict  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jevrs  has  begun :  all  His  actions 
deepen  their  hatred  against  Him.  The  'multi- 
tude,' on  the  other  hand,  is  the  object  of  His 
compassion  :  from  time  to  time  they  follow  Him 
eagerly,  however  slight  may  be  their  knowledge 
of  His  true  teaching  and  aims  (vL  2,  15).  In 
subsequent  chapters  we  shall  often  have  to  call 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  '  the  Jews '  and 
the  '  multitude ; '  and  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
passages  are  almost  inexplicable  unless  this  most 
important  distinction  is  kept  clearly  in  view. 

Ver.  14.  After  these  things  Jesns  flndeth  him 
in  the  temple  courts.  Some  time  afterwards, 
probably  not  on  the  same  day,  the  man  is  found 
m  the  temple  courts.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  had  gone  there  for  purposes  of  devotion, 
havingrecognised  the  Divine  deliverance.  Through- 
out tl^  narrative  he  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  Jews,  resembling  in  this  the  blind  man  of 
whom  we  read  in  chap.  ix. — And  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thon  hast  oeen  made  whole:  rin  no 
longer,  that  some  worse  thing  come  not  nnto 
thee.  The  words  of  Jesus  imply  much  more  than 
the  general  connection  of  sin  and  suffering ;  they 
show  that  in  this  case  the  sickness  had  m  some 
way  been  the  result  and  the  puni^ment  of  sin. 
Yet  sorer  judgment  will  follow  a  return  to  the  life 
of  sin  (Matt.  xiL  45). 

Ver.  15.  The  man  went  away,  and  told  the 
Jews  that  it  was  Jesns  which  had  made  him 
whole.  The  Jews  asked  who  had  commanded 
him  io  take  up  his  bed.  The  man's  reply,  given  as 
soon  as  he  had  learnt  the  name  of  his  Deliverer, 
was  that  Jesus  had  made  him  whole.  The  careful 
variation  in  the  expression  seems  to  repel  the 
supposition  that  he  gave  the  information  through 
ingratitade  or  in  treachery.  Probably  his  motive 
was  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  spirit,  were  constituted  authorities  who 
had  a  right  to  be  satisfied  as  to  all  breaches  of  the 
law,  with  whom  also  would  rest  the  decision 
whether  he  must  bring  a  sin-offering  to  atone  for 
his  violation  of  the  sabbath.  Whilst,  however, 
this  may  have  been  the  man*s  motive,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  John  (who  here  uses  a  word, 
'declared,'  which  with  him  often  has  a  solemn 
significance)  sees  in  the  act  a  Divine  mission.  In 
his  eyes  the  man  is  for  the  moment  a  prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  a  messenger  of  warning,  to  the 
guilty  Jews. 

Ver.  16.  And  for  this  canse  did  the  Jews  per- 
secute Jesns,  because  he  did  these  things  on  the 
■ahhath  day.  The  man  whose  cure  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Jews  now 


passes  from  view.  For  the  second  time  Jesus  and 
*lhe  Jews*  are  brought  face  to  face.  He  had 
appeared  in  the  temple  (ii.  14)  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  they  had  permitted  or  fostered,  and  to 
vindicate  the  holiness  9f  His  Father's  house.  Then 
He  offered  Himself  to  Israel  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
He  declared  Himself  the  antitype  of  their  temple, 
the  idea  of  which  (as  God's  dwelling-place)  had  its 
fulfilment  in  Himself  alone.  As  by  supernatural 
influence  on  those  who  trafficked  in  the  Holy 
Place  He  had  then  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
rulers  of  Israel,  so  now  by  a  wonderful  sign  He 
fixed  on  Himself  the  eyes  of  all  (vii.  21).  This 
time  it  is  not  on  the  temple  that  He  lays  His 
hand,  but  on  the  law,  the  cherished  commandment 
of  the  sabbath.  It  is  not  as  one  who  with  autho- 
rity checks  abuses  which  none  could  defend, 
though  from  them  many  derived  gain,  that  our 
Lord  now  appears  in  Jerusalem :  He  comes  as  one 
who  claims  to  be  above  the  law,  having  the  right, 
as  Lawgiver,  to  set  aside  its  letter.  As  the  temple 
had  its  idea  fulfilled  in  Himself,  so  was  it  with  the 
sabbath.  As  to  the  Son  of  God  God's  house 
belonged,  so  to  the  Son  of  God  belonged  that 
Rest  of  God  of  which  the  sabbath  was  a  type ;  and 
the  sabbath  cannot  be  broken  by  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  following  verses 
teach  us  to  regard  the  whole  narrative.  The 
choice  of  the  sabbath  day  for  the  miracle  is  the 
kernel  of  the  paragraph.  Had  the  Jews  been 
teachable  and  free  from  prejudice,  had  they  taken 
the  miracle  as  the  starting-point  of  their  reason- 
ings, they  would  have  been  prepared  for  hearing 
the  ground  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  thus  to  regulate 
their  law.  '  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such 
miracles? '  (ix.  16)  was  in  truth  a  convincing  argu- 
ment, and  by  3nelding  to  its  force  they  would  have 
been  led  to  Jesus  as  humble  seekers  after  truth. 
But  because  He  'did  these  things,'  wrought  such 
works  and  showed  that  He  would  persevere  with 
them,  they  became  and  continued  to  be  His  per- 
secutors. 

Ver.  17.  But  he  answered  them.  My  Father 
worketh  until  now:  I  also  work.  In  three 
different  ways  does  our  Lord  rebut  the  charge 
which  His  foes  so  often  brought  against  Him,  that 
He  broke  the  sabbath.  At  one  time  He  showed 
that  it  was  not  the  law  but  the  vain  tradition  that 
He  set  aside  (Matt.  xii.  11 ;  Luke  xiii.  15,  xiv.  5); 
at  another  He  declared  Himself  as  the  Son 
of  man  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  and  taught  Ihat  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  must  be  determined  from  its 
aim  and  object  (Mark  ii.  27,  28) ;  here  only  docs 
He  take  even  higher  ground.  God  rested  from 
His  works  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day ;  this 
day  was  hallowed  and  set  apart  for  man's  rest 
from  labour, — a  rest  which  was  the  shadow  of  the 
rest  of  God,  and  which  was  desij^ed  to  remove 
from  man  everything  that  might  hinder  him  from 
entering  in  spirit  into  that  fellowship  with  God 
which  is  perfect  rest.  From  the  creation  to  this 
very  moment  the  Father  hath  been  working;  in 
His  very  rest  upholding,  all  things  by  the  word  of 
His  power,  providing  all  things  for  His  creatures, 
working  out  the  purpose  of  His  love  in  their 
redemption.  'My  Father  worketh  until  now,' 
with  no  pause  or  intermission:  'I  also  work.' 
He  who  can  thus  call  God  His  Father  finds  in 
the  works  of  His  Father  the  law  of  His  own 
works.  No  works  of  the  Father  can  interrupt  the 
sabbath  rest :  no  works  of  the  Son  on  earth  can 
break   the  sabbath  law.      The    19th   and   20th 


fjQ 
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verses  more  fully  explain  what  is  expressed  in 
these  majestic  words. 

Ver.  18.  For  this  cause  therefore  the  Jews 
■oafi^t  the  more  to  kill  hbn,  becaAie  he  not 
only  broke  the  sabbath,  bat  also  called  God  his 
own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  Ood. 
The  Tews  do  not  fail  to  see  that  the  argument 
rested  on  the  Hrst  words,  'My  Father.'  He  who 
could  thus  speak,  and  who  justified  His  works  by 
the  works  of  God,  was  calling  God  His  own 
Father  in  the  highest  sense  which  these  words  can 
bear,  and  was  claiming  equality  with  God.  It 
has  been  objected  that,  though  the  brief  assertion 
of  ver.  1 7  does  really  imply  all  this,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  momentous  an  inference  would  have 
been  drawn  from  words  so  few.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that,  whilst  John  gives  to  us  the  exact 
substance  of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  impression 
which  they  made  upon  the  hearers,  we  nave  no 


reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  words  spoken  are 
recorded.  Tne  meaning  which  we  gather  from 
those  that  stand  written  before  us  probably 
could  not  be  convey^  by  spoken  words  without 
repetition  and  enlargement.  The  thought  of  the 
condensation  which  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
record  of  these  discourses  of  our  Lord  is  that 
which  fully  justifies  the  devout  reader's  effort  to 
catch  every  shade  of  meaning  and  follow  every 
turn  of  expression. — ^The  answer  Jesus  has  given 
does  but  repel  the  Jews.  We  are  told  what  the 
persecution  of  ver.  16  meant, — even  then  they  had 
sought  His  life,  for  now  they  sought  tMe  mare  to 
kill  Him.  From  this  point  onwards  we  have  the 
conflict  that  nothing  could  reconcile,  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  which  would  not  and  could  not  rest 
until  they  had  compassed  the  death  of  Him  who 
had  come  to  save  tnem. 


Chapter  V.    19-47. 

T/te  Discourse  of  Jesus  at  the  Pool  of  Bet/iesda, 

19  npHEN  answered  Jesus*  and  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 

X       I  say  unto  you,  *  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  « Ver.  30i,_ 
but "  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do :  *  for  what  things  soever  he    as,  x.  37, 

20  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.*     For  *the  Father  .lo-'^... 

o  Cnju>.  lu.  35, 

loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth :    x.  17. 
and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may 

21  marvel.      For*   as   the    Father    ^  raiseth  up  the   dead,    and  ^ « c^-- i- i^ 
"^ quickeneth  them ;^  ' even '  so  the  Son  quickeneth •  whom  he  <^Rom. w.  t% 

22  will.     For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,'  but  -^hath  committed  *®  f.c»»ip.  *««.»5 

23  all  judgment  unto  the  Son :  That  all  men  should  "  honour  the    A«ix.ia, 

'       **  xra.  31 ; 

Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.    ^  He  that  honoureth    Ro«n-  «iv. 
not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath"  sent  him.  /See chap. 

XV.  •3. 

24  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  *  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  AChapuriii. 
believeth  on"  him  that  sent  me,  'hath  everlasting"  life,  and  «Seidi«p. 

*  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ; "  but  '  is  "  passed  from  "  ^^^^M!:  *•• 

25  death  unto      life.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The  hour  is    »4 
coming,"  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 

26  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear  '^  shall  live.     For  "*  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  "  to  the  Son  "  to 

27  '"have 
execute  judgment   also,"  because  he  is  the  Son"*  of  man. 


life  in  himself:  And   hath  given"  him   authoritv  to  »»»chap.  l  <. 

VI.  57.  xu  as, 
XIV.  6 ; 
I  John  i.  T,  t, 
V.  IX ;  Rev. 
i.  18. 


'  Jesus  therefore  answered        '  can  of  himself  do  nothing  save 

^  these  things  the  Son  also  in  like  manner  doeth        '^  For  even 

'  and  maketh  to  live  ^  omit  even 

•  For  moreover  the  Father  judgeth  no  one 
"  That  all  may  "  omit  hath 

'*  and  Cometh  not  into  judgment  *•  hath 

'•  An  hour  cometh  *•  have  heard 

'*  so  gave  he      *'  Son  also       **  And  he  gave 


s 


doing 


^  also  maketh  to  live 
*®  given 

*^  omit  on        **  eternal 
*'  out  of  *•  into 

•*  For  even 
**  omit  also     *•  a  son 
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28  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,"''  in  the  which  all 

29  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  *  And  shall  come  *  Dan.  xn.  2 ; 
forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,"  unto  the "'  resurrection  of   46 ;  acu 
life ;  and  ^^  they  that  have  done  **  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation." 

30  *I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:  as  I  hear,  I  judge:  «Vcr.  19. 
^and  my  judgment  is  just;  because  ^I  seek  not  mine  own>^Jj*p-^' 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me."  ^  IJ^dSriv. 

31  ''If  I   bear  witness  of*   myself,   my  witness  is  not  true.  ,,S;Jp.Vhap. 

32  'There"   is  another  that  beareth  witness  of"   me;    and   I  sWtr.^ii;*' 
know  that   'the   witness   which    he  witnesseth    of"    me    is  /fj&Tvie! 

33  true.    *  Ye  sent "  unto  John,  and  he  bare "  witness  unto  the  ,,thap.  i.  19. 

34  truth.     But  I  receive  not  testimony  from  man : "  but  "•  these 

35  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  *'^  be  saved.     He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light:**  and  ye  were  willing"  for  a  season  to 

36  rejoice"   in   his  light.      But   I   have  greater  witness**   than 

tAat  of  John:  for  "the  works  which**  the  Father  hath  given  fOiap. x. 25, 

20|  Xv*  s^* 
...^    .w        «..,        ^         ,,^...w     . , ., :hap.iv.  34. 

37  of*'  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.     "^And  the  Father -«^v^3«j^ 
himself,*'  which  hath"   sent  me,  hath**  borne  witness  of*'    ^»7. 

38  me.    Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 

his  shape."      And  ye  have   not  -^his  word  abiding  in  you :  r«Johnii.  14. 

39  for*'  whom  'he  hath*'  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.    *  Search**  *chap.vi.  .9. 
the   Scriptures;   for**  in   them  ye  think*'  ye  have  *  eternal  *ver.  24. 

40  life :  and  ^  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.*'    ^  And  ye  will  ^  LSte^xiiv 

41  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might*'  have  life.     'I  receive  not    JJiAaJ'ji' 

42  honour  from  men."     But  -^  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  ^^W  i.  11. 

43  love  of  God  in  you.     I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  '^J^^^' 
receive  me  not:  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him -^^'***p"'^ 

44  ye  will  receive.    ^  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  r chap.  xii. 
one  of  another,"  and  seek  not  *the  honour  that  conieth  from  a  Rom.  11.29. 

45  'God  only?"      Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  «chap. xvii. 
Father :  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  evai  Moses,  in  whom 

46  ye  trust."     For  had  "  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  be- 

*'  because  an  hour  cotneth       ^^  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  forth 

"a  ^  but  «*  committed 

"  a  resurrection  of  judgment  "  of  him  that  sent  me        **  concerning 

**  It  ••  have  sent  •'  hath  borne 

"  But  not  from  a  man  do  I  receive  the  witness  **  howbeit        *®  may 

^^  He  was  the  lamp  that  burneth  and  shineth  ^*  and  ye  desired 

"  exult  *♦  But  the  witness  that  I  have  is  greater  **  that 

*•  accomplish  *'  very  **  concerning 

*^  omit  himself  «»  omit  hath  **  he  hath 

^'  Never  have  ve  either  heard  a  voice  of  him  or  seen  a  form  of  him 

**  because      **  Ye  search        **  because  *•  ye  think  that  in  them 

*'  and  it  is  they  which  bear  witness  concerning  me    *•  may 

*•  Glory  from  men  I  receive  not  •^  receiving  glory  one  of  another 

**  and  the  glory  that  is  from  the  only  God  ye  seek  not 

••  ye  have  placed  your  hope  "  if 
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47  lieved  •*  me :  *  for  he  wrote  of'*  me.     But  'if  ye  believe  not  his  *yer.  39. 
writings,  how  shall  •*  ye  believe  my  words  ? 


•*  would  believe 


M 


concerning 


••wiU 


Contents.  The  performance  of  the  miracle 
of  healing  on  the  sabbath  had  roused  the  active 
opposition  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus,  and  that  again 
had  led  to  the  great  declaration  contained  in  ver. 
17,  in  which  Jesus  announces  His  equality  with 
God.  This  announcement  only  excites  the  Jews 
to  greater  rage  ;  and  Jesus  is  thus  led,  according 
to  His  custom  in  this  Gospel,  to  present  in  still 
fuller  and  more  forcible  terms  the  truth  by  which 
their  anger  and  opposition  had  been  aroused. 
The  discourse  may  be  divided  into  three  subor- 
dinate  parts — (i)  vers.  19-29,  where,  with  a  thrice 
repeated  *  Verily,  verily  '(the  progress  of  the  thought 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Exposition),  Jesus  speaks 
of  Himself  as  the  Worker  of  the  Fatlicr's  works, 
the  Revealer  of  the  Father's  glory ;  (2)  ver.  30,  a 
verse  at  once  summing  up  what  has  preceded  from 
ver.  19,  and  introducmg  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
course; (3)  vers.  31-47,  where  Jesus  passes  from 
the  *  greater  works  *  that  He  does  to  the  witness 
borne  to  Him  by  the  Father,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  principles 
within  the  Jews  which  prevented  their  receiving 
that  witness. 

Ver.  19.  Jeans  therefore  answered  and  said 
unto  th^.  We  have  already  found  Jesus  reply- 
ing to  those  who  did  not  receive  His  utterance  of 
a  truth  by  a  repeated  and  more  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  the  very  truth  which  they  rejected  (see 
iii.  5).  So  it  is  here.  He  had  been  accused  of 
blasphemy  in  calling  God  '  His  own  Father  *  and 
making  Himself  equal  with  God.  He  solemnly 
reiterates  His  claim,  and  expresses  with  greater 
force  the  unity  of  His  working  with  the  working 
of  God  His  Father.— Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto 
yon.  The  Son  can  of  himself  do  nothing  save 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing:  for  what 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these  things  the  Son 
also  in  like  manner  doeth.  The  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  preclude  the  interpretation  which  some  have 
given, — that  it  has  reference  to  the  perfect  obe- 
dience of  the  Son  of  man  rather  than  to  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  Father. 
The  last  words  of  the  verse  express  the  general 
positive  truth  that  all  the  Father  s  works  are  done 
oy  the  Son,  and  done  by  Him  in  like  manner, 
while  the  mystery  contained  in  them  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  is  inherent  in  every  statement 
relating  to  the  Trinity.  Anticipating  for  a 
moment  what  will  meet  us  in  later  parts  of  the 
discourse,  and  remembering  that  human  words  can 
only  be  approximations  to  the  truth,  we  may  say 
that  it  Is  the  Son's  part  to  make  the  Father's  works 
take  the  shape  of  actual  realities  amon^  men.  The 
Father's  working  and  the  Son's  workmg  are  thus 
not  two  different  workings,  and  theyare  not  a  work- 
ing of  the  same  thing  twice.  They  are  related  to 
each  other  as  the  ideal  to  the  phenomenal,  as  the 
thought  to  the  word.  The  Father  does  not  work 
actually;  He  works  always  through  the  Son. 
The  Son  does  not  work  ideally;  He  works  always 
from  the  Father.  But  God  is  always  working; 
therefore  the  Son  is  always  working ;  and  Uie 
works  of  the  Father  are  the  works  of  the  Son, — 


distinct,  yet  one  and  the  same.  From  this  positive 
truth  follows  the  denial  which  comes  eariier  in  the 
verse.  The  Jews  had  denounced  Jesus  as  a  blas- 
phemer, had  thought  that  He  was  placing  Himself 
in  awful  opposition  to  (^od.  This  is  impossible, 
for  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself;  severance 
from  the  Father  in  action  is  impossible,  how  much 
more  contrariety  of  action  1  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  Himself,— can  indeed  do  nothing  save 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing.  (The  remarks 
on  'save'  made  above,  see  chap.  iii.  13,  are  ex- 
actly applicable  here.  See  also  cnap.  xv.  4,  which 
closely  resembles  this  verse  in  mode  of  expresuoiu) 
The  subordination  of  the  Son,  which  subsists 
together  with  perfect  unity,  is  expressed  in  the 
former  half  of  the  verse  by  the  'seeing,'  in  the 
latter  by  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  whole 
verse  is  a  translation  of  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
Prologue  (vers.  I,  18). 

Ver.  20.  For  the  Father  ioveth  the  Son,  and 
sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth. 
The  relation  of  the  Son's  acts  to  those  of  the 
Father  has  been  connected  with  the  figure  of 
'  seeing:*  the  converse  is  here  presented,  as  'show- 
ing.' The  Father  '  showeth '  what  Himself  doeth; 
the  Son  'seeth.'  The  principle  of  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  out  of  which 
this  communion  springs,  is  '  love,'— on  efemal  and 
continuous  and  mfinite  love,  the  source  of  an 
eternal  and  continuous  and  perfect  communion. 
The  same  English  words  have  occurred  before^  in 
chap.  iii.  35 ;  but  the  original  expression  is  not 
the  same.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  several 
passages  to  notice  the  two  Greek  words  in  ques- 
tion, which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  rendered  by  the 
same  English  word,  'love.'  Starting  from  the 
use  of  the  words  between  man  and  man,  we  may 
say  that  the  one  (f  iXc«)  denotes  rather  the  tender 
emotional  affection,  that  the  other  (kym^Jm^  b 
never  dissociated  from  intellectual  preference, 
esteem,  choice.  The  one  term  is  not  necessarily 
stronger  than  the  other.  The  latter  may  be  more 
exalted,  as  implying  the  result  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge ;  the  former  may  be  more  expressive, 
a3  implying  a  closer  bond  and  a  warmer  feeling. 
The  first  word  is  most  in  place  when  the  two  who 
are  united  by  love  stand  more  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  the  second  b  commonly  used  when  there  is 
disparity.  The  former  occurs  thirteen  times  only 
in  thb  Gospel ;  once  of  the  Father's  love  towards 
the  Son  (here),  and  once  of  His  consequent  love  to 
those  who  love  the  Son  (xvi.  27) ;  three  times  of 
the  love  of  Jesus  towards  Hb  disciples,  and  six 
times  of  their  love  to  Him ;  the  other  two  passages 
are  xii.  25  ('he  that  Ioveth  hb  life')  ana  xv.  19 
('the  world  would  love  its  own').  It  does  not 
occur  in  John's  Epbtles,  and  twice  only  in  the 
Apocalypse  (iii.  19,  xxii.  15).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  word  occurs  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
times  in  John's  Gospel  and  thirty  times  in  hb 
Epistles.  In  the  Gospel  it  b  used  seven  times  of 
the  love  between  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  once 
of  the  love  of  God  to  the  world  (iii.  16),  and  three 
times  of  the  Father's  love  to  those  who  are  Christ's ; 
eleven  times  of  the  love  of  Jesus  towards  His  0¥m, 
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nine  times  of  their  love  towards  Him,  and  four 
times  of  the  mutual  love  of  the  disciples.  In  the 
remaining  passages  (iii.  19  and  xii.  43)  it  denotes 
preference  or  choice.  The  fitness  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  two  words  is  very  clear  in  almost  all 
these  instances.  The  first  class  is  that  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  both  words  being  used  to 
denote  the  love  existing  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  particular  passages  will  be  noticed 
as  thiey  occur,  but  the  verse  bdbre  us  and  chap, 
iii.  35  are  sufficient  to  show  dearly  the  general 
prinople  ruling  this  whole  class.  Here,  as  the 
context  brings  into  relief  the  essential  relation 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  that  word  is 
chosen  whidi  most  befits  the  unity  of  their  Being. 
In  iii.  35,  again,  the  context  fixes  our  attention  on 
Him  whom  God  hath  'sent  :*  not  the  essence  but 
the  work  of  the  Son  is  the  leading  thought, — not 
the  Word  '  in  the  b^^inning  with  God,^  but  the 
Only-begotten  Son  given  that  the  world  might  be 
saved  :  me  other  word,  therefore,  is  there  used. — 
And  he  will  Aew  Ubn  greater  works  than  these. 
The  word  'showeth'  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
includes  all  time :  here  the  future  tense  is  used, 
not  as  pointing  to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  as  if  the  'shovdng'  and  the 
'  seeing  *  would  in  the  future  grow  in  completeness 
and  intensity,  but  only  because  the  eternal  purpose 
of  the  Father  for  mankind  is  fiilfilled  in  time,  and 
because  the  Saviour  is  looking  at  successive  stages 
of  His  work,  as  developed  m  human  history. — 
The  '  greater  works '  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  smiply  greater  acts,  more  wonderful  miracles, 
all  that  we  commonly  understand  by  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  being  rather  comprehended  under  the  word 

*  these.'  Further,  our  Lord  does  not  say  '  greater 
works  than  this  *  miracle,  but  greater  works  than 
'these:'  and  lastly,  to  compare  one  of  the  Saviour's 
miraculous  deeds  with  another,  to  divide  them  into 
greater  and  less,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospels.    The  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 

*  greater  works '  is  given  by  the  following  verses ; 
they  include  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  giving  of 
life,  the  judgment.— That  ye  may  marveL  The 
design  of  these  greater  works,  of  this  higher  and 
more  complete  manifestation  of  Jesus,  is  'that 
ye  may  marvel.'  *Ye,'  as  throughout  this  dis- 
course, is  an  address  to  those  who  opposed  Him, 
who  '  would  not  come '  to  Him,  who  refused  to 
believe  His  words.  The  meaning  of  'marvel,' 
therefore,  does  not  differ  from  that  which  wc 
observed  in  chap.  iii.  7 :  it  is  not  the  wonder  of 
admiration  and  faith,  but  the  marvelling  of  aston- 
ishment and  awe. 

Ver.  21.  For  eren  as  the  Father  raiseth  up 
the  dead  and  maketh  to  live,  so  the  Son  also 
makeUi  to  Uve  whom  he  wilL  This  verse  begins 
the  explanation  of  the  '  greater  works '  which  the 
Father  '  will  diow '  unto  the  Son.  In  speaking  of 
these,  however,  the  present  not  the  future  tense  is 
used,  for  some  of  them  are  even  now  present  in 
their  beginnings,  though  future  in  their  complete 
manifestation.  The  first  example  of  these  works 
of  the  Father,  which  '  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner,*  is  raising  up  the  dead  and  making  to 
live.  Are  the  words  to  be  understood  in  tncir 
ordinary  sense,  or  are  they  figurative  ?  This  ques- 
tion can  only  be  answered  from  the  context.  On 
one  side  ver.  25  is  decisive,  death  being  there  used 
of  a  spiritual  state,  and  not  with  a  physical  refer- 
ence only.  On  the  other  hand,  ver.  28  unques- 
tionably speaks  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  out  of 


their  graves.  As,  therefore,  the  verses  which 
follow  ver.  21  certainly  contain  an  expansion  and 
exposition  of  the  first  words  of  the  discourse 
(vers.  17,  19-21),  the  general  terms  of  ver.  21 
must  be  employed  in  their  widest  sense,  including 
^M  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  resurrection  and 
gift  of  hfe.  This  is  the  more  natural,  as  the  miracle 
of  healing  has  been  the  fountain  of  the  discourse, 
and  we  have  seen  that  in  such  miracles  of  out 
Lord  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  are  in  a 
remarkable  way  brought  together. — The  work 
spoken  of  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  raising 
and  the  giving  of  life.  The  former  word  'raising" 
is  that  used  in  ver.  8  ('  Rise '),  and  is  the  first  part 
of  the  command  which  M^/f  gave  life.  It  is  the 
word  rendered  '  awake '  in  Eph.  v.  14,  a  passage 
which  the  verse  before  us  at  once  recalls.  Whether 
used  literally  or  in  reference  to  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection, it  denotes  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
'  making  to  live.'  Either  word  might  stand  by 
itself  to  indicate  the  work  :  neither  in  2  Cor.  i.  9, 

*  God  which  raiseth  the  dead,'  nor  in  Rom.  iv.  17, 

*  God  who  maketh  the  dead  to  live,'  is  an  imper- 
fect act  described.  But  the  description  b  more 
vivid  here,  as  we  see  first  the  transition  and  then 
the  completed  gift.  In  the  language  of  this 
Gospel,  'life'  has  so  deep  a  significance  that 
'  maketh  to  live '  must  not  be  limited  to  the  ini/ia/ 
'quickening,* — it  is  thewAale  communication  of 
the  fulness  of  life.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  the  omission  of  the  word 
'  raiseth'  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  Once 
mentioned,  it  presents  the  work  of  giving  life  so 
vividly,  that  afterwards  the  one  word  '  maketh-to- 
live '  IS  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  meaning.  So  in 
ver.  8  and  ver.  11.  The  command  to  the  sick 
man  had  been,  *  Rise  and  .  .  .  walk  :'  when 
the  result  is  described  and  the  command  related 
by  him  who  has  been  healed,  nothing  is  said  of 
the  arist'f^,  for  it  b  included  in  the  giA  of  life. 
God  'maketh  alive'  (Deut.  xxxii.  39;  i  Sam. 
ii.  6) :  '  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life '  (i  John 
V.  1 1).  However  understood,  whether  physically 
or  spiritually,  thb  b  the  work  of  the  Father;  both 
in  the  physical  and  in  the  spiritual  sense,  it  b  also, 
we  now  learn,  the  work  of  Uie  Son.  In  one  respect 
the  later  part  of  the  verse  b  not  less  but  more 
detailed  than  the  earlier.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
'  whom  He  will '  lies  implicitly  in  the  first  words, 
but  the  thought  b  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Soi> 
only ;  and  the  best  illustration  of  it  as  applied  to 
Him  b  given  by  the  narrative  itself.  Amongst 
the  crowd  of  sick  Jesus  chose  out  one  especially 
wretched  and  consciously  helpless,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  free  gift  of  life.  So  (Matt  xi.  25)  the 
wise  and  prudent  are  passed  by,  and  babes  are  the 
objects  of^  the  Father's  merciful  will.  The  Son's 
will  b  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  purpose. 
There  is  no  sugE;estion  of  an  absolute  decree.  The 
cure  of  the  sicx  man  was  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pendent on  hb  own  will :  '  Hast  thou  a  will  to 
be  made  whole?'  (ver.  6).  The  same  will  to  be 
quickened  b  necessary  to  all  to  whom  the  will  to 
quicken  on  the  part  of^the  Son  extends.  What  is 
the  source  of  the  will  in  them  is  a  question  not 
raised  :  enough  that  the  light  appears,  and  they  are 
attracted  to  the  light  and  open  their  hearts  to 
receive  it 

Ver.  22.  For  moreover  the  Father  Jndgeth 
no  one,  bnt  hath  given  all  judgment  onto  the 
Son.  Thb  verse  must  be  taken  in  connection 
vith  the   19th,   'The  Son  can  of  Himself  do 
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nothing  save  what  He  secth  the  Father  doing.' 
By  thus  connecting  the  two  verses,  it  becomes 
plain  that  our  Lord  does  not  assert  that  judgment 
IS  not  in  a  certain  sense  exercised  by  the  Father, 
but  that  the  Father  has  not  reserved  judgment  to 
Himself, —  that  with  all  other  things,  it  too  is 
given  unto  the  Son.  The  Father  showeth  the 
Son  all  things  that  Himself  doeth  :  from  this  com- 
plete manifestation  nothing  is  excepted, — not  even 
that  6nal  arbitrament  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme.  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  verse  and  ver.  30  below,  where  Jesus 
says,  *  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  as  I 
hear,  1  judge ; '  nor  will  viii.  50  present  any  diffi- 
culty. 13y  'judgment,*  as  in  chap.  iii.  17,  18,  19, 
we  must  certainly  understand  a  judgment  that 
issues  in  condemnation  :  the  parallelism  between 
iii.  18,  '  He  that  believeth  in  Him  is  not  judged,' 
and  ver.  24,  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  be- 
lieveth Him  that  sent  me  hath  eternal  life,  and 
Cometh  not  into  judgment,'  is  remarkably  close. 
All  judgment  future  and  present,  the  final  award 
with  all  that  foreshadows  it,  the  Father  hath 
given,  by  a  bestowal  which  can  never  be  revoked, 
unto  the  Son.  The  connection  between  the  22d 
and  the  2 1st  verses  is  now  plain.  The  Son 
maketh  to  live  whom  He  will ;  but  there  are 
some  on  whom  He  does  not  bestow  life  (compare 
ver.  40) ;  them  therefore  He  judges.  He  con- 
demns,— for  not  even  is  this  Divine  prerogative 
withholden  from  Him ;  nay,  all  judgment  hath 
been  given  unto  the  Son. 

Ver.  23.  That  all  may  honour  the  Son  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father.  These  words  ex- 
press the  purpose  of  the  Father  in  giving  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son.  They  remind  us  of  the  closing 
words  of  ver.  20,  which  also  express  His  purpose, 
but  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
two  verses.  There  we  read  *  that  ye  may  marvel,' 
here  *  that  a//  may  honour : '  there  it  is  the  con- 
fusion and  amazement  of  foes,  here  it  is  the  honour 
rendered  bv  all  whether  foes  or  friends.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  'judgment '  of  ver.  22  im- 
plies condemnation,  and  that,  by  consequence, 
this  verse  might  seem  to  relate  to  foes  only  and 
not  obedient  subjects  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  the  'air  is  rightly  introduced,  for  when 
judgment  has  compelled  the  honour  of  unwilling 
adoration,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  that 
)villing  hearts  will  see  the  unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  will  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father. — He  that  honoureth  not  the 
Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  sent  him. 
It  was  in  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Father, 
as  they  supposed,  that  the  Jews  refused  to  honour 
Him  who  was  God's  Son.  But  so  truly  one  arc 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  all  who  dishonour 
the  Son  dishonour  the  Father.  The  Father  orders 
all  things  as  He  does  that  He  whom  He  sent  into 
the  world  may  receive  equal  honour  with  Himself; 
and  all  who  refuse  honour  to  the  Son  resist  the 
Father's  purpose.  Similar  words  are  found  in  one 
of  the  earlier  Gospels  (Luke  x.  16),  yet  no  teach- 
ing is  more  characteristic  of  the  fourth. 

Ver.  24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The 
second  'Verily,  verily,'  introducing  the  second 
step  in  the  argument. — He  that  heareth  my  word, 
ana  believefli  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  eternal 
life,  and  cometh  not  into  judgment,  but  hath 
paned  out  of  death  into  life.  This  verse  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  last,  the  words  '  Him 
that  sent  me'  taking  up  the  similar  words  in 


ver.  23  ;  and  those  who  by  hearing  Christ's  words 
give  honour  to  the  Father  bein^  set  over  against 
those  who  were  there  spoken  of  as  dishonouring 
the  Father.  But  the  verse  has  also  a  very  im- 
portant connection  with  the  three  pecedlng  verses. 
They  have  stated  the  work  of  the  Son  as  it  Mas 
been  given  Him  by  the  Father;  this  states  the  same 
work  in  its  effect  upon  believers.  The  comparison 
of  the  terms  employed  in  the  several  verses  is 
very  instructive,  and  the  advance  from  a  principle 
asserted  of  the  Son  to  the  same  principle  viewed 
in  its  application  to  men  b  most  perceptible. 
The  Son  maketh  to  live  the  dead,  even  those 
whom  He  will  (ver.  21) :  he  that  heareth  His 
word  hath  eternal  life,  and  hath  passed  out  of  his 
state  of  death  into  life  (ver.  24).  All  judgment 
is  given  unto  the  Son  (ver.  22) :  into  this  judg- 
ment he  that  believeth  does  not  come  (ver.  24). 
There  is  special  significance  in  the  words  '  be- 
lieveth Him  that  sent  me :'  our  Lord  does  not 
say  '  believeth  in  Him,*  for  that  which  He  has 
in  view  is  the  acceptance  of  God's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Son  (i  John  v.  10).  Such  hearing 
and  believing  imply  the  full  acceptance  of  Christ, 
and  thus  lead  directly  to  that  '  oelieving  in  the 
Son  *  which  (chap.  iii.  36)  gives  the  present  pos- 
session of  eternal  life.  The  believer  has  passed 
into  a  state  to  which  judgment  does  not  apply ; 
he  has  received  into  himself  that  word  which 
(chap.  xii.  48)  will  at  the  last  dav  judge  all  who 
reject  it.  Believing  in  Christ,  he  has  iue  in  Him, 
and  to  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no 
condemnation  (Rom.  viii.  i). 

Ver.  25.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon.  The 
third  'Verily,  verily,'  introducing  the  third  step 
in  the  argument. — ^An  hour  cometh,  and  nofw  ii, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God:  and  they  tiiat  have  heard  shall  live. 
What  was  said  of  ver.  24  applies  here  also ;  for 
this  verse  has  a  direct  connection  with  that  which 
precedes  it  ('heareth  my  word'  rises  into  'shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ') ;  and  yet  a 
still  more  important  link  unites  it  with  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  discourse,  espcciallv  with  ver.  20, 
'  He  will  show  Him  greater  works.  In  the  21st 
and  22d  verses,  these  works  are  looked  at  in 
their  own  nature  as  done  by  the  Son ;  in  the  24th 
verse,  they  are  looked  at  in  their  effect  on  the 
believer.  Now,  the  '  will  show '  is  brought  into 
prominence,  for  it  is  of  the  historical  fulfilment  of 
those  words  that  the  verse  before  us  speaks.  '  An 
hour  cometh '  when  the  Son's  power  to  give  life 
to  the  dead  (ver.  21)  shall  be  manifested.  Of  the 
two  spheres  in  which  this  power  is  exercised  this 
verse  has  in  view  one  only  ;  the  '  dead '  are  those 
who  are  spiritually  dead.  In  regard  to  these  alone 
could  it  be  said  that  the  hour  has  already  begun 
('an  hour  cometh,  and  now  i>'),  or  would  the 
limitation  in  the  last  words  be  in  place,  '  thty  that 
have  heard  shall  live.'  The  general  meaning 
therefore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  verse ;  but, 
as  it  is  to  '  the  dead '  that  the  Son  speaks,  we  here 
read  of  '  the  voice '  and  not  '  the  word.'  In  say- 
ing '  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,'  Jesus  recalls  to 
our  thought  all  the  majesty  of  His  first  words 
(vers.  II,  17,  19). 

Ver.  26.  For  even  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself;  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life 
in  himself.  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  and  live,  for  the  Son  hath  life  and  can  impart 
life.  This  is  the  connection  between  verses  25 
and  26.    The  Father  who  is  the  primal  fountain 
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of  life  gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.  As 
in  venes  19,  2b,  21,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Father  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Son  are 
designated  by  the  same  words,  while  the  subordi- 
nation exinessed  in  verses  19,  20,  by  the  figurative 
words  'snowing'  and  'seeing,'  is  here  (as  in  ver. 
22)  expressed  by  the  word  *gave.*  It  is  therefore 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Son  that  is  spoken  of, 
and  not  His  work  in  redemption. — *  To  have  life 
in  Himself'  is  the  loftiest  expression  that  can  be 
used  :  the  unchangeable  possession  of  life  exactly 
similar  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  Father,  such 
possession  as  enables  Him  to  be  the  Giver  of  life 
to  others,  belongs  to  the  Son. 

Ver.  27.  And  ne  gave  him  anthority  to  execute 
jodgmant,  becauae  he  is  a  son  of  man.  I'he  Son 
*maketh  to  live,'  but  He  maketh  to  live  *  whom  He 
will '  (ver.  21),  or  (as  we  read  in  ver.  25),  He  giveth 
life  to  those  who  have  heard  His  voice,  and  not 
to  all.    Where,  then.  He  is  not  the  Giver  of  life. 
He  is  necessarily  the  Judge.     The  one  thought 
invcdves  the  other,  both  in  verses  21,  22,  and  here. 
The  Father  who  gave  to  the  Son  the  possession  of 
life  gave  Him  judgment  also.    This  we  read  in 
the  22d  verse,  but  the  truth  now  wears  a  new 
form ;  for,  although  the  word  '  gave '  is  repeated 
in  ver.  27,  it  is  in  relation  to  a  gift  and  a  sphere 
altogether  different  from  those  of  which  the  26th 
verse  speaks.    Thtre  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
Son  are  before  us,  including  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Word  made  flesh :  here  we  read  of  a  gift  which 
belongs  to  time  and  not  eternity,  a  gift  which  the 
Son  receives    'because   He  is  a  son  of  man.' 
The  former  verses  that  speak  of  giving  life  and  of 
judging  (21,  22)  may  have  an  extent  of  application 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  this  verse  relates  to 
the  judgment  of  pun  by  One  who  is  very  man. 
Such  is  the  force  of  the  words  'a  son  of  man.' 
In  every  other  passage  of  this  Gospel  it  is  '  th€ 
Son  of  man'  of  whom  we  read  :  here  only,  and  in 
Rev.  L  13,  xiv.  14,  is  the  definite  article  wanting. 
No  expression  brings  out  so  strongly  the  possession 
of  actual  human  nature,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
employed.    God's  will  is  to  judge  the  world  by  '  a 
man  whom  He  ordained '  (Acts  xvii.  31);  and  the 
verse  before  us,   though   comprehending    much 
more  than  the  last  judgment,  seems,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression 
'execute'  or  'perform  judgment'  (literally  *do 
judgment '),  and  from  the  presence  of  this  thought 
m  the  immediate  context  (vers.  28,  29),  to  look 
especially  towards  the  final  scene.     But  the  judg- 
ment is  one  that  issues  in  condemnation,  and  it  is 
the  Father's  will  that  'a  son  of  man'  shall  pro- 
nounce the  sentence,  as  one  who  has  taken  on 
Himself  human  nature  in  all  its  reality  and  com- 
pleteness, in  all  its  faculties,  affections,  and  feel- 
ings.   Because  He  has  done  so,  He  is  fitted  to  be 
a  fudge  of  men,  and  to  draw  from  the  consciences 
of  the  guilty  an  acknowledgment  of  the  righteous- 
ne»  of  their  doom.     As  the  Son  of  God  having 
life  in  Himself,  He  gives  life,  and  those  who  arc 
vnited  to  Him  by  faith  have  possession  of  a  life 
that  is  divine.    But  as  a  son  of  man  He  judges ;  as 
One  who  has  been  in  the  same  position  with  those 
standing  at  His  bar,  as  One  who  has  fought  the 
sanoe  battle  and  endured  the  same  trials  as  they. 
Thus  they  behold  in  their  Judge  One  who  entirely 
knows  them ;  His  sentence  finds  an  echo  in  their 
heart ;  and  they  are  speechless.     Thus  it  is  that 
judgment  becomes  really  judgment,  and  not  merely 
the  infliction  of  punishment  by  resistless  power. 
VOL.  II.  5 


Ver.  28.  Marvel  not  at  this.  Jesus  has  been 
speaking  of  works  at  which  they  may  well  marvel 
(ver.  20) ;  but  great  as  these  may  be,  there  is  yet  a 
greater. — Because  an  hour  cometh,  in  tiie  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 
That  the  future  alone  is  spoken  of  is  clear  from 
the  omission  of  the  words  '  and  now  is '  found  in 
ver.  2^.  The  resurrection  is  not  spiritual  and 
figurative,  for  the  words  are  '  all  that  are  in  the 
graves, '  not  *  all  that  have  heard,' — *  shall  go  forth,* 
not  'shall  live.'  The  consummation  of  the  work 
of  Jesus  is  the  general  resurrection  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  Now  all  shall  hear 
His  voice,  to  which  before  (ver.  25)  some  only 
had  given  heed.  All  shall  go  forth,  but  not  all 
to  a  resurrection  of  life. 

Ver.  29.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall 
go  forth  nnto  a  resurrection  of  life;  but  they 
that  have  committed  evil  onto  a  resurrection 
of  judgment.  Those  who  have  committed  evil, 
whose  deeds  have  not  been  the  abiding  fruit  and 
work  of  the  truih,  but  merely  the  repeated  mani- 
festation of  evil  in  its  vanity  and  worthlcssness 
(see  iii.  20),  shall  go  forth  to  a  resurrection  to 
which  belongs  abiding  judgment.  And  these 
alone  come  into  judgment  (compare  ver.  24).  As 
in  iii.  18  it  is  said  that  'he  that  Micvfth  in  Him 
is  not  judged,*  so  here,  *  they  that  have  done  mod 
shall  go  forth  unto  a  resurrection  of  life.'  The 
difference  between  the  two  passages  is,  that  in 
the  one  the  faith  is  named ;  in  the  other,  the  works 
which  are  the  expression  of  the  life  that  follows 
faith,  the  abiding  fruit  of  faith.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  expressions  '  resurrection  of  life '  and 
*  resurrection  of  judgment '  denote  states,  not  acts, 
of  resurrection.  No  general  jud^ient,  therefore, 
is  here  mentioned :  all  that  is  spoken  of  is  a 
general  resurrection,  on  the  part  of  some  to  a  con- 
tinuing life,  of  others  to  a  continuing  judgment. 

Ver.  30.  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing : 
as  I  hear,  I  judge :  and  my  judgment  is  just. 
This  verse  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  discourse, 
belonging  at  once  to  both  parts,  summing  up  (to 
a  certain  extent)  what  has  gone  before,  leading  on 
to  the  new  subject  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter.     The  last  word  spoken  was  'judg- 
ment.'   Jesus  now  returns  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  He  should  do  so.     He  is  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jews,  His  determined  foes, 
who  refuse  life,  whom  He  judges  and  cannot  but 
judge.     Hence  this  lingering  on  judgment,  and 
the  recurrence  to  the  first  thought  of  the  discourse 
(ver.  19),  so  as  to  show  that  this  judgment  is  not 
of  Himself,  but  belongs  both  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son. — The  figure  of  ver.   19  is  changed. 
There  '  seeing '  was  the  word  chosen,  as  most  in 
harmony  with  the  general  thought  of  works  done ; 
here  it  is  of  judging  that  Jesus  speaks,  and  hence 
the  same  thought  of  communion  with  the  Father 
is  best  expressed  by  *  hearing.'   One  characteristic 
of  this  verse  is  so  marked  as  of  itself  to  prove  that 
the  verse  is  closely  related  to  those  which  follow. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  (ver.   19) 
Jesus  has  spoken  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.    Now 
He  directly  fixes  the  eyes  of  His  hearers  upon  Him- 
self  (*I   can,'   *I  hear,'  *I  judge');   and    this 
mode  of  speech  is  retained  to  the  very  end  of  the 
chapter. — Because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.    That  His 
works  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  against  the 
authority  and  will  of  God,  Jesus  has  shown  by 
pointing  out  their  essential  unity  with  those  of  the 
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Father  (vcr.  19).  That  the  judgment  He  must 
pass  is  just,  He  has  shown  by  the  same  proof, — 'as 
I  hear  I  judge.'  But  a  second  proof  is  now  given, 
or  rather  (perhaps)  a  second  aspect  of  the  same 
truth  is  brought  into  relief,  that  thus  His  words 
of  rebuke  and  warning  may  be  more  effectually 
addressed  to  the  Jews.  His  action  is  never  sepa- 
rate  from  that  of  the  Father, — there  can  be  no 
variance :  His  will  b  ever  the  will  of  His  Father, 
— there  can  be  no  self-seeking.  It  was  because 
the  opposite  spirit  dwelt  and  reigned  in  the  Jews 
that  they  were  rejecting  Him,  and  bringing  judg- 
ment on  themselves. — The  transition  to  the  first 
person,  '  I,' '  my,'  suggests  an  objection  that  would 
arise  in  the  mii^s  of  the  Jews.  This  is  met  in  the 
vorse  that  follows. 

Ver.  31.  If  I  bear  witness  concerning  myself, 
my  witness  is  not  true.  The  word  'I'  is  em- 
phatic,— *  if  it  is  I  that  bear  witness.*  The  words- 
plainly  mean  '  I  and  I  alone»*  for  no  one  is  dis- 
credited because  he  testifies  to  himself,  although 
he  is  not  credited  if  ho  other  witness  appears  on 
his  behalf.  The  Jews  may  have  understood  Jesus 
to  mean :  If  I  have  no  other  witness  to  testify  con* 
ceming  me,  my  testimony  cannot  claim  to  be 
received.  But  there  is  more  in  His  words.  In 
the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father,  He 
would  say  that  if  it  were  possible  that  His  own 
witness  should  stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  that 
of  the  Father,  it  would  be  self-convicted,  would 
not  be  true  :  He,  in  making  the  assertion,  would 
be  fsdse,  for  lie  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  His 
statement,  as  that  of  one  who  was  false,  would  be 
false  also.  He  must  therefore  show  that  the 
witness  He  bore  to  Himself  was  really  borne  to 
Him  by  the  Father :  the  Father's  witness  even  the 
Jews  will  acknowledge  to  be  true.  To  this,,  there- 
fore. He  proceeds. 

Ver.  32.  It  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
concerning  me.  Not  '  There  is  another,'  as  if  He 
would  merely  cite  an  additional  witness.  He- 
would  lay  the  whole  stress  of  the  witnessing  upon 
this  *  other  witness.'  This  witness  is  the  Father, 
— not  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  only  that  it  may  be  shown  that  his 
testimony  is  not  that  on  which  Tesus  relies. — And 
I  Imow  that  the  witness  which  he  witneeseth 
concerning  mfi  is  true.  These  words  are  not 
said  in  attestation  of  the  Father's  truth,  a  point 
admitted  by  all :  they  are  the  utterance  of  the 
Son's  profound  consciousness  of  His  own  dignity 
and  union  with  the  Father. 

Ver.  33.  Ye  have  sent  unto  John,  and  he 
hath  borne  witness  nnto  the  truth.  As  if  He 
said  :  Had  I  not  this  all-sufHcient  witness, — were 
it  possible  for  me  to  appeal  to  any  human  witness, 
I  might  rest  on  your  own  act.  Ye  yourselves  have 
made  appeal  to  John,  and  he  hath  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  (chap.  L  19-27).  Your  mission  aod 
his  answer  are  unalterable  and  abiding  facts,, 
which  press  upon  you  still  and  cannot  be  set 
aside.  What  he  attested  is  the  truth.  Jesi^  does 
not  say  'hath  borne  witness  to  mc,'  perhaps  be- 
cause that  to  which  John  bore  witness  was  only  a 
revelation  from  God  (compare  chap.  i.  34),  a 
declaration  of  the  truth  which  he  had  received 
from  God ;  perhaps  because  the  whole  lesson  of 
this  passage  is  that  there  is  only  one  real  witness 
to  Jesus,  even  the  Father  speaking  in  the  Son  and 
drawing  out  the  answer  of  the  heart  to  Him. 

Vcr.  34.  But  not  firom  a  man  do  I  receive  the 
witness*    Great  as  was  the  witness  of  this  greatest 


of  prophets,  yet  John  was  only  a  man,  and  his 
witness  therefoie  is  not  the  real  testimony  to  Jesus; 
it  is  a  higher  which  is  given  Him,  and  which  He 
receives  (comp.  ver.  36).  Hence  the  definite 
article  before  *  witness.' — Howbeit  these  thin^i  I 
say  that  ye  may  be  saved.  Insufficient  as  was 
John's  testimony  for  the  production  of  faith  in  its 
deepest  and  truest  sense,  yet  Jesus  had  referred  to 
it,  recognising  its  value  as  part  of  the  Divine 
arrangements  for  leading  men  to  Himself.  Ii 
ought  to  have  brought  them  to  Jesus :  and  then, 
as  they  listened  to  His  own  word,  the  true  ainl 
complete  witness  would  have  been  given.  The 
following  words  set  forth  more  fiiUy  the  true 
position  of  the  Baptist,  in  his  value  and  in  his' 
unperfcction. 

Ver.  35.  He  was  the  lamp  that  burnetii  and 
shineth.  John's  great  work  had  been  to  bear 
witness  of  Jesus,  to  point  to  Him.  By  a  sudden 
transition  this  is  expressed  very  beastifully  in  a 
figure.  As  the  Psalmist  said  of  God's  word  that 
it  was  a  lamp  unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto 
his  path  (Ps.  cxix.  105),  showing  him  the  right 
path,  preserving  his  feet  from  wandering,  so  does 
Jesus  represent  John's  mission  here.  Tlie  lamp 
has  been  supplied  with  oil  and  has  been  lighted 
ibr  a  special  purpose;  it  is  not  self-luminous, 
shining  oecause  it  is  its  nature  to  give  light.  The 
lamp  too  burns  as  it  shines ;  its  light  is  transitory, 
and  may  well  be  so,  because  in  proportion  as  its 
purpose  is  accomplished  may  the  light  diminish  : 
when  its  end  is  answered,  the  lamp  may  be  ex- 
tinguished (comp.  iii.  3o).~And  ye  desired  for  a 
season  to  exult  in  his  light.  Alas  !  for  them  the 
lamp  failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  Instead  of  learn- 
ing the  way  to  Jesus  by  its  means,  they  thought 
only  of  the  light  itself.  No  doubt  this  light  was 
beautiful  and  attractive,  but  it  had  been  designed 
only  to  guide  to  Him  who  would  prove  *  the  true 
light '  unto  all  that  followed  Him  (chap.  i.  9,  viii. 
I2)»  The  Jews  are  evidently  censured,  but  not 
(as  some  maintain)  because  they  had  exulted  in- 
stead of  mourning.  There  had  been  no  call  to 
mourning.  The  very  exhortation  to  repentance, 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Him  for  whom  Israel 
had  long  waited,  contained  in  it  '  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy. '  The  transient  acceptance  of  John  him- 
self, instead  uf  the  acceptance  of  his  message  in  its 
true  and  permanent  significance,  is  the  fault  for 
which  the  Jews  are  here  condemned. 

Ver.  36.  But  the  witness  that  I  have  is  greater 
than  that  of  John.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  '  I 
have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John,'  as  if  He 
was  about  to  specify  additional  testimony  of  greater 
weight  than  the  Baptist's.  No,  that  testimony  to 
the  truth  was  good,  was  useful  (vers.  33,  34),  but 
'  the  witness '  which  He  has—  the  only  witness  to 
which  He  appeals — belongs  altogether  to  another 
Older,,  not  human,  but  Divine.  Other  witness 
may  prepare  the  heart,  external  testimony  may 
point  the  way,  but  there  is  only  one  evidence 
offered  by  Jesus  Himself.— For  the  works  that 
the  Father  hath  given  me  to  accomplish,  the 
very  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  conceniing 
me»  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  The  evidence 
is  works  that  the  Father  hath  given  Him  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  these  works  are  His  evidence,  not  as 
external  evidence  merely,  but  because,  as  expressive 
of  the  Father  in  Him,  they  appeal  to  that  inner 
light  in  men  which  ought  to  have  led  men  to 
recognise  the  Father  in  the  Son.  Of  these  '  works* 
miracles  are  one  part,  but  not  the  whole.    In  two 
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other  possa^  our  Lord  uses  similar  language  to 
this,  speaking  of  the  'accomplishment  of  the 
work  oi  the  Father  (chai>.  iv.  34)  or  of  the  work 
which  the  Father  hath  given  Him  to  do  (chap. 
xviL  4) ;  and  in  both  the  work  is  more  than  mira- 
cles. True,  we  read  in  these  of  'the  work,'  not 
'  the  works,'  but  the  difference  is  not  essential : 
the  many  works  are  the  many  portions  of  the  one 
work.  Nor  need  we  go  beyond  this  discourse 
itsdf  to  see  that  the  very  widest  meaning  must  be 
assigned  to  'works.'  The  keynote  is  struck  by 
ver.  17,  which  speaks  of  the  'working'  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  in  ver.  20  we  read  of 
the  'greater  works'  which  the  Father  will  show 
unto  the  Son.  The  '  works '  then  here  denote  all 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  earlier  verses  (20-30), 
whether  jpresent  or  future,  the  works  of  quickening, 
raising,  judging,  all  that  the  Son  does  and  will  do 
until  the  purpose  of  the  Father  is  accomplished 
and  the  reaemptive  work  complete.  These  works, 
being  manifestations  of  His  own  nature,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  all  external  testimony  what- 
ever. — Such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  '  given ' 
Him  by  the  Father  to  accomplish :  they  are  de- 
scribed not  as  a  charge  but  as  a  ^tfi  (as  in  verses 
22,  26,  27) :  and  they  are  the  very  works  which 
He  is  now  doing  and  habitually  does.  Special 
significance  attaches  to  these  added  words,  'the 
very  works  that  I  do,'  for  they  show  that  the 
witness  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  given  in 
'works  now  presented  to  their  view.  Every 
word  and  every  deed  of  Jesus  is,  as  a  work,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  Him ;  for,  where  the  heart  of  the  beholder  is 
mepared,  every  work  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
Fatner,  and  b  manifestly  a  work  of  God. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he 
bath  bcniie  witneea  oonceming  me.  As  if  Jesus 
said  :  And  thus,  in  the  abiding  gift  of  the  'works,.' 
it  is  the  Father  that  sent  me  that  hath  borne  wit- 
ness of  me. — '  Hath  borne  witness '  corresponds 
with  'hath given;'  each  points  to  the  contmued 
possession  of  a  gift  bestowed,  the  Father's  abidine 
presence  with  Him  whom  He  '  sent '  and  '  sealed 
(chap.  vi.  27).  Hence  we  must  not  suppose  that 
a  fuw  witness  of  the  Father — '  direct  (as  some 
say),  in  contrast  with  the  '  mediate '  testimony  of 
the  works — is  here  intended.  If  the  '  works  in- 
dude  the  whole  manifestation  of  the  Son,  the 
whole  of  the  tokens  of  the  Father's  presence  in 
Him  and  with  Him,  they  are  no  '  mediate '  testi- 
mony ;  no  testimony  can  be  more  direct.— Never 
have  ye  either  heard  a  voice  of  him  or  seen  a 
form  oif  him.  The  Father  has  borne  witness,  but 
they  have  not  known  His  presence.  In  the  words 
of  Jesus  He  has  spoken,  and  the  ear  not  closed 
through  wilfulness  and  unbelief  would  have  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  God.  In  the  actions  and  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  He  has  manifested  Himself, 
and  the  spiritual  eye,  the  man  'pure  in  heart,' 
would  have  'seen  God.'  It  had  been  otherwise 
with  '  the  Jews.'  Whilst  our  Lord  had  been  work- 
ing in  their  midst  they  had  heard  no  voice  of  the 
Father,  they  had  seen  no  form  of  Him.  This  was 
a  proof  that  they  had  never  received  in  their 
hearts  God's  revelation  of  Himself.  Had  they 
done  so,  had  they  (to  use  our  Lord's  figurative 
language, — no  doubt  suggested  by  the  thought  of 
the  words  which  He  hadspoken  and  the  miracles 
which  He  had  shown  to  them)  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Father's  voice,  they  would  have 
lecognised  it  when  Jesus  spoke :  had  the  eyes  of 
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their  understanding  ever  been  enlightened  so  as  to 
see  God,  they  would  have  seen  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  their  very  presence  in  Hb  Son.  What 
b  in  these  two  clauses  couched  in  figurative  terms 
the  next  clause  expresses  clearly. 

Ver.  38.  And  ye  have  not  hiB  word  abiding 
in  yon ;  becanse  whom  he  sent,  him  ye  believe 
not.  'Word'  here  must  not  be  understood  as 
directly  signifying  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  it  b  rather  the  substance  of  God's  whole 
revelation  of  Himself,  however  and  wherever 
made.  Thb  revelation  received  into  a  believing 
heart  becomes  God's  word  in  the  man,  and  to  thb 
word  answers  The  Word,  in  whom  God  has  per* 
fectly  revealed  Himself  (compare  Heb.  i.  i,  2). 
By  all  previous  teaching  concerning  Himself  God 
has  prepared  the  way  tor  man's  reception  of  Hb 
Son.  He  who  did  not  recc^ise  the  Son  as  the 
Sent  of  God,  showed  by  this  very  sign  that  the 
preparatory  work  had  not  been  effected  in  him, — 
that  he  had  not  God's  word  abiding  in  his  heart. 
So  in  the  next  chapter  Jesus  teaches  that  '  everv 
one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath 
learned,  cometh  unto  Him '  (chap.  vi.  45).  The 
refusal  therefore  of  the  Jews  to  believe  Him,  that 
is,  to  accept  Hb  claims,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that 
they  have  had  no  spiritual  aptitude  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  the  revelation  of  God.  It  wiu 
be  seen  that,  as  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  37  we 
cannot  accept  the  view  that  a  new  witness  b  in- 
troduced, different  from  the  works,  so  here  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  '  voice,' '  form,'  and  'word* 
are  to  be  limited  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  No  doubt 
this  b  the  most  prominent  and  important  part  of 
our  Lord's  meaning,  but  we  must  not  exclude 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  providence  and  in 
the  heart  of  man,  for  in  all  things  He  had  pointed 
to  His  Son. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  have  sup- 
posed the  clause  '  never  have  ye  heard  a  voice  of 
Him '  to  refer  to  the  voice  of  God  at  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord.  But  such  an  interpretation  b  surely 
impossible.  The  tone  of  the  two  verses  here  is 
one  of  reproach  ;  but  that  voice  was  not  intended 
for  the  ears  of  the  Jews,  and  their  failure  to  hear 
it  was  no  matter  of  rebuke.  This  explanation, 
too,  would  not  diminbh  but  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  words  'or  seen  a  form  of  Him,'  words 
startling  to  every  Israelite  (compare  Deut.  iv.  12), 
and,  we  believe,  only  to  be  accounted  for  when 
regarded  as  closely  connected  with  and  suggested 
by  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  39.  Ye  feaxch  the  acriptures.  The  link 
connecting  thb  verse  with  the  last  is  the  mention 
of  God's  *  word,'  We  have  seeii  that  our  Lord 
had  referred  in  a  marked  though  not  an  exclusive 
manner  to  the  Scriptures.  To  the  Jews  indeed  it 
might  seem  that  He  intended  to  speak  of  these 
alone ;  and  that  He  should  deny  Jews  the  glory 
which  they  esteemed  most  highly,  by  declaring 
that  they  had  not  God's  *  word  abiding  in  them, 
would  arouse  their  wonder  and  their  wrath.  Now, 
therefore,  Jesus  allows  them  the  praise  that  was 
their  due,  but  shows  also  that  the  very  possession 
of  which  they  boasted  had  been  so  used  by  them 
as  to  increase  their  condemnation. — Because  ye 
think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life:  and 
it  is  they  which  bear  witness  conoeming  me. 
Ver.  40.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
may  have  life.  The  Jews  did  search  the  sacred 
writings, — to  do  so  was  their  honour  atid  their 
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pride.  Their  own  belief  was  that  in  possessing 
them  they  possessed  eternal  life ;  as  one  of  their 
greatest  teachers  said,  'He  who  has  gotten  to 
himself  words  of  the  Law  has  gotten  to  himself 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  these  very 
Scriptures  were  the  writings  that  bore  witness 
concerning  Jesus  (see  the  note  on  ver.  38).  Had 
they  entered  into  their  spirit,  they  would  have  joy- 
fully  welcomed  Him  ;  yet  they  refused  to  come  (it 
was  not  their  will  to  come, — see  ver.  6)  to  Him 
for  life.  Such  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  verses. 
The  Jews  had  used  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures 
as  they  had  dealt  with  that  given  by  the  Baptist 
(ver.  35).  What  was  designed  as  a  means  had 
been  made  by  them  an  end ;  what  should  have  led 
them  to  Chnst  detained  them  from  Him.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  Scriptures  did  contain  eternal 
life,  in  that  they  bore  witness  of  Him  who  was  the 
true  bestower  of  this  gift;  but  as  long  as  men 
busied  themselves  with  the  words  of  Scripture  to 
the  neglect  of  its  purpose,  believing  that  the  former 
would  give  all  they  needed  and  sought,  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  kept  them  back  from  life. — It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
emphasis  which  in  the  original  is  laid  on  'ye' 
{*ye  think  that,*  etc.).  The  meaning  may  be  :  ye 
yourselves  set  such  honour  on  the  Scriptures  that 
ye  think  eternal  life  is  found  in  them.  In  this 
case  an  argument  is  founded  on  their  own  ad- 
missions. Or  our  Lord  may  intend  to  refer  to  this 
doctrine  respecting  the  Scripture  as  Mrt>  Mu/ 
only,  not  the  truth,  not  His  teaching ;  ye  think 
that  in  the  Scriptures  ye  have  eternal  life,  but  it  is 
not  truly  so, — eternal  life  is  given  by  me  alone. 
The  latter  meaning  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
the  context.  So  understood,  the  words  do  indeed 
rebuke  that  view  of  Scripture  which  rests  every- 
thing on  the  letter,  and  also  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  reverence  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the 
sacred  writings  and  their  neglect  of  the  purpose 
they  were  designed  to  serve ;  but  to  the  Scriptures 
the  highest  honour  is  assigned,  for  Jesus  says,  '  it 
is  they  which  bear  witness  concerning  me.*  When 
thus  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  appears 
necessary  to  understand  them,  the  words  of  ver. 
39  supply  a  lesson  almost  the  opposite  of  that 
usually  drawn  from  them.  While  they  exalt  instead 
of  depreciating  the  Scriptures,  their  main  object 
is  to  warn  us  against  putting  them  into  an  undue 
position,  or  supposing  that  they  are  more  than  a 
fi;uide  to  Him  in  whom  alone  life  is  to  be  gained 
(comp.  vi.  63).  The  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
first  word  (*  Search  *  for  *  Ye  search*)  seems  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  course  of  thought  in 
these  verses. 

Ver.  41.  Glory  from  men  I  receive  not.  The 
last  nine  verses  have  been  an  expansion  of  ver.  31 ; 
this  verse  goes  back  to  the  30th,  in  which  Jesus 
first  contrasts  His  spirit  with  theirs,  His  devotion 
to  the  Father's  will  with  their  self-seeking.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  a  development  of  this  thought. 
Yet  there  is  no  abrupt  break  at  ver.  40.  Jesus 
has  been  speaking  of^  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
'believe  *  Him  and  'come  to*  Him  as  the  sufficient 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts. 
But  in  so  speaking  He  is  not  aiming  at  His  own 
honour,  or  seeking  fame  from  men.  In  every 
claim  for  Himself  He  seeks  His  Father*s  glory ; 
and  the  oossession  of  that  spirit  is  the  test  of  the 
truth  ana  righteousness  which  are  well-pleasing  to 
the  Father :  see  chap.  vii.  18,  xii.  43. 

Ver.  42.  Bat  I  know  yon,  thst  ye  nAve  not  the 


love  of  God  in  you.  I  know,— that  isy  I  have 
discerned  you,  I  have  read  your  hearts.  Love  to 
God  is  the  foundation  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
through  which  a  man  seeks  not  his  own  but  the 
Father*s  will.  When  love  to  God  rules,  therefore, 
the  guiding  principle  is  not  the  desire  after  glory 
from  men.  The  Jews  whom  our  Lord  was  ad- 
dressing believed  themselves  zealous  for  God  ;  but 
in  the  very  service  which  they  offered  Him  they 
were  guilty  of  seUf-seeking.  They  valued  them- 
selves on  what  they  presented  to  Him,  and  yet  they 
presented  not  that  which  most  of  all  He  sought, — 
the  love  in  which  self  is  lost.  What  sAking 
words  are  those  of  this  verse  to  address  to  men 
who  spent  their  days  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
and  in  honouring  the  divinely-appointed  institu- 
tions of  the  Law  1  Tlieir  error  was  that  they  had 
not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  things,  had  not 
seen  why  God  had  given  them,  had  not  therefore 
understood  that  glorious  righteousness  of  God  In 
the  presence  of  which  man  feels  himself  to  be 
nothing.  They  had  thought  that  to  God  these 
things  were  an  object  in  themselves.  They  had 
brought  God  down  to  the  level  of  caring  for  that 
in  caring  for  which  as  his  highest  good  a  man  feels 
himself  exalted  and  glorified. 

Ver.  43. 1  am  come  in  my  Father^B  name,  and 
ye  receive  me  not  Referring  everything  to  His 
Father*s  power  and  presence,  in  everything  doing 
His  Father*s  will  and  not  Ilis  own,  at  aU  times 
seekin?  His  Father*s  glory,  Jesus  came  'in  His 
Fathers  name.*  Because  that  was  His  spirit,  they 
did  not  receive  Him. — If  another  ahaU  oome  in 
his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.  So  far  has 
self-seeking  gone  with  them,  that  they  can  under- 
stand no  other  course  of  action  than  that  which  is 
animated  bv  this  principle.  If  a  man  come  in  the 
opposite  spirit  to  that  displayed  by  Jesus, — setting 
forth  himself  alone,  seeking  his  own  ends,  and 
guided  by  no  will  but  his  own,  though  all  under 
the  guise  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God, — such  a 
man  they  will  be  able  to  understand.  They  will 
sympathbe  with  his  motives,  will  even  enthusias- 
tically embrace  his  cause.  The  other  course  they 
cannot  comprehend  ;  so  far  as  they  do  understand 
it,  it  is  a  constant  reproach  to  them.  This  b  a 
terrible  description  of  those  who  were  then  the 
rulers  of  '  God*s  people  Israel : '  but,  alas  1  the 
words  apply  with  perfect  fitness  to  the  spirit  which 
in  every  age  of  the  history  of  Christ's  Church  has 
contended  against  God  whilst  professing  to  do 
Him  service ;  which  in  every  age  hzs  tried  to  stop 
the  progress  of  truth, — sometimes  without,  at  other 
times  within,  the  Church, — as  truth  has  striven  to 
pierce  through  forms  that,  once  good,  have  with 
the  course  of  time  stiffened  into  the  rigidity  of 
death.  Nothing  can  save  from  that  spirit  but  the 
higher  and  nobler  spirit  breathing  in  the  words, 
*  glory  from  man  I  receive  not.* 

Ver.  44.  How  can  ye  believe,  receiving  glory 
one  of  another?  As  in  the  preceding  verses,  the 
word  receive  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  a 
desire  and  a  '  seeking  *  on  their  part.  Such  love 
of  honour  from  men  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  'believing*  of  which  our  Lord  speaks.  He  is 
not  referring  to  a  merely  intellectual  act,  but  to 
an  act  which  is  also  moral,—  not  to  believing  an 
assertion,  but  to  believing  in  Him.  Where  there 
is  self-seeking  there  can  be  no  true  faith. — ^And 
the  glory  that  is  ttom  the  only  God  ye  seek  not. 
They  who  thus  sought  glory  from  men  sought  not 
glory  from  'the  only  God.*    The  Jews  were  the 
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champions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and,  in  the  veiy  pursuits  and  aims  which  our  Lord 
condemns,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  sought 
the  glory  of  God  and  merited  reward.  But  with 
such  aims  it  was  impossible  to  please  Him,  and 
thus  they  missed  the  recompense  which  comes 
from  *  the  only  God,'  who  is  the  '  only '  dispenser 
of  true  glory. 

Ver.  45.  Bo  not  think  that  I  will  ftooiue  yon 
to  the  Father:  there  is  one  that  aooiueth  yon, 
eren  Kosea,  in  whom  ye  have  placed  your 
hope.  These  words  do  not  diminish,  but  increase 
the  severity  of  our  Lord's  condemning  words. 
Their  objects  of  trust  have  been  successively  taken 
away.  They  have  the  Scriptures,  but  they  have 
so  used  them  as  to  miss  their  whole  design ;  they 
are  rejecting  Him  of  whom  they  witness,  and  are 
offering  to  God  a  labour  and  a  zeal  which  have  no 
value  in  His  sight  The  chief  tenet  in  their  faith 
is  that  '  God  is  one '  (Deut.  vi.  4 ;  Jas.  ii.  19) ; 
bat,  in  the  absence  of  the  'love  of  God'  from 
their  hearts,  their  zeal  for  orthodox  faith  has  not 
gained  for  ihem  the  'glory  that  is  from  the  only 
God.'  There  has  been  more,  however,  than  mis- 
use and  loss.  Their  very  lawgiver  Moses,  in  whom 
they  had  set  their  hope,  is  already  their  accuser 
before  God.  No  further  accusation  is  needed. 
No  more  crushing  blow  could  be  given  to  their 
pride.  Moses  M/iV  accuser  before  God  !  Yet  it 
was  so.    When  we  refuse  to  enter  into  all  the 


parts  of  God's  plan,  the  very  parts  of  it  for  whose 
sake  our  refusal  is  given,  and  whose  honour  we 
imagine  we  are  maintaining,  turn  round  upon  us 
and  disown  our  aid. 

Ver.  46.  For  if  ye  believed  Mosee,  ye  would 
believe  me :  for  he  wrote  conoeming  me.  Our 
Lord,  no  doubt,  refers  in  part  to  special  predictions 
(such  as  that  of  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18) ;  but  more 
especially  He  refers  to  the  whole  revelation  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  to  the  whole  Old  Testament  —  the 
Scriptures  of  ver.  39.  In  all  the  revelation  given 
through  him  Moses  wrote  concerning  Jesus.  His 
great  purpose  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  true 
Prophet  and  Priest  and  King  of  Israel.  Christ 
was  '  the  end  of  the  law.'  Had,  therefore,  the 
Jews  'believed  Moses,' — that  is,  accepted  his 
witness  in  its  true  character,  and  entered  into  its 
spirit, — they  would  have  been  led  by  that  pre- 
paratory prophetic  teaching  to  believe  the  Christ 
of  whom  Moses  wrote. 

Ver.  47.  Bnt  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  will  ye  believe  my  words?  If  however 
they  did  not  truly  believe  the  written  word,  which 
was  constantly  in  their  hands,  which  was  the 
object  of  so  much  reverence,  which,  as  written, 
could  be  studied  again  and  again  for  the  removal  of 
every  difficulty  and  the  investigation  of  every  claim, 
then  might  it  well  be  expected  that  they  would 
refuse  to  receive  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke. 
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T/ie  Feeding  of  tlie  Five  Thousand. 

1  A  FTER  these  things  Jesus  went  over '  the  sea  of  Galilee, 

2  XjL  which  is  the  sea  of  *  Tiberias.  And  *a  great  multi- 
tude followed  him,  because  they  saw  his  miracles*  which  he 

3  did  on  them  that  were  diseased.*      And  Jesus  went  up  into 

4  a*   mountain,  and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.      '  And  *  ^ chap.  ii.  13. 

5  the  passover,  a*  feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.  ''When 
Jesus  then'  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  company 
come*  unto  him,  he*  saith  unto  'Philip,  Whence  shall  we*® 

6  buy  bread,  that   these  may  eat }      And "   this   he   said    to 

7  prove  '*  him  :  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  "  do.  Philip 
answered  him,  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  "  may  take  a  little. 

8  One  of  his  disciples,  -^Andrew,  Simon   Peter's  brother,  saith /chap. i. 40 

9  unto  him,  There  is  a  lad  "  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves, 
and  two  small  **  fishes :  but  ^  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? 

10  And  Jesus  said.  Make  the  men  "  sit  down.     Now  there  was 
much  grass  in  the  place.     So  the  men  sat  down,  in  number 

'  away  to  the  other  side  of    •  beheld  the  signs        *  sick  *  the 

•Now  •  the  '  Jesus  therefore  having 

"  and  having  seen  that  a  great  multitude  cometh     *  omit  he 


g^  Kings  iv 
43- 


*•  are  we  to 


"  Now 


is 


proving 


i«  was  about  to 


"  omitoi  them    ^*  little  lad    "  omit  small      "  Jesus  said.  Make  the  people 
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11  about  five  thousand.     And  Jesus"  took  the  loaves;  and  when 

he  had  *  given  thanks,  he  distributed  to  the  disciples,  and  the  ^ver.M. 
disciples  "  to  them  that  were  set "  down  ;  and  likewise  "*  of  the    xv.  36. 

12  fishes  as  much  as  they  would.     When"  they  were  filled,  he 
said "  unto  his  disciples.  Gather  up  the  fragments  **  that  re- 

13  main,  that  nothing  be  lost.      Therefore  they  gathered  them 
together,  and  filled  twelve  'baskets  with  the  fragments  of**  « Matt. adv. 
the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above  unto 

them  that  had  eaten. 

14  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus 

did,  said,"  This  is  of  a  truth  *that  prophet  that  should  come"'  *i>eut.xTiiL 

15  into  the  world.     When"  Jesus  therefore  perceived"  that  they  ' 
would  "  come  and  take  him  by  force,"*  to  make  him  a "  king, 
he  "  departed  **  again  '  into  a  "  mountain  himself  alone. 

16  '"And  when  even  was  now  come,  his  disciples  went  down  **'**»«^»^ 


chap.  t.  ax, 
vu.  40. 
Comp.  Matt. 
xi.  3 ;  chap, 
tv.  19,  zi.  ST. 
/Ver.  3. 
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17  unto  the  sea.  And  entered  into  a  ship,'*  and  went*'  over  the 
sea  toward  *  Capernaum.'®     And  it  was  now  dark,"  and  Jesus  «chii>.u.  ra. 

18  was  not**  come  to  them.    And  the  sea  arose*'  by  reason  of  a 

19  great  wind  that  blew.     So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they  see  *"  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea, 

20  and  drawing  nigh  unto  the  ship :  *•  and  they  were  afraid.     But 

21  he  saith  unto  them.  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.     Then  they  willingly 
received  him  into  the  ship :  *'  and  immediately  the  ship  "  was 


at  the  land  whither  they  went. 


^*  o^nit  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples 
**  And  whe«     **  saith 


>8  Jesus  therefore 

*®  had  sat        '^  likewise  also 

'*  Gather  together  the  pieces  **  baskets  with  pieces  from 

*•  When  therefore  the  people  saw  the  sign  that  he  did,  they  said 


*'  the  prophet  that  cometh  *^  omit  When 


S9 


perceiving 


*®  were  about  to  *^  and  carry  him  off      •*  omit  a  "  omit  he 

**  retired  **  the  ^*  boat  *'  were  coming 

'^  unto  Capernaum  ^^  And  darkness  had  already  come  on 

*®  not  yet  **  was  raging  **  behold 

**  They  were  willing  therefore  to  receive  him  into  the  boat 


Contents.  The  sixth  chapter  continues  the 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews,  under  the  same 
point  of  view  as  that  which  we  found  to  be  pro- 
minent in  chap.  v.  As  in  that  chapter  Jesus  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  sabbath,  so  in  this  He  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Passover ;  He  is  the  true  bread, 
the  true  substance  of  our  Paschal  feast.  The 
section  now  before  us,  contained  in  the  first  part 
of  the  chapter,  may  be  divided  into  three  subor- 
dinate  parts— (i)  vers.  1-13,  the  miracle  of  the 
multiplying  of  the  bread ;  (2)  vers.  14,  15,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  miracle  upon  the  Galilean 
multitude,  leading  Jesus  to  withdraw  to  the  other 
side  of  the  sea ;  (3)  vers.  16-21,  the  storm  and 
the  reassuring  of  the  disciples. 

Ver.  I.  iJter  these  tnings.  Like  chap,  v., 
this  chapter  opens  with  an  indefinite  note  of  time, 
'after  these  tnings.*  In  the  former  instance  we 
saw  that  the  interval  covered  by  the  expression 
may  have  been  two  or  three  months ;  here,  if  we 


take  the  feast  spoken  of  in  chap.  ▼.  i  to  have 
been  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  events  of  the  two 
chapters  v.  and  vi.  were  not  separated  by  more 
than  about  two  or  three  weeks,  for  Purim  was  past 
and  the  Passover  was  drawing  near  (ver.  4). 
From  the  other  Evangelists  we  know  that  Jesus 
went  into  Galilee  after  the  imprisonment  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  iv.  12;  Mark  i.  14);  and  also 
that  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist  He  withdrew 
from  Galilee  (Matt.  xiv.  13 ;  Mark  vi.  31).  In 
this  Gospel  we  have  already  met  with  two  visits 
to  Galilee  (chap.  ii.  i,  iv.  3  and  43),  and  another 
is  Implied  in  the  verse  before  us.  Which  of  these 
three  is  the  joumev  spoken  of  in  Matt.  iv.  12? 
Certainly  not  the  first  (John  IL  I,  11),  for  John 
was  not  then  cast  into  prison  (chap.  iii.  24). 
Probably  not  the  second,  for  chap.  iv.  I  implies 
that  the  Baptist  was  still  at  that  time  engaged  in 
active  work  (see  note  on  iv.  i).  It  would  seem 
therefore  that  the  visit  to  which  the  earlier  Evmn> 
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geltsts  give  so  much  prominence,  which  indeed  is 
the  commencement  of  their  detailed  history  of  the 
Saviour's  public  ministry,  took  place  after  the 
feast  to  which  reference  is  made  in  chap.  v.  i. 
It  is  in  complete  accordance  with  this  that  Jesus 
in  chap.  v.  35  uses  words  which  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Baptist's  public  work  was  at  an  end. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  earlier  Evangelists 
enable  us  completely  to  fill  up  the  interval  between 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.*  Indeed  (assuming  the  feast  of 
chap.  V.  to  be  Purim),  the  chief  objection  raised 
agamst  the  view  we  iidvocate  is  that  the  period  of 
t&ee  weeks  is  too  short  for  the  events  which  come 
in  between  our  Lord's  journey  to  Galilee  and  the 
Feeding  of  the  Multitude.  Mark  for  instance 
relates  the  one  in  i.  14  and  the  other  in  vi.  30-44. 
No  doubt  the  first  impression  made  on  any  reader 
is  that  such  a  series  of  events  must  have  occupied 
months  rather  than  weeks ;  but  if  the  narrative  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  such  an  impression.  The  three 
EvangeUsts  seem  to  have  been  led  rather  to  give  a 
full  description  of  certain  parts  than  an  outhne  of 
the  whole  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee.  If 
the  days  seem  crowded  with  events,  the  intensity 
of  the  living  ministry  of  Jesus  does  but  receive  the 
fuller  illustration,  and  we  have  the  most  impressive 
comment  on  His  own  words  in  this  Gospel  (iv> 
34,  ix.  4)  and  on  the  closing  testimony  of  the 
apostle  (xxi.  25).  Between  these  chapters,  then, 
must  be  placed  many  of  the  most  familiar  chapters 
of  the  earlier  Gospels.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
wonderful  miracles  wrought  in  Capernaum  and  in 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to 
this  interval  belong  the  appointment  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  Sermon  on  tne  Mount,  the  Parables 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xiii.),  the  death 
of  John  .the  Baptist  in  the  castle  of  Machserus. 
But  John's  omission  of  all  that  happened  during 
our  Lord's  sojourn  in  Galilee  until  the  point  to 
which  this  verse  relates  is  in  accord  with  the 
general  structure  of  his  Gospel ;  and  the  special 
reason  which  led  him  to  relate  the  particular  events 
of  this  chapter,  and  these  only,  will  be  noticed  as 
we  proceed.  Nothing,  we  may  add,  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  twofold  character  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  as  addressed  to  *  the  Jews '  and 
the  doctors  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
multitudes  of  Galilee  on  the  other,  than  a  com- 
parison of  the  discourse  in  Jerusalem  which  we 
nave  just  considered  (chap,  v.)  with  the  Sermon 
and  the  Parables  spoken  but  a  few  days  later. — 
Jesm  went  away  to  the  other  Bide  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From 
Luke  ix.  10  we  learn  that  the  place  to  which  Jesus 
crossed  over  was  Bethsaida,  that  is,  Bethsaida 
Julias  in  Gaulonitis,  a  place  near  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  the  lake,  to  be  carefullv  distinguished 
from  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  which  was  on  the 
western  shore.  It  is  remarkable  that  John  should 
give  a  twofold  designation  of  the  sea, — sea  of 
Galilee  and  (sea)  of  Tiberias.  The  latter  name, 
which  perhaps  was  best  known  by  those  amongst 
whom  ne  wrote,  is  used  by  him  alone,  here  and  in 
chap.  xxi.  I :  the  former,  'sea  of  Galilee,'  is  the 
name  r^ularly  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  In 
Luke's  Gospel  the  only  name  is  lake  of  Gennesaret 
(chap.  V.  I). 

Ver.  2.  And  a  great  multitude  followed  him, 
because  they  beheld  the  signs  which  he  did  on 
them  that  were  sick.  The  Greek  words  are  very 
expressive,  pointing  clearly  to  repeated  miracles 


of  healing,  on  account  of  which  crowds  followed 
him  continually  from  place  to  place.  This  is  the 
only  verse  in  John's  Gospel  corresponding  with 
the  many  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that 
briefly  record  a  multitude  of  such  works  (Matt.  iv. 
24,  viii.  16,  ix.  35,  XV.  30 ;  Mark  vi.  56 ;  Luke  |ix. 
II,  etc.);  and  it  refers  to  that  very  Galilean 
ministry  to  which  those  records  belong.  In  Judea, 
as  in  unbelieving  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  5),  '  He  could 
not  do  manv  mighty  works.' 

Ver.  3.  And  Jesus  went  up  into  the  moun- 
tain, and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.  He 
retired  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  prayer,  and  that 
he  might  instruct  his  disciples> — the  twelve  who 
had  just  returned  from  their  mission  (Mark  vi.  30). 
'The  mountain'  we  must  probably  tmderstand 
in  a  general  sense  as  meanmg  the  high  ground 
near  Bethsaida.  In  this  part  the  eastern  hills 
closely  approach  the  lake. 

Ver.  4.  Kow  the  passover,  the  feast  of  the 
Jews,  was  nigh.  On  the  words  'of  the  Jews' 
see  the  notes  on  i.  19,  ii.  13.  The  addition  here 
serves  to  explain  why  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  the 
Passover.  He  had  been  rejected  by  the  Jews  at 
the  former  Passover  (ii.  18) :  the  feast,  which  had 
before  that  time  been  robbed  by  them  of  its  sanc- 
tity, belonged  after  their  rejection  of  Him  no 
longer  to  His  Father  but  'to  the  Jews.'  But  if 
Jesus  did  not  visit  Jerusalem  for  this  festival,  why 
is  it  mentioned  here  ?  It  certainly  serves  a  chrono- 
logical purpose  (though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  this 
was  the  Passover  immediately  following  that  of  ii. 
II) ;  but  even  in  such  incidental  notices  as  these 
John  has  not  his  eye  only  or  chiefly  on  chronology. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  to  account  for  the 
crowds  which  followed  Him,  and  which  may  have 
consisted  mainly  or  partly  of  the  Galilean  caravan 
on  its  way  to  the  holy  city  to  attend  the  feast. 
But  ver.  2  makes  this  unlikely,  for  it  gives  an 
entirely  diflerent  explanation  of  the  concourse. 
Besides  which,  ver.  5  seems  to  connect  the  notice 
of  the  season  and  the  miracle  to  follow  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  rather  an  internal  than  an  ex- 
ternal relation  between  them.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Evangelist  by  this  mention  of 
the  Passover  intends  to  show  us  Uie  light  in  which 
the  whole  narrative  should  be  viewed.  The  mir- 
acle and  the  discourses  alike  relate  to  the  true 
Passover,  the  reality  and  substance  of  that  feast 
which  has  now,  alas !  become  '  the  feast  of  the 
Jews.' 

Ver.  5.  Jesus  therefore  having  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  having  seen  that  a  great  multi- 
tude Cometh  unto  him.  The  place  in  which  the 
multitudes  were  gathering  was  a  desert  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.— Saith  unto  Philip,  Whence 
are  we  to  buy  hr^Mi,  that  these  may  eat  f  It  was 
as  they  drew  near  that  Jesus  addressed  the  ques- 
tion to  Philip.  The  other  narratives  say  nothing 
of  it,  but  all  represent  the  disciples  as  coming  to 
their  Lord  when  the  day  be|;an  to  wane  to  beg 
Him  to  send  away  the  multitudes.  Our  Lord's 
question  to  Philip,  then,  is  entirely  independent  of 
tne  later  petition  of  the  twelve.  Even  were  it 
otherwise,  however,  and  were  John  referring  to 
the  same  point  of  time  as  the  other  Evangelists, 
there  would  be  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting 
that  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  narra- 
tives, for  none  of  them  can  contain  all  that  passed 
between  the  disciples  and  their  Master.  Besides 
this,  the  eleven  may  not  have  heard  the  words,  or 
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inay  not  have  seen  their  significance  if  they  did 
hear  them. 

Ver.  6.  Kow  thii  he  said  proving  him :  for  he 
biniflelf  knew  what  he  was  about  to  do.  Why 
Philip  was  addressed  is  a  question  often  raised. 
The  mention  of  the  circumstance  may  be  only  the 
graphic  touch  of  an  eye-witness,  and  there  may  be 
nothing  important  in  the  Master's  choice  of  the 
disciple  whose  faith  He  is  to  try.  Yet  it  is  more 
likely  that  some  special  reason  did  exist.  Philip 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  making  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  company  of  disciples  : 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  chap.  xii.  6.  Or  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  character  of 
Philip's  mind  that  led  to  the  special  selection  of 
him  ror  trial ;  and  the  incident  related  in  xii.  22 
has  been  appealed  to  as  showing  a  tendency  on 
hb  part  to  a  caution  that  might  become  excessive 
and  obstructive  to  the  development  of  faith.  A 
more  correct  explanation  may  be  that,  intending 
to  manifest  Himself  as  the  fulfilment  of  what  is 
written  in  the  law,  Jesus  turns  first  to  one  who 
had  confessed  Him  as  the  subject  of '  the  law  and 
the  prophets'  (i.  45).  He  would  test  him,  and 
try  whether  he  had  entered  into  the  fiill  meaning 
of  his  own  confession. 

Ver.  7.  Philip  answered  him.  Two  hundred 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them, 
that  every  one  may  take  a  little.  As  the  num- 
ber of  the  men  alone  proved  to  be  five  thousand, 
an  expenditure  of  200  *  pence '  (1.^.  200  denarii) 
would  allow  less  than  a  amariuSf  or  about  eight- 
pence  of  our  money,  to  twenty-five  persons,  and 
that  sum  would  not  purchase  in  ordinary  times 
more  than  five  or  six  ounces  of  bread  for  each. 
Philip  might  well  say  that  it  was  '  not  sufficient 
for  them.* 

Ver.  8.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  saith  unto  him.  On  the  appel- 
lation here  given  to  Andrew  see  on  chap.  i.  40. 
Andrew  is  again  associated  with  Philip  in  chap, 
xii.  22. 

Ver.  o.  There  is  a  little  lad  here  which  hath 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes:  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  f  John  shows  Andrew  as 
standing  somewhat  in  advance  of  Philip,  in  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  think  that  their  little  store 
may  be  set  before  the  multitude,  though  he  is  per- 
plexed at  his  own  suggestion.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles 
Andrew  takes  precedence  of  Philip. 

Ver.  10.  Jesus  said.  Make  the  people  sit 
down.  *  The  people,*  a  general  word,  including 
both  men  and  women,  is  used  here.  They 
are  directed  to  sit  down,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  ease  in  the  distribution  of  the  food,  but 
also  because  the  Lord  is  preparing  to  set  a  feast 
before  them,  and  they  sit  down  with  Him  as  His 
guests. — Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place.  So  Mark  speaks  of  the  *  green  grass,' — a 
minute  but  interesting  coincidence.  The  circum- 
stance is  one  that  an  eye-witness  would  naturally 
note,  especially  after  relating  the  direction  given 
that  the  multitude  should  sit  down.  John  alone 
has  given  the  season  of  the  year  (ver.  4) ;  on  this 
day  of  early  spring  the  grass  would  be  flourishing 
and  abundant. — 80  the  men  sat  down,  in  number 
about  five  tibousand.  The  '  men '  are  now  singled 
out  for  special  mention,  probably  because  they, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sat  down 
first.  Wc  may  also  suppose  that  the  number  of 
women  and  children  would  not  be  very  large. 


Ver.  II.  Jesus  therefore  took  the  loaves;  and 
when  he  had  given  thanks  he  distributed  to 
them  that  had  sat  down ;  likewise  also  of  the 
fishes  as  much  as  they  would.  Jesus  alone  is 
mentioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  employed 
the  agency  of  His  disciples.  In  Mark  vL  41  we 
read  uat  Jesus  gave  the  loaves  to  His  discipies  to 
set  before  the  multitude ;  but,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  that  the  '  two  fishes  divided  He  amongst 
them  all ; '  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  mode 
of  distribution  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
However  done,  the  work  of  distribution  was  really 
His,  and  the  Evangelist  would  fix  our  thoughts 
on  Him  alone.  This  miracle,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  is  (witli  the  exception  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection)  the  only  one  related  by  all  four 
£van<4elists.  The  differences  in  the  accounts  are 
very  slight.  It  b  curious  to  note  that  in  all  the 
other  narratives  of  it  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
'blessed'  before  He  brake  the  loaves,  whereas 
in  the  two  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  He  '  gave  thanks  *  before  breaking  the 
bread :  here,  however,  giving  thanks  takes  the  place 
of  blessing.  When  the  mir^e  is  referred  to  below 
(ver.  23),  the  Lord's  'giving  thanks'  is  brought 
into  prominence.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  word  is  here  used  with  intentional  significance, 
probably  with  marked  reference  to  the  Paschal 
meal,  at  which  thanksgiving  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
indeed  between  the  description  before  us  and  the 
accounts  of  the  last  supper,  especially  that  given 
in  I  Cor.  xi. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  they  were  filled,  he  saith 
unto  his  disciples.  Gather  together  the  pieces 
that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.  The  earlier 
Gospels  relate  the  act  of  the  disciples,  but  not  the 
command  of  Jesus.  John,  everywhere  intent  on 
what  his  Master  did  and  said,  preserves  for  us 
this  word.  The  design  of  the  command  is  to 
bring  out  the  preciousness  of  the  food  which 
Jesus  had  given,  —  not  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
economy,  or  to  reprove  the  over-scrupulous  cal- 
culations of  Andrew  and  Philip.  It  is  usual  to 
understand  by  *  pieces '  the  fragments  broken  by 
the  multitude  during  their  m^ ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  pieces  broken  by  our 
Lord, — pieces  that  remained  undistributed  or  un- 
consumcd  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  supply. 

Ver.  13.  Therefore  they  gathered  Uiem  to- 
gether, and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  pieces 
from  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained 
over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 
The  repetition  of  the  words,  'the  five  barley 
loaves,'  is  remarkable ;  the  writer  wishes  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  identity  of  the  fragments  with 
the  loaves  of  the  original  supply.  Mark  speaks 
of  the  collection  of  the  firagments  of  the  fishes 
(vi.  43) ;  Tohn,  intent  on  the  idea  to  be  unfolded, 
alike  in  the  scene  and  in  the  discourse  that  fol- 
lowed it,  passes  by  this  circumstance.  The 
number  of  baskets  was  twelve.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  each  Apostle  had  his  own  'basket,' 
and  that  each  of  these  was  filled.  Nor  is  it 
fanciful  to  see  in  this  a  token  that  what  was 
symbolized  by  the  precious  bread  was  destined 
for  each  tribe  of  Israel.  In  every  narrative  of 
this  miracle  the  same  word  {cophinus)  is  used  for 
basket ;  in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  (Matt.  xv.  37 ;  Mark  viii.  8)  the  word 
is  entirely  different ;  and  where  the  two  miracles 
are  referred  to  together,  each   retains  the  word 
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that  belongs  to  it ;  so  that  in  Matt.  xvi.  9,  10,  and 
Mark  viii.  19,  20,  the  word  'baskets,'  repeated 
in  our  translation,  answers  to  different  words. 
John's  agreement  with  the  other  Evangelists  in 
so  minute  a  point  as  the  use  of  cophinus  in 
connection  with  this  miracle  is  interesting  and 
important. 

Ver,  14.  When  therefore  the  people  saw  the 
■ign  thftt  he  did,  they  said.  <The  people,'— 
1.^.,  the  people  of  ver.  10,  those  who  haa  been 
fed  and  satisfied.  Are  we,  however,  to  under- 
stand that  they  saw  the  '  wonder,'  but  saw  in  it 
no  '  sign,'  as  it  is  said  by  our  Lord  below,  '  Ye 
follow  me  not  because  ye  saw  signs ;'  or  may  we 
suppose  that  even  to  this  multitude  the  miracle 
was  a  sign,  like  the  miracles  of  healing  which 
they  had  witnessed  before  ?  (ver.  2).  The  latter 
interpretation  is  nearer  to  the  words  of  John,  and 
is  more  probable.  If  in  anv  sense  the  cures  were 
'signs'  to  the  beholders,  the  multiplying  of  the 
loaves  must  have  been  a  greater  'sign.  Their 
own  words  confirm  this,  for  they  receive  the 
miracle  as  the  heaven-appointed  token  of  the 
mission  of  Jesus.  Still  they  did  not  really  look 
beneath  the  sur&ce;  in  the  depth  of  meaning 
which  the  word  has  to  John,  the  wonderful  work 
was  not  apprehended  as  a  'sign.'  Our  Lord's 
design  in  tnis  chapter  is,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
remove  their  ignorance  on  this  very  point. — This 
is  of  a  tmth  the  prophet  that  oometh  into 
the  world.  To  an  Israelite  a  miracle  at  once 
suggested  the  thought  of  a  prophet  (Deut.  xiii.  i), 
as  the  general  name  for  one  who  had  received  a 
Divine  mission.  But  here  it  is  of  the  Prophet  that 
they  speak,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  promise  of 
Deut.  xviiL  15  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  21).  The 
general  expectation  which  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  this  time  clothed  itself  in  different  forms 
of  expression,  according  to  the  events  which  drew 
it  forth.  Perhaps  the  miracle  of  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iv.  43)  rose  to  their  thought,  or  that  of  Elijah 
(I  Kings  xvii.  14);  and  the  memory  of  their 
ancient  prophets  drew  along  with  it  the  promise 
of  the  Prophet  now  to  come.  More  prolDably  it 
was  to  the  miracle  of  the  manna  that  their  minds 
recurred,  and  the  work  of  Moses  brought  to  recol- 
lection the  promise  which  Moses  lefl  behind  him 
for  the  last  days.  The  words  used  by  the  people 
leave  no  doubt  that  here  at  least  the  Prophet  is 
identified  with  the  Messiah,  whose  most  frequent 
designation  seems  to  have  been  '  He  that  cometh ' 
(Matt.  xL  3,  etc.),  or  more  fully,  *  He  that  cometh 
into  the  world '  (comp.  chap.  i.  9). 

Ver.  15.  Jeeos  thmfore  perceiving  that  they 
were  about  to  come  and  carry  him  A  to  make 
bhn  king,  retired  again  into  the  mountain 
Umeelf  alone.  The  thought  of  '  Messiah '  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  exclamation  related 
in  the  last  verse  and  the  purpose  here  mentioned. 
The  Messiah  is  to  reign  in  the  royal  city :  to 
Jerusalem  therefore  they  would  now  carry  Him 
by  force,  and  there  proclaim  Him  king.  Their 
words  here  given  are  taken  up  again  in  chap.  xii. 
13,  when  the  Galilean  multitudes  go  to  meet  Him 
to  escort  Him  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem,  crying 
out,  '  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel.'  But  the  hour  for  a 
triumphant  entry  has  not  yet  arrived.  Jesus  reads 
their  purpose,  and  frustrates  it  by  retiring  again  to 
'  the  mountain '  (ver.  3),  from  which  He  came 
down  to  teach  the  mrltitudes  and  to  heal  their 
sick  (Luke  ix.   11).    The  first  two  Evangelists 
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tell  us  that  He  retired  into  the  mountain  'to 
pray ;  *  but  the  two  motives  assigned  are  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Our  Lord's 
withdrawal  from  view  after  His  miracles  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  this  Gospel.  The  reason  here 
explained  would  naturally  operate  at  other  times 
also ;  but  there  are  peculiarities  of  language  which 
seem  to  show  that  John  beheld  in  all  the  '  signs ' 
— which  were  occasional  manifestations  of  the 
glory  of  Jesus— emblems  of  His  whole  manifes- 
tation, of  all  that  lay  between  His  coming  forth 
from  the  Father  and  His  final  withdrawsd  from 
the  world  and  return  to  the  Father.  There  is  a 
beautiful  harmony  between  the  prayer  of  which 
other  Gospels  speak,  the  solitariness  ('Himself 
alone')  here  brought  before  us,  and  the  later 
words  of  Jesus,  *  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me, 
He  hath  not  left  me  alone '  (chap.  viii.  29),  '  I  am 
not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me '  (chap, 
xvi.  32). 

No  one  can  read  the  four  narratives  of  this 
miracle  without  being  struck  with  their  essential 
harmony  in  the  midst  of  apparent  diversities. 
Every  narrative  contributes  some  new  feature ; 
almost  every  one  introduces  some  particular 
which  we  cannot  with  positive  certainty  adjust 
with  the  other  narratives,  though  we  may  see 
clearly  that  in  more  ways  than  one  it  might  be 
so  adjusted.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  this 
place  to  call  attention  to  these  other  narratives, 
because  John  alone  records  the  impression  made 
upon  the  multitude,  and  (as  has  been  well  sug- 
gested by  Godet)  this  impression  may  explain  a 
very  remarkable  word  used  both  by  Matthew  and 
by  Mark.  These  Evangelists  relate  (Matt.  xiv. 
22 ;  Mark  vi.  45)  that  Jesus  *  compelled '  His 
disciples  to  return  to  their  boat  until  He  should 
have  dismissed  the  people.  No  motive  for  the 
compulsion  is  supplied  by  the  two  writers  who  use 
the  word.  If,  however,  this  was  the  crisis  of  the 
Galilean  ministry,  and  the  multitudes,  impressed 
by  other  recent  miracles,  and  moved  beyond 
measure  by  the  last,  must  now  be  withheld  from 
their  premature  design  to  proclaim  Him  king,  it 
becomes  necessary  forcibly  to  separate  the  disciples 
as  well  as  Himself  from  the  excited  crowds  in  the 
hour  of  their  highly-wrought  enthusiasm.  Even 
though  Jesus  Himself  were  absent,  yet  if  the 
contagious  excitement  of  the  people  should  com- 
municate itself  to  the  Galilean  disciples  also,  the 
plan  of  His  working  would  (humanly  speaking) 
be  frustrated.  Perhaps,  too,  this  decisive  breaking 
with  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  this  practical 
renunciation  of  the  honours  the  people  would 
confer  and  of  the  political  sovereignty  to  which 
they  would  raise  Him,  may  furnish  one  reason  for 
John's  selection  of  this  miracle,  already  so  well 
known  in  the  Church.  Another  reason  is  made 
evident  by  the  discourse  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  16.  And  when  even  was  now  come,  hia 
diaciplee  went  down  unto  the  sea.  Before  Jesus 
retired  to  the  mountain  He  had  constrained  His 
disciples  to  leave  Him  for  the  shore  :  when  they 
had  left  He  dismissed  the  people,  withdrawing 
from  them,  probably  by  exercising  such  influence 
as  is  implied  in  chap.  v.  13,  viii.  ^9,  x.  39. 

Ver.  17.  And  entered  into  a  Doat,  and  were 
coming  over  the  sea  unto  Oapemanm.  And 
darkness  had  already  come  on,  and  Jeena  was 
not  yet  come  to  them.  Probably  they  were  in- 
tending to  coast  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  be- 
tween Bethsaida-Julias  and  Capernaum :  in  this 
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Ihey  were  no  doubt  following  their  Master*s  direc- 
tions. The  words  that  follow  show  clearly  that 
they  expected  Him  to  rejoin  them  at  some  point 
on  the  coast. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  wa  was  imging  by  retaon  of 
a  great  wind  that  blew.  The  darkness  and  the 
storm  rendered  their  position  one  of  great  peril. 
There  had  arisen  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
squalls  to  which  all  inland  waters  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills  intersected  with  gullies  are  liable. 
Many  travellers  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
such  storms  beat  with  peculiar  force  upon  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  present  instance  the  '  great 
wind '  would  seem  to  have  been  from  the  north. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  storm  was  to  drive  the 
disciples  out  to  sea  till  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  which  is  at  its  broadest  a  little  south  of 
their  starting-point. 

Ver.  19.  80  when  they  had  rowed  about  five 
and  twenty  or  thirty  fnrlongs.  If  the  wind  had 
driven  them  southwards  soon  after  their  starting, 
they  would  be  near  the  eastern  coast  at  a  point 
where  the  lake  is  about  forty  furlongs  broad.  If 
therefore  they  had  rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  fur- 
longs, they  would  not  be  far  n'om  '  the  midst  of 
the  sea*  (Mark  vi.  47).  The  agreement  between 
the  two  narratives  is  clearly  'undesigned,'  and 
therefore  the  more  interesting.  —  They  behold 
Jesuf  walking  on  the  sea,  and  dza^dng  nigh 
onto  the  boat:  and  they  were  afraid.  When 
Jesus  drew  near  to  the  boat,  it  was  the  *  fourth 
watch'  (Matt.  xiv.  25),  and  therefore  the  darkest 
part  of  the  night ;  some  eight  or  nine  hours  had 
^ssed  since  they  left  Him  with  the  multitude. 
The  wind  was  boisterous,  the  sea  raging,  their 
strength  was  spent  with  rowing  (Mark  vi.  48),  when 
suddenly  they  behold  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  boat.  They 
knew  not  that  it  was  He,  and  were  terrified. 

Vers.  20,  21.  But  he  eaith  unto  them,  It  is  I; 
be  not  afraid.  They  were  willing  therefore  te 
receive  him  into  the  boat.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  enough  to  remove  all  their  fears. 
They  would  have  kept  away  from  the  apparition, 
affrighted  ;  but  now  their  will  was  to  receive  their 
Master.  TTiis  renewed  mention  of  the  *  will  * 
(compare  chap.  v.  6,  40)  is  striking  and  character- 
istic.    In  the  first  two  Evangelists  we  read  of  our 


Lord's  entering  the  boat,  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  words  here  present  a  difficulty  as  imply- 
ing a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  that  was 
not  fulfilled.  But  tnere  is  really  no  discrepancy 
whatever.  John  mentions  the  will  only,  assuming 
that  every  reader  would  understand  that  the  wiU 
was  carried  into  effect  (comp.  i.  43,  v.  35). — And 
immediately  the  boat  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  went.  They  were  making  for  Capemanm, 
and  this  town  they  reached  immediately.  It  is 
plain  that  John  intends  to  relate  what  was  not  an 
ordinary  occurrence  but  a  miracle.  The  first  two 
Evangelists  do  not  speak  of  it,  but  their  words 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  John's  account,  for 
immediately  after  the  lulling  of  the  wind  they 
mention  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  'signs  recorded  in 
this  Gospel.  Unlike  the  former  miracle  (the 
feeding  of  the  multitude),  it  is  not  mentioned  again 
or  in  any  way  expressly  referred  to;  hence  we 
have  less  certainty  as  to  the  position  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Evangelist.  That  to  him  it  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  history  we  may  be  sure ;  but  the 
event  is  not  as  closely  interwoven  with  the  texture 
of  his  narrative  as  are  the  other  miracles  which  he 
records.  The  thoughts  which  are  here  prominent 
are  the  separation  of  the  disciples  from  their  Lord, 
their  difficulties  amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
their  fear  as  they  dimly  see  Jesus  approaching, 
the  words  which  remove  their  fear,  their  *wiiT* 
to  receive  Him,  the  immediate  end  of  all  their 
trouble  and  danger.  The  cardinal  thought  is 
their  safety  when  they  have  received  Jesus.  The 
narrative  is  connected  with  that  which  precedes 
in  that,  here  as  there,  all  attention  is  concentrated 
on  the  Redeemer  Himself,  who  in  sovereign  power 
and  in  infinite  grace  manifests  His  glory.  It  is 
still  more  closely  joinbd  with  what  comes  after,  as 
it  teaches  on  the  one  hand  the  safety  of  all  who 
are  with  Him  (vers.  37-39),  and  on  the  other  the 
necessity  of  man's  receiving  Him,  opening  his 
heart  to  His  words,  committing  Himself  to  Him 
by  faith  (ver.  40).  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
question  of  Jesus  and  the  answer  of  the  twelve,  of 
which  we  read  in  ver.  68,  are  closely  linked  with 
the  teaching  of  that  night  in  which  the  disciples 
foand  at  once  the  end  of  peril  and  rest  from  tcil 
wlKn  they  saw  and  received  their  Lord. 


Chapter  VI.    22-71. 

Passover  Discourses  of  Jesus, 

22  nr^HE  day  following,  when  *  the  people "  which  stood  on  the 

X  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat  * 
there,  save  that  *  one  whereinto  his  disciples  were  entered,*  and 
that  Jesus  went  not  with  his  disciples  into  the  boat,  but  that  his 

23  disciples  were  gone*  away  alone ;  (Howbeit  there  came  other' 
boats  from  *  Tiberias  nigh  unto  the  place  where  they  did  eat  «^'«'-»- 

24  bread,'  after  that  the  Lord  had  *  given  thanks:)  When  the*^*^-**- 


*  omit  when  *  multitude  •  little  boat 

*  omit  from  whereinto  to  entered       •  went       '  omit  other 


*  omit  that 
■  the  bread 
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people*  therefore  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his 
disciples,  they  also  took  shipping,*  and  came  to  'Capernaum,  cWer.iy. 

25  seeking  for  Jesus.    And  when  they  had  found  him  on  the  other 

side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  him,  *^  Rabbi,  when  camest  thou  'Chap.  i.  3». 

26  hither?    Jesus  answered  them  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,*®  but 

27  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled.^^    Labour" 

not  for  the  meat "  which  '  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  ^  chap,  w, 
' endureth '*  unto  -^everlasting"  life,  which  the  ^Son  of  man/^p-?»-«5 

«*  '  g  Chap.  1. 51. 

shall  *give  unto  you  :  '  for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."  J^^' J**®* 

28  Then  said   they"   unto  him,  What  shall"  we  do,  that  we    **3^- 

29  might"  work  the* works  of  God?     Jesus  answered  and  said  *fcS.'i^^': 
unto  them,  This  is  the  *  work  of  God,  that  ye  'believe  on"®  /cSp.^'ti. 

30  him  whom  he  hath"'  sent      They  said  therefore  unto  him,    i^jXiii. 
**  What  sign  shewest  thou  then,""  that  we  may  see,  and  believe  JSod.  n.  18. 

31  thee?  what  dost  thou  work?    "Our  fathers  did  eat  manna""    ^^^^' 
in  the  desert  ;"*  as  it  is  written,  ^  He  gave  them  bread  from  "*    Luke'Jiiii.8. 

32  heaven  to  eat.     Then  Jesus  "•  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  ''vT'mtl' 
say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that "  bread  from "'  heaven  ;  '^ ps^uJ^il.* 
but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true"®  bread  from"*  heaven."'    *^''^ 

33  For  the  bread  of  God  is  -^he""  which  cometh  down  from"*  ^J^^^^i. 

34  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  'the  world.     ^Then  said  they"*  JoS^lv.Ts. 

35  unto  him.  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.     And ""  Jesus  said 

unto  them,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  '  he  that  cometh ""  to  me  '  ,Y^^-  ^?- 

'  /  Chap.  IV.  14. 

shall  never"*  hunger;   and  he  that  believeth  on"*  me  shall 

36  never"*  thirst.    "But  I  said  unto  you.  That  ye  also  have"'  seen  '"Ver. a6. 

37  me,  and  believe  not.     All  *'that""  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  •'7hap.^;«9, 
come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh ""  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise    ^a';.''  ^'  ^' 

38  cast  out     For  I  ^  came  "  down  from  heaven,  ^  not  to  do  mine    i^^J;  '^'*- 

39  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.     And  this  is  the^aiip.Y!i^; 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,**  that  -^of"  all*"  which  he  ^  See  chap. 

X.  20. 

hath  ■'given  me  I  **  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 

40  again**  at  'the  last  day.    And*'  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  '^^^*^* 
sent  me,*'  that  every  one  which  seeth  *•  the  Son,  and  believeth    *J-  '^*  *»*• 
on  *•  him,  may  *°  have  "*  everlasting  **  life :  and  I  will  *"  raise  him  "ci^p.^j*  3^. 
up  at  '  the  last  day. 

•  they  themselves  got  into  the  little  boats         '®  ye  saw  signs       "  satisfied 
**  Work  *•  eating  **  the  eating  which  abideth  **  eternal 

'•  for  him  the  Father,  God,  did  seal        '^  They  said  therefore      ^*  must 
*•  may  *®  in        **  omit  hath  **  What  then  doest  thou  as  a  sign 

»•  the  manna  "*  wilderness        **  out  of  *®  Jesus  therefore 

*'  the  **  omit  true  "•  add,  the  true  dr^ad.       ««  that 

•*  They  said  therefore  ""  omit  And         ••  is  coming 

*•  shall  in  no  wise         "*  in  "•  shall  in  no  wise  ever 

•'  that  yc  have  indeed  "®  All  that  which  ••  is  coming 

*•  Because  I  have  come        *^  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me        *"  omit  of 
*«  all  that        *♦  me,  of  it  I  **  omit  again  *«  For 

«'  will  of  my  Father  *•  beholdeth  *•  in 

*«  should         ^1  eternal  '"  and  that  I  should 
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41  The  Jews  then  "  murmured  at  **  him,  because  he  said,  I  am 

42  the  bread  which  came  down  from**  heaven.    And  they  said, 

*  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  ^J^^-** 
we  know  ?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,**  I  came  "  down  from  ** 

43  heaven  ?      Jesus  therefore  **   answered   and  said  unto  them, 

44  Murmur  not  among  yourselves.     '  No  man**  can  come  to  me,  cComp.m 
except  the  Father  which  hath  *"  sent  me  draw  •*  him :  and  I 

45  will  raise  him  up  at    'the  last  day.    ''It  is  written  in 
prophets.  And    they  shall  be  all**  taught  of  God.    'Every    f}'/^'^^ 
man  therefore  that  **  hath  heard,**  and  hath  learned  of  the  '  ^*'-  37- 

46  Father,**  cometh  unto  me.    ^Not  that  any  man**  hath  seen^^^^J^f* 
the   Father,   save   he  which  is  of*'  God,   he   hath  seen  the 

47  Father.    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ^  He  that  believeth  on 

48  me**   hath   everlasting**   life.    *I   am   that'*  bread   of   life. 

49  'Your  fathers  did   eat  manna'*   in  the  wilderness,  and   are 


the  ^{«.K^.i3; 

Jer.  xzxt. 


51 


so;  Col.  L 
Z5 ;  z  Tim. 
L  17.  vL  i^ : 
I  John  IT. 
za,  90. 

Comp.  diapL 
iiu  IX,  Tui. 
5; ;  Matt. 

50  dead.'"    *  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  '*  heaven,  ^%i?'a7, 40. 
that  a  man**  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.    *I  am  the  living  ivZ',^] 
bread  which  came  down  from'*  heaven:  if  any  man**  eat'*  of    38.  "^^^^ 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever :  and  '*  the  bread  that  I  will 
give  is  my  '  flesh,  which  I  will  give'*  for  the  life  of  ""the  world.  ^cS^if'^^ 
The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themselves,  saying.  How    [[J^^ii]^*^ 

53  can  this  man  give  us  Ais  flesh  to  eat  ?    Then  Jesus"  said  unto    ?Tim.iu. 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat'*  the  '  flesh    Jji  f]^ 
of  the  "  Son  of  man,  and  drink  '*  his  blood,  ye  have  no  **  life  in    J'yJJn  7. 

54  you.**      Whoso  *•  eateth  my  '  flesh,   and   drinketh  my  blood,  Z^  1 1?.* 
^  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  ^  the  last  day.  ^^m.  97, 40. 

55  For  my  '  flesh  is  meat**  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 

56  He  that  eateth  my  '  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  '  dwelleth  ** 

57  in  me,  and  I  in  him.    ^  As  the  living  Father  hath  **  sent  me. 


52 


^Chap.  XT. 
^  5 ;  X  John 
iu.a4, 

!▼.  X5,  xo. 


and  I  live  by  **  the  Father :  so  he  that  eateth  me,  '  even  *'  he  **  ^S^Tk^ 


vui.  xo. 
/See  vers.  33, 

58. 
«Vcr.  31. 


58  shall  live  by**  me.  'This  is  that  bread  which  came  down 
from  *•  heaven :  not  as  *  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,**  and  are 
dead:**  he  'that  eateth  of**  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever. 

59  These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogue,**  as  he  taught**  in 
*'  Capernaum. 

60  ^  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had  **  heard  t/iis,  »ver.  66. 


vChap.u.  la. 


concerning 


*  therefore  '* 
'  have  come         '*  omit  therefore 

shall  have  drawn 

*  add  from  the  Father 

'  from  •*  amit  on  me 

*  and  died  ^^  out  of 

*  omit  which  I  will  give 
®  drunk  »<>  not 

M  food  «*  abideth 

^  omit  even  •*  he  also 

^  and  died  »'  omit  of 

*  was  teaching  in  a  synagogue 


"  out  of 
*•  No  one 
w  all  be 


•*  omit  of  the  Father 

••  eternal  '» the 

'*  shall  have  eaten 

''  Jesus  therefore 

•*  in  yourselves 

w  omit  hath 

»•  out  of 

•*  omit  in  the  synagogue 

•'  omit  had 


*®  how  doth  he  now  say 

^  omit  hath 

•«  Every  one  that 


*•  any  one 
'*  the  manna 
'*  and  nioreovcr 
^®  have  eaten 
«  He  that 
*•  because  of 
*®  omit  manna 
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61  said,  This  is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  i  ••     When  ''Jesus  jrChap.  u.  24. 
knew*'  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said'* 

62  unto  them,  Doth  this  ^offend  you?'*     WAat  and^  if  ye  shall  j' gap- »^* 

63  see*  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up*  where  'he  was  before?    *It  ^y^^-g 

is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ; *  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  ^^*gP;Hij^'^; 
words  that  I  speak  *  unto  you,  i/iey  are  spirit,  and  t/iey  are  life. 

64  But  *  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.     For  ''Jesus  knew  *Vew.  36,  ji. 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  'who  cVer.71. 

65  should*  betray  him.     And  he  said,  Therefore  ''said  I'  unto  ^'Vers. 44* 45- 
you,  that  no  man  •  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were  *  given 

66  unto  him  of  my  "  Father.     *  From  that  time "  many  of  his  *  ver.  60 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  ^*  with  him. 

67  Then  said  Jesus"  unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away?" 
6S  Then"  Simon  Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 

69  go?"  thou  hast  -^the"  words  of  eternal  life.    ^And  we  be-/ver.63; 
lieve  "  and  are  sure  "  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  *  the  Son  of  the    s^w."^. 

70  living  God.**     Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  **  you  ^xi.  27  :*'  ^'' 

71  twelve,**  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?     He**  spake  of  'Judas    «<5f  **'^* 
Iscariot  **  (Ae  son  of  Simon :  **  for  he  it  was  that  should  *  be-    ^uke  iv.'Ji 
tray**  him,  bemg"'  one  of  the  twelve.  26. 

«  Vcr.  64. 

•«  him  •'  But  Jesus  knowing  •*  concerning  this,  said  ^fi,"te.^* 

••  Doth  this  make  you  to  stumble  ^  What  then       *  if  ye  behold 

*  ascending  ^  maketh  to  live  '  have  spoken 

*  who  it  was  that  would  '  For  this  cause  have  I  said      ^  no  one 

*  have  been         *®  the  **  Upon  this     ^*  no  longer 

1*  Jesus  therefore  said  '*  Would  ye  also  go  ?  '*  omit  Then 

i«  go  away  *'  omit  the    ^®  have  believed  !•  and  we  know 

*•  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God  **  Did  not  I  choose 

**  the  twelve        ■*  Now  he  **  omit  Iscariot 

**  add  Iscariot  ^*  was  about  to  betray  *'  omit  being 


Contents.     In  the  miracle  of  the  multiplying  Jesus,  and  Peter  in  their  name  makes  confession 

of  the  bread  Jesus  has  symbolically  presented  of  his  faith. 

Himself  as  the  true  bread  of  life.  This  thought  .  Ver.  22.  The  day  following,  the  multitude 
is  now  unfolded  in  the  various  discourses  with  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw 
which  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied,  that  there  was  none  other  little  boat  there,  save 
while  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  these  discourses  one,  and  that  Jesus  went  not  with  his  disciples 
is  traced  upon  the  different  classes  of  hearers  in-  into  the  boat,  bat  that  his  disciples  went  away 
troduced  to  us.  The  subordinate  parts  of  this  alone.  During  the  night  of  the  storm  the  multi- 
section are  determined  by  the  mention  of  these  tude  remained  near  tlie  scene  of  the  miracle.  In 
classes — ( 1 )  vers.  22-40,  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  morning  they  are  gathered  on  the  north-eastern 
the  *  multitude,*  which  must  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  coast,  deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  found, 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  'Jews;'  (2)  vers.  They  saw  no  boat  on  the  shore  save  one  little 
41-51,  a  discourse  to  the  'Jews'  who  had  *mur-  boat  too  small  to  hold  the  twelve  disciples,  who 
mured'  at  the  words  spoken  to  the  multitude,  could  not  therefore  have  returned  in  it  to  lake 
The  discourse  contains  the  same  great  truths  as  away  their  Master :  yet  it  was  certain  that  when 
those  previoiisly  dwelt  upon,  but  in  a  sharper  and  the  disciples  set  sail  the  evenins"  before  Jesus 
more  pointed  form  ;  (3)  vers.  52-59,  a  discourse  did  not  go  with  them.  The  natui^  inference  was 
by  which  the  'Jews'  are  still  further  irritated,  that  He  was  still  on  the  eastern  shore,  but  that  His 
Formerly  they  murmured  ;  now  they  strive  among  disciples  were  at  Capernaum  or  some  neighbour- 
themselves,  and  the  discourse  becomes  still  sharper  ing  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
and  more  pointed  than  before ;  (4)  vers.  60-66,  Ver.  23.  Howbeit  there  came  boats  ftatix 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  truths  spoken  by  Jesus  Tiberias  nigh  imto  the  place  where  they  did 
shows  itself  even  upon  the  disciples,  many  of  eat  the  brcttd,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given 
whom  arc  so  offended  that  they  walk  no  more  thanks.  Whilst  they  were  still  in  wonder  and 
with  Him  ;  (5)  vers.  67-71, — while  many  of  the  doubt,  other  boats  came  across  the  sea  near  to  the 
disciples  arc  thus  offended,  the  Twelve,  with  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  preceding  day.  These 
exception  of  Judas,  are  drawn  more  closely  to  boats  were  from  Tiberias,  and  from  the  boatmen  who 
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btoughl  Ihcm  the  multitude  would  learn  al  once 
thai  neither  Jesus  nor  His  disci  pies  bad  gonethilhct. 
Ver.  14.  When  the  multitiide  thsrefbra  w« 
that  Jmdb  Tas  aot  there,  neither  hii  disciples, 
tha;  tlieiDMlvGa  got  into  the  little  boats,  and 
came  to  Capemamu,  aeekiiig  for  Jeaiu.  If  Jesas 
was  Deither  on  the  ea^jtcrn  shore  nor  at  Tiberias, 
He  might  be  sought  near  Capernaum,  in  the 
direction  of  which  town  the  disciples  had  sailed. 
John's  words  clearly  imply  that  there  was  an  eager 
and  diligent  search  for  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the 
mallilude  before  they  left  the  spot  where  Ihcy  had 
witnessed  His  power.  The  prominence  e'^'c  to 
the  thought  of  Jesus  in  these  verses  is  very  marked. 
What  is  said  of  the  disciples  has  no  independent 
value  :  their  movcmeota  are  described  solely  that 
l^t  may  be  thrown  upon  those  of  their  Master. 
When  convinced  that  it  was  vain  further  to  prose- 
cute the  search  in  that  region,  the  multitude 
obtained  possession  of  the  smaUe^r  boats,  and  came 
to  Capcmauni  seeking  JcHlfc 
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Ver.  35,  And  vhen  they  had  fonnd  fct"  on 
the  other  dde  of  the  aea,  thay  aaid  nnto  him, 
Babbl,  vhen  catneat  thou  hither  I    The  '  other 

side  '  denotes  the  western  coast.  Their  question 
on  finding  Jesus  in  Capcmauni  but  partly  ci- 
presses  th;ir  thoughts,  which  would  rest  as  much 
on  the  ^iTTuas  on  the  '  wAm'of  His  coming  to  thU 
place.  Hp  faAd  not  left  the  eastern  shore  with 
His  disciples;  the  storm  of  the  night  must  hav4 
forbidden  any  attempt  to  make  the  passage  then  ; 
and,  as  they  well  knew,  He  had  not  come  to  the 
western  shore  in  their  company.  The  question  is 
not  answered,  but  the  eager  search  which  it  implied 
is  made  to  lead  tbe  way  to  deeper  instruction  as  to 
(he  miracle  which  had  drawn  tbem  to  follow  Him. 
Ver.  36.  Jeans  ansvered  tfaea  and  Hid, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  Y«  sesk  me,  nut 
becsiDse  ye  sav  signs,  bnt  becanae  ye  did  eat  of 
the  loavea,  and  were  ntisfled.  This  solemn 
declaration  isonly  seemingly  discordant  with  ver.  3 
or  ver,  14,     Those  who  witnessed  a  miracle  of 


Jesus,  and  did  not  understand  its  significance, 
might  be  said  to  see  the  sign  and  yet  not  10  see  it. 
Indeed,  ver.  14  seems  lo  imply  a  third  condition 
of  mind,  intermediate  between  these.  Those  who 
had  eaten  of  the  loaves  saw  in  the  miracle  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  I'rophct  who  should  come  : 
they  saw  that  (he  wonder  was  signilicani,  but  the 
wt^  before  us  show  that  even  this  stood  below 
the  true  perception  oi  (be  'sign.'  The  miracle 
had  led  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude  (o  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  miracle- worker,  but  had 
suggested  nothing  of  a  higher  and  a  spiritual 
work,  [Symbolized  by  the  material  bounty  that  had 
been  besLowed,  The  design  of  the  work  in  its 
relation  to  the  Saviour  was  to  manifest  His  glory 
OS  the  Giver  of  the  highest  blessings  ;  in  its  relation 
to  the  people,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  Him  and  to 
awaken  their  desire  for  that  of  which  the  bread 
had  been  the  sign.  Part  of  this  purpose  has  been 
aitaioed,— tbcjr  nsve  soufht  Him  eagerly,  with  (oiJ 


and  trouble  : — He  must  n 


ig  thai  they  may  be  led  to  leave  the  carnal 
'ck  the  spiritual,  that  they  may  be  brought  lo 
behold  in  His  deeds  not  merely  the  tokens  of  His 


ifyevery  earthlydesire  of  His  followcra, 
Lut  the  impress  of  His  Divine  character  and  work. 
Ver.  27.  Work  not  for  the  eating  whioh 
perisheth.  The  rendering  'work'  is  required  to 
bring  out  the  connection  with  the  following  verae, 
in  which  the  same  word  is  used.  Tbe  language 
of  the  original  is  very  expressive  : — 'Work,'  use 
all  the  cneigics  of  your  nature,  not  unt«  paiMking 
of  perishable  but  of  imperishable  food.  I(  is  not 
an  act  of  life  but  the  aciive  life  itself  that  is  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  object  of  this  whole  life.  When 
He  bring  together  this  verse  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes, we  cannot  doubt  that  our  Lord,  in  speak- 
ing of  working  for  perishable  food,  alludes  to 
the  labour  which  the  multitude  had  undergone  in 
(hdr  penistent  search  fbi  Him.     As  their  ob)cct 
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in  thus  seeking  Him  had  been  carnal,  not  spiritual, 
this  act  of  theirs  (good  and  wise  in  itself, — ^most 
blessed,  had  the  aim  been  higher  and  more  true) 
was  a  fitting  type  of  their  life,  a  life  occupied 
with  the  search  aher  material  good  and  the  satis- 
faction of  lower  wants  and  desires. — But  for  the 
eating  which  abideth,  onto  eternal  life  which 
the  Son  of  man  ahall  give  onto  yon.  In  contrast 
with  what  they  had  sought  in  thus  toiling  to  dis- 
cover Him,  Jesus  sets  the  feast  which  it  is  Hb 
glory  to  offer  and  of  which  they  should  be  eager 
to  partake.  As  in  iv.  14  He  had  spoken  of  the 
gift  of  water  which  had  power  to  quench  for  ever 
the  recipient's  thirst,  so  here  He  speaks  of  an  eat- 
ing that  abides  and  never  perishes.  That  verse 
and  this  are  closely  parallel,  and  each  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  other.  In  the  one  Jesus  says  what  the 
water  that  He  giveth  shall  become  in  Aim  that 
recdveth  it :  here  in  like  manner  it  is  not  of  meat 
that  He  speaks,  but  of  *  eating,' — ^not  of  food  itself, 
but  of  food  appropriated.  In  both  passages  the 
words  *  unto  eternal  life '  occur ;  and  in  each  case 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
phrase  belongs  to  the  word  preceding  or  to  the  whole 
thought  of  the  clause.  Yet,  as  in  the  first  it  is  pro- 
bable that  '  life  eternal '  is  the  end  attained  when 
the  fountain  is  opened  in  the  soul,  so  in  this  verse 
'  unto '  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  '  abideth,'  but 
to  express  the  object  of  that  *  eating '  for  which 
the^  may  and  ought  to  work.  Not  the  eating  that 
pensheth,  but  the  eating  that  abideth,  must  absorb 
their  labour,  that  they  ma^  thus  win  eternal  life. 
If  this  is  the  connection  mtended  by  John,  we 
must  certainly  join  the  second  relative  '  which ' 
(not  with  *  eating,'  but)  with  the  words  that  im- 
mediately precede,  viz.  'eternal  life.*  There  is 
nothing  difficult  in  such  a  connection  of  the  words: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  easier  than  any  other,  and 
best  agrees  with  the  following  verses  and  with 
other  passages  in  the  Gospel.  Almost  uniformly 
in  this  chapter  Jesus  sp«iks  of  Himself  as  the 
bread  of  life,  and  of  the  Father  as  the  Giver  of 
the  bread,  while  *  eternal  life '  is  the  result  of  re- 
ceiving Him  as  the  living  bread  (vers.  33,  51,  54). 
A  close  parallel  is  found  in  chap.  x.  28, '  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,'  as  also  in  chap.  xvii.  2 ;  and  the 
connection  of  the  *  Son  of  man  with  this  gift  re- 
minds us  at  once  of  chap.  iii.  14.  How  this  gift 
will  become  theirs  the  later  verses  explain:  the 
two  points  here  are  that  this  life  is  obtained  from 
the  Son  of  man — from  the  God-man  alone,  and 
that  it  is  a  free  gifl  from  Him.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  'working'  of  which  Jesus  has 
spoken.  The  multitudes  had  toiled,  in  that  they 
had  put  aside  all  obstacles  to  come  to  Him  : 
having  come  to  Him  they  may  receive  His  free 
gifL  The  reception  of  the  gift  is  opposed  to 
labouring  for  wages  or  for  merit,  but  not  to  earnest 
effort.  The  gift  can  be  bestowed  in  its  fulness  on 
those  only  whose  one  thought  and  one  effort  arc 
bent  on  receiving  it :  were  there  no  such  activity 
on  our  part,  we  could  not  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  the  gift  without  destroying  the  nature  we 
possess. — For  him  the  Father,  God,  did  seal. 
For  this  very  purpose  that  He  might  be  the  Giver 
of  eternal  life,  was  He  made  the  Son  of  man,  was 
He  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  world.  (Compare 
chap.  X.  36,  xvii.  2.)  He  came  commissioned  by 
the  Father:  on  Him  the  Father's  seal  was  set. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  miracle  just  related,  as 
if  Jesus  would  say  that  what  they  had  themselves 
seen  was  the  Father's  attestation  of  Him,  the 


evidence  which  should  have  led  them  to  believe  in 
Him.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  truth,  as 
what  b  said  in  chap.  v.  on  the  witness  of  the 
Father  very  plainly  snows.  There,  however,  the 
thought  is  made  to  rest  on  the  continued  and 
abiding  testimony  of  the  Father  :  here  the  whole 
attestation  is  looked  upon  as  concentrated  in  one 
past  act  of  the  Father,  as  included  and  implied  in 
the  act  of  '  sending  *  the  Son  :  and  this  Father  is 
'God,'  that  God  whom  they  themselves  allowed 
to  be  the  supreme  source  and  end  of  all  things. 
I'he  special  reference  to  the  Father  in  this  verse, 
where  Jesus  speaks  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  re- 
ceives Its  explanation  from  ver.  57  (which  see). 

Ver.  28.  They  said  therefore  onto  him.  What 
most  we  do,  that  we  may  work  the  works  of 
Gk>d  f  Our  Lord's  answer  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  comprehended  by  'the  multitude.'  They 
reply  with  an  earnest  inquiry,  taking  up  all  that 
they  have  understood,  but  missing  the  central 
point  of  His  words.  He  had  first  bidden  them 
work.  His  last  word  had  spoken  of  the  Divine 
authority  He  bore :  their  answer  deals  with  'works 
of  God,  but  contains  no  reference  to  eternal  life 
or  to  the  promise  of  a  free  gift  from  the  Son  of 
man.  The  works  of  the  &w  were  to  them  a 
familiar  thought,  and  they  understood  that  God 
through  His  new  prophet  was  commanding  them 
to  do  some  new  work.  Their  question,  'What 
must  we  do,'  shows  a  teachable  disposition,  and  a 
willingness  to  learn  from  Him  what  was  the  will 
of  God.  But  what  did  they  mean  by  *  the  works 
of  God '  ?  The  expression  is  used  in  various  senses 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  works  of  the  Lord 
may  be  the  works  done  by  Him,  or  they  may  be 
the  works  which  He  commands  and  which  are 
according  to  His  mind.  In  this  verse  we  cannot 
think  of  miracles,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  the 
people  can  have  had  in  their  thoughts  the  works 
which  God  produces  in  those  who  are  His.  In 
its  connection  here,  the  expression  recalls  such 
passages  as  Jer.  xlviiL  10 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  Rev. 
li.  26.  The  whole  phrase  (with  slight  alteration) 
occurs  in  Num.  viii.  ii,  in  the  Scptuagint :  'Aaron 
shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
that  they  may  work  the  works  of  the  Lord.'  As 
the  meaning  in  these  passages  is  the  works  which 
the  Lord  would  have  them  do^  as  the  works  of  the 
law  are  those  whidi  the  law  prescribes,  so  here 
the  works  of  God  signify  those  which  He  com- 
mands, and  whidi  therefore  are  pleasing  to  Him. 

Ver.  29.  Jesns  answered  and  said  unto  them. 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him 
whom  he  sent.  The  one  work  which  God  would 
have  them  do  is  believing  in  Him  whom  He  sent. 
The  people  had  spoken  of  'works,'  thinking  of 
outward  deeds ;  but  that  which  God  commands  is 
one  work,  faith  in  Jesus.  This  faith  leads  to 
union  with  Him  and  participation  of  His  Spirit, 
and  thus  includes  in  itself  all  works  that  are 
pleasing  to  God.  We  must  not  suppose  that  our 
Lord  intends  to  rebuke  their  question,  'What 
must  we  do,'  as  if  He  would  say.  It  is  not  doing, 
but  believing.  The  act  of  believing  in  Jesus,  the 
soul's  casting  itself  on  Him  with  perfect  trust,  is 
here  spoken  of  as  a  work,  as  something  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  man's  will  and  csJls  forth 
determination  and  effort.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
these  words  of  Jesus  directly  touch  that  thought  in 
ver.  27,  which  their  answer  (ver.  28)  neglected. 
The  work  of  theirs  of  which  He  had  spoken  was 
their  toil  to  come  to  Him  :  He  had  prescribed  no 


So 
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other  work,  but  had  sooght  to  lead  them  to  the 
higher  object,  —  the  attainment  of  the  abiding 
nourishment,  unto  eternal  life  offered  by  the  Son 
of  man.  So  here  :  every  disturbing  or  extraneous 
thought  is  put  aside ;  and,  with  even  unusual 
directness,  force,  and  simplicity,  Jesus  shows  that 
the  one  cardinal  requirement  of  the  Father  is  the 
reception  of  the  Son  by  faith. 

Ver.  30.  They  laid  therefore  unto  him.  What 
them  doeet  thou  as  a  sign,  that  we  may  tee,  and 
believe  theef  What  doct  thou  workf  The 
words  of  Jesus  had  now  become  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  clear  that  He  would  turn 
them  away  from  such  works  as  they  had  had  in 
view,  and  fix  all  thought  upon  Himself;  while  at 
the  same  time  His  words  breathed  no  spirit  of 
mere  self-assertion,  but  claimed  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  Divine  will.  Such  a  claim  no  other  prophet 
had  ever  made ;  such  a  claim  can  only  be  justified 
by  some  special  sign  which  no  one  can  challenge 
or  mistake;  and  me  sign  must  correspond  with 
the  claim.  The  day  bdbre  Tesus  had  been  with 
them  as  a  Teacher  only :  the  miracle  had  con- 
strained them  to  acknowledge  Him  as  '  the  Pro- 
phet who  should  come.'  But  the  words  He  has 
just  used  can  onlv  suit  One  who  is  higher  even  than 
Moses.  Before  tnev  can  believe  Him  when  He  thus 
speaks  (note  the  significant  change  from  '  believe 
in  Him,'  ver.  29,  to  'believe  thee,*  i.e,  accept  thy 
claims)  some  sign  equal  to  the  greatest  wrought  by 
Moses,  or  even  some  greater  sign,  must  be  displayed. 

Ver.  31.  Onx  fathen  did  eat  the  manna  in  the 
wildemen.  Amongst  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  the  Jews  seem  (and  with  reason)  to  have 
assigned  to  the  manna  a  foremost  place.  In  a 
Hebrew  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  there  is  pre- 
served a  saying  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
this  passage :  '  As  the  first  Redeemer  made  the 
manna  to  descend,  as  it  is  written.  Behold  I  will 
rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you ;  so  the  later  Re- 
deemer also  shall  make  the  manna  to  descend,  as 
it  is  written.  May  there  be  abundance  of  com  in 
the  earth'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  19).— As  it  is  written.  He 
gftve  them  bread  ont  of  heaven  to  eat  Of  the 
many  characteristics  distinguishing  the  miracle  of 
the  manna,  one  is  here  dwelt  upon, — neither  the 
abundance  of  its  supply  nor  its  continuance,  but 
its  source:  it  was  'bread  out  of  heaven.'  The 
bread  with  which  they  themselves  had  just  been 
fed,  though  marvellously  increased  in  quantity, 
was  still  natural  bread,  the  bread  of  earth  :  *  bread 
out  of  heaven '  was  the  proof  received  by  their 
fathers  that  their  Benefactor  was  the  God  of  heaven. 
What  similar  evidence  could  Jesus  offer?  The 
words  here  quoted  from  Scripture  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  we  read  (following  the  Greek 
version),  '  And  He  rained  for  them  manna  to  eat, 
and  gave  them  bread  of  heaven ;'  and  in  Ex. 
xvi.  4,  '  Behold  I  rain  for  you  bread  out  of  heaven.' 
The  words  in  the  verse  before  us  are  therefore 
substantially  a  quotation  from  the  psalm,  with  one 
important  change  introduced  from  the  narrative  of 
Exodus,  'out  of  heaven'  for  'of  heaven.'  The 
change  is  important,  because  it  points  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  source  of  the  supply  and  not  its 
quality  only,  and  because  the  expression  'out  of 
heaven '  is  taken  up  by  our  Lord  and  used  by  Him 
with  marked  emphasis. 

Ver.  32.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  gravity  of 
Uie  truth  declared  in  this  verse  is  indicated  by  the 


solemn  'Verily,  verily,'  which  now  occurs  for  the 
second  time  in  this  discourse. — Moses  gave  joa 
not  the  bread  ont  of  heaven;  bat  my  FaUier 
giveib  yoa  the  bread  out  of  heaven,  the  tme 
bread.  If  we  compare  these  words  with  ver.  26, 
in  which  the  formula  '  Verily,  verily '  is  first  used, 
we  easily  trace  the  advance  in  the  thooghL 
There,  in  general  terms,  the  people  are  enjoined 
not  to  set  their  thought  on  the  perishable  food ; 
here  Jesus  declares  that  the  true  bread  given  out 
of  h^ven  is  not  the  manna,  but  that  which  His 
Father  is  at  this  moment  offering  them.  In  the 
words  of  ver.  31,  'he  gave  t^m  bread,'  the 
multitude  may  have  had  Moses  in  their  thoughts ; 
but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  psalmist,  the 
context  having  the  clearest  reference  to  God.  It 
is  probable  that  our  Lord  here  mentions  Moses 
only  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the  past  and 
inferior  gift  of  the  manna  by  the  servant  of  God, 
in  contrast  with  the  true  bread  now  offered  to 
them  by  the  Father.  It  was  not  Moses  who  gave 
the  manna;  still  less  had  their  lathers  received 
from  him  the  true  bread  of  heaven.  The  Father, 
who  gave  to  their  fathers  the  symbol,  offers  the 
reality  now.  '  My  Father,'  Jesus  says,  because 
He  is  leading  Hb  hearers  onwards  to  the  truth 
declared  in  mt  next  two  verses,  that  the  'true 
bread '  given  out  of  heaven  is  Himself,  the  Son. 

Ver.  33.  For  the  bread  of  Qod  is  that  which 
comeUi  down  out  of  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
nnto  the  world.  The  'bread  of  God'  is  the 
bread  which  God  gives  (ver.  32).  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  on  the  translation  of  this  verse.  The 
Greek  equally  admits  of  two  renderings,  either 
'  he  that  cometh,'  or  '  that  (bread)  which  cometh.' 
If  the  former  is  correct,  our  Lord  b^ns  here  to 
identify  Himself  with  the  'true  bread;'  if  the 
latter,  the  figure  is  retained  unexplained  until 
ver.  35.  The  expressions  in  vers.  50  and  58  do 
not  decide  the  pomt ;  for  after  ver.  35  the  descent 
from  heaven  mi^ht  with  equal  propriety  be  con- 
nected either  wim  the  bread  or  widi  Him  whom 
the  bread  symbolized.  Nor  does  the  present  tense 
'  cometh  down '  compel  us  to  refer  the  word  to  the 
bread ;  for  Jesus  might  be  designated  '  He  that 
cometh  from  heaven*  (comp.  chap.  iii.  31)  as 
correctly  as  '  He  that  came  from  heaven : '  one 
description  relates  to  nature  and  origin,  the  other 
to  a  past  fact  of  history.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  carry  on  the  thought  of  the  bread 
in  this  verse.  The  very  word  'come  down'  is 
used  (Ex.  xvi.)  in  the  account  of  the  manna ; 
and  the  answer  of  the  multitude  in  ver.  34  seems 
to  show  that  no  new  and  (to  them)  strange  thought 
has  come  in  since  the  mention  of  the  Father's  ^ft. 
But  if  the  figure  is  still  continued  in  this  verse,  it 
is  only  a  thin  veil  that  conceals  the  truth.  In  ver. 
27  the  Son  of  man  is  He  who  gives  eternal  life  ; 
here  it  is  the  bread  of  God  that  giveth  life  unto 
the  world. — The  last  word  is  very  significant. 
The  manna  had  been  for  '  the  fathers ; '  the  true 
bread  is  for  the  world.  We  are  reminded  at  once 
of  chap.  iii.  16,  '  God  so  loved  the  world,'  and  of 
chap.  iv.  42,  'the  Saviour  of  the  world.'  The 
unlimited  offer  also  recalls  chap.  iv.  14,  '  Whoso- 
ever  hath  drunk  of  the  water  that  I  will  give 
him ;'  and  in  both  cases  the  result  is  the  same. 

Ver.  34.  They  said  therefore  onto  him.  Lord, 
evermore  give  ns  this  bread.  We  cannot  see  in 
these  words  the  mere  expression  of  a  desire  that 
earthly  wants  may  be  satisfied  (comp.  iv.  15). 
This  would  have  incurred  rebuke  (comp.  ** ver.  26), 
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and  not  led  to  dearer  teaching,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  coming  verses.  Jesus,  moreover,  is  not 
dealing  with  '  the  Jews '  (who  meet  us  at  ver.  41), 
hot  with  the  multitude, — people  who  were  indeed 
no  more  than  half  enlightened,  but  whose  minds 
were  not  shut  against  the  truth.  His  words  in 
the  iv^owing  verses  are  altogether  such  as  He  was 
wont  to  address  to  men  who  truly  sought  the  light, 
though  not  fully  conscious  of  what  they  sought 

Ver.  ^5.  JeeoH  laid  onto  them,  I  am  the 
breed  of  fife, — ^the  bread,  that  is,  that  contains  life 
in  itself,  and  thus  is  able  to  give  life  unto  the 
world.  The  Father  giveth  *  the  true  bread '  (ver. 
32)  in  eiving  His  Son ;  the  Son  of  man  eiveth 
eternal  life  (ver.  27)  in  imparting  HimsellT  To 
this  declaration  everything  has  been  leading, — the 
bread  of  the  miracle,  the  manna,  every  reproof 
(ver.  26),  every  encouragement  (ver.  27). — ^He 
that  Is  ooming  to  me  ahul  in  no  wiee  hunger. 
The  original  words  are  chosen  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy. The  figure  is  not  that  of  one  who  has 
achieved  a  toilsome  and  lengthened  journey  (as  if 
the  words  ran,  '  he  that  at  lei^;th  has  reached  me '), 
bat  that  of  one  whose  resolve  is  taken,  and  who 
sets  oat  in  the  right  way, — he  that  '  is  coming ' 
unto  Jefos  shall  cease  to  hunger.  Other  passages 
may  speak  of  the  disciple  as  one  who  has  come  to 
Jesus ;  this  with  equal  truth  represents  him  as  one 
who  is  coming  towards,  Jesus,  whose  aim  and 
desire  and  constant  thoughts  are  towards  his 
Lord.  The  hunger  of  the  spirit  ceases,  the  rest- 
less want  and  search  for  satisfaction  are  at  an 
end;  the  'true  bread,'  that  which  gives  real 
sustenance,  is  received. — And  he  that  oelieveth 
in  me  ehi^  in  no  wise  ever  thirrt.  In  these 
words  we  have  an  image  similar  to  the  last,  but 
not  the  same.  The  quenching  of  thirst  is  even  a 
stronger  figure  than  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  and 
thus  (as  usually  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament) 
the  thought  of  the  second  member  is  an  advance 
upon  that  of  the  first.  It  may  seem  remarkable 
that  '  ever '  is  not  joined  with  both  members  of 
the  verse ;  but  (as  the  other  words  also  show)  the 
first  simply  expresses  once  for  all  the  cessation  of 
hunger, — hunger  is  at  an  end  ;  whilst  the  second 
sug^^ests  the  continuous  presence  of  that  which 
banishes  thirst.  Faith  is  really  set  forth  in  both 
clauses.  The  first  presents  it  in  the  simplicity 
and  power  of  the  act  of  will, — ^the  will  turned 
towards  Jesus;  the  second  brings  it  into  pro- 
minence as  the  continuous  movement  of  the  soul 
towards  union  with  Him.  It  is  not  right  there- 
fore to  interpret  the  *  coming'  as  part  of  the 
'believing,'  or  to  take  either  as  denoting  a 
momentary  act  belonging  to  the  beginning  only 
of  the  Christian  life,  ^ch  figure,  with  a  force 
peculiarly  its  own,  expresses  the  abiding  relation 
of  the  true  disciple  to  his  Lord;  but  only  by  a 
combination  such  as  is  here  given  could  we  have 
vividly  presented  to  us  both  the  immediate  and 
the  continuous  satisfaction  of  spirit  which  Jesus 
imparts.  There  is  probably  another  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  'thirst.'  It  is 
not  with  the  manna  alone  that  Jesus  is  now 
dealing.  He  had  fed  the  multitudes  with  bread, 
but  the  meal  at  which  He  entertained  them  as 
His  guests  was  designed  to  be  the  symlx>l  of  the 
Paschal  feast  (see  the  note  on  ver.  4).  It  was 
natural  therefore  thus  to  enlarge  the  symbols,  that 
this  feast  may  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  the  words  of  later  verses  (53-56). 

Ver.  36.  Bat  I  laid  unto  yon,  that  ye  have 
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indeed  seen  me,  and  believe  not.  When  had 
such  words  been  uttered  ?  Certainly  the  reference 
is  not  to  chap.  v.  37,  spoken  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews,  not  to  the  multitude  in  Galilee.  It  b  not 
likely  that  Jesus  is  speaking  of  words  of  censure  not 
recorded  in  this  Oospel ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  understand  the  simple  expression  '  I  said  unto 
you '  in  the  sense,  '  I  would  have  you  know,' '  this 
is  what  I  would  say.'  We  must  take  the  words 
as  referring  to  the  substance,  to  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter,  of  something  previously  said  in  this 
chapter,  and  we  can  do  this  without  any  violence 
of  interpretation.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
themselves  have  used  words  almost  identical  (ver. 
30) :  '  What  doest  Thou  as  a  sign,  that  we  may  see 
and  believe  Thee  V — that  is,  may  see  Thee  in  Thy 
working,  and  believe  Thee.  This  is  a  confession 
on  their  part  that  as  yet  they  had  seen  no  sign 
that  had  led  them  to  see  and  oelieve  Him.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  26  imply  that  in  truth  they 
had  not  seen  '  signs : '  they  had  seen  His  miracles, 
but  these  had  not  so  proved  themselves  to  be '  signs ' 
as  to  lead  the  people  to  see  and  believe  Him.  The 
charge,  therefore,  that  'they  seeing  saw  not'  is 
perfectly  equivalent  to  what  is  said  in  that  verse ; 
they  had  indeed  seen  Him  in  the  works  which 
were  the  manifestation  of  Himself,  but  they  had 
not  been  led  to  faith.  The  charge  is  very  grave, 
but  it  is  not  made  in  anger,  nor  does  it  leave 
the  accused  in  hopelessness :  not  judgment,  but 
encouragement,  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  this  part 
of  the  discourse.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  word  is  'I  said,'  not  *I  say.'  The  fact 
was  so ;  it  may  be  so  still ;  but  the  state  is  one 
that  need  not  last, — even  now  it  may  pass  away. 

Ver.  37.  All  that  which  the  Father  giveth  me 
shall  come  to  me ;  and  him  that  is  coming  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wiee  cast  ont.  These  words  have 
been  understood  by  some  as  a  reproach :  '  How 
different  are  ye  from  those  whom  my  Father 
^veth  me ! '  but  such  an  interpretation  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  context.  At  present,  indeed, 
those  to  whom  Jesus  speaks  are  not  believers ; 
but  even  in  their  case  His  mission  may  not  be  a 
failure, — they  may  be  given  to  Him,  and  He  will 
not  cast  them  out.  Up  to  this  point  the  only  gift 
spoken  of  has  been  a  gift  to  men  (vers.  27,  31,  32, 
33i  34)1  especially  the  Father's  gift  of  the  Son  lo 
be  the  bread  of  life.  Here  the  converse  is  sud- 
denly introduced — the  Father's  gift  to  the  Son. 
What  Jesus  brings  to  men  is  the  Father's  gift  to 
them  :  what  Jesus  receives  in  the  homage  and  belief 
and  love  of  men  is  the  Father's  gift  to  Him. 
The  form  of  expression  is  remarkable,  'all  that 
which  the  Father  giveth  me.'  A  passage  closely 
akin  to  this  we  find  in  chap.  xvii.  (which  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  this  chapter),  and  in 
close  connection  with  the  gift  which  (ver.  27)  the 
Son  bestows,  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  The  passage 
IS  xvii.  2  :  *  As  Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over 
all  flesh,  in  order  that  all  that  which  Thou  hast 
^ven  Him,  He  may  give  to  them  eternal  life.'  In 
both  these  verses  the  totality  of  the  Father's  gift  is 
presented  first,  and  then  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose this  gift  and  who  themselves  receive  the  cift 
which  the  Son  bestows.  The  gift  of  the  Father 
must  not  be  understood  by  us  in  the  sense  of  a 
predestinating  decree.  Both  here  and  in  the 
other  passages  of  this  Gospel  where  we  read 
of  the  Father  as  giving  to  the  Son  His  people 
(chaps,  vi.  37,  39,  x.  29,  xvii.  2,  6,  9,  24,  xviii. 
9),   It    is  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
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heart  that  is  thought  of  under  the  word.  This 
state  of  heart  by  which  they  are  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus  is  due  to  God  alone. 
The  truth  expressed  here  by  *  giving '  is  expressed 
in  ver.  44  by  the  *  drawing '  of  the  Father,  and 
in  ver.  45  by  *  learning  and  *  hearing  *  from 
Him.  Such  preparation  of  heart  is  necessary : 
as  Chrysostom  expresses  it,  faith  in  Jesus  is  *  no 
chance  matter,  but  one  that  needs  an  impulse 
from  above,*  —  from  Him  who  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  work  (Phil.  ii.  13).  The  test, 
then,  of  this  work  in  the  heart  is  the  coming  to 
Christ.  The  two  words  *  come '  in  this  verse  are 
different :  in  the  first  instance  the  meaning  is 
'  shall  reach  me  ;*  in  the  second  we  might  almost 
render  the  words  *  he  that  is  coming  towards  me.* 
What  was  said  on  the  35th  verse  b  fully  applicable 
here,  for  the  expression  is  the  same.  We  cannot 
read  the  words  without  being  reminded  of  the  most 
touching  of  the  Saviour*s  parables :  the  prodi^l 
arose  and  came  towards  his  father,  but  when  ne 
was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father  ran  to  meet  him. 

Ver.  38.  Becauae  I  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  bat  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me.  The  previous  verse  was  full 
of  the  power  and  energy  of  love ;  but  even  then 
Jesus  expresses  no  feeling  or  purpose  of  His  own 
as  the  motive  of  His  acts.  He  will  cast  out  none, 
because  such  is  the  Fathcr*s  will,  and  to  do  this 
will  He  has  come  down  from  heaven  (comp.  ver. 
33). — It  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe  that  a 
different  preposition  from  that  in  ver.  ^^  is  here 
used:  here  'from,'  for  it  is  the  work  of  Jesus ; 
there  'out  of,*  for  it  is  the  heavenliness  of  His 
origin  that  is  the  prominent  thought. 

Ver.  39.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  all  that  which  he  hath  given  me,  of  it 
I  ihonld  lose  nothing.  Here,  as  in  ver.  37,  the 
gift  of  the  Father  is  represented  in  its  totality,  *  all 
that  which.*  As  no  part  of  the  precious  gift  to  the 
multitude,  the  gift  which  symbolized  Himself, 
must  be  left  to  perish  (ver.  12),  so  no  part  of  the 
still  more  precious  gift  of  the  Father  may  be  lost 
by  the  Son. — ^Bat  shonld  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
dkj.  Should  raise  '  it,*  the  whole,  all  that  is  com- 
prehended  in  the  gift.  The  '  last  day  *  can  denote 
only  one  great  period  of  resurrection  for  the  whole 
Church  of  God, — again  a  proof,  as  in  v.  28,  29, 
that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  this  Gospel  is  not 
confined  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  death  and  resur- 
rection. It  is  not  the  gift  of  eternal  life  that 
l)elongs  to  the  last  day.  Whosoever  receives  the 
Son  at  once  receives  in  Him  life  eternal  (iii.  36, 
vL  33-35) ;  but  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  witnesses  the  completion  of  that  gift  of  eternal 
life  which  is  now  bestowed.  In  the  next  verse  the 
present  and  the  future  gifts  are  combined. 

.Ver.  40.  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father, 
that  every  one  which  beholdeth  the  Son  and 
believeth  in  him  should  have  eternal  life,  and 
that  I  should  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
This  verse  is  no  mere  repetition  of  the  last,  but 
differs  from  it  in  two  important  points.  As  in  ver. 
37,  we  pass  from  the  thought  of^  the  general  body 
of  the  Church  to  that  of  uie  individiud  members  : 
in  the  Father*s  will  every  member  is  embraced. 
Secondly,  the  bond  of  connection  with  Jesus  is 
viewed  from  its  human  rather  than  from  its  Divine 
side.  In  the  last  verse  Jesus  spoke  of  'all  that 
which*  the  Father  had  given  Him;  here  He 
speaks  of  'every  one  which  beholdeth  the  Son 
and  Ijclieveth  in  Him.*    The  word  '  beholdeth  '  is 


especially  noteworthy,  clearly  including  as  it  does 
an  act  of  the  will.  '  Seeing '  may  be  accidental, 
may  be  transient :  he  who  '  beholds  *  is  willing  to 
stand  and  gaze  on  the  object  presented  to  his  view. 
The  word  is  full  of  instruction  (comp.  viii.  51, 
xii.  45,  xiv.  17,  xvii.  24). 

At  this  point  our  Lord's  discourse  is  interrupted. 
Hitherto  He  has  been  addressing  the  multitude  : 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  chapter,  we  are  to  read 
of  *  the  Jews,*  i.f.  (as  we  have  observed  in  earlier 
chapters)  adherents  of  the  ruling  party  which  was 
violently  hostile  to  Jesus.  Whether  these  Jews 
were  amongst  the  multitude  hitherto  addressed  in 
this  discourse  we  cannot  tell.  If  so,  they  had 
occupied  no  prominent  place,  but  were  lost  in  the 
crowd.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
paragraph  which  follows  this  verse  relates  to  the 
same  day,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Jews  were 
not  present  at  the  miracle  or  when  Jesus  spoke  of 
the  bread  of  life,  but  were  afterwards  informed  of 
His  words.  This  latter  supposition  becomes  more 
probable  as  we  look  into  the  circumstances.  We 
know  that  on  the  day  of  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tude the  Passover  was  at  hand  (ver.  4) ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  however  anxious  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  might  be  to  linger  near  Him  that  they 
might  catch  Him  in  His  talk,  they  would  scrupu- 
lously observe  the  ritual  of  the  feast  If  we  turn 
to  Mark,  we  find  two  passages  that  distinctly  speak 
of  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee  :  one  of  these  passages  (iiL  22)  belongs  to 
a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  the  events 
related  in  this  chapter,  the  other  (vii.  i)  comes  in 
shortly  after  the  narrative  of  Christ*s  walking  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  these  agents  of  the  hostile  and  influential 
party  in  Jerusalem  hastened  back  to  Galilee  after 
the  Passover,  to  resume  their  machinations  against 
the  prophet  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared. 

Ver.  41.  The  Jews  therefore  murmured  con- 
ceming  him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread 
which  came  down  out  of  heaven.  The  'mur- 
muring* denotes  more  than  that  indistinct  com- 
plaining to  which  we  generally  apply  the  word. 
The  frequent  and  indignant  expressions  of  dis- 
content by  the  Israelites  when  journeying  in 
the  desert  are  expressed  by  the  same  word  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  this  (comp.  I  Cor.  x.  10)  seems 
to  have  fixed  its  meaning  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  Jews  did  not  complain  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  but  sought  to  foment  discontent  and  ill- 
feeling  amongst  those  who  at  the  time  had  been 
willing  hearers  of  His  words.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  these  enemies  of  our 
Lord  that  their  charge  against  Him  is  put  in  the 
most  captious  form.  As  in  the  very  similar  case 
related  in  chap.  v.  12,  the  words  of  nobler  mean- 
ing are  as  far  as  possible  left  out :  nothing  is  said 
at^ut  '  the  bread  of  life '  or  '  the  bread  of  God.  * 
Indeed  the  bread  is  a  mere  link  of  connection, 
dropped  as  soon  as  it  has  served  to  introduce  the 
words  joined  with  it,  to  which  they  can  (as  they 
think)  attach  a  charge  of  falsehood.  On  the  offer 
of  .life,  eternal  life,  they  will  not  dwell. 

Ver.  42.  And  they  said.  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know?  how  doth  he  now  say,  I  have  come 
down  out  of  heaven?  At  this  time,  then,  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  was  generally  r^arded  as  Joseph's 
son  :  the  calumnies  which  at  a  later  period  were 
current  amongst  the  Jews  had  not  yet  hetn  resorted 
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10.  The  words  of  the  Jews  do  not  imply  that 
Joseph  was  still  living,  as  the  word  rendered 
'  know '  may  simply  dedote  their  being  acquainted 
with  a  fact, — they  knew  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  His  parents.  We  need  not  wonder  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  miraculous  conception. 

Ver.  43.  Jeeos  angwered  and  said  onto  them, 
Mnnmir  not  ftmong  yonnelTeB.  For  such  mur- 
murers  Jesus  has  only  reproof.  It  is  very  strange 
that  in  our  day  some  writers  on  this  Gospel  should 
have  had  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Jesus 
did  not  refute  the  objection  raised  by  declaring 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous  conception.  Men  who 
coold  so  mutilate  His  words  as  practically  to  per- 
vert their  meaning  would  have  been  brought  no 
nearer  to  conviction  by  such  a  statement,  however 
made,  but  would  have  gathered  from  it  materisd 
for  still  more  malicious  accusation.  At  first  the 
reply  of  Jesus  deals  only  with  the  spirit  His 
opponents  manifest. 

Ver.  44.  No  one  can  come  to  me  except  the 
Father  which  tent  me  shall  have  drawn  him. 
In  these  words  He  would  tell  them  that  (as  their 
unbelief  and  resistance  show)  they  have  not  that 
special  divine  teaching  without  which  they  cannot 
understand  Him.  Hence  He  speaks  not  of  the 
'drawing*  of  God,  but  of  that  of  the  'Father 
which  sent '  Him.  Only  like  can  understand  like. 
It  is  as  the  Father  of  the  Son  that  God  works  in 
us  that  spirit  in  which  the  Son  can  be  received  by 
us.  The  *  drawing  *  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
the  'giving'  of  ver.  37,  but  describes,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  stage  of  the  '  giving ; '  he  that  '  hath  been 
drawn '  by  the  Father  is  he  that  is  given  to  the 
Son. — And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
As  the  initiative  of  salvation  belongs  to  the  Father, 
the  completion  is  the  work  of  the  Son.  The 
Father  draws  and  entrusts ;  the  Son  receives, 
keeps,  imparts  life,  until  the  glorious  consumma- 
tion,  the  final  resurrection.  Between  these  two 
extreme  terms  *  draw '  and  '  raise  up '  is  included 
all  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  (Godet). 

Ver.  45.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And 
tliey  shaU  all  be  taught  of  Ood.  Jesus  confirms 
His  word  by  a  testimony  from  the  Old  Testament, 
not  now  taken  from  the  Law  (comp.  ver.  31),  but 
from  the  Prophets.  The  use  of  the  plural  *  pro- 
phets '  has  been  thought  to  prove  that  the  refer- 
ence does  not  belong  to  any  one  passage ;  and  we 
may  certainly  say  that  an  inclusive  expression  like 
this  may  have  been  used  designedly,  as  implying 
that  there  are  many  such  promises,  and  that  this 
tone  of  promise  is  characteristic  of  the  book  of  the 
Prophets.  Still  the  word  which  introduces  the 
quotation,  *  And,'  a  word  quite  needless  for  the 
Speaker's  purpose,  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Quotation  is  direct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  words  are  taken  from  Isa.  liv.  13,  with  one 
or  two  slight  alterations.  They  describe  the  great 
and  general  privilege  of  Messianic  times.  The 
retention  of  the  words  '  thy  children '  (addressed 
to  Jerusalem  in  Isa.  liv.  13)  might  have  seemed 
to  limit  the  promise,  which,  belonging  to  the 
'  latter  days,'  is  really  free  from  all  such  limitations. 
It  has  been  suggested  (by  Godet)  that  the  synagogue 
lesson  for  the  day  (see  ver.  59)  may  have  included 
these  very  words  (comp.  Luke  iv.  17-21).  Be 
this  as  it  may  (and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
conjecture),  the  Quotation  was  well  known,  and 
carries  out  and  illustrates  the  words  of  ver.  44. 
The  truth  of  that  verse  is  set  in  a  new  light, — 
presented  on  its  human  rather  than  on  its  Divine 


side.  The  *  drawing '  is  a  *  teaching : '  he  that 
hath  been  drawn  by  the  Father,  is  he  that  hath 
truly  received  the  teaching  of  the  Father.  —Every 
one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath 
learned,  cometh  unto  me.  Such  true  reception 
of  the  teaching  is  emphatically  described  in  these 
words.  Two  stages  in  human  experience,  implied 
in  the  successful  result  of  teaching,  are  separated 
from  each  other.  All  who  hear  may  also  learn, 
but  many  hear  who  will  not  heed,  and  therefore 
cannot  learn  ;  just  as  there  are  many  who  see  the 
Son  but  will  not  remain  to  '  behold  the  Son  '  and 
to  *  believe  in  Him  *  (ver.  40).  These  varied  ex- 
pressions illustrate  one  another  with  wonderful 
beauty  and  power.  Not  one  allows  us  to  think  of 
compulsion  or  the  forcing  of  man's  will :  all  with 
one  voice  give  glory  to  the  Father  as  the  source  of 
every  impulse  towards  the  light  and  the  life.  The 
variety  of  expressions  used  by  Jesus  in  the  incul- 
cation of  this  truth,  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
chapter,  may  well  remind  us  of  the  variety  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  Father  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Thus  the  *  drawing  *  may  present  to 
our  thought  especially  an  inward  influence ;   the 

*  teaching '  may  suggest  the  application  of  Scrip- 
ture truth ;  whilst  the  *  giving  brings  into  view 
the  final  act  of  the  Father  when  the  design  of  His 
love  has  been  fulfilled.  But  while  each  term  may 
lead  us  to  think  most  of  one  aspect  of  the  Father  s 
work,  every  term  really  includes  all  its  aspects 
and  denotes  the  whole  work. 

Ver.  46.  Not  that  any  one  hath  seen  the 
Father,  save  he  which  is  from  Ood,  he  hath 
seen  the  Father.  The  words  just  spoken,  'he 
that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  might  be  under- 
stood to  point  to  a  direct  communication  :  this 
however  would  imply  a  close  relation  to  the  Father 
such  as  is  possessed  by  One  alone,  who  hath  '  seen 
the  Father.'  His  saying  that  all  who  come  to 
Him  have  first  'heard  from  the  Father*  might 
lead  His  hearers  to  infer  that  the  descent  out  of 
heaven  likewise  implied  nothing  more  than  could 
be  said  of  all.  Such  an  inference  this  verse  is 
intended  to  preclude.     If  they  would  really  be 

*  taught'  of  the  Father  it  can  only  be  through  Him. 

Ver.  47.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He 
that  believeth  haUi  eternal  life.  In  the  preced- 
ing verses  Jesus  has  rebuked  the  murmuring  of  the 
Jews.  They  had  not  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
Father's  teaching,  or  their  difficulty  would  have 
disappeared.  He  now  returns  to  the  truths  out  of 
which  His  foes  had  drawn  their  indictment  against 
His  truthfulness.  First,  however,  He  brings  into 
relief  those  sayings  which  they  had  passed  over 
entirely.  The  solemn  formula,  'Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,'  to  be  followed  by  a  higher  at  ver. 
53,  at  once  marks  the  transition  and  shows  the 
importance  of  the  truth  declared.  In  speaking  to 
the  multitude  (ver.  26)  His  first  words  had  related 
to  eternal  life,  and  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
faith  (ver.  29).  So  here  also  ;  but  the  assertion  is 
made  in  the  briefest  possible  form.  Even  the 
object  of  the  faith  is  left  unexpressed,  that  the 
thought  may  entirely  rest  on  the  state  of  faith 
itself :  the  believer  in  the  very  act  and  condition 
of  faith  has  eternal  life.  It  is  not  often  that  Jesus 
speaks  thus,  omitting  the  words  'in  me '  or  *  in 
tne  Son  ;  *  but  there  could  be  no  real  ambiguity  in 
the  present  instance,  and  He  desires  to  express  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  the  state  of  mina  which 
formed  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 
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Ver.  4S.  I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Having  pre- 
pared the  way  by  the  declaration  of  the  necessity 
of  faith,  He  reaffirms  what  (in  ver.  35)  He  had 
said  of  Himself.  He  is  the  bread  which  contains 
life  in  itself,  and  which  therefore  can  give  and 
does  give  life  to  all  who  receive  and  assimilate 
it. — It  is  interesting  to  observe,  at  a  point  where 
the  discourse  is  really  higher  than  it  was  before, 
a  shortening  of  the  formula  employed,  similar  to 
that  already  met  by  us  in  i.  29  and  36  (see  note 
on  i.  35,  36). 

Ver.  49.  Your  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  in 
the  'wiidemees,  and  died.  No  other  bread  has 
given  life  eternal .  Even  the  manna,  the  bread  given 
out  of  heaven,  did  not  bestow  life  on  their  fathers, 
who  (as  the  people  themselves  had  said)  ate  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  addition  '  in  the  wilderness  *  is  more  than 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  ver.  31.  It  re- 
calls Num.  xiv.  35,  Ps.  xcv.  8-1 1,  and  other 
passages  in  which  'the  wilderness'  is  specially 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  disobedience  and  of 
death;  and  thus  the  fathers,  who  (Deut.  i.  32) 
'  did  not  believe  the  Lord  *  and  died,  are  contrasted 
with  the  believer  who  *  hath  eternal  life  *  (ver.  47). 

Ver.  JO.  Thia  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
oat  of  heaven,  that  any  one  may  eat  thereof, 
and  not  die.  The  '  bread  that  cometh  down  out 
of  heaven '  (repeated  from  ver.  33)  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  has  such  an  object,  that  one  may  eat 
of  it  and  not  die.  We  are  not  to  press  too  much 
our  Lord's  use  of  '  one  *  or  *  any  one '  in  this  verse; 
but  we  may  at  least  say  that  His  studious  avoid- 
ance of  every  word  of  limitation  points  once  more 
to  the  unbounded  offer  of  life,  the  offer  to  '  the 
world'  (ver.  33).  When  verses  49  and  50  are 
compared,  a  dilnculty  presents  itself.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  antithesis  is  not  complete,  for  is  not 
dfoih  used  in  two  different  senses  ?  The  fathers 
died  in  the  wilderness  :  he  that  eateth  of  the  true 
bread  shall  not  die.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
twofold  use  of  the  word  in  chap.  xi.  26  (see  the 
note  on  that  verse).-  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  in  neither  verse  is  the  meaning  as  simple  as 
the  objection  supposes.  In  ver.  49  we  must  cer- 
tainly recognise  a  partial  reference  to  death  as  a 
punishment  of  sin,  and  by  consequence  to  that 
moral  death  which  even  in  this  world  must  ever 
accompany  sin.  In  ver.  50  again  physical  death 
may  seem  to  be  excluded,  but  we  shall  see  that 
John  elsewhere  regards  the  believer  as  freed  (in  a 
certain  sense)  even  from  this,  so  entirely  has  death 
for  him  changed  its  character, — so  complete  is  the 
deliverance  eranted  by  his  Lord. 

Ver.  51.  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  out  of  heaven«  Once  more  Jesus  declares 
that  the  bread  of  which  He  has  spoken  is  Himself; 
but  the  assertion  is  expressed  in  words  that  differ 
significantly  from  those  before  employed.  For 
*  me  bread  of  life'  He  says  now  *  the  living  bread : ' 
for  'cometh  down,'  an  expression  which  might 
seem  a  mere  figure  denoting  heavenly  ori|^n.  He 
sajTS  'came  down,'  speaking  of  an  actual  historical 
descent  out  of  heaven.  The  former  change  espe- 
cially is  important.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
bread  as  ^[i'ven,  but  is  about  to  declare  Himself  to 
be  the  Giver :  therefore  He  says  that  He  is  the 
living  bread,  that  can  give  itself,  and  with  itself 
its  inherent  life.  There  was  nothing  in  the  *  bread 
of  life  *  that  would  necessarily  suggest  more  than 
means  and  instrument.  If  the  tree  of  life  in  Para- 
dbc  bestowed  immortality  on  man,  it  was  but  by 


instrumental  efficacy.  '  The  living  bread '  is  a 
thought  absolutely  unique,  and  the  words  compel 
the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  rest  on  the  person  of 
the  Speaker,  who  in  the  possession  of  this  life, 
and  not  as  the  precious  but  lifeless  manna,  de- 
scended out  of  heaven. — If  any  one  shall  have 
eaten  of  this  bread,  he  shidl  live  for  ever. 
These  words  partly  repeat  and  partly  extend  those 
of  the  preceding  verse.  There  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  bread  are  given  ;  here  the  assurance 
that  every  one  who  makes  trial  of  the  promise 
shall  certainly  find  it  fulfilled  to  him  in  the  gift  of 
a  life  that  lasts  for  ever. — ^And  moreover  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of 
ihe  world.  The  personal  significance  of  the  pre- 
ceding words  is  now  made  even  more  direct,  and 
the  meaning  intended  cannot  probably  be  mistaken. 
He  gives ;  the  bread  He  gives  is  Ilis  flesh ;  the 
gift  IS  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  questions 
which  these  words  have  raised  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  our  Lord's  own  com- 
ment in  the  following  verses. 

Ver.  52.  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among 
themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us 
his  flesh  to  eat?  As  before,  the  Jews  take  hold 
of  those  words  which  are  most  susceptible  of  a 
merely  material  sense.  Every  word  that  points  to 
a  spiritual  meaning  they  ignore  ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  themselves  give  evidence  of  the  clearness 
with  which  our  Lord  had  now  shown  that  His  in- 
tention had  been  to  fix  the  whole  thought  of  His 
hearers  on  Himself,  and  not  on  His  gifts.  The 
contention  of  the  Jews  became  violent  as  they 
talked  of  the  words  of  Jesus  :  the  Evan|;elist's  ex- 
pression, literally  taken,  points  to  'fightmg'  rather 
than  strife  (comp.  Acts  vii.  26 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  24 ; 
Jas.  iv.  2). 

Vers.  53,  54,  55.  Jesns  therefore  said  nnto 
them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon.  Except  ye 
have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drnnk  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yoorselveB. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  As  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  this  important  passage  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt.  There  are  some  new  expressions,  but 
on  the  whole  the  imagery  agrees  with  that  employed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  and  the  blessings 
offered  by  Jesus  are  described  again  in  identical 
language.  Here,  as  before,  life,  eternal  life,  is 
promised  ;  again  '  eating '  is  the  figure  which  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  receiving  life ;  as  in  vers.  35, 
48,  and  5  r,  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  that  which 
when  eaten  gives  life ;  and,  as  in  ver.  44  (compare 
vers.  39  and  40),  He  promises  that  He  will  raise 
up  at  the  last  day  every  one  who  has  thus  received 
eternal  life.  The  agreement  then  between  these 
verses  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse  b  so 
marked  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  general 
sense :  all  the  expressions  in  previous  verses  in 
which  figure  is  wholly  or  partially  set  aside  may 
be  brought  in  here  also  to  elucidate  the  meaning. 
Our  Lord  therefore  still  teaches  in  regard  to  lUl 
who  come  to  Him,  who  believe  in  Him,  who  are 
intimately  joined  to  Him  in  the  union  of  faith  and, 
receiving  all  from  Him,  may  be  said  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  Himself,  and  to  feed  on  Him, — that 
these  and  these  alone  have  eternal  life.  There  is 
notliing  here  that  alters  this  foundation  truth. 
The  phraseology  of  these  verses  (and  ver.  51)  is 
new  in  the  following  respects :  (i)  Instead  of  the 
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one  metaphor  of  eating  we  have  two,  '  eating '  and 
'drinking;*  (2)  The  &[ure  of  bread  is  dropped, 
giving  place  to  *  flesh, '^^  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  which  flesh  is  given  by  Him  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  (3)  For  the  first  time  Tesus  makes 
mention  of  His  'blood,'— the  drinking  of  this 
blood  gives  life.  The  introduction  of  the  second 
metaphor,  'drinking,*  at  once  recalls  ver.  35, 
where  '  thirst '  is  as  suddenly  brought  in.  As  in 
that  veise,  so  here,  one  purpose  answered  is  the 
more  complete  realisation  ot  a  feast :  the  Paschal 
meal  is  alwajrs  present  in  the  symbols  of  this 
chapter.  Whether  this  is  to  be  taJcen  as  the  only 
purpose  will  depend  on  the  answer  given  to  other 
questions  which  must  now  be  asked.  Does  Jesus, 
in  speaking  of  His  flesh  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  expressly  refer  to  His  death.  His  atoning 
death?  is  it  in  order  to  point  more  clearly  to 
that  truth  that  He  here  brings  in  the  mention  of 
His  blood  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
strict  and  real  difference  between  the  things  signi- 
fied by  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  ? 
The  last  question  may  easily  be  answered  :  there 
is  certainly  no  such  difierence.  In  ver.  35  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  and  rapid  change  of  aspect,  but 
no  substantial  change  of  thought :  coming  to  Christ 
is  believing  in  Him,  and  the  result  is  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  every  want,  whether  represented  as  hunger 
or  as  thirst.  When  the  '  flesh  is  first  mentioned 
(ver.  51)  it  stands  alone,  as  the  Saviour's  gift  for 
the  life  of  the  world ;  and  below  (ver.  57)  'eating* 
alone  is  spoken  of,  yet  the  result  is  life.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  flesh  is  contrasted  with  blood  in  biblical 
language,  and  the  two  are  joined  together  to  ex- 
press the  physical  being  of  man ;  but  it  is  not 
unconunon  to  find  flesh  used  by  itself  in  this  sense. 
Thus  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Gospel  we  read 
that  'the  Word  was  made  flesh,*  whereas  in  Heb. 
ii.  14  we  are  taught  that  the  Son  took  part  in 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  Scripture  that  the  same 
idea  should  be  expressed  now  by  the  one  term  and 
now  by  the  two  combined ;  and  the  context  (as 
we  have  seen)  shows  that  this  is  the  case  here. 
The  two  expressions  of  these  verses  are  thus  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  one  expression  of  ver. 
57.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  our  Lord 
had  no  sp^i^  motive  for  thus  varying  His  lan- 
guage. The  cardinal  thought  is  most  simply  ex- 
pressed in  ver.  57,  'he  that  eateth  me ;'  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  He  would  have  so  spoken 
in  these  verses  also  had  He  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest special  thoughts  by  the  use  of  other  words. 
In  aslung  now  wlmt  these  special  thoughts  are,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  m  the  light  of  events 
that  followed,  to  dissociate  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
51  from  the  thought  of  death,  or  the  mention  of 
'  the  blood '  of  the  Son  of  man  from  the  thought 
of  the  blood  shed  upon  the  cross.  The  words, 
indeed,  would  not  at  that  time  suggest  such 
thoughts :  they  were  rather  a  secret  prophecy, 
like  3ie  mysterious  sayings  of  chap.  ii.  19  ('Destroy 
this  Temple *)  and  chap.  iii.  14  ('even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  *),  and  that  saying  so  often 
repeated  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  the  command  to 
'lake  up'  and  to  'bear'  'the  cross.*  But  this 
Gospel  wows  most  plainly  that  the  end  was  ever 
present  to  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
many  of  His  words  can  only  receive  their  proper 
interpretation  by  the  application  of  this  principle. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  removes  all 
idoubt  in  this  place,  if  the  general  view  which  has 


been  taken  of  the  chapter  is  correct.  The  figura- 
tive acts  and  language  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Paschal  meal  which  has  just  been  (or  is  just  about 
to  be)  celebrated  in  Jerusalem.  The  later  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  set  forth  Jesus  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Passover,  Jesus  on  the  cross  as  the  antitype 
and  reality  of  the  Paschal  meal.  This  chapter  m 
pointing  to  the  type  points  continually  to  the  ful- 
filment ;  but  the  Paschal  lamb  died,  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
thought  before  us.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  deny 
that  mention  of  the  blood  here  may  even  be  con- 
nected, as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  command 
that  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelites.  So 
many  are  the  links  between  symbol  and  reality 
which  the  Evangelist  apprehends  both  in  his  own 
teaching  and  in  the  discourses  recorded  by  him, 
that  it  IS  less  hazardous  to  admit  than  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  connection.  But  even  then 
the  thought  of  blood  shed  upon  the  cross  must  not 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  else  that 
Jesus  was  and  did.  The  central  thought  of  the 
chapter  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  meal,  a  feast,  an 
experimental  reception  of  a  living  Christ  which  is 
symbolized  by  'eating*  and  'dnnking;'  and  to 
that  the  whole  interpretation  must  be  subordinated. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  Jesus  in  His  death,  looked 
at  as  a  distinct  and  separate  act,  that  is  before  us 
in  the  mention  of  the  blood.  It  must  still  be  Jesus 
in  the  whole  of  Hifi  manifestation  of  Himself, 
living,  dying,  glorified ;  so  that,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  death  is  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  pervading 
element  of  the  life,  only  as  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  that  Christ  who,  not  as  divided  but  in  all 
the  combined  elements  of  His  humiliation  and  His 
glory,  is  from  first  to  last  the  object  of  our  faith 
and  the  satisfaction  of  our  need.  The  main  point, 
in  short,  to  be  kept  in  view  is  this,  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  actual  nourishment,  with  the 
sustenance,  with  the  life  of  the  soul ;  with  the 
believer,  not  as  having  only  certain  relations  altered 
in  which  he  stands  to  God,  but  as  in  fellowship 
and  communion  of  spirit  with  Him  in  whom  he 
believes.  To  maintain  by  faith  that  fellowship 
with  Jesus  in  all  that  He  wcUy  is  to  eat  His  flesh 
and  to  drink  His  blood. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  what  has  been  said,  if  we  observe 
that  the  verv  same  blessings  now  connected  with 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus 
have  been  already  connected  with  'coming  to 
Him,'  with  'believing  in  Him,*  and  with  'be- 
holding Him.'  Thus,  for  the  first  of  these,  comp. 
vers.  35  and  55  ;  for  the  second,  vers.  47  and  54 ; 
for  the  third,  vers.  40  and  54.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  is  descnbed  under  all  the  different 
figu  res  of  this  passage.  All  tell  us  of  communion,  of 
fellowship,  of  a  feast, — of  the  Lamb  of  God  not  only 
as  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  but  as  the  Paschal  feast. 

The  question  now  considered  leads  at  once  to 
another.  What  is  the  relation  of  these  verses 
and  this  whole  discourse  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ?  Many  have  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament  (not  yet  instituted,  but  present  to 
the  Redeemer*s  mind)  is  the  very  substance  of  this 
chapter;  whilst  others  have  denied  that  there  is 
any  connection  whatever  between  the  two.  We 
can  adopt  neither  of  these  extreme  views.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  discourse  can 
belong  to  no  rite  or  ordinance,  however  exalted 
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and  however  precious  to  His  people.  The  act  of 
which  He  speaks  is  continuous,  not  occasional, 
— spiritual,  not  external ;  every  temi  that  He 
employs  is  a  symbol  of  trust  in  Him.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  alike  in  this  chapter  and  in  the 
records  of  the  Last  Supper  the  Paschal  meal  is 
presented  to  our  thought,  and  if  John  specially 
connects  this  feast  with  the  death  of  Christ,  whilst 
all  the  other  Evangelists  bring  into  relief  the 
relation  of  the  Last  Supper  to  the  same  death,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  the  sacrament  is  altc^ether 
alien  to  this  discourse.  The  relation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  teaching  of  this  chapter  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  relation  of  Christian  bap- 
tism to  our  Lord's  discourse  to  Nicodemus  (see 
note  on  chap.  iii.  5).  In  neither  case  is  the 
sacrament  as  such  brought  before  us ;  in  both  we 
must  certainly  recognise  the  presence  of  its  funda- 
mental idea.  This  discourse  is  occupied  with  that 
lasting,  continuous  act  of  which  afterwards  the 
sacrament  of  the  lord's  Supper  was  made  a 
symbol ;  and  the  sacrament  is  still  a  syinbol  of 
the  unchanging  truth  so  fully  set  forth  in  this 
discourse, — the  believer's  union  with  his  Lord, 
his  complete  dependence  upon  Him  for  life,  his 
continue<l  appropriation  by  faith  of  His  very  self, 
his  feeding  on  Him,  living  on  Him,  his  experience 
that  Jesus  in  giving  Himself  satisfies  every  want 
of  the  soul. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  particular  expressions 
of  these  three  verses  that  calls  for  further  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  links  con- 
necting them  with  our  Lord's  first  address  to  the 
multitude  (ver.  26) :  He  again  speaks  of  the  '  Son 
of  man,*  and  the  words  '  food  indeed '  (literally 
'true  eating')  at  once  recall  'the  eating  that 
abideth.'  One  expression  in  ver.  53  is  ver}' 
forcible,  *Ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves,*  im- 
plying, as  it  does,  that  they  who  have  so  eaten 
and  drunk  have  life  in  themselves.  These  are 
words  which  our  Lord  could  not  use  without 
intending  a  special  emphasis  (comp.  chap.  v.  26) : 
so  complete  is  the  believer  s  appropriation  of  the 
Son,  who  hath  life  in  Himself,  that  the  same 
exalted  language  may  be  used  of  the  believer 
also,  whilst  he  abides  in  fellowship  with  his 
Lord.  Then  he  has  life  in  himself,  but  not  of 
himself.  This  fellowship  is  the  substance  of  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  56.  He  that  eateth  my  fleeb  and  drinketh 
my  blood  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  The 
fellowship  consists  in  this,  that  the  believer  abides 
in  the  Life,  and  that  He  who  is  the  Life  abides  in 
the  believer.  Note  that  here  it  is  not '  hath  eaten ;  * 
the  '  abiding '  is  dependent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  appropriating  act. 

Ver.  57.  As  the  living  Father  sent  me,  and  I 
live  becanfle  of  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth 
me,  he  aleo  shall  live  because  of  me.  He  that 
sent  the  Son  into  the  world  is  the  living  Father, 
— the  Being  who  is  eternally  and  absolutely  the 
Living  One.  The  Son  lives  because  the  Father 
lives.  This  reception  of  life  (see  chap.  v.  26)  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Son.  So,  with  a  relation 
to  the  Son  similar  to  the  Son's  relation  to  the 
Father,  the  believer  who  receives  and  appropriates 
the  Son  lives  because  the  Son,  who  is  Life,  abides 
in  him.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  dis- 
course :  for  even  more  exalted  language  expressive 
of  the  same  truth,  that  the  relation  between  Jesus 
and  His  own  has  its  pattern  in  the  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  see  chap.  xvii.  21,  23. 


Ver.  58.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down 
out  of  heaven.  Here  Jesus  returns  to  the  first 
theme.  Since  He  has  now  set  forth  all  that  the 
true  bread  gives,  the  contrast  with  the  manna  is 
complete.  *  This  * — of  this  nature,  such  as  I  have 
described  it  to  you—*  is  the  bread  that  came  down 
out  of  heaven.'  These  Ixst  words  illustrate  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  57,  '  the  living  Father  sent  me,'* 
— Not  ae  your  famera  did  eat  and  died:  he 
that  eateth  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever.  The 
rest  of  the  verse  is  in  the  main  a  forcible  repeti- 
tion of  vers.  49,  50. 

Ver.  59.  These  things  said  he,  as  he  was 
teaching  in  a  synagogue  in  Gi^[>emaum.  These 
words  not  only  give  information  as  to  the  place  in 
which  the  discourse  (probably  vers.  41-58;  see 
note  on  ver.  40)  was  delivered,  but  also  show  the 
boldness  with  which  Jesus  declared  truths  so  new 
and  so  surprising  to  His  hearers.  He  spoke  thus 
in  public  teaching  (comp.  chap,  xviii.  20),  and 
that  too  in  the  presence  of  His  powerful  enemies, 
and  in  the  place  where  their  influence  was 
greatest. 

Ver.  60.  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples 
when  they  heard  this  said,  This  is  an  lutrd 
saying ;  who  can  hear  him  ?  The  wonl 
'  disciples '  is  here  used  in  a  v^ide  sense,  in- 
cluding many  more  than  the  Twelve,  and  many 
who  had  never  risen  to  a  high  and  pure  fiaith. 
The  'saying'  can  only  be  that  of  the  preceding 
verses  (53-57),  and  its  hardness  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  it  pointed  out  one  only  way  to  life, — 
eating  the  nesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man.  These  words  the  disciples  did  not 
spiritually  comprehend,  and  therefore  they  were 
repelled  by  them. 

Ver.  61.  But  Jesus,  knowing  in  himself  that 
his  disciples  murmured  concerning  this,  said 
unto  them.  Doth  this  make  you  to  stumble  7  He 
knew  their  thoughts,  and  becaiise  they  are  dis- 
ciples, not  Jews  bent  on  opposing  Him,  He  seeks 
to  help  them. 

Ver.  62.  What  then  if  ye  behdd  the  Son  of 
man  ascending  where  he  was  before  f  The 
meaning  of  this  ascent  is  surely  clear  in  itself;  but 
if  it  were  not,  the  mention  of  a  past  descent  (vers. 
4I>  5I>  5^)  would  remove  all  doubt  Our  Lord 
certainly  refers  to  His  ascension  into  heaven.  He 
would  say :  *  Is  the  word  that  speaks  of  the  descent 
from  heaven,  of  the  living  bread  that  alone  can 

S've  life,  of  the  Son's  descent  from  heaven  to  give 
is  flesh  and  His  blood  that  the  world  may  eat 
and  drink  and  live,  a  stumbling-block  to  you? 
If,  when  I  am  here  before  you,  you  cannot 
understand  what  is  meant  by  eating  my  flesh  and 
drinking  my  blood, — cannot  apprehend  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  which  such  words  must  bear,— now 
much  more  will  you,  in  this  your  carnal  appre- 
hension of  what  I  say,  be  made  to  stumble  if  you 
should  see  me  ascending  where  I  was  before,  to 
be  no  longer  upon  earth  at  all ! '  As  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  His  flesh  must  continue,  what  will 
they  think  then  ?  Then  the  sense  they  have  put 
upon  His  words  will  indeed  wholly  break  down  : 
then  at  last  they  may  come  to  see  that  the  words 
can  only  be  spiritually  understood. 

Ver.  63.  It  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  to  live ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  Jesus  has  spoken  of 
'giving  life,'  of  the  *  eating  of  His  flesh,'  as  the 
means  of  gaining  eternal  life.  In  all  this  He 
has  not  the  flesh  but  the  spirit  in  view,—  not  the 
material  reception  of  the  flesh  by  the  fle&h.  but 
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the  appropriation  of  His  spirit  by  the  spirit  of 
man.  Such  spiritual  union  of  the  believer  with 
Him  alone  'maketh  to  live :'  the  flesh  in  itself  is 
profitless  for  such  an  end.— The  words  that  I 
n*Te  spokea  onto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.  The  word  '  I  *  is  emphatic,  as 
it  repeatedly  has  been  in  this  discourse.  The 
emphasis  which  Jesus  here  and  elsewhere  lays 
upon  His  sayings  is  very  remarkable.  He  is  the 
Word,  the  expression  of  the  Father's  nature  and 
will ;  His  sayings  are  to  man  the  expression  of 
Himself.  The  words  or  sayings  just  spoken  to 
these  disciples  are  spirit  and  are  life.  This  is 
their  essential  nature.  They  may  be  camalised, 
wrongly  understood,  wilfully  perverted ;  but  wher- 
ever 3iey  find  an  entrance  they  manifest  their  true 
nature.  They  bring  into  the  receptive  heart  not 
the  fiesh  but  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
thus  the  man,  in  the  true  sense  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  has  life.  His  worcU  received  by 
fJEuth  bring  Himself.  Thus  He  can  in  two  versi's 
almost  consecutive  (chap.  xv.  4,  7)  say,  'Abide 
in  me,  and  /  in  you/  and  '  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you.* 

Ver.  64.  But  there  are  some  of  yon  that  he- 
lieTe  not.  Even  of  these  who  had  heard  the  last 
words,  so  mercifully  spoken  for  the  removal  of 
their  difficulties,  there  were  some  who  continued 
in  unbelief. — For  Jems  knew  ftom  the  beginning 
who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  it  was 
that  would  betray  him.  Another  remarkable 
declaration  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Saviour's 
penetrating  discernment  of  all  hearts  (compare 
chap.  ii.  24,  25),  and  of  His  knowledge  from  the 
very  beginning  what  would  be  the  end  of  His 
earthly  course.  The  words  seem  to  imply  that  the 
germ  of  the  traitor-spirit  was  already  m  the  heart 
of  Judas,  who,  like  many  others,  loved  rather  the 
glory  and  honour  which  Jesus  set  aside  (vers.  14, 
15)  than  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  His  words. 

Ver.  65.  And  he  said.  For  this  cause  have  I 
said  unto  you,  that  no  one  can  come  unto  me, 
except  it  have  been  given  unto  him  of  the 
Father.  They  had  seemed  genuine  disciples,  but 
His  words  had  been  to  them  a  stumbling-block 
and  had  not  brought  life.  They  had  not  really 
come  to  Him :  they  had  not  received  from  the 
Father  the  gift  of  *  coming  unto '  Jesus,  but  the 
failure  had  been  by  their  own  fault.  Having  re- 
sisted the  drawing  of  the  Father,  they  had  lacked 
the  due  preparation  of  heart  for  receiving  the 
words  of  Jesus  (see  the  notes  on  vers.  37  and  44). 

Ver.  66.  Upon  this  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  longer  with  him.  Another 
sad  reflection,  as  in  ver.  64 :  the  Evangelist  can- 
not but  record  the  repelling  influence  which  the 
light  exerted  on  those  who  were  not  of  the  light. 
These  disciples  seemed  to  have  left  all  that  they 
niij^ht  be  followers  of  Christ,  but  now  they  return 
to  the  homes  and  the  occupations  they  had  for- 
saken. (The  usual  rendering  *  walked  no  more  ' 
is  in  itself  perfectly  correct,  but  may  be  possibly 
understood  in  the  sense  of  *  never  more,*  a  sense 
certainly  not  designed . ) 

Ver.  67.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  the  twelve. 
Would  ye  also  go  7  In  contrast  with  the  desertion 
of  many  is  the  strengthened  faith  of  those  who, 
being  of  the  light,  are  attracted  by  the  light.  The 
*  Twelve  *  are  here  mentioned  by  John  for  the  first 
time. 


Vers.  68,  69.  Simon  Peter  answered  him.  In 
accordance  with  the  earlier  records  Peter  stands 
forth  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  Jesus  makes  a  confession  of  their 
faith.— Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  away?  thou 
hast  words  of  eternal  life.  (Ver.  69)  And  we  have 
believed,  and  we  know  that  thou  art  the  H61y  Ono 
of  God.   The  con  fession  consists  of  three  parts — ( i ) 

*  Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life*  (see  ver,  63) ;  (25 

*  And  we  have  believed  *  (in  contrast  with  ver.  64, 
'  there  are  of  you  some  that  believe  not') ;  (3)  *  And 
we  know,'  etc.  These  disciples  have  answered  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  by  the  faith  which  it  demands; 
and  now  they  *  know  *  with  the  practical  knowledge 
of  experience  that  Jesus  is  the  Sent  of  God.  The 
expression  which  Peter  uses  is  *  the  Holy  One  of 
God.'  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Ps.  cvi.  16 
in  regard  to  Aaron,  who  is  called  *  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah.*  In  the  case  of  the  human  priest  and  in 
that  of  his  antitype  our  Lord,  the  general  meaning 
is  the  same, — the  consecrated  one  of  God,  or,  in 
other  words.  He  whom  the  Father  sealed.  He 
whom  God  has  sent.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
used  here,  *holy,*  must  receive  special  considera- 
tion in  other  passages :  see  the  notes  on  x.  36, 
xvii.  17.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
confession  of  Peter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  that  related  in  Matt.  xvi. 

Ver.  70.  Jesus  answered  them,  Did  not  I 
choose  you  the  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil.  Alas  !  even  in  this  small  circle  there  is  an 
element  that  the  light  attracts  not  but  repels.  In 
good  faith  Peter  had  spoken  of  all  his  brethren, 
when  he  said,  *  we  have  believed.*  He  knew  not, 
and  probably  Judas  himself  knew  not,  to  whom 
Jesus  referred.  The  germ  of  the  future  crime  and 
that  alone  as  yet  existed.  But  from  the  beginning 
Jesus  knew  all.  Amongst  the  disciples  He  knew 
who  would  desert  Him :  in  this  inner  circle  He 
knew  who  would  show  himself  a  traitor—  *a  devil.* 
Many  weaker  interpretations,  but  all  baseless, 
have  been  given  of  this  word.  The  traitor  will  do 
his  work  at  the  instigation  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
animated  by  his  spirit :  his  work  will  be  the  work 
of  the  devil :  he  himself  in  doing  it  will  be  the 
associate  of  Satan  :  nay,  as  we  shall  see,  he  will 
be  more. 

Ver.  71.  Now  he  spake  of  Judas  the  son  of 
Simon  LKMiriot.  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Gospel  with  the  name  Iscariot ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  (as  in  xiii.  26)  it  is  connected  not 
with  the  name  of  Judas  (as  in  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  22) 
but  with  that  of  his  father.  In  all  probability  the 
word  signifies  'man  of  Kerioth,*  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (see  Josh.  xv.  25).  Apparently 
Judas  was  the  only  apostle  not  of  Galilee,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  name  (identical  with  Judah 
and  *the  Jews')  is  certainly  not  overlooked  by 
the  Evangelist.  Nay,  more,  not  only  is  Judas  of 
Kerioth,  that  town  of  Tudah  and  the  Jews,  his 
father  is  so  too.  The  double  link  of  connection 
seems  to  deepen  the  thought. — For  he  it  was 
that  was  about  to  betray  him  —  one  of  the 
twelve.  Judas  was  not  yet  the  traitor  ;  *  was  about 
to  *  expresses  only  the  futurity  of  the  event ;  but 
how  much  is  the  criminality  of  the  germ  already 
springing  up  in  his  heart  heightened  by  the  closine 
remark,  in  which  we  see  at  once  the  anger  and 
the  pathos  of  the  Evangelist, — *  being  one  of  the 
Twelve  * ! 
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Chapter  VII.    1-13. 

Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

1  A  FTER  *   these  things   Jesus  walked   in   Galilee :    for  he 

£\.    would  not  walk  in  Jewry/  *  because  the  Jews  sought  to  « chap.  v.  7«. 

2  kill  him.     Now  ^  the  Jews*  feast  of  ^tabernacles'  was  at  hand.  J^J^^^ 

3  ^  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto  him,  Depart  hence,  and  go  ^^^     ^ 
into  Judea,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the*  works  that    ^P^iij"* 

4  thou  doest     For  there  is^  no  man*  that'^  doeth  anything  in    *"*^ 
secret,  and  he*  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly.*     If  thou 

5  do  "  these  things,  shew  "  thyself  to  the  world.     For  '  neither  "  *  Mark  ui.  ai. 

6  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.    Then  Jesus  said  "  unto  them, 

^  My  time  is  not  yet  come : "  but  your  time  is  alway  ready.  /See  d»p. 

7  '^The  world  cannot  hate  you;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I^dia*p.xv. 

8  testify  of  it,"  that  *the  works  thereof  are  evil."     Go  ye  up    Ijohn  iv*i. 

h  Chap.  iii.  19. 

unto  this "  feast :  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast ;  for "  my 

9  -^time  is  not  yet   full  come."      When"   he  had  said   these 
words"  unto  them,  he  abode  still  in  Galilee. 

10  But "  when  his  brethren  were  gone  up,"  then  went  he  also 
up  unto  the  feast,**  not  openly,**  but  as  it  were**  in  secret. 

11  'Then  the  Jews*'  sought  him  at  the  feast,  and  said,  Where  is  1Chap.xi.56. 

12  he?    And  there  was  much  murmuring  among  the  people** 
concerning  him  :  *  for  **  some  said,  He  is  a  good  man :  others  **  *  vers.  ^  43, 

13  said,  Nay;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people.**     Howbeit  no  man    «.x9.* 
spake  openly  of**  him  '  for**  fear  of  the  Jews.  'S*^"m'' 

^  And  after     '  Judea     '  And  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,    &p.  iS^i%, 

*  may  behold  thy  *  omit  there  is  •  one  '  omit  that 

*  omit  he  •  to  be  in  boldness         *®  doest  ^^  manifest 
**  not  even                      ^'  Jesus  therefore  saith  "  present 
^^  I  bear  witness  concerning  it        ^*  that  its  works  are  wicked     ^'  the 

^^  because        ^'  not  yet  fulfilled  *®  And  when  **  things 

*•  And  *•  had  gone  up  unto  the  feast         **  omit  unto  the  feast 

**  manifestly  *•  omit  it  were  *'  The  Jews  therefore 

*•  multitudes  *•  omit  for  ••  but  others 

•*  leadeth  astray  the  multitude        '*  boldly  concerning        ••  because  of  the 


Contents.    The  same  line  of  thought  as  that  in  Galilee :  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jndea, 

which  we  have  found  in  the  two  previous  chapters  because  the  Jew*  aought  to  kill  him.     The 

is  continued  in  that  before  us.     He  who  is  the  events  of  chap.  vi.  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 

Folfiller  of  the   Sabbath  and  of   the  Passover  Passover ;  chap.  vii.  is  occupied  with  the  feast  of 

is  the  Fulfiller  also  of  the  great  feast  in  which  Tabernacles.     The  interval  covered  by  the  brie! 

the    festivals    of    the   Jewish    year    culminated,  description  of  this  verse,  therefore,  is  about  six 

—  that   of  Tabernacles.      The    first    section  of  montl^.     During  that  time  Jesus  '  was  walking  in 

the  chapter  gives    an    account   of   the   circum-  Galilee,' for  in  Judea  His  enemies 'were  seeking 

stances  m  which  Jesus  went  up  to  this  feast,  the  to  kill  Him.'    As  it  is  John  himself  who  gives 

subordinate  parts  being~(i)  vers.  1-9,  Jesus  de-  the  notes  of  time  from  which  we  learn  the  length 

clines   to  go   up  to  it   at  the   request  of  His  of  this  period,  we  have  here  another  illustration  of 

brethren,  for  He  can  act  only  at  the  suggestion  the  selective  principle  on  which  his  Gospel  is 

of  His  heavenly  Father's  will;  (2)  vers.   io>i3,  composed.     The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  in  the 

He  goes  up  when   He  sees  that   the  hour   for  main  passed  over,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 

doing  so  is  come.  Evaneelbt  well  knew  that  the  types  of  Gospel 

Ver.  I.  And  after  these  things  Jesus  walked  teachmg  that  were  most  widely  current  chiefly 
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presented  the  Saviour's  work  in  Galilee :  partly, 
because  this  work  was  less  closely  connectea  with 
hn  purpose  to  bring  out  with  clearness  the  pro- 
msa  and  development  of  the  conflict  between 
Jesus  and  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  period  befoTe  us  receives  a  lengthened  notice 
in  two  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  We  may,  with 
great  probability,  refer  to  it  four  chapters  in 
Matthew  (xv.-xviii.),  three  in  Mark  (vii.-ix.), 
besides  half  of  the  ninth  chapter  in  Luke.  To  it, 
therefore,  belong  our  Lord's  visits  to  the  borders 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  miracles  wrought  for  the 
Syrophcenician  woman  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  m  Decapolis,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
Peter's  second  confession  followed  by  our  Lord's 
announcement  of  His  approaching  sufferings  and 
death,  the  Transfiguration,  tc^ether  with  other 
miracles  and  discourses.  The  principal  outward 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry  are  the  wider  range  of  His  travels  and 
the  comparative  privacy  which  He  seems  usually  to 
have  mamtained :  the  progress  in  the  training  of 
the  Twelve,  which  is  most  observable,  we  may  also 
in  great  measure  connect  with  the  retirement  thus 
sought  by  their  Master. 

Yer.  2.  And  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  feast 
of  tabemadee,  was  at  hand.  This  annual  fes- 
tival, the  last  of  the  three  at  which  the  men  of 
Israel  were  required  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  b^an  on  the  15th  of  Tizri, 
that  is,  either  late  in  September  or  early  in  October. 
It  had  a  twofold  significance,  being  at  once  a  harvest 
festival  and  a  historical  memorial  of  the  earliest 
dajTS  of  the  nation.  At  the  '  feast  of  Ingathering ' 
(Ex.  xxiiL  16)  the  people  gave  thanks  for  the 
harvest,  now  safely  gathered  in :  the  '  feast  of 
Tabernacles,'  durine  the  seven  days  of  which  they 
dwelt  in  booths  or  huts,  recalled  the  years  which 
their  fathers  spent  in  the  desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  39-43). 
'llie  mode  in  which  the  feast  was  celebrated  must 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  later  verses  (see 
note  on  ver.  38) :  here  we  need  only  add  that  this 
festival,  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  '  the  holiest 
and  greatest '  of  all,  was  a  season  of  the  most 
lively  rejoicing  (see  Neh.  viii.  16-18),  and  was 
associated  at  once  with  the  most  precious  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  the  most  sacred  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  nation.  In  particular,  as  we 
shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  the  feast  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  glory 
of  the  latter  day,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
be  poured  out  like  floods  upon  the  ground  (Isa. 
XXXV.).  On  the  expression  'feast  of  the  Jews,' 
see  the  notes  on  chap.  ii.  13,  vi.  4.  To  what 
extent  the  joyous  and  holy  feast  of  the  Lord  could 
be  perverted  by  the  malice  and  hatred  of  'the 
Jews '  this  chapter  will  clearly  show. 

Ver.  3.  His  orethren  therefore  said  nnto  him, 
Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy 
diaoiples  also  may  behold  thy  worka  that  thou 
doest.  His  brothers,  in  thus  urging  Him  to 
depart  into  Judea,  have  distinctly  in  mind  (as 
appears  from  ver.  8)  the  approaching  feast  and 
the  concourse  of  people  which  would  soon  be 
assembling  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  in  mind  if  we  would  understand  the  position 
occupied  by  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  They  were  not 
believers  in  Him  (ver.  5),  that  is,  they  did  not 
accept  Him  as  the  Messi^ ;  in  their  own  words 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  number  of 
His  disciples  (ver.  3) ;  and  as  yet  they  were 
accounted  by  Him  as  belonging  to  'the  world' 


(ver.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  ol 
disbelief  or  disparagement  of  His  works ;  for  the 
words,  '  Thy  works  that  Thou  doest,'  were  not 
spoken  in  irony ;  and  '  if  Thou  doest '  (ver.  4) 
need  not  express  the  slightest  doubt.  To  these 
'brethren,'  then,  brought  up  in  the  prevalent 
Messianic  belief,  there  appeared  an  inconsistency 
between  the  loftiness  of  His  claims  and  the  com- 
paratively limited  display  of  what  He  oflered  as 
His  credentials ;  the  reserve  with  which  He  mani- 
fested His  powers  went  far  with  them  towards 
destroying  the  impression  made  by  His  miracles. 
But  one  of  the  chief  festivals  was  now  at  hand. 
Neither  at  the  Passover  of  this  year  nor  at  the 
feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  had  He  gone  yp  to 
Jerusalem :  why  should  He  avoid  publicity,  and 
appear  to  shun  that  decisive  testing  of  His  claims 
which  was  possible  in  Jerusalem  alone.  By  '  Thy 
disciples,'  the  brethren  of  Jesus  do  not  simply 
mean  'Thy  disciples  in  Judea.'  In  this  case  the 
word  '  there '  must  have  been  inserted,  as  bearing 
the  chief  emphasis  of  the  sentence.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  recent  labours  of  Jesus  in  northern 
Galilee  had  been  marked  by  privacy.  For  the 
most  part  the  Twelve  only  had  witnessed  His 
works;  at  times  some  even  of  these  had  been 
excluded.  At  the  feast  the  whole  body  of  His 
disciples  would  be  gathered  together,  and  what 
might  be  done  in  Jerusalem  would  be  conspicuous 
to  all. — On  the  'brothers'  of  the  Lord  see  the 
note  on  chap.  ii.  12 ;  after  this  paragraph  (vers. 
3f  5»  10),  they  are  not  mentioned  again  in  this 
Gospel ;  in  chap.  xx.  17  the  words  have  a  diflerent 
meaning. 

Ver.  4.  For  no  one  doeth  any  thing  in  aeoret, 
and  himself  seeketh  to  be  in  boldness.  '  To  be 
in  boldness '  may  seem  a  singular  expression  ;  the 
Greek  words,  however,  will  not  admit  of  the 
rendering  '  to  be  known  openly ; '  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  form  of  ihe  phrase  is  chosen  so  as  to  be 
in  correspondence  with  what  precedes,  'doeth 
anything  in  secret.'  The  Greek  word  rendered 
'  boldness '  occurs  nine  times  in  this  Gospel,  four 
times  in  John's  First  Epistle,  and  eighteen  times 
in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  every  case 
it  denotes  either  boldness,  as  opposed  to  fear  or 
caution  (see  vers.  13,  26,  xi.  54,  xviii.  20),  or 
plainness  of  language  as  opposed  to  reserve  (chap. 
X.  24,  xi.  14,  xvi.  25,  29) ;  here  the  meaning  is 
'to  take  a  bold  position.'  Working  miracles  in 
secret  and  a  bola  claim  of  personal  dignity  and 
office  are,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  things  incom- 
patible with  one  another.— If  thou  doest  these 
things,  manifest  thsrself  to  the  world.  These 
words  are  very  remarkable.  The  brothers  would 
use  them  as  meaning  'to  all  men,'  i.f,  'to  all 
Israel '  gathered  tc^ether  at  the  feast  (comp.  chap, 
xii.  19) ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Evangelist 
sees  here  the  language  of  unconscious  prophecy, 
such  as  appears  in  many  other  places  of  this 
Gospel,  and  in  one  case  at  least  (chap.  xi.  51)  is 
expressly  noted  by  himself.  The  words  are  now 
uttered  with  a  true  instinct ;  they  will  be  fulfilled 
in  their  widest  sense. 

Ver.  5.  For  not  even  did  his  brethren  believe 
in  him.  This  verse  seems  to  afford  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  tliose  who  hold  that  amongst  these 
'  brothers '  of  our  Lord  were  included  two  or  three 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  How  long  this  unbelief 
lasted  we  cannot  tell :  the  words  of  Paul  in  I  Cor. 
XV.  7,  'Then  He  appeared  to  James,*  make  it 
very  probable  that  it  was  by  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
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tion  from  the  dead  that  the  brothers  were  led  to  a 
true  belief  in  that  Divine  mission  which,  in  spite 
of  the  earlier  miracles  they  had  witnetised,  they 
had  refused  to  accept. 

Ver.  6.  Jetna  tlMTefore  aaith  nnto  them.  My 
time  is  not  yet  present,  but  your  time  is  alway 
ready.  The  answer  is  remarkably  akin  to  that 
addressed  to  His  mother  in  chap.  ii.  4.  Very 
different,  probably,  were  the  mother  and  the 
brethren  in  their  measure  of  faith  and  in  the 
motive  of  their  words ;  but  in  each  case  there 
betrayed  itself  a  conviction  that  Jesus  might  be 
influenced  by  human  counsel  in  the  manifestations 
of  Himself.  Here  as  there  His  time  was  at 
hand,  but  not  yet  '  present;*  and  until  the  moment 
appointed  by  the  Father  He  whose  will  is  one 
with  that  of  the  Father  can  do  nothing.  Such 
limitation  did  not  apply  to  His  brethren ;  they 
were  not  separated  from  the  *  world,*  and  wiih 
that  world  they  might  at  any  time  associate. 

Ver.  7.  The  wond  cannot  hate  you ;  but  me 
it  hatetn,  because  I  bear  witness  concerning  it, 
that  its  works  are  wicked.  Jesus  takes  up  the 
word  which  they  had  used ;  but  in  His  mouth  it 
has  a  depth  of  solemn  meaning  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  With  them  the  world  was  the 
whole  body  of  Israelites,  with  whom  lay  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  His  claims ;  with  Him 
the  world  was  a  hostile  power,  to  which  indeed 
He  will  manifest  Himself,  but  which  He  has 
come  to  subdue.  Jesus  and  His  brothers  stand 
in  opposite  relations  to  the  world, — they  at  one 
with  it,  He  the  Reprover  of  its  wicked  works. 
This  difference  of  relation  makes  necessary  a 
difference  of  action :  they  cannot  understand, 
much  less  can  they  guide,  His  course. 

Ver.  8.  Go  ye  up  unto  the  feast:  I  go  not  up 
yet  unto  this  feast,  because  my  time  is  not  yet 
fulfiUed.  The  words  'not  yet*  imply  an  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  festival,  though  as  yet  the 
appointed  time  had  not  come.  The  interval 
beiore  it  comes  may  be  of  the  shortest,  but  the 
'  not  yet '  lasts  till  the  '  now  *  comes,  and  then  the 
obedience  must  be  instant  and  complete.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  verse  furnished  Porphyry, 
the  assailant  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century, 
with  one  of  his  arguments.  In  his  Greek  text  of 
the  Gospel  the  reading  was,  '  I  go  not  up  unto  * 
(the  word  'yet*  being  absent),  and  upK>n  this 
Porphyry  founded  an  accusation  of  fickleness  and 
change  of  purpose. 

Ver.  9.  And  when  he  had  said  these  things 
nnto  thiem  he  abode  still  in  Galilee.  How  lon^, 
we  are  not  informed.  As,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  His  brothers  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  festival,  and  as  He  Himself  was 
teaching  in  the  temple  when  the  sacred  week  had 
half  expired  (ver.  14),  the  interval  s^^ent  in  Galilee 
can  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
days. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  his  brethren  had  gone  up 
unto  tJie  feast,  then  went  he  also  up,  not  mani- 
festly but  as  in  secret.  We  must  not  sever 
'manifestly*  from  'manifest  thyself,*  in  ver.  4. 
Had  Jesus  joined  any  festal  band,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (without  an  express  miracle)  to 
restrain  the  impetuous  zeal  of  Galilean  pilgrims, 
of  whom  very  many  had  witnessed  His  'signs  * 
and  listened  to  His  words.  To  have  gone  up 
publicly  would  have  been  to  '  manifest  Himself  to 
the  world.*    At  the  next  (^reat  feast,  the  Passover 


of  the  following  year.  He  did  enter  the  holy  city 
in  triumph,  thus  proclaimed  King  of  Israel  by  the 
rejoicing  multitudes.  For  this,  however,  the  time 
was  not  yet  come.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
journey  must  be  identified  with  that  related  in 
Luke  ix.  51  sqq.  The  privacy  here  spoken  of 
has  been  thougnt  inconsistent  with  Luke's  state- 
ment that  Jesus  at  that  time  travelled  through 
Samaria  with  His  disciples,  'sending  messengers 
before  him  *  (Luke  ix.  52).  But  the  divergence  is 
only  apparent.  Jesus  went  up  *  in  secret,  in  that 
He  avoided  the  train  of  Galilean  pilgrims,  who 
may  have  reached  Jerusalem  before  He  set  out 
from  Galilee ;  besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  route 
through  Samaria,  though  not  altogether  avoideil 
by  the  festal  companies  (as  we  know  from 
Josephus),  would  be  more  rarely  taken.  The 
sendmg  of  messengers  implies  no  publicity;  for 
such  a  company  as  this,  composed  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples,  such  a  precaution  might  well  be 
essential. 

Ver.  II.  The  Jews  therefore  sought  him  at 
the  feast,  and  said.  Where  is  he  f  Their  expec- 
tation that  He  would  be  present  at  this  festival 
may  have  rested  on  no  other  ground  than  the 
national  usage,  to  which  Jesus  nad  occasionally 
conformed  even  during  His  public  ministry.  Pos- 
sibly His  words  (ver.  8)  *  I  go  not  up  yet  *  may 
have  become  known  to  the  Galilean  multitude, 
and  hence  to  the  Jews.  Verses  i  and  13  seem  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  the  *  seeking  *  was  of  a 
hostile  character.  Hy  'the  Jews,*  the  Evangelist 
still  means  the  ruling  class,  those  whom  worldli- 
ness  and  self-seeking  had  long  since  turned  into 
the  declared  enemies  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  12.  And  there  was  much  murmuring 
among  the  multitudes  concerning  him.  Some 
said.  He  is  a  good  man:  but  others  said.  Nay, 
but  he  leadeth  astray  the  multitude.  From  the 
'Jews*  the  Evangelist  turns  to  the  'multitudes.' 
Amongst  these  is  eager  discussion  concerning 
Jesus ;  the  speculation,  the  hesitation,,  the  inquiry, 
were  general,  but  all  outward  expression  was  sup* 
pressed.  The  use  of  the  plural '  multitudes  *  seems 
to  point  to  crowds  rather  than  individuals  as  the 
disputants.  The  word  'multitude,*  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  verse  is  not  without  a  contemptu- 
ous force,— it  is  the  common  crowd  that  He  leads 
astray  :  possibly  the  multitudes  of  Jerusalem  may 
be  the  speakers. 

Ver.  13.  Howbeit  no  man  spake  boldly  con- 
cerning him,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Both  sides,  through  their  fear  of  the  Jews,  .shrank 
from  speaking  out  their  thoughts.  So  complete 
was  the  ascendancy  of  these  rulers  over  the  people 
that  no  one  ventured  on  any  open  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  doubt  a  belief 
that  '  the  Jews  *  were  hostile  to  Him,  but  no  public 
condemnation  had  been  pronounced, — possibly  no 
decision  had  been  arrivect  at :  till  the  leaders  spoke 
out  the  people  could  only  mutter  their  opinions. — 
Thus,  then,  the  picture  of  what  Jerusalem  was  at 
this  moment  is  completed.  Met  together  at  the 
feast  are  Galileans,  already  half  l>elievers  in  Jesus, 
ready  to  be  roused  into  enthusiastic  activity  by 
a  display  of  His  power ;  hostile  Jews,  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  those  who  shared  their 
spirit,  determined  to  crush  out  all  inquiry  as  to 
His  claims ;  and  multitudes  discussing  these  in 
secret,  and  revealing  the  utmost  discordance  of 
opinion.  Everywhere  we  sec  movement,  uncer- 
tainty, hope,  or  fear. 
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Chapter  VII.    14-52. 

Discourses  of  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabenmclcs. 

14  XT  OW  about  the  midst  *  of  the  feast  Jesus  went  up  into  the 

15  IN      temple,"  and  taught     "And  the  Jews'  marvelled,  say-  «Comp.Acti 
ing,  How  knoweth  this  man   letters,  having  never   learned } 

\6  Jesus*  answered  them,  and  said,  ^  My  doctrine'  is  not  mine,  ^^^'n.^^; 

17  but  his  that  sent  me.     ''If  any  man  will  do*  his  will,  he  shall    J^^p^dJlp. 
know  of  the  doctrine,'  whether  it  be*  of  God,  or  whether  I  ^co'mp.chap. 

18  speak  of'  myself.    ^  He  that  speaketh  of*  himself  seeketh  his    aXhS.'U' 
own  glory:  but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory*®  that  sent  him,  the  ^chai).v.4i, 

19  same  is  true,  and"  no  unrighteousness  is "  in  him.     'Did  not    It/.^iV^' 
Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  }  *'    5.    *^  "* 

20  -^  Why  go  ye  about "  to  kill  me  }     The  people  **  answered  and  '  aS?^!  38.' 
said,**  Thou  ^ hast  a  devil:"  who  goeth  about **  to  kill  thee.^^cSp^ 


VIU. 


21  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  *  I  have  done**  one  work,    iikft'jriiJa! 

22  and  ye  all  marvel.     'Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circum-  Achap.v.9. 
cision;"  (not  because"  it  is  of  Moses,  but  *of  the  fathers  ;)  >tGcn*.xvii.* 

23  and  ye  on  the  sabbath  day  circumcise  a  man.  If  a  man  "  on 
the  sabbath  day  receive  circumcision,"  that  the  law  of  Moses 
should"  not  be  broken  ;  'are  ye  angry  at"  me,  because  I  have"  /chap.  v.  16; 

24  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath  day  1       Judge    m.  «v.^ 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.    v»"-  «5. 

25  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,"  Is  not  this  he,  whom 

26  they  seek  to  kill }  But,"  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say 
nothing  unto  him.     *  Do"  the  "  rulers  know  indeed  **  that  this  "X^''*®-.. 

'^  o  Chap.  111.  z 

27  is  the  very'*  Christ }    ^  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence  he  /9»p.vi.4a: 

'  ^  Matt.  xiii. 

is :  but  when  Christ "  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  "  whence  he  is.    ss- 

28  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  he  taught,  saying"  Ye  ^both  ^^^/"J-  *^***p 
know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am :  and  ''I  am"  not  come  ''S!?*** ^^^' 
of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  '  is  true,  'whom  ye  know  not.  *^^%y  ^^' 

29  'But"  I  know  him  :  for"  I  am  from  him,  and  ''he  hath"  sent  '^^l^^txi 

30  me.     Then  they  sought   to   take   him:   "but"  no   man  laid  ^^^r. 44, 


*  And  when  it  was  alreadv  the  middle  *  temple-courts 

*  The  Jews  therefore        *  Jesus  therefore        *  teaching        ^  to  do 
^  he  will  perceive  of  the  teaching  *  is  '•*  from 

*•  the  glory  of  him  ^*  and  there  is  **  omit  is 

**  and  no  one  of  you  doeth  the  law  **  Why  seek  ye       "  multitude 

*•  omit  and  said  *^  demon  **  who  seeketh        *^  I  did 

*®  For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  you  the  circumcision  **  that 

"  If  a  man  receiveth  circumcision  2'  omit  receive  circumcision 

**  may  '*  with  **  omit  have 

*'  Some  therefore  of  them  of  Jerusalem  said         **  And        *•  Can  it  be  that 

^  omit  indeed      '^  omit  very      "  the  Christ        ^^  no  one  perceiveth 

^*  Jesus  therefore  cried  in  the  temple-courts  teaching  and  saying 

■*  have  ^"  omit  But  '^  because 

'*  omit  hath  ^^  They  sought  therefore  to  seize  him,  and 
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31  hands  ^°  on  him,  because  *'his  hour  was  not  yet  come.     And  »Ver.d. 

^  many  of  the  people  **  believed  on "  him,  and  said,  When  wOup.  ii.  as. 
Christ  *•  Cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles  **  than  these  which 
this  man  hath  done  ? 

32  The  Pharisees  heard   that  the  people  murmured"  such*' 
things  concerning  him  ;    and    the   Pharisees    and    the  chief 

33  priests*'^  sent  officers  to  take**  him.    Then  said  Jesus"  unto 
them,"  Yet  ''a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  and  t/ten^^  I  ''go  jrSeechap. 

xu.  35, 

34  unto  him  that  sent  me.     'Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  j'Chap.xvts. 

See  chap. 

35  me:  and  where  I  am,  thither^*  ye  cannot  come.    *Then  said    »»»•»•  ... 
the  Jews*' among  themselves.  Whither  will  he  go,"  that  we  ^«^«»»^3- 
shall  not  find  him }  will  he  go  unto  ^  the  dispersed  among  **  the  ^  j^  j^ , . 

36  Gentiles,**  and  teach  the  Gentiles  ?  *•     '  What  manner  of  saying  ^cwi^; 
is  this  that  he  said,*'  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find    *'»**• 
me:  and  where  I  am,  thither ^^  ye  cannot  come? 

37  ^  In  *•  the  last  day,  that  *•  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  ^^^-  ""'• 
and  cried,  saying,  'If  any  man "  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  '|jUi^^^* * 

38  and   drink.      He  that   believeth  on'*  me,   as  -^the  scripture    ^^•««>- 
hath  •■  said,  ''  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  ^^'^^^^ 

39  (*But"  this  spake  he  of**  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe    Sn.*IrfI*ivii. 
on  **  him  should  **  receive :  for  the  Holy  Ghost  *'  was  not  yet    JJ;  ^37^ 
given  ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  '  glorified.)  ^a^^p. 

40  Many  of  the  people**  therefore,  when  they  heard  this  say- Aii.'riilo; 

41  ing,**  said.  Of  a  truth  this  is  *  the  Prophet.     Others  said.  '  This  &p"jd'?.' 
is  the  Christ.    But'*  some  said,  Shall  Christ"  come  '"out  of   aS^aC* 

42  Galilee  ?     Hath  not  -^  the  scripture  said.  That  Christ "  cometh  '  xii.  r6.  ^' 
"  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  '  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,"  vu  it 

43  ^ where   David  was.?     So  ^ there  was  a  division  among  the  vuct'    *^ 

44  people'*  because  of  him.     And  ''some  of  them  would  have  chai.i.'46. 
taken  '*  him  :  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him.  «a.  4a.  ' 

0  See  Matt. 

45  '  Then  came  the  officers  '*  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  ;    u.  s- 

^•'  '^  >  X  Sun.  xvi. 

and  they  said  unto  them.  Why  have  ye  not  brought  him  i    «i  4. 

46  The  officers  answered,   'Never   man  spake  like  this   man."  ^Ver.a©. 

47  Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived?'*  'Mait. tiL 

*•  his  hand  ^*  But  of  the  multitude  many  **  in  ^«  the  Christ 

signs  ^'  heard  the  multitude  murmuring  ^^  these 

the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees      ^^  seize  ^*  Jesus  therefore  said 

omit  unto  them  *^  omit  then  *■  omit  thither 

The  Jews  therefore  said  ^^  Whither  is  this  man  about  to  go 

Is  he  about  to  go  to  the  Dispersion  of  ^^  Greeks 

What  is  this  word  which  he  spake  ^^  And  in 

the  «« one  «*  in  «« omit  hath 

And  ®*  concerning  *•  believed  in 

were  to  •'  for  the  Spirit  *•  Some  of  the  muhitude 

these  words      ^0  omit  But  ^^  What,  doth  the  Christ 

the  Christ  ^'  and  from  Bethlehem  the  village 

There  arose  therefore  a  division  amone  the  multitude  ^'  seized 

*  The  officers  therefore  came  "  Never  did  a  man  so  speak 

•  The  Pharisees  therefore  answered  them,  Have  ye  also  been  led  astray  ? 
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48  Have  any'*  of  the  ** rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  «Ver. 26. 

49  him?**     But  this  people*'  who   knoweth"  not  the  law  are 

50  cursed.     Nicodemus  saith  unto  them,  ^he  that  came  to  Jesus  fChap.ia.  t. 

51  by  night,"  being  one  of  them,)  ^Doth  our  law  judge  any**^^^^^'J'^^ 

52  man,  before  it  hear  him,  and  know"  what  he  doeth?     They 
answered   and   said   unto   him.    Art   thou   also  ''of  Galilee?  *ver. 41. 
Search,  and  look  :  for"  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet. 

'•  Hath  any  one  •*  believed  in  him,  or  of  the  Pharisees         •*  multitude 

•^  which  understandeth  ••  to  him  before  •*  a 

**  except  it  have  first  heard  from  himself  and  learned     ^®  Search  and  see  that 


Contents.  In  this  section  Jesus  appears  at  the 
feast  to  which  He  went  up  when  His  Father's, 
and  therefore  His  own,  hour  was  come.  The 
opportunity  afforded  by  it  of  teaching  is  embraced, 
and  we  are  presented  with  the  teaching  and  its 
effect.  In  the  successive  discourses  recorded,  the 
same  general  line  of  thought  is  to  be  traced  as  in 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.  But  a  particular  direction  is 
given  them  by  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
they  are  spoken.  Tesus  comes  again  before  us  as 
the  Fulfiller  of  the  law,  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  annual  feasts  of  Israel, — that  feast  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophets,  shadowed  forth 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  highest  glory  of 
Messianic  times.  The  effect  is,  as  usual,  twofold  : 
some  are  attracted,  others  are  repelled.  The 
subordinate  parts  are — (i)  vers.  14-24  ;  (2)  vers. 
25-31 ;  (^)  vera-  32-36  ;  (4)  vers.  37-39  ;  (5)  vers. 
40-44 ;  (6)  vers.  45-52. 

^er.  14.  And  when  it  was  already  the  middle 
of  the  feast,  •  JeaiiB  went  up  into  the  temple- 
courts,  and  taught.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Evangelist  means  to  impress  us  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  temple- 
courts.  The  Lord  suddenly  comes  to  His  temple, 
and,  at  this  feast  of  peculiar  joy  and  hope.  He 
brings  with  Him  a  special  message  and  promise 
of  the  new  covenant  (ver.  38 ;  Mai.  iii.  i).  His 
teaching  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sacred  week 
is  to  prepare  for  His  words  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fi^ast. 

Ver.  1 5.  The  Jews  therefore  marvelled,  saying. 
How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?  The  marvelling  on  the  part  of  the 
•Jews'  (see  note  on  chap.  v.  20)  is  not  an 
astonishment  that  compels  further  inquiry  and 
leads  towards  belief.  They  are  bafned,  and 
forced  to  acknowledge  against  themselves  what 
they  would  fain  have  denied.  It  was  only  af^cr 
a  long  series  of  years  spent  in  study  that  the 
Jewish  scholar  was  permitted  to  become  a  teacher, 
and  was  solemnly  ordained  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  doctors  of  the  law.  Jesus,  it  was 
known,  had  not  been  taught  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  nevertheless  He  was  proving  Himself,  in 
such  a  manner  that  His  enemies  could  not  gainsay 
the  fact,  a  skilled  and  powerful  teacher.  Jewish 
learning  dealt  chiefly  with  the  letter  of  the  written 
Word  (especially  the  Law),  and  with  the  body  of 
unwritten  tradition.  The  words  which  crown  our 
Lord's  teaching  at  this  feast  enter  into  the  very 
heart  and  express  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  revelation  (vers.  38,  39). 

Ver.  16.  Jesus  therefore  answered  them,  and 
said:  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 


me.  It  was  the  practice  of  Jewish  Rabbis  to  pro- 
claim from  whom  they  *  received  *  their  teaching, 
and  to  quote  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  who 
preceded  them.  What  they  proclaimed  of  them- 
selves the  teaching  of  Jesus  proclaims  of  itself  to 
all  worthy  listeners.  His  teaching,  though  He 
had  never  *  learned  *  it  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  the  term,  is  yet  not  His  own  ;  neither  in  its 
substance  nor  in  its  authority  must  they  count  it 
His.  As  His  works  were  those  which  the  Father 
gave  Him  to  accomplish  (chap.  v.  36),  so  His 
words  were  the  expression  of  the  truth  which  He 
has  heard  from  God  (viii.  40),  and  the  Father 
hath  given  Him  commandment  what  He  shall  say 
(xii.  49).  Hence  His  words  are  God's  words,  and 
the  teaching  comes  with  the  authority  of  God. 
Such  teaching  is  self-evidential,  where  man  really 
wishes  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  :  for — 

Ver.  17.  If  any  one  will  to  do  his  will,  he  mill 
perceive  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  from  myself.  Many  a  time  did 
the  Jews  refuse  to  recognise  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
unless  He  could  prove  by  a  miracle  that  God  was 
working  with  Him.  Here  He  tells  them  that, 
had  they  the  will  to  do  God's  will,  they  would 
need  no  miracle  in  evidence  that  in  His  teaching 
they  heard  the  words  of  God  :  as  the  child  at 
once  recognises  his  father's  voice,  so  would  they, 
if  living  in  harmony  with  God's  will  and  purpose, 
recognise  in  His  voice  the  voice  of  Goci.  Such 
recognition  of  the  words  of  Jesus  is  the  test,  there- 
f«)re,  of  a  will  bent  on  doing  the  will  of  God,  and 
every  such  effort  of  will  is  consciously  strengthened 
by  His  words ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heiurt 
which  seeks  its  own  glory  and  not  the  glory  of 
God  is  repelled  by  them  (chap.  v.  44).  No 
words  can  more  clearly  show  that  the  very  end 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  this 
Gospel  is  not  empty  speculation  but  practical 
righteousness.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  our  Lord 
merely  stating  a  truth  (*he  wi//  perceive'),  or 
is  He  also  giving  a  promise  (*he  sAa/l  perceive, — 
shall  come  to  know  )  ?  Both  thoughts  arc  implied. 
Jesus  does  not  say  that  the  clear  conception  comes 
at  once, — but  come  it  will,  come  it  shall.  The  last 
words  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
of  chap.  V.  31,  etc.,  'bearing  witness  concerning 
Myself:'  Here  the  word  used  refers  to  the  origin, 
the  source,  of  the  speaking ;  and  the  meaning 
exactly  agrees  with  chap.  v.  30, — there  *  doing, 
here  'speaking,'  from  or  of  Himself. 

The  words  of  ver.  17  are  especially  remarkable 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  addressed  to 
persons  all  whose  thoughts  of  revelation  as  a  thing 
demonstrated  to  man  were  connected  with  tokens 
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of  the  Divine  presence  appealing  to  the  senses. 
What  a  new  world  did  it  open  up  to  tell  them  that 
perception  of  the  Divine  origin  of  any  teaching 
depends  upon  our  seeing  that  it  strengthens  and 
perfects  that  moral  nature  which  is  within  us  the 
counterpart  of  the  Divine  nature  ! 

Ver.  18.  He  that  speaketh  firom  himself 
■eeketJi  his  own  glory.  If  a  man  speaks  from 
himself,  giving  out  all  that  he  says  as  coming  from 
himself,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  seeking  the  glory  of 
no  one  but  himself.  If  one  who  so  acts  is  a 
messenger  from  another  (and  here  the  thought  in 
the  later  words,  '  him  that  sent  him/  seems  intended 
to  apply  to  the  whole  verse),  it  is  plain  that  his 
attitude  is  altogether  false  :  he  represents  as  '  from 
himself'  that  which  really  is  'from  him  that  sent 
him.' — ^But  he  that  seeketh  the  gloir  of  him 
tJbat  lent  him,  the  same  is  tme,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousnesB  in  him.  From  the  maxim  con- 
tained in  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  it  follows  at 
once  that  whoever  is  not  seeking  his  own  glory 
does  not  speak  from  himself.     But  every  word  of 

Jesus  shows  that  He  seeks  His  Father's  glory : 
ence  it  cannot  be  that  He  is  speaking  from  Him- 
self.— But  as  a  messenger  speaking  from  himself 
and  aiming  at  his  own  glory  is  false  to  his 
position  and  work,  so  he  that  seeks  the  glory  of 
the  sender  only  is  true  to  them,  and  there  is  no 
unrighteousness  in  him, — his  work  and  duty  as 
messenger  are  fully  accomplished.  These  last 
words,  like  the  hrst  clause  of  the  verse,  are  per- 
fectly general,  though  absolutely  realised  in  Christ 
alone.  By  Him  the  condition  is  completely  ful- 
filled :  of  Him  the  freedom  from  unrighteousness 
is  absolutely  true.  This  verse  connects  itself  with 
what  precedes  and  with  what  follows :  (i)  A  will 
to  do  God's  will  will  lead  to  right  judgment 
respecting  Christ  (ver.  17),  because  he  who  has 
sucn  a  will  can  discern  the  complete  submission  of 
Jesus  to  the  will  of  God,  His  complete  freedom 
from  self-seeking  (ver.  18) ;  (2)  Is  it  thus  proved 
to  every  one  who  is  seeking  to  do  God's  will  that 
Jesus  is  the  real  messenger  of  God,  accurately 
teaching  His  will,  then  the  accusation  which  is  in 
the  minds  of  His  enemies  (vers.  21,  22),  that  He  has 
contradicted  God's  will  in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath 
(chap.  v.  18),  must  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself. 

Ver.  19.  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and 
no  one  of  yon  doeth  the  lawf  Why  seek  ye 
to  kill  met  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
verse  may  be  taken,  and  between  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  They  turn  on  the  interpretation 
of  '  no  one  of  you  doeth  the  law ; '  for  this  may 
find  its  explanation  either  in  the  words  that  imme- 
diately follow  or  in  vers.  21-25.  ^^  ™^y  ^  ^^st 
to  give  the  connection  of  thought  according  to  each 
of  these  views.  In  both  cases  the  *  law'  chiefly  de- 
notes the  Ten  Commandments.  ( i )  The  accusation 
of  the  Jews  against  Jesus,  of  having  transgressed 
God's  will,  must  fall  to  the  ground  (ver.  18),  but 
not  so  His  accusation  against  them.  Moses,  whom 
all  accepted  as  God's  true  messenger,  gave  them 
the  law,  which  therefore  expressed  God's  will,  and 
yet  every  one  of  them  was  breaking  the  law,  for 
they  were  seeking  to  kill  Jesus.  They  were  there- 
fore self-convict^  by  their  own  works  of  opposing 
the  revealed  will  of  God  :  no  wonder  therefore 
that  they  had  rejected  Jesus.  In  favour  of  this 
explanation  we  may  say  that  the  words  are  (vers. 
ic,  16)  addressed  to  'the  Jews,'  whose  murderous 
ntention  Jesus  well  knew  not  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  true  zeal  for  the  law, — that  the  words  so 


understood  aptly  follow  vers.  17,  18, — and  thai 
we  thus  secure  for  the  solemn  expression  '  doeth 
the  law'  a  natural  and  worthy  sense.  (2)  The 
other  explanation  connects  this  verse  less  strictly 
with  ver.  18.  In  Jesus,  as  a  true  messenger,  there 
is  no  unrighteousness.  What  they  have  called 
unric;hteousness  is  altogether  righteous, — nay,  it 
is  what  they  themselves  habitually  do,  and  rightly 
do.  Moses  gave  them  the  law,  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  tliat  keeps  the 
whole  law.  Every  one  of  them  (as  the  example 
afterwards  given  proves)  sets  aside  one  of  two 
conflicting  laws,  breaks  one  commandment  when 
there  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  a  higher  com- 
mand inviolate ;  and  this  is  all  that  Jesus  did  in 
the  act  for  which  they  seek  to  kill  Him.  This 
second  explanation  agrees  well  with  what  follows ; 
and,  although  at  first  sight  it  seems  almost  too 
mild  to  be  spoken  to  '  the  Jews,*  it  has  really  great 
sharpness.  It  must  have  at  once  penetrated  their 
hearts  and  thrown  a  light  upon  the  guilt  and  folly 
of  their  conduct  which  they  could  only  evade  by 
again  deliberately  turning  their  eyes  fnim  the  light. 
*  No  one  of  you  doeth  the  law '  is  also  a  very  heavy 
charge.  On  the  whole,  the  second  interpretation 
seems  preferable  to  the  first. 

Ver.  2a  The  multitude  answered,  Thon  hast 
a  demon ;  who  seeketh  to  kill  thee  1  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  this  answer  is  returned  by 
the  multitude,  not  by  those  to  whom  ver.  19  is 
addressed,  and  the  multitude  is  apparently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  *the  Jews.' 
That  the  people  should  have  thought  possession 
by  a  demon  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
places  in  boldest  relief  the  guilt  of  'the  Jews.* 
To  bring  this  out  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  insertion  of  a  remark  for  which  it  is  otherwise 
difHcult  to  account. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto  them, 
I  did  one  work,  and  ye  all  marveL  This  answer 
seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  multitude,  or 
rather  to  the  whole  body  of  those  present  includ- 
ing *the  Jews,*  not  to  *the  Jews*  alone  (as  is 
supposed  by  some  who  make  ver.  20  a  paren- 
thesis) :  hence  the  calmness  of  the  tone.  '  One 
work,'  viz.  that  recorded  in  chap.  v.  1-8, — the 
miracle,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances. 
Many  other  miracles  had  Jesus  wrought  in  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  ii.  25),  but  thb  one  had  caused  all 
the  amazement  and  repulsion  of  feeling  of  which 
He  is  here  speaking. 

Ver.  22.  For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  yon 
the  circumcision  (not  that  it  is  of  Moses  but  of 
the  fathers),  and  ye  on  the  sabbath  day  circum- 
cise a  man.  The  very  law  was  intended  to  teach 
them  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  Jesus 
rested  His  defence,  to  look  oeyond  the  letter  to 
the  spirit,  and  to  see  that  sometimes  an  ordinance 
is  most  honoured  when  its  letter  is  broken.  '  For 
this  cause  * — to  teach  this  lesson — Moses,  who  gave 
the  Ten  Commandments  (ver.  19),  one  of  which 
enjoined  the  sabbath  rest,  took  up  into  the  law 
which  he  gave  (see  ver.  23,  *  the  law  of  Moses  *) 
the  far  earlier  ordinance  of  circumcision,  laying 
down  or  rather  repeating  the  strict  rule  that  the 
rite  must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day  (Lev. 
xii.  3).  When  this  eighth  day  fell  on  the  sabbath, 
the  Jews,  however  inconsistent  the  rite  might 
seem  with  the  rigid  sabbath  rest,  yet,  with  a  true 
instinct,  never  hesitated  to  circumcise  a  child. 
They  fell  that  to  receive  the  sign  of  God's  cove- 
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nant,  the  token  of  consecration  and  of  the  removal 
of  uncleanness  (and — may  we  add  ? — the  token  of 
the  promise  which  was  before  and  above  the  law, 
Gal.  iiL  17),  could  never  be  really  inconsistent 
with  any  command  of  God.  In  acting  as  they 
did,  therefore,  they  proved  that  in  this  matter  the 
lesson  which  the  lawgiver  designed  to  teach  had 
been  truly  learned  by  them ;  yet  it  was  a  lesson 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  the  healing  by 
Jesus  on  the  sabbath  day  bad  taught.  This  passage 
is  of  great  interest  as  showing  that  in  many  respects 
the  law,  even  whilst  seeming  to  deal  in  positive 
precepts  only,  was  intended  to  become,  and  in 
some  measure  actually  was,  a  discipline,  preparing 
for  the  'dispensation  of  the  Spirit.* 

Ver.  23.  If  a  man  leceiveth  circoindsion  on 
the  mbniUi  day,  that  the  law  of  Moeee  may  not 
be  broken,  are  ye  angry  with  me,  because  I 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath 
day  f  Their  reverence  for  the  law  and  their  deter- 
mination that  it  should  not  be  broken  led  them 
to  break  the  letter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
or  rather  to  do  that  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  thought  inconsistent  with  its  precept.  How 
then  can  they  be  indignant  at  Jesus  for  the  deed 
which  He  had  done  on  the  sabbath?  He  had 
performed  a  far  more  healing  work  than  circum- 
cision. He  had  given  not  merely  a  token  of  the 
removal  of  uncleanness,  but  complete  freedom 
from  the  blight  and  woe  which  sin  had  brought 
(sec  chap.  v.  14)  on  the  *  whole  man.*  It  may  be 
thought  that  in  this  last  expression  our  Lord  refers 
only  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  which  the  entire 
body  had  been  prostrated ;  but  the  verse  just 
ouoted  (chap.  v.  14),  and  the  recollection  of  the 
figurative  and  spiritual  application  of  the  fite  of 
circumcision  with  which  the  prophets  had  made 
the  Jews  familiar,  warn  us  against  limiting  the 
miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  the  restoration 
of  ph3rsical  health. 

Ver.  24.  Judge  not  according  to  the  appear- 
ance, but  Jndge  righteous  judgment.  Righteously 
had  they  judged  in  regard  to  themselves.  So  let 
them  judge  His  work,  and  they  will  see  that,  where 
they  had  suspected  only  the  presence  of  iniquity, 
there  was  the  highest  righteousness. 

Ver.  25.  Some  therefore  of  them  of  Jerusalem 
said.  Is  not  this  he  whom  ihej  seek  to  kill? 
The  speakers  are  a  different  class  from  those 
hitherto  introduced, — *they  of  Jerusalem:'  these 
seem  to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  designs  of 
*  the  Jews  *  than  was  possessed  by  *  the  multitude  * 
(ver.  20). 

Ver.  26.  And,  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and 
they  say  nothing  unto  him.  Can  it  be  that  the 
rulers  know  that  this  is  the  Christ  f  No  opinion 
as  to  these  designs  is  expressed  ;  there  is  neither 
S3rmpathy  nor  blame ;  there  is  only  bewilderment, 
occasioned  by  the  inconsistency  between  the  sup- 
posed wishes  of  the  rulers  and  the  boldness  and 
freedom  with  which  Jesus  is  allowed  to  speak. 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  some  secret  reason  for  this, 
— that  the  rulers  have  really  made  a  discovery, 
which  they  will  not  allow — ,  that  this  is  the  Christ  ? 
The  question  is  no  sooner  asked  than  it  is  answered 
by  themselves : — 

Ver.  27.  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence 
he  is ;  but  when  the  Christ  oometh,  no  one  per- 
ceiveUi  whence  he  is.  In  ver.  42  we  read  of  the 
expectation  that  the  Christ  would  come  from 
Bethlehem  (see  also  Matt.  ii.  5).  But  there  is  no 
inomsistency  between  this  verse  and  that,  for  it 
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seems  to  have  been  the  Ixilicf  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Redeemer  would  indeed  first  appear  in  Bethlehem, 
but  would  then  be  snatched  aWay  and  hidden,  and 
finally  would  afterwards  suddenly  manifest  Him- 
self,— from  what  place  and  at  what  time  no  oHe 
could  tell.  So  Jesus  warns  His  disciples  that  the 
cry  will  be  heard,  *  Lo,  here  is  the  Clirist;  or,  Lo, 
he  is  there'  (Mark  xiii.  21). 

Vers.  28,  29T  Jesus  therefore  cried  in  the 
temple-courts  teaching  and  saying.  Knowing 
that  such  words  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  cried  aloud  in  the  hearing  of 
all.  The  word  *  teaching '  may  seem  unneces- 
sary :  it  appears  to  be  added  in  order  to  link 
what  is  here  said  to  the  teaching  of  vers.  14  and 
16 :  what  He  says  is  no  chance  utterance,  but 
forms  part  of  the  teaching  designed  for  this  festival. 
— Ye  ix>th  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am. 
Jesus  allows  that  they  had  a  certain  knowledge  of 
Him,  but  He  does  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
immediately  thereafter  that  it  was  altogether  in- 
adequate and  at  fault.  It  was  indeed  important 
in  one  respect,  for  it  involved  the  acknowleagment 
of  His  true  humanity ;  but,  denying  all  else,  re- 
fusing to  recognise  Him  in  His  higher  aspect, 
scouting  His  claims  to  be  the  Sent  of  God,  the 
expression  of  the  eternal  Father,  it  was  really  no 
more  than  an  outward  and  carnal  knowledge  of 
Him.     There  seems  to  be  a  distinction  between 

*  whence  I  am  *  and  *  whence  I  come '  (viiL  14), 
The  latter  includes  more  directly  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus. — And  I  have  not  come  of 
myself^  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye 
know  not.  I  know  him,  because  I  am  from  him, 
and  he  sent  me.  Words  containing  that  true 
knowledge  of  Jesus  which  these  men  *  of  Jerusalem* 
had  not.     It  consists  in  recognising  in  Him  the 

*  Sent  *  of  Him  who  is  *  true,*  not  merely  veracious 
or  faithful,  but  rrai,  who  is  the  ground  and  essence 
of  all  reality,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  In 
this  respect  those  to  whom  Jesus  was  now  speak- 
ing did  not  know  Him  ;  they  beheld  the  outward 
man ;  they  did  not  behold  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  God.  This  ignorance,  too,  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  know  God  Himself.  They 
thought  that  they  knew  Him ;  but  they  did 
not,  for  they  had  not  penetrated  to  the  right  con- 
ception of  His  spiritual,  righteous  nature,  —  a 
nature  corresponding  only  to  eternal  realities,  to 
what  is  'true.'  Not  knowing  God,  how  could 
they  know  Jesus  who  *  manifested  *  the  true  God, 
who  was  '  from  *  the  true  God,  and  whom  the  true 
God  'sent'?  Had  they  known  the  One  they 
would  have  recognised  the  Other  (chap.  v.  37, 
viii.  19).  The  words  of  vers.  28,  29  are  thus 
words  of  sharp  reproof. 

Ver.  30.  Tney  sought  therefore  to  seize  him. 
Jesus  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  but 
those  with  whom  He  spoke  (familiar  with  modes 
of  speech  in  which  the  Divine  Name  was  left  un- 
spoken and  replaced  by  a  pronoun,  as  here,  or  by 
some  attribute)  did  not  miss  His  meaning.  He 
had  denied  to  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  claimed  for  Himself  the  closest 
fellowship  with  Him,  to  be  indeed  the  very  ex- 
pression of  what  He  was. — And  no  man  laia  his 
hcmd  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  Their  zeal  and  enmity  were  at  once 
aroused  ;  the  *  men  of  Jerusalem  *  followed  in  the 
steps  of  *  the  Jews  *  (ver.  i).  Yet  they  could  not 
touch  Him,  for  it  was  not  yet  God*s  time. 

Ver.  31.  But  of  the  multitude  many  believed 
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in  him,  and  said.  When  the  GhriBt  cometh,  will 
he  do  more  dgns  than  these  which  this  man 
hath  donef  The  last  verse  showed  how  the 
hostility  to  Jesus  was  growing ;  this  verse  presents 
the  brighter  side.  The  division  of  the  people  goes 
on  continually  increasing:  they  who  are  of  the 
light  are  attracted  towards  Jesus,  they  who  are  of 
darkness  are  repelled.  The  faith  of  these  believers 
is  real  (*  they  believed  in  Him  *),  though  not  so 
firm  and  sure  as  that  which  rests  less  on  '  signs  * 
than  on  His  own  word. 

Ver.  32.  The  Phariseee  heard  the  multitude 
mnrmnring  these  things  oonceming  him,  and 
the  chief  priests  and  tibe  Pharisees  sent  officers 
to  scdze  him.  To  the  various  parties  already 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  Jews  (vers.  11, 
13,  15),  the  multitudes  (ver.  12),  or  the  multitude 
(vers.  20,  31),  and  them  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  25),  are 
here  added  the  Pharisees  and  also  the  chief  priests, 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel. 
In  three  earlier  passages  (chap.  i.  24,  iii.  i,  iv.  i) 
John  has  spoken  of  the  Pharisees,  and  in  the  last 
of  these  only  (chap.  iv.  i)  has  there  been  any  in- 
timation of  either  secret  or  open  hostility  on  the 
part  of  this  sect  toward  our  Lord.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  other  Gospels.  In  the  course  of  that 
Galilean  ministry  which  is  not  distinctly  recorded 
by  John  the  Pharisees  occupy  a  very  distinct 
position  as  foes  of  Jesus.  To  the  period  between 
John's  last  mention  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  pre- 
sent verse  belong  His  controversies  with  them 
respecting  fasting,  His  association  with  sinners 
(Matt,  ix.;  Mark  ii.;  Luke  v. — compare  Luke  vii. 
49),  the  sabbath  (Matt.  xii. ;  Mark  li.;  Luke  vi.), 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  (Matt,  xv.;  Mark  vii.), 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Luke  v.;  Matt,  ix.; 
Mark  iL — compare  Luke  vii.  39).  The  Pharisees 
have  attempted  to  persuade  the  multitude  that  He 
wrought  His  miracles  through  the  prince  of  the 
devils  (Maitt.  ix.;  Matt,  xii.;  Mark  iii.).  He  has 
refused  their  request  that  they  might  see  a  sign 
from  heaven  (Matt,  xvi.;  Mark  viii.),  and  has 
warned  the  disciples  against  their  teaching  (Matt. 
xvi. ;  Mark  viii. )  and  Uieir  '  righteousness '  (Matt. 
V.  20).  In  Matt  xii.  14  we  read  that  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  iii.  6,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians) 
held  a  consultation  how  they  might  destroy  Him. 
Up  to  this  point,  however,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  would  seem  most  probable  that, 
€U  a  body^  they  had  not  assumed  a  position  of  dis- 
tinct hostility  to  our  Lord.  It  was  not  in  Galilee, 
of  which  the  earlier  Gospels  speak,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  were  their  chief  members  and  in- 
fluence, that  an  organized  opposition  could  best 
be  formed  by  them  ;  and  in  many  passages  at  all 
events  we  gather  that  those  of  their  number  who 
assailed  Jesus  were  no  more  than  emissaries  sent 
down  from  the  capital  by  the  rulers.  Things  now 
take  a  different  turn  in  John's  Gospel.  The  Phari- 
sees come  more  prominently  forward,  act  more  as 
a  party  than  as  individuals,  and  begin  to  constitute 
a  distinctly  hostile  power  to  Tesus.  The  events 
which  had  passed  in  Galilee,  tnough  not  noted  by 
John,  may  explain  the  change. — The  chief  priests 
are,  as  has  been  said,  first  mentioned  here  by 
John.  In  the  other  Gospels  also  they  are  scarcely 
referred  to  up  to  this  period  of  the  history,  for 
Matt,  xvi  21  (Mark  viii.  31  ;  Luke  ix.  22)  is  a 
prophecy,  and  the  only  remaining  passxige  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  is  Matt  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Herod  convened  'all  the  high  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people. '     It  has  been  supposed  that 


this  expression  denotes  the  Sanhedrin,  but  the 
great  court  of  the  nation  did  not  include  '  all  the 
sicribes.'  With  much  more  certainty  may  the 
words  of  Matt  xvi.  21,  'the  elders  and  the  high 
priests  and  the  scribes,'  be  taken  as  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  three  elements  of  the  supreme  council. 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  chief  priests  or  high 
priests,  thus  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  say.  The  usual  view  is  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests  are  in- 
tended ;  but  there  seems  little  or  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  explanation,  llie  only  point  on 
which  we  can  speak  with  certainty  is  that  the  ex- 
pression must  include  all  living  who  had  been 
high  priests.  In  those  unsettled  times  the  tenure 
of  office  was  occasionally  very  short,  and  alwa)rs 
precarious.  Annas  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas 
(chap,  xviii.  13)  was  deposed  by  the  Roman  Fro- 
curator  about  fourteen  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  now  speak  :  within  three  or  four  years 
of  his  deposition  as  many  as  four  were  appointed 
to  the  highj>riesthood,  the  last  of  whom,  Caiaphas, 
retained  office  until  a.  d.  36.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, besides  the  actual  high  priest,  three  or  four 
may  have  been  living  who  had  once  borne  this 
name,  and  their  former  dignity  would  give  them 
weight  in  a  council  which  consisted  of  Jews  alone. 
Whether  prominent  members  of  families  to  which 
present  or  former  high  priests  belonged  (compare 
Acts  iv.  6)  were  also  included  under  this  name, 
or  whether  it  denoted  other  priests  who  stood  high 
in  influence  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  b  very 
doubtful. —  The  multitude  talked  among  them- 
selves in  the  temple  of  the  grounds  of  the  faith  in 
Jesus  which  was  growing  in  their  hearts.  Their 
talk  is  secret  ('murmuring'),  but  not  so  secret 
that  the  Pharisees  did  not  overhear  their  words. 
Convinced  that  the  teaching  which  so  powerfully 
impresses  the  people  must  be  heard  no  longer,  they 
seek  therefore  the  aid  of  the  chief  priests,  whose 
attendants  are  immediately  despatched  with  orders 
to  seize  Jesus. 

Ver.  33.  Jesus  therefore  said.  Yet  a  little 
while  am  I  with  you,  and  I  go  unto  him  that 
sent  me.  In  the  action  now  taken  by  His  foes 
Jesus  sees  a  token  of  the  rapidity  with  which  His 
hour  is  approaching.  These  words,  which  (ver. 
35)  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  'the  Jews,* 
declare  His  perfect  knowledge  of  their  designs. 
But  they  are  also  words  of  judgment,  taking  from 
His  enemies  their  last  hope. 

Ver.  34.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find 
me.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  '  seeking '  in 
this  chapter  suggests  as  the  first  meaning  of  these 
words,  Ye  will  seek  to  lay  hands  on  me,  but  shall 
not  find  me.  That  was  the  only  'seeking'  of 
which  the  Jews  wished  to  think.  But  the  eye  of 
Jesus  rested  on  the  calamities  from  which  at  a 
future  time  they  would  seek  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Christ,  but  would  seek  in  vain.  His  enemies  have 
refused  to  recognise  in  His  words  the  teaching  of 
*  Him  that  sent  *  Him  (ver.  16) :  when  He  nas 
returned  to  His  Father  their  eyes  will  be  opened 
to  their  madness  and  folly. — And  where  I  am,  ye 
cannot  come.  '  Where  I  am,'  He  says,  not '  where 
I  shall  be : '  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  continuous  existence  is  most  befitting 
for  Him  who  is  one  with  the  Father.  Into  that 
Fellowship,  that  Presence,  no  enemies  of  the  Son 
shall  come. 

Ver.  35.  The  Jews  therefore  said  among  them- 
selves, Whither  is  this  man  about  to  go,  that  we 
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■at  And  Uml     Our  Lord's  word*  were     Tor  dUsenling  from  Ihb 
liont,  bat  jret  were  so  closely  linked  wiih     can   hardly   be    obiaine 


0  closely  linked 
Hh  earlier  taching,  ai  related  in  this  very  chap  I 
that  their  general  meaning  vonld  be  clear  to  eveiy 
ptdient  Uttcner,     Vers.    i6  and   17  were  alone 
Hiffideot  to  show  that   'to  Him  that  sent  me' 
could  only  mean  'to  Uod.'    But  this  impreaaion     for  depreclatii 
'the  Jews'  must  at  all  hazards  avert:  chap.  viii.      almost  superfli 
la  ifaowi  how  tai^Iy  they  soughi  to  blunt  the  '    " 

edge  of  (och  words  u  Jesus  has  now  spoken. 
There  they  sagsest  that  ouly  by  seeking  death  can 
He  Bcape  their  search  1  here  that  it  is  on  exile 
amou^  Gentiles  that  He  has  now  resolved.  His 
teaching  has  teemed  to  them  a  complete  reversal 
of  Jewidt  modes  of  thought.  No  learning  of  the 
scboob  prepared  Him  Tor  His  self-chosen  oflice 
(ver.  15) :  He  accuses  all  Israel  of  having  broken 
tbelawof  Moves  (ver.  19):  He 


obtained   without   i 
(7)  As 


LS  probably 


ing   the 
of 'the 


of  the  Greeki '  would  be 

_    iosuliingif  u»ed 

(3)  The  first  clause  becomes 

:   wby  should  they  not  say  at 

:,  Is  He  about  to  go  amongst  the  Greeks? 


connecting  link  is  n 

state  of  feeling  of  our  Lord's  enemies,  '  the  Jews. 

Ver.  36.  Wlat  ia  this  word  which  he  spaks. 
Ye  aball  leek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me:  and 
wherelaniiyeiianiiotoomef  This  verse  contains 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  Saviour's  former 
stitemenl,  but  is  uselUl  in  reminding  us  that  the 
at  nought  the     Jews,  whose  bitter  words  we  hav 


the  Jewish  people.     And  now  He  is  going, 
to  relnm.     Where  ?— Is  be  about  to  go  (o 


most  rigid  tnlct  of  Sabbath  observance  :  all  things  sidering,  were  themselves  perplexed  by  what  they 
show  that  He  has  no  sympathy  with,  no  tolerance  heard.  We  must  no)  suppose  that  they  pondered 
for,  the  most  firmly  estabrished  laws  and  usages  of     and   lAen  rejected   the  teaching  of  Jesus  :   theii 

.u.  I — :.i. 1-      i_j  u.  i,  _.i —    — .     etimily  rendered  impossible  that  patient  thonghl 

which  WDuld  have  found  the  key  to  His  mysterioos 
tinguage  ;  they  understood  enough  to  have  been 
attract^,  had  they  only  been  willing  tlstenets,  by 
the  light  and  the  life  of  His  words.  Their 
ignorance  resulted  from  the  absence  of  the  will  to 
kam  and  do  God's  will  (ver,  17)- 

37.  And  in  the  last  day,  the  great  day, 


11  of  the  Oreeki,  and  teach  the  Qraeki  I 

Can  it  be  that  He  has  cast  off  Jews  altc^her  and 

is  going  to  Gentiles  ?    This  is  said  in  bitter  scorn, 

but  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  words  of  Jesus 

not  exprenly  recorded.    In  answering  His  brethren 

joit  before  the  feasi  (ver.  7)  He  Imd  spoken  of  _,  ,,         _  .. 

'the  world;'  before  the  end  of  the  same  fenst     of  thsreaat.     The  feast  of  Tabernacles  properly 


3  called  continued  seven  days.     During  (a  part 


(TiiL  11)  He  says,  '1  am  the  ligKt  of  the  world.' 
Even  if  we  were  not  to  accept  the  Jewish  tradition 
which  records  that  in  the  offering  of  the  seventy 
bullocks  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  there  was 
distinct  reference  to  the  ('seventv')  nations  of  the 
Gentile  world — a  tradition  deeply  interesting  and 
probably  true — we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
podng  that  in  His  leaching  during  the  festival 
Jesni  nad  repeatedly  nsed  words  t^arding  'the 
world'  which  enemies  might  readily  pervert.  His 
interest,  they  say  in  eSect,  is  not  with  Jews  but 
with  the  'world :'  is  he  leaving  us? — llien  surely 
He  is  going  to  the  world,  to  the  heathen  whom 
He  love*.— The  great  difficulty  of  this  verse  is  the 
use  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Greeks.'  An  explanation  is  furnished  by  the 
thought  already  anggested, — that  the  Jews,  with 
inmy  and  tconi,  would  ^ow  forth  Jesus  as  re- 
versing all  their  cherished  instincts,  beliefs,  and 
uiagtt.  If  a  true  Israelite  must  deiart  from  the 
Holv  Land,  he  resorts  to  the  Dispersion  of  his 
brethren.  Not  so  with  this  man:  He  too  is 
deporting  from  us,  but  it  is  a  Dispersion  of  Gen- 
tiles, not  of  Israelites,  that  He  will  seek, — it  is 
Gentiles  whom  He  will  teach.  As  in  the  case  of 
Caiaphas  (chap.  li.  50,  5r),  so  here:  words  spoken 
in  hale  and  scorn  are  an  unconscious  prophet^. 
He  wiU  leach  and  gather  together  the  children  of 
God  that  are  scatcned  abroad, — this  is  the  vety 
ptupoee  of  His  coming.  The  book  which  is  the 
companion  to  this  Gospel,  the  Apocalypse,  con- 
tains many  examples  of  this  new  and  (so  to  speak) 

converse  application  of  familiar  words.     Thus  in      __, ._  .._j  _..  ._._ 

Rev.  L  7,  we  find  mankind  designated  as  '  tribes  of  made  wilh  boughs  of  palm,  willow,  pine,  and 
the  earth.'  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  explanation  other  trees.  Day  by  day  bumt-offerinp  and  other 
of  'Dispersion  of  the  Greeks'  which  we  have  sacrifices  were  presented  in  unusud^  profusion. 
given  is  not  that  generally  received.  The  common  Every  morning,  wliilsl  the  Israelites  assembled  in 
view  is  that  the  Jews  represent  Jtsus  as  going  to  the  lemple-courls,  one  of  the  priests  brought  water 
'the  Dispersion  amongst  the  Gentiles,'  and,  from  drawn  in  a  golden  urn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
this  at  a  point  of  departure  (like  the  apostles  and  amidst  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  other 
of  Jewit  afterwards),  becoming  a  teacher  of  the     demonstrations  of  joy  poured  the  w  ■"■- 

^ — :.._      ...J  ^^  ^jj^  briefly  give  o -'—      '^'■■'   •■—  ■"  ""'   ■""":""-■ 


if)  each  day  all  the 


altar.      This  r 


of  Israel  dwelt  in  booths 


t  mentioned   i 
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Testament ;   but,    as   a   commemoration   of   the 
miraculous  supply  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  it 
was  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  festival     The  chanting  of  the  great  Hallel 
(Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  celebrated  the  past ;  but  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Talmud)  the  Jews  also  connected 
with  the  ceremony  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3), 
'Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation,'  and  saw  in  it  a  type  of  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     On  the  evening  of 
the  first  and  (probably)  of  each  following  day  the 
*  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  the  water  *  was  cele- 
brated in  the  court  of  the  women,  with  dancing, 
singing,  and  music;   and  lamps  raised  on  four 
immense  candelabra  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  court  illumined  both  the  temple  and  the  city. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  the 
feast  came  to  an  end.    lliere  was  added,  however, 
an  eighth  day  (Num.  xxix.  35),  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation on  which  no  work  might  be  done.     This 
day  did  not  strictly  belong  to  the  feast,  but  was 
'a  feast  by  itself,'  perhaps  as  closing  (not  onl^  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  also)  the  whole  senes  of 
festivals    for    the    year :    naturally,    however,    it 
became  attached  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
ordinary  speech.      Whether  the   'great  day'  so 
emphatically  mentioned  here  was  this  eighth  day 
or  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  is  a  point  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  on  which  we  cannot 
arrive  at  certainty.     On  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  eighth  day  is  referred  to,  the  dav  of 
holy  rest  in  which  the  feasts  seemed  to  reach  tneir 
culmination,  and  which  retained  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  the  festival  just  past,  though  the  marks  of 
special  rejoicing  had  come  to  an  end.     This  last 
day  He  to  whom  all  the  festivals  of  Israel  pointed 
chose  for  the  proclamation  which  showed  the  joy 
and  hope  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  fulfilled  in 
Himself.— JesuB  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any 
one  thint,  let  him  come  nnto  me  and  drink. 
The  words  '  stood  and  cried '  bring  into  relief  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  this  declaration,  which  com- 
pleted and  perfected  the  teaching  of  Jesus  at  this 
feast     The  occasion  was  given  (if  we  are  right  in 
regarding  the  eighth  as  'the  great  day'),  not  by 
the  ceremony  observed,   but  oy  the  blank  left 
through  the  cessation  of  the  familiar  custom.    The 
water  had  been  poured  upon  the  altar  for  seven 
days,  reminding  of  past  miracles  of  God's  mercy 
and  promises  of  yet  richer  grace :  hopes  had  been 
raised,  but  not  yet  satisfied.    When  the  ceremonies 
had  reached  their  close,  Jesus  '  stood  and  cried ' 
to  the  multitudes  Uiat  what  they  had  hitherto 
looked  for  in  vain  they  shall  receive  in  Him.     As 
in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth  He  read  from  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  and  declared  that  the  Scripture 
was  that  day  fulfilled  in  their  ears,  so  here  He 
takes  up  familiar  words  of  the  same  prophet  (Isa. 
Iv.  i),  calling  everyone  that  thirstcth  to  come  unto 
Him. 

Ver.  38.  He  that  beliereth  in  me,  as  the 
scriptnie  oedd,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivets  of 
liying  water.  The  words  of  ver.  37  remmd  us  of  the 
people  who  drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  (i  Cor.  x.  4),  the  miracle  commemorated 
in  the  pouring  of  the  water  from  Siloam ;  the 
last  words  ('shall  flow  rivers')  resemble  more 
the  promise  of  Isa.  xii.  3,  amplified  in  all  its  parts. 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  this  union  of 
promises :  Isa.  xliv.  3  includes  both,  '  I  will  pour 
water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty  and  floods  upon 
the  dry  ground.'    Thb  is  not  the  first  time  that 


we  have  found  *  coming  to  Jesus  *  and  *  believing 
in  Him '  thus  brought  together ;  see  the  note  on 
chap.  vi.  35.  Out  of  the  heart  of  him  that  thus 
Cometh,  thus  believeth  in  Jesus,  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water.  Not  only  shall  he  receive  what 
his  thirst  demands  and  be  satisfied,  but  he  himself 
shall  become  the  source  of  a  stream— nay  rivers — 
of  living  waters.  The  water  shall  bring  life  to 
him  :  the  water  flowing  out  of  his  heart  shall  bring 
life  wherever  it  comes.  All  this  is  the  gift  of 
Jesus,  who  is  set  forth  as  the  One  Source  of  the 
water  of  Life.  But  what  is  meant  by  'as  the 
Scripture  said  '  ?  Many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  similar  imagery,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  already  quoted ;  but  one  only  appears 
really  to  accord  with  the  figure  of  this  verse,  viz. 
the  vision  of  Ezek.  xlvii.  The  prophet  saw  a 
sti^m  of  living  water  issumg  from  the  temple, 
and  expanding  into  a  river  whose  waters  brought 
life  wherever  they  flowed.  The  temple  prefigured 
Christ  (chap.  ii.  21) ;  the  water  of  hfe  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pre-eminently  Christ's  gift 
(chap.  iv.  14).  The  Lord  Himself  received  into 
the  believer's  heart  brings  the  gift  of  the  living 
water ;  and  from  Him,  thus  abiding  in  the  heart, 
flows  the  river  of  the  water  of  life. 

Ver.  39.  And  this  spake  he  concerning  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believed  in  him  were 
to  receive:  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given; 
becanse  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  To 
this  authoritative  explanation  of  the  *  Uviug  water* 
we  have  more  than  once  referred  (see  chap.  iv. 
10,  14).  The  word  is  a  promise  still,  speaking  of 
a  future  not  a  present  gift  ('were  to  receive'). 
The  verse  before  us  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  express  in  English  without  a  paraphrase.  In 
the  first  clause  we  find  'the  Spirit,'  but  in  the 
second  the  article  is  absent,  and  the  words  liter- 
ally mean  'for  spirit  was  not  yet,' — the  word 
*  spirit '  meaning,  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person, 
but  a  bestowal  or  reception  of  His  influence  and 
power.  Only  when  Jesus  was  glorified, — that  is, 
only  when  He  had  died,  had  risen,  had  ascended 
on  high,  had  been  invested  with  the  glory  which 
was  His  own  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
would  man  receive  that  spiritual  power  which  is 
the  condition  of  all  spiritual  life.  When  Jesus 
Himself,  the  God-man,  is  perfected,  then  and  not 
till  then  does  He  receive  power  to  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  mankind.  This  mysterious  subject 
mainly  belongs,  however,  to  later  chapters  of  this 
Gospel  (see  especially  chap.  xvi.  7). 

Here  our  Lord's  revelation  of  Himself  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  culminates.  The 
feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  last  great  feast  of  the 
year.  It  was  also  the  feast  which  raised  sacred 
rejoicing  to  its  highest  point ;  which  shadowed 
forth  the  full  bestowal  of  Messianic  blessings 
(comp.  Zech.  xiv.  16) ;  and  which  spoke  most 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  supreme  gift  of  Jesus  to 
His  people.  With  its  fulfilment  sSl  the  brightest 
anticipations  of  ancient  prophecy  are  realised. 
The  effect  of  this  revelation  of  Jesus  by  Himself  is 
now  traced. 

Ver.  4a  Some  of  the  multitude  therefore, 
when  they  heard  these  words,  said.  Of  a  truth 
this  is  the  prophet  On  '  the  prophet,'  and  the 
distinction  between  this  appellation  and  'the 
Christ,'  see  the  note  on  chap.  i.  21. 

Vers.  41,  42.  Others  said.  This  is  the  Christ 
Some  said.  What,  doth  the  Christ  come  out  of 
Galileet    Hath  not  the  scripture  said,  That  tha 
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Glnlii  oonMth  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  firom 
BolhlehBm,  the  Tillage  wheze  David  was  t  See 
Matt.  IL  6.  This'  explanation  of  theprophecy  of 
Micah  (chap.  ▼.  2)  is  found  in  the  Targum,  and 
leems  to  have  been  commonly  received  by  the  Jews. 

Ven.  43,  44.  Xheare  azoee  therofore  a  division 
among  uiiB  mnltltnde  becanse  of  him.  And 
some  of  them  would  have  seized  him ;  but  no 
man  laid  hands  on  him.  Compare  ver.  30. 
Here,  as  there,  the  result  of  the  division  of 
opinion  is  a  more  eager  attempt  to  apprehend 
Him  about  whom  the  dispute  has  arisen.  The 
last  words  of  ver.  30  may  be  again  supplied  in 
thought :  'his  hour  was  not  yet  come.' 

Ver.  45.  The  officers  therefore  came  to  the 
ddef  priests  and  Pharisees;  and  they  said  nnto 
tliem,  Whj  have  ye  not  bronght  himt  The 
sending  of  the  officers  is  mentioned  in  ver.  32. 
From  ver.  37  we  may  gather  that  they  had  been 
lingering  near  Him  for  a  day  or  more :  His  last 
words  seem  to  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  to 
lay  hands  on  Him.  There  is  a  minute  difference 
between  the  senders  as  described  in  ver.  32  ('  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees ')  and  here,  where 
the  second  article  is  dropped.  The  slight  change 
serves  to  emphasise  the  union  of  the  two  elements 
(so  to  speak)  into  one  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
but  b  not  sufficient  to  suggest  that  here  reference 
is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin  as  a  body.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  formal  action  of  the  Sanhedrin 
eariier  than  the  record  in  chap.  xi.  47. 

Ver.  46.  The  offloeis  answered.  Never  did  a 
man  so  speak.  A  new  testimony  to  Jesus,  borne 
by  men  who,  awed  Y^  the  majesty  of  His  words, 
instead  of  attempting  a  deed  of  violence,  declare 
to  their  very  masters  that  He  is  more  than  man. 

Vers.  47,  48,  49.  The  Pharisees  therefore 
answered  them,  &ve  ye  also  been  led  astray  f 
Hath  any  one  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him,  or 
of  the  Pharisees  t  But  this  multitude  which 
nnderstandeth  not  the  law  are  cursed.  In  such 
a  matter  as  the  acceptance  of  any  man  as  Messiah, 
the  judgment  of  the  rulers  (members  of  the 
Sanhedrin)  must  surely  be  decisive ;  but  what 
ruler  or  (to  take  a  wider  range,  and  include  all 
who  accurately  inter})ret  the  I^w  and  uphold  its 
majesty)  who  of  the  Pharisees  has  sanctioned  the 


claims  of  Jesus?  The  foolish  multitude  may  have 
done  so,  m  this  showing  an  ignorance  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Pharisees,  deserves  and  brings 
with  it  a  curse. — Of  such  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  common  people,  as  distinguished  from  '  the 
disciples  of  the  wise,*  many  examples  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sayings  of  Jewish  Rabbins. — C5nce 
more  it  may  be  noted,  our  Lord's  enemies  pro- 
nounce their  own  condemnation  in  proclaiming 
their  unbelief. 

Vers.  50,  51.  Nicodemns  saith  nnto  them  (he 
that  came  to  him  b^ore,  being  one  of  them), 
Doth  our  law  judge  a  man,  except  it  have  flrst 
heard  from  himself  and  learned  what  he  doeth  t 
Twice  already  in  this  section  have  we  read  of  the 
restraint  placed  on  the  enemies  of  Jesus.  Those 
amongst  the  multitude  who  were  ill  affected 
towards  Him  were  kept  back  from  doing  Him 
harm  (ver.  44) ;  the  officers  likewise  were  re- 
strained (ver.  46) ;  now  the  Sanhedrists  them- 
selves are  to  be  foiled,  and  this  through  one  of 
themselves.  Nicodemus  has  so  far  overcome  his 
fear  that  he  defends  Jesus  against  the  glaring 
injustice  of  his  fellow-rulers,  undeterred  by  the 
expression  of  their  scorn  just  uttered.  He  appeals 
to  the  law,  all  knowledge  of  which  they  nave 
proudly  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  shows  that 
of  this  very  law  they  are  themselves  transgressors. 

Ver.  52.  They  answered  and  said  nnto  him. 
Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  t  Search  and  see  that 
out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.  No  answer 
to  the  argument  was  possible  :  they  can  but  turn 
on  Nicodemus  himself.  They  assume  that  no  one 
but  a  Galilean  can  take  the  side  of  Jesus.  The 
last  words  are  difficult,  because  at  least  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  (Jonah)  was  of  Galilee.  But  the 
words  do  not  seem  to  be  intended  to  include  all 
the  past,  so  much  as  to  express  what  Jews  held  to 
be,  and  to  have  long  been,  a  stated  rule  of  Divine 
Providence :  in  their  scorn  of  Galilee,  and  their 
arrogant  assumption  of  complete  knowledge  of 
'  the  law,'  they  regard  it  as  impossible  that  out  of 
that  land  any  prophet  should  arise  ;  least  of  all 
can  it  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 

For  remarks  on  the  following  verses,  extending 
from  vii.  53  to  viii.  1 1,  see  the  close  of  this  Com- 
mentary, 


Chapter  VIII.    12-59. 

/esiis  tlie  Son  of  the  Father,  tlie  Giver  of  Sonship  and,  t/ierewith,  of  Light. 

12  nr^HEN  spake  Jesus  again*  unto  them,  saying,  **!  am  the  « See  chap,  iu 

A       light  of  *the  world:  he  that  ^followeth  me  shall  not*  *cjap.i.a9. 

^  c  Chap.  X.  27, 

13  walk  in  "* darkness,'  but  shall  have  the  light  of  ''life.     The    «":»«. 

**  9  O  XXI.  19,  39. 

Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  him,  'Thou  bearest  record  of*  f£!**P-3!f- 

'  e  v^nap.  v.  31. 

14  thyself;  thy  record*  is  not  true.      Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Though •  I  bear  record  of^  myself,  yet^  my  record* 

is  true :  -^  for  •  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go ;  but  /s«?  chap. 

Xlll.  3. 

15  ''ye  cannot  tell'  whence  I  come,  and*"  whither  I  go.       Ye  ^g;jp-j|^ 


^  Again  therefore  Jesus  spake 
*  witness  concerning 
'  because 


*  in  no  wise 

*  witness 

*  know  not 


•  Even  if 


10 


'  the  darkness 
'  omit  yet 


or 
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16  judge  after  the  flesh;  'I  judge  no  man."  And  yet"  if  I  '^;,^''' 
judge,  *  my  judgment  is  true :  for '  I  '  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  *vw?^'[*  ^ 

17  the  Father  that  sent  me.     ""It  is  also  written  in  your  law,"    ^^j^''**^ 

18  that  the  testimony"  of  two  men  is  true.     I  am  one"  that**^^*^" 
bear"  witness  of"   myself,  and   "the   Father  that  sent  me*<^p-^-37 

19  beareth  witness  of "  me.     Then  said  they"  unto  him,  Where 

is  thy  Father  ?    Jesus  answered,  '  Ye  neither  know  me,"  nor  *  chap.  *vi.  3 
^  my  Father :  ^  if  ye  had  known  "  me,  ye  should  have  known  **  ^S^p.^^i.  ^g 

20  my  Father  also.  These  words  spake  Jesus"  in  ''the  treasury,  ^^i^Sl^I 
as  he  taught"  in  the  temple:"  and  'no  man  laid  hands  on  'Chap.TiL3o. 
him  ; "  '  for  •  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  '  Sec  chap. 

2!       Then  said  Jesus"  again  unto  them,  I  go  my  way,"  and  *ye  -Secchap. 
shall  seek  me,  and  'shall  die  in  your  sins:"  whither  I  go,  ye  »ver.a4. 

22  cannot  come.    "'Then  said  the  Jews,"  Will  he  kill  himself  ? «'^^ ^^^J' 

23  because  he  saith,  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.     And  he  said 

unto  them.  Ye  are  from  beneath;  'I  am  from  above:  ye  are  *  <^*>*p- "»•  3» 

24  ''of  this  world  :  I  am  not  of  this  world.     '  I  said  therefore  unto  J'Chap.  xv. 
you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins :  for  ""if  ye  believe  not"  that    li'Ji^}"' 

25  ^  I  am  //^,"*  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Then  said  they"  unto  Jc^^Mark 
him.  Who  art  thou ?    And "  Jesus  saith"  unto  them.  Even  t/ie  ^VMs.'t8  58. 

26  same  that  I  said  unto  you  from  the  beginning.'*  I  have  many  <**?•»»»•  «9. 
things  to  say"  and  to  judge  of  you  :  but"  he  ^ that  sent  me  <rciup.vu.28. 
is  true ;  and  '  I  speak  to  the  world  those  thine^s  which  I  have  ^Ver.  40, 

chap.  ui.  32, 

27  heard  of  him."     They  understood  ***  not  that  he  spake  to  them    ^"-  *^  »»• 

JO.  XV  m. 

28  of  the  Father.     Then  said  Jesus  **  unto  them,"  When  ye  have 

'  lifted  up  ^"  the  -^  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  *  I  am  '  <^^*p  "»•  *♦* 

^^  xii.  3^1  34* 

A^,*^  and  ^  ^Aat  I  do  nothing  of  myself;"  but  ''as  my  Father    |>npAct» 

29  hath  taught  me,"  I  speak  these  things.     And  *  he  that  sent  me  ^chS  v.  V* 
is  with  me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone;  'for^'  I  do*SSp!*v.3a 

30  always  those  things  that  please  him.**    *As  he  spake  these  *chap.vii. 
words,^' many  believed  on  "  him.  xi.'45. 

31  Then  said  Jesus  **  to  those  "  Jews  which  believed  "  on  "  him. 

If  ye  'continue"  in  my  word,  tAen  are  ye  my  disciples  in-  /Comp.chap 

32  deed;"  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  ""the  truth  shall '"R?"*^  ^ «* 

^*  But  even  ^'  But  in  your  own  law  also  it  is  written 


11 


one 


**  witness        ^*  he        ^^  beareth      ^'  concerning         **  They  said  therefore 

*•  Ye  know  neither  me  *®  ye  knew  ^^  ye  would  know 

*^  he  *•  teaching  **  temple-courts     **  seized  him 

*•  He  said  therefore        ^^  omii  my  way  *•  and  in  your  sin  ye  shall  die 

*•  The  Jews  therefore  said  •^  shall  not  believe  '*  omi/  he 

•^  They  said  therefore  ••  omit  And  •*  said 

'^  How  is  it  that  I  even  speak  to  you  at  all?  '*  speak 


Gal.  V.  X : 
Ja*.  L  95. 


87 


concemmg 


•®  nevertheless 


"  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from  him  these  I  speak  unto  the  world 

*®  perceived  ^*  Jesus  therefore  said  **  omit  unto  them 

*•  lifted  on  high  ^*  omit  he  **  of  myself  I  do  nothing 

*•  but  even  as  the  Father  taught  me  *^  he  left  me  not  alone,  because 

^*  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to  him 

**  Jesus  said  therefore      **  the 

*^  omdt  oa  '^  shall  abide 


50 


m 


*^  things 

*•  had  believed 

*•  ye  are  truly  my  disciples 


fi] 


f 
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33  make  you  free.     They  answered  him,  *  We  be  Abraham  s  seed,  nVm.  37, 39; 

.        ,  ,  .,  ,  1  Matt.  III.  9. 

and  were  never  m  bondage  to  any  man :  •'  how  sayest  thou, 

34  Ye  shall  be  made  **  free  ?    Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily, 

I  say  unto  you,  ''Whosoever  committeth  sin*'  is  the  servant*"  <»Ro^yi.i6; 

35  of  sin.     And  ^the  servant*'  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever:  /OaLiv.ae. 

36  tut**  the  Son*'  abideth  ever.**     '"If  the  Son  therefore  shall 

37  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.     I  know  that  ye  are 
"Abraham's  seed  ;  but  'ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  'dSi>.%. i. 

38  hath  no  place **  in  you.     ''I  speak  that**  which  I  have  seen  ''JlS^p.'t! ,9. 
with  my  *'  Father :  and  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen  with 

39  your  father.**    They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  *  Abraham 

is  our  father.    Jesus  saith  unto  them,  '  If  ye  were*'  Abraham's  'S?"';  ciaf' 

40  children,  ye  would  '*  do  the  works  of  Abraham.     But  now  '  ye    *"•  7,  »9. 
seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told  "  you  '  the  truth,  "  which  '  ?*p-  *•  '*• 

41  I  have  heard  of  God:'*  this  did  not  Abraham.     Ye  do  the  "'^«'»<^- 
deeds  "  of  your  father.     Then  ^^  said  they  "  to  him.  We  be  ^* 

not  bom  of  fornication  ;  '^  we  have  one   Father,   even   God.  "^^/jj**  *^ 

42  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "'If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  "'^J*'^"''- *• 
love  me :  for  '  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  ; "  neither  *^^'  ^^ 

43  ^came  I  '*  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.     '  Why  do  ye  not  under-  ^Si*?8,V^' 
stand'*  my  speech?  even^^  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  *Si."i7.     ^ 

44  Ye  are  ""oiyour  father  the  devil,*'  and  the  lusts**  of  your  father  '"^fV^n 
ye  will  do.*'     He  *  was  a  murderer  **  from  the  beginning,  and  ^*,"joiinUi. 
abode**  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.    "' 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,**  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a 

45  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.*'     And  **  because  I  tell  you  the  truth,** 

46  ye  believe  me  not.     Which  of  you  ^  convinceth  ^  me  of  sin }  *^  ^^*^-."*- '°' 

47  And"  if  I  say  the**  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me.?    ^  He    RPj-Ji/,^ 
that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words :  **  ye  therefore  hear  tJiem  '^^^^^  gj;. 

48  not,**  because  ye  are  not  of  God.     Then  answered  the  Jews,*'    »Johniv.6. 
and  said  unto  him.  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan, 

49  and  'hast  a  devil.?**    Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil;**  '^^"p- 

50  but  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  me.     And  *'  I 
-^seek  not  mine  own  glory:**  ''there  is  one  that  seeketh  and^^f^P- 

5 1  judgeth.    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  *  If  a  man  '  keep  **  my  ''^5L<S"iii. 

13 :  1  Pet.  i. 

*'  and  have  never  yet  been  slaves  to  any  one  **  become   Aciap.  v.  94, 

*'  Every  one  that  doeth  sin        ••  a  slave  **  slave        °*  omit  but   .vi.  50,  m  a6. 

^  son  «*  for  ever  •«  maketh  no  way        ««  the  things         «'  the  / 1^^^^  ^^\  js. 

••  do  ye  also  therefore  the  things  which  ye  heard  from  the  Father  *®  are     94!  xv  ao, 

'•  omi/  ye  would  ''  spoken  to  '•  which  I  heard  from  God     *^*v^».. 

'» works        ^*omt/ Then  "  They  said         '•were  Seechap:' 

''  for  from  God  I  came  forth,  and  am  here  '*  for  also  I  have  not  come    xiv.  15. 

'*>  know         "®  omit  even  ®*  Ye  are  of  the  father  who  is  the  devil 

••  desires      **  it  is  your  will  to  do  **  man-killer 

**  stood  *•  Whensoever  one  speaketh  the  lie 

*^/or  for  .  .  .  it  read  because  his  father  also  is  a  liar  **  But 

••  I  say  the  truth  ®®  convicteth  **  omit  And       **  omit  the 

•*  the  words  of  God  •*  for  this  cause  ye  hear  not 

»•  The  Jews  answered     »•  demon        »'  But        **  my  glory       »»  have  kept 
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52  saying,*  he  shall  never  see*  death.     Then  said  the  Jews'  unto 

him,  Now  we  know  that  '  thou  hast  a  devil.**    Abraham  *  is  *2«^  >-  5. 
dead/  and  the  prophets  ;  and  thou  sayest,  If  a  man  *  keep  my 

53  saying,*  he  shall  never  taste  of  death.  '  Art  thou  greater  than  /chap.  w  w- 
our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead  ?  •  and  the  prophets  are 

54  dead:*  whom  makest  thou  thyself.^    Jesus  answered,  '"If  I^Ver. 30^ 
honour'  myself,  my  honour*  is  nothing:  ''it  is  my  Father  that 

55  honoureth*  me;  of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your  God:  Yet 

*  ye  have  not  known  him  ; "  but  ^  I  know  him  :  and  if  I  should  « ver.  19. 

o  Chap  viL  90 

say,  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  a  liar  like  unto  you : "  but  I 

56  know  him,  ^and  'keep  his  saying.*"  'Your  father  Abraham  /chap.  xr.  10. 
rejoiced  to  see*'  my  day:  and   he  saw  //,  and   was  glad.'*    Heb.xi.'iV 

57  Then  said  the  Jews  **  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 

58  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ?     Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,"  ^  I  am.  rv^  as, 

59  Then  'took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him:*'  but  Jesus  'hid  *c»iap.x.3f, 
himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple,"  going  through  the  midst  '^*»p  *"3^ 
of  them,  and  so  passed  by.*' 


•  my  word 

•  have  kept  my  word 

•  glorifieth 

^^  like  unto  you,  a  liar 
**  and  rejoiced 


« behold  •  The  Jews  said  *  died 

^  who  died  '  glorify  •  glory 

^®  And  have  not  got  knowledge  of  him 
*'  word  *•  exulted  that  he  should  see 

**  The  Jews  therefore  said  *•  add  born 


^'  They  took  up  stones  therefore  that  they  might  cast  them  upon  him 
*•  and  went  forth  from  the  temple-courts  *•  omit  going  ...  by 


Contents. — ^The  feast  of  Tabernacles  is  closed, 
and  with  it  the  great  illumination  of  the  temple- 
courts,  of  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  boast  in 
lofty  terms.  Starting  from  this,  and  from  the 
fact  that  He  is  the  true  light  of  the  world,  Jesus 
reveals  more  clearly  than  He  had  yet  done  what  He 
Hhnself  is,  and  by  contrast  what  His  opponents 
are.  Everything  that  He  utters  assumes  its 
sharpest,  most  peremptory,  most. decisive  tone. 
The  rage  of  His  aaversaries  is  roused  to  its 
highest  mtensity.  The  darkness  becomes  thickest, 
while  the  iig^t  shines  in  the  midst  of  it  with  its 
greatest  br^tness.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
to  change  the  darkness  into  ligfat;  henceforward 
the  children  of  light  can  only  be  withdrawn  from 
it.  At  the  close  of  the  chapter  Jesus  goes  out  of 
the  temple,  leavingthe  darkness  to  itself  but  not 
overcome  by  it  ilie  subordinate  parts  are— (i) 
vers.  12-20;  (2)  vers.  21-30;  (3)  vers.  31-59. 

Ver.  12.  Again  therefore  Jeene  spake  unto 
than,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  The 
last  thirteen  verses  (chap.  vii.  49-52)  have  been 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  impression  made 
^  our  Lord's  words  of  promise  (chap.  vii.  37,  38). 
This  verse  really  foUows  chap.  vii.  38,  containing 
a  second  manifestation  of  Jesus,  in  a  form  and 
manner  still  connected  with  the  feast  which  had 
just  ended.  As  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  had 
furnished  occasion  for  the  promise  of  the  living 
water,  so  the  imagery  of  this  verse  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  illumination  of  the  •temple-courts 
on  the  evenings  of  the  festival.  This  illumina- 
tion proceeded  from  four  great  candelabra  erected 


in  the  court  of  the  women,  and  of  its  brilliancy 
the  Rabbins  speak  in  the  highest  strains.  It 
formed  indeed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  week's 
rejoicings,  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find  a 
reference  to  it  in  our  Lord's  words.  Like  the 
water  poured  on  the  akar,  the  light  may  well  have 
had  a  twofold  sjrmbolism,  commemorating  the 
mighty  guidance  of  Israel  by  the  pillar  of  fire,  and 
also  prefiguring  the  light  which  was  to  spring  up 
in  the  times  of  Messiah  (Isa.  ix.  2,  xlii.  6,  etc.). 
What  the  pillar  of  fire  had  been  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  that  would  Messiah  be  to  His  people 
in  the  latter  days. — He  that  foUoweth  me  shall 
in  no  wise  walk  in  the  darkness,  hut  shall  have 
the  light  of  life.  The  words  '  he  that  followeth 
me '  are  in  all  probability  closely  connected  with 
the  figure  of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Around 
is  'the  darkness'  of  night:  only  where  the  pillar 
of  fire  moves  light  shines  on  all  that  follow  its 
course, — on  all,  not  on  Israel  only,  for  Jesus  is 
'the  light  of  thettw/t/.'  The  language  of  both 
promises  is  free  from  every  limitation  save  that 
which  is  expressed  in  '  coming  to '  Him,  '  believ- 
ing in '  Him  (chap.  viL  37,  ^),  and  '  following ' 
Him.  The  special  condition  mentioned  in  this 
verse  (when  we  pass  from  the  associations  of  the 
original  figure  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
words)  brings  out  the  idea  of  discipleship  and 
imitation.  This  includes  'coming  and  'be* 
lieving.'  No  true  disciple  shall  walk  in  th« 
darkness,  but  shall  have  as  his  own  inward  posses- 
sion (comp.  chap.  vii.  38)  the  light  of  life, — the 
lieht  which  life  gives.     Living  in  Christ,  he  shall 
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have  the  light  of  Christ  (see  chap.  i.  4).  Dark- 
nen  bean  with  it  the  ideas  of  ignorance,  danger, 
and  sin:  light  implies  knowledge,  guidance, 
talety,  and  holy  parity  (chap.  xii.  35  ;  i  Thess.  v. 
4;  I  John  L  5,  etc.). 

Ver.  13.  The  Fhariaees  therefore  said  nnto 
him,  Tbmi  heareet  witneas  concerning  thyself; 
thy  witness  is  not  troe.  It  seems  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  we  have  here  a  remmiscence  of 
Christ's  own  words  (chap.  v.  31),  of  which  His 
enemies  now  take  hold,  that  they  may  turn  them 
against  Himself.  Since  the  discourse  of  chap.  v. , 
the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  have  never  possessed 
so  &voarable  an  opportunity  of  thus  seeking  to 
repel  the  claims  which  Jesus  asserts.  As  used  by 
oar  Lord  (in  chap,  v.),  the  words  signify  that,  if 
His  testimonv  concerning  Himself  stood  alone, 
not  only  would  it  (according  to  all  laws  of  evi- 
dence) be  invalid,  but  it  would  be  untrae, — as  the 
very  thou^t  of  such  unsupported  witness  would 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  chap.  v.  19. 
Here  the  words,  as  applied  by  His  foes,  are 
intended  to  have  the  same  meaning :  His  solitary 
testimony  has  no  validity,  and,  by  His  own  con- 
fession, IS  untrue. 

Ver.  14.  Jeene  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Eren  if  I  bear  witness  concerning  myself,  my 
witness  is  true:  because  I  know  whence  I 
came,  and  whither  I  go;  but  ye  know  not 
whence  I  come,  or  whither  I  go.  A  little  later 
(ver.  17),  Jesus  gives  an  answer  similar  to  the 
purport  of  His  words  in  chap.  v.  His  Father 
beareth  witness  of  Him,  and  His  Father's  testi- 
mony is  ever  present.  But  here  He  rebukes  their 
judgment  of  Him.  In  a  sense  (ver.  17),  their 
requirement  of  other  testimony  is  valid  ;  but  first 
He  must  reject  their  application  to  Him  of  a 
principle  of  judgment  which  is  valid  in  regard  to 
men  like  tnemselves.  Amongst  men  of  like 
nature — those  who  are  but  men — such  judgment 
is  true :  when  applied  to  Jesus  it  fails.  Men  who 
know  but  in  part  may  lie  self-deceiveis,  even  if 
they  are  true  men ;  hence  their  word  needs  sup- 
port. He  who  knows  with  unerring  certainty  that 
lie  comes  from  the  Father  and  is  going  to  the 
Father  may  bear  witness  of  Himself,  and  His 
testimony  is  valid  and  true.  He  who  thus  comes 
from  God  cannot  but  speak  with  a  self-evidencing 
power, — self-evidencing  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
see  and  hear.  This  willingness  the  Pharisees  had 
not,  and  hence  He  adds,  '  Ye  know  not  whence 
I  come,  or  whither  I  go.'  The  change  from  '  I 
came'  to  'I  come*  is  remarkable,  but  is  easily 
explained.  The  past  fact  ('I  came')  is  not  one 
which  the  Pharisees  could  know,  except  bv  infer- 
ence :  His  present  mission  from  the  Father  (*I 
come')  should  have  been  discerned  by  all  who 
saw  His  works  and  heard  His  words ;  and  every 
one  who  recognised  that  He  cometh  from  the 
Father  must  understand  His  meaning  when  He 
says  '  I  ^  to  Him  that  sent  me.  On  *  I  come  ' 
comp.  vii.  28. 

Ver.  15.  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh.  They  had 
judged  Him  by  mere  outward  appearance,  and 
according  to  their  own  merely  human  thoughts 
and  wisl^  Having  formed  for  themselves  with- 
out patient  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus 
without  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  their 
conception  of  Messiah  and  of  His  kingdom,  they 
rejected  Jesus  because  He  did  not  answer  their 
expectation.  But  for  this,  the  Divine  witness  in 
JHmi  would  have  reached  their  hearts. — I  judge 


no  one.  They  judged  according  to  their  own 
nature, — standing  alone,  without  the  guidance  of 
the  Father,  not  taking  the  Father  along  with  them 
in  judging,  and  thus  not  judging  'righteous 
judgment '  (vii.  24).  Jesus  judgeth  no  man.  The 
fifth  chapter  has  prepared  us.  for  such  words  as 
these.  Here,  as  there,  they  do  not  exclude  all 
judgment,  but  all  sole  judgment  (see  ver.  16) :  it 
IS  not  He  that  judgeth,  but  rather  the  Father  who 
judgeth  in  Him.  Chap.  v.  22  and  this  verse  are 
not  discordant :  between  the  Father,  the  ultimate 
source  of  judgment,  and  those  who  ore  judged  is 
the  Son,  to  whom  the  Father  hath  given  authority 
to  do  judgment,  but  who  doeth  nothing  save  in 
and  with  the  Father.  The  '  I '  is  thus  emphatic, 
equivalent  to  'I  by  myself  or  'I  without  the 
Father.* 

Ver.  16.  But  even  if  I  judge,  my  judgment  is 
true:  because  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the 
Father  that  sent  me.  Because  in  no  action  is 
He  alone,  even  if  He  judges  His  judgment  is 
true ;  it  is  a  rta/  judgment,  a  judgment  corre- 
sponding, not  to  outward  appearance,  but  to  the 
eternal  reality  of  things,  because  according  to  the 
Father's  will.  The  assertion  of  this  verse,  that 
the  Father  is  ever  with  Him,  corresponds  to  the 
words,  *I  know  whence  I  came,*  in  ver.  14:  the 
link  which  binds  together  all  these  verses  is  His 
constant  and  perfect  knowledge  that  the  Father  is 
with  Him  and  in  Him.  In  this  lies  the  validity  of 
His  witness  :  in  this  is  involved  the  condemnation 
of  His  foes. 

Ver.  17.  But  in  your  own  law  also  it  is  written 
that  the  witness  of  two  men  is  true.  In  the  very 
law  which  they  magnified,  on  which  they  take 
their  stand,  as  they  accuse  Him  of  breaking  the  law, 
and  declare  that  all  who  follow  him  are  ignorant 
of  the  law  (chap.  vii.  49,  etc ),  this  principle  is  laid 
down  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15).  An  emphasis  is  made 
to  rest  on  *men'  to  prepare  for  the  next  verse. 
The  words  *  your  own  law '  have  been  understood 
as  a  proof  that  Jesus  feels  that  He  is  not  a  Jew, 
but  without  reason.  The  words  flow  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  His  purpose  to  show  that  the  principle 
upon  which  He  proceeded  was  founded  in  the  law 
which  they  themselves  so  highly  honoured,  and 
the  rules  of  which  they  were  not  entitled  to  neglect. 
They  thus  at  once  magnify  the  law  and  are  an 
argumenium  ad  homiium, 

Ver.  18.  I  am  he  that  beareth  witness  con- 
cerning  mysdf,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me 
beareth  witness  concerning  me.  In  all  the  Son's 
witness  concerning  Himself,  it  is  the  Father  that 
beareth  witness  concerning  Him.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  chap,  v.,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
witness  may  with  equal  truth  be  spoken  of  as  that 
of  Two,  or  as  that  borne  by  One  (the  Father).  In 
thus  speaking  to  His  enemies  of  a  twofold  witness. 
He  may  mean  either  (i)  that  they  should  them- 
selves have  discerned  in  Him,  over  and  above  that 
which  in  a  holy  human  prophet  they  would  have 
accepted  as  'witness,'  a  higher  presence  which 
could  only  be  Divine;  and  that,  had  they  done 
this,  they  could  never  have  thought  of  His  word  as 
standing  alone: — or  (2)  that  in  the  witness  which 
He  had  borne  they  had  dreamed  of  unsupported 
words  only  because  they  could  not  attain  to  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  He  alone  possessed. 
They  heard  and  saw  one  witness  only :  to  His 
consciousness  there  were  two.  The  first  of  these 
two  views  is  by  much  the  more  probable.  Jesus 
appeals  to  two  facts  which  they  ouf^ht  to  have 
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known,  that  He  was  the  expression  of  the  Father, 
and  tlmt  what  He  was  the  Father  was.  These 
were  two  wholly  separate  and  independent  things, 
although  the  validity  of  each  depended  upon  that 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  in  them  which  they 
had  silenced.  There  is  thus  here  no  petitio  frin- 
cipii  as  has  been  thought  even  by  distinguished 
commentators. 

Ver.  19.  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  Where 
is  thy  Father?  If  He  is  to  add  His  witness  to 
Thine,  let  Him  appear  and  bear  His  testimony. 
The  words  are  those  of  men  who  will  not  seek  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Speaker.  As  they 
judec  men  *  according  to  the  flesh,'  they  will  go  no 
forther  than  the  literal  import  of  the  words.  But 
after  what  they  have  heard  and  seen  in  J[esus,  such 
action  cannot  consist  with  sincerity :  it  is  not  only 
to  enemies  but  to  hypocrites  that  He  speaks. — 
Jerae  answered.  Ye  Know  neither  me,  nor  my 
Father:  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  wonld  know  my 
Father  also.  They  professed  not  to  know  who  is 
His  Father.  In  truth  they  were  without  any  real 
knowledge,  not  of  the  Father  only,  but  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Had  they,  through  receiving  and  believing 
His  words,  attained  such  knowledge  of  Him,  they 
would  have  attained  in  Him  the  icvelation  of  the 
Father  also. 

Ver.  20.  These  words  spake  he  in  the  trea- 
sury, teaching  in  the  temple-coorts :  and  no 
man  seized  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  Again  His  adversaries  were  overawed  : 
though  He  was  teaching  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  in  the  very  place  of  their  power,  no 
one  laid  hands  on  Him.  The  Treasury  was  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  very  place  in  which  the 
rejoicings  we  have  described  (see  chap.  vii.  37) 
took  place.  This  gives  some  confirmation  to  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  ver.  12,  as  referring  to  the 
illumination  in  this  court. 

Ver.  21.  He  said  therefore  again  unto  them, 
I  go,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  in  your  sin  ye 
shall  die:  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.  The 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  opponents  has  now 
poned  into  a  higher  stage.  It  is  no  longer  with 
the  Pharisees  merely  (ver.  13),  but  with  the  Jews 
(ver.  22).  The  witness,  too,  which  Jesus  now 
bears  regarding  Himself  has  reference  to  the  last 
things,  both  for  Himself  and  for  them.  It  is  vain 
however  to  inquire  when  the  discourse  was  thus 
continued  :  the  bond  is  one  rather  of  thought  than 
of  date.  The  main  object  of  these  words  is 
judgment :  hence  Jesus  does  not  linger  on  the 
thought  of  His  own  departure,  but  on  that  of  the 
fate  awaitine  them.  The  time  will  come  when 
they  will  seek  Him,  but  in  vain.  He  is  not  speak- 
ing of  the  seeking  of  faith  or  of  repentance,  but  (as 
before  in  chap.  vii.  34)  of  the  awakening  (too  late) 
to  need  and  danger, — an  awakening  not  accom- 
panied by  the  forsaking  of  sin,  for  He  adds,  '  in 
your  sin'  {i.e.  your  state  of  sin,  comp.  ver.  24) 
'ye  shall  die.' 

Ver.  22.  The  Jews  therefore  said.  Will  he  kill 
himself?  because  he  saith.  Whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come.  Before  (chap.  vii.  35)  their  answer 
had  been.  Will  He  go  to  Gentiles  ?  The  change 
here  shows  how  much  farther  the  conflict  has 
advanced.  Will  He  to  to  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
they  ask, — to  that  darkest  and  most  dreadful 
region  reserved  for  those  who  take  their  own  life, 
a  region  where  true  Israelites  cannot  come  ?  Their 
ignorance  of  themselves  is  as  profound  as  their 
ignorance  of  Jesus.    Jesus  had  made  His  meaning 


plain  (chap.  vii.  33),  but  they  wilfully  blind  them- 
selves.    Iience  only  one  answer  is  possible  now. 

Vers.  23,  24.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  axe 
from  beneath ;  I  am  from  above :  ye  are  of  this 
world ;  I  am  not  of  this  world.  I  nid  therefore 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins;  for  if 
ye  shall  not  bdieve  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins.  The  second  of  these  verses  is  im- 
portant as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  first.  The 
words,  *  I  said  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,'  are 
so  connected  both  with  what  precedes  (by  means 
of  '  therefore ')  and  with  what  folloM's  (by  means  of 
*  for  ;,  that  the  ground  of  this  sentence  of  death  is 
brought  under  our  notice  by  each  of  these  particles, 
— it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unbelief  of  which  the 
following  clause  speaks,  and  in  the  fact  stated  in 
the  preceding  verse.  As  then  thb  ground  of 
condemnation  is  distinctly  nwral  (ver.  24),  the 
expressions  in  ver.  23  must  also  have  a  moral  and 
not  a  fatalistic  meaning.  The  condenmation  results 
from  something  in  the  men  themselves,  not  from 
any  original  necessity;  should  they  believe,  no 
longer  would  Jesus  say  to  them,  Ve  are  from 
beneath.  The  origin  of  their  spirit  and  action, 
ilominated  by  unbelief,  is  to  be  sought,  not  above, 
but  beneath, — not  in  heaven,  but  in  earth :  nay 
rather  (for  the  thought  distinctly  expressed  in  ver. 
44  is  implicitly  present  here  also),  whereas  He 
whom  they  are  in  thought  consigning  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  woe  and  punishment  is  of  God,  they  are 
of  the  devil.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  sense  does  not  sink  but  really  rises  in  the 
second  half  of  ver.  23,  and  yet  the  whole  structure 
of  this  Gospel  teaches  us  that  it  must  be  so.  If, 
however,  we  remember  the  moral  reference  of  the 
terms  of  the  verse,  an  explanation  soon  suggests 
itself:  for  the  latter  clause  expresses  much  more 
distinctly  than  the  former  the  element  of  deliberate 
choice.  The  first  might  be  thought  to  point  to 
origin  only,  did  not  the  second  show  that  it 
implies  an  evil  nature  retained  by  evil  choice. 
From  this  second  clause  we  see  clearly  that  Jesus 
speaks  of  a  voluntary  association,— of  the  depend- 
ence of  their  spirit  on  the  evil  principles  belonging 
to  '  this  world. '  Because  such  is  their  self-chosen 
state,  Jesus  has  told  them  that  their  sins — the  sins 
which  manifest  the  nature  of  every  one  who  is  of 
this  world — shall  bring  them  ruin :  for  nothing  but 
belief  in  Him  who  is  from  above  can  save  them 
from  dying  in  their  sins.  His  words,  it  will  be 
seen,  grow  more  and  more  distinct  in  their  awful 
import,  and  yet  they  are  words  of  mercy :  for  the 
meaning  is  not,  Except  ye  are  new  believers,  the 
sentence  is  passed, — but.  Except  ye  shall  believe 
(most  literally  '  shall  have  believed ') :  even  now 
they  may  receive  Him,  and  the  sentence  will  have 
no  existence  for  them. — But  the  most  striking  point 
in  this  verse  is  the  mode  in  which  our  Lord 
expresses  the  object  of  belief, — *  Except  ye  shall 
believe  that  /  am.'*  Something  apparently  like 
this  has  occurred  before  in  chap.  iv.  26 ;  but  the 
two  cases  are  really  widely  different.  There  the 
word  'Messiah'  has  just  been  spoken,  and  the 
answer,  '  It  is  I,'  is  perfectly  plain  m  its  meaning. 
Here  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  context ;  and  to 
assume  an  ellipsis,  and  then  supply  the  very  word 
on  which  all  the  emphasis  must  rest,  is  surely  a 
most  dangerous  step :  to  act  thus  is  not  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  to  bring  our 
own  meaning  into  it.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  our  Lord  is  wont  elsewhere  to  use  the 
expression  '  I  am  *  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  (*ee 
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chap.  viL  34,  etc.),  with  distinct  reference  to  that 
continuous,  unchsinging  existence  which  only  He 
who  b  Divine  can  claun.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  these  exalted  words  is  found  in  the 
58th  verse  of  this  chapter  (comp.  also  ver.  28). 
Without  forestalling  tms,  however  (but  referring 
to  the  note  on  that  verse  for  some  points  connected 
with  the  full  explanation),  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  is  of  His  Divine  Being  that  Jesus  here  speaks. 
The  thought  of  existence  is  clearly  present  in 
the  verse.  '  Ye  shall  die,'  He  says,  '  unless  ye 
shall  have  been  brought  to  see  in  me — not  what 
the  imnious  words  of  ver.  22  imply,  but — One  who 
KS, — ^wbo,  belonging  to  the  realms  above,  possess^ 
life — who,  beine  of  God,  has  life  as  His  own  and 
as  His  own  gift?  So  understood,  our  Lord's  words 
speak  of  belief,  not  directly  in  His  Messiahship, 
but  in  that  other  nature  of  His,  that  Divine  nature, 
on  His  possession  of  which  He  makes  all  His  other 
claims  to  rest.  Observe  in  ver.  24  as  compared 
with  ver.  21  not  only  the  mention  of  '  sins '  instead 
of  'sin '  (comp.  on  ver.  21),  but  also  the  change  of 
place  given  to  'ye  shall  die*  in  ver.  21  what  led 
10  their  fate,  here  their  fate  itself,  being  the  pro- 
minent thought. 

Yen  2j.  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  Who 
Alt  thou  T  Had  they  been  patient,  willing  listeners, 
they  would  have  seen  His  meaning ;  but  now  He 
seems  to  them  to  have  left  out  the  one  essential 
word,  in  thus  sa3ring,  '  Except  ye  shall  believe  that 
I  anu*  What  is  that  word?  'Who  art  thou?' 
The  tone  of  the  preceding  words  makes  it  certain 
that  the  question  is  one  of  impatience  and  scorn, 
not  of  a  spirit  eager  and  ready  to  learn.  This  is  a 
point  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  our 
Lord's  reply. — Jemu  eaid  unto  tnem.  How  ia  it 
that  I  even  speak  to  yon  at  all  ?  The  true  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  reply  are  points  on  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  and  still 
exists.  The  question  is  one  of  translation,  not 
interpretation  merely ;  and  a  discussion  on  a  matter 
of  Greek  philology  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  first  words  of  the  sentence  are  *  The  begin- 
ning;' and  many  have  endeavoured  to  retain  these 
words  in  translation,  but  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  have  taken  'The  beginning'  as  a  name 
applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself;  others  under- 
stand the  words  adverbially,  as  meaning  '  in  the 
beginning,'  'from  the  very  first,'  'Ixrfore  all 
things.'  But  none  of  these  explanations  can  be 
obtained  without  doing  violence  to  the  Greek ; 
and  we  are  therefore  bound  to  consider  them  all 
untenable.  Even  if  they  were  possible  renderings, 
they  would  present  a  serious  difficulty  to  an 
attentive  student  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  especially 
as  contained  in  this  Gospel.  Our  Lord  is  not  wont 
directly  to  answer  a  question  so  presented.  His 
whole  treatment  of  '  the  Jews '  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  He  had  given  them  abundant  evidence  regard- 
ing Himself  and  His  work.  They  who  will  not 
see  must  rest  in  their  blindness  (chap.  ix.  39).  No 
sign  from  heaven  shall  be  wrought  at  the  bidding 
of  those  to  whom  no  former  signs  have  brought 
instruction  (Matt.  xvi.  i,  2) :  certainly  no  direct 
answer  will  be  vouchsafed  to  men  who,  having 
heard  all  that  He  has  said  before,  have  just  shown 
themselves  able  awfully  to  pervert  His  simplest 
sayings.  One  line  of  translation  only  seems  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Greek, — that  which  takes  the 
words  as  a  question  (or  exclamation),  and  gives  to 
the  first  wonls  ('  the  beginning ')  a  meaning  which 
in  such  sentences  they  oflen  bear,  viz.  '  at  all '  (as 


'  Does  he  act  at  all  ? '  is  equivalent  to  '  Does  he 
even  make  a  beginning  of  action?').  This  is  the 
interpretation  which  tire  early  Greek  writers  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Chrysostom  gave  to  the  words ; 
and  we  cannot  but  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  such 
men,  who  habitually  spoke  Greek,  seem  not  to 
have  thought  of  any  other  meaning.  Whether  the 
sentence  is  an  exclamation  or  a  question,  the 
general  sense  is  the  same,  viz,  IVhy  am  I  even 
speaking  to  you  at  all?  Much  has  He  to  say 
concerning  them  (ver.  26)  and  to  judge ;  but  why 
does  He  any  longer  speak  to  men  who  will  not 
understand  His  word  ?  The  words  remind  us  of 
Matt.  xvii.  17,  'O  faithless  and  perverse  genera- 
tion I  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you  ?  How 
long  shall  I  suffer  you?'  And  yet  those  words 
were  said  to  slow-minded  Galileans,  not  to  the 
hostile  'Jews.* 

Yer.  26.  I  have  many  things  to  speak  and  to 
judge  concerning  you.  It  is  unavailing  to  speak 
to  them,  for  they  will  not  believe.  Many  things 
has  He  to  speak  concerning  them,  and  (since 
every  word  regarding  them  in  the  condition  they 
had  chosen  must  be  one  of  judgment)  to  judge 
also. — ^Nevertheless  he  that  sent  me  is  true; 
and  the  things  which  I  heard  from  him,  these  I 
speak  unto  &e  world.  To  all  that  He  says  they 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  *  Nevertheless,'  Jesus  adds, 
'  He  that  sent  me  is  true,  and  the  words  which  I 
have  heard  from  Him,  these  and  no  others  do  I 
speak  unto  the  world, — the  worlds  to  which  you 
belong '  (ver.  23).  The  Jews  may  disbelieve  ;  His 
judgment  may  seem  severe ;  but  the  words  are 
God's  words,  and  they  are  true. 

This  seems  the  simplest  view  of  this  difficult 
verse ;  for  the  prominence  which  the  second  clause 
{^Nevertheless  .  .  .  true*)  gives  to  the  thought  of 
truth  seems  to  imply  that  the  contrast  is  with  the 
preceding  thought  of  unbelief  (vers.  24,  2$).  Three 
other  explanations  are  worthy  of  consideration — 
( I )  I  have  many  things  .  .  .  but,  many  as  they 
are,  they  are  true.  (2)  I  have  many  things  .  .  . 
but  I  will  not  keep  them  back,  for  I  faithfully 
declare  the  words  which  ...  (3)  I  have  many 
things  ....  but  I  will  not  say  them  now :  the 
things  which  I  have  heard  from  Him  that  sent 
me  must  be  first  declared.  The  first  of  these 
seems  to  miss  the  sharp  emphasis  of  the  '  Never- 
theless ;'  the  second  and  third  to  miss  (though  in 
different  degrees)  the  force  of  the  middle  clause, 
*  Nevertheless  He  that  sent  me  is  true.' 

Yer.  27.  They  perceived  not  that  he  spake  to 
them  of  the  Father.  This  statement  of  the 
Evangelist  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  as  it  is  so 
different  from  anything  we  might  have  expected, 
its  importance  as  a  guide  and  correction  is  the 
greater.  In  this  section  (beginning  at  ver.  21) 
He  has  not  made  mention  of  'the  Father.'  In 
the  section  which  precedes,  however  (vers.  12-20), 
the  word  occurs  several  times.  First  Jesus  speaks 
of  'the  Father  which  sent  me'  (vers.  16,  18) :  in 
their  answer  the  Jews  show  how  they  had  under- 
stood His  words,  by  saying,  'Where  is  thy  Father  V 
and  in  replying  to  their  question  Jesus  also  speaks, 
not  of  'the  Father,'  but  of  'my  Father.'  So  far 
as  these  two  sections  are  concerned,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  His  hearers  had 
understood  Him  to  make  distinct  mention  of  '  the 
Father,'  in  the  absolute  sense, — a  name  which, 
probably,  every  Israelite  would  have  received  as 
belonging  to  God  alone.  (If  we  look  back  at 
earlier  chapters,  we  shall  find  that  the  passa^^es 
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have  been  fe^*  in  which  *  the  Father  *  is  spoken  of. 
The  fifth  chapter  must  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, for  the  whole  discourse  is  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  personal  Sonship.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  chap.  iii.  35.  There  remain  only  the 
words  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  chap. 
iv.  21,  and  the  discourses  in  Galilee  related  m 
chap,  vi.)  Hence — though  we  might  have  over- 
looked the  feet  but  for  the  Evangelist's  timely 
words — we  cannot  feel  great  surprise  that  these 
hearers  had  not  yet  perceived  that  Jesus  was 
making  mention  of  *  the  Father.'  The  words,  *  I 
am  from  above,*  *He  that  sent  me,*  must  have 
sog^ted  to  those  who  heard  that  He  claimed  a 
Divine  mission ;  but  men  familiar  with  the  mission 
of  a  prophet  might  concede  so  much  without 
understanding  that  the  last  words  of  Jesus  ('  the 
things  which  I  htard  from  Him  I  speak  unto  the 
world')  implied  an  infinitely  higher  and  closer 
relation  to  Him  whom  they  worshipped,  whom 
Jesus  revealed  as  'the  Father.*  In  this  Name 
and  in  the  words  just  spoken  is  contained  the 
whole  economy  of  fi|nice. 

Ver.  2S.  JeaiiB  Uiorefore  said,  When  ye  have 
lilted  on  high  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am,  and  that  of  myself  I  do 
nothing;  bat  even  as  the  Father  taught  me, 
I  speak  these  things.  They  know  not  the  truth 
now :  when  through  their  own  deed  the  Son  of 
man  has  been  raised  on  high,  their  eyes  will  be 
opened,  they  will  see  what  they  have  done,  and 
will  then  know  that  His  words  were  tiue,  that  the 
claims  which  they  resbted  the  Father  Himself  has 
ratified.  The  MifUng  on  high '  includes  both  the 
death  and  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  though  the 
latter  meaning  only  would  be  understood  as  yet 
(see  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  14).  Some  prefer  to 
place  a  stop  at  the  word  am^  and  to  take  the 
clauses  that  follow  as  independent.  This  view, 
however,  seems  much  less  natural  than  the 
other.  The  three  parallel  clauses — containing 
the  thoughts  of  (i)  pure  existence  (as  to  what 
is  implied  in  this,  see  ver.  24),  (2)  continued 
dependence  <}n  the  Father  in  all  action  (see 
chap.  v.  19,  20),  and  (3),  as  a  part  of  such 
action,  speaking  in  constant  harmony  with  the 
Father's  will  and  teaching  (chap.  v.  30,  ver. 
26)— express  the  claims  made  by  Jesus,  the  truth 
of  which  (of  each  and  of  all)  will  be  establishe<l 
when  He  is  '  lifted  up  on  high. ' 

Ver.  29.  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me: 
he  left  me  not  alone,  because  I  do  always  the 
tilings  that  are  pleasing  to  him.  The  words,  *  I 
heard '  (ver.  26),  *  taught '  (ver.  28),  point  back 
to  the  past,  laying  stress  on  the  Divine  commis- 
sion received  :  they  must  not  be  so  understood  as 
to  exclude  a  present  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
'He  that  sent  me  is  with  me.'  When  He  sent 
the  Son,  He  sent  Him  not  away  from  Himself, — 
not  for  a  moment  did  He  leave  Him  alone.  The 
abiding  presence  of  the  Father  is  the  consequence 
and  the  sign  of  the  Son's  habitual  performance  of 
the  Fathers  will.  In  all  this  Jesus  is  speaking  as 
the  Son  of  man,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  compare  the  corresponding 
words  of  chap,  v.,  where  the  subject  throughout 
is  the  Son  of  God.  It  will  be  seen  how  prominent 
are  two  thoughts  in  this  chapter, — the  association 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (vers.  16, 
18,  23,  26,  28,  29,  38,  40,  42,  47,  54,  55),  and 
the  strong  moral  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jews  (vers.  15,  21,  23,  24,  37,  38,  40,  etc.).     The 


observance  of  this  will  make  clearer  the  links  con- 
necting the  several  parts. 

Ver.  30.  As  be  spake  these  things,  many 
belieyed  in  him.  We  are  not  told  to  what  class 
these  belonged.  The  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
shows  how  completely  '  the  Jews '  had  hardened 
themselves:  probably  therefore  these  believers 
mainly  belonged  to  the  general  body  of  the 
hearers,  and  not  (in  any  large  proportion)  to  *  the 
Jews.*  Once  more  then  we  have  an  illustration 
of  that  twofold  effect  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which 
John  so  frequently  portrays. 

Ver.  31.  Jesns  said  therefore  to  the  Jews 
which  had  believed  him.  The  word  '  therefore ' 
closely  joins  this  section  with  the  last.  Are  we 
then  to  regard  the  Jews  of  this  verse  as  included 
in  the  *  many '  of  the  last  ?  Certainly  not,  because 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  expressions 
used  in  the  two  verses, — 'believed  in  him'  and 
*  believed  him.'  The  former  denotes  a  true  fiuth 
in  Jesus,  such  an  acceptance  of  Him  as  includes  a 
surrender  of  the  heart,  the  'self,'  to  Him;  the 
latter,  an  acceptance  of  His  words  as  true.  Those 
who  *  believed  Him '  were  in  the  way  towards  the 
higher  faith,  but  yet  might  be  very  fer  from  the 
attainment  of  that  goal.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  last  wonds  spoken  by  Jesus  appears 
to  have  been  very  great,  bringing  many^  to  the 
position  of  full  discipleship,  and  even  convincing 
some  of  the  hostile  Jews  themselves  that  they  had 
been  opposing  one  whose  words  were  true,  and 
whose  claims  on  their  obedience  were  just  and 
right.  These  men  stand  between  the  two  com- 
panies,— the  Jews  with  whom  they  had  been 
associated,  and  the  believers  who  had  joined 
themselves  to  the  Lord.  Will  they  draw  nearer 
to  Him  and  ^bdUve  in  Him^'  or  will  they  return 
to  His  enemies?  The  words  which  Jesus  now 
speaks,  to  instruct  and  to  encouras^e,  prove  to  be 
the  test  of  their  faith.— -If  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
word,  ye  are  truly  my  dlsoiples.  They  believed 
His  word  ;  if  they  abide  in  this  word  of  His, — 
clinging  to  it,  continuing  under  its  influence,  the 
word  will  be  to  them  a  revelation  of  Jesus,  and 
will  assert  its  power.  Note  the  significance  ever 
attached  in  this  Gospel  to  the  word  of  Jesus.  As 
lie,  the  Word,  reveals  the  Father,  and  leads  to 
the  Father,  so  His  own  word  reveals  Himself, 
and  draws  men  to  Himself  through  (so  teaches 
the  fuller  revelation)  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

Ver.  32.  And  ye  shall  know  the  tmth,  and 
the  tmth  shall  make  yon  firee.  If  they  shall 
abide  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  shown  that 
they  have  begun  a  true  discipleship,  and  the  word 
in  which  they  abide  shall  make  Known  to  them 
the  truth.  So  far,  there  is  nothing  that  these 
imperfect  disciples  will  not  gladly  hear.  But 
Jesus  read  in  their  hearts  a  fal^  interpretation  of 
His  work  and  their  own  needs.  lie  came  as 
Saviour  (chap.  iii.  16,  36,  iv.  42,  v.  40),  not  as 
Teacher  only :  in  this  very  chapter  He  has  spoken 
of  faith  in  Himself  as  delivering  from  death  in 
sins  (ver.  24).  Here  the  figure  is  changed  from 
that  of  future  death  to  that  of  present  and  con- 
tinued bondage :  '  the  truth '  shall  be  the  means 
of  giving  fre^om.  'ITiere  is  no  difficulty  in  these 
wonis :  such  appropriation  of  the  truth  found  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  is  but  another  representation  of 
faith  in  Him  who  b  the  Giver  of  freedom. 

Ver.  33.  They  answered  bim.  We  be  Abra- 
ham*s  s»Bd,  and  have  never  yet  been  slaves  to 
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•ny  one:  how  sayeit  thou.  Ye  shall  become 
fteef  The  promise  '  shall  make  you  free '  cannot 
hat  imply  that  now  they  have  no  freedom,  but  are 
slaves.  This  thought  they  indignantly  repel,  for 
they  are  Abraham^  seed  1  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  next  words  is  a  question  much 
dispated.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  refer 
directly  to  nationai  freedom,  for  the  first  words  of 
the  Decalogue  speak  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  this  history  had  often  been 
repeated.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  Jews  are 
smiply  appealing  to  the  law  which  made  it  impos* 
Bible '  for  an  Israelite  to  be  kept  in  (continued) 
bondage.  The  formpr  supposition  involves  too 
bold  a  fidsehood ;  the  latter,  too  prosaic  and 
stnined  an  interpretation  in  a  context  which 
contains  no  hint  of  civil  rights.  And  yet  there  is 
tmth  in  both.  To  be  of  Abraham's  seed  and  to 
be  a  slave  were  discordant  ideas.  To  Abraham 
was  given  the  promise  that  he  should  be  *  heir  of 
the  world '  (Ronu  iv.  13) :  the  Divine  nobility  of 
his  descendants  was  only  brought  out  more  clearly 
by  thdr  frequent  adverse  fortune.  Theirs  was  a 
religions  pre-eminence  above  all  nations  of  the 
world, — a  freedom  which  no  external  circum- 
stances could  affect  National  independence  was 
natural  (though  not  always  enjoyed),  because  of 
this  Divinely-given  honour :  in  the  same  gift  of 
God  lay  the  principle  of  the  Israelite's  civil  free- 
dom. Least  of  all  (they  thought)  could  they, 
whose  boast  was  that  the  truth  was  theirs,  be 
held  in  a  slavery  from  which  the  truth  should 
free  them. 

Ver.  34.  Jeam  anawered  them,  Vezily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  yoo.  Every  one  that  doeth  sin  ia  a 
dare  of  ain.  Jesus  directs  them  to  a  slavery 
of  which  they  have  not  thought,  —slavery  to  sin. 
Every  one  who  is  living  a  life  of  sin  is  a  slave ; 
each  act  of  sin  is  no  mere  accident  of  his  life,  but 
a  token  of  its  nature,  a  mark  of  a  bondage  in  which 
he  is  continually  held.  The  word  '  doeth  *  is  not 
the  same  as  that  which  is  used  in  chap.  iii.  20, 
V.  29  in  connection  with  evil :  that  had  reference 
to  the  commission  of  particular  acts,  this  to  the 
eeneral  course  of  life,  when  sin  is  chosm^  — *  Evil 
be  thou  my  good.'  The  thought  is  best  illustrated 
by  Rom.  vi.  and  (especially)  vti. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  slave  abideth  not  in  the 
hooaefor  erer:  the  ton  abideth  for  ever.  The 
Jews  believed  that  they  were  free,  the  sons  of 
God;  and  that,  as  such,  they  were  permanent 
possessors  of  His  house,  and  thus  permanent  re- 
cipients of  His  favour  and  love,  inheritors  of 
eternal  life.  Not  so.  In  all  this  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  are  not  God*s  sons,  but  slaves 
of  sin.  As  such  they  have  no  more  real  hold  of 
the  house  of  God,  with  its  present  and  eternal 
privileges,  than  a  dave  has  of  the  privileges  of  the 
house  in  which  he  is  a  slave.  A  son  only  can 
daim  a  place  in  the  house  and  the  possession  of 
what  belongs  to  the  house,  as  a  right  permanent, 
nninterrupted,  as  long  as  he  is  a  son.  In  all  this, 
no  doubt,  there  lies  a  reference  to  their  own  his- 
tory. As  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  Hagar  in 
the  house  of  Abraham,  so  were  they  in  the  house 
of  God :  as  Ishmael  (though  Abraham's  seed) 
was  driven  forth,  having  no  place  beside  the  son 
who  was  free,  so  must  they  who  claimed  to  be 
Abraham's  seed  be  cast  out,  if  they  are  slaves  of 
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Ver.  36.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  yon 
frM^  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.    It  is  manifestly  a 
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special  freedom  that  is  here  thought  of, — freedom 
gained  by  becoming  sons,  and  thus  gaining  all  that 
belongs  to  the  position  of  a  son,  retaining  for  ever 
a  connection  with  the  Father's  house.  One  only 
can  give  this  freedom,  for  One  only  can  give  this 
Sonship, — He  who  is  the  Son  (see  chap.  i.  12). 
'  Free  indeed,'  not  in  appearance  only,  as  a 
favoured  slave  might  seem  for  a  time  to  hold  the 
place  of  a  son  in  the  house:  'free  indeed,'  because 
receiving  the  freedom  and  sonship  from  One  who 
'remains  in  the  house  for  ever,'  and  never  loses 
the  rights  of  the  Son.  Ver.  33  speaks  of  the 
means  (*  the  truth*),  this  verse  of  the  Giver  of 
freedom  (*the  Son').  The  word  here  rendered 
'  indeed '  is  a  very  remarkable  one :  it  is  used 
nowhere  else  in  the  writings  of  John.  Closely 
connected  with  the  verb  '  I  am '  of  ver.  28,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  is 
designedly  employed  in  order  to  bring  out  that 
closeness  of  relation  between  the  sons  of  God  and 
the  Son  which  is  so  striking  a  part  of  the  teaching 
of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  37.  I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed; 
but  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  maketh 
no  way  in  yon.  Again  our  Lord  takes  up  their 
assertion  that  they  are  Abraham's  seed.  He  has 
answered  it  by  a  parable:  He  speaks  now  in  plainer 
words,  repeating  their  familiar  boast,  that  He  may 
place  in  strongest  contrast  the  spirit  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  possess.  'Ye  seek  to  kill 
me,'  He  says,  uniting  Ihem  with  the  whole  body 
from  which  a  little  before  they  seemed  to  be  severed; 
for  too  clearly  did  He  see  ^at  the  severance  was 
but  partial  and  altogether  transient.  His  word 
had  entered  their  hearts,  and  for  a  moment  they 
had  moved  towards  Him;  but  it  made  no  way  there, 
its  progress  was  immediately  stayed,  and  they 
were  numbered  again  with  *  the  Jews,'  His  foes. 
Hence  the  increasing  severity  of  what  is  imme- 
diately to  follow. 

Ver.  38.  I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen 
with  the  Father:  do  ye  also  therefore  the  things 
which  ye  heard  from  the  Father.  One  last  ex- 
hortation Jesus  will  offer  before  entirely  giving  up 
these  'Jews  who  had  believed  Him.*  His  word 
had  entered  their  heart  but  had  made  no  way:  let 
them  give  it  free  course  now.  He,  the  Son,  who 
alone  can  give  them  freedom  and  sonship  by  the 
truth  revealed  in  His  word  (vers.  32,  36),  has  in 
that  word  spoken  to  them  the  things  which  He 
saw  with  the  Father  (another  mode  of  expressing 
the  same  truth  as  is  declared  in  chap.  iii.  13). 
With  design  He  says  *the  Father,*  not  *my  Father ;' 
for  the  word  has  been  spoken  to  them  in  order 
that  God  who  is  His  Father  may  become  their 
Father, — in  other  words,  that  the  Son  may  give 
them  sonship.  For  this  very  purpose  the  Father 
sent  Him  to  declare  the  word :  this  He  has  done, 
so  that  what  they  had  heard  from  Jesus  they  had 
heard  from  the  Father.  Let  them  do  that  which 
they  have  heard  and  the  blessing  of  sonship  shall 
be  theirs.  (It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
'  knowing  *  which  gives  freedom  (ver.  32)  with  this 
command  to  '  do '  what  they  had  heard.  In  effect 
the  same  result  is  promised,  so  that  the  knowledge 
spoken  of  must  be  such  as  involves  doings — no 
barren  knowledge,  but  one  that  grasps  and  moulds 
the  life.)  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  'there- 
fore '  which  binds  together  the  two  parts  of  the 
verse.  In  the  execution  of  the  design  of  Goil,  to 
make  men  His  sons  and  thus  become  sons  of  '  the 
Father,'  two  things  are  necessary :  the  Son  (the 
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*  Word ')  declares  the  truth  of  God ;  men  receive 
the  word  of  the  Son,  know  it — with  that  know- 
ledge  which  implies  both  faith  and  action — and 
become  the  sons  of  God.  The  Son  has  been  faith- 
ful to  His  mission, — this  the  first  clause  declares  : 
let  them  therefore  be  faithful  to  their  part,  and  the 
blessing  will  be  theirs. — The  more  common  view 
of  this  verse  assumes  that  in  the  second  clause 
Jesus  speaks  of  another  father.  This  is  very  un- 
likely, as  the  pronoun  your  is  not  inserted  until  a 
later'  verse  (ver.  41).  There  are  also  two  other 
reasons  for  preferring  the  interpretation  given 
above  :  (i)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jesus,  so 
tender  in  His  dealing  with  even  the  germs  of  true 
faith,  has  already  passed  into  His  severest  con- 
demnation of  '  the  Jews  who  had  believed  Him.' 
No  word  has  been  spoken  by  them  since  that 
recorded  in  ver.  33,  and  it  had  shown  blindness 
and  self-deception,  but  not  hopeless  antagonism. 
True,  He  sees  that  in  their  hearts  they  are  relaps- 
ing into  their  former  state  ;  but  may  we  not  well 
believe  that  He  will  make  one  other  effort  to  in- 
struct and  save?  (2)  As  we  have  already  seen 
<ver.  27),  in  our  Lord's  words  *  tfu  Father  *  is  a 
Name  usied  with  great  si^ificance  and  fulness  of 
meaning,  especially  in  this  chapter.  This  is  duly 
recognised  in  the  explanation  we  are  now  seeking 
to  defend,  and  in  tnat  alone. — It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  verse  Jesus  describes  Himself  as  speak- 
ins  what  He  has  seen  with  the  Father^  while  He 
exhorts  them  to  do  what  they  have  heard  from  the 
Father,  But  the  words  are  deliberately  chosen, 
and  they  confirm  the  interpretation  now  given. 
As  the  Eternal  Son,  Jesus  alone  could  have  the 
first  words  spoken  of  Him.  The  second  appro- 
priatelv  describe  the  state  of  those  who  had  not 
"seen,  who  had  only  *  heard.*  The  difference,  in 
short,  flows  from  that  difference  between  the  Son 
and  all  other  sons  which  abides  even  in  the  midst 
of  similarity  of  position  :  the  One  has  an  eternal, 
the  others  have  only  a  derived,  Sonship. 

Ver.  39.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham  is  our  father.  This  answer  shows  how 
their  minds  are  closing  against  the  word  of  Jesus. 
Had  they  been  willing  to  recognise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  '  the  Father '  in  the  first  clause  (of  ver.  38), 
they  might  have  seen  what  the  same  Name  im- 
plied for  them  in  the  later  words.  But  whilst  He 
spoke  of  God  and  sought  to  lead  them  upwards, 
they,  proud  of  their  ancestry  and  content  with 
Jewish  privilege,  will  think  of  no  other  father  than 
Abraham.  Yet  plainer  words  therefore  must  be 
used  to  make  them  understand  the  truth. — JeenB 
saith  onto  them.  If  ye  are  Abraham's  children, 
do  the  works  of  Abraham.  There  is  no  true  son- 
ship  (in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  dwelling  on 
the  idea)  where  there  is  not  likened.  Descent 
from  Abraham  cannot  be  a  source  of  present 
honour  and  blessing  to  those  who  do  not  Abra- 
ham's works.  They  are  Abraham's  '  seed '  (ver. 
37),  not  his  'children '  (comp.  L  12). 

Ver.  40.  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man 
that  hath  spoken  to  you  the  truth,  which  I 
heard  firom  God :  this  did  not  Abraham.  The 
assertions  of  vers.  37,  38  are  reiterated,  but  now 
with  a  simple  directness  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood (thus  Jesus  no  longer  speaks  of  'the  Father' 
but  of  God),  and  with  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
contrast  ('this  did  not  Abraham')  which  in  ver. 
37  has  been  merely  implied.  True  kindred  to 
Abraham  is  therefore  impossible  in  their  case. 

Ver.  41.  Ye  do  the  works  of  your  father.   Vet 


the  principle  of  ver.  39  cannot  but  be  true:  cer- 
tainly they  are  doing  the  works  of  their  father^ — 
They  said  to  him.  We  were  not  bom  of  forni- 
cation; we  have  one  Father,  even  God.  The 
words  of  Jesus  have  made  two  things  clear  :^i) 
He  is  not  referring  to  national  otigin,  but  to 
spiritual  descent ;  and  (2)  the  father  whose  sons 
Jesus  declares  them  to  be  is  not  good  but  eviL  In 
answer  to  this  they  indignantly  assert  that  they  are 
sons  of  God.  Their  spiritual  is  as  undoubted  as 
their  natural  descent  '  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  others  (the  word  "  we  "  is  stronely  emphatic), 
there  is  no  stain  on  our  origin.'  We  cannot  but 
think  that  some  antithesis  is  distinctly  present  to 
the  thought  of  the  Jews  as  they  use  the  words 
'we'  and  'one.'  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
regular  meaning  which  the  word  '  fornication ' 
bears  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  when  used 
in  such  a  connection  as  this,  viz.  the  unholy 
alliance  with  idols  instead  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  iii.  i, 
etc.),  it  will  appear  very  probable  that  ver.  48 
gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning  here.  Jesus  was 
called  a  Samaritan.  Samaritans  were  taunted 
with  their  descent  from  men  who  '  feared  Jehovah 
and  served  their  own  gods'  (2  Kings  xviL  33). 
This  thought,  not  yet  plainly  expressed,  but  exist- 
ing in  their  minds,  explains  at  once  the  emphatic 
*  we,'  the  reference  to  'fornication,'  and  the  stress 
laid  on  '  one  Father.' 

Ver.  42.  Jesus  said  unto  tiiem.  If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  me:  for  fh>m  God  I 
came  forth,  and  am  here,  for  also  I  have  not 
come  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.  Again  Tesus 
applies  the  same  principle  to  test  their  claim. 
Were  they  true  children  of  God,  then  they  would 
love  whomsoever  God  loves.  But  this  they  do 
not,  for  they  love  not  Him  who  came  forth  from 
God  and  whom  God  sent  The  words  in  which 
Jesus  speaks  of  His  relation  to  God  are  remarkable. 
Alike  in  His  Incarnation^  in  His  whole  manifesta- 
tion to  the  world,  and  in  His  mission.  He  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  the  Father :  all  is  firom  and  of 
the  Father.  This  intimate  relation  implies  the 
love  on  which  the  argument  is  made  to  rest. 

Ver.  43.  Why  do  ye  not  know  my  speech? 
Because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  There  is  a 
subtle  difference  between  'word'  and  'speech,* 
the  former  properly  referring  to  substance,  the 
latter  to  the  form.  (Thus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  73,  when 
the  same  word  is  used,  it  is  said  that  Peter's 
Galilean  '  si>eech  '  bewrayed  him.)  Did  they  hear 
His  word,  were  they  really  sons  of  God,  they 
would  recognise  his  speech,  and  the  indications 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  contained  in  it  of  the  speech 
of  that  heavenly  realm  firom  which  He  came.  But 
they  could  not  bear  to  hear  His  word  :  what  He 
taught  was  hateful  to  them,  though  it  was  the 
truth  which  He  heard  from  God  (ver.  40).  This 
antipathy  to  the  substance  of  what  He  said  made 
any  recognition  of  the  teaching  as  bearing  on  itself 
manifest  tokens  of  Divine  origin  impossible. 

Ver.  44.  Ye  are  of  the  £ather  who  is  the  devil, 
and  the  desires  of  your  father  it  is  your  will  to 
do.  It  seems  desirable  to  preserve  in  translation 
the  expression  'the  father'  (for  'your'  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek),  because  it  seems  to  be  our 
Lord's  design  to  set  this  in  strongest  contrast  to 
the  name  which  He  has  used  with  most  significant 
emphasis,  'the  Father'  (see  the  notes  on  vos.  27 
and  38).  All  the  desires  of  this  their  father  it  was 
their  will  to  da  Their  works,  deliberately  chosen, 
answered  to  their  parentage  :  hence  their  seeking 
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to  kill  Jesus  (vers.  37,  40),  and  their  inability  to 
listen  to  His  word  (ver.  43). — ^He  was  a  man-kiUer 
fkom  the  beginning,  and  atood  not  in  the  truth. 
Well  may  they  seek  to  kill  Jesus,  for  their  father, 
the  devil^  was  a  man-kilier  from  the  beginning  of 
his  dealings  with  mankind.  His  seduction  of 
mankind  was  itself  a  murder,  severing  man  from 
the  life  of  God,  and  bringing  in  the  evil  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  every  crime.  Thus  he  is  the 
shedder  '  of  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth.*  Not  only  was  he  a  man-killer,  but  he 
'stood  not  in  the  truth. '^  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  these  words  refer  to  the  fall  of  the 
'ancpels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,*  for  then 
surdy  the  order  of  the  clauses  would  have  been 
reversed.  Throughout  all  past  human  history  the 
devil  shunned  'the  truth,*  took  his  stand  without 
the  borders  of  'the  truth,'  because  this  action 
alone  is  suitable  to  his  essential  (though  not 
original)  nature. — Becanae  there  ia  no  truth  in 
bim.  His  hatred  of  '  the  truth '  springs  from  this, 
that  he  is  not  true;  'truth*  (now  used  without 
the  article)  is  not  in  him ;  and  his  own  hatred  of 
the  truth  is  transmitted  to  his  children,  who  cannot 
hear  the  word  of  Jesus  (ver.  43). — Whenaoever 
one  speaketh  the  lie,  he  apeaketh  of  his  own, 
beoanse  his  fiither  also  is  a  liar.  Whensoever  a 
man  who  is  a  child  of  the  devil  uttereth  falsehood, 
he  b  giving  forth  what  by  very  nature  belongs  to 
him,  what  is  his  peculiar  property  by  right  of 
kindred  and  inheritance, — because  his  father  also, 
the  devil,  is  a  liar. 

Ver.  45.  Bnt  becanse  I  say  the  truth,  ye  believe 
me  noL  They  loved  the  lie,  because  their  father 
was  a  liar,  and  his  desires  it  was  their  will  to  do. 
Such  was  their  love  for  falsehood  (even  as  their 
father  'stood  not  in  the  truth'),  tliat,  because 
Jesus  said  the  truth,  they  believed  Him  not.  The 
word  '  I  *  is  emphatic,  marking  again  the  contrast 
between  them  and  Him. 

Ver.  46.  Which  of  you  oonvicteth  me  of  sin? 
No  charge  of  sin  could  any  one  of  them  bring  home 
to  Him,  no  responsive  consciousness  of  sin  could 
any  one  awaken  in  His  breast  These  words  are 
implicitly  an  assertion  of  His  perfect  sinlessness ; 
and  His  enemies  are  silent — If  I  say  truth,  why 
do  ye  not  believe  me  f  Their  knowledge  of  His 
sinless  life  took  from  them  all  pretext  for  their 
disbelief.  We  know  that  His  words  brought 
their  own  evidence  to  those  who  loved  the  truth. 
The  true  answer  to  this  question  then  must  be 
that  they  loved  falsehood.  But  this  answer  they 
would  never  give.  The  tone  of  this  verse  clearly 
shows  that  what  has  been  said  of  their  father  the 
devil  related  not  to  necessity  of  nature,  but  to 
deliberate  choice  (see  note  on  ver.  23),  for  such 
an  appeal  was  intended,  and  would  be  understood, 
to  imply  condemnation  of  those  who  thus  wilfully 
refused  to  believe.  The  same  thought  is  present 
in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  47.  He  that  is  of  Ood  heareth  the  words 
of  God:  for  this  cause  ye  hear  not,  because  ye 
are  not  of  GkxL  As  in  ver.  43,  the  word  Aear 
has  the  meaning  its/^n  /o,  so  that  the  thought 
of  receiving  and  believing  is  implied.  He  that  is 
of  God,  and  he  alone,  thus  listens  to  the  words  of 
God :  recognising  their  origin,  willing  to  receive 
their  teaching,  he  takes  them  into  his  heart. 

Ver.  48.  The  Jews  answered  and  said  unto 
bim.  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan, 

I  Not '  standeth  : '  die  word  is  probably  an  imperfect  (of 
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and  hast  a  demon?  To  say  that  Jews  were 
children  of  the  devil  seemed  an  insult,  not  to 
themselves  only,  but  to  God,  whose  children  they 
believed  themselves  to  be.  No  one  but  a  Samari- 
tan, filled  with  jealous  hatred  of  the  people  of 
God,  or  one  in  whom  dwelt  a  demon,  one  of  the 
spirits  whose  sole  aim  was  the  subversion  of  God's 
kingdom,  could  utter  such  words  as  these.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  heard  something 
of  our  Lord's  short  sojourn  in  Samaria,  and  of  the 
favour  which  He  had  then  shown  to  that  despised 
people:  such  a  parable  as  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (which  was  spoken  at  a  time  not  far 
distant  from  that  to  which  this  chapter  relates) 
may  have  been  so  used  by  enemies  as  to  give 
colour  to  an  accusation  of  favouring  Samaria  and 
slighting  Judea.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the 
name  '  Samaritan  *  was  now  frequently  given  to 
our  Lord  as  a  term  of  reproach. — We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  those  who  are  now  address- 
ing Jesus  are  'the  Jews,*— not  a  part  (ver.  31), 
but  the  Jews  as  a  body. 

Ver.  49.  Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  demon; 
but  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour 
me.  His  answer  is  a  simple  denial  of  the  graver 
accusation  of  the  two,  and  also  such  an  assertion 
regarding  His  thought  and  purpose  as  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  denial  of  all  such  charges.  He  honours 
His  Father, — even  in  the  very  words  which  had 
seemed  to  them  an  insult  to  God  Himself.  '  It  is 
ye,*  He  adds,  'that  are  dishonouring  me:'  it  is 
not  I  who  (like  Samaritans)  dishonour  you. 

Ver.  50.  But  I  seek  not  my  glory:  tiiere  is 
one  that  seeketh  and  judgetii.  He  will  not 
protest  against  the  dishonour  they  offer  Him  :  Ilis 
cause  is  in  the  Father's  hand.  That  glory  which 
He  seeks  not  for  Himself,  the  Father  seeks  to 
give  Him.  The  Father  is  deciding,  and  will 
decide  between  His  enemies  and  Himself. 

Ver.  51.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a 
man  have  kept  my  word,  he  shall  never  behold 
death.  The  solemn  introductory  words  indicate 
that  the  discourse  is  taking  a  higher  strain  :  once 
before  they  have  been  used  in  this  chapter,  in  ver. 
34  (but  to  a  part  only  of  *  the  Jews '),  and  once 
again  we  shall  meet  with  them  (ver.  58).  In  ver. 
34  Jesus  is  speaking  of  slavery  from  which  He 
frees ;  here  of  death  which  He  abolishes  (2  Tim. 
i.  10).  In  the  former  case  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance is  continuing  in  the  word  of  Jesus  and 
knowing  the  truth  (see  ver.  32) ;  here  He  gives 
the  promise  to  him  that  has  'kept  His  word,* — 
has  received  it,  hidden  it  in  his  heart,  and  observed 
it  in  his  life  (see  ver.  37,  also  chap.  xiv.  15,  etc.). 
The  thought  here  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
chap.  vi.  50  (compare  also  chap.  iv.  14,  v.  24, 
vi.  51),  where  we  read  of  the  living  bread  given 
that  a  man  may  eat  of  it  and  not  die.  That 
passage  presents  one  side  of  the  condition,  the 
close  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Jesus  Him- 
self, of  which  eating  is  the  symbol ;  this  presents 
another  side,  the  believing  reception  of  His  word 
(which  reveals  Himself)»  and  the  practical  and 
continued  observance  of  the  precepts  therein  con- 
tained. In  chap.  vi.  50,  the  words  '  may  not  die  * 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood,— pos- 
sibly because  so  near  the  promise  of  '  eternal  life, 
which  suggested  a  figurative  meaning,  possibly 
because  of  a  difference  in  the  mood  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  hearers.  In  neither  place  did  Jesus 
promise  that  they  who  are  His  shall  not  pass 
through  the  grave,  but  that  to  them  death  shall 
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not  be  death, — in  death  itself  they  shall  live  (see 
chap.  xi.  26). 

Vers.  52,  53.  The  Jews  said  nnto  him,  Now 
we  know  that  thou  hast  a  demon.  Abrahamdied, 
and  the  prophets ;  and  thon  sayeet.  If  a  man 
have  kept  my  word,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death. 
Art  thou  greater  than  onr  fkther  Abraham,  who 
died?  and  the  prophets  died:  whom  makest 
thon  thyself?  The  word  'now'  looks  back  to 
ver.  48.  '  Even  if  we  were  too  hasty  then,  now 
we  have  learnt  from  thine  own  words  that  our 
charge  is  true.*  In  attributing  to  His  word  a 
power  to  preserve  His  followers  from  that  which 
nad  come  upon  the  prophets,  and  even  on  Abra- 
ham himself.  He  is  clearly  placing  Himself  above 
Abraham  and  the  prophets.  Whom  then  is  He 
making  Himself? — ^The  Jews  do  not  quote  the 
words  of  Jesus  with  exactness.  He  had  said, 
'shall  never  behold  death,' — for  ever  shall  be 
spared  the  si^ht  of  death  ;  they  vary  the  metaphor 
a  little,  passmg  to  a  still  more  familiar  phrase, 
'  taste  death ;'  perhaps  because  it  seemed  more 
diro:t  and  clear,  less  susceptible  of  a  figurative 
meaning. 

Vers.  54,  5JA.  Jesns  answered.  If  I  glorify 
myself;  my  glory  is  nothing:  it  is  my  Father 
that  glorifieth  me,  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is 
your  Ood,  and  have  not  got  Imowledge  of  him. 
First,  Jesus  answers  the  direct  question,  *  Whom 
makest  Thou  Thyself?'  and  the  general  charge  of 
self-exaltation  which  those  words  contain.  The 
specific  reference  to  Abraham  He  speaks  of  after- 
wards (ver.  56).  The  tenor  of  His  reply  resembles 
that  of  ver.  50;  but,  as  elsewhere,  the  second 
statement  has  the  greater  force  and  clearness. 
The  reality  of  the  glory  of  Tesus  consists  in  this, 
that  it  comes  from  His  Father,  whom  they  called 
their  God,  but  of  whom  they  had  gained  no  know- 
ledge. 

Ver.  55B.  But  I  know  him;  and  if  I  should 
say,  I  Imow  him  not,  I  shall  be  like  nnto  you, 
a  liar:  hut  I  know  him,  and  keep  his  word. 
Jesus  can  say,  '  I  know  God/  by  direct,  intuitive, 
perfect  knowledge.  The  word  which  He  uses  in 
reference  to  Himself  ('I  know')  is  different  from 
that  used  in  the  preceding  clause,  this  latter  ('ye 
have  got  knowl^ge')  referring  to  the  result  of 
experience,  to  knowledge  gained  by  many  acts  of 
perception.  Were  Jesus  to  deny  His  immediate 
knowledge.  He  would  be  as  fdse  as  they  have 
been  in  professing  to  know  God.  The  last 
words  are  interesting  as  bringing  out  once  more 
the  truth  which  we  l^ve  seen  presented  in  earlier 
verses :  His  own  work  in  the  execution  of  the 
Father's  will  is  the  model  of  the  work  which 
He  requires  from  man.  His  people  'keep  His 
word'  (ver.  51) :  He  Himself  keeps  the  Father's 
word.  So,  in  chap.  xx.  21,  He  says  to  the 
apostles,  'As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also 
send  you.' 

Ver.  56.  Your  father  Abraham  exulted  that 
he  diomd  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it  and  re- 
joiced. This  translation,  though  more  exact  than 
that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  does  not  fully 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  original.  All  English 
renderings  of  the  words  (unless  they  are  para- 
phrases) must  be  more  or  less  ambiguous.  '  Re- 
loiced  to  see '  conveys  the  meaning  of  '  rejoiced 
because  (or  when)  he  saw ; '  '  exulted  that  he  should 
see '  means  strictly,  '  exulted  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  should  see. '  Nor  is  the  difficulty  removed  if  we 
take  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Greek  construc- 


tion, '  that  he  might ;'  for  exuUedthat  he  might  sec 
is  ambiguous  still,  though  not  in  the  same  way. 
Perhaps  the  Greek  words  (which  are  very  peculiar) 
are  best  represented  by  the  paraphrase,  'Your 
father  Abraham  exulted  in  desire  that  he  might 
see  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  (it)  and  rejoiced.'    The 
interpretation,  which  is  as  difficult- as  the  transla- 
tion, turns  mainly  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'  my  day.'  Tlie  nearest  approach  to  this  expression 
in  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  Luke  xvii.  22, 
'one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,'  where  the 
meaning  must  be  '  one  of  the  days  connected  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  man  upon  the 
earth.'  Here  the  form  is  more  definite,  '  my  day,' 
and  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  other 
meaning  than  either  the  whole  period  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  on  earth,  or,  more  precisely,  the  epoch  of 
the  Incarnation.     In  this  case  the  past  tense  '  he 
saw  it '  is  conclusive  for  the  latter,  if  actual  sight 
is  intended.     The  patriarch  received  the  promise 
in  which  was  contained  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  Christ.     By  faith  he  saw  this  day  in  the  far 
distance,  but — more  than  this— exulting  in   the 
prospect  he  longed  to  see  the  day  itself :  in  joyful 
nope  he  waited  for  this.    In  the  fulness  of  time  the 
day  dawned ;  the  heavenly  host  sang  praises  to  God 
for  its  advent;   and  (none  who  remember  the 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Ellas  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  can  feel  any  difficulty  in  the  words 
of  this  verse)  Abraham  too  saw  it  and  rejoiced. 
By  those  who  do  not  accept  this  explanation  it  is 
urged — (i)  That  Jesus  would  probably  not  thus 
re^r  the  Jev^  to  that  which  no  Scripture  records. 
But  the  truth  spoken  of  is  so  general  and  so  simple 
— Abraham's  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises  to  him — that  no  Jew  who  believed  in 
Jesus  could  refiise  it  credence.     (2)  That  'sees' 
and  '  rejoices '  would  be  more  natural  than  '  saw ' 
and  'rejoiced.'    Not  so,  if  the  Incarnation  is  the 
event  before  the  mind.     (3)  That  this  view  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  reply  of  the  Jews  in  the  next 
verse.     That  point  will  be  considered  in  the  note 
on  the  verse.     The  only  other  possible  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  refers  the  words  to  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  earthly  life  of  Abraham ;  one  at 
which,  after  receiving  the  promises,  he  exulted  in 
eager  desire  for  a  clearer  sight,  and  another  at 
which  this  clearer  sight  was  gained.   But  it  is  very 
hard  to  think  of  two  epochs  in  the  patriarch's  life 
at  which  these  conditions  were  satisfied  ;  and  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  believe  that '  my  dav '  is  the 
expression  that  Jesus  would  have  used  had  this 
been  the  sense  designed.   Verily,  if  Abraham  thus 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  the  coming  of  his  son 
and  his  Lord,  the  Jews  who  are  despising  and  re- 
jecting Him  do  not  Abraham's  works,  are  no 
true  seed  of  Abraham. 

Ver.  57.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him. 
Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  f  The  Jews  understand  '  my  day ' 
to  mean  the  time  of  His  life ;  and  His  knowing 
that  Abraham  has  witnessed  this  with  joy  must 
certainly  imply  that  He  has  seen  Abraham.  How 
can  this  be,  since  He  is  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  ? 
It  seems  most  probable  that '  fifty '  is  chosen  as  a 
round  number,  as  a  number  certainly  beyond  that 
of  our  Lord's  years  of  life.  Some  have  supposed 
from  this  verse  that  sorrow  had  given  to  Him  the 
appearance  of  premature  age. 

Ver.  58.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I 
am.    The  third  occurrence  of  the  solemn  formula 


-sr 
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Ill 


*  Verily,  verily/  marks  the  hi|;hest  point  reached 
by  the  words  of  Jesus  at  this  time.  The  substance 
of  the  words  b  in  completest  harmony  with  the 
form.  In  the  clearest  possible  manner  Jesus  de- 
dares,  not  only  His  existence  before  Abraham, 
bat  also  the  essential  distinction  between  Hb 
being  and  that  of  an^  man.  Man  b  born,  man 
passes  through  successive  periods  of  time :  of  Him- 
self, in  regud  alike  to  past,  present,  and  future, 
Jesus  says  '  I  am.*  He  claims  for  Himself  that 
absolute,  unchanging  exbtence  which  b  the  attri- 
bute of  God  alone.  If  any  argument  be  needed 
to  enforce  that  which  the  words  themselves  supply, 
it  b  furnished  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  (ver.  59), 
who  clearly  understood  them  to  be  a  distinct  (and 
in  their  mind  a  blasphemous)  claim  of  that  which 
belonged  to  God  alone.   The  thought  b  dbtinctly 

C resent  in  the  Old  Testament:  see  Ps.  cii.  27, 
ut  especially  Ps.  xc.  2.     The  English  reader 
natonuly  recurs  in  thought  to  Ex.  iiL  14,  but  there 


are  two  considerations  which  make  it  very  difficult 
to  assert  positively  that  that  verse  is  necessarily 
referred  to  here :  (i)  llie  doubt  which  rests  on  the 
translation.  *  I  will  be '  b  at  least  as  natural  as  a 
translation  as  'I  am.'  (2)  The  Greek  translation 
of  the  Divine  Name  there  used  differs  materially 
from  the  words  of  thb  verse,  and  agrees  rather 
with  the  original  of  Rev.  i.  4.  If  our  version  does 
really  express  the  meaning  of  Ex.  iii.  14,  it  b  im- 
possible not  to  associate  that  verse  with  the  one 
lx!fore  us. 

Ver.  59.  They  took  np  stonei  therefore  that 
they  might  cast  them  upon  him;  bat  Jesva  hid 
himself,  and  went  forth  from  the  temple-oourts. 
The  Jews  were  enraged  at  what  they  considered 
blasphemy,  and  in  their  rage  they  would  have 
stoned  Hun  (compare  chap.  x.  31).  But  Hb  hour 
was  not  yet  come.  He  hid  Himself  (whether 
miraculously  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  and  went  forth 
from  the  temple. 


Chapter  IX.    1-12. 

T/ie  Opening  of  the  Eyes  of  the  Blind  Man, 

1  A  ND  as  Jesus^  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind 

2  Jl\.     from  his  birth.     And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying, 

*  Master,"  who  *did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was'  «chap.i.  38. 

3  bom  blind?    Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath*  this  man  sinned,' 

nor  his  parents:  ^but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  rchap.xi. 4. 

4  manifest  in  him.    ^  I  *  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  <^chap.  xi.  9, 
me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man '  can  work. 

5  As  long  as*  I  am  in  the  world,  '  I  am  the  light  of  -^the  world.  'Chap. i.4,9, 

6  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  '^spat  on  the  ground,  and  made    jg-^  Soe  ^ 
clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  ^^25*^.*?^, 

7  with  the  clay,'  And  said  unto  him,  Go,  wash  in  *  the  pool  of  ,^ 
Siloam,  (which  is  by  interpretation.  Sent.)     He  went  his  way '® 

8  therefore,  and   washed,  and   came  seeing.      The   neighbours 
therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen  him  "  that  he  was 

9  blind,"  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  ?    Some  "  said, 
This "  is  he :  others  said^  He"  is  like  him  :  biit^^  he  said,  I  am 

10  lu.    Therefore  said  they"  unto  him.  How"  were  thine  eyes 

1 1  opened  ?     He  answered  and  said,"  A ""  man  '  that  is  called  '  ^"*-  ^  7- 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me. 
Go  to  the  pool  of"  Siloam,  and  wash:  and"  I  went"  and 


viit.  33. 
Neh.  lit.  15 : 
Isa.  viiL  6. 


T 


We 


•  Rabbi  •  should  be  *  did  *  sin 

one         *  Whensoever        *  and  with  his  clay  anointed  his  eyes 
*•  went  away  **  and  they  which  beheld  him  aforetime 

"  was  a  beggar  "  Others  **  It  **  others  said^  No,  but  he 

^*  owUt  but  *'  They  said  therefore        *•  How  then 

'•  omit  and  said  '^  The  '*  omit  the  pool  of 

••  omit  and  **  I  went  away  therefore 
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12  washed,  and  I  received  sight.     Then  said  they**  unto  him. 
Where  is  he  ?     He  said,'^  I  know  not. 

'*  And  they  said  **  saith 


Contents. — ^The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews 
begins  to  draw  to  a  close.  At  the  last  verse  of 
the  preceding  chapter  Jesus  had  hidden  Himself 
and  gone  out  of  the  temple,  leaving  it  in  possession 
of  those  who  had  wilfully  blinded  themselves 
against  His  claims,  who  must  now  therefore  be 
left  to  the  darkness  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
from  whom  such  as  will  behold  in  Him  the  Light 
of  Life  must  be  withdrawn.  This  great  truth  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  bom  blind, 
upon  whom  a  miracle  of  healing  is  performed. 
Tlie  enmity  of  the  Jews  is  roused  ;  but  m  the  pro- 
cess raised  by  them  they  are  defeated,  and  the 
blind  man,  cast  out  by  biis  former  co-religionists, 
becomes  a  trophy  of  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
persecuted  Redeemer. 

Ver.  I.  And  aa  be  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man 
which  wtm  Uind  from  his  birth.  There  is  nothing 
4o  connect  this  chapter  with  the  last,  in  regard  to 
time  or  place.  Tne  closing  words  of  the  eighth 
^pter  as  they  stand  in  the  ordinary  text,  '  and  so 
paned  by,*  would  indeed  suggest  a  very  intimate 
connection  with  the  verse  l^fore  us;  but  those 
words  are  certainly  not  genuine.  The  light,  too, 
whidi  the  present  chapter  casts  on  the  accessories 
of  the  event  related  in  it  is  very  scantv.  The  day  to 
which  the  narrative  refers  was  a  sabbath  (ver.  14): 
the  blind  man  (who  was  of  Jewish  birth ;  see  ver. 
54)  had  been  wont  to  sit  and  beg  from  passers-by 
(ver.  8).  We  naturally  think,  perhaps,  of  the  lame 
man  who  was  brought  from  da)r  to  day  and  laid  by 
the  gates  of  the  temple  (Acts  iii.),  and  are  ready 
to  assume  that  the  same  neighbourhood  must  be 
thought  of  here ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
either  for  or  against  such  an  opinion.  The  two 
points  which  John  brings  before  us  are  simply  that 
the  case  of  the  afflicted  man  was  (in  itself)  hope- 
lesSy  and  that  the  Saviour  saw  him  as  He  passed 
by.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  latter  statement 
is  to  direct  our  thoi^hts  to  the  spontaneous  com- 
passion of  Jesus.  The  man  said  nothing,  did 
nothing,  to  awaken  His  pity,  nor  did  the  question 
of  the  disciples  in  ver.  2  first  call  His  attention  to 
the  case.  He  feels  and  acts  Himself;  and  the 
interest  of  the  disciples  does  not  precede  but 
follow  that  shown  by  their  Master. 

Ver.  2.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying, 
BabU,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  bis  parente, 
that  he  ahonld  be  bom  blind?  It  b  not  said 
that  the  disciples  were  moved  to  pil^,  but  it  is  not 
right  to  assume  the  contrary.  That  Jesus  had 
looked  on  the  blind  man  would  be  enough  to  raise 
their  expectation  of  a  cure ;  but  expressly  to  relate 
this  might  well  seem  needless.  Whatever  feeling, 
however,  the  sight  may  have  stirred  in  them,  it 
recalled  a  problem  which  was  very  familiar  to  the 
thought  of  the  Jews,  and  which  repeatedly  meets 
us  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, — the 
connection  between  personal  sin  and  bodily  suffer- 
ing or  defect.  Here  was  a  signal  example  of 
physical  infirmity:  what  was  its  cause ?^  The 
Question  seems  to  show  a  conviction  on  their  part 
that  the  cause  was  sin;  but  the  conviction  may 
have  been  less  firm  than  the  words  themselves 
would  imply.  In  assuming  that  the  blindness  was 
the  consequence  of  sin  they  were  following  the 


current  theology  of  their  time :  but  how  was  this 
dogma  to  be  applied  in  the  case  before  them? 
Who  had  sinned?  Was  it  the  man  himself? 
Or  had  his  parents  committed  some  offence 
which  was  now  visited  upon  their  child  ?  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  5,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Num.  xiv.  18,  33 ;  Jer. 
xxxii.  18).  The  passages  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred throw  light  on  the  latter  alternative;  but 
what  b  the  meaning  of  the  former,  as  the  man  was 
dom  blind?  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  ^ven,  some 
of  which  seem  wholly  improbable.  Three  only 
need  be  mentioned,  as  naving  apparently  some 
sanction  from  what  we  know  of  Jewish  thought  in 
the  apostolic  age.  (i)  We  are  told  byjosephus 
that  tne  Pharisees  held  the  belief  that,  whereas  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  eternally  punished,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  pass  into  other  bodies. 
Hence  it  has  b^n  maintained  that  the  Pharisees 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
and  the  passage  before  us  is  frequently  explained 
accordingly.  If,  however,  we  compare  all  the 
rassages  in  which  Josephu?  refers  to  tenets  of  the 
Pharisees  respecting  the  state  of  man  after  death, 
it  will  at  least  appear  very  uncertain  that  such  a 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  his  words  as  quoted 
above.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  historian  is 
there  referring  entirely  to  a  state  of  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  world's  history;  or  that,  in  the 
attempt  to  present  the  belief  of  his  countrymen  in 
a  form  familiar  to  the  Roman  conquerors,  he  has 
used  language  which  conveys  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. At  all  events  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
transmigration  of  souls  was  a  tenet  widely  embraced 
by  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age,  without  far 
stronger  evidence  than  we  now  possess.  (2)  The 
philosophic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls 
was  certainly  held  by  many  Jews  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speakinf .  As  early  as  the  book  of 
Wisdom  we  find  a  reference  to  this  doctrine  (see 
chap.  viii.  19,  20),  and  passages  of  similar  tendency 
may  easily  be  quoted  from  Philo.  Yet  it  seems 
improbable  that  an  opinion  which  was  essentially 
a  speculation  of  philosophy,  and  was  perhaps 
attractive  to  none  but  philosophic  minds,  should 
manifest  itself  in  such  a  question  as  this,  asked  by 
plain  men  unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of 
Greek  thought.  (3)  It  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Jewish  opinion  that  sin  could  be 
committed  by  the  unborn  child ;  and  that  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxv.,  appearing  to  teach  that 
the  odious  character  of  a  supplanter  belonged  to 
Jacob  even  before  birth,  gave  the  authority  of 
Scripture  to  such  a  belief.  On  the  whole  this 
seems  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples :  Was  the  sin  so  severely 
punished  committed  by  this  man  himself,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  existence,  or  have  the  iniquities 
of  his  parents  been  visited  upon  him  ?  (On  the 
word  Rabbi,  see  chap.  i.  j8.) 

Ver.  3.  Jeans  answered.  Neither  did  this  man 
dn,  nor  his  parents:  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  It  is  obvious 
at  once  that  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  presence  of 
sin  in  the  man  himself  or  in  his  parents :  His 
words  must  be  read  in  close  connection  with  the 
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questioo  to  which  Ibcy  form  a  reply.    The  meaning     fore,  and  wsBhed,  and  can: 
of  the  whole  vene  (which  is  unusually  elliptical)     of  no  miracle  which  Jesus 


le  seeiog.    In  ihc  case 
,        ,       -  -  -   J wrought  is  His  pro- 
mar  ^  P"™"  Ihus  :  '  Neither  did  this  man  sin  nor     cedurc  as  remarkable  as  it  is  here.     We  may  at 
his  parents  that  he  should  be  bom  blind,  but  (he     trace  dismiss  the  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  cure 
IS  bora  blind,— he  is  as  he  is)  that  the  works  of      was  b  itself  titussary:  whateier  may  have  been 
Nollosuggest     thedesign  of  Jesusinmakinguseof  it,  Heneeded 

k...  . .  .     noinstramenlormeansofcuTc.    There  is  probably 

truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  means  of  healing 
nalh  this  man  home  this  infirmity.   The  last  clause     chosen  by  our  Lord  had  in 


y  be  manifested  ii 
>r  onravel  speculative  questions,  but  to  present  a 
e  for  IJie  manifestation  of  the  works  of  God, 


of  the  TciK  does  not  simply  mean  that  a  miracle 

b  to  be  wrought  on  him  :  '  iR  him  ' — alike  In  his 

phjncal  (ren.  6,  7)  and  in  his  spiritual  healing 

(Ten.  36-3E) — the  love  and  grace  of  God  are  lo  be 

made  nuuiircsl. 
Ver.  4.  Ws  mmt  worfc  the  worka 

of  him  tiwt  Mnt  me,  while  it  Is 

Axj:  tlu  night  oometh,  when  no 

CO*  Mn  woA.     The  substitution 

of 'we   for    1    (a  change  supported  _~- 

by  the  best  evidence)  lends  pecnluir  — 

force  and  beauty  to  the  verse     Jesus 

assodales  Hu  disciples  with  Him 

self:  like  Himself  they  have  a  callmg 

which   must  not  be  disobeyed    to 

v«>tk  the  works  of  God     for  them 

as  for  Himself,  the  period  of  such 

action   will   not  always   last       He 

does  not  say     Him  that  sent  tu 

for  it  u  the   Son  who  sends  Mis 

disciples,  even  as  the  Father  sends 

■he   Son  (chap    11    ai]       'Day 

seems   (o  be  used   here  simply  to 

denote  the  time  during  which  the 

working  assigned  to  Jesus  and  His 

people  in  this  world  can  be  per- 
formed :  'night,'  the  time  when  the 

woikii^  is  impossible.  In  a  pro- 
verbial   saying   of    this    kind    I  he 

words  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 

It  is  true  that  the  Lord  Jesus  con- 

linuca  lo  work  by  His  Spirit,  and 

Ihrough  His  servants,   though  the 

'  day  of  which  He  here  spealu  soon 

readied   ils  close.     But   the  work 

He  intends  is  such  work  as  is  ap- 

nnnted  for  Ibe  'day,'  whether  lo 

Himself  or  to  His  people. — A<i 
joined  with  Ihe  verses  which  pre- 
cede, this  saying  could  not  but  come 

to  the  disciples  as  a  reminder  that 
not  idle  speculation  but  work  for 
God  was  the  duty  they  must  fulfil. 

Ver.  5.  Whenaoerei  I  am  In  the 
world,  1  am  the  light  of  tha  world. 
The  work  of  Jesus  in  the  world  is 
lo  be  the  world's  light.  This 
thought,  expressed  in  words  in  the 
last  chapter  (chap,  viii,  12),  and  In  —  - 

itiis  by  deeds,  binds  tr^tber  Ihe 
diflerenl  portions  in  this  section  of 
the  G(H>eI.  '  I  am  the  light,'  Jesus  says,  bnl  even 
in  this  figure  the  '  we '  of  the  last  verse  may  be  re- 
membered, for  his  disciples  also  'arc  Ihe  light  of 
the  world'  (Malt.  v.  14).  The  first  word  of  ihe 
verse  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  pointing  as  it 
does  to  alt  periods  al  which  '  the  lighl '  hath  shined 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  world  ((£ap.  i.  5), 


>f  healing 

to  the  mental  condition  of  the  sufferer,  and 
that  here  His  procedure  was  well  fitted  to  airaken 
and  make  trial  of  faith;  but  it  is  impossible  to  rest 
satisfied  with  any  such  explanation.  The  language 
of  the  Evangelist  compels  us  lo  look   upon  the 


wittk  Ua  elay  aaolDted  hU  ayae.  And  aaid  nnto 
Ub,  Oo,  w>ah  in  aw  poo'  -*  "" —  '-"-'-  '- 
bf  interpiatatloii.  Bent]. 


whole  .iction  as  symbolical.  The  inlroductoiy 
words  link  these  verses  lo  those  in  which  Jesns 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  Himself  to  Ihe  world 
(vers.  4,  S):  the  inierprctation  of  the  name  Siloam 
leads  us  liack  lo  the  thought  of  Him  who  every- 
where in  this  Gospel  is  solemnly  brought  before 
us  as  'the  Sent  of  God.'  These  indications  teach 
us  to  see  in  the  whole  action  of  Jesus  a  special 
Himself  and  His  work, 
chosen  are  very  remarkable.     It  Li 
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adopted  for  me<iicinal  effect :  but  no  such  usage  instruction  lu  the  disciples,  who  are  to  continue 

»  has  any  connection  with  this  passage,  for  the  eyes  His  work  after  His  departure,  and  who  must  be 

were  anointed,  not  with  the  spittle  but  with  the  taught  that  they  can  bring  sight  to  the  blind  only 
clay.  In  two  other  records  of  works  of  healing  by  directing  them  to  Jesus  their  Lord.  As  has 
(both  given  by  Mark,  whose  Gospel  presents  many  been  said  above,  we  must  not  reject  the  thought 
points  of  contact  with  that  of  John)  Jesus  makes  that  in  our  Lord's  procedure  lay  a  discipline  for 
use  of  spittle  (^f  ark  vii.  33,  viii.  23),  and  we  can  the  man  himself.  The  use  of  means  may  naturally 
hardly  help  supposing  that  this  means  was  chosen  have  been  a  help  to  his  faith  ;  but  this  faith  could 
as  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  in  closest  connection  not  fail  to  be  put  to  the  test  when  the  means 
with  Himself:  thus  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  12  the  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have /o^^ii  azt/a^  vision 
breath  of  the  mouth  and  its  moisture  are  brought  from  one  who  was  not  blind  (comp.  ver.  39). 
together  as  alike  in  source,  though  differing  in  Neither  of  this,  however,  nor  of  the  discipline 
emcts.  Having  made  the  clay,  He  anointed  'with  contained  in  the  delay  of  the  cure  does  the  Evan- 
His  clay' the  blind  man's  eyes.  The  original  words  gclist  speak;  for  he  would  fix  our  attention  on 
do  not  seem  easily  to  bear  any  other  meaning,  and  Jesus  alone.  That  the  obedience  of  faith  was 
we  fail  to  do  justice  to  them  unless  we  suppose  rewarded  we  are  told  in  the  fewest  words  possible : 
that  their  object  is  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  clay  the  man  'went  and  washed  and  came  seeing.' 
nuuU  by  yesus,  and  thus  agam  to  bring  Him-  The  pool  of  Siloam,  which  still  retains  its  name 
self,  not  merely  the  clay  that  He  has  made,  but  (Silwan),  is  situated  near  the  opening  of  the  valley 
*  His  clay,*  into  prominence, — the  clay  in  which  of  Tyropoeon.  All  works  on  the  topography  of 
something  of  His  personality  is  expressed.  (Some  Jerusalem  give  a  description  of  the  site. 
of  the  Fathers  imagine  that  there  is  a  reference  to  Ver.  8.  The  neighboon  therefore,  and  they 
Gen.  ii.  7,  but  this  seems  too  remote.)  Again  the  which  beheld  him  aforetime,  that  he  was  a 
word  '  anointed '  no  doubt  contains  an  allusion  to  beggar,  said,  Is  not  this  be  that  sat  and  begged  ? 
Jesus  the  Christ,  the  anointed  One.  The  name  of  The  fact  that  he  was  a  beggar  has  not  been  men- 
the  pool  Siloam  or  (according  to  the  Hebrew  form)  tioned  before.  Stress  is  laid  on  it  here  rather  than 
Silc^  is  the  last  point  to  be  noted,  and  here  the  on  his  blindness,  because  it  was  from  his  frequent- 
meaning  is  supplied  by  John  himself.  As  origin-  ing  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  begging  that  he 
ally  given  to  the  pool,  it  is  supposed  to  mean  had  become  well  known. 

'sent  forth,'  i.e.  issuing  forth,  said  of  the  waters         Ver.  9.  Others  said.  It  is  he:  others  said,  Ko, 

that  issue  from  the  springs  that  feed  the  pool,  or  but  be  is  like  him.    He  said,  I  am  he.     The 

of  the  waters  which  issue  from  the  pool  to  the  fields  object  of  this  verse  and  the  last  is  to  show  hew 

around.    From  this  pool  water  had  been  drawn  to  notorious  the  cure  became,  and  how  firmly  the  iaxi 

pour  upon  the  altar  during  the  feast  just  past  (see  had  been  established. 

chap.  vii.  38) :  it  was  associated  with  the  wells  of        Ver.  10.  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  How 

salvation  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  (chap.  xii.  3),  then  were  thine  eyes  opened?      It   does   not 

\  and  the  pouring  out  of  its  water  symbolized  the  appear  that  this  was  more  than  a  simple  inquiry'. 

*  effusion  of  spiritual  blessing  in  the  days  of  the  /^s  yet  no  element  of   malice  against  Jesus  is 

Messiah.     With  most  natural  interest,  therefore,  introicluced. 
the  Evangelist  observes  that  its  very  name  corre-         Ver.  ii.  He  answered.  The  man  that  is  called 

>  sponds  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  by  pointing  out  this  Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and 

net  indicates  to  us  what  was  the  object  of  Jesus  in  said  unto  me.  Go  to  Siloam,  and  wash.    I  went 

sending  the  man  to  these  waters.     In  this  even  away  therefore  and  washed,   and  I  received 

more  distinctly  than  in  the  other  particulars  that  sight.      This    man,   then,   knew  his    Deliverer, 

I  we  have  noted,  Jesus,  whilst  sending  the  man  though  not  His  true  nature  (ver.  36).  The  word- 
away  from  Him,  is  keeping  Himself  before  him  ing  of  the  phrase  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had 
in  everything  connected  with  his  cure.  Thus  in  his  thoughts  the  meaning  of  the  name  *  Jesus,' 
throughout  Uie  whole  narrative  all  attention  is  so  wonderfully  illustrated  in  his  own  case, 
concentrated  on  Jesus  Himself,  who  is  'the  Light  Ver.  12.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is 
of  the  world ; '  who  was  '  sent  of  God '  to  '  open  he  f  He  saith,  I  luiow  not  Comp.  chap.  v. 
blind    eyes:'    every   particular    Ls    fraught  with  12,  13. 
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Jesus  the  Light  separating  between  tlie  light  and  the  darkness. 

13  '^  I  "HEY  brought*  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime*  was 

14  X       blind    *  And  *  it  was  the  sabbath  day  *  when  Jesus  made  «  ^f^^p.  v.  7. 

1 5  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes.     Then  again  *  the  Pharisees  also 
asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight.    He*  said  unto  them,  He 

16  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see.     Therefore 

said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not  oV  God,  because  *  he  *  Luke  xiii 

14 ;  chap  V 

»  bring  »  once  »  Now  ♦  on  the  day  16.  vii.  aj. 

*  Again  therefore  « and  he  '  from 
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keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.    Others  said,  ^  How  can  a  man  that  c  ver.  33 ; 
i.s  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  .^ '     And  "^  there  was  a  division  among    x.a«*. 

17  them.     They  say*  unto  the  blind  man  again,  What  sayest  thou    ^»-  »»• 

of  him,  that "  he  hath  "  opened  thine  eyes  1     He  **  said, '  He  is  e  chap.  iv.  i> 

18  a  prophet.  But  the  Jews  "  did  not  believe  concerning  him,  that 
he  had  been  blind,  and  received  his  sight,  until  they  called  the 

19  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight.  And  they  asked  '* 
them,  saying,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was  born  blind  ? 

20  how  then  doth  he  now  see  i  His  parents  "  answered  them  " 
and  said,  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  born 

21  blind:  But  by  what  means"  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not;  or 
who  hath  "  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not :  he  is  of  age ;  ask 

22  him:"  he  shall  speak  for  himself  These  words  spake"  his 
parents,  because  they  feared  the  Jews :  for  the  Jews  had 
-^agreed  already,"  that  if  any  man  did"*  confess  that  he  was/ Luke xxiUs; 

23  Christ,  he  '^ should  be  put  out  of"  the  synagogue.     Therefore  i? ver. 34 ^ 

24  said  his  parents.  He  is  of  age ;  ask  him."     Then  again  called    xvi.  i.   * 
they**  the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  unto  him,*  Give  God  AJ<»fc. vii.x9; 

'  ^  '  I  Sam.  VI.  5. 

25  the  praise :  **  we  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.  He  answered 
and  said,"  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no^^  I  know  not :  one 

26  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  Then  said 
they"  to  him  again,"  What  did  he  to  thee.^  how  opened  he 

27  thine  eyes  ?  He  answered  them,  I  have  told  you  already,  and 
ye  did  not  hear:  wherefore  would  ye  hear  //  again.?  will"  ye 

28  also  be*'  his  disciples?     Then"  they  reviled  him,  and  said, 

29  Thou  art  his  disciple  ;  but  '  we  are  Moses*  disciples.     We  know  iChap.  ▼.  45. 
that  God  spake"  unto  Moses:  as  for  \\i\s  fellowf^  we  *know  *Chapviii.i4. 

30  not  from  whence  he  is.     The  man  answered  and  said  unto 

them,  '  Why,  herein  is  a"  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  /awp.uL  10. 

3 1  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  "  opened  mine  eyes.    Now  ^ 

we  know  that  **God  heareth  not  sinners :  but  if  any  man  be  a  '^l°^^^*v^9} 
worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth"  his  will,  "him  he  heareth.    Prov. Las^.* 

32  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  "  opened    %'*  {»•.»:  's; 

33  the  eyes  of  one"  that  was  born  blind.     ^  If  this  man  were  not  *^s^^JV- 

34  of"  God,  he  could  do  nothing.     They  answered  and  said  unto  ^^**;^;5,'*»'^- 
him,  ^Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  /»ver. «. 

us }    And  they  ^  cast  **  him  out.  9  ver.  as : 

a  A^  chap.  x.  4. 

35  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  ^cast^*  him  out ;  and  when  he  had 

•  signs        •  say  therefore       ***  because        '*  omt'/  hath      .    **  And  he 

**  The  Jews  therefore  '''  and  asked    *'  /z</// therefore    **  omt'^  them 

'^  But  how  **  ask  himself;  he  is  of  apje 

*•  These  things  said  *®  had  already  covenanted  '*  should 

'*  put  away  from  *'  himself 

'*  They  called  therefore  a  second  time  *'  Give  glory  to  God 

*•  He  therefore  answered  '^  omtt  or  no    ••  They  said  therefore 

*•  omtt  again  ^  would  **  become  *'  And 

**  hath  spoken  ^*  but  as  for  this  man  **  the 

•*  omti  "Sow  •"  do  *•  one  ^'  a  man  ♦<>  from    **  put 
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found  him,  he  said  unto  him,"  Dost  thou  believe  on  "  ^the  Son  rchap.i.  51. 

36  of  God  ?  **     He  answered  and  said,  Who  "  is  he.  Lord,  that  I 

37  might**  believe  on**  him?    And*'  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou 

38  hast  both  seen  him,  and  '  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.**     And  *  chap.  w.  26. 

39  he  said,  Lord,**  I  believe.**     And  he  worshipped  him.     And 

Jesus  said, '  For  judgment**  I  am  come**  into  this  world,  "that  /chap.  v.  2a 
they  which  see  not  might  **  see ;  and  that  they  which  see  might      " 

40  be  made  blind.**    And**  some^^  of  the  Pharisees  which  were 

with  him  heard  these  words,**  and  "said  unto  him,  Are  we  blind  rRom. «.  19. 

41  also  ?    Jesus  said  unto  them,  ^  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  wCh*p.  xv. 
no  sin :  *'   but  now  ye  say.   We  see ;  therefore  **   your  sin 
remaineth.** 

1  Chap.  X.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,**  but  climbeth  up  **  some  other 

2  way,**  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.     But  he  that  entereth 

3  in  by  the  door  is  the**  shepherd  of  the  sheep.     To  him  the 

porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  'hear  his  voice :  and  he  calleth  ^ver*.  16, tr. 

4  his  own  sheep  'by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out     And**  when  ^coinp.  e*. 
he  'putteth  forth**  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  t^^l'^O. 

5  the  sheep  follow  him :   for  they  know  his  voice.     And  **  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they 

6  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.     This  'parable  spake*'  Jesus  rtChap.xW. 
unto  them :  but  they  understood  not  what  things  they  were    ^^*  ^ 

7  which  he  spake  unto  them.      Then  said  Jesus**  unto  them 
again.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the 

8  sheep.      All  that  ever*'  came  before   me   are   *  thieves   and^ver.  1. 

9  robbers :  but  ^  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.     I  am  the  door :  c  ver.  5. 
^  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,'*  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  ^^ver.  2. 

10  in  "  and  out,'*  and  find  pasture.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for 
to  steal,'*  and  to  '*  kill,  and  to  ^*  destroy :  I  am  come  '*  that  they 
might'*  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund- 

11  antly."      '  I    am    the    good   shepherd:    the   good   shepherd  ^isa.xi.ii: 

1 2  -^  giveth  '*  his  life  for  the  sheep.     But  '*  he  that  is  an  hireling,    tl^s.^xxi'li. 
and  not  the*®  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth*'    »»•  »;* 
the  wolf  coming,  and  '^leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth:  and  the    i.4*'o>rap 

13  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep.**     The  hireling /chaD.xv.. 3 

fleeth,**  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  '^careth  not  for  the  sheep.  /z«^h"ri!*iV, 

*•  oMtt  unto  him  **  in  **  man  **  And  who  *•  may 

*'  omit  And  **  and  he  that  speakcth  with  thee  is  he. 

*•  omit  Lord  ••  I  believe,  Lord  **  a  judgment        *•  came  I 

*•  may  become  blind     •*  omit  And  **  Those  *«  things 

"  ye  would  not  have  sin  **  omit  therefore  »•  abideth 

•®  fold  of  the  sheep       •*  add  from  ••  quarter  •«  a 

**  omit  And  ••  hath  put  out  all  «•  But  «'  said 

M  Jesus  therefore  said  ^*  omit  ever  '**  if  any  one  have  entered  in 

'^  enter  in  '•  and  shall  eo  out  '•  but  that  he  may  steal 

'*  omit  to  '*  I  came     '•  may  ''  may  have  abundance 

'•  layeth  down  '•  omit  But  ^  a 

*>  beholdeth  •»  omit  the  sheep  ••  am/t  The  hireling  fleeth 
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14  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  *and  know  my**  sheep^^  and  am 

1 5  known  of  mine.**    '  As  ■'  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know 

16  I  the  Father :••  and  I  /lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And 
*  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I 
must  bring,*'  and  they  shall  '  hear  my  voice ;  '"and  there  shall 

1 7  be  "^  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.®*  Therefore  doth  my  **  Father 
love  me,  because  "  I  /  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  •*  take  it 

18  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  /lay  it  down  of 
myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  *  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  ^  This  commandment  have  "*  I  received  of  my 
Father. 

19  '  There  was  •'  a  division  therefore  ••  again  among  the  Jews  for 

20  these  sayings.*^    And  many  of  them  said,  ^  He  hath  a  devil,** 
2  \  and  '  is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  him  }    Others  said.  These  are  not 

the  words  of  him  that  hath  a  devil.'*     '  Can  a  devil  **  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  ? 

®*  omit  sheep  *•  and  mine  own  know  me 

•®  and  I  know  the  Father  *•  I  must  lead 

•*  one  flock,  one  shepherd  ••  the 
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h  Ver,  ay ;  a 
Tim.  it.  19. 

/  Matt.  id.  97. 


k  Isa.  Ivi.  8 ; 
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r  Chap.  viL  90. 

iMarkiiL  ax. 

/  Chap.  iz.  39, 
33- 


*^  and  I  know  mine  own 

•^  Even  as 

•^  and  they  shall  become 
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may 


*•  omit  therefore 


•*  omit  have 

•^  because  of  these  words 
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arose 


*^  the  sayings  of  one  that  is  possessed  by  a  demon 


**  demon 


Contents.  The  blind  man,  restored  to  sight, 
is  brought  before  the  Pharisees  with  the  view  of 
instituting  proceedings  against  Jesus,  who,  by  the 
healing  on  the  Sabbath,  had  violated  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  of  rest.  But  the  process  proves  a  signal 
failure,  issuing  as  it  does  m  the  rescuing  of  the 
man  from  the  Pharisaic  yoke,  and  in  a  solemn 
rebuke  administered  by  Jesus  to  those  who  had 
placed  him  at  their  bar.  In  this  rebuke  He  points 
out  the  blindness  and  faithlessness  of  the  guides  of 
Israel,  and  explains  the  nature  of  that  work  which 
lie,  the  Good  Shepherd,  had  to  perform  in  saving 
His  own  from  shepherds  who  had  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  in  gathering  them  out  of  every  fold  into 
His  one  flock.  The  elect  of  the  discourse  is  again 
to  bring  about  a  division  among  the  hearers.  The 
suborduate  parts  of  the  section  are — (i)  ix.  13-34; 
(2)  ix.  35-41  ;  (3)  X.  I-18 ;  (4)  x.  19-21. 

Ver.  13.  They  bring  to  the  Fhariaees  him  that 
onoe  wae  blind.  They  bring  him  to  the  Pharisees 
as  the  especial  guarduuis  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions  of  Israel.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  man 
was  brought  before  any  formal  court  or  assembly, 
but  only  before  leading  men  amongst  the  Phari- 
sees, who  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  examine 
into  such  a  charge  as  is  implied  in  the  next  clause. 
The  less  formal  and  judicial  their  action  was,  the 
better  does  it  illustrate  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with 
the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

Ver.  14.  Now  it  wai  the  sabbath  on  the  day 
when  Jesus  made  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  this  verse  with 
the  similar  words  in  chap.  v.  9,  10.  The  only 
ofience  expressly  mentioned  there  was  the  carrying 
of  the  bed,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
charge  against  Jesus  related  not  to  this  only  but 
also  to  the  performance  of  the  cure  (chap.  vii.  22). 
Here  the  two  counts  of  the  accusation  are  distinctly 


presented  in  their  separation  from  each  other, — 
(I)  Jesus  had  made  the  clay ;  (2)  He  had  opened 
the  man*8  eyes.  Another  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
is  likewise  necessarily  recalled  to  mind  :  speaking 
of  the  charge  of  labouring  on  the  sabbath,  Jestis 
said  (ver.  17),  *My  Father  worketh  until  now:  I 
also  work.*  So  here  in  reference  to  the  same  day 
He  says,  *  We  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me.* 

Ver.  15.  Again  therefore  the  Pharisees  also 
asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight ;  and 
he  said  nnto  them.  He  pnt  day  npon  mine  eyes, 
and  I  washed,  and  do  see.  To  his  neighbours 
and  acquaintances  his  answer  had  been  friller  and 
more  circumstantial :  to  the  Pharisees,  whom  He 
knew  to  be  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  he  sa3rs  as  little 
as  he  may,  and  does  not  even  mention  his  bene- 
factor's  name. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
This  man  is  not  from  God,  because  he  kecq^wth 
not  the  sabbath  day.  Others  said.  How  can  a 
man  that  is  a  sinner  do  snch  signs?  And  there 
was  a  division  among  them.  The  man*s  answer 
had  been  short  and  simple,  but  it  had  substantiated 
the  two  charges  (see  ver.  14)  that  had  been  brought. 
The  testimony  produced  the  effect  which  usually 
followed  whenever  Jesus  manifested  Himself, — 
some  were  attracted,  some  repelled.  Godet  remarks 
here,  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety,  '  The  one 
party,  taking  as  their  starting-point  the  inviola- 
oility  of  the  sabbatic  law,  deny  to  Jesus  as  a 
transgressor  of  this  law  any  divine  mission  what- 
ever ;  and  from  this  logically  follows  the  denial  of 
the  miracle.  The  others,  setting  out  from  the  fact 
of  the  miracle,  infer  the  holy  character  of  Jesus, 
and  implicitly  deny  the  breaking  of  the  sabbath. 
The  choice  of  premiss  depends  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  cases,  upon  the  moral  freedom ;  it  is  at  this 
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point  of  departure  that  the  friends  of  light  and  the 
friends  of  darkness  separate ;  the  rest  is  simply  a 
matter  of  logic* 

Ver.  17.  They  say  therefore  nnto  the  blind 
man.  again.  What  sayest  thou  of  him,  because 
he  opened  thine  eyes?  And  he  said,  He  is  a 
prophet  The  fact  is  admitted,  perhaps  honestly, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that,  when  we  come  to  the 
next  verse,  we  have  a  new  set  of  questioners,  and 
not  simply  persons  who,  having  made  a  concession 
in  the  words  before  us,  immediately  withdraw  it. 
The  word  *  thou '  is  emphatic :  unable  to  decide 
the  matter  themselves,  they  seek  to  draw  from  the 
blind  man  some  statement  which  may  enable  them 
more  eflfectually  to  condemn  Jesus.  But  his  answer 
only  deals  an  unexpected  blow. 

Ver.  18.  The  Jews  therefore  did  not  believe 
concerning  him  that  he  had  been  blind,  and  re- 
ceived his  sight,  until  they  called  the  parents  of 
him  that  had  received  his  sight  The  change  from 
*  the  Pharisees '  to  '  the  Jews  *  is  very  striking,  and 
must  have  special  si^ificance.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  find  an  explanation,  'llie  Pharisees  (see  the 
note  on  chap.  vii.  32)  were  united  in  zeal  for  the 
law  and  in  watchfulness  over  the  rites  and  usages 
of  Israel,  but  not  in  hostility  to  Jesus :  we  have 
lUSt  seen  that  the  testimony  regarding  the  miracle 
has  divided  them  into  two  camps.  It  is  of  a  hostile 
body  only  that  the  Evangelist  is  speaking  in  this 
verse.  But  there  is  probably  another  reason  for 
the  change  of  expression.  •  The  Jews  *  is  not  with 
John  a  designation  of  all  the  enemies  of  Jesus  ;  it 
denotes  the  representatives  of  Jewish  thought  and 
action,— the  leaders  of  the  people,  who,  alas! 
were  leaders  in  the  persecution  of  our  Lord.  The 
use  of  the  word  here,  then,  leads  us  to  the  thought 
that  the  dispute  had  passed  into  a  different  stage. 
So  serious  had  the  case  become  that  the  rulers 
themselves  engaged  in  it :  more  than  this, — we 
have  now  done  with  inquiry  in  any  true  sense, 
and  persecution  has  taken  its  place. 

Ver.  19.  and  asked  them  saying.  Is  this  your 
■00,  who  ye  say  was  bom  blind?  how  then 
doth  he  now  sect  In  the  hope  that  they  may 
discover  some  flaw  in  the  man  s  words,  through 
which  they  may  accuse  him  of  complicity  with 
J»us,  and,  by  thus  destroying  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  may  become  free  to  deal  with  Jesus  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  they  question  the  parents 
of  the  man. 

Ver.  20.  His  parents  therefore  answered  and 
said.  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he 
was  bom  blind.  To  two  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Jews  the  answer  of  the  parents  is  perfectly 
clear  and  decided.  In  seeking  for  that  which 
might  invalidate  the  *  sign,  Mhe  enemies  of  Jesus 
have  but  obtained  new  testimony  to  its  reality. 

Ver.  21.  But  how  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not; 
or  who  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not:  ask  him- 
Mlf ;  he  is  of  age:  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 
The  anxious  care  of  the  parents  to  keep  clear  of 
all  testimony  to  Jesus  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
emphasis  thrown  on  'himself*  as  they  refer  the 
questioners  to  their  son. 

Vers.  22,  23.  These  things  said  his  parents, 
because  they  feared  the  Jews:  for  the  Jews 
had  already  covenanted  that  if  any  man  should 
confess  that  he  was  Christ  he  should  be  put 
away  from  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his 
parents.  He  is  of  age;  ask  himself.  There  were 
(at  all  events  at  a  later  period)  various  degrees  of 
excommunication;  but  in  any  form  it  was  a  punish- 


ment of  great  severity,  as  the  terror  of  the  parents 
shows.  The  effect  of  the  mildest  grade  was  to 
render  the  culprit  a  heathen  and  no  longer  an 
Israelite  during  thirty  days,  depriving  him  of  all 
intercourse  with  his  family  as  well  as  of  all  privi- 
leges of  worship.  The  growing  alarm  and  hatred 
of  the  Jews  are  clearly  shown  by  this  compact. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  a  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
or  of  any  judicial  act  whatever,  but  of  a  private 
resolution  taken  by  the  Jews  amongst  themselves. 
The  slight  change  of  translation  in  the  words  *  put 
away  from  the  synagogue '  is  intended  to  mark  the 
fact  that  the  expression  used  here  is  different  from 
that  which  we  find  in  vers.  34,  3S. 

Ver.  24.  They  called  therefore  a  second  time 
the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  unto  him, 
Give  glory  to  God :  we  know  that  this  man  is  a 
sinner,  in  this  second  hearing  the  aim  of  the 
Jews  is  to  overawe  the  man,  and  then  force  from 
him  a  confession  that  there  had  been  some  decep- 
tion or  mistake.  This  appears  first  in  their  words, 
*  Give  glory  to  God  *  (see  Josh.  vii.  19), — a  formula 
used  when  a  criminal  who  was  thought  to  be  con- 
cealing the  truth  was  urged  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession. Remembering  that  the  eye  of  God  was 
ujwn  him,  let  him  give  honour  to  God  by  speaking 
truth.  Another  significant  point  is  the  emphasis 
laid  on  *iag  know;'  the  authorities  to  whom  he 
has  been  wont  to  yield  implicit  respect  and  defer- 
ence in  all  religious  matters,  possessed  of  deeper 
insight  and  wider  knowledge  than  himself,  (do  not 
tAinJi  merely,  but)  knoia  that  Jesus  is  a  breaker 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  have  wrought  a 
miracle. 

Ver.  25.  He  therefore  answered.  Whether  he 
be  a  sinner,  I  know  not:  one  thing  I  know, 
that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  His  sim- 
plicity leaves  them  no  real  excuse  for  condemning  : 
by  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  one  testimony 
which  he  alone  was  competent  to  render,  he  most 
effectually  brings  condemnation  on  his  judges, 
who,  had  they  been  sincere,  would  first  have 
sought  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  (see  note  on 
ver.  16). 

Ver.  26.  They  said  therefore  to  him.  What 
did  he  to  tiiee?  how  opened  he  thine  eyes? 
Every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  /a^/  has  failed  : 
possibly  renewed  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  cure 
may  disclose  something  that  may  be  used  against 
Jesus.  But  the  man  has  now  perceived  their 
design  :  they  are  not  seeking  the  truth,  and  he 
will  be  the  tool  of  no  such  judges  as  they  are 
proving  themselves  to  be. 

Ver.  27.  He  answered  them,  I  have  told  you 
already,  and  ye  did  not  hear :  wherefore  would 
ye  hear  it  again?  would  ye  also  become  his 
disciples?  The  words  'ye  did  not  hear'  mani- 
festly mean  that  they  had  not  received  and  believed 
what  they  heard.  The  last  clause  is  a  little 
ambiguous  in  English.  The  meaning  is  not. 
Would  ye  in  that  case  become  His  disciples  ?  but, 
Is  it  your  mind, — do  ye  also  desire,  to  become 
His  disciples?  *  Ve  also*  may  mean  *ye  as  well 
as  others ;  *  but  it  most  naturally  signifies  '  as  well 
as  myself ^^  the  blind  beggar.  The  obstinate  enmity 
of  the  Jews  impels  him  to  avow  his  own  disciple- 
ship. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  reviled  him,  and  said.  Thou 
art  his  disciple,  but  we  are  Moaea'  disciples. 
Whether  the  man  distinctly  intended  such  reference 
to  himself  or  not,  it  is  thus  that  they  understood 
his  words  ;  and  this  moves  them  contemptuously 
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to  contrast '  that  man '  with  their  greatest  prophet, 
Moses. 

Ver.  29.  We  know  that  God  hath  spoken  nnto 
lIoMi;  bat  aa  for  this  man  we  know  not  from 
whence  he  ia.  In  holding  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
then,  they  are  safe  and  are  assured  that  they  are 
dcong  the  will  of  God.  If  they  do  not  know  the 
origin  of  'this  man,'  he  can  be  worthy  of  no 
r^irdj^^ertainlyhe  cannot  be  from  God  I 

Vers.  30-33.  The  man  answered,  and  said 
onto  them,  Why,  herein  is  the  marvelloas  thing, 
that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he 
opened  mine  eyes.  We  know  that  God  heareth 
not  sinners ;  bat  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God,  and  do  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  Since  the 
wodd  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  one 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  that  was  bom  blind. 
If  this  man  were  not  from  God,  he  conld  do 
nothing.  Herein  lies  the  very  marvel, — that  even 
ytf^i)  knowing  that  no  man  ever  receives  power  to 
do  any  miracle  unless  he  be  a  worshipper  of  Gocl 
and  one  that  does  His  will ;  and  (2)  naving  proof 
that  thb  man  has  done  a  miracle — yes,  and  such 
a  miracle  as  has  never  before  been  wrought — will 
not  see  the  conclusion  that  must  follow,  viz.,  that 
this  man  does  the  will  of  God, — that  he  is  no  sinner, 
but  comes  from  God  (see  the  note  on  ver.  i6). 
The  man  has  assumed  tlie  office  of  a  teacher,  and 
has  so  taught  that  they  have  no  counter  argument 
to  offer ;  *  the  wise  are  taken  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness* (Job  V.  13), 

Ver.  34.  They  answered  and  said  onto  him, 
Tbon  wast  altogether  bom  in  sins,  and  dost  thoa 
teach  OS  ?  And  they  put  him  out  The  original 
is  very  graphic :  In  sins  wast  thou  bora,  all  of  thee, 
and  thou^  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  There  is  probably 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  belief  which  is  expressed 
in  ver.  2  :  the  fact  that  in  their  passion  they  are 
thus  acknowledging  the  reality  of  the  miracle  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  reference :  the  man's 
whole  condition,  as  evinced  by  his  spirit  and  his 
words,  bears  yet  stronger  testimony  than  his  blind- 
ness, and  shows  that  he  was  altogether  born  in 
sins.  The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  not  quite 
clear.  It  probably  refers  to  ejection  from  the 
place  in  which  the  inquiry  was  held ;  but  the  next 
verse  seems  to  prove  that  excommunication  followed 
this.  Cast  out  by  the  rulers  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  he  was  cast  out  from  all  intercourse  with 
them,  and  (so  far  as  their  influence  extended)  from 
the  community  over  which  they  ruled.  Such  was 
the  only  reasoning  which  could  be  opposed  to  the 
triumphant  argument  of  the  man  bom  blind  ! 

Ver.  3c.  Jesas  heard  that  they  had  put  him 
out:  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said.  Dost 
thou  b^eTe  in  the  Son  of  man  ?  The  man  has 
lost  this  world  :  in  that  loss  he  shall  gain  the  next. 
This  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  thb 
verse  and  the  preceding.  Jesus  knows  well 
the  firmness  and  the  wisdom  which  the  man  had 
shown  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews.  But  He  knows 
also  that  the  man  had  by  implication  avowed  him- 
self His  disciple,  and  for  this  had  been  thrust  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  rulers.  For  this  very 
reason  Jesus  would  draw  the  bond  of  discipleship 
closer,  and  receive  amongst  His  own  him  whom 
the  Jews  rejected.  He  seeks  for  the  man,  and, 
having  found  him,  asks,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the 
Son  of  man  ?  The  word  *  thou  *  is  emphatic,  and 
brings  into  relief  the  contrast  with  those  in  whose 
presence  he  has  lately  been,  who  declared  Jesus  a 
sinner,  and  who  had  agreed  that  whoever  confessed 


that  Jesus  was  Christ  should  be  excommunicated. 
The  name  '  Son  of  man '  is  equivalent  to  '  the 
Christ,'  but  gives  prominence  to  the  human  nature 
of  the  Deliverer.  This  name  therefore  is  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  man*s  own  words  (vers.  31-33)1 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  a  worshipper 
of  God  and  one  who  did  God's  will,  one  to 
whom  God  would  hearken :  to  him  Jesus,  though 

*  from  God  *  (ver.  33),  was  still  *  a  prophet  *  (ver. 
17)  and  'the  man  called  Jesus'  (ver.  Ii).  Has  he 
then  true  faith  in  the  Messiah  in  whose  cause  he 
has  been  suffering  ?  Does  he  give  himself  to  Him 
with  that  faith  which  involves  complete  union  with 
Himself  and  His  cause,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
He  appears  as  a  man  amongst  men,  yea  and  as 
one  despised  and  rejected  by  men  ?  The  ordinary 
reading  '  Son  of  God '  is  in  all  probability  incor- 
rect. It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  accidentally 
fmd  its  way  into  the  text,  being  suggested  partly 
by  the  usual  practice  of  John  (who  frequently  joins 

*  believe  in  *  either  with  the  Son  of  God  or  with  a 
name  of  similar  import),  and  partly  by  the  act  of 
worship  related  in  ver.  38. 

Ver.  36.  He  answered  and  said.  And  w^io  is 
he,  Lord,  that  I  may  believe  in  him  ?  These  are 
not  words  of  a  doubter,  but  of  one  who  seeks  to  be 
led  to  a  complete  faith.  In  Jesus  he  has  fullest 
confidence,  and  he  waits  only  to  hear  His  declara- 
tion respecting  the  '  Son  of  man  : '  as  such  Jesus 
has  not  yet  manifested  Himself  to  him. 

Ver.  37.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both 
seen  him,  and  he  that  speaketh  with  thee  is  he. 
This  manifestation  is  now  given;  both  in  word 
('he  that  speaketh'  .  .  .)  and  in  the  half- veiled, 
yet  clear,  reference  to  the  work  that  had  been 
wrought  on  him  ('  thou  hast  seen  Him ')  in  the  gift 
of  physical  (and  we  may  certainly  add  spiritual) 
eyesight. 

Ver.  38.  And  he  said,  I  believe,  Lord;  and 
he  worshipped  him.  The  simple  and  immediate 
answer  shows  how  little  remained  to  be  done  to 
make  his  faith  complete.  Not  with  bodily  senses 
only,  but  in  his  heart,  he  has  seen  Jesus ;  he  has 
heard  His  word  :  he  believes  and  worships  the 
Son  of  man,  the  Messiah,  his  Lord.  In  this  man, 
therefore,  Jesus  has  manifested  Himself  as  '  Light 
of  the  world  *  (ver.  5).  But  of  this  manifestation 
there  are  two  opposite  results;  the  Light  will  attract 
some  out  of  tne  darkness :  the  Light  will  repel 
others  into  yet  deeper  darkness.  The  newly  found 
disciple  is  an  example  of  the  one  work,  the  hardened 
Jews  of  the  other.  Of  these  contrasted  results 
Jesus  Himself  here  speaks. 

Ver.  39.  And  Jesus  said.  For  a  Judgment 
came  I  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
may  see,  and  that  they  which  see  may  become 
blind.  The  rendering  '  a  judgment '  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  fact  that  our  Lord  (here  using  a 
word  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel) 
does  not  speak  of  the  act  of  judging,  but  of  the 
result.  He  does  not  say  that  He  came  in  order  to 
judge,  but  that  the  necessary  effect  of  His  coming- 
into  this  world,  a  world  alienated  from  God,  will 
be  a  judgment.  Those  that  see  not  (the  *  babes  * 
of  Matt.  xi.  25)  come  to  Him  for  sight :  those  that 
see  (the  *  wise  and  prudent  *),  who  know  the  law 
and  are  satisfied  with  that  knowledge,  and  who 
having  all  the  guidance  which  should  have  led 
them  to  Christ  do  not  come,  *  become  blind,* — lose 
all  light  through  losing  Him.  Knowledge  which 
has  priceless  value  for  pointing  the  way  to  Christ 
becomes  accursed  if  put  in  His  place  as  an  object 
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racteristics.  Bui  lately  ihere  has  been  11  division 
of  feeling  among  the  Pharisees  in  regard  lo  Jesus 
(ver.  16).  Some  who  were  ll;cn  iiiiprtssed  by  His 
signs  may  have  already  become  disciples;  otheis 
may  have  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  im- 
pressed but  not  convinced, — not  brought  to  the 
point  of  '  leaving  all '  their  possessions  lU  *  wisdom 
and  prudence '  and  foUowbg  Him.  It  may  be  thai 
those  spoken  of  here  were  of  such  >  description- 
No  one,  probably,  who  duly  apprehends  the  dificr- 
cnce  in  the  usage  of  John  between  '  the  Pharisees' 
and  'the  Jews,  will  think  that  necessarily  these 
words  were  uttered  in  derision,  or  that  these  men 

,     ^  were  'with  Him' as  eiwmics  and  spies.— And  Mid 

of  sight,  but  a  destruction  of  the  power  or  nnto  him.  Are  we  btiud  alao  I  There  had  been 
an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  words  ofjesus.  They 
spoke  of  iwo  classes,  distinguished  in  their  character 
as  not  seeing  and  seeing, — in  their  future  lot,  as 
receiving  sight  and  becoming  blind.  The  future 
lot  is  the  result  of  the  coming  of  Jesos  into  this 
world.     It  is  very  clear  thai  He  means  tliat  tbtwe 


of  trust.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  word  'judge  ' 
seems  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  always  lo  have  the 
force  of  a  condenming  judgment,  this  sense  should 
be  preserved  here  aUo  ;  m  the  one  case  the  judg- 
ment is  passed  on  acknowledged  blindness,  for  th^ 
themselves  who  come  to  the  li^ht  pass  a  condemna- 
tion on  the  blindness  of  their  past  state;  in  the 
other,  jud^enl  is  passed  upon  supposed  (or  rolher 
upon  misused)  sight.  Thus  both  classes  have  a 
)»Tt  in  the 'judgment:'  the  one  by  appropriating 
OS  just  the  judgment  of  Jesus  on  their  blindness 
apart  from  Him ;  the  other  by  deliberately  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  true  light.  The  result  of  this 
uHlfitl  action  is  utter  blinoness, — not  merely  a  dis- 


r.  40.  ThoM  of  tlie  FhkriMM  whicti  were 
with  bim  heard  thflae  thlngi.  The  whole  cast 
of  the  language  here  used  shows  that  those  who 
speak  are  not  representatives  of  the  Pharisees  as  a 
body,  or  of  the  Pharisjic  iipirit  in  its  worst  cha- 


wlio  tee  not  (like  the  despised  blind  man  who  has 

just  been  'put  out']  will  come  to  Him  and  obtain 

sigbt  from  Him.   But  what  of  the  Pharisees  whom 

I&  invites  lo  comeP    Does  He  class  them  also     aiidelh  on  him. 

Mnongstlho^who'seenot'?    Surely  (they  think) 


lo  come  10  Hiu 
close  of  chap,  i 
the  Son  shall  nc 


the  sin  must  abide.  So  at  the 
.  we  read :  '  he  that  disobeyeth 
see  life  ;  but  the  wrath  of  Ciod 


it  be  His  meaning?  And  yet,  if  l_., 
Pharisees  are  excluded  from  all  hope  of  blessing, 
(or  His  words  speak  of  but  two  classes. 

Ver.  41.  Jeaue  Mid  unto  them,  If  ye  wen 

Ulnd,  ye  would  not  have  ain :  but  now  ys  My, 

We  aee  ;   your  sin  *bideth.     If,  Jesus  says,  ye 

were  really  blind,  unable  to  opea  your  eyes  to, 

js  of,  the  existence  of  the  li^ht 


Chap.  ) 


-the 


ning 


rejection  of  the  lirfit  would  ni 


shining  round  you,  you  would 

They  are  their 


judges.  They  themselves  say.  We  sec ;  and  yet 
Ihey  come  not  to  Him.  Their  sin  ablileth;  they 
are  guilty  of  that  sin,  and  so  loog  as  they  refiise 


Verily,  Terily,  I  lay  unto 
yon,  lie  that  enteieth  not  In  the  door  Into  the 
fold  of  the  aheep,  bnt  cUmbeth  up  fma  aome 
other  quarter,  the  Muie  li  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
But  ho  that  ent«reth  In  I7  tlie  door  ii  a  ahep- 
heid  of  the  aheep.  The  opening  words  arc  of 
themselves  suHicient  to  show  tliat  this  chapter  must 
be  very  closely  joined  lo  thai  which  precedes,  for 
nowhere  in  this  Gospel  do  we  tind  a  new  discourse 
introduced  by  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.' 
The  points  of  connection  will  be  seen  as  the 
chapter  proceeds  ;  but  we  may  briefly  say  thai  the 
thoi^hl  of  the  Jews,  who  with  their  authoritative 
dictum  'We  know'  (ix.  24,  39)  sought  to  hinder 
men  of  'the  multitude'  from  coming  to  Christ. 
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underlies  the  whole  parable,  and  forms  the  chief 
link  binding  the  chapters  together.  In  the  last 
verses  of  chap.  iz.  the  action  of  the  unbelieving 
nileis  IS  contemplated  in  its  bearing  upon  them- 
selves ;  here  in  its  bearing  upon  those  of  whom  the 
Jews  were  the  recognised  leaders.  The  figure 
used  is  taken  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation.  Again  and  a|[ain  do  the 
pfopbets  utter  language  of  scathing  mdignation 
agamst  un£uthlul  shepherds  who  '  feed  themselves 
and  not  their  flocks ; '  and  more  frequently  still  is 
the  tender  care  of  the  good  shepherd  portrayed. 
The  Messiah  Himself  is  represented  under  this 
character  in  several  prophetic  passages :  two 
chapters  especially,  Ezek.  xxxiv.  and  Zech.  xi  (in 
each  of  which  the  contrasted  types  of  shepherd  are 
represented  and  the  Messiah  brought  definitely 
into  view),  must  be  kept  before  us  as  we  follow  the 
course  of  this  parable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  U]>on  the  familiar  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  similitude  employed.  The  'fold' 
of  the  sheep  was  a  large  open  space  enclosed  by  a 
paling  or  by  walls  of  no  great  height :  ingress  or 
egress  was  given  only  by  a  door  kept  by  a  porter, 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  shepherd  or 
shepherds  for  the  protection  of  whose  flocks  the 
fold  was  used.  All  other  points  the  narrative  itself 
will  bring  out.  In  the  first  few  verses  the  language 
is  altogether  geturaL  A  comparison  is  £rawn 
between  all  shepherds  of  the  flock  and  false  and 
treacherous  intruders  into  the  fold.  The  appli- 
catbn  which  Jesus  makes  to  Himself  oi  two  of  the 
figures  in  these  opening  verses  does  not  yet  come 
before  the  mind.  The  sheep  are  safe  in  the  fold  : 
there  the  narrative  commences.  We  do  not  read 
how  or  by  whom  or  whence  they  were  brought 
into  that  fold  for  protection  amidst  the  dangers  of 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  shepherds  will 
come  to  lead  forth  their  flocks,  and  having  an 
acknowledged  right  of  entrance  will  go  in  at  the 
door.  Should  any  one  bent  on  entenng  the  fold 
not  come  to  the  door,  but  climb  over  the  fence 
and  thus  get  in  'some  other  way*  (literally,  from 
some  other  quarter,— and  when  the  parable  is 
interpreted  the  significance  of  such  a  phrase  will 
be  felt),  his  aim  is  evil, — ^he  wishes  to  get  possession 
of  sheep  or  of  a  flock  to  which  he  has  no  right, — 
he  is  tnerefore  a  thief  and  a  robber,  a  man  deter- 
mined either  by  craft  or  by  violence  to  win  spoil 
for  himself.  '  Entering  by  the  door,*  then,  is  the 
first  mark  by  which  a  rightful  shepherd  b  distin- 
guished from  a  man  of  selfish  and  treacherous 
ends. 

Ver.  3.  T6  him  the  porter  openeth ;  and  the 
■beep  Mtf  Ida  Toice:  and  he  calleth  Ida  own 
■beep  l^  name,  and  leadeth  them  ont  This 
verse  gives  other  marks  which  indicate  a  true 
shepherd.  The  keeper  of  the  gate  recognises  him 
and  gives  him  entrance.  The  sheep  in  the  enclosure 
show  at  once  that  they  are  familiar  with  his  voice. 
The  sheep  of  his  own  particular  flock  he  knows  by 
name,^  and  he  calls  them  one  by  one.  He  has 
come  in  for  their  benefit  and  not  his  own,  to  lead 
them  forth  to  pasturage.  To  none  of  these  indica- 
tions does  he  answer  who  is  an  intruder  and  no 
shepherd.  What  travellers  tell  us  of  the  relation 
of  an  Eastern  shepherd  to  his  flock  shows  how  true 
to  nature  was  the  language  of  these  verses.  It  is 
by  his  voice  that  the  shepherd  is  recognised  :  he 
calls  and  the  sheep  come  round  him.  In  every 
flock  there  are  some  to  whom  he  has  given  par- 
ticular names,  and  who  are  wont  to  keej)  r.car 


him ;  everv  one  of  these  knows  his  own  name  and 
comes  to  the  shepherd  when  that  name  is  called. 
In  this  last  feature  the  language  of  the  parable 
may  go  beyond  common  experience.  Such  a 
shepherd  as  our  Lord  describes  knows  and  calls 
every  one  of  his  sheep  by  name.  It  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  maintained  that  no  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  '  the  sheep '  of  the  first  clause 
and  '  His  own  sheep '  in  the  clause  that  follows. 
But  this  is  surely  a  mistake,  resulting  from  the 
premature  application  of  these  words  to  Him  who 
IS  '  the  Good  Shepherd.'  He  no  doubt  knows  by 
name  every  sheep  of  every  flock :  as  vet,  however, 
we  have  before  us  not  the  Shepherd  but  every  one 
who  is  a  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  There  is  some 
difliculty  in  determining  who  is  meant  by  the 
'porter  of  this  verse.  Many  explanations  have 
been  given,  but  there  are  only  two  that  seem  really 
to  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the  context.  The 
keeper  of  the  door  recognises  any  rightful  shep- 
herd, and  especially  the  True  Shepherd  (ver.  ii), 
but  closes  the  way  to  self-seekers, — and  this  during 
all  that  time  of  waiting  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  Moses  or 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  thought  of  Divine  care  is 
necessary.  We  must  thus  think  either  of  Christ 
Hunself  or  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  refer  the  term,  however,  to  the  first  of  these 
would  be  to  confuse  the  parable :  it  must  belong 
to  one  of  the  two  latter,— the  Father,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  gave  and  watched  over  the  promises, 
who  called  and  qualified  the  prophets  of  Israel. 
Perhaps  ver.  15,  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
Father's  recogmtion  of  Himself,  makes  the  first 
of  these  two  the  more  probable.  The  tenor  of 
chap.  vi.  also,  in  which  there  is  repeated  mention  of 
the  Father's  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Jesus, 
confirms  this  view;  and  a  further  confirmation 
may  be  found  in  the  parable  of  chap,  xv.,  in  which 
Jesus  represents  Himself  as  the  vine  and  His 
Father  as  the  husbandman. 

Ver.  4.  When  he  hath  pnt  oat  all  his  own 
sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
follow  him :  for  they  know  hia  voice.  The  first 
words  take  up  the  thought  contained  in  the  words 
that  immediately  precede  ('and  leadeth  them  out  *), 
but  express  it  with  greater  force.  The  shepherd 
leads  forth  all  his  own  sheep,— not  one  is  left 
behind.  But  the  change  from  leading  out  to 
putting  out  is  remarkable.  In  the  figure  it  may 
refer  to  the  solicitude  of  the  shepherd  to  remove 
every  sheep  under  his  care  from  the  fold  in  which 
it  is  not  well  that  any  should  longer  remain:  some 
may  be  slow  in  following  his  lead,  but  he  sees  that 
none  shall  be  overlooked.  The  real  significance 
of  this  word,  however,  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  (see  below) :  for  we  can- 
not doubt  that  our  Lord  designedly  uses  here  that 
very  word  which  was  employed  to  denote  expulsion 
from  the  synagogue,  and  which  has  already  met 
us  in  two  consecutive  verses  of  the  previous 
chapter  (34,  35),  when  the  treatment  received  from 
the  Jews  by  the  man  bom  blind  is  described.  In 
this  verse  again  we  find  complete  faithfulness  of 
description.  To  this  day  the  Eastern  shepherd 
goes  oefore  hb  flock,  leading,  not  driving  the 
sheep,  and  keeping  them  near  him  through  their 
recognition  of  his  voice. 

Ver.  J.  But  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
bnt  will  flee  from  him:  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.  The  '  stranger  *  is  not  one  to 
whom  the  porter  has  opened  (for  the  voice  of 
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every  one  who  is  thus  admitted  b  familiar  to  all 
the  sheep) ;  he  must  therefore  have  entered  by 
some  other  way,  and  he  is  in  the  fold  as  '  a  thief 
and  a  robber.*  No  mark  of  a  true  shepherd  is 
found  in  him.  He  has  not  entered  by  the  door, 
and  he  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  keeper  of 
the  door ;  the  sheep  do  not  know  his  voice ;  he 
cannot  call  them  by  their  names ;  his  object  is  not 
their  good,  but  his  own  spoil  and  gain.  Lead  a 
flock  forth  he  cannot ;  the  sheep  flee  from  him. 

Ver.  6.  This  parable  said  Jesus  nnto  them: 
bat  they  understood  not  what  things  they  were 
which  he  spake  unto  them.  The  word  here  useil 
is  not  that  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  other 
gospels  in  the  sense  of  parabU,  It  is  found  but 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament — in  2  Pet.  ii.  22, 
and  in  three  verses  of  this  Gospel  (here  and  chap. 
xvi.  25,  29).  In  2  Pet.  ii.  22  the  word  has  its 
ordinary  signification  '  proverb  :  *  in  chap.  xvi.  29 
it  is  opposed  to  speaking  in  a  way  the  most  direct^ 
— the  highest  and  best  for  the  attainment  of  the 
speaker's  end  (comp.  on  xvi.  25).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  suggests  that  the  primary  meaning 
was  a  saying  beside  or  out  of  the  common  way  which 
had  not  the  direct  plain  bearing  of  an  ordinary 
saying,  but  either  was  intended  to  have  many 
applications  (as  z.proverb\  or  was  in  some  dcercc 
circuitous  in  the  method  by  which  it  eflected  its 
purpose, — enigmatical  or  diflicult.  In  this  latter 
sense  John  seems  to  use  the  word,  which  does  not 
therefore  differ  essentially  from  the  'parable,'  as 
that  word  is  used  by  the  other  Evangelists  (see 
Matt.  xiii.  11-15).  It  seems  certain  that  had  any 
one  of  them  related  the  comparison  of  this  chapter 
he  would  have  employed  the  more  familiar  name. 
The  Septuagint  uses  the  two  words  with  little 
difierence  of  sense.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  language  of  Jesus  was  in 
itself  difficult  to  understand ;  His  description  was 
faithful  in  all  its  parts ;  but  His  words  as  said  '  to 
them '  the  Pharisees  could  not  comprehend. 

Ver.  7.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  them  again, 
VeiUy,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of 
the  iheep.  The  formula  which  introduced  the 
potable  (ver.  i)  now  brings  in  the  interpretation. 
This  interpretation  is  given  in  two  parts, — or,  as 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  two  distinct  appli- 
cations of  the  parable  are  given :  the  two  most 
important  points  in  the  figure  are  taken  in  succes- 
sion, and  in  each  aspect  the  parable  finds  its 
fulfilment  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  as  the  formula 
which  introduces  this  verse  is  not  repeated  in  ver. 
II,  it  is  more  correct  to  divide  vers.  1-18  into  two 
parts  (1-6,  7-18 — the  latter  being  subdivided  at 
ver.  II)  than  into  three. 

First,  Jesus  declares  Himself  to  be  '  the  door  of 
the  sheep,' — that  is,  not  the  door  by  which  the 
sheep  eftter  into  the  fold,  but  the  door  through 
whicn  they  will  leave  the  fold  at  the  call  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  (though  this  is  not  particularly 
specified  until  ver.  9)  through  which  a  shepherd 
enters  to  his  sheep.  The  whole  description  of 
vers.  1-5  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
this  word  of  Jesus.  If  He  is  the  Door,  what 
is  the  fold? — who  are  the  sheep?  To  answer 
these  questions  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
later  verse  (ver.  16) :  *  And  other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.'  That 
Jesus  here  speaks  of  the  heathen  world  few  will 
doubt ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  ver.  I  the 


Jewish  Church  is  intended  by  *the  fold  of  the 
sheep.'  Not  that  all  who  are  found  within  the 
pie  of  Judaism  belong  to  *  the  sheep '  of  which 
Jesus  speaks.  The  sheep  are  those  who  hear  a 
true  shepherd's  voice ;  ami  we  may  so  far  forestall 
ver.  II  as  to  say  that  none  are  included  under  this 
designation  who  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Himself.  *  The  sheep '  are  therefore  those  who  in 
other  passages  are  described  as  *  of  God '  (see  chap, 
viii.  47),  arid  *  of  the  truth '  (chap,  xviii.  37),  and 
the  'fold'  is  the  Jewish  Church  in  so  far  as  that 
Church  has  sheltered  these  until  the  fulness  of 
time  has  come.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the 
sheep  be  led  out  of  the  fold  into  the  free  open 
pastures :  then,  too,  the  *  other  sheep '  will  be 
brought,  and  there  shall  be,  not  two  flocks  but 
one,  under  one  Shepherd.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  no  part  of  this  parable  are  the  sheep  said  to 
return  to  the  fold ;  the  shepherds  only  are  spoken 
of  as  entering  in,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  out  their  flocks.  In  saying,  *I  am  the 
door  of  the  sheep,'  therefore,  Jesus  says  in  effect 
— (i)  that  through  Him  alone  has  any  true 
guardian  and  guide  of  the  sheep  entered  into  the 
fold ;  (2)  that  through  Him  alone  will  the  sheep 
within  the  *  fold '  be  led  out  into  the  open  pastures. 
The  latter  thought  is  easily  understood  ;  it  presents 
the  same  promise  of  the  gladness  and  freedom  and 
life  of  Messianic  times  as  was  set  forth  by  the 
symbols  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters.  Then  the  figures  were  the 
pouring  out  of  water  and  the  lighting  of  the  golden 
lamps :  the  figure  now  is  very  different,  but  (as 
we  have  seen)  equally  familiar  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  Not  until  Messiah  shall  come  will  the 
night  of  patient  waiting  cease,  and  the  fold  be 
seen  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  shelter,  not  a 
lasting  home.  The  application  of  the  words  before 
us  to  the  shepherds  is  more  difficult ;  for  when 
we  consider  how  this  chapter  is  connected  with 
the  last,  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  adverts  to  the 
presence  within  the  fold  of  some  who  are  not 
true  shepherds.  They  have  climbed  up  from 
some  other  quarter,  and  are  in  the  fold  to  gratify 
their  own  selfishness  and  greed,  not  to  benefit  the 
flock.  How  then  can  it  be  said  of  them  that 
they  did  not  enter  through  the  Door, — i.r., 
through  our  Lord  Himself?  In  answering  this 
question  it  seems  plain  that  we  have  here  a  saying 
akin  to  that  of  chap.  viii.  56,  or  xii.  41,  or  to  that 
of  Heb.  xi.  26,  in  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
esteemed  *the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.'  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  preceding  ages  had  been  that  they  were 
a  time  of  preparation  for  the  Christ,  that  during 
them  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  Christ  had 
stood  in  the  place  of  His  personal  presence.  The 
object  of  every  ruler  in  .the  Jewish  Church,  and 
of  every  teacher  of  the  Jewish  people,  should 
have  been  to  point  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  each  should  have  used  all  his  power 
and  influence,  not  for  himself,  but  to  prepare  for 
the  event  in  which  the  Jewish  Church  was  to 
culminate  and  (in  an  important  sense)  come  to  an 
end,  giving  place  to  the  Church  Universal.  The 
rulers  brought  before  us  in  the  last  chapter  had 
done  the  reverse ;  in  no  true  sense  had  they  pre- 
pared for  the  Christ:  and,  when  the  Christ 
appeared,  so  far  from  receiving  Him,  they  had 
combined  together  to  put  away  from  the  Church 
in  which  they  bore  rule  every  one  who  acknow- 
ledged that  Jesus  was  He.      Hence,  accordingly, 
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the  strong  language  of  ver.  i.  These  teachers 
had  'climbed  up  from  another  quarter/  instead 
of  entering  by  the  Door.  They  had  been  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation,  of  earthly  Satanic 
pride ;  they  had  appeared  as  the  enemies  of  God, 
liad  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  His  plans, 
had  sought  not  His  glory  but  their  own ;  their 
aims  had  been  thoroughly  selfish,  devilish ;  they 
were  of  their  father  the  devil  (viii.  44).  Thus, 
also,  we  see  that  the  term  'a  thief  and  a  robber,' 
applied  to  such  teachers  in  ver.  i,  is  not  too 
strtmg,  for  they  had  perverted  the  whole  object  of 
the  theocracy ;  they  nad  made  that  an  end  which 
was  only  designed  to  be  a  means,  and  had  done 
this  as  men  who  had  blinded  themselves  to  the 
true  light,  and  were  using  the  flock  of  God  as 
instruments  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  They 
were  in  the  fold,  but  they  had  not  entered  through 
the  door. 

Such  then  being  the  meaning  of  the  '  Door,* 
the  'fold,*  the  'sheep,*  the  true  and  false  shep- 
herds, the  rest  of  the  description  is  easily  imder- 
stood.  The  true  sheep  know  the  voice  of 
every  rightful  shepherd  (vers,  3,  4) ;  in  all  past 
ages  there  has  been  this  mutual  recognition 
between  teachers  sent  by  God  and  those  who 
have  desired  to  be  taught  of  God.  But  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  work  described  in  these 
verses  awaits  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  the  true 
Shepherd,  through  whom  the  sheep  are  to  be  led 
forth  from  the  fold.  To  Him  alone  apply  the 
words  in  their  completeness^  but  in  measure  they 
most  truly  belong  to  every  shepherd  whose  mission 
comes  through  Him. 

Ver.  8.  iil  that  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  xobbers :  bat  the  sheep  did  not  hear  thenu 
In  the  similitude  of  the  door,  Jesus  had  declared 
that  it  was  through  Him  alone  that  the  flocks 
could  come  out  of  the  Jewish  fold  into  the 
pastures  into  which  they  had  longed  to  enter; 
and  this  was  a  truth  not  depending  only  upon 
His  proclamation  of  it,  but  lying  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  The 
prophecies  had  fixed  the  thoughts  of  all  true 
Israelites  on  '  Him  that  cometh,  and  had  shown 
them  that  until  His  coming  their  hopes  could  not 
\yt  fulfilled.  But  some  had  forgotten  this,  and 
had  falsely  claimed  the  place  that  belonged  to 
Jesus,  each  deceiver  pretending  that  he  himself 
was  the  medium  through  which  God's  people 
were  to  be  led  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  nop». 
But  .those  who  trusted  in  God  and  waited 
patiently  for  Him  were  kept  by  Him  from  these 
deceivers :  '  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.' 

Such  is  the  general  sense  of  this  verse ;  it  is 
less  easy  to  fill  up  the  outline  it  presents.  We 
may  wdl  wonder  that  any  should  have  thought 
that  the  words  'all  that  came  before  me'  might 
include  the  prophets  of  the  former  dispensation ; 
for  the  context  most  clearly  proves  that  Jesus  is 
!^)eiddng  of  those  who  'came  before  Him,'  pro- 
jessing  to  be  *th€  door  of  the  sheep.*  The  word 
*  came,*  indeed,  can  hardly  be  interpreted  without 
the  thought  of  that  designation  so  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  *  He  that 
cometh.*  No  one  else  has  a  right  thus  to  say  *  I 
come,*  'I  have  come,*  *I  came.'  The  idea  of 
taking  the  work  of  Jesus  in  hand  lies  in  'came.' 
When,  accordingly,  setting  aside  the  thought  of 
all  true  prophets,  we  ask  who  they  are  to  whom 
this  description  applies,  we  naturally  think,  in  the 
firrt  instance,  of  false  Messiahs,  of  whom  many 


appeared  in  Jewish  history.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  have  no  record  of  a  claim  to  Messiahship 
earlier  than  the  time  when  these  words  were 
spoken.  This  answer  contains  too  positive  an 
assertion.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
Judas  of  Galilee  (mentioned  in  Acts  v.  37)  was 
r^arded  by  some  as  the  Christ ;  and  Gamaliel's 
words  respecting  Theudas  (Acts  v.  36)  may  very 
possibly  cover  a  similar  assumption.  The  Gospels 
reveal  a  state  of  Messianic  hope  out  of  which  such 
deception  might  easily  arise.  That  popular  insur- 
rections were  continually  occurring  is  a  notorious 
fact ;  and  if  Josephus,  our  chief  authority  for  the 
history  of  tms  period,  fails  to  give  us  a  careful 
account  of  the  religious  hopes  that  were  fostered 
by  the  leaders  of  revolt,  his  character  and  aims 
as  a  historian  are  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
his  silence.  But  whether  the  thought  of  fidse 
Messiahs  is  admissible  or  not,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  must  extend  much  farther,  and  must 
embrace  all  who  had  sought  to  turn  the  people 
from  waiting  for  the  promise  which  God  had 
given,  or  had  substituted  other  principles  of 
national  life  for  the  hope  of  the  Messiah.  Such 
had  long  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
and  teacning  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  These 
men  had  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses  to  make  void  the 
law  and  to  extinguish  the  promise  by  their  vain 
traditions,  and  for  their  selfish  ends ;  and  they 
are  certainlv,  perhaps  mainly,  thought  of  here. 

Ver.  9.  1  am  the  door:  liy  me  if  any  one  have 
entered  in,  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  enter 
in,  and  shall  go  oat  and  find  pasture.  From 
the  thought  of  the  'thieves  and  robbers,*  Jesus 
turns  to  that  of  '  a  shepherd  of  the  sheep.*  And 
as  entering  by  the  door  has  been  mentioned 
(ver.  i)  as  the  first  mark  of  a  true  shepherd.  He 
emphatically  repeats  His  former  saying,  'I  am 
the  door.*  In  ver.  7,  however,  as  ver.  8  shows, 
it  is  of  the  release  of  the  flock  from  the  fold  that 
we  must  chiefly  think  (and  therefore  the  words 
*  of  the  sheep '  were  naturally  added).  The  repe- 
tition here  introduces  the  other  application  of  the 
thought.  Whoever  has  entered  through  this 
Door  (Christ)  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  enter  in 
(to  the  fold),  and  shall  go  out  and  find  pasture 
(for  the  flock  over  which  he  is  placed  in  charge). 
The  repetition  of  'enter,'  it  will  be  seen,  involves 
no  tautology :  first  the  shepherd  passes  through 
the  door,  then  goes  into  the  neart  of  the  enclosure 
to  call  to  him  his  sheep.  He  goes  in  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  out  to  find  pasturage  for  the 
flocK  that  follows  him  from  the  fold.  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
'he  shall  be  saved.'  The  sudden  introduction 
of  this  thought  in  the  very  midst  of  figurative 
language  most  consistently  preserved  (the  door^ 
entering  go  out  and  find  pasture)  at  first  appears 
strange.  But  the  very  place  which  the  words 
hold  supplies  a  key  to  their  interpretation.  We 
cannot  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
whole  parable  is  instinct  with  the  thought  of 
salvation  in  its  general  sense,  and  that  what  is 
present  in  every  part  may  surely  be  expressed  in 
one.  It  is  true  that  in  our  Lord's  parables  we 
sometimes  find  a  rapid  transition  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified ;  but  such  an  intermixture  of 
fact  and  figure  as  (on  that  supposition)  is  found 
here,  we  meet  with  nowhere  else.  Whatever 
difficulty  may  arise,  the  words  must  connect  them- 
selves with  the  imagery  of  the  parable.  The 
chapters  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  referred  to  in 
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the  note  on  ver.  1,  show  at  once  how  this  is  pos- 
sible. We  have  before  seen  (see  chap.  iii.  3,  vii.  39, 
viiL  33,  etc)  how  suddenly  our  Lord  sometimes 
removes  His  hearers  into  a  (amiliar  region  of  Old 
Testament  history  or  prophecy.  To  the  teachers 
of  the  law,  who  were  the  hearers  of  most  of  the 
discourses  related  by  John,  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  well  Icnown ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  the  discourses  as  delivered 
omu  words  may  have  been  added,  not  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  thought,  but  helpful  to 
the  understanding  of  the  heajers.  One  of  the 
connecting  links  between  this  chapter  and  the 
last  is  the  evil  wrought  by  unworthy  and  false 
shepherds;  in  this  word  suddenly  introduced  in 
the  portraiture  of  a  true  sheoherd  we  have  vividly 
Inoog^t  before  us  all  that  the  prophets  had  said 
of  the  fate  of  the  unworthy.  Those  shepherds 
who  had  no  pity  on  the  flock,  but  said,  '  blessed 
be  the  Lord,  for  I  am  rich,'  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  'loaUied,'  and  he  gave  them  to  destruc- 
tion (Zech.  xi.  5,  8,  17).  From  all  such  penalty 
of  unfidthiulness  shall  the  true  shepherd  be  '  saved.* 
That  He  whose  love  to  His  flock  assigns  this 
punishment  to  the  unworthy  will  reward  the  fiuth- 
ttil|  may  not  be  expressed  in  the  figure,  but  in  the 
interpretation  it  holds  the  chief  pkice  :  to  such  a 
ihepoerd  of  souls  will  Jesus  give  salvation. — It 
should  perhaps  be  said  that  (probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  which  the  won^  '  he  shall 
be  faved'  seem  to  present)  this  verse  is  usually 
understood  as  relatmg  to  the  sAei^  and  not  to 
the  shiphtrds^  It  seems  impossible,  however, 
to  compare  the  language  here  used  with  that  of 
yen.  i,  2  without  conung  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  three  are  identical  in  subject. 

Ver.  10.  The  thief  oometh  not  bat  that  he 
nifty  steal,  and  kill,  and  destroy.  This  verse 
forms  a  link  of  connection  between  ver.  9  and 
▼er.  II,  presenting  first  the  contrast  between  a  true 
shephera  and  '  the  thief,'  and  then  preparing  the 
way  for  the  highest  contrast  of  all,  that  between 
the  thief  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  rightful 
Shepherd  has  entered  (ver.  9)  that  He  may  lead 
out  His  flock  to  the  pastures ;  the  thief  cometh 
only  to  steal  and  kill,  feeding  himself  and  not  the 
flock,  even  seeking  its  destruction.^!  came  that 
they  may  have  ufe,  and  that  they  may  have 
ahnndance.  To  this  point  the  figure  contained 
in  '  I  am  the  door '  has  been  more  or  less  clearly 
preserved,  for  the  shepherd  has,  and  the  thief  has 
not,  entered  the  fold  ty  the  door.  The  language 
now  before  us  does  not  really  depart  from  this  con- 
ception (for  in  opposition  to  those  who  *  came 
before'  Him  professing  to  be  'the  door  of  the 
sheep,' Jesus  here  says  ^l€ame\  although  it  agrees 
still  better  with  the  thought  of  ver.  11.  In  fact 
the  words  '  I  came '  stand  in  double  contrast, — 
¥fith  the  words  of  ver.  8,  and  with  the  first  words 
of  this  verse  *the  thief  cometh.'  By  whatever 
figure  JesQs  is  represented,  the  object  of  His 
appeanng  is  the  same,  that  His  sheep  may  live. 
The  life  and  abundance  are  the  reality  of  which 
the  pasturage  (ver.  9)  has  been  the  symbol.  As 
in  chap.  vii.  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
are  represented  by  abundant  streams  of  uving 
water,  so  here  the  regions  into  which  Jesus  is  lead- 
ing His  flock  are  regions  of  life  and  of  abundance. 
To  His  people  He  gives  eternal  life;  there  shall 
be  no  want  to  them  for  maintaining  their  life  in  all 
its  freedom  and  joy  5  their  *  cup  runneth  over.' 

Ver.  II.  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good 


shepherd  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep, 
llie  aspect  of  the  preamble  here  changes  :  in  the 
following  verses,  until  the  i6th,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  fold  or  of  the  door,  but  of  the  shepherd 
only  and  his  relation  to  the  flock.  The  word 
rendered  *  good '  occurs  but  seldom  in  this  Gospel : 
it  differs  from  the  word  ordinarily  so  translated 
(which  however  John  uses  still  less  frequently)  in 
that  it  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea  of  kind- 
ness, but  always  signifies  what  is  (outwardly  or 
inwardly)  beautiful,  noble,  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Hoth  words  may  be  used  to  denote  moral  excel- 
lence, and  with  but  slight  difference  of  meaning. 
Here  then  the  epithet  hieis  no  reference  to  kindness 
but  to  excellence  as  a  Shepherd.  Is  there  a 
shepherd  whose  work  is  not  onlv  faithful  but  all 
fair,  without  spot  or  defect,  such  a  Shepherd  of 
the  flock  is  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  highest  point 
which  the  Shepherd's  faithfulness  can  reach  is  His 
laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep :  when  the  wolf 
assaults  the  flock,  the  Good  Shepherd  repels  him, 
although  He  die  in  the  attempt.  Strictly  taken 
these  words  are  general,  and  may  be  said  of  every 
noble  shepherd;  but,  connected  with  the  first 
clause,  they  in  effect  declare  what  is  done  by  Jesus 
Himself.  Our  Lord's  hearers  at  the  time  would 
understand  no  more  than  this,  that  at  the  peril  of 
His  life  He  would  defend  His  flock ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  chap.  xi.  51  without  seeing  in  the 
words  a  reference  to  the  truth  declared  in  chap, 
iii.  14,  15,  xii.  32, — the  atoning  death  of  the 
Redeemer  which  brings  life  to  the  world. 

Vers.  12,  13.  He  that  is  an  hireling  and  not 
a  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not, 
beholdeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the 
sheep  and  fleeth  (and  the  wolf  catcheth  them 
and  scattereth),  because  he  is  an  hireling  and 
careth  not  for  the  dieep.  A  true  shepherd  will 
purchase  the  life  of  his  sheep  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life.  The  man  who  has  taken  the  work 
of  a  shepherd  for  hire,  who  is  only  a  hireling  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep,  abandons  them  as  soon 
as  danger  approaches,  and  gains  his  own  life  at 
the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  sheep.  Since  the  sheep 
are  not  to  him  as  '  his  own  the  very  name  of 
shepherd  is  denied  him.  It  ma^  seem  that  the 
climax  which  usually  shows  itself  in  the  narratives 
and  discourses  of  Uiis  Gospel  is  here  wanting, 
'  thief'  and  '  robber '  being  far  strong  terms  of 
reprobation  than  'hireling.'  But  it  is  not  really 
so :  the  thief  at  all  events  has  betrayed  no  trust, 
and  is  less  guilty  than  the  hireling  who  in  the  hour 
of  need  forsakes  the  duty  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  fulfil.  Whom  then  does  the  hireling  represent  ? 
If  'the  thief  who  comes  under  the  uuise  of 
shepherd  stands  for  all  who  force  themselves  into 
the  place  of  rulers  and  guides,  for  the  sake  of 
private  gain,  'the  hireling'  seems  to  represent 
those  who  held  such  place  by  lawful  right,  but 
when  faithfulness  was  needed  most  deserted  duty 
through  fear.  Godet  points  to  chap.  xii.  42  as  ex- 
emplifying the  description  here  given.  The  lawful 
rulers  dare  not  avow  their  own  convictions  and 
thus  guard  the  people  who  trust  in  them;  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  is  too  strong  for  them ;  they  save 
themselves  oy  silence  and  give  up  those  for  whom 
they  should  care  to  the  persecution  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  will  yield  to  the  foe  and  deny  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  many  will  be  scattered.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  *  the  wolf*  may  here  repre- 
sent this  spirit  of  Judaism,  but  we  should  rather 
say  that  it  is  the  enemy  (Luke  x.  19)  of  God  and 
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man  who  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  the 
natural  foe  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  Shepherd. 
Whatever  agenqr  may  be  used,  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  murderous  design  is  the  spirit  of  evil,  the 
Devil,  be  who  was  *a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning.' 

Vers.  14,  15.  I  am  the  good  ahepheid,  and  I 
know  mine  own,  and  mine  own  know  me,  even 
aa  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the 
Father.  And  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 
As  the  figure  of  ver.  7  was  repeated  in  ver.  9,  that 
it  might  receive  a  new  and  blessed  application,  so 
here  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  figure  presented 
in  the  nth  verse.  The  repetition  removes  from 
view  the  unworthy :  we  are  brought  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  Jesus  and  His  own.  First 
and  last  m  these  two  verses  stand  the  two  clauses 
of  the  former  verse,  altered  only  in  so  far  that 
what  there  was  said  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  here 
said  of  Jesus  Himself  ('/  lay  down*).  Between 
these  two  clauses  are  placed  two  other  sayings,  the 
first  suggested  at  once  by  the  figure  used,  the 
second  rising  higher  than  any  earlier  words  of  the 
parable.  Smcc  Jesus  is  the  good  Shepherd,  His 
sheep  hear  His  voice  and  He  calleth  His  own 
sheep  by  name  (ver.  3) :  hence  He  says  that  He 
knows  (recognises)  His  own  sheep  and  His  own 
know  (recognise)  Him.  But  once  more  (see  chap, 
viii.  38)  He  places  in  parallelism  His  own  relation 
to  the  Father  and  the  relation  of  His  own  to  Him. 
He  looks  on  the  sheep  and  sees  at  once  that  they 
are  His:  they  see  Him  and  hear  His  voice  and 
know  that  He  is  their  Shepherd.  So  the  Father 
looks  on  Him  and  sees  in  Him  the  Good  Shepherd 
whom  He  sent :  He  looks  on  the  Father,  and  con- 
stantly recognises  His  presence  as  the  Father  with 
Him.  There  is  wonderful  beauty  and  elevation  in 
the  compsurison ;  no  saying  of  our  Lord  goes 
beyond  this  in  unfolding  the  intimacy  of  com- 
munion between  Himselfand  His  people  which  it 
reveals  and  promises.  They  arc  His,  as  He  is  the 
Father's.  It  seems  very  probable  that  in  these 
words  there  lies  a  reference  to  ver.  2,  where  we 
read  that  he  who  stands  at  the  gate  admits  the  true 
shepherd  within  the  fold,  recognising  him,  dis- 
tinguishing him  at  once  from  those  who  falsely 
claim  the  name,  just  as  the  shepherd  distinguishes 
his  own  sheep  from  those  that  are  not  of  his  flock. — 
These  two  verses  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of 
structure.  As  in  the  simplest  examples  of^  Hebrew 
poetry,  thought  is  attached  to  thought,  one  member 
IS  placed  in  parallelism  with  another.  Yet,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  poetry  of  which  this  reminds  us,  a 
dependence  of  thought  upon  thought  may  be  in- 
ferred, though  it  is  not  expressed.  Thus  we  have 
seen  that,  if  Jesus  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  it  must 
be  true  that  He  recognises  His  own  sheep.  So 
also  (and  it  b  to  point  out  this  that  wc  call  atten- 
tion to  the  structure  of  the  verse)  the  Father's 
recognition  of  Him  closely  connects  itself  with  His 
laying  down  His  life,  as  the  Shepherd  for  the 
sheepi  In  this  the  Father  sees  the  highest  proof 
of  His  devotion  to  the  work  He  has  accepted :  in 
the  spirit  of  constant  readiness  for  this  crowning 
act  of  love  lie  recognises  the  Father's  constant 
presence  and  love  (ver.  17).  And,  as  the  words 
of  the  verse  bear  witness  to  the  Father's  care  for 
man  (not  less  truly  and  powerfully  because  this 
meaning  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  words), 
it  is  easy  to  sqb  once  more  with  what  fitness  we 
here  read  *the  Father,*  and  not  simply  'my  Father' 
(9ee  chap.  viii.  27,  38). 
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Ver.  16.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must  lead,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice.  Not  in  the  Jewish 
Church  only  was  there  a  work  of  preparation  fot 
His  coming :  the  light  had  been  shining  in  the 
darkness  (chap.  i.  5), — the  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  (L  9).  Many  in  me  Gentile  world  were 
waiting  only  to  hear  His  voice :  they  will  recog- 
nise their  Shepherd,  and  He  will  know  His  own 
sheep.  He  rq^rds  them  as  His  own  even  now 
('other  sheep  / have'*) ;  they  are  not  shunning  the 
light  and  seeking  darkness ;  He  receives  them  now 
as  His  Father's  gift  to  Him.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  a  question  which  the  words  immediately 
suggest :  Does  our  Lord  speak  of  these  '  other 
sheep'  of  the  Gentile  world  as  abiding  in  9L.foldf 
It  nught  be  so.  We  cannot  see  that  mere  would 
be  difficulty  in  regarding  that  dispensation  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  the  dealings  of  the  One  Father 
with  the  heathen  world  (to  which  had  been  given 
no  such  revelation  as  the  Jews  possessed,  but  in 
which  He  had  never  left  Himself  without  witness), 
as  symbolized  hy  a  'fold.'  But  there  does  seem 
to  be  an  intentional  avoidance  of  any  word  that 
would  necessarily  suggest  this  image  here.  No 
mention  is  made  of  'entering  in'  to  the  place 
where  these  sheep  abide,  or  of  the  door  through 
which  they  pass.  The  word  '  lead '  is  used  again, 
but,  whereas  in  ver.  3  we  read  that  the  Shepherd 
leadeth  out  His  own  sheep  from  the  Jewish  fold, 
here  He  says  only  'them  sJso  I  must  lettd.^  We 
conclude  therefore  that  it  was  not  without  design 
that  Jesus  said — not  '  I  have  sheep  of  another  fold,' 
but — *  I  have  other  sheep,  not  of  this  fold.'  The 
language  of  chap.  xi.  52  suggests  rather  that  these 
'  other  sheep '  have  been  comparatively  shelterless, 
not  drawn  together  by  any  shepherd's  care,  but 
'  scattered  abroad.'  Their /oj/  has  been  altogether 
diflcrent  from  that  of  the  devout  Israelite ;  but  the 
future  of  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  the  same.  As 
in  the  case  of  Israel,  so  here  the  whole  work  of 
bringing  liberty  and  life  is  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Himself:  it  is  a  work  that  He  must  do  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  34,  ix.  4,  etc.),  for  it  is  His  Father's 
will.  He  seeks  the  scattered  sheep ;  they  come 
together  to  Him  ;  He  places  Himself  at  the  head 
of  this  other  flock  ;  His  voice  keeps  them  near  to 
Him.  Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  figure,  we 
recognise  once  more  how  Jesus  includes  all  the 
work  of  faith  and  discipleship  in  '  hearing  Him ' 
(see  chap.  viii.  31,  40,  47):  all  that  had  been 
wanting  to  these  heirs  of  a  lower  dispensation  is 
supplied  when  they  hear  1  lis  voice.  — And  they  shall 
become  one  flock«  one  shepheid.  Then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saving  that  is  written,  One  flock. 
One  Shepherd  (Ezck.  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  22-24). 
As  written  by  the  prophet  indeed  the  words  have 
express  reference  to  the  reuniting  of  scattered  and 
divided  Israel ;  but,  as  in  countless  other  instances, 
the  history  of  Israel  is  a  parable  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  apostolic  comment  on  the  verse  is 
found  in  Ephesians,  chap.  ii.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  in  the  Authorised  Version  the  rendering  *  one 
fold '  should  have  found  a  place,  instead  of  '  one 
flock.  *  The  whole  thought  of  the  parable  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  this  error,  which  is  the  less 
excusable  inasmuch  as  the  word  which  actually 
does  mean  'fold'  (a  word  altogether  dissimilar) 
occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  Our  first  and 
greatest  translator,  William  Tyndale,  rightly  under- 
stood the  words :  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  and 
of  Erasmus  was  in  this  case  prejudicial,  and  led 
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Coverdalc  (who  in  his  own  Bible  of  1535  had 
followed  Tjmdale)  to  introduce  the  wrong  transla- 
tion  into  the  Great  Bible  of  1539.  We  may  well 
wonder  that  the  Vulgate  should  contain  so  strange 
a  mistake;  the  older  Latin  version  was  here  correct, 
but  was  changed  by  Jerome. 

Ver.  17.  l%erefore  doth  the  Father  love  me, 
beoaxifle  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it 
again.  In  ver.  15  we  have  read  of  the  Fathcr*s 
recognition  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  His  devotion  to  the  shepherd's 
work  and  possession  of  the  shepherd's  character 
in  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  These 
verses  take  up  and  expand  that  thought,  speaking 
not  of  recognition  only  but  of  love.  But  it  is  with 
ver.  16  that  ver.  17  is  immediately  connected.  '  I 
must'  had  expressed  complete  union  with  His 
Father's  will :  the  prophecy  that  follows  brought 
into  view  the  full  and  certain  accomplishment  of 
the  Father's  purpose.  On  this  account,  because  of 
this  union  of  will  and  this  devotion  to  His  pur- 
pose, '  the  Father '  (note  once  more  how  perfect  is 
the  fitness  of  this  name  here)  loveth  Him, — 
namely,  because  He  layeth  down  His  life  that  He 
may  take  it  again.  The  two  parts  of  this  state- 
ment must  be  closely  joined  together.  The  perfect 
conformity  to  the  Father's  will  is  shown  not  in 
laying  down  the  life  only,  but  also  in  taking  it 
again.  The  duty  of  the  Shepherd,  as  set  forth  in 
vers.  15,  16,  can  only  in  this  way  be  accomplished. 
He  gives  His  life  to  purchase  life  for  His  sheep, 
but  oesides  this  He  must  continue  to  lead  the  flock 
of  which  He  is  the  Only  Shepherd.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  His  work,  therefore,  He  could  not  give 
Himself  to  death  without  the  purpose  of  taking 
His  life  again :  He  died  that  His  own  may  ever 
live  in  His  life. — But,  if  the  Father's  love  can  rest 
on  the  Son  who  is  obedient  even  unto  death,  and 
unto  life  through  death,  it  is  essential  that  the 
obedience  be  entirely  free.  Hence  the  words  of 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  18.  No  man  taketh  it  fh>m  me,  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  He  lays 
down  His  life  of  Himself.  He  has  the  right  to  do 
this,  and  the  rieht  to  take  the  life  again. — This 
commandment  I  received  of  my  Father.  By 
His  Father's  express  commission  He  has  this  right 
of  free  decision.  For  the  first  time  Jesus  here 
speaks  of  the  'commandment'  which  He  has 
received,  and  the  use  of  this  term  is  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  position  He  has  assumed  throughout 
the  parable,  the  Shepherd  of  God's  flock,  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  On  the  word  Move '  (ver.  17) 
cee  note  on  chap.  v.  20 :  the  word  found  in  that ' 


verse  is  not  used  here,  for  the  reason  there  ex- 
plained.  A  nucstion  is  often  asked  in  relation  tc 
the  words  of  these  verses :  if  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  is  that  the  Father  raised  the  Son  from  the 
dead,  how  can  Jesus  speak  as  He  here  does  about 
His  resumption  of  life  ?  But,  if  the  words  '  this 
commandment'  be  interpreted  as  above,  to  refer 
to  the  Father's  will  that  the  death  and  resurrection 
should  rest  on  the  free  choice  of  Jesus,  the  answer 
is  plain  :  Jesus  took  His  life  again  in  voluntarily 
accepting  the  exercise  of  His  Father's  power.  If 
we  und^tand  the  *  commandment  *  to  relate — not 
to  the  possession  of  right  or  power,  but — to  the 
actual  death  and  resurrection,  the  answer  isdifferent, 
but  not  less  easy:  Jesus  in  rising  from  the  dead 
freely  obeys  the  Father's  will, — the  Father's  will 
is  still  the  ultimate  source  of  the  action  of  the 
Son. 

Ver.  19.  There  arose  a  division  again  among 
the  Jews  because  of  these  words.  The  effect 
related  in  chap.  vii.  43,  ix.  16,  is  again  produced. 
This  time  however  (as  in  chap.  viii.  31)  *  the  Jews* 
themselves  are  divided.  The  preceding  parable 
therefore  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
many  who  were  hostile  to  Jesus,  as  well  as  of 
Pharisees  (chap.  ix.  40)  who  may  have  been  half 
convinced. 

Vers.  20,  21.  And  many  of  them  said.  He  hath 
a  demon,  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye  him? 
Others  said,  These  are  not  the  sayings  of  one 
that  is  possessed  by  a  demon.  (^  a  demon 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?  In  the  other  instances 
quoted  above  the  division  of  feeling  had  been 
between  'some*  and  'others:*  here,  where  *ihe 
Jews*  are  in  question,  many  are  driven  by  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  more  bitter  hostility,  repeating 
and  extending  the  charge  of  which  we  read  in 
chap.  vii.  20,  viii.  48.  But  there  are  others  whom 
the  miracle  related  in  chap.  ix.  had  impressed, 
though  at  the  time  they  did  not  stand  up  against 
the  action  of  their  party  (chap.  ix.  34).  The 
effect  produced  on  them  by  tne  miracle  which 
Jesus  wrought  is  now  deepened  by  His  teaching ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus  the  '  sign '  prepared 
the  way  for  the  instruction  of  the  'words.  In  the 
question  asked  we  have  the  same  association  of 
teaching  and  miracle.  A  man  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  evil  could  hot  say  such  things  as  these :  a  demon 
(though  he  might  be  supposed  able  to  cast  out 
another  demon)  could  not  restore  to  the  blind  their 
sight  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  these  last 
words  the  tendency  of  the  Evangelist  to  close  a 
section  with  words  that  recall  its  opening,  thus 
binding  all  the  parts  of  a  narrative  into  one 
whole. 


Chapter  X.    22-42. 

/^sus  at  fte  Feast  of  the  Dedication, — T/te  increasing  contrasts  of  Faith  and 

Unbelief 


AND  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,*  and' 
it 


22 

23  Jr\    it  was  winter.     And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple*  in 

24  'Solomon's  porch.      Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him,*  "Actum.!-, 

'  There  came  to  pass  at  that  time  the  feast  of  the  dedication  at  Jentsalem 
*  omit  and         •  temple-courts         *  The  Jews  therefore  surrounded  him 
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and  said  unto  him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  * 

25  If  thou  be*  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.    Jesus  answered  them, 

I  told  you,  and  ye  believed '  not :  *  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  ^  Ver.  38. 

26  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.     But  ^ye  believe  not,  <^ciip.^l 
2T  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.'    ^  My  ^^«rs.  4, 14. 

sheep  '  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me : '  chap,  xviu. 

28  And   I  give  unto  them  / eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never /chAp.iU.  15. 
'^  perish,  neither  shall  any  w^/i  *•  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  ^chap.iii.i6. 

29  *  My  Father,  '  which  gave  "  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and    SStJi^iu. 

30  no  man  "  is  able  to  pluck  them}*  out  of  my"  Father's  hand.    *  I    li'  ComV 

31  and  my^*  Father  are  one.     'Then**  the  Jews  took  up  stones    ryiS'.J!'^^' 

,  A  Chap.  Jay. 

32  again  to  stone  him.    Jesus  answered  them.  Many  good  works    28. 
have  I  shewed  you  from  my"  Father:  for  which  of  those"  *chap.'x^i.  * 

33  works  do  ye  stone  me.^     The  Jews  answered  him,  saying,"  For  ' chap.  via. 
a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  '"for  blasphemy;  and  «chap.xix.7. 

34  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  "makest  thyself  God.     Jesus  «chap.Y  xs. 
answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  "I  said.  Ye  are  * Ps. Uwdi 6. 

35  gods?     If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God 

36  came,  and  ^the  scripture  cannot  be  broken;  Say  ye  of  him, /*  See  chap, 
^whom  the  Father  hath"  sanctified,"  and  sent  into  the  world,  ^chap.Vi. 27. 
Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the "  Son  of  God  ? 

37  *"  If    I   do   not    the   works   of    my   Father,    believe    me   not.  rChap.xv.24. 

38  But  if  I  do,  though"  ye  believe  not  me,  'believe  the  works:  *Ver.as, 

^^  chao.  XIV  1 1 

that  ye  may  know,  and  believe,'*  that  '  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  /Sjeeiha^ 

39  I  in  him."    Therefore"  they  "sought  again  to  take  "  him  :  but  «cbip.  vii. 
he  escaped  '*  out  of  their  hand.  vin.  5J. 

40  And  went"   away  again   beyond  Jordan  into*'  the  place 

41  "^  where  John  at  first  baptized;"  and  there  he  abode.     And  » chap.  1 28. 
many  resorted  "  unto  him,  and  said,'®  John  did  no  miracle : " 

42  but  all  things  that"  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.     And 
^  many  believed  on  "  him  there. 

*  How  long  dost  thou  excite  our  soul 
■  concerning        •  omtt  as  I  said  unto  you 
*'  omit  them       **  the  **  omit  Then 

^'  omit  hath  *®  consecrated 


tvSee  chpp. 

•  ••  • 

viii.  30. 


art 


10 


one 


*®  even  if 

••  omit  Therefore 

*•  And  he  went 


21 

24 


recognise 


seize 


*'  unto 


29 


came  '®  and  they  said 


31 


sign 


'  believe 
^*  hath  given 
^*  these  **  omit  saying 

*®  omit  the 
2'  in  the  Father 
'*  and  he  went  forth 
'*  was  at  first  baptizing 
*•  whatsoever  *^  in 


Contents.  The  contest  with  the  Jews  is  con- 
tinued. The  section  strikingly  illustrates  the  plan 
of  the  gospel  (i)  by  taking  up  again  that  claim  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  which  had,  more  than 
anything  else,  provoked  the  opposition  of  His 
enemies;  (2)  by  bringing  into  notice  His  return 
to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  He  had  been 
first  made  manifest  by  the  Baptist  to  Israel,  and 
where  confession  is  now  made  by*  *  many  *  that 
everything  spoken  of  Him  by  the  Baotist  at  His 
entrance  upon  His  public  ministry  nad  proved 


true.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  culminating- 
point  of  the  conflict,  and  the  pause  before  the 
highest  manifestation  by  Jesus  of  Himself  as  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  The  subordinate  parts 
are— (I)  x.  22-39  J  (2)  vers.  40-42. 

Ver.  22.  There  came  to  pain  at  that  time  the 
feast  of  the  dedication  at  Jerusalem:  it  was 
winter.  With  these  words  we  enter  on  a  new 
scene,  where  the  Evangelist  first  sets  before  us 
the  outward  circumstances,  expressing  them,  after 
his   usual    manner,   by   three   clauses.      Where 
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and  how  the  weeks  intervening  between  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  chap.  vii.  and  the  feast 
now  mentioned  were  spent  John  does  not  inform 
us.  Once  more  he  shows  clearly  that  his  intention 
is  not  to  give  a  continuous  narrative ;  for,  though 
he  has  clearly  defined  two  points  of  time  (the  two 
festivals),  he  records  in  the  interval  events  of  but 
two  or  three  days.  The  festival  here  spoken  of 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  B.C.  165. 
For  three  years  the  sanctuary  had  been  desolate, 
and  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  had  been  placed 
an  altar  for  idol-worship.  After  the  victory  gained 
at  Bethsura  (or  Bethzur),  the  first  thought  of  Judas 
was  to  '  cleanse  and  dedicate  the  sanctuary  *  which 
had  been  profaned.  The  altar  of  burnt-offering 
was  taken  down,  and  a  new  altar  built ;  and  all 
Israel  '  ordained  that  the  days  of  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season  from  year 
to  year  by  the  space  of  eight  dajrs,  from  the  five 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Cisleu,  with  mirth 
and  gladness'  (i  Mace.  iv.  59).  The  date  would 
correspond  to  a  late  day  in  our  month  of  December. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  following  verses  any  words 
of  our  Lord  which  directly  relate  to  this  Kstlval ; 
but  those  readers  who  have  noted  how  carefully 
the  Evangelist  points  to  the  idea  of  every  Jewish 
feast  as  nilfillea  in  Jesus  will  not  suppose  that 
there  is  an  exception  here.  Having  heard  the 
words  of  chap.  ii.  19,  he  could  not  but  associate 
his  Lord  with  the  temple  :  and  a  feast  which  com* 
memorated  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  must 
have  had  great  significance  in  his  eyes.  The 
mention  of  tne  time  of  year  connects  itself  naturally 
with  the  choice,  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse,  of  the 
covered  walk  (*  Solomon's  Porch  *) ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  the  fact  is  mentioned  recalls  at  once 
chap.  xiii.  30,  where  every  one  acknowledges  that 
the  closing  words  are  more  than  a  note  of  time  : 
the  *  night  *  there  and  the  *  winter '  here  are  felt 
by  the  narrator  to  be  true  emblems  of  the  events 
which  he  records. 

Ver.  23.  And  JesoB  walked  in  the  temple- 
oonxtB,  in  Solomon's  porch.  The  *  porch '  which 
bore  Solomon's  name  was  a  covered  colonnade  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple. 
According  to  Josephus  this  '  porch  *  was  the  work 
of  Solomon  :  at  all  events  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  massive  foundations  were  laid  by  him, 
though  the  clobters  which  he  built  were  in  ruins 
when  Herod  began  his  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Ver.  24.  The  Jews  therefore  torronnded  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  How  long  doet  then  excite 
oar  aonl  t  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly. 
The  recurrence  of  the  oft  -  repeated  term  *  the 
Jews'  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  tone  and 
design  of  the  question  asked.  Taking  advantage, 
perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  temple-courts,  and  not  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  listening  'multitude,'  His  enemies  encompass 
Him,  determined  to  gain  from  Him  such  an 
avowal  of  His  Messiah^hip  as  shall  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  designs  against  His  life. — The 
expression  which  in  the  Authorised  Version  is 
rendered  '  make  us  to  doubt '  has  received  various 
explanations.  That  adopted  by  us  is  perhaps, 
upion  the  whole,  the  most  probable.  Another, 
however,  may  be  suggested  by  what  is  at  least  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  verb  used  by  the 
Jews  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  our  Lord  for 
*  taketh  *  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  18,  and  that 
the  noun  now  rendered  *  soul '  is  more  probably 
'b'fc,'  and  is  indeed  so  translated  in  ver.    17. 


Following  these  hints  we  venture  to  ask  whether 
the  words  may  not  mean,  '  How  long  dost  thou 
take  away  our  life?'  They  will  then  be  one  of 
those  unconscious  prophecies,  of  those  unconscious 
testimonies  to  the  going  on  of  something  deeper 
than  they  were  themselves  aware  of,  which  John 
delights  to  find  on  the  lips  of  the  opponents  ot 
Jesus.  They  were  stirring  up  their  enmity  against 
Him  to  a  pitch  which  was  to  lead  them  to  take 
away  His  life;  and  by  their  words  they  confess 
that  He  is  taking  away  theirs.  It  is  not  meant, 
in  what  has  now  been  said,  to  assert  that  the  Jews 
actually  intended  to  express  this,  but  only  that 
John  sees  it  in  the  language  which  they  use.  They 
meant  only.  How  long  dost  thou  excite  us  or  keep 
us  in  suspense  ?  Put  an  end  to  this  by  speaking 
plainly,— ^r  (more  literally)  by  speaking  out, 
telling  all  Thou  hast  to  tell. 

Ver.  25.  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  yon,  and 
ye  believe  not:  the  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  oonceming 
me.  A  demand  so  made  was  never  granted  by 
Jesus.  They  had  already  received  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  to  this  He  refers  them.  He  again 
speaks  of  both  word  and  deed.  What  He  had 
said  (see  chap.  v.  19,  viii.  36,  56,  58)  had  shown 
clearly  who  He  is ;  what  He  had  done  had  borne 
witness  concerning  Him  (see  chap.  v.  36).'  But 
both  word  and  works  had  failed  to  lead  them  to 
belief  in  Him. 

Ver.  26.  But  ye  belicTe  not,  because  ye  are 
not  of  my  sheep.  In  chap.  viii.  47  He  had  said 
that  they  heard  not  His  words  because  they  were 
not  of  God  :  the  same  thought  is  expressed  here, 
but  with  a  change  of  figure.  There  is  no  reference 
to  an  essential  or  necessary  state,  to  any  '  decree ' 
through  the  operation  of  which  they  were  in- 
capable of  faith.  They  have  not  the  character, 
the  disposition,  of  His  sheep ;  through  this  moral 
defect  (for  which  they  are  themselves  responsible, 
see'chap.  iii.  19,  etc.)  they  will  not  believe.  This 
is  brought  out  more  fully  in  the  next  verse. 

Vers.  27,  28.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  And  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  one  pluck  them  ont  of 
my  hand.  In  these  verses  is  given  a  description 
of  the  true  sheep.  The  description  is  rhythmical, 
and  rises  to  a  climax.  The  first  couplet  expresses 
some  property  of  the  sheep,  the  second  a  corre- 
sponding attitude  or  action  of  the  Shepherd  ;  and 
each  successive  couplet  takes  us  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  blessing. 

1.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 
And  I  know  them  ; 

2.  And  they  follow  me. 

And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 

3.  And  they  shall  never  peri.sh. 

And  no  one  »hall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 

The  couplets,  as  will  be  seen,  express  successively 
the  mutual  recognition  of  sheep  and  Shepherd  (for 
this  is  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word  here 
rendered  'know,* — see  the  note  on  vers.  14,  15) ; 
\hit  present  gift  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  follow 
Jesus  (see  chap.  viiL  12,  etc.) ;  the  lasting  safety 
of  Uiose  who  thus  follow  Him  and  abide  with 
Him.  The  description  presents  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  action  of  *  the  Tews '  who  were  not  of 
His  sheep  (ver.  26) ;  who,  though  He  had  so  often 
manifested  Himself  to  them  by  word  and  work, 
yet  had  never  recognised  His  voice,  but  came  to 
I  Tim  saying,  *  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.  * 
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From  thb  contrast  arises  the  order  of  the  clauses  in 
these  verses,  an  order  different  from  that  in  ver.  14. 

Vers.  29,  3a  My  Father,  which  hath  given 
tbfloi  me,  is  greater  than  aU ;  and  no  one  is  able 
to  yhkck  oat  of  the  Father's  hand.  I  and  the 
Father  are  one.  The  apparent  object  of  these 
words  is  to  establish  more  completely  the  safety 
of  His  sheep.  But  in  answering  this  purpose  they 
also  answer  a  still  higher  end ;  they  are  a  revela- 
tioo  of  Jesus  Himself.  In  effect  they  give  a  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  Jews,  but  such  a  reply  as 
only  the  heart  prepared  to  listen  to  the  truth  will 
receive.  Jesus  has  spoken  of  *  My  sheep  ;*  they 
are  His  by  reason  of  His  Father's  gift.  The 
Father  who  has  given  will  maintain  the  gift :  and 
He  b  greater  than  all  who  could  seek  to  snatch 
away  the  sheep, — none  can  snatch  aught  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Father.  The  progress  of  the 
thought  is  perfectly  simple,  but  the  transition  from 
•my  Father'  to  'the  Father'  is  full  of  meaning. 
The  latter  name  is  fitly  used,  since  here  the  axiom 
of  Divine  Almightincss  is  expressed  ;  the  same 
name,  moreover,  is  most  appropriate  in  a  passage 
which  traces  the  development  of  God's  purpose  to 
make  men  His  sons  through  His  Son.  Jesus  has 
used  the  same  words  of  Himself  and  of  the  Father ; 
•  no  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,' — '  no 
oiie  can  pluck  out  of  the  Father^s  hand.'  He 
might  have  left  His  hearers  to  draw  the  certain 
inference,  but  He  will  so  far  grant  their  request 
as  to  •  tell '  this  *  plainly  : '  *  I  and  the  Father  are 
one.*  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  thb  saying  that 
goes  beyond  the  revelation  of  chap.  v. ;  but  its 
terseness  and  its  simple  force  give  it  a  new  signifi- 
cance. Unity  of  action,  purpose,  power,  may  be 
what  the  context  chiefly  requires  us  to  recognbe 
as  expressed  in  these  words ;  but  the  impression 
which  was  made  upon  the  Jews  (ver.  31),  tne  fuller 
statement  of  ver.  38,  the  analogy  of  chap.  v.  and 
of  expressions  (stiU  more  closely  parallel)  in  chap. 
xviL  forbid  us  to  depart  from  the  most  ancient 
Christian  exposition  which  sees  in  this  sa3ring  of 
Jesus  no  less  than  a  claim  of  unity  of  essence  with 
the  Father. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to 
■tone  huL  Their  view  of  the  blasphemy  of  His 
words  is  given  more  fully  in  ver.  33.  The  word 
'again *  carries  us  back  to  chap.  viii.  59,  where  a 
similar  attempt  b  recorded,  but  in  less  definite 
language.  There  we  see  the  Jews  taking  up, 
hastily  snatching  up,  stones  that  lay  near,  to  '  cast 
on  Him  :  *  here  their  resolve  to  inflict  the  penalty 
for  blasphemy  appears  more  distinctly  in  their 
attempt  to  *  stone  Him.'  The  two  words  rendered 
'  take  up '  are  also  different,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Evangelbt  here  presents  the  Jews  as  bearing 
up  the  stones  on  high,  in  the  very  act  of  preparing 
to  bury  Him  beneath  them.  The  climax  ought 
not  to  pass  unobserved. — They  are  arrested  by 
Hb  words. 

Ver.  32.  Jesns  answered  them.  Many  good 
works  nave  I  showed  you  from  the  Father ;  for 
which  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  On  the 
the  word  '  good '  see  the  note  on  ver.  1 1 :  every 
work  He  Ikis  shown  them  has  borne  the  perfect 
stamp  of  a  work  noble  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  for 
He  has  shown  it  'from  the  Father,'  who  sent 
llim  and  ever  works  with  and  in  Him.  He 
knew  that  they  were  enraged  at  Hb  word,  and  yet 
He  speaks  here  of  Hb  tvorks :  the  works  and  the 
i%ords  are  essentially  one, — alike  manifestations  of 
Himself 
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Ver.  33.  The  Jews  answered  him.  For  a  good 
work  we  stone  thee  not;  bnt  for  blasphemy; 
and  becanse  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest 
thyself  God.  These  words  show  conclusively  how 
the  saying  of  ver.  30  was  understood  by  those  who 
heard  it :  they  perceive  now  who  b  meant  by  '  the 
Father'  (comp.  viii.  27),  and  see  that  to  claim 
oneness  with  Him  b  to  claim  Deity.  AU  recollec- 
tion of  'good  works'  and  indeed  all  evidence 
whatever  they  cast  away,  treating  such  a  claim  af 
incapable  of  support  by  any  evidence. 

Ver.  34.  Jesus  answered  them,  Is  it  not  written 
in  your  Iftw,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  ?  The  quotation 
b  from  Ps.  Ixxxii.  (the  word  *  law '  being  used,  as 
in  chap.  xv.  25  and  some  other  places,  for  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  generally),  '  I  have  said.  Ye 
are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one 
of  the  princes. '  The  psalm  is  a  reproof  of  un- 
righteous judges.  Its  opening  words  bring  before 
us  God  judging  '  among  the  gods,' — that  is,  among 
the  judges,  for  the  sacred  name  b  in  other  passages 
(Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8,  and  probably  xxii.  28)  given 
to  those  who  were  to  the  people  the  representatives 
of  God,  and  gave  judgment  in  His  name.  In 
following  verses  of  the  psalm  as  far  as  ver.  7,  it  b 
supposed  by  some  that  God  Himself  b  the  Speaker 
(comp.  Ps.  1. ).  If  so,  the  words  *  Ye  are  gods '  are 
here  quoted  as  if  spoken  by  God  ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  '  he  called '  must  be  similarly  explained.  It 
seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the  rebuke  of 
the  judges'  injustice  b  adminbtered  by  the  psalmbt 
in  his  own  person ;  and  in  ver.  35  the  meaning 
will  either  be  that  the  law  *  called,'  or  the  speaker 
implied  in  the  emphatic  'I,'  vb.  the  psalmbt 
writing  under  inspiration  from  God  and  expressing 
Hb  mmd.  In  any  case  the  pronoun  '  I '  b  strongly 
marked, — I  myself,  who  utter  the  rebuke  and  had 
foretold  the  punbhment,  had  borne  witness  to  the 
dignity  of  the  position  of  the  judge. 

Vers.  35,  36.  If  he  called  Uiem  gods,  unto 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture 
cannot  be  broken;  Say  ye  of  him,  whom  the 
Father  consecrated,  and  sent  into  the  world. 
Thou  blasphemest;  because  I  said,  I  am  Son 
of  God?  If  (I)  the  speaker  in  the  psalm  called 
men  'gods'  because  the  word  of  God  (the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will,  which,  as  judges,  they 
were  bound  to  carry  out)  was  given  to  them ;  and 
if  (2)  thb  passage  of  scripture  cannot  be  broken, 
cannot  be  set  aside,  but  must  be  taken  as  inspired 
by  God,  how  can  they  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy? 
To  the  judges  the  *  word  of  God  came :  Jesus 
was  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father  to  declare 
Hb  will,  as  Himself  *The  Word.'  The  jud^ 
were  commissioned  by  God  for  the  work  to  which 
they  proved  unfaithful :  He,  consecrated  by  the 
Father  to  His  work,  had  but  fulfilled  His  trust 
when  He  declared  Himself  Son  of  Go<l.  If  then 
the  judge,  as  a  partial  and  imperfect  expression  of 
God  (if  we  may  so  speak)  to  the  people  received 
the  name  of  *  god,'  with  infinitely  higher  right  may 
Jesus  call  Himself  Son  of  God.  His  claim  of  the 
name  was  in  itself  no  foundation  for  their  charge  : 
their  own  law  should  have  taught  them  thb. 

Ver.  37.  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not  In  the  last  verse  '  the  Father ' 
was  the  Name  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  thus  bringing 
tc^ether  in  thought  God  who  spoke  in  the  psalm 
and  His  Father  who  sent  Him  into  the  world. 
Here,  after  the  mention  of  *  the  Son  of  God,*  He 
says  *the  works  of  my  Father.'    If  He  does  no 
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such  works  they  have  no  right  to  believe  His  word 
and  acknowledge  His  claims.  It  is  otherwise  if 
He  docs  them. 

Ver.  38.  But  if  I  do,  even  if  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works :  that  ye  may  know,  and 
recogniBe,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
the  Father.  If  He  does  the  works  of  His  Father, 
then,  even  although  they  might  be  unwilling  to 
accept  His  witness  respecting  Himself,  the  works 
bear  a  testimony  they  are  bound  to  receive. 
Receiving  this  testimony  and  thus  learning  that 
the  works  of  Jesus  are  the  Father's  works,  men 
will  know  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one,  the 
Father  abiding  in  Him,  and  He  in  the  Father. 
But  this  is  not  a  truth  learnt  once  for  all.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  :  that  ye  may  *  know  *  (being 
brought  to  conviction  b^  the  testimony  of  the 
works)  and  (from  that  pomt  onwards  continually) 
'recognise*  .  .  .  Their  eyes  once  opened,  they 
will  ever  see  in  the  works  tokens  of  the  Father  s 
presence. 

Ver.  39.  They  sought  again  to  seize  him :  and 
he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand.  '  Again  *  seems 
to  point  back  to  chap,  vii.,  where  the  same  word 
'seuce*  is  found  three  times  (vers.  30,  32,  44), 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  laid  aside 
their  design  of  stoning  Him  in  consequence  of  the 
words  just  spoken,  for  these  words  would  either 
lead  to  faith  or  repel  to  greater  enmity.  For  some 
reason  not  mentioned  they  now  seek  not  to  stone 
Him  on  the  spot,  but  to  seize  Him  and  carry  Him 
away.  As  in  chap.  viii.  59,  *  He  went  forth '  out 
of  their  hand,  thus  illustrating  again  His  own 
words  in  ver.  18. 

Ver.  40.  And  he  went  away  again  beyond 
Jordan  nnto  the  place  where  John  was  at  first 
baptizing;  and  tiiere  he  abode.  The  place  in 
which  Jdhn  a/  y£rf/  baptized  was  that  mentioned 
in  chap.  L  28  (not  in  chap,  iit  22),  viz.  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan.  But  why  does  the  Evangelist 
here  make  special  mention  of  this  fact  ?  It  would 
seem  that  we  have  another  illustration  of  his 
tendency  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  the  history  to 
go  back  to  the  b^;inning  of  that  period.  He 
gathers  together  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  up  to 
this  time  under  one  point  of  view.    With  the  next 


chapter  we  really  enter  on  the  final  scene  :  in  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  the  work  of  Jesus  reaches  its 
culminating-point ;  by  that  miracle  His  rejection 
and  condemnation  by  the  Jews  is  made  certain. 
And  as  in  a  mountain  assent  the  traveller  may 
pause  before  attempting  the  highest  peak,  and 
survey  the  long  path  by  which  he  has  ascended, 
so  the  Evangelist  here  pauses  before  relating  the 
last  struggle,  and  (by  mentioning  the  association 
of  the  place  and  not  the  name  of  the  place  itselO 
leads  his  readers  to  survey  with  him  all  the  period 
of  the  ministry  of  Him  to  whom  John  bore  wit- 
ness. Whatever  Jesus  had  since  done  or  said 
ratified  the  witness  borne  by  the  Baptist.  Possibly 
it  was  because  of  John's  testimony  that  Jesus 
sought  this  spot :  near  it  may  have  lived  many 
whose  hearts  had  been  prepared  for  His  teaching. 
What  He  did  during  His  stay  in  Bethany  beyond 
Jordan,  or  how  long  was  Hi»  stay,  we  do  not 
know.  We  may  certainly  suppose  that  He  taught; 
and  the  next  verse  su^ests  that  'signs'  were 
wrought. 

Vers.  41,  42.  And  many  came  nnto  him;  and 
they  said,  John  did  no  sign:  but  all  things 
whatsoever  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true. 
And  many  believed  in  him  there.  How  great 
the  contrast  between  the  scene  presented  here  and 
those  of  the  preceding  chapters  1  He  came  to  the 
Jews,  but,  in  spite  of  works  and  word,  they 
rejected  Him  :  now,  in  His  retirement,  many 
come  unto  Him,  and  many  believe  in  Him.  For 
Jesus  this  period  of  rest  is  a  period  not  of  peace 
only,  but  also  of  joy  in  successful  toil.  Another 
contrast  implied  is  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist 
*  who  did  no  sign  *  but  bare  witness  only.  He 
beii^  dead  yet  speaketh,  in  that  his  testimony  is 
leading  men  to  Jesus  in  the  very  place  of  his  own 
ministry :  and  there  also  witness  is  borne  to  him, 
in  the  emphatic  acknowledgment  that  all  his 
words  concerning  Jesus  had  proved  true.  Nay, 
even  beyond  the  experience  of  these  believers  we 
may  see  that  this  saying  expresses  truth,  for  in  His 
most  memorable  discourses  Jesus  fulfils  the  words 
of  the  Baptist  recorded  in  chap.  i.  of  this  Gospel, 
'  He  that  cometh  after  me  has  become  before  me, 
because  He  was  before  me  '  (i.  15,  27,  30). 


Chapter  XI.     1-44. 
T/ie  Raising  of  Lazarus.— Jesus  the  Resurrection  and  t/te  Life. 

1  XT OW  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named^  Lazarus, of  "  Bethany,  ^Wati.  xxi. 

2  IN      the  town*  of  *Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.     (It'  was  *uikcx. 38. 
^  that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  '^^-^"p  »"•  3- 

3  his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.)     There- 
fore his  sisters  *  sent  unto  him,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom 

4  thou  lovest  is  sick.      When*  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said,  This 
sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  ''the  glory  of  God,  that  the  ''Vcr.^p. 

'  o        y  »  chap,  uc  3. 

5  Son  of  God  might**  be  glorified  thereby.     Now  Jesus  loved 

6  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.     When  he  had  heard 


*  omit  named 

*  The  sisters  therefore 


•  from  the  village 

*  But  when 


*  Now  it 
^  may 
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therefore  that  he  was  sick,  he  abode '  two  days  still  in  the  same 

7  place  where  he  was.*     Then  after  that  saith  he  to  his^  disciples. 

8  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again.      His^^  disciples  say  unto  him, 
Master,"  the  'Jews  of  late  sought**  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  *chap.K. jr 

9  thou  thither  again  .^     Jesus  answered,  Are  there  not   twelve 

hours  in "  the  day  ?     -^  If  any "  man  walk  in  the  day,  he  /chap.  u.  4. 

10  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world.     But 

''if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  ^Chap.»iL 

1 1  light "  in  him.     These  things  said  he :  and  after  that  he  saith 

unto  them.  Our  friend  Lazarus  *sleepeth;"  but  I  go,  that  I  **J*"aS^ 

12  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.     Then  said  his  disciples,"  Lord,    J^^iJf  • 

13  if  he  sleep,"  he  shall  do  well."     Howbeit  Jesus  spake  "  of  his    J%J^  jv. 
death :  but  they  thought  that  he  had  spoken  ^^  of  taking  of  rest    ^^' 

14  in  sleep.     Then  said  Jesus'*  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is 

15  dead.    And  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to 
the  intent  ye  may  believe ; "  nevertheless  let  us  go  unto  him. 

16  Then  said   'Thomas,"  which  is  called   Didymus,"  unto  his  »chap. xiv.5, 
fellow-disciples,  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  uLVx, 

17  Then  when"  Jesus  came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the 

18  grave"*  four  days  already.     Now  'Bethany  was"  nigh  unto*y«'-39. 

19  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off:  And  many  of  the  Jews 
came"  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 

20  brother.     Then  Martha,  as  soon  as  "  she  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming,  went  and  met  him :  but  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house. 

21  Then  said  Martha  "  unto  Jesus,  **  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  *«X«'^-  3». 

•^  '  '      chap.  IV.  49. 

22  my  brother  had  not  died.     But  I  know,  that  even  now,**  what- 

23  soever"  thou  wilt"  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  //'*  thee.     Jesus 

24  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.     Martha  saith" 

unto  him,  *I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  *Ji*fd^p; 

25  at  ''the  last  day.    Jesus  said  unto  her,  ^I  am  the  resurrection,  ^aIp.'S'.39. 
and  the  ^  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,"  ^^^^;^\ 

26  yet  shall  he  live:  And  whosoever"  liveth  and  believeth  in  me    {^'"^ 

27  ''shall  never  die.     Believest  thou  this.?     She  saith  unto  him,  ^^^l^' 
Yea,  Lord  :  '  I  believe  "  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  '  Son  of   ^J^i 

28  God,  *  which  should  come"  into  the  world.     And  when  she  had  rs^'lhap. 
so  said,  she  went  her  way,*^  and  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly,**    Smp.*'Matt. 

xvi.  as. 
9  Matt.  xvi. 

'  at  that  time  indeed  he  abode  •  in  the  place  where  he  was  two  days    69  j  i  John '' 

»  he  saith  to  the  ^®  The  iv.  15. . 

>  I  Rabbi  "  but  now  the  Jews  were  seeking  "of        »*  a  ,^  ggP;  ^^?; 

**  because  the  light  is  not  "  hath  fallen  asleep 

*'  The  disciples  therefore  said  unto  him  ^®  he  shall  be  saved 

^^  had  spoken         ***  he  spake  '*  Then  therefore  Jesus  said 

2'  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe,  that  I  was  not  there    *^  Thomas  therefore 
2*  add  said  '*  When  therefore  '•  tomb  "  is 

2®  had  come  ^^  Martha  therefore  when  ^®  Martha  therefore  said 

'*  And  even  now  I  know  that        **  add  things  *'  shalt  **  omit  it 

**  said  ^*  have  died     *'  And  every  one  that         •*  have  believed 

••  he  that  cometh  *®  went  away  *^  ofnit  secretly 
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29  saying,"  "The  Master"  is  come,  and  calleth  for**  thee.     As  *'^f"P- 
soon  as  she  heard  that^  she  arose**  quickly,  and  came*'  unto    comp.ciui|>. 

30  him.     Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  come  into  the  town,*'  but  was  *• 

31  in  that  place  where  Martha  met  him.     ^  The  Jews  then  *'  which  ^/Ver.  19. 
were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  comforted*"  her,  when  they 

saw  Mary,  that  she  rose  up  hastily  **  and  went  out,  followed 
her,  saying,**  She  goeth  unto  the  grave*'  to  weep**  there. 

32  Then  when  Mary  was  come**  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw  him, 

she  fell  down  at  his  feet,**  saying  unto  him.  **  Lord,  if  thou  j^vci  h. 

33  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.     When  Jesus  there- 
fore saw  her  weeping,*'  and  the  Jews  also  **  weeping  *'  which 

came  with  her,  he  ^groaned  *in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled,*'  ^  Jg[^,^^-y. 

34  And**  said,  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?    They  said **  unto  him,    ;?^^P' 
35,  36  Lord,  come  and  see.    *  Jesus  wept    Then  said  the  Jews,**  «Lukexix.4i. 

37  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !     And  **  some  of  them  said,  Could 

not  this  man,  *  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,**  have  h  chap.  ix.  t, 

38  caused  that  even  this   man  should  not  have  died?**     Jesus 
therefore  again  ^  groaning  in  himself,**  cometh  to  the  grave.*'  c  ver.  33. 

39  It**  was  a  cave,  and  ''a  stone  lay  upon**  it.    Jesus  said,'*  Take  i/Seechap. 
ye  away  the  stone.     Martha,'*  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,'* 

saith  unto  him,  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh :   for  'he  hath  rVer.  17. 

40  been  dead^*  four  days.'*    Jesus  saith  unto  her,  -^Said  I  not /Vcr.  as. 
unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,'*  thou  shouldest  see 

41  'the  glory  of  God?     Then  they  took  away  the  stone'*  from  irVer.4. 
the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid."     And  Jesus  *  lifted  up  his  AChap.xvu.i. 
eyes,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  '*  « Matt  xL  a> 

42  me.    And  I "  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always :  but  *  because  *chap.jtii.3o 
of  the  people**  which  stand  by**  I  said  //,  that  they  may  '  be-  /chap.«^ 

43  lieve  that  thou  hast  sent  **  me.    And  when  he  thus  had  spoken,    «^ »» ««• 

44  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.    And  he  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes :  ** 

and  ""his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.     Jesus  saith  i« chap.  w. 7. 
unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

**  add  secretly  "  Teacher  ^*  omit  for 

**  And  she,  when  she  heard  it,  arose  *•  went 

*'  village  **  add  still  **  therefore 

••  and  were  comforting  *^  quickly  "  supposing 

**  that  she  went  unto  the  tomb  **  lament 

'^  Mary  therefore  when  she  came  **  seeing  him  fell  at  his  feet 

•'  lamenting  ••  omit  also 

^*  he  was  moved  with  indignation  in  his  spirit  and  troubled  himself 

^  add  he  '^  say  ••  The  Jews  therefore  said  •*  But 

^  of  him  that  was  blina  ^^  that  this  man  also  should  not  die 

*•  moved  with  indignation  in  himself  •'  tomb 

•»  Now  it  ^  •»  against  '•  saith 

^^  offtit  Martha  ^'  The  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  Martha 

'•  omit  dead  '*  add  here  '*  if  thou  belicvedst 

'•  They  took  away  the  stone  therefore  "  omit  from  .  .  .  laid 

'®  thou  heardest  '•  add  myself  ••  multitude 

^^  standeth  around  ^  didst  send  ^  gravebands 
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Contents,  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  by 
Himself  is  about  to  terminate  so  far  at  least  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  and  it  does  so  in  His  reveal- 
ing Himself  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  the 
Conqueror  of  death  in  the  very  height  of  its  power. 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  illustrates  this.  The 
account  as  a  whole  divides  itself  into  two  subordi- 
nate parts— {i)  vers.  1-16;  (2)  vers.  17-44. 

Ver.  I.  Now  a  certain  man  was  sick,  Lazanu, 
of  Bethany,  firom  the  yillage  of  Mary  and  her 
■ister  Martha.  The  scene  of  the  miracle  to  be 
related  in  this  chapter  is  Bethany,  a  village  (now 
small  and  poor)  .about  two  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem  over  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Neither  here  nor  in  chap.  i.  44  is  the 
use  of  the  two  prepositions  '  of*  and  '  from  *  in- 
tended to  point  to  two  different  places,  one  the 
present  abode,  the  other  the  original  home ;  but 
Bethany  itself  is  '  the  village  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha.*  The  circumstance  referred  to  in 
ver.  2  probably  accounts  for  the  prior  mention  of 
Mary,  for  Martha  appears  to  have  been  the  elder 
sister  (see  Luke  x.  38).  The  name  Lazarus  is 
Hebrew  (a  shortened  form  of  Eleazar)  but  with  a 
Greek  termination. 

Ver.  2.  (Now  it  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 
the  lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  his  feet  with 
her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazams  was  sick.) 
These  words  seem  intended  to  bring  into  view 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  Jesus  and 
Mary.  There  are  particulars  in  which  this  narra- 
tive closely  resembles  that  of  chap.  ii.  i-i  i :  as 
there  we  have  the  closest  tie  of  kmdred,  so  here 
we  read  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  But  the 
one  tie  as  well  as  the  other  must  yield  to  the  voice 
of  God.  The  anointing  was  when  John  wrote 
well  and  widely  known  (sec  Matt.  xxvi.  13):  it 
is  here  specially  mentioned  in  anticipation  of 
chap.  xii. 

Ver.  3.  The  sfstera  therefore  sent  unto  him 
nying,  Lotd,  behold,  he  whom  thon  lovest  is 
sick.  Their  confidence  in  the  love  and  in  the 
(K)wer  of  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  any 
request :  the  message  is  a  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  their  need.  With  the  description  of 
l^azarus  compare  chap.  xx.  2  (where  the  same 
verb  for  *  love '  is  used),  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.* 

Ver.  4.  But  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said. 
This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be 
glorified  tiierehy.  The  reply  of  Jesus  is  not 
represented  as  addressed  to  the  messengers  sent, 
or  to  the  apostles,  though  probably  spoken  in 
the  hearing  of  both.  The  point  of  importance 
is  the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus,  to  whom  were  even 
now  present  both  the  miracle  and  the  result.  The 
first  result  is  expressed  in  the  closing  words,  '  that 
the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby;*  the 
ultimate  aim  in  the  former  clause,  *  for  the  glory 
of  God.*  The  true  design  of  the  sickness  is  not  to 
bring  death  to  Lazarus,  but  to  glorify  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  this  means  to  bring  glory  to  the 
Father.    Compare  chap.  xvii.  I. 

Ver.  5.  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her 
sister,  and  Lazama  This  simple  record  of  His 
love  for  this  family  (note  how  significant  is  the 
separate  mention  of  each  one  of  the  three)  con- 
nects itself  both  with  ver.  4  and  also  with  the 
statement  of  vers.  5  and  6,  these  verses  really  con- 
stituting one  sentence.  The  object  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  to  set  before  us  the  mind  of  Jesus :  in 


ver.  4  we  see  the  first  principle  of  all,  supreme 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God ;  here  His  love  for 
those  on  whom  the  afHiction  must  fall,  and  whom 
(ver.  6)  He  cannot  help  save  at  the  hour  appointed 
by  His  Father.  But  when  that  hour  has  come, 
His  obedience  to  His  Father's  will  and  His  love 
for  His  sorrowing  friends  unite  in  leading  Him  to 
Bethuiy  (ver.  7).— The  word  *  loved  *  usai  in  this 
verse  is  different  from  that  which  we  find  in  ver.  3. 
The  sisters  use  that  which  belongs  to  tender 
human  friendship  (see  note  on  chap.  v.  20);  the 
Evangelist  the  more  lofty  word,  which  so  often 
expresses  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples. 
He  loved  them  with  a  love  with  which  the  thought 
of  His  Father's  love  to  Himself  is  mingled. 

Ver.  6.  When  he  had  heard  therefore  that  he 
was  rick,  at  tiiat  time  indeed  he  abode  in  the 
place  where  he  was  two  days.  *  Therefore'  is 
explained  by  the  two  verses  which  precede  (sec  the 
last  note).  He  cannot  accept  the  moment  sug- 
gested by  man  (comp.  chap.  ii.  4);  He  cannot 
k)llow  at  once  the  prompting  of  His  afiection  for 
disciples.  He  will  go  to  assua£;e  their  grief,  but 
only  at  the  moment  appointed  by  the  Father's 
will. 

Ver.  7.  Then  after  that  he  saith  to  the  dis- 
ciples, fiet  us  go  into  Judea  again.  Jesus  does 
not  say  *to  Bethany,*  but  to  *  Judea;*  for  He 
knows  that  this  visit  to  Bethany  will  bring  Him 
again  into  the  midst  of  His  enemies,  'the  Jews,* 
and  will  lead  to  a  development  of  their  hatred  and 
malice  which  will  find  satisfaction  only  in  His 
death.  In  the  full  consciousness  of  what  awaits 
Him  He  prepares  to  depart  for  Bethany. 

Ver.  8.  The  disciples  say  unto  him,  Bahhi, 
but  now  the  Jews  were  seeking  to  stone  thee; 
and  goest  thou  thither  again  f  The  words  '  but 
now  *  (only  just  now)  seem  to  show  that  the  sojourn 
in  Perea  (chap.  x.  40)  was  short.  The  disciples 
see  clearly  that  to  go  to  Bethany  is  as  perilous  as 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  He  has  but  now 
escaped  from  the  rage  of  *  the  Jews  *  (chap.  x.  31). 

Vers.  9,  10.  Jesus  answered.  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  of  the  day  f  If  a  man  walk  in  the 
day  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the 
light  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the 
night  he  stumbleth,  because  the  light  is  not 
in  him.  This  is  the  parable  of  chap.  ix.  4  in  an 
expanded  form.  By  the  light  which  God  makes 
to  shine  in  the  world,  He  marks  out  twelve  hours 
as  the  appointed  time  for  'walking,*  for  active 
work;  by  the  absence  of  this  light,  the  night  is 
marked  out  as  the  time  when  there  can  be  no  such 
work.  So  is  the  life  of  every  man  ordered  by 
God.  There  is  the  appointed  time  for  work,  in- 
dicated by  the  Providence  of  God :  in  following 
the  intimations  of  His  will  the  man  will  'not 
stumble,*  will  take  no  false  step.  He  will  not 
shorten  the  proper  time  for  'walking ;  *  for  through- 
out the  appointed  twelve  hours  the  finger  of  God 
will  show  the  appointed  work.  It  is  only  when 
man  misses  the  Divine  guidance,  doing  what  no 
providential  teaching  has  marked  out,  that  he 
stumbleth:  then  he  may  well  stumble,  for  the 
light  (which  during  the  day  shines  round  him  and 
entering  the  eye  becomes  within  him  light  for 
guidance)  is  no  longer  in  him.  As  applied  to 
Himself  the  words  of  Jesus  mean :  '  Following  the 
will  of  God  which  leads  Me  into  Judea  again,  I 
am  walking  in  the  light,  I  cannot  "stumble*  what- 
ever may  befall  Me  there.* 

Ver.  II.  These  things  said  he :  and  after  that 
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he  Mdth  nnto  them.  Our  friend  Lazanu  hath 
dllen  asleep;  bnt  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him 
oat  of  Bleep.  No  second  message  has  been 
sent  to  Him;  by  His  own  Divine  knowledge  He 
apealcs  of  the  death  uf  His  friend. 

Ver.  12.  The  disciples  therefore  said  nnto 
him.  Lord,  if  he  hath  fallen  asleep,  he  shall  be 
saved.  We  can  hardly  escape  the  thought  that 
they  have  in  their  mind  some  tidings  brought  at 
the  same  time  with  the  message  of  ver.  3,  descrip- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  illness.  Was  it  some 
raging  fever  that  threatened  the  life  of  Lazarus, 
then,  if  calm  slumber  has  come  upon  him,  he  is 
safe !  Surely  therefore  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  their  Lord  to  expose  Himself  to  peril  by 
returning  to  Tudea. 

Ver.  13.  Howheit  Jesns  had  spoken  of  his 
death:  bnt  they  thought  that  he  spake  of  taking 
of  lest  in  sleep.  The  6gure  can  hardly  have  been 
here  used  by  Jesus  for  the  first  time.  The  mis- 
conception of  His  meaning  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  His  words  in  ver.  4,  and  from  His 
delay  in  setting  out  for  Bethany. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Then  therefore  Jesns  said  nnto 
them  plahdy,  Lazams  is  dead.  And  I  am  glad 
for  your  shIdm,  to  the  intent  ye  may  bdieve, 
that  I  was  not  there;  nevertheless  let  ns  go  nnto 
him.  The  words  '  for  your  sakes '  are  explained 
by  the  clause  which  follows,  '  that  ve  may  believe.' 
Already  they  believed  in  Him;  out  'every  new 
flight  of  faith  is  in  its  d^^ree  a  new  beginning  of 
faith,  comp.  chap.  ii>  1 1 '  (Meyer).  Had  he  come 
to  Bethany  while  Lacarus  lay  sick,  He  would  have 
healed  his  sickness;  but  great  as  might  have  been 
the  miracle  if  He  had  done  so,  or  if,  arriving 
when  Lazarus  had  just  breathed  his  last,  He  had 
called  back  the  departing  spirit,  in  neither  case 
would  the  disciples  nave  seen  the  crowning  'mani- 
festation '  of  their  Lord,  or  have  believed  in  Him 
as  '  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.'  The  disciples 
are  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  moving 
into  the  presence  of  death. 

Ver.  16.  Thomas  therefore  (which  is  called 
Sidymns)  said  nnto  his  fellow-disciples,  Let  ns 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  That  is, 
with  Jesus  (not  with  Lazarus).  It  is  plain  that 
Jesns  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  their  counsels  or 
pravers;  He  is  certainly  about  to  return  to  Judea, 
at  the  peril  of  His  life.  As  they  cannot  save  Him 
they  may  at  least  share  His  fate.  This  is  the  ex- 
hortation of  Thomas  to  his  fellow-disciples ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  shared  his  feelings,  for  the 
word  '  fidlow-disciples '  (not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament),  as  compared  with  'the 
other  disciples '  of  xx.  25,  binds  all  the  disciples 
into  one.  The  language  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
fervent  love  to  Jesus,  but  it  b  also  the  language  of 
despair  and  vanished  hope.  This  is  the  end  of  al), 
— aeath;  not  the  Messianic  kingdom,  not  life. 
Whether  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  this  feeling 
was  shared  by  the  other  disciples,  or  not,  it  is  very 
natural  that  Thomas  should  be  the  one  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  FVom  chap.  xiv.  5,  xx.  24,  25,  we 
clearly  perceive  that  sight  is  what  he  wants :  when 
he  sees  not  he  gives  himself  up  to  despondency. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  every  mention  of  this 
apostle  John  adds  the  Greek  interpretation  (Didy- 
mus,  that  is  Twin)  of  the  Aramaic  name.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Didymus  is  the  name  with 
which  Gentile  Christians  became  most  familiar; 
but  if  so  it  is  singular  that  no  other  name  tiian 
Thomas  is  foand  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 


Acts.  By  others  it  is  urged  that  the  word  'Twin' 
is  used  with  symbolic  meaning,  pointing  to  the  two- 
fold nature  of  this  apostle,  in  whom  unbelief  and 
faith,  hope  and  tendency  to  despair,  were  strangely 
blended.  With  this  statement  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  narrative  ends.  The  last  words,  '  I^t  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him,'  fitly  close  a 
section  which,  as  Luthardt  remarks,  is  dominated 
by  the  thought  of  death. 

Ver.  17.  When  therefore  Jesus  eame,  he 
found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  tomb  four  days 
already.  The  situation  of  the  Perean  Bethany 
(chap.  X.  40)  is  so  uncertain  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  certain  explanation  of  these  four  days.  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan  is  not  great  (not  much 
more  than  twenty  miles),  and  could  be  traversed 
in  a  day.  If  then  this  was  the  situation  of  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan,  Jesus  would  reach  the  village  of 
Martha  and  Mary  on  the  second  day  from  the 
commencement  of  His  journey,  and  the  fourth  day 
from  the  reception  of  Uie  news  that  Lazarus  was 
sick  (ver.  6).  In  this  case  the  death  of  Lazarus 
must  speedily  have  followed  the  departure  of  the 
messenger,  and  according  to  Eastern  custom  the 
body  must  on  the  same  day  have  been  laid  in  the 
tomb.  Even  if  Bethany  in  Perea  be  placed  at  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem,  this 
explanation  removes  all  difficulties.  Still  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  very  natural  to  regard  ver.  1 1 
as  spoken  at  the  moment  of  death,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  '  hath  fallen  asleep '  to  com- 
pel us  to  take  this  view.  In  that  case  tne  journey 
(if  commenced  immediately)  must  have  occupied 
more  than  two  whole  days  ;  yet  even  in  this  tncre 
is  nothing  difficult  or  improbable.  Jesus  reaches 
the  village  where  the  sisters  lived  on  the  fourth 
day  of  their  mourning,  when  the  lapse  of  time  had 
brought  home  to  them  the  hopelessness  of  their 
case. 

Ver.  18.  Now  Bethany  is  nigh  unto  Jenisa]em> 
about  fifteen  furlongs  offl  This  verse  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  as  preparing  for  ver.  19,  but 
also  as  showing  that  Jesus  in  visiting  Bethany  was 
coming  into  the  immediate  presence  of  His 
enemies.  They  had  pronounced  Him  a  blas- 
phemer, and  they  were  determined  to  bring  Him 
to  the  blasphemer's  death  (x.  3T,  39). 

Ver.  19.  And  many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to 
Martha  and  Hary,  to  oomfort  them  oonceming 
their  brother.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
understanding  '  the  Jews '  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  which  the  expression  regularly  bears  in  this 
Gospel.  Amongst  those  who  came  to  pay  to  the 
bereaved  sisters  the  visits  of  condolence  during 
the  seven  dajrs  of  mourning,  were  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  many  who  were  also  leaders 
in  hostility  to  Jesus.  It  is  evident  that  the  family 
of  Bethany  was  one  of  distinction,  and  even  their 
friendship  to  Jesus  could  not  be  a  bar  to  their 
receiving  from  the  Jews  these  offices  of  respect 
and  S3rmpathy.  But  this  is  not  the  only  contrast 
which  the  mention  of  the  Jews  calls  forth.  As 
leaders  of  the  people,  ruling  in  '  the  city  of  their 
solemnities,'  they  were  the  representatives  of  their 
Church  and  religion ;  and  the  '  comfort '  they  can 
offer  in  the  presence  of  death  is  no  inapt  symbol 
of  all  that  Judaism  could  do  for  the  mourner. 
Thus  on  the  one  side  we  have  human  sorrow  and 
the  vanity  of  human  comfort  in  the  presence  of 
death  ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  Him  who  is  the 
Life. 
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Ver.  2a  Xartha  therefore,  when  she  heard 
thftt  Jem  WM  coming,  went  and  met  him ;  but 
ICary  lat  itill  in  the  honoe.  Every  reader  must 
be  struck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
thii  narrative  and  that  of  Luke  x.  38,  39,  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  two  sisters.  Martha,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  sorrow  occupied  with  attention  to 
family  concerns,  sees  the  messenger  who  announces 
the  approach  of  Jesus  and  goes  forth  to  meet  Him, 
outsiae  the  village  (ver.  30).  Mary,  absorbed  in 
her  grief,  hears  nothing  of  the  message  :  it  is  not 
until  Martha  returns  to  her  that  she  learns  that 
Jesus  is  near. 

Ver.  21.  Kartha  therefore  said  nnto  Jeeua, 
Lord,  if  thou  hadat  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died.  Her  first  words  express  no  reproach, 
but  only  the  bitter  thought  of  help  come  too  late. 
In  His  presence  her  brother  could  not  have  died 
(comp.  ver.  15).  Of  the  possibility  that  Jesus 
might  have  spoken  the  word  of  help,  even  though 
their  message  might  reach  Him  too  late  to  bring 
Him  to  their  dying  brother,  she  says  nothing, 
thou^  the  Jews,  unchecked  by  the  reverence  of 
love,  freely  ask  the  question  among  themselves 
(ver.  37). 

Ver.  22.  And  even  now  I  know  that  whatMWver 
tldnga  then  ahalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give 
thee.  The  words  of  this  verse  are  very  remark- 
able. The  presence  of  the  great  Friend  and 
Helper  seems  to  give  a  sudden  quickening  to 
Martha's  faith.  She  had  probably  heard  of  the 
yrords  of  Jesus  when  the  tidings  of  the  sickness  of 
Lazarus  reached  Him  (ver.  4) ;  and  these  words 
(which  no  doubt  sorrow  of  heart  and  painful  wait- 
ing  had  almost  banished  from  her  thought)  surely 
gave  ground  for  hope  'even  now.*  And  yet, 
though  truly  expressive  of  the  firmest  confidence 
in  Jesus,  her  words  are  vague ;  and  the  later 
narrative  seems  to  prove  that  no  definite  expecta- 
tion was  present  to  her  mind.  The  language  is 
rather  that  of  one  who  so  believes  in  Jesus  as  to 
be  assured  that,  where  He  is,  help  and  blessing 
cannot  be  absent* 

Ver.  23.  Jeeua  aaith  nnto  her.  Thy  brother 
■hall  liee  again.  The  words  are  designedly 
ambiguous,— spoken  to  try  her  faith.  Like  our 
Lord  s  parables,  they  contain  that  of  which  faith 
may  take  hold  and  be  raised  into  a  higher  region, 
but  which  unbelief  or  dulncss  of  heart  will  miss. 
Will  the  hope  that  Martha^s  words  have  vaguely 
expressed  now  become  clear  and  definite  ?  At  all 
events  the  answer  of  Jesus  will  make  her  conscious 
to  herself  of  what  her  faith  reallv  was. 

Ver.  24.  Martha  said  unto  nim,  I  know  that 
he  shall  riie  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.  Jesus  has  told  her  only  what  she  knew, 
fur  every  true  Israelite  believed  that  in  the  last 
day  the  just  would  rise.  How  vague  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  words  can  hardly  be  understood 
by  us,  in  whom  the  same  words  awaken  memories 
of  a  Resurrection  in  the  past  which  brings  to  us 
true  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 
And  if  even  with  us,  in  the  first  hours  of  our 
sorrow,  the  clear  doctrine  avails  so  little,  how 
small  must  have  been  the  comfort  which  the  be- 
lieving Israelite  could  attain  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead !  Martha's  words  have  now  lost  the  hope 
which  the  sight  of  Jesus  had  awakened :  tne 
present  sorrow  seems  to  admit  of  no  relief.  This 
moment  of  greatest  need  Jesus  chooses  for  the 
greatest  revelation  of  Himself.  When  all  else  has 
been  seen  to  fail  He  will  qomfort. 


Vers.  25,  26.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  have  died,  yet  shall  he  live; 
And  every  one  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this?  The 
emphasis  falls  on  the  first  two  words,  '  I,'  '  am.* 
Martha's  first  expression  of  faith  and  hope  had 
shown  how  impeifectly  she  knew  Jesus  Hunself : 
to  Himself  alone  His  words  now  point  Het 
later  words  dwell  on  the  resurrection  in  the  re- 
moter future  :  Jesus  says,  *  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.*  Alike  in  the  future  and  in  the 
present,  life  is  unchangeably  in  Him  (chap.  i.  4), — 
and  that  the  life  which  triumphs  over  death 
('resurrection*),  the  life  by  which  death  is  ex- 
cluded and  annulled.  In  other  passages  we  read 
of  Jesus  as  the  Life,  here  only  as  the  Resurrection  : 
the  latter  thought  is  in  truth  contained  in  the 
former,  and  ne^s  not  distinct  expression  save  in 
the  presence  of  the  apparent  victory  of  death.  It 
is  possible  that  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words 
is  that  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  ii/e  which 
foll&ufs  the  resurrection, — in  Him  His  people  rise 
again,  and,  having  risen,  live  for  ever ;  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  this  is  only  one  part  of  the 
meaning.  Because  He  is  the  Life,  in  the  highest 
and  absolute  sense  of  this  word,  therefore  He  is 
the  resurrecdon.  He  that  believes  in  Him  be- 
comes one  with  Him :  every  one,  therefore,  that 
believes  in  Him  possesses  this  victorious  life.  If 
he  has  died,  yet  life  is  his  :  if  he  still  lives  among 
men,  this  earthly  life  is  but  an  emblem  and  a  part 
of  that  all-embracing  life  which  shall  endure  for 
ever  in  union  with  the  Lord  of  life.  In  all  this 
the  law  which  limits  man's  life  on  earth  is  not 
forgotten,  but  a  revelation  is  given  to  man  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  death.  As  Godet  beauti- 
fully says :  *  Every  believer  is  in  reality  and  for 
ever  sheltered  from  death.  To  die  in  full  light, 
in  the  serene  brightness  of  the  life  which  is  in 
Jesus,  and  to  contmue  to  live  in  Him,  is  no  longer 
that  which  human  language  designates  by  the 
name  of  death.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said :  In  me' 
he  who  is  dead  is  sure  of  life,  and  he  who  lives  is 
sure  never  to  die.'  The  original,  indeed,  is  much 
more  expressive  than  we  can  well  bring  out  in 
English,  *  Shall  never  unto  eternity  die.*  To  the 
question,  'Believest  thou  this?'  Martha  answers 
(and  the  form  of  her  answer  is  characteristic) : — 

Ver.  27.  She  saith  nnto  him,  Yea,  Lord:  I 
have  believed  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  he  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The 
substitution  of  *  I  have  believed  *  for  *  I  believe '  is 
striking.  It  seems  to  imply  that  she  goes  back  on 
her  previous  belief,  —  securely  founded,  never 
shaken, — in  which  she  knows  that  all  He  requires 
must  be  contained.  His  last  words  have  been  in 
some  measure  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  is  incapable  of  com- 
paring the  old  and  the  new.  But  that  which  she 
has  believed  and  still  believes  contains  the  fullest 
recognition  of  her  Lord.  She  has  received  Him 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  hope,  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  to  man,  the  long-expected  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  28.  And  when  she  had  so  said,  she  went 
away,  and  eaUed  Mary  her  sister,  saying  secretly. 
The  Teacher  is  come,  and  calleth  thee.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Mary  until  now  had  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  coming  of  Tesus,  or  that  it  was  at 
His  bidding  that  Martha  told  her  sister  secretly  o! 
His  call  for  her.    That  which  He  was  about  to  do 
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He  would  hsTc  failh,  not  unbelief, 
fore  Maiy  must  be  callcil  '  secretly.' 

Ver.  39.  And  ihe,  wlien  ihe  heard  It,  atooo 
qnlekly,  and  vent  nnto  him.  Mark  the  character- 
istic touch  in  the  words  '  arose  quickly '  (comp.  vcr. 
30),  '  Went  unto,'  i.e.,  atartfil  on  her  way,  for  it 
il  in  ver.  33  that  the  nctual  coming  i^;  spoken  of. 

Ver.  30.  How  Jeraa  ■wtm  not  fst  oome  into 
tha  TlUiiBB,  bnt  wu  still  in  that  place  where 
Kftrthft  met  him.  AToiding  the  [ncsencc  of  '  Ihe 
Tewi,'  so  pninful  and  incongninus  at  such  a  time. 
' :  purely  parenthetical. 


e  comforting  her,      Wother 


Ver.  „ 
witb  her  In  the  boiue,  Midw 
vben  they  uw  Muy,  that  she  r 
and  went  ont,  roUowed  her,  mppodng  tlut  she 
want  onto  the  tomb  to  lament  there.      The 
movements  of  her  lisler  had  suggestc<l  no  such 
thoi^t ;  but  as  soon  as  Mary  rose  and  went  out, 
only  one  explanation  seemeil  possible.    She  sought 
to  pp  alone,  Iml,  accnrdin^  to  the  cuslom  of  the 


East,  the  friends  who  were  with  her  attend  ber  la 
the  totnb  to  join  in  her  lamentation  over  Ihe  dead. 
That  they  will  meet  Jesus  has  apparently  not 
entered  into  their  thought. 

Ver.  32.  Hary,  thereTore,  when  the  came 
where  Jesni  was,  seeing  him  fell  at  hi>  feet,  ny- 
Ing  nnto  him,  Lord,  if  tbon  hadat  been  here,  my 
brother  bad  not  died.  Her  first  words  ore  nearly 
the  same  as  her  si^tter's  ;  there  is  only  in  the  Greek 
a  slight  difference  in  the  place  of  '  my'  which  gives 
»  touching  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  personal 
loss.  Often  may  the  listen  have  repeated  mch 
words  during  their  hours  of  an^isb,  wlien  their 
■     ■'  sinking  before  tbcir  eyes.      Mary's 


i  up  qalekly     absorbing  grief  makes  other  words  impossible ; 
■'    "    ""  ■      she  falls  at  the  feci  of  Jesus  weeping. 

Ver.  33.  When  Jeeoi  therefore  nw  ber  lament- 
ing, and  the  Jewa  lamenting  which  came  with 
her,  he  wai  moved  with  indignation  in  Ida 
s;)irit,  and  troabled  himself.  There  is  litllc 
ilnulit  thai  the  first  word  describing  the  emotion 


of  Jesui  denotes  mlhcr  anger  hin  sorro  Such 
is  lU  rcgnlar  meaning;  an  I  though  New  Tes  a 
ment  usage  partly  gives  a  d  fferent  turn  to  the 
word,  yet  in  every  passage  it  mpl  ct  a  seventy  of 
lone  and  feeling  (hat  is  very  1  frerenl  from  grief 
In  Mark  xiv.  5  it  expresses  ndignation  al  what 
ippeircd  tecklcsa  waste  an  1  in  Ma  t  ix  30  and 
Mark  i.  43  it  ilenotes  stem  1  1I  ng  a  seventy  Ibii 
marked  Ihe  giving  of  the  chaise  white  n  he 
Septuaginl  Ihe  noun  derived  from  the  verb  s  used 
lo  translate  the  Hebrew  noun  s  (^  fy  ng  n  iLgn-i 
tion  or  anger.  The  only  olhcr  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  we  find  the  word  is  ver.  38  of 
this  chapter.  Thai  we  are  10  understand  il  os 
implying  rmgcr  seems  thu^  to  lie  clear,  and  we  are 
slrengihcneil  in  IhLs  conelosion  by  Ihe  fact  that  the 
early  Greek  fathers  take  it  in  this  sense.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  answer  the  question,  At  whal 
was  Jc«us  angry?  It  has  been  rcpliedHO  nt 
Ilimwir,  1>ccause  He  was  moved  to  a  sympathy 
— '  —impassion  wAicb  il  irnis  ttteiiful  to  restrain. 
'"'%  spirit    aic  suppnied 


In  this  case  the  wonls  ' 


to  be  d  rectiy  governed  by  the  verb-  was  in- 
d  gnant  at  His  sp  r  t  Bui  such  a  use  of  '  spiril ' 
IS  surely  imposs  ble  wh  le  Ihc  explanat  on  as  n 
whole  does  v  olenec  lo  those  concept  ons  (rf  the 
human  ly  of  our  Lord  wh  ch  this  very  Gospel 
leaches  us  to  form  — (a)  at  the  unbcl  ef  and  hyjio. 
critical  wceji  ng  of  the  Jews  But  many  oTlhom 
were  to  bel  e  e  (ver  45)  on  I  there  is  nothing  lo 
nd  catc  thai  the  r  weep  ng  was  not  gcnoinc. 
Dcsides  th  s,  the  emol  on  of  Jesus  s  traced  to  the 
lament  ng  of  Maiy  not  less  than  to  that  of  Ihe 
Jews ;  nnd  (he  whole  narrative  gains  immeasur- 
ably in  force  if  we  suppose  (he  lader  to  have  been 
as  sincere  as  the  former ;— (3)  at  (he  misery  brought 
into  the  world  by  sin.  This  explanation  apncara 
ii|K>n  (be  whole' lo  be  (he  most  probable.  As  (o 
(he  words  'in  His  spiri(,'  without  entering  into 
any  discussion  of  a  iliflicult  sulijecl,  we  may  say 
Ihat,  OS  '  the  spirit '  denotes  the  highest  (and  so  to 
speak)  innermost  pari  of  man's  nature,  (he  language 
shows  Ihat  onr  Lord's  nature  was  stirred  to  iis 
very  deplh.     Tliis  reference  to  the  spiril  assists  111 
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in  understanding  the  words  that  fullow  'and 
troubled  Himself : '  the  indignation  and  horror  of 
the  spirit  threw  the  whole  '^If  *  into  disturbance. 
The  jncaning  of  chap.  xiii.  21,  where  a  similar 
expression  occurs,  is  substantially  the  same  :  there 
we  read  that,  at  the  thought  of  the  presence  of 
sin,  of  such  evil  as  was  aboSt  to  show  itself  in  His 
betrayal  by  Judas,  Jesus  was  '  troubled '  (that  is, 
agitated,  disturbed)  'in  His  spirit. * 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  he  said,  where  have  ye  laid 
him  ?  They  aay  nnto  him.  Lord,  come  and  see. 
Jesus  irept.  The  question  is  addressed  to  the 
sisters,  and  *the  Jews'  give  place  to  them  in 
thought,  for  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  bitter 
anguish  of  those  whom  He  loves  (well  though  He 
knows  that  He  is  about  to  assuage  their  gricO 
that  the  tears  of  Jesus  are  shed.  The  word  differs 
from  that  used  in  vers.  31,  33,  where  the  meaning 
is  not  calm  weeping,  but  lamentation  and  wailing. 

Vers.  36,  37.  The  Jews  therefore  said,  Behom 
how  he  loved  him!  Bnt  some  of  them  said. 
Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
him  that  was  blindi,  have  caused  that  this  man 
also  should  not  die?  Again  there  is  a  division 
amongst  the  Jews.  Many  recognise  the  natural- 
ness of  His  tears,  as  a  proof  of  His  love  for  the 
departed.  But  some  (in  no  spirit  of  simple  wonder 
and  perplexity,  but  in  unfriendliness)  ask  why  He 
had  not  prevented  the  calamity  over  which  He  is 
mourning.  They  may  mean,  As  He  gave  sight  to 
the  blind  man,  could  He  not,  if  He  had  really 
wished,  have  stayed  the  ix)wer  of  the  fatal  disease  ? 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  they  merely  assume  the 
former  miracle  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  it : 
If  He  really  did  give  sight,  why  could  He  not 
heal  the  sickness  ?  To  heal  diseases  was  to  them 
a  less  wonderful  act  than  to  give  sight  to  one  bom 
blind.  We  are  compelled  to  assume  an  unfriendly 
spirit  of  the  second  question,  partly  because  of 
John's  use  of  the  term  *the  Jews,*  partly  from  the 
analogy  of  many  other  passages  in  which  He 
records  the  opposing  comments  of  different  sections 
of  the  party  :  the  sequel  also  (vers.  45,  46)  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  such  a  division.  The  recur- 
rence (in  vcr.  38)  of  the  word  discussed  above 
(ver.  33)  is  thus  very  easily  explained. 

Ver.  38.  Jesus  therefore  again  moved  with 
indignation  in  himself  cometh  to  the  tomb. 
Now  it  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  against  it. 
The  indignation  was  again  excited  either  by  the 
malicious  comment  just  made  by  some  of  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  renewed  recollection  of  the  power  of 
evil  m  the  world.  Like  Jewish  tombs  in  general, 
this  was  a  natural  cave  or,  more  probably,  a  vault 
artificially  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock.  The 
entrance  was  close<l  by  a  stone,  which  lay  against 
it  (or  possibly  upon  it).  This  verse  again  furnishes 
an  indication  that  the  family  was  not  poor. 

Ver.  39.  Jesus  saith,  Take  ye  away  the  stone. 
The  ^ter  of  him  that  was  dead,  Martha,  saith 
unto  him.  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh:  for  he 
hath  been  four  days  here.  No  expectation  of 
some  great  blessing  which  God  will  give  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  (vcr.  22)  is  now  in  Martha's 
mind.  She  cannot  understand  the  removal  of  the 
stone.  To  her,  as  the  (elder)  sister,  the  right  of 
expostulation  belonged  ;  and  it  is  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  terms  that  she  urges  that  the  dead 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  living.  Nothing  could 
more  vividly  dlustrate  the  power  which  at  this 
moment  death  wielded  alike  over  the  body  of  the 
departed  and  his  sister's  spirit.     It  is  probably  to 


bring  out  this  power  in  the  most  forcible  manner 
possible  that  not  only  is  Martha  described  as  '  Uie 
sister  of  him  that  was  dead,'  but  that  the  descrip- 
tion precedes  her  name.  How  differently  does 
the  Evangelist  himself  feel !  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  in  the  words  '  him  that  was  dead '  he 
changes  the  term  for  death,  using  not  that  of 
ver.  26,  but  another  which  expresses  simply  coming 
to  the  end  of  life. 

Ver.  40.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not  unto 
thee,  that,  if  thou  believedst,  thou  shouldest 
see  the  glory  of  God  f  Martha  would  have  pre- 
vented the  removal  of  the  stone ;  but  this  wish  was 
but  a  symbol  of  a  real  hindrance  in  (he  Saviour's 
way,— her  decline  in  faith.  She  has  for  the  time 
come  completely  under  the  influence  of  'the 
things  seen  : '  the  reality  of  her  loss  is  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  cannot  join  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
vers.  25,  26  with  His  present  actions.     In  saying 

*  believe '  he  recalls  those  words  of  His  to  her 
thought ;  and  not  those  words  only,  but  also  His 
first  saying  (ver.  4),  that  the  sickness  was  'not 
unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God.' 

Vers.  41,  42.  They  took  away  the  stone  there- 
fore. And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said. 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me. 
And  I  myself  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always; 
but  because  of  the  multitude  which  standetii 
around  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that 
thou  didst  send  me.  The  words  are  not  a  prayer, 
but  a  thanksgiving  for  prayer  answered.  What 
He  is  about  to  do  is  given  by  the  Father  in  answer 
to  His  prayer.  But  had  Jesus  said  no  more  than 
this,  though  the  miracle  would  have  ministered  to 

*  the  glory  of  God  *  (ver.  4),  yet  even  this  purpose 
would  have  been  attained  in  an  inferior  degree : 
the  Father  receives  true  glory  when  Jesus  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  merely  as  a  Prophet,  whose  prayer  is 
heard,  but  as  the  Son  of  God.  To  His  thanks- 
giving Jesus  adds  words  which  implicitly  declare 
the  whole  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  The 
hearing  of  prayer  for  which  He  has  given  thanks 
is  no  isolated  act,  but  is  one  manifestation  of 
an  unceasing  communion.  Whilst  uttering  the 
words  of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving,  He  knew 
that  the  Father  heard  Him  always:  the  words 
were  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude,  that 
they  might  Ix^licve  the  truth  of  His  mission.  Had 
they  witnessed  the  miracle  unaccompanied  by  this 
appeal  to  His  Father,  they  might  well  have  glori- 
fied God  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men, 
and  acknowledged  that  as  a  wonder-working 
Prophet  Jesus  was  sent  and  empowered  by  God. 
But  if  the  power  of  God  is  manifested  now,  when 
this  solemn  claim  is  made  of  constant  communion 
with  God,  with  God  as  *  Father,'  the  seal  of  the 
Father  is  set  upon  Him  as  the  Son  and  the  Sent 
of  God.  The  word  *  multitude '  is  remarkable.  It 
cannot  signify  number  only  and  refer  to  *  the  Jews ' 
before  spoken  of.  John  always  employs  this  word 
in  another  sense,  and  indeeil  in  marked  distinc- 
tion from  the  ruling  class,  *  the  Jews.'  It  is  clear 
then  that  many  were  now  present, — persons  who 
had  accompanied  Jesus  from  Perea  and  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  family  of  Bethany. 

Vers.  43,  44.  And  when  he  thus  had  spoken, 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth; 
and  he  tiiat  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  httid 
and  foot  with  gravebands:  and  his  face  was 
bound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.  The  words 
'  bound  hand  and  foot '  perhaps  convey  a  wrong 
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impression  :  as  the  more  literal  meaning  is  'his  his  sisters.  It  is  Jesus  Himself  who  is  the  centre 
hands  and  his  feet  bound  with  gravebands,*  it  is  of  the  scene,  who  has  shown  Himself  the  Re- 
very  possible  that  the  limbs  were  separately  bound,  surrection  and  the  Life.  Even  the  impression 
so  that,  life  having  returned,  free  movement  was  which  this  most  wonderful  of  miracles  produces  is 
permitted  to  them.  The  miracle  wrought,  the  recorded  only  in  its  rehilion  to  Jesus  and  to  belief 
Evangelist  adds  nothing  concerning  Lazarus  or  in  Him. 


Chapter  XI.    45-57. 

The  effect  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 

45  T^HEN  many  *  of  the  *  Jews  which  *  came  to  Mary,  and  had  «V€r  19. 

X       seen*   the   things  which   Jesus  did,  believed  on*  him. 

46  *  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways*  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  ^^^\.^l^ 
them  what  things  Jesus  had  done.  "-  "5- 

47  *"  Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  •  a  council,  '  Matt.  xxvi. 
and  said,  ''What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.'  ^^p-x»- 

48  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  'all  men  will  believe  on*  him:  and  '^X^'* 
the  Romans  shall*  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and*    JJ]-; t^^^^^i. 

49  nation.     And  ***  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the  "  high 

priest -^  that  same  year,"  said  unto  them.  Ye  know  nothing  at/^^si^j. 

50  all,  Nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,"  that  ^  one  man  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that "  the  whole  nation  perish    ^''"^  '*• 

51  not.      And"  this  spake  he  not  of  himself:    but  being  high 

priest  that"  year,  he  *  prophesied  that  Jesus  should"  die  for  ^Swl?*^!* 

52  that"  nation;  And  not  for  that"  nation  only,  but  that  also  Num.xxvH. 
'he  should  gather  together  in  one"  the  *  children  of  God  that  '"^I'^t 

53  were"®  scattered  abroad.  Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  xchi'jTi'.ii, 
counsel  together**  for  to  put"  him  to  death.  Rom.Viu.15; 

54  Jesus  therefore  '  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews  ;  ,  johniii.  /. 
but  went"  thence  unto  a  country"  near  to  the  wilderness,  into  ^^^^  "*** 
a  city  called  Ephraim,  and  there  continued"  with  his"  dis- 

55  ciples.  And  the  '"Jews'  passover"  was  nigh  at  hand:  and  **^^p  *"•  * 
many  went  out  of  the  country  up  to  Jerusalem  **  before  the 

56  passover,  to  *  purify  themselves.  Then  '^  sought  they"  for  "SS^Sif*^* 
Jesus,  and  spake  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the  Jx?^"'i8. 
temple,"  What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not  come  to  the  feast .?  *»chap.;ii. 

57  Now  both"  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  ^ given  a  /J^™?-^'" 
commandment,"  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he 
should  shew  it,  that  they  might  take  "  him. 

•  Many  therefore         '  they  which        *  and  beheld        *  in  *  went  away 

•  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  therefore  gathered  ''  signs 

•  will                             »  add  o\xr            *®  IJut  a  certain  "  omii  the 
*'  of  that  year             ^'  profitable  for  you        **  omit  that  "  But 

"  of  that  17  was  about  to  "  the 

'*  but  that  he  might  also  gather  together  into  one  '®  are 

**  From  that  day  forth  therefore  they  took  counsel        '^  that  thev  might  put 

"  add  away  *^  into  the  country  **  abode  *'  the 

*7  passover  of  the  Jews  •*  went  up  to  Jerusalem  out  of  the  countr}- 

'•  They  sought  therefore  '**  temple-courts  **  omit  both 

"  commandments  •*  seize 
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Contents.  The  most  striking  of  all  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  has  been  performed,  and  His  mani- 
festation of  Himself  to  the  world  has  ended.  The 
effect  is  proportionate.  On  the  one  hand,  faith  is 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  'many'  of  His  most 
<Ietennined  enemies  '  the  Jews.'  On  the  other 
hand,  final  measures  are  taken  to  seize  and  kill 
Him.  Jesus  retires  to  a  city  near  the  wilderness 
along  with  His  disciples.  It  is  the  pause  before 
the  Ust  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  He  is  to 

?3  as  the  Paschal   Lamb  selected  for  the  true 
aschal  sacrifice  and  feast.    The  subordinate  parts 
are— (i)  vers.  45,  46 ;  (2)  vers.  47-53 ;  (3)  vers. 

54-57. 
Ver.  45.  Many  therefore  of  the  Jews,  they 

which  came  to  Mary,  and  beheld  the  things 
which  Jesns  did,  believed  in  him.  The  state- 
ment is  very  remarkable,  but  the  language  of  the 
original  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning.  The  great  manifestations  of  our  Lord  to 
the  people,  whether  in  word  or  in  miracle,  were 
usually,  as  we  have  several  times  seen,  followed 
l^  a  marked  division  of  opinion  and  feeling  among 
His  hearers.  There  is  such  a  division  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  next  verse  shows ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  miracle  is  great  beyond  precedent,  for 
a//  those  of '  the  Jews  *  who  had  come  to  the  house 
of  Mary  (ver.  19),  and  who  with  her  witnessed  the 
actions  of  Jesus,  became  believers  in  Him. 

Ver.  46.  Bnt  some  of  them  went  away  to  the 
Fhftiiseea,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
dime.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  what  is 
here  related  can  have  been  done  with  friendly 
motives,  or  firom  a  mere  sense  of  duty  to  men 
whose  office  made  them  spiritual  guides  of  the 
people.  The  analogy  of  many  passages  in  which 
John  similarly  records  diverging  opinions  makes 
It  plain  that  the  giving  of  this  information  to  the 
Pharisees  was  an  act  of  hostility  to  Jesus.  If  so, 
the  word  '  them '  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  must 
refer  to  *  the  Jews  *  in  general,  not  to  those  who 
are  described  in  the  preceding  verse.  Some  of 
*  the  Jews  *  may  have  been  found  amongst  the 
multitude  which,  as  we  know,  stood  round  (ver. 
42),  having  no  connection  with  the  mourning  of 
the  sisters,  and  therefore  not  included  in  the 
description  of  ver.  45.  At  this  period  of  our  Lord's 
history  the  Pharisees  have  as  a  body  declared 
against  Him ;  to  this  large  and  powerful  sect, 
therefore,  the  news  of  the  event  is  brought. 

Ver.  47.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
therefore  gathered  a  conncil,  and  said.  What 
do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  signs.  Here, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel,  we  read 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrln, — not  a  formal  meet- 
ing, but  one  hastily  summoned  in  the  sudden 
emergency  that  had  arisen,  (See  the  note  on  chap, 
vii.  32.)  The  question  'What  do  we?'  is  not  so 
much  deliberative  ( IV/iat  are  we  to  do  ?)  as  reproach- 
ful of  themselves.  What  are  we  doing  ?  This  man 
(a  designation  of  dislike  or  contempt)  is  working 
many  miracles  and  we  do  nothing, — take  no  steps 
to  prevent  the  evil  that  must  follow  !  The  Evan- 
gelist is  careful  to  preserve  their  testimony  against 
themselves ;  in  the  moment  of  their  rage  they 
acknowledge  the  '  many  signs '  of  Jesus,  and  con- 
fess themselves  without  excuse. 

Ver.  48.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men 
will  believe  in  him :  and  the  Romans  will  come 
and  take  away  boUi  onr  place  and  onr  nation. 
The  fear  was  natural.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
already  subject  to  the  Roman  power.     But,  with 


their  usual  policy  towards  tributary  states,  the 
Romans  had  left  them  their  worship,  temple,  and 
religious  administration,  untouched.  If  Jfesus 
(whom  they  ten//  not  recognise  in  His  religious 
claims)  shall  be  owned  as  Messiah,  and  popular 
tumult  shall  ensue,  all  these  privil^es  will  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Their  fear  therefore  b 
real ;  their  guilt  lay  not  in  a  hypocritical  pretence 
of  alarm,  but  in  their  wilful,  blindness  to  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  words 
are  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  as  an  unconscious 
prophecy  (comp.  chap.  vii.  35,  xiL  19,  xix.  19, 
and  below,  ver.  50),  or  rather  as  a  prophecy  to  be 
fulfilled  in  that  irony  of  events  which  shall  bring 
on  them  in  their  unbelief  the  very  calamities  they 
feared,  while  faith  would  have  secured  for  them 
the  contrasted  blessings.  Because  the  Jewish 
people  did  not  believe  in  Jesus  but  rejected  Him, 
the  Romans  did  take  away  both  their  '  place  and 
nation  : '  had  they  believed  the^  would  have  been 
established  for  ever  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah. 

Vers.  49,  ^o.  Bnt  a  certain  one  of  them, 
named  Gaiaphas,  being  high  priest  of  that  year, 
said  unto  them.  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor 
consider  that  it  is  profitable  for  yon  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  the  whole 
nation  iierish  not.  Caiaphas  was  a  Sadducee,  a 
powerful  and  crafty  man.  He  was  high  priest  for 
about  eighteen  years  (a.d.  18-36),  but  is  here 
spoken  of  by  the  Evangelist  (as  in  chap,  xviii.  13)  as 
being  '  high  priest  of  that  year.'  'This  remarkable 
expression  has  no  reference  to  the  high  priest's 
precarious  tenure  of  office  in  those  times  (as  many 
as  25  high  priests  are  Enumerated  in  the  century 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem) ;  nor  is 
there  the  smallest  pretence  for  attributing  to  the 
Evangelist  a  historical  mistake  (such  as  a  belief 
that  the  office  was  annual !).  The  simple  meaning 
is  that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  in  that  memorable 
year,  in  which  the  true  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  was  offered,  by  that  death  of  which  the 
high  priest  unconsciously  prophesied,  and  in  caus- 
ing which  moreover  he  was  m  great  measure  the 
instrument.  The  first  words  spoken  by  Caiaphais 
are  in  their  brusque  haughtiness  characteristic  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  His  whole  address  to 
the  Pharisees  is  marked  by  heartless  selfishness. 
'  If  we  let  him  alone  we  shall  be  brought  to  ruin,' 
the  Pharisees  had  said  :  'Save  yourselves  and  let 
Him  perish,'  is  the  uncompromising  answer  of  this 
high  priest.  He  seems  to  use  two  very  different 
words  in  the  same  sense  :  *  people '  was  the  name 
of  Israel  in  its  theocratic  aspect,  '  nation '  (the 
word  the  Pharisees  had  used)  was  a  term  common 
to  Israel  with  all  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
'  People '  is  a  name  which  the  Sanhedrists  would 
use  in  reference  to  their  own  rule ;  'nation'  is  that 
which  the  Romans  would  attack  and  destroy. 
The  further  significance  of  his  language  will  after- 
wards appear  (see  note  on  the  next  verse). 
Unscrupulous  and  utterly  unjust  as  this  counsel 
was,  it  was  politic  and  crafty.  It  will  commend 
them  to  the  Romans  if  they  can  show  themselves 
willing  to  destroy  any  one  of  whom  it  may  be  even 
pretended  that  he  seeks  to  disturb  their  rule. 

Vers.  51,  j2.  But  this  spake  he  not  of  himself: 
but  bdng  high  priest  of  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesus  was  about  to  die  for  the  nation,  and 
not  for  the  nation  only,  but  that  he  might  also 
gather  together  into  one  the  children  of  God 
that  are  scattered  abroad.    The  words  are  a 
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prophecy :  heartless  and  unscrupulous  in  meaning  The  wilderness  will   be   '  the  wild  uncultivated 

and  intention,  they  are  so  controlled  as  to  express  hill  country  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  lyine  between 

profound  and  blessed  truth.     In  the  earlier  days  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley   (Diet,  of 

of  the  nation  a  prophetic  spirit  was  ever  believed  BibU^  i.  569.    Sec  also  Stanley,  Sinat  and  Pales- 

to  rest  upon  the  high  priest  (comp.  Ex.  xxviii.  tiney  pp.  214,  419). 

jOj  Num.  xxvii.  21,  Hosea  iii.  4).     When  the  Ver.  55.  And  the  pasaover  of  the  Jews  was 

office  became  dec;raded,  and  the  high  priest  the  nigh  at  hand.     On  these  words  see  the  notes  on 

servant  of  ambition  and  covetousness,  prophetic  chap.  ii.  13,  vi.  4.     No  one  who  has  followed  the 

guidance  was  no  longer  sought  from  him ;  but,  as  narrative  of  this  Gospel  with  care  up  to  the  pre- 

in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  false  prophets  sent  point  can  doubt  that  the  expression  is  used 

who  in  spite  of  themselves  were  compelled  to  be  with  deep,  indeed  with  terrible  significance. — And 

the  medium  of  proclaiming  God's  will,  so  is  it  many  went  up  to  Jenualem  ont  of  the  country 

iierc.    We  see  now  the  significance  of  the  words  before  the  pasaover,  to  purify  themselvee.     It 

'  people  *  and  '  nation.*    He  prophesied  that  Jesus  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  special  injunc- 

should  die  for  the  nation, — i.r.,  for  the  Jews,  tion  with  regard  to  purification  before  the  Passover; 

henceforth  but  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  such  passages  as  Num.  ix.  6-1 1,  2  Chron. 

ranked  with  the  Gentiles  whom  they  scorned,  xxx.  17-20,  would  rather  indicate  that  from  the 

The  object  of  this  death  should  also  be,  '  that  He  peculiar  importance  of  this  feast  it  was  to  be 

might  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  that  are  observed    even  where   the  purification  required 

scattered  abroad.'    This  latter  prophecy  is  found  before  all  great  events  could  not  be  obtiined. 

by  the  Evangelist  in  the  word  *  people '  of  ver.  50,  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  fell  under 

'that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,*     No  the  general  law  of  purification,  and  that  defiled 

longer  does  this  name  belonjp;  to  Jews  alone.    The  ])ersons  did  not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  partake 

lacrifice  is  offered  in  behalf  of  all  the  children  of  of  the  Passover  (comp.  chap,  xviii.  28).    These 

God,  all  to  whom  the  Father  offers    sonship,  strangers  from  the  country,  therefore,  assembled  in 

gathered  henceforth  into  one  under  the  new  name  Jerusalem  several  days  before  the  festival,  that  in 

of  *  the  people '  of  God.     Compare  the  striking  the  holy  city  they  might  seek  the  preparation  that 

parallels  in  chap.  vii.  3<,  x.  16,  xvii.  20.  was  requisite. 

Ver.  53.  From  that  day  forth,  therefore,  they  Ver.  56.  They  sought  therefore  for  Jesus,  and 

took  counsel  that  they  might  put  him  to  death,  spake  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the 

Not  that  they  might  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  temple-courts,  What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not 

him;  that  is  done:  but  that  they  might  execute  come  to  the  feast f    The  language  is  that  of 

the  sentence.   Their  previous  efforts  of  rage  against  earnest  and  interested  inquiry.      Those  who  are 

Jesttt  had  been  connected  with  moments  of  special  talking  together  are  friendly  to  Jesus,  and  hopeful 

excitement ;    henceforward   they  are   deliberate,  and  expectant  that  He  will  appear  at  the  festival, 

determined,  constimt.     The  cup  of  iniquity  of  The  groups  assemble  in  the  temple-courts,  where 

••the  Jews'  is  full.  many  of  them  may  have  come  to  bring  offerings 

Ver.   54.    JesuB   therefore  walked  no  more  for  purification  (ver.  55),  and  where  Jesus  had  been 

openlyamcngthe  Jews;  but  went  away  thence  wont  to  teach.     The  word   'therefore*  at  the 

into  tiie  country  near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a  bc^nning  of  this  verse  seems  to  point  to  the 

oi^  called  Ephraim,  and  there  abode  with  the  pnvacy  into  which  Jesus  had  retired  (ver.  54). 

disciples.    The  time  of '  free  speech  *  (see  note  on  These  pilgrims  came  to  Jerusalem,  hoping  to  meet 

chap.  vii.  4)  was  at  an  end :  from  this  time  Jesus  with  Jesus,  but  they  saw  Him  not :  they  sought 

avoided  communication  with  'the  Jews,' no  longer  Him  therefore,  etc  (comp.  chap.  vii.  11). 

vouchsafing  to  them  the  word  which  they  heard  Ver.  ^7.  Now  the  chief  priests  and  the  Phari- 

only  to  reject.    The  place  to  which  He  withdrew  sees  had  given  commandments,  that  if  any  man 

afforded  a  deeper  solitude  than  that  sought  by  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  shew  it  that 

.  Him  a  little  while  before  (chap.  x.  40).    The  they  might  seize  him.    As  the  last  verse  has 

crisis  in  His  life  is  graver ;  the  retirement  which  described  the  eager  interest  of  the  friends  of  Jesus, 

he  seeks  is  more  profound.     There  is  no  mention  this  verse  presents  a  picture  of  His  enemies.     In 

now  (as  in  chap.  x.  41)  of  many  who  resorted  unto  pursuance  of  the  resolve  related  alx)ve  (ver.  53) 

Him :  the  town  to  which  He  retired  is  described  commandments  had  been  issued — the  plural  seems 

as  'near  to  the  wilderness.*     Ephraim,  possibly  to  point  to  orders  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  land — 

the  same  as  Ophrah  (l  Sam.  xiii.  17),  is  commonly  that  all  the  faithful  should  aid  the  rulers  in  appre- 

identified  with  el-Taiyibeh,  a  village  16  miles  from  bending  Jesus.     These  latter  verses  show  us  the 

Jerusalem  and  4  or  5  east  of  Kethel,  situated  on  a  friends  and  the  foes  of  Jesus  alike  occupying  the 

hill  which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  field  in  preparation  for  the  end. 


Chapter  XII.     1-36. 

Homage  to  Jesus,  who  in  Death  triumphs  over  Death. 

1  'T^HEN    Jesus*   six   days   before   the  "passover   came   to /ii^v. xxiu  5. 
JL        Bethany,   where    Lazarus   was  which    had  been  dead,* 

'  Jesus  therefore  *  omit  which  had  been  dead 
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2  whom  *  he  raised  *  from  the  dead.     ^  There  *  they  made  him  a  *  chap.  xi. 

43,  44* 

supper :  and  Martha  served  :  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  «^  Maw.  xxvi 

*  *         '  6-ix;  Mark 

3  sat  at  the  table  with  him.     Then  took  Mary  *  a  pound  of  oint-    «^-  3-«. 
ment  of  ^spikenard,  very  costly,^  and  "^  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  "^q^^^^Jj; 
and '  '  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair :  and  the  house  was  filled    jv"»  '^-  *3» 

4  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.    Then  saith  one  of  his  disciples,  ^  ^"S*  ^"^ 

»  '      vu.  30, 44. 

5  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  him,'  Why 
was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given 

6  to  the  poor  ?    This  •  he  said,  not  that "  he  cared  for  the  poor ; 

but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  ^  had  "  the  ^  bag,  and  "  *  bare  "  /Coipp.  chap. 

7  what  was  put  therein.      Then  said   Jesus,"  Let  her  alone :  ^l^^^^^^ 

8  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."     For  '  the  Aalap.x.31. 
poor  always  ye  have  with  you ;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.    *J!j*,i**,^ 

9  Much  people  "  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew  "  that  he  was  there :  '  ^"'•*^  "• 
and  they  came  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might 

10  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the 
chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 

1 1  death  ;  Because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  "  Jesus. 

12  On"  the  next  day  much  people"®  that  were  come  to  the 
feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 

13  *Took"  branches  of*  palm  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  *  Matt.  xxi. 
him,  and  cried,"  'Hosanna:   Blessed  is  the  '^Kiner  of  Israel    xi.7-10; 

Luke  xix. 

14  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."    And  Jesus,  *when  he    35-38.  ^ 

/»  Comp.  Rev. 

15  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon ;  as  it  is  written,    Fear  not,  ,^^-9-  ... 
daughter  of  Zion  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  ^^|<^  ^^   . 

16  colt  ^ These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first:  ^^^  ^^^ 
but  when  Jesus  was  ^  glorified,  then  remembered  they  that  these  jj^xi  1  • 
things  were  written  of  him,  and  ^/lat  they  had  done"  these  ^z?ch!ti*^" 

17  things  unto  him.  The  people"  therefore  that  was  with  him^cJ^^^;*- 
when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave>"  and  raised  him  from  y\^^"*' 

18  the  dead,  bare  record."'  For  this  cause"  the  people  also  met  ^f'^^^i^' 
him,"  for  that  they  ""heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle.'*    qSLpVc^ap 

19  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among  themselves.  Perceive  ye 
how  ye "  prevail  nothing  ?  behold,"  the  world  is  gone  **  after 
him. 

•  whom  Jesus  had  raised  *  add  therefore  *  Mary  therefore  took 

•  precious  '  add  she 
^  But  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  his  disciples,  he  that  was  about  to  betray  him, 

saith 

•  But  this  ^®  because  ^*  having 
*'  omi/  and                                   ^*  bare  away  ^*  Jesus  therefore  said 
^^  that  for  the  day  of  the  preparation  for  my  burial  she  may  keep  it 
^*  The  common  people               *'  learned                     ^®  in  ^®  omt/  On 
*®  the  common  people                 '^  add  the                     *'  and  they  cried  out 
'*  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and,  The  King  of  Israel 
'*  did           '*  multitude            '•  out  of  the  tomb        *'  witness    ^  add  also 
'•  the  multitude  went  to  meet  him               '**  because  they  *^  sign 
•*  Behold  how  that  ye                •"*  lo                               **  add  away 
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20  ''And  there  were  certain"  Greeks"  among  them  that  came  rchap.vii. 

21  up  to  worship  at  the  feast:   The  same"  came  therefore  to 

*  Philip,  which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  desired  ^*  him,  '  Chap.  i.  ^4. 

22  saying,  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.      Philip  cometh  and  telleth 

23  'Andrew:  and  again"  Andrew*®  and  Philip*'  tell  Jesus.    And 

Jesus  answered  *"  them,  saying,  '  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  ^seechap. 

24  of  man  should  be  ^glorified.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
■'Except  a*'  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  »iCor.xv. 
abideth  **  alone :    but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth   forth  much  fruit. 

25  ^  He  that  loveth  his  life  **  shall  lose  "  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  vMau.  x.  39: 

Luke  xvu. 

26  life  *•  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man  "  ^^  ^^^ 
serve  me,  let  him  "'follow  me;  and  -^ where  I  am,  there  shall  J^^^ 
also  my  servant  be:  if  any  man*^  serve  me,  him  will  ^^^y*^  y^^^^^y^^ 

27  Father  honour.     Now  is  my  soul  'troubled;  and  what  shall  I  ^chjp^j^. 33^ 
say  ?  "  Father,  save  me  from  *•  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  ^cim"*Mau. 

28  I  unto  this  hour.    Father,  glorify  thy  name.    Then  came  there  *®    "^*'  ^s,  39. 
a  voice  from  **  heaven,  sayings  I  have  both  glorified  //,  and  will 

29  glorify  //  again.     The  people*"  therefore,  that  stood  by,  and 
heard  //,  said  that  it  thundered  :  *'  others  said,  An  angel  spake  ** 

30  to  him.     Jesus  answered  and  said,  *  This  voice  came  not  because  *  Co^p.  chap. 

XI.  42. 

31  of  me,**  but  for  your  sakes.       Now  is  the*'  judgment  of  this  <^chap.xvi. 

0|  XX* 

32  world  :  now  shall  the  "^  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.     And  dCha.^,xi\'. 

**  *  30,  XVI.  II. 

I,  if  I  be  '  lifted  up  from  *'  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto    P«np- m^u. 

33  me.*'     This*'  he  said,  -^signifying  what"  death  he  should  die.  ^si^'chap. 

34  The  people  '*  answered  him.  We  have  heard  out  of  the  ^  law  /chi^xviu. 
that  Christ"  abideth  for  ever:  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  ^??ia"*i.'^. 

35  of  man  must  be  lifted  up } "  who  is  this  Son  of  man  i    Then 
Jesus'*  said  unto  them,  *  Yet  a  little  while  is  ^  the  light  with'*  *^£iiT*33, 
you.    Walk  while"  ye  have  the  light,  lest"  darkness  *come    S!;i^'*''** 
upon  you:'*  for"  he  that  walkcth  in  darkness ''  knoweth  not  'uuif^' 

36  whither  he  goeth.    While  ye  have  light,"  believe  in  the  light,  *^^-^5. 
that  ye  maybe  the  ^children  of  light."     These  things  spake  'e"J%*^*.®' 
Jesus,  and  departed,"  and  '"did  hide  himself*  from  them.  mc£!***^V^ 

"some  ^^ad^from  ''These  »« asked  s9.xiic.20. 

••  omil  and  again      ***  add  cometh  **  add  and  they  *'  answereth 

"the  **^^  itself  "soul  *«  loseth 

*'  one  *»  the  *®  out  of 

•®  There  came  therefore        *^  out  of  *'  multitude        *'  had  thundei^d 

**  hath  spoken  **  Not  for  my  sake  hath  this  voice  come       *•  there 

"  lifted  on  high  out  of  **  myself       *^  But  this      •**  by  what  manner  of 

•^  multitude  therefore  ^*  the  Christ  **  lifted  on  high 

***  Jesus  therefore  *•*  among  ••  as  *'  that 

•®  overtake  you  not  •*  and  '*  the  darkness 

'*  As  ye  have  the  light  "  that  ye  may  become  sorts  of  light 

'•  and  went  away  '*  and  was  hidden 

Contents.    Jesus  has  been  doomed  to  death  of  God.     In  the  midst  of  dangers,  under  sentence 

UL  5^,  57),  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  lie  shall  of  death,  the  Redeemer  pursues  His  paUi  of  glory, 

be  seized,  and  the  sentence  executed.     But  the  Three  pictures  illustrating  this  are  presented  m  the 

malice  of  man  cannot  interfere  with  the  purposes  section  of  the  twelfth  chapter  now  before  us.  Tlu; 
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subordinate  parts  of  this  section  are — (i)  vers.  Ver.  2.  There  therefore  they  made  him  a 
i-ii,  the  anointing  in  Bethany;  (2)  vers.  12-19,  supper;  and  Hartha  served:  but  Lazama  waa 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  (3)  vers,  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  taUe  with  him. 
20-36,  the  homage  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus*  Two  points  only  are  mentioned  by  John,  that  a 
Ver.  I.  Jesns  therefore,  six  days  before  the  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  Jesus,  and  that  every 
paasover,  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was,  member  of  the  family  so  signally  blessed  was 
whom  Jesus  had  raised  from  the  dead.  The  present.  By  whom,  when,  and  where,  the  feast 
^ovdi'thtrefore  marks  a  close  connection  with  the  was  given,  are  questions  to  which  he  returns  no 
preceding  chapter,  not  however  with  its  concluding  answer.  Different  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
words.  The  56th  and  57lh  verses  of  chap,  xi.,  the  words  of  this  verse;  but  ihey  seem  most 
describing  how  the  thought  of  both  friends  and  naturally  to  imply  that  the  entertainment  was  not 
foes  was  intently  fixed  on  Jesus  and  His  possible  given  in  the  house  or  by  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
presence  at  the  festival,  form  a  very  natural  in-  It  is  true  that  'Martha  served,'  yet  we  may  well 
troduction  to  the  narrative  of  this  chapter,  but  in  suppose  that,  wherever  the  feast  took  place,  this 
strict  historical  sequence  the  verse  before  us  con-  was  an  office  she  would  claim ;  and  the  insertion 
nects  itself  with  the  general  statement  of  chap.  xi.  of  the  clause  relating  to  Lazarus  is  hardly  to  be 
55.  As  to  the  particular  date  here  spoken  of  accounted  for  if  Jesus  were  a  guest  in  his  house, 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  it  As  to  the  question  of  time,  ver.  12  seems  to  show 
does  not  seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  most  that  the  evening  of  the  feast  must  have  been  that 
probable  meaning.  The  point  from  which  the  following  the  sabbath  rather  than  the  evening  with 
Evangelist  reckons  is  beyond  doubt,  we  think,  the  which  the  sabbath  commenced.  Between  this 
14th  day  of  Nisan  or  Abib,  the  first  month  in  the  verse  therefore  and  ver.  I  we  must  interpose  the 
Jewish  sacred  year.  *  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  rest  of  the  sabbath.  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  turn 
the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Passover'  to  the  account  of  the  S3moptists.  Luke  relates 
(Lev.  xxiiL  5).  On  this  fourteenth  day,  'between  nothing  (in  connection  with  this  period)  that  is 
the  evenings  *  (Ex.  xii.  6),  that  is  (probably)  similar  to  the  narrative  before  us ;  but  the  other 
between  sunset  and  the  time  when  darkness  came  two  Evangelists  describe  a  supper  and  an  anoint- 
on,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain.  With  the  ing  which  manifestly  are  identical  with  what  John 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  however  (using  day  records  here.  Some  slight  differences  in  detail 
in  its  ordinary  sense)  began  according  to  Jewish  will  be  called  up  as  the  narrative  proceeds :  the 
reckoning  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  which,  only  serious  question  is  one  relating  to  time.  In 
lasting  until  the  following  sunset,  was  the  first  of  Matt.  xxvi.  2  we  are  brought  to  a  date  two  days 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The  Paschal  before  the  Passover,  whereas  the  feast  in  question 
meal,  therefore,  was  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  four-  is  related  in  later  verses  (6-13).  (Compare  also 
teenth  natural  day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  the  parallel  section  in  Mark  xiv.)  But  there  b 
fifteenth  day  according  to  the  computation  of  the  nothing  whatever  in  Matthew's  account  to  fix  the 
Jews.  Starting  then  from  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  timt  of  the  feast ;  and  both  the  structure  of  his 
'six  days'  will  most  probably  bring  us  to  the  8th;  gospel  and  the  apparent  links  of  connection  in  thb 
and  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  15th  of  Nisan  particular  narrative  are  consistent  with  the  view 
fell  on  Friday  in  this  year,  the  8th  will  coincide  ordinarily  taken,  that  at  ver.  6  he  goes  back  to 
with  the  same  day  in  the  preceding  week.  The  relate  an  earlier  event,  which  furnished  occasion 
only  doubt  rcsixrcting  the  correctness  of  this  view  to  Judas  for  furthering  the  design  of  the  rulers,  as 
arises  from  a  peculiarity  sometimes  found  in  Jewish  recorded  in  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter.  If  then 
notes  of  time, — both  the  first  day  and  the  last  in  an  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  events 
interval  being  included  in  the  reckoning,  so  that  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  and  by  John,  we 
'  six  davs  before '  might  really  mean  *  the  sixth  day  learn  that  the  feast  was  given  in  the  house  of 
before,  that  is  'five  days  before:*  but  as  it  is  Simon  the  leper,  a  person  of  whom  we  know 
certain  that  the  Jews  themselves  could  speak  of  nothing  more. 

'  one  day  before  the  Passover '  (using  this  very  form  Ver.  3.  Mary  therefore  took  a  pound  of  oint- 
of  expression), — words  to  which  only  one  meaning  ment  of  spikenard,  very  precious.  By  ointment 
can  possibly  be  given, — it  seems  perfectly  certain  we  are  to  understand  rather  a  liquid  perfume  than 
that  the  reckoning  in  this  verse  must  be  taken  in  what  we  commonly  know  as  ointment.  The  pre- 
its  exact  and  natural  sense,  as  we  have  taken  it  cisedescriptionof  ointment  or  perfume  that  is  here 
above.  It  was  therefore  on  the  8th  of  Nisan,  at  indicated  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  con- 
some  part  of  the  day  which  we  should  call  the  troverted.  The  words,  which  literally  mean  oint^ 
Friday  before  the  Passover,  that  Jesus  arrived  in  ment  of  nard  *  pistic^  are  the  same  as  those 
Bethany.  This  day,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  employed  by  Mark  (chap.  xiv.  3) :  in  each  place 
was  often  chosen  by  the  bands  of  pilgrims  for  our  English  Version  has  'spikenard,' a  word  sug- 
their  arrival  in  Jerusalem  :  those  referred  to  in  gested  by  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  in  Mark 
chap.  xi.  55  had  come  earlier  than  others  to  the  \nardus  spicatus\  and  used  by  our  translators  in 
holy  city  for  a  special  reason.  As  the  sabbath  three  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Cant.  i.  12, 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  we  may  iv,  13,  14).  In  the  passages  last  named  the  word 
most  naturally  assume  that  Jesus  reached  Bethany  that  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  nerd,  evidently 
before  sunset.  In  adding  to  the  name  of  this  identical  with  the  nardos  used  here  by  John  :  the 
place  the  words,  *  where  L^arus  was  whom  Jesus  word  is  said  to  be  really  of  Persian  origin,  denot- 
raised  from  the  dead,*  the  Evangelist  in  part  ing  a  perfume  brought  from  India  by  Persian 
intends  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  narrative  that  traders.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  translation  has 
follows,  but  also  seeks  to  connect  his  narrative  practically  passed  over  the  epithet  '  pistic,*  as  to 
with  the  wonderful  record  of  chap,  xi.,  and  to  the  meaning  of  which  there  exists  the  greatest 
place  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  Prince  and  Giver  uncertainty.  By  some  it  is  explained  as  potable 
of  Life  in  contrast  with  the  designs  of  His  enemies  (the  fine  nard-oil  being  sometimes  drunk) ;  others 
to  seize  Him  and  put  Him  to  death  (chap.  xi.  53).  refer  the  word  to  a  root  meaning  \o  press  ox  pound 
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(the  oil  being  ubtaincil  by  pressure) ;  whilst  uihcrs 
maintain  that  the  wurd  is  not  descriptive  of  any 
species  of  nard,  but  denotes  its  genuineness.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  ihsXpistic  is  a  geographi-' 
cal  term  which  was  at  the  time  familiarly  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  perfume  as  an  article  of 
conunerce,  though  now  the  exact  significance  is 
lost.  From  the  parallel  narratives  (Matt.  xxvi.  7; 
Mark  xiv.  3)  we  learn  that,  as  a  fluid,  it  was  kept 
in  a  flask  (for  this  is  the  truer  rendering  of  the 
Greek  word  translated  alabaster  box)  hermetically 
sealed ;  and  the  contents  would  be  extracted  by 
breaking  off  the  neck.  As  the  ointment  was  a 
fluid,  and  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  broken  off,  we 
seem  entitled  to  infer  that  the  whole  was  used. 
The  quantity  which  Mary  had  bought  was  very 
large,  for  the  '  pound  *  here  spoken  of  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  12  ounces  avoirdupois.  Its  precious- 
ness  is  best  illustrated  by  a  later  verse  (ver.  5), 
where  we  find  3CX)  denani  (in  Mark  xiv.  5,  more 
than  3CX)  denarii)  mentioned  as  its  probable  value. 
If  we  take  the  denarius  at  SJd.,  the  value  ordi- 
narily assigned,  this  sum  amounts  tO;£'io,  12s.  6d. 
The  trtier  principle  of  calculation,  however,  is  that 
the  sum  be  estimated  according  to  the  power  of 
ptuchaae  which  it  represents;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  300  denarii  would  ordinarily 
purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat  (for  example) 
than  could  now  be  obtained  for  ;£'20  of  our  money. 
— ^And  anointed  the  feet  of  Jeena,  and  she  wiped 
hk  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  tlie  odour  of  tiie  ointment.  With  this 
precious  perfume,  then,  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of 
tier  Lord.  The  other  Evangelists  speak  of  '  the 
head '  not '  the  feet,'  and  of  the  ointment  as  poured 
down  over  the  head.  There  is  of  course  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts.  Both  feet  and 
head  were  anointed :  John  speaks  of  the  former 
because  the  words  which  he  is  about  to  add  refer 
to  the  feet  alone ;  and  though  the  other  narratives 
mention  no  more  than  the  anointing  of  the  head, 
yet  the  words  of  Jesus  related  by  both  Evangelists 
speak  of  the  ointment  as  poured  upon  His  '  body,' 
and  as  designed  to  prepare  Him  for  His  burial. 
Perhaps,  in  a  writer  like  John,  who  seizes  so 
powerfully  the  symbolism  (the  real  symbolism,  not 
a  possible  subjective  application)  of  the  various 
events  in  his  Master's  life,  we  ought  also  to  con- 
nect this  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  {htnce  men- 
tioned, here  and  m  chap.  xi.  2)  with  His  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet  to  be  related  in  the  chapter 
which  follows.  Over  against  cleansing  of  their  feet 
soiled  by  the  day's  travel  is  set  the  honour  due  to 
the  very  feet  of  Him  to  whom  contact  with  earthly 
life  4>rought  not  even  a  transient  stain.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mary's  action  as  here  described,  her  use  of 
the  most  precious  ointment,  whose  odour  filled  the 
whole  house  (a  fact  which  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
historical  reminiscence),  and  the  devotion  of  that 
which  is  a  woman's  chief  ornament  to  the  purpose 
of  wiping  the  feet  which  she  had  anointed,  picture 
to  us  most  impressively  her  gratitude  and  bumble 
reverence. 

Ver.  4.  But  Judas  iBcariot,  one  of  his  disciples, 
he  that  was  about  to  betray  him,  saith.  After 
the  picture  of  the  highest  loving  homage  to  Him 
whom  the  Jewish  rulers  had  adjudged  to  death, 
the  Evangelist  gives  the  contrasted  view  of  an 
apostle,  who,  apostle  as  he  was,  would  shortly  be 
seeking  to  betray  his  Lord,  and  who  showed  the 

E resent  workings  of  his  heart  by  grudging  the 
ivish  expression  of  Mary's  faith  and  love. 


Ver.  5.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for 
three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  f 
Care  for  the  poor  is  the  mask  which  the  murmur- 
ing protest  of  Judas  wears.  Thus  sin,  that  it  may 
the  better  extinguish  the  virtue  by  which  at  the 
moment  it  is  oflended,  is  wont  to  pay  reverence  to 
some  other  virtue,  — some  virtue  which  may  be 
thought  of  without  trouble,  because  it  is  not  really 
present  and  in  question.  But  the  Evangelist  in 
recording  the  wonls  strips  off  the  mask. 

Ver.  6.  But  this  he  sidd,  not  because  he  oared 
for  the  poor ;  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and, 
having  the  bag,  bare  away  what  was  put  therein. 
Matthew  mentions  the  murmuring  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  disciples :  evidently,  therefore,  the 
plausible  remonstrance  of  Judas  led  more  honest 
and  guileless  minds  than  his  to  share  in  the  won- 
der which  his  words  expressed.  John  speaks  of 
Judas  onlv,  as  he  alone  reveals  the  real  motive  of 
the  complaint.  But  though  Matthew  says  nothing 
at  this  point  of  Judas  or  his  covetousness,  it  is  very 
significant  that,  immediately  after  relating  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  he  tells  us  that  Judas  went  to  the 
rulers  and  said,  *  What  will  ye  give  me ? '  The  some- 
what remarkable  word  rendered  'bag'  is  found 
twice  only  in  the  New  Testament,  here  and  in 
chap.  xiii.  29 :  in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  in 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  only  (vers.  8,  10,  11).  The  last 
quoted  passages  will  show  the  meaning  of  the 
word  more  clearly  :  it  was  not  a  bag,  but  rather  a 
small  box  or  chest.  As  in  the  only  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  it 
denotes  a  receptacle  for  offerings  made  to  the 
temple,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  it  is  here  chosen  by  John  when  he  would 
speak  of  the  small  store  of  money  possessed  by 
Jesus  (the  True  temple)  and  His  disciples,— money 
derived  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  few 
who  had  recognised  His  glory  and  consecrated 
their  substance  to  the  supply  of  His  wants. 
Another  word  in  this  verse  requires  remark,  that 
which  in  the  Authorised  Version  appears  as  'bare,' 
but  which  we  have  rendered  'baure  away.*  The 
former  is  the  more  common  meaning  of  the 
word  both  in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  latter  (which  oflcn  occurs  in 
later  Greek)  is  certainly  intended  by  John  in  a 
later  verse  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  xx.  15,  'if  thou 
have  borne  him  away ').  It  seems  all  but  impos- 
sible that  the  word  can  have  the  neutral  meaning 
here:  partly  because,  after  the  mention  of  the 
dishonesty  of  Judas,  the  statement  that  he  carried 
that  which  was  cast  into  the  common  chest  would 
be  a  strange  anti-climax ;  and  partly  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  why  John  should  write 
such  a  sentence  as  this,  'and,  having  the  bag, 
carried  what  was  put  therein, ' 

Ver.  7.  Jesus  therefore  said.  Let  her  alone, 
that  for  the  day  of  the  preparation  for  my  burial 
she  may  keep  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
which  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  rendered 
'burial'  is  made  clear  by  chap.  xix.  40  (where 
substantially  the  same  word  is  used) ;  '  they  took 
the  body  of  Jesus  and  wrapped  it  in  linen  cloths 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
prepare  for  burial.'  The  true  reading  of  the  Greek 
text,  that  which  our  rendering  represents,  un- 
doubtedly presents  a  difficulty,  as  we,  knowing 
that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  day  then  present, 
cannot  understand  how  Jesus  can  say  'that  .  .  . 
she  may  keep  it'  The  simplest  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  were  it  admissible,  is  afforded  by  the 
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rendering,  'Suffer  that  she  may  have  kept  it;' 
bat  it  b  very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  words 
can  admit  of  this  translation.  Another  suggestion 
is  that,  as  the  quantity  of  nard  was  so  great,  our 
Lord  in  sajring  *  that  she  may  keep  it  refers  to 
the  portion  still  remaining  in  the  flask.  The 
objection  to  this  is  found  in  what  has  been  said  of 
the  mode  of  opening  the  flask  and  in  the  '  pouring* 
described  by  the  other  Evangelists  :  it  b  not  easy 
to  see  that  any  portion  worth  speaking  of  could 
still  remain.  Hence  we  must  probably  seek  for  an 
explanation  of  a  different  kmd.  We  must  not 
forget  that  these  words  were  enigmatical,  and 
intentionally  so.  Our  Lord  was  not  distinctly 
affirming  that  this  day  was,  so  to  speak,  the  day 
on  which  He  was  prepared  for  entombment :  it  was 
His  wont  to  use  language  which  but  partially 
revealed  the  approaching  event,  which  seeme<l  to 
unenlightened  hearers  to  contain  only  some  dark 
hint  of  trouble  impending,  but  which  stood  forth 
in  luminous  significance  when  the  implied  prophecy 
was  ready  to  be  fulfilled.  Hence  here,  in  speaking 
of  the  (unconscious  or  half- unconscious)  purpose 
of  Mary,  He  uses  words  which  leave  the  time  of 
the  conception  and  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
altogether  doubtful.  His  answer  amounts  to  this : 
Meddle  not  with  the  intention  that  she  has  had  to 
keep  this  for  the  day  on  which  I  must  be  prepared 
for  the  tomb.  It  is  possible  that  the  sentence  is 
left  incomplete,  and  that  there  is  a  break  between 
the  two  parts  : — *  Let  her  alone  ; ' — *  that  she  may 
keep  it  unto  the  day,'  etc.  Such  an  elliptic  use  of 
a  clause  of  purpose  b  not  uncommon  in  this 
Gospel.  If  we  may  assume  that  we  have  an 
example  of  thb  usage  here,  the  meaning  will  be, 
It  is,  or,  It  was,  or.  She  hath  bought  thb  oint- 
ment, that  she  might  keep  it,  etc  The  meaning 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  previously  given. 

The  word  which  our  Lord  uses  in  this  verse 
shows  in  what  light  this  section  is  to  be  viewed. 
It  b  not  so  much  the  living  Saviour  that  we  have 
before  us  as  the  Saviour  on  whom  sentence  of 
death  has  been  passed.  At  the  feet  of  Him  whom 
'  the  Jews '  are  seeking  to  kill,  and  whom  false 
friends  are  betraying,  faith  pours  her  richest 
treasures.  Mary  thought  only  of  showing  her 
reverence  and  love :  Jesus  sees  in  it  a  prophetic 
recognition  of  the  impending  event  which  crowned 
Hb  humiliation  and  became  His  exaltation.  The 
Evangelbt  relates  an  unconscious  prophecy  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple,  as  he  has  related  a  prophecy  by 
an  enemy  who  'spake  not  of  himself '  (chap.  xi.  51). 

Ver.  8.  For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with 
jron,  but  me  ye  have  not  always.  The  duty  of 
giving  to  the  poor  b  fully  recognised  :  it  must 
never  be  forgotten.  But  there  are  moments  when 
what  may  seem  lavbh  waste  upon  objects  visible 
only  to  the  eye  of  faith  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  faith  that  is  present  in  them.  How  often  has 
the  history  of  the  world  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth  thus  declared  by  Jesus  !  The  very  charity 
that  cares  for  the  poor  whom  we  see  has  been  kept 
alive  by  faith  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  crucified 
Redeemer  whom  we  cannot  see. 

Ver.  9.  The  common  people  of  the  Jews  there- 
fore learned  that  he  was  there :  and  they  came, 
not  for  Jesus*  sake  only,  but  that  they  might 
see  Lasams  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
dead.  Faith  and  unbelief  have  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  in  the  deed  of  Mary  and  the 
words  of  Judas.  But  the  sifting  process  which 
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accompanies  every  manifestation  of  Jesus  extends 
to  a  wider  circle.  Once  more  (comp.  chap.  xL 
45,  46),  and  much  more  clearly  than  before,  the 
Evangelbt  records  the  divbion  amongst  'the  Jews' 
themselves ;  for  we  have  no  right  wluitever  to  take 
thb  term  in  any  other  than  that  sense  which  b  so 
firmly  established  in  this  Gospel.  That  very  circle 
of  Jewish  influence  and  power  in  which  till  lately 
the  spirit  of  narrow  bigotry  and  fanaticbm  had 
found  its  expression  in  determined  hostility  to 
Jesus  b  divided  into  two  classes,  '  the  common 
people  of  the  Jews,'  and  the  rulers  in  thb  ruling 
faction,  *  the  high  priests. ' 

Vers.  10,  II.  But  the  chief  priests  oonsnlted 
that  they  might  put  Lazams  also  to  deatii; 
because  that  l^  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews 
went  away,  and  believed  in  Jesus.  When  the 
rulers  found  that  even  their  own  adherents  were 
deserting  them  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48),  their  rage 
knew  no  bounds.  Lazarus  had  not  incurred  their 
dbpleasure,  but  everything  that  minbtered  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  must  be  swept  out 
of  the  way.  It  b  easy  to  see  that  the  conflict 
of  Jesus  with  the  Jews  b  continually  growing  in 
intensity,  and  has  well-nigh  reached  its  climax. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  recent  miracle  has  been 
great  beyond  all  previous  example.  Yet  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  to  the  Evangelist  himself  the 
miracle  would  be  most  precious  as  a  'sign; 'and 
that  what  he  intends  us  to  feel  most  deeply  b  the 
contrast  between  the  rulers  bent  on  His  death  and 
the  calm  majesty  of  Him  who  b  *  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,'  in  whose  presence  are  Lazarus,  the 
trophy  and  emblem  of  Hb  power  over  life  physi- 
cal, and  believers  come  from  the  very  ranks  of  Hb 
adversaries  to  receive  life  spiritual  through  believ- 
ing in  Him. 

Ver.  12.  The  next  day,  that  is,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  feast  in  Bethany  (see  on  ver.  2),  and 
therefore  our  Sunday ;  the  day,  it  may  be  observed, 
fixed  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  for  the  tri- 
umphal entry,  tradition  thus  confirming  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  text,  and  finding  in  the  latter  support 
k>r  its  own  correctness.  This  first  day  of  the 
Jewbh  week  was  the  loth  Nisan,  the  day  on 
which  the  typical  Paschal  lamb  was  selected  and 
set  apart  for  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  3). — The  common 
peoide  that  were  oome  to  the  feast,  when  they 
heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem. 
*The  common  people'  here  spoken  of  are  not 
'the  Jews'  (ver.  9),  but  the  multitude  that  had 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  Passover.  It  would  seem  that  thb 
crowd  was  afterwards  joined  by  those  belonging 
to  Jerusalem  itself  who  had  gone  out  previously  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus  (ver.  17).  Of  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  latter  we  have  already  heard. 
The  feelings  animating  the  former  appear  both 
in  their  actions  and  in  their  words. 

Ver.  13.  Took  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees. 
The  word  rendered  *  branches '  occurs  only  here 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  top  of  a  palm 
tree  where  the  fruit  is  produced.  We  are  to 
understand  by  the  word,  therefore,  not  branches 
only,  but  fruit-bearing  branches,  those  from  which 
in  due  season  the  fruit  would  hang.  Hence  it  b 
not  palms  of  victory  that  we  have  before  us,  but 
the  palm  branches  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  that  greatest  festival 
of  the  year,  when  the  last  fruits,  *the  wine  and 
the  oil  *  as  well  as  *  the  com,'  were  ripe,  and  when 
the  Messiah  was  expected  to  come  to  Hb  temple. 
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Hence  also  the  articles  before  'branches'  and 
'  palm  trees,'  not  to  mark  palm  trees  growing  by 
the  wayside,  but  the  well-known  palm  branches  so 
closely  connected  with  the  feast.  With  the  idea 
of  this  feast  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  the  highest  blessings  of  Messianic  times, 
and  at  the  moment,  therefore,  when  they  hail 
Jesus  as  the  long  expected  Messiah  and  King,  the 
thoughts  of  it  naturally  fill  their  minds.  —  And 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  they  cried  out, 
Hoaanna:  Bleased  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and.  The  King  of  IsraeL  The  words, 
thus  uttered  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  corr^oond  to 
the  action  of  which  we  have  spoken.  Tnose  in 
the  fitst  clause  of  the  quotation  are  taken  from  Ps. 
cxviii.  26,  and  are  words  which  were  undoubtedly 
used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Whether  we 
consider  them  in  connection  with  their  place  in 
the  psalm  or  with  the  typical  meaning  of  tne  feast, 
they  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present 
moment.  The  psalm  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Messianic,  and  both  psalm  and  feast  celebrate  the 
triumphant  coming  of  Messiah  to  His  house  and 
people,  when  the  gates  of  righteousness  are 
opened  and  Israel  goes  in  and  praises  the  Lord 
(Ps.  cxviii.  19).  The  Lord,  too,  appears  in  the 
psalm  in  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  in 
which  we  have  Him  here  before  us,  that  of  one 
who  has  suffered  and  overcome  (ver.  22).  The 
appellation  given  to  Jesiis  in  the  second  clause, 
and  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  cry, 
points  onward  to  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (chap. 
UL  9)  quoted  in  ver.  15.  Hosanna  is  a  rendering 
into  Greek  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words,  '  Save, 
we  pray  *  (Ps.  cxviiL  25). 

Vers.  14,  15.  And  Jesna,  when  lie  had  found 
a  young  aas,  sat  thereon:  as  it  ia  written.  Fear 
niyt,  daughter  of  Sion,  behold,  thy  King  oometh, 
aitting  on  an  aas's  colt  Jesus  '  found '  the  ass, 
having  taken  means  to  find  it  (comp.  Matt.  xxi. 
2 ;  Mark  xi.  I ;  Luke  xix.  30 ;  comp.  also  chap. 
i.  43).  It  is  a  'young '  ass,  expression  bein^  thus 
given  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
used  for  any  burden  (Mark  xi.  2).  ^  The  whole 
passage  brings  out  a  view  of  Jesus  in  this  entry 
mto  Jerusalem  that  we  may  readily  forget.  We 
see  at  once  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  He  who 
thus  approaches  Jerusalem  is  a  King,  the  King  of 
Israel  (ver.  14),  tne  King  of  Zion  (ver.  15) :  the 
progress  is  royal :  the  entry  is  triumphant.  But 
the  main  thought  of  the  Evangelist  is  that  humili- 
ation, suffering,  and  death  characterize  this  King : 
He  is  a  sacrifice  :  and  in  being  a  sacrifice  His  true 
glory  lies.  The  change  from  '  Rejoice  greatly '  to 
'Fear  not'  (no  doubt  made  by  the  £vangelist 
himself,  see  chap.  ii.  17)  is  remarkable.  It  may 
spring  from  his  profound  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
Jesus  (Rev.  L  17) :  there  is  fear  to  be  dispelled 
before  the  joy  of  His  presence  can  be  felt.  The 
context  in  Zechariah,  nowever,  suggests  another 
sense.  The  King  comes  to  defend  His  people; 
He  comes  'having  salvation:'  let  Zion  fear  no 
more.  So  understood,  John's  words  contain  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  quoted.  The  prayer 
'  Hosanna '  is  answered. 

Ver.  16.  Theee  thing!  understood  not  hia 
disciplee  at  the  flrst  What  was  it  that  the 
disciples  did  not  understand  at  the  time?  The 
true  application  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  now 
pointed  out?  Certainly  not.  It  was  the  events 
themselves  now  occurring  that  were  dark  to  them. 
They  were  not  seen  in  their  true  light  as  a  magni- 


fying, as  a  prefigurative  glorifying,  of  a  sufiering 
Messiah, — were  not  seen  to  contain  within  them 
the  great  mystery  of  exaltation  through  and  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  For  similar  want  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  disciples  of  what  was  passing  before 
them,  comp.  chap.  ii.  22,  and  note  there. — ^But 
when  Jeaus  was  glorified,  then  remembered 
they  that  theae  things  were  written  of  him, 
and  that  they  did  these  things  unto  him.  The 
ignorance  of  the  disciples  was  corrected  by  experi- 
ence. What  they  did  not  understand  now,  they 
understood  when  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
had  taken  place.  The  light  of  that  glorification 
shed  light  alike  upon  the  sufferings  and  the  partial 
glorifications  of  Jesus  that  had  gone  before. 

Vers.  17,  18.  The  multituae  therefore  that 
was  with  him  when  he  called  Lasama  out  of 
the  tomb  and  raised  him  tram  the  dead,  bare 
witness.  For  this  cause  also  the  multitude 
went  to  meet  him,  because  they  heard  that  he 
had  done  this  sign.  These  verses  are  not  a 
returning  to  the  story  after  a  digression  in  ver. 
16,  nor  a  continuation  of  the  narrative,  as  if  the 
picture  had  not  yet  been  complete.  They  are  a 
recapitulation  of  two  leading  facts  already  men- 
tioned, the  first  of  which  seems  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  second — (i)  that  many  of  'the 
Jews,*  led  to  believe  in  Jesus  by  the  miracle  which 
they  had  seen  (xL  45),  became  now,  like  the 
disciples,  themselves  His  witnesses ;  (2)  that  '  the 
multitude,'  although  they  had  not  seen  the  miracle, 
yet  hearing  of  it,  had  also  been  led  to  faith  and 
homage  (xii.  12-15).  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  an  important  and  instructive  difference 
between  the  two  acts  thus  referred  to.  The  first 
proceeds  from  those  who  had  been  '  with  Him  when 
He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead ; '  the  second 
from  those  who  had  not  themselves  been  witnesses 
of  the  miracle,  but  had  '  /leard  that  He  had  done 
this  sign.'  The  difference  corresponds  precisely 
to  that  alluded  to  in  chap.  xx.  29 ;  ana  it  thus 
forms  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which,  throughout  all  this  Gospel,  the  Evangelist 
seizes  upon  those  aspects  of  events  that  bring  out 
the  great  principles  of  which  his  mind  is  full.  The 
correspondence  appears  still  further  in  this,  that 
the  homage  of  those  who  '  did  not  see '  is  that  of 
the  second  picture  which,  as  always,  is  climactic  to 
the  first  (comp.  xx.  29) ;  for  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  John  by  the  second  act 
of  homage  is  not  due  to  tne  simple  circumstance 
that  this  multitude  '  went  to  meet '  Jesus.  It  is 
due  to  the  titles  which  the^  had  ascribed  to  Him 
at  ver.  13,  the  one  expressmg  His  peculiar  Mes- 
sianic distinction,  the  other  rising  to  the  highest 
point  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (comp.  on  L  49). 
It  has  only  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  effects 
allude. I  to  are  connected  with  the  miracle  as  a 
'sign.'  As  such,  embodying  life  in  the  midst  of 
death,  life  triumphant  over  death,  it  draws  out 
faith  to  a  spectacle  so  glorious,  to  a  Worker 
accomplishing  so  mighty  a  work. 

Ver.  19.  !nie  Pharisees  therefore  said  among 
themselves.  Behold  how  that  ye  preraU  nothing. 
Lo,  the  world  is  gone  away  after  him.  The 
exaggeration  of  their  words  illustrates  the  alarm 
and  hopelessness  of  the  Pharisees.  The  impres- 
sion made  is  too  great  to  permit  them  to  look  at 
the  facts  only  as  they  are.  The  danger  of  the 
situation  is  enhanced  by  their  fears,  and  thev  speak 
more  strongly  than  even  the  occasion,  striking  as 
it  was,  demanded.     It  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
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probable  that  the  Evangelist  sees  in  their  lan- 
guage one  of  those  unconscious  prophecies  so 
frequently  noticed  in  his  Gospel.  The  second 
act  of  the  twelfth  chapter  is  over,  and  the  humbled 
Redeemer  is  still  the  conqueror.  The  third  act 
presents  the  same  lesson  in  a  still  more  striking 
light. 

Ver.  20.  And  there  were  some  Greeks  firom 
among  them  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the 
feast.  A  third  illustration  of  the  homage  paid  to 
Jesus.  The  account  is  given  b^  John  alone,  and 
the  time  is  left  by  him  indetermmate.  From  ver. 
36  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  considerably 
later  in  the  week  than  the  event  last  recorded ;  but 
the  want  of  any  definite  statement  on  the  point, 
and  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  request  is  not 
recorded,  show  that  the  Evangelist  occupies  him- 
self only  with  the  idea  of  the  scene.  The  persons 
spoken  of  are  Greeks  (not  Greek-speaking  Jews), 
therefore  Gentile  by  birth,  probably  proselytes, 
certainly  (as  appears  by  *from  among'  not 
'  among ')  sharers  in  the  faith  and  purposes  of  the 
other  pilgrims  at  the  feast.  They  are  part  of 
those  referred  to  in  chap.  viL  35  and  x.  16.  Still 
more,  they  are  the  earnest  and  first-fruits  of  that 
*  world '  which  the  Pharisees  have  just  spoken  of 
as  '  going  afler '  Jesus. 

Ver.  21.  These  came  therefore  to  Philip, 
whioh  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  asked 
him  saying.  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesns.  To  suppose 
that  their  object  is  to  ask  Jesus  to  institute  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  come  to  them  Himself, 
is  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
It  is  their  own  personal  faith  that  John  desires  to 
bring  out. 

Ver.  22.  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew : 
Andrew  cometh,  and  Philip,  and  they  tell  Jesns. 
Why  these  Greeks  should  particularly  address 
themselves  to  Philip ;  why  Philip  should  be  here 
described  as  '  from  Betl^aida  of  Galilee ; '  why 
Philip  should  tell  Andrew ;  and  why  Andrew,  as 
appears  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
communication  is  mentioned,  should  have  been 
the  spokesman  of  the  pair,  are  questions  to  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  may 
be  that  Philip  was  the  first  disciple  whom  they 
met ;  that  the  mention  of  his  place  of  residence 
is  simply  for  more  complete  identification  of  the 
man ;  that  the  bond  of  companionship  between 
him  and  Andrew  may  have  been  close  (a  circum- 
stance that  may  also  throw  light  on  their  proximity 
to  each  other  at  vi.  7,  8) ;  and  that  Andrew,  always 
one  of  the  first  four  apostles  mentioned  in  the 
apostolic  lists,  may  have  stood  in  nearer  relation  to 
Jesus  than  Philip,  or  perhaps  have  been  the  more 
ready  speaker  of  the  two.  The  more,  however, 
the  Gospel  of  John  is  studied,  the  less  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  be  content  with  these  explana- 
tions, or  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  further 
in  the  mind  of  a  writer  so  much  accustomed  to 
see  even  in  apparently  accidental  and  trifling 
circumstances  deeper  meanings  than  those  which 
at  first  strike  the  eye.  Such  a  meaning  he  may 
have  seen  in  the  facts  which  he  now,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  recalls.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  chap.  vi.  at  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  which 
has  undoubtedly  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  literal 
meaning,  not  only  are  Philip  and  Andrew  the 
only  two  disciples  named,  but  they  there  play 
exactly  the  same  part  as  in  the  present  instance  ; 
for  Philip  is  first  appealed  to  but  is  perplexed, 
while  Andrew  draws  from  Jesus  the  solution  cf 


the  difficulty.  Thus  also  in  the  incident  before 
us,  John  may  have  beheld  an  analogy  to  the  same 
scene,  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  path 
to  the  'bread  of  life.*  These  hungering  Greek? 
are  like  the  hungering  Jews  when  the  loaves  were 
multiplied,  and  those  whose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  satisfying  the  latter  were  removed  by  the  word 
of  Jesus,  are  also  those  whose  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  satisfying  the  former  are  removed  by  the 
same  word. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jesns  answereth  them,  saying; 
The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  i^idd  be 
glorified.  The  glorification  here  spoken  of  must 
be  that  of  chap.  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  i,  5^  the 
latter  of  which  also  follows  a  moment  designated 
exactly  as  the  present  one, — *The  hour  is  come.' 
But  the  'glorification'  of  these  passages  consists 
in  the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  when,  all  His 
labours  and  sufferings  over.  He  shall  be  elevated, 
with  the  Father,  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
that  power  to  carry  out  His  work  upon  its  widest 
scale  which  was  now  limited  by  the  conditions  of 
His  earthly  lot.  Hence  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Gentiles,  though  it  does  not  constitute  that  glory, 
is  immediately  connected  with  it. 

Ver.  24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon.  There 
is  a  general  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
glorification  of  the  '  Son  of  man,  ^  This  is  now  to 
be  explained  and  illustrated. — ^Except  tiie  com  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  aUdeth 
itself  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  hringeth  forth  much 
fruit.  Absolute  death,  destruction  of  the  principle 
of  life,isnot  implied.  The  seed  does  not  actually  (He: 
its  old  covering  dies  that  the  germ  of  life  within 
may  spring  up  in  higher  forms  of  beauty,  and 
with  many  grains  instead  of  one.  Such  is  the  law 
of  nature,  and  to  this  great  law  Jesus  as  '  Son  of 
man '  must  conform :  H$  does  not  simply  lay  down 
a  rule  for  others ;  as  representative  of  our  humanity 
the  rule  must  first  find  its  application  in  Himself. 

Ver.  25.  He  that  loveth  his  soul  loeeth  it;  and 
he  that  hateth  his  sonl  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  nnto  life  eternal.  The  law  of  the  physical 
world  just  spoken  of  illustrates  the  law  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world.  '  Soul '  is  here  the  per- 
sonality, the  self,  in  man  :  yet  not  the  self  in  the 
sense  of  selfishness,  for  selfishness  must  be  destroyed 
not  '  kept.'  It  is  rather  that  which  constitutes  the 
man  himself  with  his  likings  and  dislikings,  his 
loves  and  hatreds,  his  affections  and  desires.  It 
is  a  law  of  the  moral  world  then  that  he  who  so 
loves  his  soul  loses  it.  By  simply  living  for  himself 
and  without  thought  of  others,  he  Moses'  that 
very  thing  which  he  desires  to  preserve  and  make 
happy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  in  this  world 
'hateth  his  soul,'  his  soul  not  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  that  law  of  love  which  is  the  law  ot 
God,  and,  so  hating,  denies  and  crucifies  it  in 
order  that  love  may  gain  the  mastery  in  him, — that 
man  shall  *keep*  it,  shall  keep  it  too  unto  the 
higher  life  which  is  not  merely  future,  but  which 
is  even  now  filled  with  the  Divine  and  deathless 
(comp.  Luke  xiv.  26). 

Ver.  26.  If  any  one  serve  me,  let  him  follow 
me.  The  words  apply  the  law  just  spoken  of  as 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  therefore  also 
as  the  law  of  Jesus,  to  every  individual.  The 
•following'  is  neither  general  nor  outward,  but 
specific  and  inward,  a  following  in  that  path  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  even  to  the  cross,  the 
thought  of  which  was  at  the  moment  peculiarly 
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present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  (comp.  xiii.  36),  and 
It  supposes  the  possession  of  His  spirit  (comp. 
viii.  12).  A  special  emphasis  lies  upon  the  first 
'  Me,'  as  if  our  Lord  would  say,  '  If  it  be  Me  that 
any  man  would  serve.' — ^And  where  I  am,  there 
shall  alflo  my  servant  be,  in  that  glory  to  which  I 
am  immediately  to  be  exalted  (xvii.  24). — If  any 
one  serve  me,  him  will  the  Father  honour.  *  Any 
one,' Jesus  says,  for  the  thought  of  the  universality 
of  His  salvation  now  fills  His  breast ;  and  */A€ 
Father,'  even  He  who  will  be  to  all  His  sons 
what  he  is  to  the  Son.  We  ought  not  to  pass 
these  last  two  clauses  without  observing  how, 
amidst  all  that  equality  of  sonship  which  runs 
through  this  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  wide  distinc- 
tion between  the  Son  and  the  sons  is  still  preserved. 
In  that  future  home  cf  which  Jesus  speaks  He  is, 
it  corresponds  to  His  nature  to  be  Uiere  ;  they  shall 
only  be  brought  to  share  it :  He,  too,  is  the  Master, 
they  'serve.* 

Ver.  27.  Now  is  my  soul  troubled.  There  is 
no  want  of  connection  between  these  words  and 
the  immediately  preceding  verses.  The  connec- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  closest  kind. 
Because  this  is  the  moment  of  highest  exaltation 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  universal  triumph 
svmbolized  in  the  coming  of  the  Greeks,  it  b  ah>o 
that  when  all  the  intensity  of  suffering  by  which 
the  triumph  is  procured  is  most  present  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  The  verb  'troubled'  is  the  same 
as  in  xi.  3^,  'He  troubled  Himself,'— And  what 
shaUIsayf  Not,  What  feelings  shall  I  cherish 
at  this  hour.  What  mood  of  mind  becomes  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  ?  but,  How 
shall  I  find  utterance  for  the  emotions  that  now 
fill  my  heart  ?~Father,  save  ihe  out  of  this  hour. 
To  understand  these  words  interrogatively,  *  Shall 
I  say,  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? '  as  is  done 
by  many  commentators,  b  to  introduce  a  hesita- 
tion into  the  mind  of  Jesus  which  we  may  well 
believe  never  had  place  in  it,  and  is  almost,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  to  give  the  utterance  a  senti- 
mental turn  at  variance  with  the  solemn  scene ; 
on  the  other  hand,  viewed  as  a  direct  prayer  to 
His  Heavenly  Father,  they  are  the  exemplification 
in  His  own  case  of  the  law  of  ver.  25.  It  is  usually 
thought  that  Jesus  prays  that  He  may  be  spared 
the  bitterness  of  this  hour.  Matt.  xxvi.  39  shows 
that  Jesus  had  the  feeling — one  perfectly  free  from 
sin — that  would  lead  Him  to  escape  suffering  and 
death  ;  but  the  higher  law  immeaiately  comes  in. 
He  has  the  Father's  will  to  do.  To  it  He  must 
yield  His  life.  His  self.  Therefore  He  adds.  But 
for  this  cause  (that  the  Father's  name  mav  be 
glorified,  ver.  28)  came  I  unto  this  hour.  This 
prayer,  however,  is  not  'save  me  from,*  but  'save 
me  out  of  this  hour,' — not  for  freedom  from  suffer- 
ing, but  (comp.  Heb.  v.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  31)  for  deli- 
verance out  of  it.  Such  a  prayer  is  as  consistent 
with  His  knowledge  of  'the  glory  that  should 
follow'  as  is  Matt  xxvL  39  with  Matt  xvi.  21. 
But  the  very  prayer  for  deliverance  is  checked. 
*  For  this  cause  *  (that  He  may  be  delivered  out 
of  the  hour)  *  came  I  unto  this  hour  :  *  the  object 
of  the  hour  of  suffering  is  to  bring  triumph.  We 
must  not  miss  the  emphasis  on  the  word  *  Father ;  * 
it  is  not  simply  God's  but  the  Father's  glory  that 
he  desires. 

Ver.  28.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  'Let  Thy 
glory  shine  forth  in  Thy  name,  in  Thy  character, 
as  Father  and  in  all  that  is  involved  in  establish- 
ing Thy  fatherly  relation  to  men.* — ^Tbere  came 


therefore  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.  'Ihe 
answer  is  a  voice  from  heaven  which  is  supposed 
(ver.  29)  by  some  to  be  thunder,  by  others  to  be 
that  of  an  angel.  Both  these  suppositions  disclose 
the  character  of  the  voice.  1 1  was  loud  and  terrible, 
a  voice  of  awe  and  majesty.  Such  is  alwajrs  the 
meaning  of  thunder  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  (Ex.  xix.  16;  Job  xxvL  14;  Ps. 
civ.  7 ;  Rev.  iv.  5,  viii  5,  xi.  19,  xiv.  2,  xix.  6). 
Such  also  is  the  voice  of  an  angel  (Matt  xxiv.  31; 
I  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  v.  2).  The  mixed  '  thunder- 
ings  and  voices,'  too,  of  the  Apocalypse  are  an 
instructive  comment  on  this  voice,  while  the  con- 
nection that  it  has  with  judgment  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  our  Lord  Himself  in  vers.  30,  31.  If 
this  was  the  manner  of  the  voice,  its  contents  must 
correspond,  and  it  seems  therefore  altogether  in- 
appropriate to  refer  the  first  part  of  the  words  to 
the  mmistry  of  Jesus  in  Israel  now  drawing  to  its 
close,  the  second  part  to  the  approaching  pro- 
clamation of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  In  reality 
these  two  things  are  one,  and  both  of  them  are 
already  ideally  complete.  The  words  rather  ex- 
press the  unchangcableness  of  the  purpose  of  Him 
*  which  is  and  which  was  and  is  to  come,'  and 
intimate  that  the  great  work  whereby  God's  name 
was  to  be  especially  glorified  would  certainly,  a» 
resolved  on  in  eternity,  be  accomplished. 

Ver.  29.  The  multitude  therefore,  that  stood 
by,  and  heard  it,  said  that  it  had  thundered: 
others  said.  An  angel  hath  spoken  to  him.  That 
a  real  voice  had  been  heard  is  obvious  from  the 
hci  that  the  words  are  actually  given  by  the 
Evangelist  in  ver.  '28,  and  that  some  at  least  of 
the  multitude  imagined  that  an  angel  had  spoken. 
It  had  not,  however,  been  understood  by  all ;  and 
John's  object  in  stating  this  appears  to  be  his 
desire  to  bring  still  more  clearly  out  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  voice, — one  the  apprehension  of  which 
belonged  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  which  was  necessarily  dark  to  those  who  had 
not  entered  into  the  Father's  plans.  Jesus  under- 
stood it  The  Evangelist  did  so  too.  But  '  the 
mitltitude '  felt  only  that  God  was  there. 

Ver.  30.  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Not  for 
my  sake  hath  this  voice  oome,  but  for  your 
sakes.  He  needed  not  the  voice,  for  he  knew 
that  He  was  one  with  the  Father,  and  that  He 
was  carrjring  out  the  Father's  will.  But  they 
might  not  comprehend  His  sufferings,  the  agony 
of  soul  they  now  beheld,  the  death  immediately 
impending ;  and,  therefore,  to  show  them  that  in 
all  this  there  was  no  defeat  on  His  part,  but  only 
the  carrying  out  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Father,  the  words  were  spoken.  Then  Jesus  rises 
to  the  thought  of  that  victory  which,  at  this  the 
very  moment  of  His  deepest  humiliation  and 
suflering,  He  beheld  accomplished. 

Ver.  31.  Now  is  there  Judgment  of  this  worid. 
The  '  now  *  is  the  '  now  of  ver.  27,  the  '  hour ' 
of  ver.  23  ;  and  the  primary  thought  to  be  taken 
into  it  is  that  of  the  suffering  and  death  in  the 
midst  of  which  Jesus  stood,  and  which  in  the 
purpose  of  God,  and  to  the  eye  of  faith,  were  so 
different  from  what  they  were  to  the  eye  of  sense. 
— Now  shall  the  Prince  of  this  world  do  cast  out. 
Again  we  have  the  '  now  *  that  we  have  already 
hsul.  The  moment  is  the  same :  the  cause 
producing  the  effect  the  same.  '  This  world  * 
culminates  in  its  prince.  The  title  meets  us  again 
in  xvL   II,  and,  although  with  omission  of  the 
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'  this,*  in  chap.  xiv.  30.  By  it  can  only  be  under- 
stood Satan,  whom,  indeed,  the  Jews  knew  as  the 
'  prince  of  the  world '  excluding  Israel.  Here 
there  is  no  such  exclusion ;  the  '  world '  is  again 
used  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  its 
prince  are  concentrated  the  powers  that  come 
between  man  and  God.  But  he  'shall  be  cast 
out,*  that  is,  out  of  the  world  which  he  has  ruled, 
so  that  ideally  he  shall  have  no  more  power  in 
it.  The  expression  '  cast  out  *  is  very  remarkable 
when  compared  with  its  use  in  other  parts  of  this 
Gospel  (vi.  37,  ix.  34, 35).  It  is  excommunication 
from  a  holy  community,  or  scene,  or  synagogue, 
or  world,  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  God's  alone. 
The  negative  side  of  the  victory  of  Jesus  has 
been  declared  ;  we  have  now  the  positive. 

Vers.  32,  33.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  on  high 
out  of  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  nnto  mysc^. 
Bat  this  he  said,  signifying  by  what  manner 
of  death  he  should  die.  *  Myself*  is  used  in 
emphatic  contrast  with,  and  opposition  to,  the 
'prince  of  this  world.*  To  Himself  Jesus  will 
'  draw '  men  ;  and  any  difficulty  connected  with 
this  is  not  to  be  met  by  weakening  the  force  of 
the  word  'draw,*  but  by  taking  into  account 
the  limitations  implied  in  the  context,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  lesson  alike  of  the  whole 
Gospel  and  of  experience  is  that  some  will  not  be 
drawn.  They  resist  and  quench  the  light  They 
love  and  choose  the  darkness.  In  the  same  way 
the  force  of  'all  men*  must  not  be  weakened, 
although  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  two 
thoughts  which  the  context  shows  us  to  be  pro- 
minent—(i)  that  not  'the  prince  of  this  world,* 
but  Jesus  Himself  shall  have  the  empire  of  the 
world  ;  (2)  that  not  Jews  alone  but  Gentiles,  some 
of  whom  had  already  been  seeking  Him,  shall  be 
drawn.  '  All  men,  however,  is  universal  in  its 
meaning.  Jesus  would  not  merely  draw  some. 
He  would  draw  all ;  and  if  some  are  not  saved, 
it  is  because  they  deliberately  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  His  influence. 

The  condition  and  means  of  this  drawing  are 
the  '  lifting  on  hi|;h  of  Jesus  out  of  the  earth.* 
What  is  this  '  lifting  on  high  *  ?  The  word  has 
already  met  us  in  iiL  14  and  viii.  28 ;  and  in  the 
first  of  these  passages  in  particular  we  have  seen 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  crucifixion.  The 
whole  context  of  this  verse  demands,  primarily  at 
least,  a  similar  reference.  The  thought  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  prominent  throughout  Even 
when  He  receives  the  homage  of  Mary,  of  the 
multitude,  of  the  Greeks,  He  has  upon  Him  the 
stamp  of  death.  It  is  thus  too  that  in  ver.  33 
the  Evangelist  explains  the  expression ;  and  his 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  use 
of  the  preposition  'out  of*  instead  of  'from.* 
That  preposition  is  much  more  applicable  to  the 
crucifixion  than  the  ascension,  and  its  use  seems 
to  imply  that  simple  separation  from  the  earth 
satisfies  tlie  conditions  that  are  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  the  thought  of 
glorification  must  surely  be  included  in  the 
•  lifting  on  hieh.*  In  the  teaching  of  this  Gos{)el, 
indeed,  the  facts  of  crucifixion  and  glorification 
go  together,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other.  The  dying  Redeemer  is  glorified  through 
death :  the  glorifiwi  Redeemer  died  that  He  might 
be  glorified.  The  crucifixion  is  the  complete 
bre2U[ing  of  the  bond  to  earth  :  it  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  full  reign  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 
power. 


Ver.  34.  The  moltitnde  therefore  answered 
him,  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the 
GhriBt  aUdeth  for  ever:  and  how  sayest  thou. 
The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  on  high  f  The 
'multitude,*  who  are  Jews  not  Greeks,  have 
rightly  understood  the  words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  32 
to  mean  a  lifting  on  high  by  death.  But  they  have 
learned  from  the  Scriptures  (here,  as  in  chap.  x.  34, 
called  'the  law*) — probably  from  such  passages  as 
2  Sam.  vii.  13-15;  Ps.  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  ex.  ;  Isa. 
ix.  6,  7  5  Dan.  vii.  14— that  '  the  Christ  abideth 
for  ever,*  that,  acconiing  to  their  interpretation. 
He  should  have  a  glorious  and  eternal  reign  on 
earUi.  There  is  thus  an  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction between  the  fate  expected  by  Jesus  and 
the  claims  which  they  might  perhaps  have  other- 
wise allowed.— Who  is  this  Son  of  man  f  The 
words  are  not  an  honest  inquiry  who  this  Son 
of  man  can  be,  and  how  he  can  be  the  Christ. 
They  are  really  a  rejection  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  'Who  is  this?  We  have  nothing  and 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  Him.*  The  inter- 
pretation thus  given  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  words  are  immediately  followed  not 
by  explanation,  but  by  solemn  warning  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  (vers.  35,  36),  and  by  the  Evangelist's 
own  reflections  on  the  hardness  and  perversity  of 
man  (vers.  37-41);  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
in  a  high  degree  suitable  to  the  place  occupied  by 
them  in  the  Gospel.  '  Son  of  man  *  had  been  the 
favourite  designation  by  Tesus  of  Himself.  How 
appropriate  is  it  that,  when  finally  rejected.  He 
should  be  rejected  in  that  character !  Have  we 
not  here  also  another  illustration  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's love  of  commemorating  instances  when, 
against  themselves  and  as  if  under  the  guidance 
0?  an  irresistible  power,  men  were  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  Jesus  in  contempt  epithets  which,  rightly 
understood,  were  His  highest  glory  ? 

Ver.  35.  Jesus  therefore  s^d  unto  them.  Yet 
a  little  while  is  the  light  among  you.  Not  so 
much  words  of  pity  and  tenderness  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  doubts  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn, 
as  words  of  solemn  warning  that  they  had  a  day 
of  grace  granted  them,  but  that  it  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
pass  beyond  all  doubts  to  faith,  they  would  be 
overtaken  by  darkness. — ^Walk  as  ye  have  the 
light,  that  darknefls  overtake  you  not.  That  is, 
'  Walk  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  light 
now  shines  around  you.' — ^And  he  that  walketh 
in  the  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth. 
If  they  do  not  thus  walk,  thus  come  to  the  light 
(chap.  iii.  21),  the  darkness  will  overtake  them ; 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  glory  to  which  Jesus 
'goeth,'  they  will  go  blindly  to  destruction. 

Ver.  36.  As  ye  haTe  the  light,  believe  in  the 
light.  Nay,  not  only  let  them  come  to  the  light, 
but  let  them  take  a  higher  step  and  *  believe  in  * 
the  light,  that  is,  commit  in  trust  their  whole 
being  to  the  light. — That  ye  may  become  sona 
of  light, — light  your  father,  the  element  of  your 
being,  and  no  darkness  at  all  in  you.  Such  are 
the  last  words  of  Jesus  which  the  Evangelist, 
in  describing  His  active  ministry,  has  thought 
fit  to  record.  How  strikingly  do  they  remind 
us  of  the  opening  of  the  G<Spel,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  our  Evangelist,  bind  apparently  far 
distant  parts  of  His  work  into  one  t  In  the 
Prologue  we  read  of  the  Word  that  '  it  shineth  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  overcame  it  not  * 
(ver.  5).     Now  that  Word  has  become  incarnate. 
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has  lived,  has  suffered,  has  been  condemned  to 
die,  and  for  what?  that  we  believing  in  Him, 
embracing  Him  in  a  true  communion,  taking  His 
life.  His  light,  into  ourselves,  may  also  become 
sons  of  light,  shining  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
darkness  overcoming  us  not. — These  thing!  spijLe 
Jmob,  and  having  gone  away  he  was  hidden 
from  them.  In  chap.  viii.  59  we  were  told  that 
'Jesus  hid  Himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple.' 
Here,  as  became  the  moment  that  closed  His 
public  ministry,  the  departure  is  more  complete, — 


marked  by  a  finality  which  had  no  existence 
then.  It  is  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
He  went  to  Bethany,  and  it  may  have  been  so. 
But  the  fact  to  be  mainly  observed  is  the  fresh 
illustrations  supplied  by  John's  silence  of  the 
manner  in  which,  to  his  mind,  the  ideal  surpasses 
the  historic  interest.  The  departure  itself  and  the 
consequent  close  of  Israel's  probation  is  the  main 
point.  All  else  passes  out  of  view  before  sad 
reflection  upon  the  unbelief  which  Israel  has 
exhibited. 


37 
38 


Chapter  XII.    37-50. 

Lamentation  over  tJte  Unbelief  of  tlie  Jews,  and  Summary  of  the  Public 

Ministry  of  Jesus, 

BUT  though  he  had  done  so  *  many  miracles  *  before  them,  «chap.  iL  aa. 


yet "  they  believed  not  on  *  him :  That  the  saying  of   ^s. 
Esaias^   the  prophet  might  be   *  fulfilled,   which   he  spake,*  ^cha^nu. 
'Lord,  who  hath^  believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  hath  the    ^[^^'^3, 

39  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed?'     Therefore*  they  could  not  ^]^u}i.\t 

40  believe,  because  that  Esaias  •  said  again,  ^  He  hath  blinded  ^J^*,^*^ 
their  eyes,  and*'^  hardened  their  heart;  that  they  should  not    ^.^"- 
see  with /A^/r  eyes,  nor  understand"  with  their  heart,  and  be    ^««*«^"- 

41  converted,"  and    I    should   heal    them.      These   things    said 

42  Esaias,"  when  **  he  'saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him."     Never-  •  i«.  vi.  i. 
theless"  among  the  chief"  rulers  also"  many  believed  on" 

him ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 

43  ^  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue :  For ""  they  /chap.  ix. «. 
loved  the  ^  praise  **  of  men  more  than  the  praise "'  of  God.  /  Oiap.  ▼.  41. 

44  Jesus  "  *  cried  and  said,  '  He  that  believeth  on  •  me,  believeth  *^;,'^* 

45  not  on  *  me,  but  on  •  him  that  sent  me.    And  *  he  that  seeth  "  *  ^^vl^' 

46  me  seeth"  him  that  sent  me.     '  I  am  come  a  light"  into  the  /^J;"^^ 
world,  that  whosoever"*  believeth  on*  me  should"'  not  abide    ^^2! J?"* 

47  in  "•  darkness.    **  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  ""I^h*.  viiL 
not,""  I  judge  him  not:  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  *  world,  *^^?j;I^- 

48  but  to  save  the  world.     He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 

my  words,"*  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  i**  the  word  that  I  have  *'^'**,P7**: 

49  spoken,**  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  dav.     For""  ^I    chap. y. 45, 
have  not  spoken "'  of  myself ;  but  the  Father  whicn  sent  me,  he  ^^*^,y"  '^ 

Coraip.  chap 


Signs 


*  omit  yet 


in 


*  word  of  Isaiah 


said 


xvii.  8. 


•  omit  hath  '  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  ®  For  this  cause 

•  because  Isaiah        *®/i^//he        *^  and  perceive        **  turned        *•  Isaiah 
^*  because  *' and  he  spake  concerning  him  *^  <7/i/ even  from 


*'^»»// chief  ^^^w/Valso  ^'^  in  '*  Because 

"^  glory  **  glorv  "*  But  Jesus  **  beholdeth 

'*  As  light  I  have  come        "  every  one  that        *'  may        *^  add  the 
'^  And  if  any  one  shall  have  heard  my  sayings  and  have  guarded  them  not 


so 


saymgs 


'*  I  spake 


■•  Because 


*'  I  spake  not 
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gave  me'*  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what   I 
SO  should  speak.     And   I  know  that  his  commandment  is  ^ life ^chap- via?. 

zvii    ^ 

everlasting ;  •*  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,''  even  as  the  Father ''Ch*p^"»-..34, 
said '  unto  me,  so  I  speak.  »».  »v.  S4 

•*  he  hath  given  '**  is  eternal  life  **  hath  said 


Contents.  The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  moment  has  been 
marked  by  words  the  melancholy  pathos  of  which 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  '  Having  gone  away,  He 
was  hidden  from  them'  (ver.  36).  These  words, 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  Saviour,  receive  now  at  the  hands 
of  the  Evangelist  all  Uie  depth  of  their  meaning, 
when  he  gives  us  hb  last  reflections  on  the  hard- 
ness and  unbelief  displayed  by  Israel  in  rejecting 
the  glorious  self-manifestation  of  its  Lord  (vers. 
37-43).  After  this  we  have  in  the  second  part  of 
the  section,  closing  the  fourth  and  leading  division 
of  the  Gospel,  a  short  summary  of  that  teaching 
of  Jesus  to  which  Israel  had  refused  to  listen  (vers. 

44-50)- 
Ver.  37.  Bnt  thongh  he  had  done  bo  many 

•igu  before  them,  &ey  believed  not  in  him. 
The  words  of  chap.  L  10,  1 1  seem  to  echo  in  our 
ears,  '  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  came 
into  being  through  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him 
not.  He  came  unto  His  own  home,  and  His  own 
accepted  Him  not. '  All  the  particulars  of  the  state- 
ment heighten  the  effect.  In  the  original  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  emphasis  on  *He,' — One  so 
full  of  power  and  grace,  so  divine  in  majesty, 
so  human  in  tenderness.  Then  it  was  '  signs  that 
He  had  wrought,  not  mere  miracles,  but  things 
that  were  the  very  expression  of  the  Son  and  in 
Him  of  the  Father.  These  signs,  too,  had  been  '  so 
many*  (see  note  on  chap.  vi.  2) ;  for  it  is  number, 
not  greatness,  that  in  our  Gospel  is  always  referred 
to  in  this  word  (chaps,  vi.  9,  xiv.  9,  xxi.  ii).  And, 
once  more,  the  signs  had  been  wrought  'before 
them,'  so  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken  (comp. 
chap.  X.  4).  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
unbelief  bad  been  continued,  wilful,  as  constant  as 
the  call  addressed  to  them. 

Ver.  ^8.  That  the  word  of  Isaiah  the  prophet 
might  be  ftilfiUed,  which  he  said,  Loid«  who 
beUeved  onr  report?  and  to  whom  was  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  revealed?  The  quotation  is  from 
Isa.  liii.  I ;  and  one  or  two  expressions  in  it 
require  notice  before  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
its  exact  force  and  meaning,  either  as  originally 
spoken  by  the  prophet  or  as  now  applied  by  the 
Evangelist.  By  *  report*  we  are  to  understand  the 
burden  of  the  prophet's  message,  the  word  as 
heard  rather  than  as  spoken  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  4 
in  the  Hebrew ;  Rom.  x.  16 ;  I  Thess.  ii.  13) ; 
and  by  '  arm  of  the  Lord,'  the  manifestation  of  His 
power  alike  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  and 
m  the  destruction  of  His  enemies  (Deut.  v.  15 ; 
Isa.  IxiiL  5).  The  words  'that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled,* so  frequently  used  by  Matthew  as  he  points 
out  the  harmony  of  each  successive  event  with  the 
Divine  plan  and  counsel,  here  meet  us  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Gospel.  More  is  meant  than  what 
we  commonly  understand  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction. That  which  in  its  principle  and  its  partial 
realisation  connected  itself  with  the  events  of  which 
the  inspired  prophet  directly  spoke  is  here  declared 


to  be  '  filled  up,'  to  have  received  its  complete 
accomplishment  By  whom  then,  and  in  what 
circumstances,  were  the  words  of  Isaiah  originally 
spoken?  We  answer.  By  repentant  Israel ;  by  Israel 
alter  it  has  come  to  faith,  and  when  it  looks  back 
sorrowfully  upon  the  fact  that  the  message  of  Je- 
hovah's love,  and  the  manifestations  of  His  power, 
had  beendisr^arded  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
In  a  similar  spirit  the  Evangelist  now  looks  back, 
seeing  in  the  unbelief  which  rejected  the  Messiah 
Himself  the  'fulfilment*  of  that  unbelief  which  had 
long  before  rejected  the  Messianic  message  of  the 
prophet.  Israel  was  ever  the  same:  'As  their 
fathers  did,  so  did  they*  (Acts  vii.  51) ;  they  'filled 
up*  the  measure  of  their  fathers  (Matt  xxiii.  32). 
This  is  the  explanation  of  what  caused  John  so 
much  astonishment  and  sorrow.  But  it  is  not  all. 
Vers.  39,  40.  For  this  cause  they  conid  not 
believe,  because  Isaiah  said  again.  He  hatJi 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  he  hardened  tlieir  heart, 
that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes  and 
perceive  with  their  heart,  and  be  turned,  and  I 
should  heal  them.  '  For  this  cause '  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  words  themselves  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  as  to  that  Divine  plan  which  John 
sees  that  they  express,  and  whose  further  progress, 
involving  a  judicial  hardening  of  those  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  first  hardened  themselves,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  that  follow.  The  quotation 
IS  from  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  and  the  changes,  especially 
in  that  from  the  commanding  to  the  narrative 
form,  are  only  such  as  the  prophet  himself  would 
have  made  had  he  taken  up  the  position  of  our 
Evangelist  and,  at  the  close  of  his  prophetic 
ministry,  related  what  he  had  been  made  the 
instrument  of  effecting.  Israel  was  so  wilfully 
rejecting  God  in  the  prophet's  days,  that  the 
moment  for  Goii^s  judicial  treatment  of  His  people 
had  come.  By  mm,  therefore,  God  sent  them  a 
new  message,  that  by  their  rejection  of  it  the 
blinding  of  their  eyes  and  the  hardening  of  their 
hearts  might  be  complete  ;  that  they  might  finally 
and  conclusively  reject  the  tidings  through  which, 
otherwise,  Isaiah  would  have  'healed'  them. 
Was  not  thb  exactly  what  had  happened  now  ? 
He  in  whom  all  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  '  ful- 
filled' had  come;  and  John  sees  Him  uttering 
His  mournful  complaint  over  that  wilful  obstinacy 
of  Israel  which  had  provoked  the  judicial  dealings 
of  God,  in  the  same  language  as  that  in  which  His 
servant  of  old,  had  he  been  speaking  in  the  narra- 
tive form,  would  have  spoken.  Thus  the  words 
of  the  Lord  to  Isaiah  (m  chap.  vi.  9,  10),  now 
quoted,  describe  the  radical  and  unchanging  condi- 
tion of  carnal  Israel ;  and,  as  applied  here,  they 
mean  that  God  had  made  the  self-manifestation  of 
Jesus  the  instrument  of  blinding  and  hardening 
those  who  had  chosen  unbelief.  Thus  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  God  is  the  subject  of  *  hath  blinded  ' 
and  of  '  hardened  :  *  and  '  I  should  heal  them ' 
must  be  understood  of  Tesus  Himself.  Hence,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remarkable  words  of  the  next  verse. 
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Ver.  41.  These  things  said  Isaiah,  because  he 
saw  his  g^ory ;  and  he  spake  concerning  him. 
When  we  remember  that  the  chapter  of  Isaiah 
from  which  the  quotation  of  vers.  39,  40  is  taken 
is  that  in  which  the  prophet  sees  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  it  were  only 
the  glorious  vision  there  beheld  by  him  that  is  here 
referred  to.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
this  41st  verse,  connected  as  it  is  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  words  immediately  preceding  it, 
must  really  refer  to  that  work  of  Christ  to  which 
the  Evangelist  had  applied  the  prophet's  words  ; 
and  that  *  His  glory '  must  point  to  the  glory  of  the 
self-manifestation  of  Jesus  by  means  of  the  '  signs ' 
of  ver.  37  (comp.  chap.  ii.  ii).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  John  intentionally  unites  that  Jesus  who 
is  the  *  r  in  *  I  shall  heal  them '  with  'the  Lord  ' 
spoken  of  in  Isa.  vi.  i,  etc. — unites,  in  short,  the 
Incarnate  Word  as  Messiah  and  Prophet  and  the 
Divine  Word  in  1 1  is  glory,  '  sitting  on  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filling  the  temple.* 
But  that  is  precisely  the  lesson  of  his  whole 
Gospel ;  and  it  is  this  tnith,  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  it,  that  gives  unity  and  force  to  the  passage  we 
have  been  considering. 

One  point  must  still  be  briefly  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  these  verses.  If  the  Jews  were  thus 
doomed  to  unbelief,  where  was  their  guilt  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  wilfully 
rejected  the  revelation  and  grace  of  God  before 
tfaiat  point  of  their  history  is  reached  which  is 
now  in  the  eye  both  of  prophet  and  Evangelist. 
Their  whole  previous  training  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared them  for  receiving  the  claims  of  Jesus. 
Thiey  abused  that  training;  they  ceased  to  be 
*  of  the  truth  ; '  they  blinded  themselves ;  and 
judicial  blindness  followed.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  'previous' 
training  may  belong  to  the  order  of  thought  rathci 
than  to  that  of  time.  Almost  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  Almighty  appeals  to  me  by  the  presen- 
tation of  Jesus,  He  may  be  appealing  to  me  by 
His  providence,  His  grace,  the  general  working 
of  His  Spirit,  so  as  to  make  me  ready  to  receive 
Jesus ;  these  dealings  I  may  so  use  that  the  bent 
of  my  character  may  at  once  appear,  and  if  I  am 
judicially  doomed  to  darkness,  the  very  sentence 
that  dooms  me  is  the  consequence  of  my  own  folly 
and  sin. 

Ver.  42.  NeyerthelesB,  even  firom  among  the 
mien  many  believed  in  him.  The  language 
which  John  has  used  is  general :  as  a  nation  Israel 
has  rejected  Jesus.  But  His  mission  has  not  been 
without  effect  on  many  individuals  (comp.  chaps. 
L  II,  12,  iii.  32,  33) :  even  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  (see  chap.  vii.  48)  many 
believed  in  Him.  Persons  believed,  belonging  to 
a  body  in  which  the  bitterest  foes  of  Jesus  bore 
rule ;  and  greatness  of  unbelief  is  thus  in  some 
d^ee  counterbalanced  by  greatness  of  faith. 
— ^Bnt  because  of  the  PhanseeB  they  did  not 
confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  ont  of  the 
83riiagogue.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  these 
words  are  added  in  order  to  show  that  the  faith 
spoken  of  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  rulers  formed 
no  real  exception  to  the  general  statement  of 
Israel's  unbelief.  They  simply  tell  us  that,  although 
that  faith  was  genuine,  it  needed  strength  and 
growth.  It  was  not  powerful  enough  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  by  the 
resolution  of  chap.  ix.  22  ;  and  it  had  not  reached 
the  point  at  which  alone  it  could  be  said  that, 


in  'leading  out'  its  possessors  after  the  true 
Shepherd,  its  complete  victory  was  gained  (chap. 
X.  3,  4).  On  the  prominence  now  given  to  the 
Pharisees  among  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  see  note 
on  chap.  vii.  32. 

Ver.  43.  Because  they  loved  the  glory  of  men 
more  than  the  glory  of  God.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  as  if  these  words  were  inconsistent  with  those 
of  chap.  V.  44,  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  is 
not  to  be  removed  either  by  giving  to  the  word 
translated  'glory*  its  etymological  signification 
'  opinion,'  or  by  supposing  that  the  faith  of  these 
rulers  was  not  true.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  observing  (i)  that  the 
'  glory '  here  referred  to  is  that  of  vers.  23  and 
41,  a  glory  involving  the  unity  of  Jesus  and  His 
people.  I^t  the  latter  identify  themselves  with 
the  former,  take  up  His  cross,  have  part  in  His 
sufferings  and  death,  'confess'  Him,  and  they 
shall  also  be  partakers  of  His  '  glonr.*  This  is  not 
exactly  the  same  glory  as  that  of*^  chap.  v.  44. — 
(2)  That  the  form  of  expression  is  not  the  same, 
here  '  of  God,'  'of  men  — there  'from  God,'  the 
preposition  used  in  the  latter  case  leading  more 
directly  to  the  thought  of  glory  offered  by  God, 
and  deliberately  rejected.  The  reflections  of  the 
Evangelist  arc  at  an  end,  and  once  more  Jesus  is 
introduced  to  us. 

Ver.  44.  But  Jesus  cried  and  said.  In  what 
sense  are  we  to  understand  the  cry  and  utterance 
about  to  be  mentioned  ?  Was  it  public  or  private? 
Or  is  it  strictly  speaking  no  utterance  of  Jesus  at 
all,  but  only  a  summary  by  the  Evangelist  himself 
of  the  main  points  of  that  teaching  of  Jesus  which 
he  had  recorded  in  the  previous  part  of  his 
Gospel  ?  That  it  was  not  public  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  ministry  had  closed  at  ver.  36 ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  sup-: 
position  that  the  cry  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  first  words  of  that  verse.  That  it  was  not 
private  is  equally  clear,  partly  from  the  use  of 
'cried*  (comp.  vii.  28,  37),  partly  because  the 
nature  and  tone  of  the  words  themselves  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  Jesus  is  speaking  to  *  the  Jews,' 
not  to  His  disciples.  The  only  supposition  there- 
fore is,  that  the  passage  contains  an  epitome  or 
summary  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews.  The 
words  '  cried  and  said '  are  therefore  equivalent  to, 
This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  He  spake 
openly  to  the  world.  The  Evangelist,  however, 
does  not  give  the  summary  in  his  own  words,  but 
(we  can  hardly  doubt)  makes  use  of  actual  sayings 
uttered  by  his  Master  at  various  times,— sayings 
which  for  the  most  part  combine  and  give  forcible 
expression  to  truths  which  we  have  found  stated 
in  the  discourses  of  this  Gospel.  There  is  in  this 
section  but  little  that  is  new ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  very  little  actual  repetition  of  verses  from 
earlier  chapters.  If  our  view  of  the  passage  is 
correct,  the  words  were  spoken  by  Jesus;  the 
selection  is  made  by  John, 

He  that  believetn  in  me,  believeth  not  in  me, 
but  in  him  that  sent  me.  This  b  the  first  and 
almost  the  only  place  in  this  Gospel  (see  chap, 
xiv.  i)  in  which  the  words  'believe  in,'  so  con- 
stantly associated  with  our  Lord  (see  chap.  ii.  11), 
are  used  in  reference  to  the  Father.  Once  indeed, 
in  chap.  v.  24,  the  Authorised  Version  reads  *  be- 
lieveth on  Him  that  sent  me,'  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  a  mistranslation.  No  words  could  more 
strikingly  express  what  Jesus  had  accomplished 
for  those  who  received  Ilim  :  He  had  led  them  to 
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the  Father,  and  through  Jesus  they  are  now  be- 
lievers in  God  (i  Pet.  L  21),  'throwing  themselves 
with  absolute  trust'  on  God  revealed  in  Christ. 
Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  in  this 
place,  where  the  full  effect  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
upon  the  many  (ver.  40)  and  upon  the  few  is  traced. 
The  form  of  expression  here  recalls  chap.  vii.  16  : 
as  there  Jesus  declares  that  the  words  which  He 
speaks  are  words  received  from  God,  so  here  that 
the  faith  He  has  awakened  and  rendered  possible 
is  faith  in  God.  In  each  relation  He  is  Mediator 
between  God  and  men. 

Ver.  45.  And  he  that  behdldeth  me,  beholdeth 
him  that  sent  me.  In  chap.  vi.  40  (see  note)  wc 
have  the  same  combination  as  in  these  verses  :  '  He 
that  beholdeth  .the  Son  and  believcth  in  Him.*  A 
little  later  the  same  thought  finds  fuller  expression 
in  words  addressed  to  disciples  (chap.  xiv.  9). 
Compare  chap.  i.  18,  xv.  24. 

Ver.  46.  As  light  I  have  come  into  the  world, 
that  every  one  that  believeth  in  me  may  not 
abide  in  the  darkness.  Here  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Saviour's  last  words  to  the  multitude 
(vers.  35,  36)  and  the  earlier  sayings  of  chap.  viii. 
12,  ix.  5  ;  but  nowhere  has  it  l)een  as  clearly  taught 
that  all  are  *  in  the  darkness'  until  by  faith  in  Jesus 
they  receive  light.  Comp.  chap.  iii.  19  (Acts 
xxvi.  18 ;  Col.  i.  13),  and  especijilly  vers.  4,  5,  in 
the  Prologue.  It  is  easy  to  trace  a  certain  con- 
nection of  thought  in  these  verses,  though  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  connection  is  not  always 
very  close.  The  first  two  (44,  45)  are  occupied 
with  the  relation  between  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and 
the  Father  who  sent  Him  ;  the  next  three  (46,  47, 
48),  with  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  world  ;  the 
last  two,  with  His  relation  to  the  Father.  From 
beholding  (ver.  45)  to  light  is  a  natural  transition  ; 
from  this  point  each  verse  directly  leads  the  way 
to  that  which  follows  it.  The  thought  is  at  first 
expressed  in  the  language  of  figure  (ver.  46),  then 
with  studious  plainness  and  simplicity. 

Ver.  47.  And  if  any  one  shall  have  heard  my 
sayings  and  have  guarded  them  not.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  introduce  an  unusual  word  in  the 
translation.  To  *  keep  *  the  sayings  or  words  of 
Jesus  is  a  phrase  which  often  meets  us  in  this 
Gospel  (chap.  viii.  51,  etc.):  'guard'  is  an  un- 


common word  with  the  Evangelist,  found  only 
here  and  in  ver.  25,  and  (in  conjunction  with 
*  keep*)  in  chap.  xvii.  12.  That  the  sa)rings  may 
be  kept  and  not  lost  from  memory  and  life,  they 
must  be  guarded  with  all  care,  and  watchfully 
observed.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  26;  Luke  vi.  49. 
I  judge  him  not :  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world.  Comp.  chap.  iii. 
17,  viii.  15. 

Ver.  48.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth 
not  my  sajrings,  hath  one  that  jndgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in 
the  last  day.  From  the  '  forgetful  hearer  *  whose 
carelessness  or  indifference  has  let  slip^the  words 
he  should  have  '  guarded,  Mesus  passes  to  the  man 
who  sets  at  nought  both  His  word  and  Himself. 
Even  to  him  that  word  shall  come,  but  as  a  judge. 
As  Moses  was  the  accuser  of  the  people  (chap. 
V.  45)  because  his  word,  though  honoured  in  pro- 
fession, was  disregarded  in  its  spirit  and  design, 
so  the  very  word  of  Jesus  which  they  have  rejected 
shajl  declare  their  doom.  The  word  bore  with 
it  evidence  that  it  was  God's  word:  they  heard 
not  because  they  were  not  of  God  (chap.  viii. 

14.  47). 
Ver.  49.  Because  I  spake  not  of  myself;  bat 

the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I 
should  speak.  With  the  first  words  compare  chap, 
iii.  34,  v.  19,  vii.  16,  17,  viii.  28,  xiv.  24.  Of 
receiving  a  *  commandment  *  from  the  Father  Jesus 
has  spoken  once  only  (chap.  x.  18),  but  in  later 
chapters  we  have  the  same  thought  (xiv.  31,  xv.  10), 
which  indeed  is  implied  wherever  He  has  spoken 
of  Himself  as  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  world. 
This  commandment  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  (chap.  iii. 
X4-16).  The  combination  of  'say 'and  'speak* 
in  the  last  clause  is  remarkable :  sec  the  note  on 
chap.  viii.  43. 

Ver.  50.  And  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  eternal  life:  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore, 
even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I 
speak.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  command- 
ment is  contained  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  His 
word  gives  life  eternal.  His  word  is  life  (chap.  v. 
24,  vi.  63,  68). 


Chapter  XIII.    1-20. 
Tlte  Foot-washing 

1  ^vJOW  before  the  "feast  of  the  passover,  when  Jesus  knew*  aChap.xi.55. 
1  ^      that  his  ^  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  *  out  of  ^Chap.xii.a3. 

^       ^  See  chap.  u. 

this  world  ^  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were    4:. 

'  o  c  Chap.  XVI. 

2  ^  in  the  world,  he  *  loved  them  '  unto  the  end.*     And  *  supper  ^^p  ^^j 
being  ended,*  the  devil  having  now  put'  into  the*  heart  of*  ^"The«.ii. 

3  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  ^^  betray  him  ;  Jesus  knowing    '^• 

that  the  Father  had  given  "  -^  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  /Matt.  «.«7. 

4  he  was  come  "  from  God,  and  went  to  God  ; "  He  riseth  from  " 


*  Jesus  knowing        *  pass 
^  begun  '  already  put  it 

'*  add  him        **  came  forth 


*  omit  he        *  to  the  full 
8  his  »  that 

**  and  goeth  unto  God 


^  add^i 
*<>  should 
"  add  the 
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supper,  and  ^laid  aside"  his  garments;  and  took"  a  towel,  rChap.*.!!. 

«A       '5>  '7*  ^**y 

5  and  "  *  girded  himself.    After  that  he  "  poureth  water  into  a  "  ^jcti^^ 
bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  thefn    J^jje^'*'' 

6  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.    Then  cometh  he  *"  to    **"•  »7. 
Simon  Peter:  and  Peter"*  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  dost  thou 

7  wash  my  feet  ?     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  What  I  do 

8  thou  knowest  not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  know ""  hereafter.     Peter 
saith  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet    Jesus  answered 

9  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.     Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands 

10  and  my  head.     Jesus  saith  to  him,  He  that  is  washed  "  needeth 

not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit :  and  '  ye  are  /Chap.xT.  3. 

11  clean,  but  not  all.     *For  he  knew  who  should  betray  him  ;***  ciiap.fi.  84, 
therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean. 

12  So  after'*  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  gar- 
ments, and  was  set"  down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  Know*' 

13  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?     'Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord :  /Matt.  xxui. 

14  and  ye  say  well :  for  so  I  am.     If  I  then,"  your  Lord  and    \\  «Cor.' 

^  vui.  6,  zn.  3  ; 

Master,"  have  washed  your  feet:  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one    SfS-.^^' 

15  another's  feet     For  I  have  given"  you  an  example,  that  ""ye^wMatt.  jcLa^; 

16  should  do  as  I  have  done**  to  you.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 

you,  *  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord  ;  neither  he '"  that  "Matt.  «.  •4: 

chap.  XV.  9o ; 

17  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.     ''If  ye  know  these    pwi.m. w: 

18  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.    I  speak  not  of  you  all:  *J**"li1Ii^ 
I  know  whom  ^  I  have  chosen : "  but  ^  that  the  scripture  may  be    j^^f  •, 
fulfilled,  ''He  that  eateth  bread  with  me'*  hath"  lifted  up  his^^J^P^*^- 

19  heel  against  me.      Now"  I  tell  you  'before  it  come,"  that,  ^^^J^j 
when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye   may  believe  that  'I  am  he}^    JJ.**^"^'* 

20  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  "  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  J^^^Ji. 
I  send  receiveth  me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  /  ^'^t 
that  sent  me. 


"  layeth  down  ^*  having  taken        "  omit  and         *®  Then  he 

^^  the  '®  He  cometh  therefore  ^^  for  and  Peter  reculYit 

'*  learn        *'  bathed        **  him  that  was  betraying  him     *•  When  therefore 

*•  had  sat         ^'^  Perceive  **  therefore  "  the  Lord  and  the  Master 

*•  I  gave  '^  that  ye  also  should  do  even  as  I  did 

**  No  servant  is  greater  than  his  lord,  neither  one  *^  I  chose 

•*  eateth  my  bread  *'  omit  hath  ^^  From  henceforth 

•'  come  to  pass  •*  omit  he 


V111. 34. 

u  Matt.  X.  40, 

XXV.  40. 


Contents.  We  enter  here  upon  the  fifth  of 
those  sections  into  which  we  have  seen  that  the 
Gospel  is  divided ;  and  the  section  extends  to  the 
close  of  chap.  xviL  The  scene  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  actors  in  it  are  altogether  different 
from  what  we  have  witnessed  in  chaps,  v.  to  xii. 
There  is  a  transition  from  the  'world*  and  the 
'Jews,*  its  leading  representatives,  to  the  circle  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  Jesus,  from  struggle 
to  quietness  and  peace,  from  denunciation  of  sin 
to  an  outpouring  of  the  most  tender  affection  in 
act,  discourse,  and  prayer.     The  consequence  is 


that  nowhere  in  the  Gospel  have  we  so  full  a 
revelation  of  the  Father's  purpose  and  work,  of 
the  Son's  rel&tion  to  it,  of  the  great  New  Cove- 
nant gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  duties,  privileges, 
and  hopes  of  that  Church  of  Christ  which,  after 
He  went  away,  was  to  take  His  place,  as  we  find 
in  these  chapters^  The  first  scene  in  the  section 
is  the  Foot-washing.  The  subordinate  parts  are 
— (i)  vers,  i-ii  ;  (2)  vers.  12-20. 

Ver.  I.  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  paaeover, 
JesuB,  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he 
should  pass  out  of  this  world  nnto  the  Father, 
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having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
loved  them  to  the  full.  In  this  verse  we  have 
ficst  a  chronological  notice,  and  next  a  description 
in  three  particulars  of  one  side  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  scene. 

(i)  The  chronological  notice,  'before  the  feast 
of  the  Passover. '  The  Passover  is  that  mentioned 
in  xiL  I,  and  more  particularly  described  in  xi.  55 
as  *the  Passover  of  the  Jews.'  It  is  significant 
that  these  last  words,  'of  the  Jews,'  are  dropped  in 
the  expression  before  us.  Jesus  will  partake  of '  the 
Passover,*  but  not  of  *  the  Passover  of  the  Jews ;  * 
of  the  great  national  ordinance  of  Israel,  but  not  of 
an  ordinance  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  which 
had  perished ;  and  which,  as  celebrated  by  '  the 
Jews,*  had  degenerated  into  an  outward  carnal 
form  repulsive  to  the  truly  spiritual  mind  (comp.  on 
ii.  13).  The  preposition  *  before  *  is  indeterminate, 
and  is  as  suitable  to  an  event  happening  immedis 
atdy^  as  to  one  happening  days,  before.  (2)  The 
circumstances  of  one  side  of  the  scene,  three  in 
number.  First,  the  leading  person  iq  it,  '  Jesus, 
knowing  that  His  hour  was  come,'  etc.  Certainly 
not  ^although  He  knew,*  as  if  His  consciousness  of 
the  glory  awaiting  Him  might  have  proved  an 
obstacle  to  His  present  manifestation  of  Himself, 
had  it  not  been  overcome  by  love;  but  because  He 
knew  that  He  was  about  to  be  delivered  from  the 
toil  and  suffering  of  the  world,  and  to  be  re- 
united to  the  Father  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  Him  (comp.  on 
chap.  L  i).  Second,  the  persons  with  whom  He 
deals.  They  were  *  His  own ;  *  and  they  were 
'in  the  world,*  amidst  its  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  sorrows.  Third,  the  feelings  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus, — love,  not  the  mere  love  of  friendship,  but  a 
solemn,  deep,  divine  love.  Thus  indeed  He  had 
always  loved  *His  own,*  but  His  love  now  gains 
additional  intensity;  He  loved  them  'to  the  full.' 
The  expression  does  not  mean  'to  the  end,*  for 
which  another  phrase  is  always  used  (Heb.  iii.  6, 
14,' vi.  II ;  Rev.  il  26).  It  is  best  explained  by 
I  Thess.  il  16,  'to  the  uttermost : *  the  love  of 
Jesus  now  reaches  its  highest  point. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  we 
shall  now  ever  and  again,  until  at  least  we  reach 
the  close  of  chap,  xix.,  meet  expressions  having  a 
bearing  on  the  great  controversy,  not  yet  conclu- 
sively laid  at  rest,  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  Last 
Supper  was  eaten  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  as 
well  as  to  that  on  which  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Here  the  first  of  these  two  points 
especially  concerns  us ;  and,  without  going  into 
all  the  particulars  which  would  be  required  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  controversy,  we  would  simply 
recall  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  question  is, 
Did  Jesus  eat  the  passover  on  the  usual  night, 
that  appointed  by  the  law,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
or  did  He  eat  it  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day  ?  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  expressions 
here  employed  point  most  naturally  to  the  regular, 
legal  night.  We  have  already  said  that  with  this 
view  the  word  '  before  *  in  this  verse  is  perfectly 
consistent. 

Ver.  2.  And  %  supper  being  begun,  the  devil 
having  already  put  it  into  his  heart  that  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  should  betray  him.  It  is 
important  to  notice  the  exact  parallelism  of  this 
verse  to  the  preceding,  both  in  the  note  of  time, 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

(i)  The  chronolo^cal  notice,  'a  supper  being 
begun.'    It  was  durmg  the  course  of  the  supper, 


not  after  it  was  ended,  that  the  events  to  be 
spoken  of  took  place.  That  this  'supper*  was 
not  the  'feast*  properly  so  called  appears  from 
the  name  'a  supper,'  not  ' the  feast,*  from  ver.  29, 
where  the  'feast'  is  not  yet  or  only  just  begun, 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  article,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  wanting  had  the  word  *  supper  * 
taken  up  again  the  'feast*  of  ver.  i.  It  was  the 
preliminary  meal  at  the  close  of  which  the  '  feast ' 
was  celebrated. 

(2)  The  circumstances  of  the  other  side  of  the 
scene,  three  in  number.  First,  the  devil,  who  had 
'already*  plotted  the  destruction  of  Jesus,  and 
had  fixed  on  Judas  as  the  instrument.  Second, 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  victim  of  the  devil*s  wiles. 
Third,  the  feelings  of  the  devil's  heart, — treachery, 
hatred,  at  the  point  of  intensity  when  what  had 
been  long  determined  on  shall  be  fulfilled.  The 
three  particulars  are  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with 
those  m  ver.  I, — the  devil  with  Jesus,  Judas  with 
'  His  own,*  treachery  with  love.  Darkness  is  over 
against  light,  earth  over  against  heaven,  the  lie 
over  against  the  truth ;  and  between  these  Jesus 
takes  His  way.  What  has  been  said  ought  to 
remove  the  objection  felt  by  many  to  the  translation 
which  we  have  given  of  this  verse.  None  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  best 
established  Greek  text,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Satan.  .  The 
expression,  it  will  be  seen,  springs  from  the  Evan- 
gelist's mode  of  thought,  as  he  seeks  a  contrast  to 
the  heart  of  Jesus  (comp.  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Job  i.  8,  ii.  3  :  *  Hast  thou  set  thy  heart  on?*). 

Ver.  3.  Jeeus  knowing  that  the  Father  had 
given  him  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  came  forth  from  Ck>d,  and  goeth  unto  God. 
We  have  now  that  state  of  mind  in  Jesus  which 
leads  to  the  act  about  to  be  described.  '  Knowing ' 
takes  up  again  the  same  word  in  ver.  I,  and  has 
the  same  meaning,  'because  he  knows.'  The 
knowledge  is  summed  up  in  three  particulars — (i) 
That  'the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands ; '  the  tense  expressing  no  presentiment  of 
coming  power,  but  an  act  already  past.  (2)  That 
'  He  came  forth  from  God ;  *  the  words  express- 
ing not  His  Divine  original,  which  would  have 
required  another  form  of  expression,  but  that  He 
had  left  the  presence  of  God  as  the  'Sent*  of 
God.  (3)  That  '  He  goeth  unto  God,*  as  one 
who  has  executed  His  commission,  llie  three 
clauses  thus  refer  not  to  power  or  glory  belonging 
to  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  :  they  connect  them- 
selves with  His  work  of  redeeming  love. 

Ver.  4.  He  riseth  fiom  the  supper,  and  layeth 
down  his  garments,  and  having  taken  a  towel 
girded  himself.  How  wonderful  the  act  when 
compared  with  the  circumstances  (mentioned  in 
the  previous  verse)  by  which  it  is  introduced  I  In 
the  fullest  consciousness  of  the  glory  of  that  work 
of  redeeming  love  which  He  had  undertaken.  He 
who  was  in  the  '  form  of  God  *  assumed  the  *  form,' 
and  did  the  work,  of  *a  servant,*  a  slave, — nay, 
felt  that  to  do  this  was  glory.  What  He  does, 
too,  is  rendered  all  the  more  striking  by  the  fact 
that  the  remarkable  scene  described  in  Luke 
xxii.  24, — the  strife  among  the  disciples  which 
should  be  the  greatest, — may  have  just  occurred. 
In  contrast  with  that  eager  desire  among  His  ser- 
vants for  superior  station  in  the  world,  the  Master 
'riseth,*  'layeth  down*  His  outer  garments,  and 
'girdeth*  Himself,  becomes  as  'he  that  serveth' 
(Luke  xxii.  27). 
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Ver.  5.  Then  he  ponreth  water  into  the  bason, 
and  began  to  wash  the  diBciplee*  feet,  and  to 
wipe  them  wi^  the  towel  wherewith  he  was 
gilded.  It  is  impossible  not  to  mark  the  minute- 
ness with  which  each  separate  part  of  the 
wonderful    work    of    condescension    he   would 
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describe  is  here  recorded  by  the  Evangelist. 
According  to  the  usages  of  the  East,  rendered 
necessary  at  once  by  the  dusty  nature  of  the  roads 
and  the  imperfect  covering  afforded  by  sandals, 
it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  a  house,  when 
receiving  guests,  to  provide  them  with  water  to 
wadi  their  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2  ;  Judg.  xix. 
21 ;  Luke  vii.  44).  The  act  of  washmg  would 
generally  be  performed  by  servants.  Here  Jesus, 
tne  Master  of  the  feast,  becomes  Himself  the 
servant. 

Ver.  6.  He  oometh  therefore  to  Simon  Peter: 
be  nith  nnto  him.  Lord,  doBt  thon  wash  my 
feett  If  the  narrative  of  the  actual  foot- washing 
begins  here,  and  ver.  5  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  description  of  what  is  now  related  in 
detail,  we  must  infer  from  the  words  before  us 
that  our  Lord  began  with  Peter.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  the  washing  begins  with  ver.  5,  we  learn 
now  that  our  Lord  only  came  to  Peter  in  due 
coarse,  so  that  whatever  place  that  apostle  had  it 
was  not  the  first.  The  point  Is  of  little  moment. 
It  is  more  important  to  mark  the  strong  emphasis 
belonging  to  '  thou '  and  '  my : '  '  Lord,  dost  thott 
wash  my  feet?'  There  may  be  hastiness  and 
self-will  on  Peter's  part,  but  surely  there  is  also 
deep  reverence  for  his  Lord  and  a  spirit  of 
genuine  humility.  We  mast  bear  in  mind  that  as 
yet  he  looks  at  the  matter  only  with  the  outward 
eye,  and  that  be  can  hardly  be  expected  to  think 
of  the  deeper  spiritual  significance  which  the  act 


Ver.  7.  Jemu  answered  and  ndd  nnto  him. 
What  I  do  thon  knoweet  not  now;  hot  thon 
Shalt  learn  hereafter.  The  Great  Teacher  now 
takes  in  hand  the  task  of  instructing  the  warm- 
hearted but  impulsive  disciple  in  the  true  nature 
of  the  act  performed  by  Him,  and  His  reference 
to  the  future  prepares  the  way  for  the  revelation  to 
be  given.  *  Hereafter '  certainly  does  not  refer 
either  to  Pentecost  or  the  eternal  world.  The 
remarkable  transition  in  this  verse  from  *  knowest ' 
to  '  learn,'  and  the  fact  that  the  last  of  these  two 
words  is  again  taken  up  in  ver.  12  (where  we 
translate  *  perceive'),  afford  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  tne  *  hereaAer  *  spoken  of  begins  with  the 
licht  there  thrown  by  Jesus  Himself  upon  what 
He  does.     Even  then,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 


confined  to  that  moment  It  is  in  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  future,  in  the  zealous  discharge 
of  the  task  that  shall  be  his,  and  in  the  ripeniii£| 
of  Christian  experience,  that  Peter  shall  Meam, 
shall  '  perceive,'  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  at 
present  feels  to  be  so  incomprehensible.  He  will 
not  fully  know  what  it  is  to  have  had  his  own  feet 
washed  by  Jesus,  until  he  shall  have  felt  the  need 
of  constantly  turning  to  Him  in  faith  ;  and  until, 
in  the  love  ever  renewed  in  the  exercise  of  that 
faith,  he  too  shall  have  washed  the  feet  of 
others. 

Ver.  8.  Peter  saith  nnto  him,  Thon  shalt 
never  wash  my  feet.  Peter  is  too  much  amazed 
to  comprehend  at  once  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
words  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  even  heed  them  ; 
and  his  impulsiveness,  checked  for  a  moment, 
leads  him  to  break  over  the  barrier  that  has  been 
opposed   to  it  with  greater  force  than  before  : 

*  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.*  —  Jesns 
answered  him.  If  I  wash  thee  not,  tiion  hast  no 
part  with  me.  Now,  our  Lord  bc^ns  to  unfold 
the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  what  He  is  about  to 
do.  We  must  carefully  mark  the  words, — first, 
the  word  *  wash,'  not  *  cleanse  '  or  *  bathe,*  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  body,  but  simply  'wash,* 
referring  to  the  act  which  Jesas  has  immediately 
in  hand, — the  washing  of  the  feet  alone ;  secondly, 

*  with  me,'  not  *  in  me,'  referring,  not  to  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  believer  upon  his  Lord  and  bis 
completeness  in  Him,  but  to  his  share  along  with 
Him  in  a  work  of  self-sacrificing  love,  triumphant 
over  the  world  and  crowned  with  glory.  If  we 
keep  these  two  points  in  view,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  words  of  Jesus  before  us  have  little 
reference  to  any  mere  spirit  of  self-will,  for  which 
Peter  must  substitute  the  childlike  disposition  that 
alone  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
also  that  they  relate  as  little  to  our  first  cleansing 
from  sin  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  They 
refer  to  something  different  from  either  of  these 
two  great  truths,  and  express,  what  we  shall  have 
to  explain  more  fully  (on  ver.  20),  that  unless 
Peter  enters  into  the  spirit  of  that  self-sacrificing 
work  of  love  which  Jesus  performs,  makes  that 
spirit  his  own  spirit,  sees  the  beauty  and  owns  the 
glory  of  the  Master's  becoming  the  servant  for  His 
people's  sake  (comp.  Matt.  xx.  28;  Luke  xxii. 
24-27),  and  becomes  in  like  manner  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  if  he  may  thereby  help  the 
humblest  member  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  then  be 
is  going  his  own  way,  not  the  way  of  Jesus  ;  he  is 
choosing  his  own  portion,  not  the  portion  of  his 
Lord  ;  he  must  be  content  to  separate  fronii  One 
whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  have  no 
more  a  p>art  with  Him  either  in  His  sufferings  or 
His  reward.  It  is  this  thought,  even  though  it 
may  be  as  yet  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the 
apostle,  that  leads  to  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  9.  Simon  Peter  saith  nnto  Him,  Lord, 
not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my 
head. — Peter  sees  that  in  whatever  way  the  result 
may  be  produced,  suffering  Jesus  to  wash  his  feet 
will  bring  him  nearer  to  his  Master,  will  make 
him  to  be  more  *  with  Him.*  The  thought  of  the 
hands  and  the  head  as  the  uncovered  parts  of  the 
body  naturally  occurs  to  him  ;  and  his  reasoning 
is  that,  if  the  washing  of  one  part  will  give  him 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  Master  whom  he  loved, 
much  more  will  this  be  effected  by  the  washing  of 
more  parts  than  one.    To  everything  he  will  sub- 
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mit,  so  that  it  bring  him  nearer  to  Jesus  and  His 
reward. 

Ver.  la  JegnB  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  bat  is  clean 
eTery  whit :  and  ye  are  clean,  bat  not  all.  The 
ground  of  the  figurative  language  hardly  needs 
explanation  :  he  who  has  just  been  cleansed  in  the 
bath  has  only  further  to  wash  his  feet  as  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bath  to  the  banquet  in  order  that 
he  may  sit  down  there  wholly  clean.  Peter's 
words  had  shown  that  he  did  not  fully  understand 
the  application  of  the  figure,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  washing  of  more  than  the  feet,  which  had 
alone  been  in  a  position  to  contract  defilement, 
implied  that  the  first  cleansing  had  not  been  so 
thorough  as  it  really  was.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  furtherance  of  his  training  at  this  time,  to 
remind  him  that  in  faith  and  love  he  had  already 
been  made  completely  one  with  Jesus,  and  that 
all  now  re(^uired  was  not  an  entire  renewal  of  that 
first  cleansmg,  as  if  men  were  to  be  bom  a  third 
as  well  as  a  second  time,  but  a  preserving  of  it 
in  its  completeness.  This  was  to  be  effected  by 
suffering  Jesus  now  to  cleanse  away  any  stain  that 
could  be  imparted  by  the  work  of  the  world,  but 
no  more.  A  right  perception  of  the  greatness  of 
what  Christ  did  for  us  wncn  He  first  united  us  to 
Himself,  is  as  necessary  to  a  true  following  of  His 
example  of  love  and  self-denial,  as  is  a  perception 
of  the  fact  that,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  in 
every  part  of  our  continuea  work,  we  need  to 
turn  to  Him  for  the  spiritualising  of  our  earthly 
thoughts,  the  elevation  of  our  earthly  aims,  and 
the  pardon  of  our  shortcomings  and  sins.  Peter 
and  the  apostles  ought  not  to  forget  this.  They 
had  all  been  truly  united  to  Jesus  except  one ;  and 
there  is  sadness  in  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  added,  *  but  not  all.  * 

Ver.  1 1.  For  he  knew  him  that  was  betraying 
him:  therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  eleven  do  these  words 
present :  they  full  of  faith  and  love,  *  clean  ;  * 
Judas  with  his  heart  full  of  evil  passions,  at  that 
very  moment  his  treachery  not  a  thing  of  the 
future,  but  of  the  present.  And  yet  more  1  Jesus 
knew  this.  The  eye  that  sees  what  is  in  man, 
saw  what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  traitor  while  he 
yet  washed  his  feet.  It  may  be  asked,  What  is 
the  import  of  the  foot-washing  in  such  a  case  ? 
We  can  only  answer,  It  is  nothing  but  an  outward 
rite.  The  complete  bath  must  have  been 
accepted,  before  the  subsequent  washing  of  the 
feet  can  bring  its  blessing  to  us,  or  be  other  than 
a  carnal  form. 

Ver.  12.  When  therefore  he  had  washed  their 
feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  had  sat 
down  again,  he  said  onto  them.  Perceive  ye 
what  I  have  done  to  yonf  Again  three  par- 
ticulars introduce  the  words  of  Jesus :  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  structure  throughout 
these  verses  harmonizes  well  with  the  touching 
solemnity  of  the  whole  scene.  Having  washed 
the  feet  of  the  disciples,  resumed  His  garments, 
and  again  taken  His  place  at  the  table,  Jesus  pro- 
ceeds to  enforce  the  lesson  of  what  He  had  done. 
He  first  awakens  their  attention  by  His  question, 
and  then  proceeds. 

Ver.  13.  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord:  and 
ye  say  well;  for  so  I  am.  It  was  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  Him 
that  (ver.  3)  Jesus  had  entered  upon  this  scene. 
It  is  in  a  similar  consciousness  that  He  now  urges 
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its  lesson.  The  word  used  for  *  Master '  is  John's 
Greek  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  *  Rabbi  *  (chap, 
i.  29,  XX.  16).  No  special  meaning  therefore,  such 
as  *  Teacher,'  is  to  be  given  it. 

Ver.  14.  If  I  therefore,  the  Lord  and  the 
Master,  have  washed  year  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another^s  feet.  The  order  of  the 
titles  which  Jesus  assumes  to  Himself  is  changed 
in  this  as  compared  with  the  preceding  verse. 
The  object  appears  to  be  to  give  prominence  to 
that  title  of  *  Lord  *  in  the  thought  of  which  lay 
the  strength  of  the  obligation  resting  upon  His 
disciples  to  do  as  He  Imd  done.  They,  then, 
were  to  wash  one  another's  feet  when  He  would 
no  longer  be  beside  them  to  do  so  :  they  could  not 
bathe  one  another,  make  one  another  *  clean  ;  *  but 
this  they  could  do  in  self-denying  love  and  fellow- 
ship,— they  could  restore  one  another's  failing 
faith  and  love  by  ever-renewed  manifestations  of 
that  love  to  one  another  which,  springing  from 
the  love  of  Jesus,  leads  back  to  Him. 

Ver.  15.  For  I  gave  yoa  an  example,  that 
ye  also  shoold  do  even  as  I  did  to  you.  What 
the  giver  of  a  commission  does  may  well  be  done 
by  the  servant  to  whom  the  commission  is  given. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  act  spoken  of 
is  only  that  of  *  washing  one  another's  feet.* 

Ver.  16.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  No 
servant  is  greater  than  his  lord;  neither  one 
that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him. 
How  often  does  Jesus  speak  of  Himself  in  this 
gospel  as  the  '  Sent '  of  God  !  It  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  this  usage  from  the  words  here,  so  that 
the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  disciple  in  refer- 
ence to  his  Lord  as  is  applied  to  the  Lord  Him- 
self in  reference  to  God  (comp.  xvii.  18).  The 
disciples  are  the  Sent,'  taking  the  place  of  Him 
who  was  first  'sent'  but  is  now  gone  to  the 
Father. 

Ver.  17.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them.  Simple  as  might  appear  the 
duty  to  which  the  disciples  were  called,  Jesus 
knew  that  it  was  a  hard  and  trying  task.  He 
connects  therefore  a  promise  of  blessedness  with 
the  actual  performance  of  the  duty. 

Ver.  18.  I  speak  not  of  you  all.  At  this  point 
Jesus  again  turns  to  the  thought  of  Judas,  yet 
not  with  the  view  of  simply  repeating  what  lie 
had  said  at  ver.  10.  It  is  contemplation  of  the 
blessedness  first  spoken  of  that  fills  His  mind, 
and  pity  for  that  disciple  who  was  not  only  to 
separate  himself  from  the  others,  but,  in  doing 
so,  to  lose  their  blessedness. — I  know  whom  I 
chose.  The  choosing  refers  to  election  to  the 
apostleship,  not  to  eternal  life  (comp.  vL  70, 
XV.  16,  19).  The  precise  object  of  the  statement 
is  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  most  pro- 
bable explanation  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord 
would  anticipate  what  could  not  fail  to  be  after- 
wards a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  disciples.  It 
will  seem  strange  to  them  that  a  traitor  should 
have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  their  number ;  and 
they  may  even  be  tempted  to  think  that,  had 
Jesus  known  what  He  was  doing,  no  such  choice 
would  have  been  made.  Therefore,  with  much 
emphasis  on  the  'I,'  he  says,  '  I  know  whom  I 
chose.  You  may  imagine  that  I  have  been 
deceived,  but  it  is  not  so ;  I  knew  well  what  was 
to  happen,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  '—but,  that  the  scripture  may  be  fnlJSlled, 
He  that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me.      The  words  are  from  Ps.  xli.  9. 
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As  originally  used  they  refer  to  the  suffering 
righteous  man,  but  the  Psalmist  is  led  to  employ 
words  which  have  their  full  meaning  only  as  applied 
to  the  ideal  righteous  one,  that  is,  to  Jesus;  and 
Jesus  now  speaks  them  directly  in  His  own  person. 
As  found  here  they  are  not  a  reproduction  of  the 
Septuagint,  but  are  an  original  translation  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  figure  may  be  taken  from  the 
tripping  up  of  a  runner  in  a  race,  or  from  the 
thought  of  kicking.  The  latter  aillusion  is  the 
more  probable.  The  peculiar  offensiveness  of  the 
conduct  spoken  of  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  person 
fifuilty  of  it  has  '  eaten  the  bread  *  of  him  whom 


fe 


e  injures,  and  has  thus  violated  those  laws  of 
hospitality  and  friendship  than  which  the  East 
knew  none  more  sacred. 

Ver.  19.  From  henoeforth  I  tell  you  before  it 
come  to  paoi,  that  when  it  is  come  to  paoi,  ye 
may  belieye  that  I  am.  These  words  can  hardly 
mean  that  Jesus  would  henceforward  tell  them 
events  that  were  to  happen  in  order  that,  when 
the  events  did  happen,  they  might  see  that  He 
had  been  a  true  prophet  and  might  have  their 
faith  confirmed.  He  ts  here  dealing  with  them  as 
with  persons  who  are  to  be  sent  forth  to  do  His 
work  in  the  world ;  and  it  b  as  if  He  would  say, 
'  Because  the  moment  of  your  work  is  come  I  put 
you  in  possession  of  what  is  to  happen,  I  make 
vott  anticipate  and  foresee  it,  I  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  of  it  that  I  have  myself,  in  order  that, 
when  suffering  comes,  you  may  not  only  not  lose 
fiiith  by  the  shock,  but  may  be  strengthened  in 
your  progress  towards  a  deeper  and  truer  faith. 
My  ever  present  knowledge  corresponds  to  my 
ever  present  Divine  existence,  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  (comp.  on  viii.  24).  Your  knowledge  shall  be 
to  you  a  proof  that  it  is  indeed  One  who  can  say 
'*  I  am  *'  that  Is  in  you.*  It  is  not  so  much  of  faith 
in  Him  as  the  Messiah  that  Jesus  speaks :  it  is 
of  faith  in  the  Divine  in  Him,  bestowed  through 
Him  upon  themselves. 

.  Ver.  20.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you,  He 
that  receiyeth  whomBoeyer  I  send  reoeiyeth 
me;  and  he  that  receiyetli  me  reoeiyeth  him 
that  lent  me.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
connection  of  these  words  with  the  rest  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  at  thb  time  has  been  felt  by  all 
commentators.  Let  us  observe  that  they  are  in- 
troduced  by  *  Verily,  verily,*  and  that  we  are  thus 
taken  back  to  ver.  16  with  the  expectation  that 
the  thought  here  will  closely  correspond,  although 
in  a  deepened  form,  to  the  thought  there.  There, 
however,  the  distinct  reference  had  been  to  that 
work  of  lowly  love  which  *  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  *  Jesus  had  just  performed  for  His  disciples. 
What,  therefore,  He  had  done  for  them,  they  are 
now  to  do  for  one  another,  and  for  the  world. 
Laying  aside  all  thought  of  earthly  pre-eminence, 
seeking  only  the  glory  of  God  and  not  their  own, 
they  are  to  go  out,  like  their  Master,  '  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love 
like  His  to  he  His  representatives  to  men.  As 
they  do  so,  they  will  experience  the  same  reception 
as  He  had  done.  Some  will  *  receive  *  them, — that 
is,  will  not  merely  view  with  favour  their  general 
work,  but  will  accept  them  when  they  come,  and 
because  they  come,  to  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  Jesus  had  displayed  in  the  act  wnich  He  had 


just  performed  towards  them.  Others,  it  is  implied, 
will  reject  them ;  will  accept  indeed  the  outward 
service,  the  external  rite;  but,  yielding  to  the 
evil  suggestions  of  Satan,  and  so  proving  them- 
selves his  children  instead  of  the  children  of  God, 
will  cast  away  from  them  the  precious  truth  of 
which  the  service  and  the  rite  were  only  the 
symbolical  expression.  Men  will  thus  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes  which  will  take  up 
towards  the  apostles  doing  the  work  of  Jesus  the 
same  position  as  that  which  the  eleven  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Judas  on  the  other,  had  now  taken  up 
towards  Jesus  Himself.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  thought  of  Judas  as  well  as  of  the  others  pro- 
minently in  view  in  the  verses  before  us.  Just 
as  vers.  I  and  3  constitute  a  parallel  to  ver.  19, 
and  there  is  One  behind  Jesus  who  is  received 
when  Jesus  is  received  (ver.  20),  so  ver.  2  consti- 
tutes a  parallel  to  the  implied  thought  of  Judas, 
and  there  is  one  behind  the  traitor  whose  children 
the  rejectors  of  Jesus,  as  He  acts  in  the  apostles, 
show  themselves  to  be.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for, 
while  the  thought  of  which  we  speak  binds  the 
whole  passage,  vers.  1-20,  into  one,  it  also  ex- 
plains the  apparently  sudden  transition  to  the 
powerful  emotions  stirred  in  the  Redeemer's 
breast  by  the  thought  of  Judas  at  ver.  21, 
as  well  as  the  emphatic  *Now'  of  ver.  31, — 
now,  when  the  last  who  would  resist  that  true 
glory  which  consists  in  self-sacrificing  love  has 
been  expelled.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  20  is 
explained  by  chap.  i.  12. 

It  is  desirable  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and 
to  ask  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  wonderful 
scene,  the  details  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. It  is  not  a  mere  lesson  of  humility. 
The  lesson  is  far  deeper.  It  is  the  completing  act 
of  that  great  work  ol  self-sacrificing  love  in  which 
Jesus  was  engaged.  He  even  includes  in  the 
thought  of  it  the  thought  of  the  crucifixion  now 
so  near;  and,  as  then  He  shall  depart  unto  the 
Father,  He  affords  now  the  most  touching,  the 
culminating,  illustration  of  the  fact  that  *  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.*  That  is  the  very  essence  of  His  glory, 
so  different  from  that  of  the  world,  so 


different  even  from  that  upon  which  the  thoughts 
of  His  disciples  were  yet  fixed.  Therefore  He 
humbles  Himself  anew.  Laying  aside  His  glory 
He  takes  up  His  cross,  not  that  He  may  justify 
disciples  who  are  already  Hb,  who  are  'clean,* 
but  that  He  may  bring  them  ever  and  again  to 
Himself  the  source  of  all  true  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, and  may  wash  away  any  fresh  stains  of 
defilement  which  they  have  contracted  in  their 
work  in  the  world. 

That  is  His  part.  What  is  ours?  It  springs 
from  the  consideration  that,  exalted  in  glory,  He 
r(*ally  labours  and  suffers  no  more.  His  disciples 
take  His  place  and  carry  on  His  work,  constantly 
leading  one  another  back  to  Him,  and  washing 
away  those  weaknesses  of  faith,  those  defects  of 
love,  which  their  work  in  the  world  brings  with  it. 
Thus  they  '  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church*  (Col.  i.  24);  and  it  is  thus  only  that, 
suffering  with  Him,  they  shall  at  last  be  giori&ed 
*  with  Him '  (ver.  8)  in  llis  glory. 
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Chapter  XIII.    21-30. 

Tlu  Expulsion  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

21  \  T  7HEN  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  "*  troubled  in  spirit,  and  «^p  X2.33, 

V  V       testified,^  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 

22  *one  of  you  shall  betray  me.     Then'  the  ^disciples  looked  one  *Comp.Matt. 

xxvi  SI  * 

23  on  another,  doubting*  of  whom  he  spake.     Now*  there  was    Marie xiv. 
leaning  on*  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disciples,  ''whom  Jesus    *xii.ai. 

*  "^  c  Comp.  Matt. 

24  loved.      Simon    Peter    therefore    beckoned   to  him,    that  he    «;^;»».; 

Mark  xiv. 

25  should  ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake.*     He  then    »9;.Luk© 

*  xxu.  93. 

26  lying'  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  who  is  it  ?     Jesus  ^'Cjiap.  xix. 

^      o  J  »  '  •'96,  XXI.  7, 20. 

answered,*  He  it  is,  to*  whom  I  shall  give  a^"  sop,  'when  I  'a°J*P  mSo! 
have  dipped  //."     And  when**  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he    «*^-»3. 

27  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon."     And  after  the 

sop  -^ Satan**  entered  into  him.     Then  said  Jesus"  unto  him, /Luicexxii.3> 

28  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly."      Now  no  man  at  the  table    vi.*7o.' 

29  knew  "  for  what  intent  he  spake  this  "  unto  him.     For  some  of 
t/iem^^  thought,  because  Judas  had  the  ^bag,  that  Jesus  had'"  ^Chap. xii.6. 
said  unto  him,  Buy  those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against  ** 

the  feast;  or,  that  he  *  should  give  something  to  the  poor.  ADeat.xvi. 
He  then "  having   received  the  sop  went   immediately  out : 
'  and  it  was  night. 


30 


X4- 


•  in  perplexity 


*  and  bare  witness  *  omii  Then 

*  omit  Now  *  reclining  at  meat  in 

*  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoneth  to  this  one,  and  saith  unto  him,  Say  who 
it  is  of  whom  he  speaketh 

^  He  leaning  back  thus        *  Jesus  therefore  answcreth       ^  for 
'®  dip  the  *^  and  shall  give  it  to  him         ^*  When  therefore 


i  Comp.  xi.  9^ 
10,  xii.  35, 
36. 


"  he  taketh  and  givcth  it  to  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot 
"  then  Satan  **  Jesus  therefore  saith  ^®  more  quickly 

^'  No  one  of  those  reclining  at  meat  perceived  ^®  he  said  it 

***  omit  of  them  '®  omit  had  '*  for         '*  therefore 


CoNTRNTS.  The  leading  idea  of  this  section  is 
the  expulsion  of  Judas  from  the  company  of  the  dis- 
ciples. We  have  already  seen  that  before  the  chap- 
ter bqg[ins  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  Jesus  is  to  be 
alone  with  *  His  own.'  But  Judas  is  of  the  world, 
the  last  remnant  of  it  left  in  the  apostolic  company, 
the  last  particle,  as  it  were,  of  the  leaven  that  had 
to  be  removed  with  such  scrupulous  care  from 
every  Jewish  house  before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. Before  the  true  Christian  Passover  then 
can  be  celebrated,  Judas  must  withdraw.  Then 
only  will  the  house  be  clean,  the  air  be  pure  ;  and 
with  no  jarring  element  in  their  midst,  Jesus  will 
be  able  to  pour  forth  all  the  fulness  of  His  love 
towards  those  who  are  bound  up  with  Him  in  the 
closest  and  most  sacred  fellowship. 

Ver.  21.  When  JoniB  had  thus  said,  he  was 
troaUed  in  ipirit,  and  bare  witneos,  and  said, 
Verily,  verily,  etc.  All  the  expressions  of  the  verse 
indicate  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  moved, 
the  'troubled  in  spirit,'  the  'bare  witness,'  the 


•Verily,  verily.'  Compassion,  however,  is  not 
the  leading  feature  of  His  mind  at  present.  It  is 
rather  horror  and  indication  at  the  thought  that 
over  against  His  glorious  mission  of  love  to  the 
world  there  should  now  appear  in  their  utmost 
intensity  the  worldliness,  the  selfishness,  and  the 
sin  that  would  fain  defeat  it  all.  Therefore  He  was 
*  troubled  *  (comp.  on  xi.  33«  xii.  27),  and  troubled 
'  in  spirit,'  in  the  highest  region  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Therefore  He  'bare  witness:'  not  simply 
were  His  words  plain,  as  compared  with  Hb 
previously  obscure  intimations  of  the  approaching 
treachery  (vers.  10,  18),  but  He  was  now  delivering 
a  part  of  that  mystery  of  the  will  of  His  Father 
which  it  was  His  mission  to  proclaim,  and  which 
announced  the  thickness  of  satanic  darkness  no 
less  than  the  brightness  of  heavenly  light.  And 
therefore  also  He  said  '  Verily,  verily;'  so  solemn, 
so  awful,  so  full  of  deep  and  far-reaching  meaning, 
was  the  fact  about  to  be  realised.  The  same 
three-fold  statement  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
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impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist. 
— 1  aay  unto  yon.  That  one  of  yon  shall  rotray 
me ; .  sad,  painful  words,  but  as  yet  not  understood 
by  the  disciples. 

Ver.  22.  The  discipleB  looked  one  on  another, 
in  perplexity  of  whom  he  spii^e.  From  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  earlier  Gospels  (Malt 
xxvL  22,  etc. ;  Mark  xiv.  19 ;  Luke  xxi\,  23)  we 
learn  that  they  expressed  their  perplexity  to  one 
another  in  words.  To  John,  hastening  always  to 
the  main  Bgure  of  the  scene,  it  is  enough  to  speak 
of  their  looks. 

Ver.  23.  There  was  reclining  at  meat  in  Jeens' 
boaom  one  of  his  diacipleB.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally enjoined  that  the  Passover  should  be  eaten 
standing  (Ex.  xii.  11),  but  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  the  custom  had  been  changed ;  the 
guests  now  reclined  upon  couches.  The  reason 
n>r  the  original  injunction  no  longer  existing, 
it  had  been  permitted  to  fall  aside ;  and  our 
Loid  recognised  the  propriety  of  the  change.  At 
this  moment  indeed  the  feast,  properly  so  callefl, 
had  not  yet  begun ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  attitude  of  reclining  would  not 
be  chang^  when  it  did  so.— Whom  Jesus  loved. 
The  universal  tradition  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  information  afforded  by  the  gospel  itself  when 
various  intimations  contained  in  it  are  put  together, 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  disci))lc  was  John  himself. 

Ver.  24.  Bimon  Peter  therefore  beckoneth  to 
this  one,  and  saith  nnto  him.  Say  who  it  is  of 
whom  he  speaketh.  Peter,  as  usual  the  first  to 
act,  is  the  spokesman  of  the  rest.  Nothing  is 
said  to  explain  why  cither  he  or  any  other  of  the 
apostolic  band  should  have  supposed  that  John 
would  know  what  they  themselves  were  ignorant 
of.  It  may  have  arisen  simply  from  their  having 
witnessed  many  tokens  of  love  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  towards  him. 

Ver.  25.  He  leaning  hack  thus  on  Jesus'  breast, 
saith  unto  him.  Lord,  who  is  it  ?  Nothing  can 
be  more  graphic  than  the  account  here  given  of 
the  movement  made  by  John.  He  had  been 
reclining  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus :  he  now  throws 
back  his  head  upon  His  breast,  looking  up  into 
His  face  that  he  may  ask  his  question.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  little  act  is  fixed  on  by 
the  beloved  disciple  in  xxi.  20,  to  characterize 
himself:  not  'which  also  leaned,'  but  'which 
also  leaned  back  on  his  breast*  at  the  supper. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  ques- 
tion was  neither  asked  nor  answered  in  under- 
tones, but  that  all  could  hear. 

Ver.  26.  Jesus  therefore  answereth,  He  it  is 
for  whom  I  shall  dip  the  sop,  and  shall  give  it 
to  hinL  The  use  of  the  definite  article  with  the 
word  '  sop '  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
that  it  h  the  well-known  sop  of  the  Paschal  Supper. 
The  sauce  in  which  it  was  dipped  does  not  belong 
to  the  original  institution,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  days  of  Christ,  and  was  partaken 
of  before  the  lamb  was  placed  upon  the  table. 
At  this  point  then  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'feasL'  Two  important  questions  meet  us,  In 
what  spirit  is  the  sop  offered  ?  Does  Judas  par- 
take of^it  ? 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  was  certainly  more 
than  a  sign  to  point  out  Judas  as  the  traitor.  This 
particular  sign  is  chosen  in  order  even  at  the  last 
moment  to  touch  his  heart.  For  this  purpose 
Jesus  departs  from  the  ordinary  custom  at  the 
feast  at  which  each  guest  dipped  his  own  bread 


in  the  bitter  sauce,  and  offers  Judas  a  piece  which 
He  Himself  had  dipped.  It  was  as  if  He  would 
say,  '  Thou  art  at  my  table,  thou  art  my  guest,  I 
would  fain  have  thee  to  be  my  friend  ;  canst  thou 
violate  every  rule  of  love  and  friendship?'  The 
giving  of  the  sop  then  is  more  than  an  index  to 
the  traitor.  It  is  a  final  appeal  to  Judos  which 
may  yet  soften  his  heart,  but  which,  if  it  do  not 
soften  him,  will  only  make  him  more  hardened 
than  before. 

The  second  question.  Docs  Judas  partake  of 
the  feast  ?  is  not  distinctly  answered  by  the  Evan- 
gelist We  must  probably  answer  in  the  negative, 
because  —  (i)  The  'feast*  was  only  now  begin- 
ning. (2)  The  drift  of  the  passage,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  gospel,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not  This  view  seems 
also  to  find  confirmation  from  the  words  of  i  John 
ii.  19,  which  apjiear  to  take  their  form  from  the 
memory  of  the  scene  before  us.  Thus  looked  at, 
the  going  out  of  Judas  is  the  token  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  disciples,  and 
that  he  could  not  share  in  that  expression  of 
communion  with  Jesus  now  to  be  enjoyed. — 
When  therefore  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  taketh 
and  giveth  it  to  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot. 
For  the  name  Simon  Iscariot,  comp.  vL  71.  That 
the  name  Iscariot  belongs  to  the  father  as  well  as 
the  son,  confirms  the  idea  that  the  meaning  is  the 
'  Man  of  Kerioth '  (Josh.  xv.  25). 

Ver.  27.  And  after  the  sop  then  Satan  entered 
into  him.  After  the  sop  had  been  given,  Satan 
took  such  full  possession  of  the  traitor,  that  he  is 
no  longer  only  ludas,  but  one  possesseil  by  Satan. 
—Jesus  themore  saith  unto  him.  That  thou 
doeet,  do  more  quickly.  Judas  may  now  be 
addressed  as  'doing'  what  he  was  to  do.  It  was 
too  late  to  expect  any  change.  Mercy,  grace, 
offered  to  the  last,  have  been  to  the  last  rejected. 
The  sin  must  be  committed  now.  Let  him  there- 
fore not  stay,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
wished  to  partake  of  the  feast ;  let  him  be  even 
more  active  than  he  is  inclined  to  be ;  Jesus  not 
only  desires  to  be  alone  with  His  true  disciples, 
but  He  is  eager  to  take  that  last  step  which  is 
now  at  hand;  He  is  'straitened'  until  His 
'  baptism  is  accomplished  *  (Luke  xii.  50). 

Ver.  28.  No  one  of  those  reclining  at  meat 
perceived  for  what  intent  he  said  it  unto  him. 
From  these  words  the  inference  is  generally  drawn 
that  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  John 
must  have  been  in  an  undertone;  otherwise  the 
disciples  would  have  known  the  meaning  of  what 
had  been  said.  The  inference  is  hardly  warranted. 
Even  although  they  now  knew  that  he  was  to 
betray  his  Master,  they  might  be  so  ignorant  of 
all  the  steps  he  was  to  take  for  that  end,  that  they 
could  not  attach  a  correct  idea  to  the  words 
addressed  to  him.     And  they  did  not. 

Ver.  29.  For  some  thought,  because  Judas  had 
the  bag,  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Buy  thoee 
things  that  we  have  need  of  for  the  feast;  or, 
that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor.  On 
the  '  bag '  here  spoken  of,  see  on  xii.  6.  The  first 
supposition  made,  that  Judas  might  have  gone  out 
to  purchase  things  needed  '  for  the  feast,'  is  a  proof 
that  the  feast  itself  had  not  begim,  or  was  only 
beginning.  It  is  important  to  observe  the  word 
'feast.'  It  is  that  of^ver.  i,  and  it  shows  that  the 
disciples  expected  to  partake  of  the  Paschtd  Supper 
with  Jesus.  This  expectation  the  Evangelist 
would  in  all  probability  not  have  communicated 
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to  us  as  he  has  done  had  he  not  known  it  to  be  The  second  supposition  of  the  disciples  points 

correct.      He  knows  that  Jesus  partook  of  *  the  to  the  same  conclusion.    They  thought  that  Judas 

feast ;'  that  what  He  did  not  partake  of  was  the  was  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  and  that  it  was 

'Passover  of  the  Jews*  (comp.  on  ver.  l).     The  to  be  given  'more  quickly.'    This  could  hardly  be 

words,  too,  are  much  more  reconcilable  with  the  mere  general  charity  to  the  poor.    The  time  was 

idea  that  the  feast  was  just  about  to  be  partaken  not  very  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  such  charity, 

of,  than  that  it  was  to  be  eaten  twenty-four  hours  and  there  could  be  no  call  for  its  being  given  at 

afterwards.     On  the  latter  supposition,  the  '  more  once.     We  are  compelled  therefore  to  think  not 

quickly '  loses  all  its  meaning.     On  the  former  it  of  charity  in  generaJ,  but  of  that  particular  aid 

retains  its  force.     The  expression  here  employed  which,  in  conformity  with  the  law  (Deut.  xvi.  14), 

supplies  therefore  a  powerful  argument  for  the  was  to  be  given  at  the  Passover  to  '  the  stranger, 

supposition  that  the  evening  on  which  Jesus  and  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,'  to  enable  them 

His  disciples  were  thus  gathered  together  was  that  also  to  rejoice.      Such  an  interpretation  of  the 

of  the  Paschal  Supper.     It  has  indeed  been  urged  words  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  corre- 

that,  if  the  Supper  took  place  on  the  evening  of  sponds  much  better  with  the  supposition  that  the 

the  14th, — according  to  sacred  calculation,  the  be-  feast  was  about  at  this  moment  to  be  celebrated 

ginning  of  the  15th, — such  purchases  would  have  than  that  it  was  to  be  so  the  following  night, 

been  illegal  and  impossible,  the  15th  possessing  Ver.    30.   He  therefore  having  recmved  the 

all  the  sanctity  of  a  Sabbath.     This,  however,  is  sop  went  immediAtely  out.      Again  nothing  is 

hardly  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.      There  said  of  the  sop's  being  eaten. — ^And  it  was  night, 

are   clear    indications   both    in    Scripture    (Ex.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  symbolic  meaning 

xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56)  and  in  the  of  these  words,  which  thus  become  important  as 

Mishna,  that  a  difference  was  made  between  these  illustrating  the  general  character  of  the  thought 

two  days  in  respect  of  sanctity,  the  preparation  of  and  style  of  the  Evangelist.     They  illustrate,  no 

food,  for  example,  being  expressly  allowed  on  the  doubt,  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and 

latter  of  the  two.     A  rabbmical  provision,  also,  the  fact  that  it  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  upon 

for  the  procuring  of  the  Paschal  lamb  when  the  whose  memory  the  events  witnessed  by  him  nad 

eve  of  the  Passover  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  is  a  proof  made  a  profound  impression.     But  they  certainly 

that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  on  the  point  do  more.     In  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  which 

when  the  two  days  did  not  coincide  (Mishna,  Judas  went  out  the  Evangelist  sees  the  symbol 

treatise  Sabbath).  of  the  darkness  of  his  deed  of  treachery. 


Chapter  XIIL  31-XIV.  31. 

Jesiis^  alone  with  His  Disciples,  begins  His  Last  Consolatory  Discourse. 

31  nr^HEREFORE,  when*  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,'  Now 

A       is  the  Son  of  man  "glorified,  and  *God  is  glorified  in  '^^^^^' 

32  him.     Mf  God  be  glorified  in  him,'  God*  shall  also*  glorify  ^"^S^t,, 

33  him  in  himself,  and  ''shall  straightway  glorify  him.  'Little  fC^p:ivii"* 
children,  yet  -^a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  Ye  shall  seek  me:  rfciSn.xii.a3. 
'^and  as*  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  Whither  I  go,'  ye  cannot  come ;  'Ja,iii!*7l*i8. 

34  so  now  I  say  to  you.     A  *  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,    xii.  35.*^' 
'That  ye  love  one  another;  *as*  I  have*  loved  you,  that  ye  5i  jotiTil!?!" 

35  also  love*  one  another.     By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  1  see*chap!*^ 

xv  13 

my  disciples,"  if  ye  have  love  one  to  **  another.  *Eph.  v  a 

36  Simon  Peter  said'  unto  him,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou.?^ 
Jesus  answered  him,"  Whither  I  go,'  thou  canst  not  follow  me 

37  now;  but  'thou  shalt  follow  me*'  afterwards.  '"Peter  said'  'STfa.*"^*^* 
unto  him,  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  1  **     I  will  lay  '**^^^^y^^rv. 

38  down  my  life  for  thy  sake.**     "'Jesus  answered »«  liim,'»  Wilt    11],^^'^: 
thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake }  *'     Verily,  verily,  I  say 

*  When  therefore  *  saith  ^  omit  If  God  be  gloiified  in  him 

*  and  God  *  omit  also  ^  even  as  '  add  away 

*  omit  have  ®  may  love  *"  disciples  of  mine     *^  with 
^'  omit  him  ^'  omit  me  **  even  now  **  for  thee 
^®  answereth  *'  for  me 
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unto  thee.  The  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me 
thrice. 
Chap.  XIV.  i.     Let  *  not  your  heart  be  '  troubled :  ye  "  ^  believe  'cSi^'€h^ 

2  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  ^^^^  ,, 
mansions:'*  if  //  tvere  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.'*     I  '*  go  ^^^feT'at!' 

3  'to  prepare  a  place  for  you.    And  if  I  go"  and  prepare**  a  ^^9^  "»- 
place  for  you,  ''  I  will  **  come  again,  and  receive  '*  you  unto  rVen.  si»  ai. 

4  myself ;  that  '  where  I  am,  //i^re  ye  may  be  also.'*     And  whither  'f^^^ 
I  go  "^  ye  know,  and  *•  the  way  ye  know.** 

5  'Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  /anpL«.r^. 

6  goest ;  *'  and  **  how  can  '*  we  know  the  way  ?    Jesus  saith  unto 

him,  I  am  ''the  way.  the"  'truth,  and  the  "life:  no  man**  "^S^Eji^ 

7  Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  **  me.  '  If  ye  had  known  **  me,  ^a^  l  14. 
ye  should  have  known  **  my  Father  also :  and  *•  from  henceforth  l^j^^' 
^ye  know**  him,  and  have  seen  him.  ^^^^^' 

8  '  Philip  saith  unto  liim,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  suf-  ^Sr**"  ''^^ 

9  ficeth  us.     Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  ^xjohmwLt3, 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known**  me,  Philip.^  *he  that  hath  s('ibi».l.44. 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  **  how  sayest  thou  then^ 

\0  Shew  us  the  Father?     Believest  thou  not  that  *I  am  in  the  *^^"'X* 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me }  the  words  that  I  speak  **  unto    *^  *'•  »> 
you  'I  speak  not  of**  myself:  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  <^^«*»i>-^- 

11  in   me,  he  doeth  the  works.*®      Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and   the  Father  in  me:  or  'else  believe  me  for  the ''^ ****** ^* 
very  *•  works'  sake. 

12  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on**  me,  '^^^ 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  **  and  greater  works  than    *^  ''- 

1 3  these  shall  he  do ;  because  -^  I  go  unto  my**  Father.     And  ^ what-  •^^-  ■* A. 


soever  ye  shall**  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,**  that  *the    ^^^7'*^ 

14  Father  may  be  glorified  in  tihe  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask*'  any  thing  ^^^J^'^ 

1 5  in  my  name,  I  will  do  i/,**     *  If  ye  love  me,  keep  **  my  command-    ^^^ 

16  ments.     And  I  will  pray**  the  Father,  and  he  shall**  give  you  AOba^'xiu. 
another  *  Comforter,**  that  he  may  abide**  with  you  forever;  /i^;».„.a3: 

17  Even  '  the  Spirit  of**  truth  ;  ""whom  the  worid  cannot  receive,    ^cSi^^ 
because  it  seeth**  him  not,  neither  knoweth**  him:  but**  ye    j/^"'^ 
know »'  him  ;  for  he  dwelleth  **  with  you,  and  shall  be »»  in  you.  ^^<S:^^,  ^ 

XYL  7; 

iTohii  ii.  t. 

*■  omt/  >e  ^"  places  of  abode  *•  you  ;  *^  because  I  /Ch«p.xv.a6. 

» shall  have  gone  "prepared       **omifwm  "  will  receive  rfohnir.e. 

*•  th^rg  ye  also  may  be     *'  add  away      **  omi/  and  '•  ami/  ye  know      «wi  Cor.  u  ^ 

*•  do  *^  and  the         ••  no  one  ••  through 

•*  learned  to  know  •*  ye  would  know  *•  ye  learn  to  know 

•'  omi/  then  ••  say  ••  from 

*®  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works  ^^  believe  for  his 

**  in  *»  also  do  ^  the  **  omt/  shall 

*•  this  I  will  do  *'  ask  of  me  *®  ye  will  keep    *'  ask 

*®  will  »»  Advocate  "be  "of  the 

**  beholdetb  •*  leameth  to  know  »« omi/  but 

*'  learn  to  know        •*  because  he  abideth  ••  and  is 
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18  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless :'^  *  I  will'*  come  to  you.     Yet  «Ver.3. 

19  'a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth"  me  no  more:"  but -^ ye  <»s«ediap. 

20  see*'  me:  because  I  live,  ye**  shall  live  also."  At"  that  ^day  /^p-'^^ 
ye  shall  know  that  "^  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  ^^J^*^ 
you.    '  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  ''^*''- 


21 

it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  'he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  'Chap-xW 

97. 

my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

22  '  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord,  how  is  it  *'  that  thou  '  ^^"^  ^  «^ 

23  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?    Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  ^  If  a  man"  love  me,  he  will  keep 

my  words :"  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  *  we  will  come  *Rcv.iu.«o. 

24  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.     He  that  loveth  me 

not  keepeth  not  my  sayings  :'*  and  *' the  word  which  ye  hear  is  «'^-  ~J^ 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me.  ^*  ^^ 

25  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yef  present " 

26  with  you.     But  the  "^  Comforter,  tv/iicA  is  the  Holy  Ghost,"  «'V«'- »«• 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  'he  shall'*  teach  you  jrChap^xvi. 
all  things,  and  -^ bring  all  things'*  to  your  remembrance,  what-    ^»«?; 

27  soever'*  I  have'*  said  unto  you.     '  Peace  I  leave  with"  you,  my  «cha^anri.. 
peace **  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto    «5^  See 
you.     *  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  «ver.  x. 

28  Ye  have'*  heard  how"  *  I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  *vei»  9,3,4, 
a^ain  unto**  you.     If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,**  because** 

I  said  **  I  ^  go  unto  the  Father :  for  **  my  **  Father  is  greater  than  ^  ver.  xa. 

29  I.     And  now  "^  1  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  rfChap.  xiu. 

30  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might**  believe.     Hereafter*'  I  will  not** 

talk  much  with  you:  for  the  'prince  of  this**  world  cometh,  #  See  chap. 

3 1  and  **  hath  nothing  in  me.     But  *'  that  the  -^  world  may  know  •*  /chap.  xWL 
that  I  love  the  Father;  and  ''as*'  the  Father  gave  me  com-  rc3lap.xu.49. 
mandment,  even**  so  I  do.     Arise,  let  us  go  hence. 

••  desolate  **  omit  will  **  no  longer  •'  behold 

•*  and  ye  •*  omit  also  *^®  In 

•'  how  hath  it  come  to  pass    •*  any  one  *^  word         '®  words 

'*  while  abiding  ^'  But  the  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit 

'•  will  '*  and  he  will  bring  '*  all  things  that 

'^  a  peace  that  is  mine 
®^  would  have  rejoiced 
®*  because  ®*  the 

**  no  longer  ^^  the 
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Contents.  Judas  has  now  gone  out ;  Jesus  is 
alone  with  the  disciples  whom  He  loved ;  and  the 
last  disturbing  element  has  been  removed  from 
the  midst  of  the  little  company.  But  the  hour  is 
come  when  the  servants  must  be  left  without  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  Master,  and  when 
they  are  to  take  that  place,  amidst  the  trials  of  the 
world,  which  He  was  about  to  leave  for  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Father.  It  is  the  moment, 
therefore,  for  the  Redeemer  to  pour  forth  all  the 


inmost  feelings  of  His  soul  on  their  behalf;  and 
He  does  this  in  the  discourse  extending  to  the 
close  of  chap,  xvi.,  and  in  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  chap.  xvii.  We  shall  mistake  the  object  of  these 
chapters,  however,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are 
intended  mainly  to  console  :  they  are  still  more  to 
instruct  and  train  those  by  whom  the  work  of 
Christ  in  the  world  is  to  be  carried  on.     The 


subordinate  parts  of  the  section  before  us 

(I)  chap,  xiii.  31-3S ;  (2)  vers.  36-38;  (3)  chap. 


i 
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xiv.  1-4;  (4)  vers.  5-7  ;  (5)  vers.  8-1 1  ;  (6)  vers. 
12-21 ;  (7)  vers.  22-24  I  (^)  vers.  25-31. 

Vers.  31,  32.  When  therefore  he  was  gone 
oat,  JesuB  BMth,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  ^ori- 
fied,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him;  and  God 
shall  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him.  In  the  going  out  of  Judas 
Jesus  sees  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of 
the  world  from  His  presence.  It  is  the  token  to 
Him,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  is  past,  that  the 
victory  is  won,  that  the  moment  of  His  glorifica- 
tion hias  arrived.  To  the  eye  of  sense,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  at  that  instant  the  powers  of  darkness 
triumphed.  But  that  was  only  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  events  now  to  be  consummated.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  '  lifting  on  high  ;  *  and  in  what 
the  world  thinks  shame  there  really  begins  the 
brightest  manifestation  of  the  '  glory  both  of  the 
Son  and  of  'the  Father.  Hence  the  emphatic 
'Now'  with  which  fesus  introduces  His  words. 
The  *  glorifying  *  spoken  of  in  the  first  two  sen- 
tences is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
last  two,  as  if  the  former  were  the  glory  of  suffer- 
ing by  which  Jesus  glorified  the  Father,  the  latter 
that  of  reward  by  which  the  Father  glorified  Him. 
It  is  throughout  the  same  glory  that  is  in  view, 
and  that  not  an  outward  but  an  inward  glory  ; 
although  the  word  '  glorify '  implies  that  what  had 
been  for  a  time  veiled,  obscured,  is  now  made 
manifest  in  the  brightness  which  is  its  true  and 
proper  characteristic.  The  glory  spoken  of  is  that 
of  Sonship,  the  glory  belonging  to  the  Son  as  the 
absolutely  perfect  expression  of  the  Father,  and 
especially  of  that  love  of  the  Father  which  is  the 
essential  element  of  the  Father's  being.  This  ex- 
pression had  been  found  in  the  Son,  not  only 
throughout  the  eternity  preceding  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  also  after  He  became  Son  of 
man ;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  obierved  that  it 
is  of  the  glorifying  of  the  '  Son  of  man  '  that  Jesus 
speaks  in  the  words  before  us.  His  life  on  earth, 
not  less  than  His  previous  life  in  heaven,  had  been 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  love.  But  its 
'  glory  *  had  not  been  seen.  The  world's  idea  of 
glory  was  altogether  different ;  it  had  misunder- 
stood and  persecuted,  and  was  about  to  crucify, 
Him  whose  life  of  lowly  and  self-denying  service 
in  love  had  been  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
expression  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men.  This 
had  been  the  cloud  obscuring  the  'glory.'  But 
*  now,'  when  the  struggle  was  over, — when,  not- 
withstanding all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
'  lifting  on  high  out  of  the  earth  '  (comp.  on  chap. 
xiL  32),  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit  established  the  triumph  of 
Jesus, — the  cloud  was  rolled  away,  and  the  glory 
always  in  Him,  but  hidden  for  a  time,  was  to  shine 
forth  with  an  effulgence  that  all,  though  some  un- 
willingly, should  own.  In  this  respect  the  '  5>on 
of  man'  is  *now  glorified.*  Thus,  also,  *God  is 
glorified  in  Him  ;  because  it  is  seen  that  even  ail 
the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  His  earthly  state, 
flowing  as  they  did  from  love,  the  expression  as 
they  were  of  love,  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  *God  shall 
glorify  Him  in  Himself; '  that  is,  shall  bfing  out 
before  the  whole  universe  of  being  that  the  lowly, 
the  crucified,  Son  of  man  is  *in  Himself,'  one 
with  Him,  His  Beloved  in  whom  His  soul  is  well 
pleased  (Isa.  xlii.  i;  Matt.  xii.  18).  Finally,  God 
will  do  this  'straightway,'  for  the  moment  of 
death,  of  resurrection,  and  of  all  that  followed,  is 


at  hand.    Can  we  fail  to  undcrstmd  the  triumphant 

*  Now '  of  Jesus  at  the  very  instant  when  Judas  was 
on  his  way  to  complete  his  treachery  ?  But  if  there 
be  triumph  for  Himself,  what  of  His  disciples  ? 

Ver.  33.  LitUe  children,  yet  a  little  while  I 
am  with  yon.  For  them  there  is  separation  from 
Him,  and  the  thought  of  its  nearness  lends  more 
than  ordinary  tenderness  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 
He  calls  them  'little  children,'  a  term  found  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  except  here  and  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  (chap.  ii.  I,  12,  28,  iii. 
7,  18,  iv.  4,  V.  21) ;  for  the  more  probable  read- 
ing of  Gal.  iv.  19  is  simply  'children.' — Ye  shall 
seek  me:  and  even  as  1  said  nnto  the  Jews, 
Whither  I  go  away,  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now  I 
say  to  yon.  These  words  had  been  spoken  to 
the  Jews  at  chaps,  vii.  34,  viii.  21.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  formerly  addressed  to  determined  ene- 
mies, they  should  now  be  addressed  to  beloved 
disciples.  Yet  we  are  probably  to  seek  for  no  other 
basis  of  the  common  thought  than  this,  that  the 
'going  away'  of  Tesus  involved  His  separation 
from  the  community  of  human  life,  from  friends 
therefore  no  less  than  foes.  The  desolate  state  in 
which  the  disciples  would  thus  be  left,  and,  not 
less  than  this,  the  greater  responsibility  that  would 
then  rest  upon  them  to  carry  out  the  work  of  Jesus, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  words  that  follow. 

Ver.  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give  nnto 
yon.  That  ye  love  one  another ;  even  as  I  loved 
yon  that  ye  also  may  love  one  another.  The 
new  commandment  is  love,  such  love  as  Jesus  had 
Himself  exhibited,  and  as  had  been  His  'glory' 
(ver.  31);  and  this  love  to  one  another  they  would 
need,  that  in  an  evil  world  they  might  be  to  one 
another  sources  of  strength  and  comfort.  It  is 
again  the  lesson  of  the  foot-washing ;  though  here 
it  appears  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  general  love 
to  all  men  as  of  that  specific  love  which  can  only 
be  exercised  towards  ine  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  By  'commandment'  is  meant  not  a 
definite  precept,  but  rather  a  sphere  of  life  in 
which  the  disciples  are  to  walk  (chaps,  x.  18,  xii. 
50);  and  it  is  this,  rather  than  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  love,  that  makes  the  commandment 
'new.'  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  had  been  love ; 
the  life  of  His  disciples,  as  that  of  those  in  Him, 
was  to  be  love  also.  There  was  to  be  a  transition 
in  them  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  from  the 
letter  of  an  injunction  to  its  felt  experience. 
Hence  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  complete  in 
itself ;  and  the  second  half  points  out  the  ground 
upon  which  this  love  was  to  rest,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  the  very 
purpose  of  the  love  of  Jesus  that  He  might  form  a 
community  all  whose  members,  bom  again  into 
His  love,  might  love  one  another, — 'Even  as  I 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  mny  love  one  another.'  Out 
of  Him  is  selfishness ;  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone, 
we  love. 

Ver.  35.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
axe  disciples  of  mine,  if  ye  have  love  one  with 
another.  The  expression  '  disciples  of  mine '  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  seems  to  show  that  the 
meaning  is  not  exhausted  by  the  thought  of  that 
language  so  often  quoted  in  connection  with  it, 

*  Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another. ' 
It  directs  our  thoughts,  not  to  the  disciples  only, 
but  to  Jesus  Himself.  He  was  love  :  in  the  love 
of  the  Christian  community,  the  love  of  its  mem- 
bers *  with '  one  another,  it  was  to  be  seen  not 
merely  what  they  were,  but  what  He  was,  and 
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more  particularly  that  He  was  love.  Thus,  then, 
the  disciples  have  their  great  charge  committed  to 
them, — to  be  in  the  season  now  at  hand  what  He 
had  been  who  had  washed  their  feet. 

Ver.  36.  Simon  Peter  saith  onto  him.  Lord, 
whither  goest  thou  away?  Jesus  answered. 
Whither  I  go  away,  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now,  hat  thira  shalt  follow  afterwarda  Peter 
has  not  been  able  to  apprehend  aright  the  truths 
of  which  Jesus  has  been  speaking.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  it ;  and,  had  he  understood  them  fully, 
there  would  have  been  less  necessity  either  for  the 
instructions  that  follow  or  for  the  discipline  of  his 
fall.  As  it  is,  thinking  only  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-disciples,  failing  to  see  the  greatness  of  the 
charge  that  would  be  conmiitted  to  them  when 
Jesus  went  away,  and  not  yet  trained  as  he  will 
be,  he  turns  to  the  thought  of  the  separation 
spoken  of  in  ver.  33,  and  asks  whither  his  Lord 
gucth.  No  direct  answer  is  given  to  the  question. 
Peter  must  have  known  his  work  and  done  it 
before  he  could  have  properly  comprehended  the 
answer,  had  it  been  given ;  for  a  disciple's  reward 
stands  in  such  a  relation  to  his  work,  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  he  can  have  no  true 
knowledge  of  the  former.  Therefore  it  is  that 
he  is  told  that  the  time  is  not  come  for  his  follow- 
ing his  Lord.  He  shall  follow  Him  afterwards  ; 
fofiow  Him  in  shame,  in  humiliation,  to  the  cross, 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave  :  then  shall  he  know. 

Ver.  37.  Peter  saith  onto  him.  Lord,  why 
cannot  I  follow  thee  even  now  ?  I  will  lay 
down  my  life  for  thee.  Peter  sees  that  in  the 
words,  'Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,*  there 
lies  the  meaning  that  he  is  not  yet  morally  pre- 
pared for  following  Jesus.  His  self-conndence 
is  hurt  by  the  suggestion ;  and  not  in  devotion 
only,  but  in  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  own 
readiness  to  meet  every  trial  for  the  sake  of  the 
Master  whom  he  loved,  he  cries  out  that  he  is 
ready  to  follow  Him  *even  now,' — nay,  that  he  is 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Him.  Such  want 
of  self-knowledge  must  be  corrected. 

Ver.  38.  Jesus  aDswereth,  Wilt  thon  lay  down 
thy  life  for  me  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  onto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thon  hast  denied 
me  thrioe.  For  a  similar  repetition  of  Peter's  own 
words  in  the  answer  of  Jesus,  comp.  chap.  xxi.  17 
and  the  commentary.  The  words  of  Jesus  6x  with 
solemn  emphasis  His  disciple's  attention  on  what 
He  Himself  had  said. 

Before  we  pass  on,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  at 
what  point  in  these  chapters  we  are  to  place  the 
institution  of  the  Supper.  The  point  has  been 
very  variously  fixed :  at  the  beginning  of  chap, 
xiii.,  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  at  the  end  of 
chap,  xiii.,  between  vers.  30  and  31,  vers.  32  and 
33,  in  the  midst  of  ver.  34  of  the  present  chapter. 
But  these  suppositions  are  attended  with  more  or 
less  improbability.  We  have  already  seen  (in  ver. 
26)  that  *  the  feast,*  with  the  institution  of  which 
the  Supper  was  most  closely  connected,  was  then 
b^nnmg ;  but  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Judas  did  not  actually  partake  of  it.  If  so,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  it  was  completed  between 
vers.  30  and  31,  immediately  after  the  traitor  had 
gone  out.  The  objection  to  this  view,  that  the 
words  of  ver.  31  follow  too  closely  upon  ver.  30  to 
permit  us  to  think  that  time  was  occupied  between 
the  two  verses,  is  less  weighty  than  at  first  appears. 
The  words  would  follow  with  great  appropriateness 
the  giving  of  the  cup  which  was  the  '  new  covenant 


in  the  blood  of  Jesus;'  and  the  word  'therefore* 
of  ver.  31  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jesus 
spoke  at  that  moment,  but  only  that  the  thoughts 
awakened  by  the  departure  of  Judas  must  Imve 
remained  in  all  their  freshness  when  ver.  31  was 
uttered.  This  they  would  do  even  although  the 
giving  of  the  cup  intervened,  because  that  cup 
expressed  in  the  most  solemn  form  the  exclusive 
intimacy  of  communion  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  the  existence 
of  which  is  presupposed  in  vers.  34,  35,  and  36^ 
If  this  explanation  is  not  accepted,  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  the  institution  should  not  be 
placed  between  vers.  35  and  36.  The  latter  of 
these  need  not  follow  the  former  at  once.  The 
words  '  I  go  away '  (ver.  33),  once  uttered,  would 
linger  in  the  minds  of  those  present  as  the  one 
thought  demanding  explanation  ;  and  '  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me  *  would  deepen  it. 

Chap.  xiv.  ver.  i.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 
No  separation  ought  to  be  made  between  this 
chapter  and  the  last  section  of  chap,  xiii.,  for  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  and  the  object  of  the 
discourse  here  entered  on  are  the  same  as  there. 
The  dominating  thought  of  all  is  that  of  chap.  xiii. 
31, — that  the  time  is  come  when  a  full  revelation 
is  to  be  made  of  the  *  glory  *  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father  in  Him ;  when  it 
shall  be  seen  that  the  '  going  away '  of  Jesus  to 
the  Father  not  only  contains  in  it  what  swallows 
up  all  the  humiliation  of  His  earthly  lot,  but  is  the 
great  proof  and  illustration  of  that  union  of  Him- 
self with  the  Father  in  love,  the  manifestation  of 
which  'glorifies'  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
To  such  a  manifestation,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  '  going  away '  of  Jesus  was  necessary :  He 
must  in  His  earthly  form  be  separated  from  His 
disciples,  that  His  glory  may  be  revealed  not  only 
to  those  who  had  the  spiritual  eye,  but  to  the  world 
(chaps,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  21).  While  however  separa- 
tion must  thus  take  place,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  of  our  Lord  to  show  that  it  was  really  no 
separation, — that  He  does  not  'go  away'  in  the 
carnal  sense  understood  by  Peter  m  chap.  xiii.  36, 
but  will  ever  be  with  His  disciples  in  an  abidmg 
union  and  communion  of  spirit  (comp.  the  interest- 
ing parallel  in  chap.  xx.  17). 

The  '  trouble '  spoken  of  in  the  words  now 
before  us  is  not  that  of  mere  sorrow  ;  it  is  rather 
that  which  Jesus  had  Himself  experienced  (see 
chap.  xii.  27)  when  the  prospect  of  His  sufferings 
rose  immediately  before  Him.  It  is  '  trouble ' 
from  the  opposition  of  the  world  while  they  carry 
on  their  work  of  love  ;  but  '  trouble '  which  at 
the  same  time  passes  into  the  heart,  and  le»ds 
to  the  conflict  of  all  those  feelings  of  anxieW, 
perplexity,  fear,  and  sorrow,  which  make  the 
heart  like  a  '  troubled  sea '  that  the  Divine  voice 
'  Peace,  be  still  1 '  alone  can  calm.  The  work 
of  the  disciples,  committed  to  them  as  it  had 
been  to  their  Master  (chap.  xvii.  18),  will 
bring  with  it  this  '  trouble ; '  yet  they  have 
enough  to  keep  them  calm  with  His  own  calm- 
ness (ver.  27),  enough  to  lead  them  to  say  with 
Him,  '  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour ' 
(chap.  xii.  27).  —  The  foundation  of  all  peace 
comes  first,  and  the  word  '  believe '  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  way  in  both  clauses  of  the  statement. 
To  understand  it  differently  in  the  two  would  give, 
either  to  faith  in  God  or  to  faith  in  Jesus,  an  in- 
dependent existence  inconsistent  with  the  general 
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teaching  of  this  Gospel.  We  must,  therefore, 
either  translate,  *  Ye  believe  in  God,  ye  believe  also 
in  me,'  or,  '  Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me ; ' 
the  hortatory  form  of  *Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled '  and  of  the  whole  discourse  makes  the 
latter  probable.  Yet,  as  the  disciples  already 
believed,  the  exhortation  must  have  reference  not 
to  the  formation,  but  to  the  deepening  and  con- 
stant exercise  of  that  faith,  the  object  of  which  is 
really  one  —  God  in  Jesus.  Thus  also  we  may 
understand  why  faith  in  God  is  mentioned  first, 
and  not  second,  as  in  chap.  xiL  44.  It  is  the 
highest  act  of  faith  that  is  referred  to, — faith,  no 
doubt,  in  God  through  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Him  as 
the  ultimate  Guide  of  all  that  happens.  It  is  the 
evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  that  they  have  to  do 
with;  therefore  let  them  believe  in  'God.'  In 
addition  to  this,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  God 
Himself  was  the  Fountain  of  that  Messianic  hope 
of  which,  by  the  departure  of  Jesus,  the  dbciples 
would  think  themselves  deprived.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  two  clauses  is  different,  '  God  * 
following,  but  *me*  preceding,  its  verb.  The 
effect  is  to  bring  '  in  God  '  and  'in  me  '  into  the 
closest  possible  connection. 

Ver.  2.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  places 
of  abode :  if  it  were  not  so.  I  would  have  told 
yon;  becanse  I  go  to  prepare  a  pUuDe  for  yon. 
All  the  substantives  here  used — *  house,'  'places  of 
abode,'  *  place ' — are  full  of  meaning.  The  first 
is  not  the  material  buildmg,  but  the  building  as 
occupied  by  its  inmates  (comp.  chaps^  iL  16,  xi.  20, 
with  IV.  53,  viii*  35,  xi^  31) ;  the  second,  used  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  thb  verse  and  in  ver.  23, 
is  connected  with  the  characteristic  '  abide '  of  our 
Gospel ;  and  the  third  embodies  the  idea  of  some- 
thing fixed  and  definite — something  that  we  may 
call  our  own  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48).  But  the  full 
force  and  beauty  of  the  words  are  only  under- 
stood by  us  when  we  look  at  .them  in  a  light 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  generally 
regarded^  For  *nvy  Father's  house'  does  not 
mean  heaven  as  distinguished  firom  earth,  nor  are 
the  'abiding  places'  confined  to  the  world  to 
come.  Earth  as  well  as  heaven  is  to  the  eye  of 
faith  a  part  of  that  '  house  : '  '  abiding  places '  are 
here  as  well  as  there.  The  universe,  in  short,  is 
printed  to  us  by  our  Lord  as  one  '  house '  over 
which  the  Father  rules,  having  'many'  apart- 
ments, some  on  this  side,  others  on  the  other  side, 
the  grave.  In  one  of  these  the  believer  dwells 
now,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  come  unto 
him,  and  make  their  abode  with  him  (ver.  23)  : 
in  another  of  them  he  will  dwell  hcr^fter.  When, 
therefore,  Jesus  '  goes  away,'  it  is  not  to  a  strange 
land,  it  is  only  to  another  chamber  of  the  one 
house  of  the  Father  :  and  thus  '  many '  is  not  to 
be  undeKtood  in  the  sense  of  variety, —of  different 
degrees  of  happiness  and  glory  provided  for 
different  persons.  The  main  thought  is  that 
wherever  Jesus  is^  wherever  we  are,  we  are  all  in 
the  Father's  house  :  surely  such  separation  is  no 
real  separation.  Had  not  this  been  the  true 
nature  of  the  case,— had  it  not  been  essentially 
involved  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  that  His  disciples, 
once  united  to  Him,  could  never  be  separated 
from  Him,  He  would  'have  told'  them,  His 
teaching  would  have  been  entirely  different  from 
what  it  had  been  ;  but,  because  wherever  He  was 
there  He  would  prepare  a  place  for  them  also.  He 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  tiU  oow  to  speaJc 


either  of  being  separated  or  of  beine  united  again. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  words  beginning  with 
'  because '  are  to  be  connected  with  those  going 
immediately  before,  and  not  with  the  earlier  part 
of  the  verse. 

Ver.  3.  And  if  I  shall  have  gone  and  pre- 
pared a  plaoe  for  yon,  I  come  again,  and  wHl 
receive  yon  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  also  may  be.  All  that  has  preceded  these 
words  has  rested  upon  the  idea  that,  although 
Jesus  is  now  '  going  away '  to  the  Father,  He  is 
not  really  forsaking  His  disciples.  Even  when  in 
one  sense  separated  from  them,  in  another  He  will 
still  be  with  them  ;  and  this  latter  presence  will  in 
due  time,  when  they  like  Him  have  accomplisiied 
their  work,  be  followed  by  their  receiving  again 
that  joy  of  His  immediate  presence  which  they 
are  now  to  lose.  This  double  thought  seems  to 
explain  the  remarkable  use  of  two  different  tenses 
of  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse, — '  I 
come,'  'I  will  receive.'  'He  is'  wherever  His 
people  are :  they  'shall  be,'  when  their  toils  areover, 
wherever  He  is  (comp.  chap.  xii.  26).  The  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord  is  not,  therefore,  resolved  by 
these  words  into  a  merely  spiritual  presence  in 
which  He  shall  be  always  witn  His  people.  The 
true  light  in  which  to  look  at  that  great  fact  is  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  presence  never  far  away 
from  us  (comp.  ver.  18).  Our  Lord  is  always 
with  us,  though  (as  we  have  yet  to  see)  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  that  He  is  so  now.  He  will 
again  Himself,  in  His  own  person,  be  with  us, 
and  we  with  Him,  when  our  work  is  'finished.' 

Observe  also  the  change  of  order  in  the  original 
in  the  case  of  the  words  '  I  am '  and  '  ye  may  be,' 
the  effect  being  to  bring  the  '  I '  and  the  '  ye '  into 
the  closest  juxtaposition  (comp.  on  ver.  i ). 

Ver..  4.  And  whither  I  go  away  ye  know  the 
way.  These  words  convey  to  the  disciples  the 
assurance  that  they  already  had  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  all  that  Jesus  had  spoken  of ;  for  their 
interpretation  depends  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  formerly  applied  at  chap.  iv.  32.  To  '  know ' 
is  not  merely  to  know  of ;  it  is  to  have  inward 
experience  of.  As,  therefore,  '  whither  I  go '  is 
the  Father's  presence ;  as  Jesus  is  the  way  to  the 
Father ;  and  as  they  have  experimental  knowledge 
of  Him,  the)'  '  know  the  way.'  They  mi^ht  have 
feared  that  it  was  not  so,  that  they  had  still  much 
to  be  taught  before  they  could  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  possession  of  their  hope  ;  and  who 
was  to  teach  them  now  ?  But  Jesus  says,  '  Ye 
know  me ;  and,  in  knowing  me,  ye  know  the 
way;  it  is  already  yours.'  Difficulties  arise  in 
their  minds,  the  first  of  which  is  started  by  Thomas, 
and  has  reference  to  the  way  to  the  goal. 

Ver.  ^.  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Ix>rd,  we  know 
not  whither  thon  goest  away :  how  do  we  know 
the  way  ?  In  ver.  4,  Jesus  had  spoken  of  '  going 
away,' — not  of  'going,'  as  in  ver.  3.  The  idea  of 
separation  is  thus  a^ain  brought  prominently  for- 
ward, and  Thomas  is  overborne  by  the  thought  of 
it  (com^  chap.  xi.  16).  His  discouragement, 
which  blinds  his  eyes,  is  uttered  in  the  words 
before  us. 

Ver.  6.  Jeens  saith  nnto  him,  I  am  the  way, 
and  ^e  truth,  and  the  life :  nooneoometh  unto 
Uie  Father  bnt  through  me.  The  three  temts 
here  used  must  not  be  taken  as  expressing  three 
independent  thoughts  ;  still  less  can  we  fiise  them 
into  one,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  '  I  am  the  true 
way  of  life.'    It  is  evident,  both  from  what  pre- 
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cedes  and  from  what  follows,  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  '  way,'  and  that  the  two  other  terms  are  in  some 
sense  aidditional  and  explicative.  But  in  what 
sense  ?  Let  us  notice  that  the  thought  of  the 
Father  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  previous 
▼erses  of  the  chapter,  and  that  in  ver.  7  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father  is  the  great  end  to  be 
attained  ;  let  us  further  observe  that  '  truth  '  and 
'  life '  are  precisely  the  two  constituent  elements 
of  that  knowledge,  the  one  that  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  other  that  in  which  it  issues;  and  we 
shall  see  that  Tesus  adds  these  two  designations  of 
Ilimself  to  the  first,  because  they  express  the 
contents,  the  substance,  of  that  in  which  the  '  way  * 
consbts.  The  Father  is  *  the  truth,*  'the  life  : ' 
Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  these  to  men  :  because 
He  is  so  He  Is  *  the  way  ;  *  and  because  He  only 
is  so,  He  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father.  We  must 
beware,  however,  of  the  supposition  that  the 
'  life '  thus  spoken  of  is  only  bfe  to  us  in  a  future 
world.  It  is  life  now  in  that  ever-ascending  cycle 
of  experience  in  which  the  believer  passes  from  one 
stage  to  another  of  'truth,'  and  thus  from  one 
stage  to  another  of  corresponding  *  life. '  In  the 
present  *  way  *  we  have  present  *  truth  *  and  pre- 
sent '  life  ; '  and  each  fresh  appropriation  of  the 
truth  deepens  that  communion  by  which  the  life 
b  conditioned.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  too, 
that  the  prominence  here  given  to  the  mention  of 
the  *  way  '  arises  from  that  thought  of  separatioti 
with  which  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  filled. 
Jesus  had  said  to  them,  '  I  must  go  away,'  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  in  the  language  a  journey 
were  involved,  which  would  separate  them  from 
their  Lord.  Therefore  with  loving  condescen- 
sion the  figure  is  taken  up,  and  they  are  assured 
that  He  is  Himself,  if  we  may  so  speak,  this  very 
distance  to  be  traversed.  Is  it  a  *  way  '  that  they 
have  to  travel?  Then  He  is  *  the  way,'  and  all 
along  its  course  they  shall  be  still  with  Him.  Hence 
also  the  following  verse. 

Vcr.  7.  If  ye  had  learned  to  know  me,  ye 
would  know  my  Father  also.  The  change  in  this 
verse  from  *  the  Father*  of  ver.  6  to  *  my  Father,' 
as  well  as  the  use  in  the  original  of  two  different 
verbs  for  '  know,*  is  peculiarly  instructive.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Son,  we  find  ourselves  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  His  Father ;  then,  in  that 
knowledge,  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  in  our 
natural  condition  the  true  knowledge  of  Cod  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  possess  the  highest  knowledge 
of  all,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  deepest  verity 
of  His  being,  the  knowledge  of  '  the  Father.'  It 
is  true  that  we  immediately  read.  From  henorforth 
ye  learn  to  know  Him,  and  have  seen  Him.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  possession  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  never  reached  by  us.  Each 
stage  of  '  knowing '  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new 
stage  of  '  learning  to  know  *  more  ;  *  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind,*  we  start  ever  afresh 
towards  a  knowledge  of  *  the  Father,*  always 
increasing  but  never  consummated.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  '  have  seen,*  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  *  have  begun  to  see.  *  This  k  nowledge^ 
this  sight,  the  disciples  have  *  from  henceforth.* 
The  point  of  time  is  not  Penteeost  anticipated. 
It  dates  from  the  great  'Now*  of  chap.  xiii.  31, 
and  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  disciples  have  been 

S laced  since  then.     They  have  been  separated 
:om  all  worldly  thoughts  of  Jesus;   His  true 


'glory*  and  the  true  glory  of  the  Father  in  Him 
have  been  revealed  in  all  their  brightness;  and 
in  an  intimacy  of  communion  with  their  Lord 
never  enjoyed  before  they  *  learn  to  know  *  with 
an  inward  spiritual  discernment,  they  'have  seen* 
with  a  sharpness  of  spiritual  intuition,  not  pre- 
viously possessed  by  them.  Another  difficulty 
arises  in  the  breast  of  Philip. 

Ver.  8.  Philip  sidth  nnto  him.  Lord,  ahow  qb 
the  Father,  and  it  soflaoeth  ns.  The  same 
bluntness  of  spiritual  sight  (that  is,  really  the 
same  weakness  of  faith)  Uiat  had  been  exhibited 
by  Thomas  is  now  exhibited  by  Philip,  though 
in  relation  to  another  point.  Jesus  had  said  (ver.  7) 
that  the  disciples  had  seen  the  Father,  meaning 
that  they  had  seen  the  Father  in  Him.  Philip 
fails  to  understand ;  and,  thinking  perhaps  of  the 
revelation  given  to  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxiii.  18,  19, 
misusing  also  those  words  of  our  Lord  which 
alone  made  his  request  possible,  he  asks  that  he 
and  his  fellow-disdples  may  have  granted  them 
some  actual  vision  of  the  Father  (comp.  his  spirit 
in  chap.  vi.  7).  The  reply  of  Jesus,  vers.  9-21, 
falls  into  three  leading  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
found  in  vers.  9-1 1. 

Ver.  9.  Jeans  aaith  onto  him.  Have  I  been  so 
long  time  with  yon,  and  yet  hast  thou  not 
learned  to  know  me,  Philip?  he  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  FaUier:  how  sayest 
thou.  Show  ns  the  Father!  '  Have  I  been  with 
you,*  literally,  'Am  I  with  you,*  the  very  words  of 
ver.  3.  The  words  are  those  of  astonishment  and 
■sorrow  that  the  effect  of  all  this  spiritual  inter- 
course has  failed  ;  and  the  declaration  of  Jesus  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  verse  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
He  is  the  complete  expression  of  tne  Father  (comp. 
chap.  i.  18).  He  does  not  say  'my  Father*  but 
'the  Father,*  because  He  speaks  not  of  the 
personal  relation  between  the  Father  and  Him- 
self, but  of  the  light  in  which  God  is  revealed  as 
Father  to  all  who  learn  to  know  Him  in  the  Son. 

Ver.  10.  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  words  that 
I  say  nnto  yon  I  speak  not  from  myself^  bat  the 
Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works.  If  what  is 
stated  in  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  be  the  fact,  the 
bluntness  of  Philip's  spiritual  vision  will  be  proved. 
It  is  of  this  truth,  tnerefore,  that  Jesus  speaks.  The 
statement  is  that  of  one  great  truth  with  two  sides, 
each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  proof— the  first, 
in  the  'words*  of  Jesus;  the  second,  in  the  Father*s 
'works.*  For,  as  to  the  first,  that  Jesus  is  'in  the 
Father,*  He  is  the  Word,  and  words  characterize 
Him.  If  His  words  are  not  'from  Himself,'  He 
is  not  from  Himself;  if  they  are  the  Father's,  He 
is  'in  the  Father.'  As  to  the  second,  the  Father 
does  not  work  directly.  He  works  only  through 
the  Son ;  therefore  as  the  Father  He  can  be 
known  only  in  the  Son.  Thus  the  Son  is  in  the 
Father ;  He  is  in  no  other  way  :  the  Father  is  in 
the  Son ;  He  w  the  Father  in  no  other  way. 
Hence  the  proof  of  the  statement  to  Philip,  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,*  is  com- 
plete. The  distinction  between  'words'  and 
'  works '  in  this  verse  thus  springs  from  a  point  of 
view  wholly  different  from  that  which  refers  the 
one  to  the  teaching,  the  other  to  the  miracles,  of 
Jesus ;  it  is  connected  with  the  essential  qualities 
of  that  Son  who  is  the  Word,  of  that  God  who  is 
the  Father.  The  transition  iirom  the  '  words  *  to 
the  'works,*  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  is  also 
thus  at  once  explained.    This  is  the  only  passage; 
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of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  verb  'say '  is  connected 
with  the  *  words  *  or  with  the  *  word  *  of  Jesus. 
'  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  *  are  equivalent 
to  •  My  words.* 

Ver.  II.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me :  or  else  believe  for  hia 
woxka'  sake.  Jesus  has  established  the  proposi- 
tion by  which  He  would  show  Philip  the  im- 
propriety of  his  request.  He  now  calls  upon  him, 
and  upon  the  other  disciples  through  him,  to 
receive  it.  First,  they  ought  to  do  this  upon  the 
authority  of  His  own  statement,  the  statement  of 
One  who  is  in  the  Father;  but,  if  that  be  not 
enough,  then  upon  the  authority  of  the  Father's 
works  in  Him.  By  these  last  we  are  certainly 
not  to  understand  miracles  alone.  Miracles  are, 
no  doubt,  included,  although  not  simply  as  works 
of  supernatural  power.  All  the  works  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  are  meant,  all  bearing  on  them 
those  tokens  of  the  Father  which  appeal  to  the 
heart,  and  ought  to  satisfy  men  that,  in  doing 
them,  Jesus  reveals  not  Himself  but  the  Father. 
The  second  part  of  the  reply  follows  in  vers.  12-14. 

Ver.  12.  Verily,  verily,  I  aay  unto  you.  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  alec  do ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do,  because  I  go  unto  the  Father.  It  seemed 
to  the  disciples  that,  by  the  departure  of  Jesus, 
all  the  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine  which 
th^  had  beheld  in  Him  would  be  brought  to  an 
ena.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that 
these  shall  not  only  continue  but  become  even 
more  glorious  than  before.  By  'works'  we  are 
obviously  to  understand  something  wider  than 
miracles,  for  the  promise  is  to  all  believers,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  in  any  age  have  wrought 
greater  miracles  than  their  Lord.  What  Jesus 
speaks  of  is  the  general  power  of  the  spiritual 
life,  not  only  as  it  exists  in  the  breast  of  the 
believer,  but  as  it  shows  itself  in  all  life  and 
action  corresponding  to  its  nature.  What  He  had 
been  and  haa  done  was  to  be  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
ciples themselves.  They  were  to  be  put  into  His 
position,  to  take  His  place,  to  be  sustained  in  all 
inward  strength  and  outward  manifestation  as  He 
had  been.  Nay  more.  He  ^9S going  to  the  Father, 
—not  the  verb  of  chaps,  xiii.  33,  36,  xiv.  4,  5,  but 
another,  suggesting  less  the  thought  of  what  He 
was  UavingUiSJi  the  thought  of  what  He  vt?^ going 
to;  and  He  was  going  to  */^'  Father,  not  His 
own  Father  only,  but  One  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  all  the  members  of  His  body.  There- 
fore what  He  had  been  and  had  done  would  be 
still  more  gloriously  unfolded  in  them  than  it  had 
been  as  yet  in  Him.  When  He  went  to  the 
Father,  Hb  life  would  be  set  free  from  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  by  which  its  power  and 
gloiv  had  been  obscured  on  earth.  But  His 
disciples  were  one  with  Him,  and  what  He  was 
they  should  be.  They  are  the  oi^ns  not  of  a 
humbled  only  but  of  an  ascended  Lord ;  and 
through  what  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  they  shall  do  'greater  works*  than  He 
did  in  the  world.  The  same  great  truth  is  ex- 
pressed in  I  John  iv.  1 7,  *  Because  as  He  is  *  (not 
was)f  'so  are  we  in  this  world.*  How  little  do 
Christians  realise  their  position  and  their  privi- 
leges ! 

Vers.  13,  14.  And  whatsoever  ye  ask  in 
my  name,  this  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may 
he  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  of  me 
any  thing  in  my  name,  this  I  will  do.    The  twice 


repeated  '  this  I  will  do '  of  these  verses,  is  the 
taking  up  again  of  the  'do*  of  ver.  12;  so  that 
what  Jesus  says  is,  that  He  in  His  glorified  con- 
dition, being  the  believer*8  strength  for  what  be 
does,  will  be  the  real  doer  both  of  the  '  works ' 
and  of  the  '  greater  works  *  done  by  him. 

The  condition  on  our  part  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  promise  is  prayer,  (i)  Prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  words  'in  my  name*  occurring  in 
both  these  verses.  This  expression  b  connected 
not  only  with  our  asking,  but,  in  ver.  26,  with  the 
Father's  sending;  and  that  the  order  as  well  as 
the  contents  of  the  thought  is  to  be  observed,  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  in  the  later  port  of 
the  discourse  the  same  order  is  observed  (comp. 
chaps.  XV.  16  and  xvL  23).  The  '  name '  spoken  of 
is  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  '  Son  ; '  as  we  shall 
find  that  in  chap.  xyii.  the  '  name  *  of  God  spoken 
of  is  in  the  first  place  that  of  '  Father.'  But  the 
thought  is  not  to  be  confined  to  this.  When  we 
bring  all  the  passages  together  in  which  the  words 
occur  in  chaps,  xiv.-xvii.,  and  particularly  the 
verse  before  us  and  chap.  xvii.  11,  12  (*Thy  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me  *),  it  becomes  clear  that 
we  must  extend  the  meaning  of  '  name  *  so  as  to 
include  the  revelation  of  what  the  Father  is  in 
the  Son.  To  ask  'in  the  name  of*  the  Son  of 
man,  therefore,  is  to  ask  in  a  confidence  and  hope 
which  have  their  essence  and  ground  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Son.  It  is  not  so  much  asking  '  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,'  or  'in  Christ,'  as  asking 
because  we  know  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  have 
learned  to  cast  ourselves,  as  sons,  upon  the  revela- 
tion thus  given  us.  (2)  Prayer  to  the  Son  as  well 
as  to  the  Father ;  yet  not  to  Jesus  r^arded  as  an 
independent  personality,  but  to  Him  as  the  Son,  so 
that  in  praying  to  Him  we  pray  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Father,  for  only  in  the  Father  do  we  know  the 
Son.  Hence  also  the  *  whatsoever  *  of  ver.  13,  and 
the  *  anything '  of  ver.  14,  have  in  this  their  neces- 
sary limitations.  Believers  are  not  viewed  here 
simply  as  members  of  the  human  family  in  the 
midst  of  the  weaknesses,  perplexities,  and  sorrows 
of  humanity.  They  possess  the  spirit,  they  aim  at 
the  aims,  of  Jesus.  They  pray  with  the  mind  of 
the  Son,  which  is  the  mind  of  the  Father,  and  in 
that  sphere  alone  can  they  be  assured  that  what- 
ever they  ask  shall  be  done  for  them  and  through 
them,  'that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.'  Only  by  the  explanation  thus  offered  does 
it  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  insertion  of 
'me  *  in  ver.  14 ;  and  the  whole  statement  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  realisation  of  chap.  i.  51,  even  the 
very  same  order  of  thought  being  there  observed, 
the  'ascending'  preceding  the  *  descending*  of 
angels  upon  the  Son  of  man.  The  third  part  of 
the  reply  to  Philip  follows  in  vers.  15-21. 

Ver.  15.  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  com- 
mandments. An  abiding  communion  between  the 
glorified  Redeemer  and  His  disciples  on  earth  has 
been  spoken  of  as  established, — a  communion,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  to  be  broken  by  the  '  going 
away*  of  Jesus  to  the  Father.  The  object  of  the 
present  verse  (which  is  no  interruption  of  the  dis- 
course by  a  direct  precept)  is  to  point  out  the 
condition  by  which  alone  this  communion  can  be 
preserved  and  its  greatest  blessing,  the  presence 
of  the  Advocate,  enjoyed — love.  This  love,  too, 
consists  in  a  loving  self-surrender  of  ourselves  to 
the  sole  object  of  glorifying  the  Father,  analogous 
to  the  loving  self-surrender  of  Jesus;  for  'my 
commandments'  are  not  merely  commandments 
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which  He  gives,  but  which  He  has  Himself  first 
received  and  made  His  own  (comp.  ver.  27). 

Ver.  16.  And  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  he 
will  give  yon  another  Advocate,  that  he  may  be 
with  you  for  ever.  The  word  here  translated  in 
our  English  Version  'Comforter,'  and  partially 
introduced  into  the  English  language  as  'Para- 
clete,' means  properly,  One  called  to  stand  by  us  for 
our  help,  our  Advocate,  Helper,  Representative. 
'Comforter'  is  not  its  meaning.  And  the  unfortunate 
use  of  this  term,  so  dear  to  the  Christian  amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  world,  has  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  make  believers  think  less  of  strength 
than  of  comfort,  of  the  experience  of  a  private 
Christian  who  needs  consolation  instead  of  that  of 
one  who  has  to  face  the  opposition  of  the  world 
in  his  Master's  cause.  The  '  Paraclete '  is  really 
One  who  stands  by  our  side,  sustains  us  in  our 
Christian  calling,  and  breathes  into  us  ever  new 
measures  of  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  daring  in  the 
warfare  we  have  to  wage.  He  is  the  representative 
of  the  glorified  Lord  with  His  militant  people 
upon  earth.  The  promise  of  this  Paraclete  or 
Advocate  is  given  four  times  in  the  chapters  before 
us  (the  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  occurs  beine  i  John  ii.  i) ;  and  in 
the  first  two,  chap.  xiv.  16,  26,  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  preparation  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  disciples ;  in  the  other  two,  chaps,  xv.  26, 
xvi.  7,  to  their  actual  work. 

The  Advocate  thus  spoken  of  is  further  marked 
out  by  the  remarkable  addition  of  the  word  '  an- 
other ;^  and  the  word  implies  that  the  first  Advo- 
cate had  been  Jesus  Himself,  whose  'going  away' 
prevented  His  continuing  to  be  still  the  Advocate 
and  Helper  of  His  disciples.  In  this  sense  we  find 
Him  described  by  the  very  term  here  used  in 
I  John  ii.  I  :  '  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'  It  is  in  the 
idea  of  representation  that  the  two  designations 
meet.  Jesus  glorified  represents  us  before  the 
Father's  throne ;  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  with  us 
represents  Jesus  gone  to  the  Father.  This  word 
'  other '  is  thus  full  of  the  most  precious  meaning. 
It  tells  us  that  Jesus  when  on  earth  had  been  the 
Paraclete,  the  Advocate  of  His  disciples.  It 
suggests  that  what  He  had  been  to  them  during 
His  earthly  life.  His  representative  will  be  after 
He  has  'gone  away,'  so  that  every  narrative  of 
what  He  nod  done  for  them  becomes  a  prediction 
of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  toill  do  for  them  and  for 
us  who  come  after  them.  The  verb  *  ask  *  of  this 
verse  is  different  from  that  so  translated  in  vers. 
13  and  14;  and  it  can  be  used  only  of  One  who 
stands  in  that  closeness  of  relation,  in  that  inti- 
macy of  union  with  the  Father,  in  which  Jesus  is 
represented  throughout  these  chapters  as  standing 
to  Him  (comp.  chaps,  xvi.  26,  xvii.  9,  ic,  20). 

Ver.  17.  £ven  the  Spirit  of  the  truth;  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  heholdeth 
him  not,  neither  leameth  to  know  him:  ye 
learn  to  know  him,  becanse  he  abideth  with 
yon,  and  is  in  you.  What  this  Advocate  is,  is 
now  explained  more  fully.  He  is  the  Spirit  of 
*  the  truth,'  the  Spirit  whose  essence  is  '  the  truth,' 
and  who  is  the  medium  by  which  '  the  truth ' 
comes  to  men.  This  Spirit  the  world  cannot 
receive,  because  it  has  no  perception  of  the  things 
with  which  He  deals,  no  sympathy  with  them,  no 
adaptation  to  them.  As  it  cannot  '  hear  God's 
words,  because  it  is  not  of  God '  (chap.  viii.  47),  so 
it  cannot  receive  the  Spirit  of  the  truth,  because  it 


has  no  eye  for  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  no 
growing  apprehension  of  them.  The  Spirit  comes 
to  the  world,  and  would  stay  with  it ;  but  it  will 
not  have  Him  for  a  guest,  and  it  never  attains  to 
that  experimental  knowledge  of  Him  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  disciples  are 
*  of  the  truth ; '  they  welcome  the  heavenly  Guest ; 
He  '  abides '  with  them ;  He  '  is '  in  them ;  they 
advance  to  ever  deeper  knowledge  of  what  He  is 
and  does.  How  much  by  these  words  '  abideth ' 
and  '  is '  is  the  analogy  between  the  presence  of 
Jesus  and  of  the  Spirit  with  us  brought  out.  No 
two  words  of  the  Gospel  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  former. 

Ver.  18.  I  will  not  leave  yon  desolate :  loome 
to  3ron.  The  disciples  were  the  '  little  children ' 
of  Jesus  (chap.  xiii.  33),  and  He  may  therefore 
weU  speak  to  them  as  a  father.  Not  from  Pente- 
cost, but  from  the  moment  of  His  reunion  to  the 
Father,  and  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of  the  truth. 
He  comes  to  them  (see  ver.  20). 

Ver.  19.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
beholdeth  me  no  longer ;  but  ye  behold  me.  The 
'  little  while '  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  chap, 
xiii.  33f  extending  from  the  moment  immediately 
at  hand  to  the  resurrection.  After  that  'little 
while '  the  world  beholdeth  Jesus  no  more,  but  His 
disciples  behold  Him, — the  present  tense  being 
used  in  both  clauses  absolutely,  and  not  as  the 
mere  present  of  time.  In  the  first  clause  'be- 
holdeth '  can  be  understood  only  of  physical  vision, 
for  in  no  other  way  had  the  world  ever  beheld 
Jesus,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  exclude  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  risen  Saviour  did  not 
show  Himself  to  the  world.  In  the  second  clause 
'  behold '  must  be  so  far  at  least  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  must 
again  be  thought  of.  Yet  the  meaning  of  the 
second  '  behold '  is  not  thus  exhausted,  for  it 
obviously  includes  a  vision  of  the  Redeemer  not 
limited  by  the  forty  days  between  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  but  stretching  onward  into  the 
eternal  future.  The  difference  of  vision,  however, 
does  not  lie  directly  in  the  word  itself :  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  state  in  which  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  '  Me ' 
of  the  verse  is  Jesus  glorified  :  Him,  because  He 
is  glorified,  the  world  unfit  for  the  vision  '  be- 
holdeth no  longer.'  But  the  disciples,  one  with 
Him  not  only  in  His  humiliation  but  in  His 
'  glory,'  behold  Him,  first  from  time  to  time  with 
the  eye  of  sense,  always  with  the  eye  of  faith  and 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  need  only  be  further 
remarked  that  this  intensifying  of  the  meaning  of 
the  second  '  behold '  may  be  indicated  by  the  order 
of  the  original,  which  gives  the  place  of  emphasis 
to  the  word  in  the  second  clause;  and  that,  by 
the  view  now  taken,  we  at  once  see  the  connection 
of  the  words  that  follow :  only  the  '  living  *  can 
behold  the  risen  Lord,  or  have  tbc  abiding  spiritual 
sight.— Because  I  live  and  ye  shall  live.  Not, 
'  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,' — which  would 
divert  the  thoughts  to  something  entirely  foreign  to 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  remarks ;  but,  '  Because  I 
live  glorified,  and  ye,  in  this  respect  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  world,  shall  live  in  the  power  of 
Me  your  risen  Lord,  therefore  shall  this  intimacy 
of  intercourse,  implied  in  My  comin?  and  your 
beholding,  last  unbroken  and  for  ever. 

Ver.  20.  In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  yon. 
Not  the  particular  day  of  the  resurrection,  or  of 
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Pentecost,  or  of  the  Second  Coming,  but  the  day 
beginning  with  the  return  of  Jesus  to  His  Father, 
when  He  shall  send  to  His  disciples  the  promised 
Advocate,  the  Spirit  of  the  truth.  Then  in  the 
knowledge  of  ever-deepening  experience  they  shall 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  whom  they  had  thought 
'  gone  away '  is  really  in  the  bosom  of  His  Father, 
glorified  in  the  Father  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  31),  that 
they  are  in  Him  thus  glorined,  and  that  He  thus 
glorified  b  in  them.  So  shall  the  end  of  all  be 
attained,  the  perfect  union  in  glory  of  Father, 
Son,  and  all  believers,  in  one  uninterrupted, 
unchanging,  eternal  unity  (comp.  xvii.  21,  23). 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  the  expression, 
'  Ye  in  me,  and  1  in  you.'  We  cannot  here  follow 
out  the  thought,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  fulness  of  the  union  referred  to  belongs 
only  to  the  time  of  Jesus  glorified.  The  limiting 
influences  of  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  must  be 
overpassed  before  that  perfect  union  of  all  exist- 
ence  is  reached  which  can  be  established  onl^ 
(for  '  God  is  Spirit,'  chap.  iv.  24)  where  the  Spirit 
is  the  dominating,  all-embracing,  all-controlling 
element  of  being.  Jesus  says  'my  Father,'  not 
'  the  Father,'  because  His  personal  union  with  the 
Father  forms  the  basb  of  the  wider  and  more 
glorious  union  here  referred  to. 

Ver.  21.  He  that  hath  my  oommandmenti, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me;  and 
be  that  foveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  The  thought  of  privilege  in  ver.  14  led  to 
that  condition  on  which  alone  privilege  can  be 
preserved  (ver.  15).  We  have  a  similar  transition 
now.  Here,  as  there,  one  thing  must  be  distinctly 
remembered,  that  this  unity  is  one  of  love.  There 
is  love  on  the  part  of  the  believer  to  his  Lord, 
love  on  the  part  of  the  Father  to  the  believer,  love 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  the  believer.  In  this 
fellowship  of  love  the  result  of  all  will  be  the 
manifestation  by  Himself  of  the  glorified  Redeemer 
to  His  people.  He  will  *  mani^st '  HimseK from 
i/isg/ory,  and  in  knowing  and  seeing  Him  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  they  will  know  and  see  the 
Father.  A  third  difficulty  arises  in  the  breast  of 
Judas. 

Ver.  22.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot, 
Lord,  how  hath  it  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  ns,  and  not  unto  the 
world?  Judas  is  distinguished  from  the  traitor, 
that  we  may  have  kept  distinctly  before  us  that 
the  latter  had  gone  out  (chap.  xiii.  30).  His  error 
consists  in  not  seeing  that  the  spiritual  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  the  spiritual.  Filled  with  the 
thought  of  the  external  kingdom,  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  glorious  revelation  of  Christ  .to  be 
made  to  himself  and  his  fellow-disciples  should 
not  be  male  to  all,  so  that  all  may  believe  and 
be  blessed. 

Ver.  23.  Jeens  answered  and  said  onto  him. 
If  any  one  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word ;  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  Again  the 
thought  of  ver.  1 5,  and  a  fuller  expression  of  the 
main  teaching  of  this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  of  this 
whole  section  of  the  Gospel.  The  answer  to 
Judas  is,  that  the  manifestation  referred  to  must 
be  limited,  because  it  can  only  be  made  where 
there  is  that  communion  of  love  which  proves 
itself  by  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  submission  to 
the  charge  of  Jesus  (comp.  vers.  17,  21).  Two 
additional  points  are  to  be  noted — (i)  The  climax  : 


no  longer  '  I '  but  '  We,'  a  fiiUer  presentation  of 
tlM  truth.  (2)  The  b^;inniiig  of  the  discourse  is 
taken  up  again,  and  thus  its  parts  are  more  closely 
united  :  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  places  of 


abode '  (ver.  2) ; '  We  will  make  our  abode  with  him. ' 
Ver.  24.  Be  that  loveth  me  not  keepeih  not 
my  words :  and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not 
mine,  hut  the  Father's  which  sent  me.  A 
fiiller  explanation  than  before  why  the  world 
cannot  receive  the  manifestation  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  but  given  now  from  the  negative  rather 
than  the  positive  side.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  vers.  23,  24,  we  have  first  *  word,'  then  *  words,' 
and  then,  again,  a  return  to  the  singular  '  word.' 
The  explanation  may  in  part  be  that  to  him  who 
receives  in  faith  the  '  woras '  of  Jesus  are  one ;  he 
sees  their  unity  ;  they  are  a  *  word  : '  to  him  who 
receives  not  in  fiuth  they  are  scattered  and  un- 
connected, 'words'  not  a  'word.'  It  may  be 
found  also  in  another  consideration, — that  he  who 
keeps  keeps  a  whole,  he  who  disobeys  disobeys 
the  several  precepts.  We  remark  only  fiirther 
that  our  Lord,  while  implying  in  vers.  23  and  24 
that  the  world  cannot  receive  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Father  and  of  Himself  as  had  been  pro- 
mised to  His  own,  shows  with  equal  distinctness 
that  there  is  no  class  favoured  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.  All  mak^  themselzfes  what  they  are.  If 
*  any  one,'  He  says,  *  love  me ; '  and,  again,  *  he 
that  loveth  me.*  The  world  need  not  be  the 
'world.'  Every  one  may  come  and  have  the 
promise  in  all  its  fulness. 

Ver.  25.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  yon 
while  atiiding  with  you.  We  now  enter  upon  a 
new  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  leading 
idea  is  the  strength  to  be  afforded  to  the  disciples 
after  the  departure  of  their  Lord.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that  this  is  bestowed  upon  them  not 
merely  as  disciples,  but  as  disciples  about  to  b6 
sent  forth  to  occupy  their  Master's  place,  and  to 
do  His  work.  During  the  absence  of  their  Master 
the  Advocate  shall  be  with  them. 

Ver.  26.  But  the  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will 
teach  you  all  things,  and  he  will  bring  to  your 
rememfarsnce  all  things  that  I  said  nnto  yon. 
Again  we  meet  with  the  expression  '  in  my  name ' 
already  considered  by  us  at  ver.  13,  where  we  saw 
that  it  primarily  refers  to  the  name  'Son,'  and 
then  to  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  Son. 
It  will  be  found  that  this  conception  suits  each  of 
those  nine  places  in  chaps,  xiv.-xvii.  where  the 
words  occur,  as  well  as  the  two  others  in  chap, 
xvii.  where  Jesus  speaks  of  manifesting  or  declar- 
ing the  '  name '  of  God.  Here  the  Father  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  '  in  the  name '  of  Jesus ;  that  is, 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  grounded  in  the 
Father's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Son.  It  is 
because  in  Him  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  as  our 
Father,  because  He  makes  us  by  faith  in  Him  His 
own  sons,  that  we  are  brought  into  that  relation 
to  Him  which  enables  us  to  receive  the  fulness  of 
His  Spirit.  In  this  verse,  as  contrasted  with  ver. 
16,  we  have  not  merely  a  promise  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  truth.  There  is  an  advance  of  thought,  and 
the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  His  training  power,  as 
He  applies  to  the  heart  '  the  truth '  which  is  His 
being.  Several  particulars  in  the  words  before  us 
illustrate  this.  First,  there  is  the  epithet  'holy,' 
which  here,  as  throughout  this  Gospel,  expresses 
the  idea  of  complete  separation  from  all  that  is  of 
the  world,  and  complete  consecration  to  all  that  is 
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spiritual  and  heavenly  (comp.  chaps,  iii.  34,  x.  36). 
Secondly,  the  Father  is  to  '  send '  the  Spirit  to  the 
disciples  even  as  He  sent  the  Son  (ver.  24),  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  He  is  sent  to  be  in  them  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  lastly,  the  *  all  things '  that 
the  Spirit  is  to  teach  must  (according  to  the  rules 
sug^ted  by  the  climactic  structure  of  our  Gospel) 
be  mcluded  in  the  '  all  things '  spoken  by  Jesus, 
and  now  to  be  brought  to  their  remembrance. 
What  Jesus  taught  shall  be  the  '  all  things  *  that 
they  are  taught ;  can  they  be  taught  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  be  again  spoken  for  the  salvation 
of  men?  In  the  words  of  Jesus  'all  things' 
needed  for  man's  salvation  are  implicitly  con- 
tained, and  with  that  teaching  the  disciples  shall 
be  filled.  These  considerations  lead  directly  to 
the  conclusion,  of  which  we  shall  of^en  have  to 
make  use  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  Gospel, 
that  Jesus  is  now  dealing  with  His  disciples  not  as 
simply  believers  in  His  name,  but  as  persons  about 
to  enter  on  His  work. 

Ver.  27.  Peace  I  leave  unto  you ;  a  peace  that 
Ib  mine  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world 
giveth  give  1  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afhdd.  The  peace 
spoken  of  here  is  not  the  legacy  of  a  dying  father, 
but  the  salutation  of  a  departing  Master.  It  is 
thus  not  mere  peace  of  heart,  a  pacified  conscience, 
the  result  of  a  personal  resting  in  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  which  the 
world  brings  on  the  followers  of  Jesus  while  they 
perform  their  task  ;  peace  that  is  the  result  of  His 
having  *  overcome  the  world  *  (comp.  on  chap.  xvi. 
33).  *  My '  peace,  again,  is  the  peace  which  Jesus 
Himself  enjoys,  as  well  as  that  wnich  He  alone  can 
give  :  this  peace  becomes  the  true  possession  of  the 
receiver  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  14).  The  effect  is 
that  the  disciples  shall  neither  be  *  troubled  * 
from  within,  nor  *  afraid  *  with  a  coward  terror 
in  the  presence  of  outward  foes. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  heard  that  I  said  unto  you,  I  go 
away  and  I  come  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye 
would  have  rejoiced  that  I  go  unto  the  Father, 
becauee  the  Father  is  greater  than  L  But  the 
disciples  were  not  only  to  have  peace  :  true  love 
would  fill  their  hearts  with  joy.  The  *  going 
away  '  of  Jesus  is  really  a  *  going  unto  the  Father, 
a  re-establishment  in  all  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
immediate  presence.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse 
contains  simply  the  general  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  of  all  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  the  Church,  that  the  Son,  while  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Father,  is  subordinate  to  Him, 
inferior  (for  essence  is  not  spoken  of)  economically, 
as  Mediator.  While,  however,  the  departure  of 
Jesus  was  thus  a  return  to  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
presence,  and  good  for  Him,  wc  must  not  suppose 
that  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  disciples  are  to 
'rejoice.*  *  If  ye  loved  me  '  is  not  an  appeal  to 
their  personal  interest  in  Himself:  it  appeals 
rather  to  their  interest  in  His  work  and  purpose  ; 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  ripened  Christian 
perception,  when  they  stand  in  the  *  love  '  spoken 
of  in  vers.  21,  23,  24,  will  lead  them  to  see  that 
the  departure  of  Jesus  to  His  Father  was  an 
arrangement  fraught  with  far  higher  blessings,  both 
to  His  believing  people  and  to  the  world,  than 
His  remaining  among  them  would  have  been.  The 
love  which  is  the  condition  of  higher  revelations 
will  teach  them  that  the  departure  preliminary 
to  these  is  not  a  matter  of  sorrow  but  of  joy. 

Ver.  29.  And  now  I  have  told  yon  Wore  it 


come  to  paoB,  tl  at,  when  it  is  come  to  pae^  ye 
may  believe  (comp.  on  chap.  xiii.  19).  It  is  not 
a  first  faith,  but  tne  deeper  working  of  faith,  the 
experimental  seal  to  it,  that  is  spoken  of. 

Ver.  30.  I  will  no  longer  talk  much  with  yon, 
for  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh.  (Comp.  on 
chap.  xii.  31.)  Here  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted 
that  *  the  prince  of  this  world '  is  equivalent  to  the 
world  in  its  essence.  He  embodies  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  so  that  what  is  said  of  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  what  is  said  of  him  may  be  said  of 
it.  Observe  the  *  cometh,*  the  contrast  of  the 
'  coming '  of  Jesus.  —  And  he  hath  nothing 
in  me.  Ver.  31.  But  he  cometh  that  the  world 
may  perceive  that  I  love  the  Father,  and 
that  even  as  the  Father  gave  me  command- 
ment 80  I  do.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  The  diffi- 
culty of  interpreting  these  words  is  undoubtedly 
very   great.      The    common    interpretations    of 

*  hath  nothinp;  in  me  * — such  as,  *  hath  no  power 
over  me,'  I  die  freely ;  *  hath  no  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  me,'  I  am  innocent ;  '  hath  no  hold 
on  me,'  I  present  no  point  on  which  he  can  fasten 
his  attack — are  all  at  variance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  *  hath '  in  the  writings  of  John.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  met  by  the  suggestion  which 
removes  the  full  stop  after  '  so  I  do,  and  connects 

*  Arise,  let  us  go  hence  '  with  *  but,'  thus  making 
the  intermediate  words  (*he  cometh'  not  being 
then,  as  in  our  translation,  supplied)  express  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  arising  and  going. 
For,  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  discourse  in 
chaps.  XV.  and  xvi.  and  the  prayer  of  chap,  xvii., 
this  chapter  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  last  conflict  with  the  world.  The 
true  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  there  is  an 
absolute  harrier  between  the  '  prince  of  this 
world'  and  Jesus.  Neither  in  the  Person  (in 
whom  is  no  sm)  nor  in  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
has  he  any  interest ;  there  is  absolutely  no  point 
of  connection  (the  expression  of  the  original  is 
strong)  between  him  and  these.  He  has  deli- 
berately opposed,  denied,  and  rejected  the  truth. 
Therefore  he  has  now  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
except  in  one  terrible  respect  I  The  following 
words  point  out  the  exception.  He  *  comes,'  and 
the  '  world '  ruled  by  Him  comes,  to  see  that  He 
whom  they  have  rejected  is  the  *  consecrated  One* 
of  God,  the  *  Sent '  of  God,  the  Fulfiller  of  the 
Father's  will.  But  they  come  to  see  this  only 
when  it  is  too  late ;  when  amazement  and  horror 
alone  remain  for  them  ;  when  the  judgment  shall 
be  executed  ;  and  when  out  of  their  own  mouth 
they  shall  be  condemned.  The  words  in  short  ex- 
press, although  far  more  pointedly  than  elsewhere, 
the  great  truth  so  often  stated  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  reject  the  salvation  shall  meet  the  judg- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  that,  when  they  meet  it,  they 
shall  acknowledge  that  it  is  just.  Blind  now, 
they  shall  not  be  always  blind  ;  their  eyes  shall  be 
opened  ;  and  to  their  own  shame  thev  shall  confess 
that  He  whom  they  rejected  was  the  *  Beloved  * 
of  the  Father,  and  that  His  work  was  the  doing  of 
the  Father's  will.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that, 
while  this  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  '  world '  and 
of  its  'prince,'  the  possibility  of  the  individual's 
passing  from  the  power  of  the  world  into  the 
blessed  region  of  faith  in  Jesus  is  always  presup- 
posed. The  description  applies  to  the  world  as  it 
nardens  itself  in  impenitence  against  its  rightful 
Lord,  and  rushes  on  its  fate. 

Hence   the   startling   close  of  the  discourse, 
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discourse  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  was  spoken  in  the 
same  place,  the  difference  being  that  during  its 
ddivery,  as  well  as  during;  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  chap,  xvii.,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  stood.  Not 
only  is  chap,  xviii.  i  (hardly  permitting  us  to  think 
of  a  'going  forth '  till  after  'He  had  spoken  these 
things  )  favourable  to  this  view,  but  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  chaps,  xv.-xvii.  could  have  been 
uttered  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane.  The  tone  of 
thought,  too,  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  appears  to  be 
in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  the  circum- 
stances. We  shall  see  in  the  exposition  how 
much  more  the  idea  of  apostolic  action  and  suffer- 
ing comes  out  in  these  chapters  than  it  does  even 
in  chap.  xiv.  To  this  corresponded  the  attitude 
of  rising  and  standing.  The  appropriate  demands 
of  the  moment,  therefore,  and  not  any  change  of 
intention,  led  to  our  Lord's  still  continuing  in  the 
upper  room.  He  stands  there  with  the  solemnised 
group  around  Him.  '  I  have  given  you,'  He  would 
say  by  action  as  well  as  word,  '  My  commission  and 
My  promise ;  let  us  be  up  and  doing ;  there  is  still 
deeper  meaning  in  the  commission,  still  greater 
richness  in  the  promise.' 


*  Arise,  let  us  go  hence. '  Not  merely,  *  Let  us  mean- 
while arise,  and  leave  this  place  that  we  may  go 
to  another  where  my  discourse  may  be  resumed  ; ' 
but,  '  Let  us  go :  I  have  led  you  to  the  glorious 
places  of  abode  in  my  Father's  house,  and  I  have 
lollowed  the  world  to  its  doom  ;  I  have  traced  the 
history  of  mankind  to  its  close ;  it  is  over ;  arise, 
let  us  go  hence.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  at 
what  moment,  or  even  in  what  place,  the  discourse 
which  we  have  been  considering  was  spoken.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  indeed,  the  closing  words  of 
the  chapter  do  not  leave  much  doubt.  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  must  still  have  been  in  the  upper 
chamber  where  the  Supper  was  instituted.  The 
precise  moment  is  more  difficult  to  fix.  Yet, 
when  we  turn  to  Luke  xxii.  35-38,  we  find  there 
wocds  of  Jesus  so  obviously  connected  with  the 
topics  handled  here  that  we  may,  with  great 
probability,  suppose  that  both  belong  to  the  same 
period  of  that  night  If  so,  the  discourse  in  the 
present  chapter  was  delivered  after  the  Supper 
was  instituted,  and  before  our  Lord  rose  from  the 
table.     We  may  further  express  our  belief  that  the 


Chapter  XV.  i-XVL  33. 
yesiis^  alone  with  Hts  Disciples^  finislus  His  last  Consolatory  Discourse, 


1  T    AM   the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman. 

2  1  Every  'branch  in  me  which  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  *  *h"TJ:  Luk"; 
away:  and  every  branch  that"  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth'  it,    **"-^ 

3  that  it  may  bring  forth*  more  fruit.      Now  *ye  are*  clean  *chap.xiii. 

*^  •  ^  •  10.  XVII    17  J 

4  through  *  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.  ^  Abide  in  ^  ^^  Jj  f-^ . 
me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  Jy-J**^|-t*6. 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more '  can  ye,  except  ye  abide    ^^^^'t^' 

5  in  me.     I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  ^  He  that  abideth 

in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth'  much  ''fruit : ''P|»'^»- •«• 

6  for*  without  *"  me  ye  can  do  nothing.     If  a  man  "  abide  not  in 

me,  '  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  "  branch,  and  is  withered  :  and  men  "  '  ^*"-  *"'• 

40*  4>.  4»« 

gather  them,  and  cast  tAem  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned.** 

7  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  -^my  words"  abide  in  you,  ^ye  shall "/gjp-^^j^« 

8  ask  what"  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.     *  Herein    Jj^f^^* 
is"  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  -^so  shall  ye  ^^*^i;  , 

9  be"  my  disciples.      'As"  the  Father  hath''   loved  me,  so^^^'^\)f'» 
10  have'"  I "  loved  you  :  continue  ye  "  in  my  love.     *  If  ye  keep  '  ^»p-*^»- 

my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  *^^'  "^* 
'kept  my"  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.  /chap.vm. 

55»  *•  ^7>  *•• 

'  taketh  it  '  and  all  that  which        '  cleanseth 

•  Already  are  ye     •  because  of  '  so  neither 


•  because 
'*  and  they  bum 


^®  apart  from 


11 


16 


18 


sayings 


any  one 
^*  omit  ye  shall 


was        ^^  that  ye  might  bear  much  fruit  and  become 


•*  omit  hath 


*•  omit  so  have 


"  1  also 


*  may  bear 

*  beareth 
"  the       "  they 
''  whatsoever 

*®  Even  as 

"  abide      "  the 
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1 1  These  things  have  I  spoken   unto   you,  that  my  joy  might 

12  remain**  in  you,  and  tliat  *"your  joy  might  be  full.*^     "This  is  wChap.xvi. 
my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as"  I  have"    M^Sl'a** 

13  loved  you.     Greater  love  hath  no  man"  than  this,  "that  a    Cbmp- chkp. 

^  ^  '  111.  »9. 

14  man*'  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.    -^  Ye  are  ^  my  friends,  *Xf-  'U 

^^  '  •'  '      cnap.xiu.  34; 

15  if  ye  do  whatsoever"  I  command  you.     Henceforth  I  call  you    a/^^J""**,/* 
not "  servants ;  for "  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord    ?^  ^**** 

'  XIX.  19. 

doeth:  but  I  have  called  you  friends;  ''for**  all  things  that  I  jM«t.'xH.Vo. 
have"  heard  of"  my  Father  I  have"  made  known  unto  you.  ? chap.*w. 3*a, 

16  Ye  have  not   chosen"  me,   but  *I  have   chosen '^  you,  and  ,ver.*Ji; 
ordained  "  you,  that  ye  should  go  "  and  bring  forth  "  fruit,  and    ^ha"^*  ^' 
that  your  fruit  should  remain:**  that  'whatsoever  ye  shall*'  /Ver. 7. 

17  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.     "These  «ver.  12. 
things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  *'  one  another. 

18  ''If  the  world  hate**  you,  ye**  know  that  it  hated**  me  before  »chap.  yii  7; 

19  //  hated  you.     *'  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love    iv.  5.""*''^' 
his*'  own  :  but  because  '"ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but '  I  have  wChap. xvii. 
chosen*'  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore*®  the  world  hateth    v. ip. 

20  you.     Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you,  "'The**  servant  -^o^p.  x*". 
is  not  greater  than  his  lord.     If  they  have"  persecuted  me, 

they  will  also  persecute  you  ;  **  if  they  have  '*  kept  my  saying,** 

21  they  will  keep  yours  also.     But  •''all  these  things  will  they  do  ^Seechap. 
unto  you  for  my  name's  sake,**  because  they  know  not  him  that 

22  sent  me.     '  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  *^^J^{^ 

23  not  had*'  sin:  but  now  they  have  no  cloke**  for  their  sin.    *He  «chap.  v.23; 

Luke  X.  16 ; 

24  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father  also.     If  I   had  not  done    1  John  h.  23. 
among  them  the  *  works  which  none  other  man**  did,  they  had  ^chap.  m.  9. 

X*  33* 

not  had  **  sin :  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 

25  me  and  my  Father.     But  this  cometh  to  pass,  ^that  the  word  rChap.  xiH. 
might**  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law,  ''They  hated  </Ps. xxxv.xq, 

26  me  without  a  cause.     But*'  when  'the  Comforter**  is  come,  #aiap. >iv. 

16,  17,  ao. 

whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  *''  the  Spirit 

of  truth,"*   which    proceedeth**    from   the   Father,   -^he   shall /Act*  ▼.  3* ; 

I  John  V.  6. 

27  testify**  of**  me:  And  ^  ye  also  shall**  bear  witness,  because  i-chap.  xix. 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.**  xxiv  48; 

Chap.  XVI.  i.     These  things  have  I  spoken   unto  you,  that  ye    SceActsi.8. 
2  should**  not  be  *  offended.*'     They  shall  '  put  you  out  of  the  a  Matt.  xi.  6. 

'  ^         ^  /Chap,  ix  aa. 

**  may  be  *'  may  be  fulfilled        '*  even  as  **  omit  have 

^®  no  one  '*  one  "  that  which        '^  No  longer  do  I  call  >  ou 

'*  because  '*  from  ^^  did  not  choose  '^  I  chose 

'*  appointed  *®  add  away  *•  bear        *^  abide       **  omit  shall 

*'  may  love  **  hateth  **  omit  ye  *^  hath  hated 

*y  its  *®  because  of  this  **  A  *®  will  persecute  you  also 

*^  word        *^  because  of  my  name    *'  would  not  have  **  excuse 

**  omit  man  ***  may  "  omit  But  **  Advocate 

*^  omit  even  ^®  the  truth  •*  goeth  forth  ^'  will  bear  witness 

"  concerning     ^^  omit  shall     "  because  from  the  beginning  ye  are  with  me 
s«  may  *'  made  to  stumble 
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synagogues:  yea,  the  time**  cometh,  that  ^whosoever*'  killeth  *^*^""*3' 

3  you  will  '•  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."     And  these  things    ^^  ">•  «• 
will  they  do  unto  you/*  because  '  they  have  not  known  '*  the  ^^^  '^-^^ 

4  Father,  '  nor  me.     But  *"  these  things  have  I  told  '*  you,  that    I'j^^^^^l 
when  the  time  shall  come,'*  ye  may  remember'*  that  I  told  you  *'J^j§vr!ii*. 
of  them/'     And  these  things  I  said  not  unto  you  at  '*  the  be- 

5  ginning,  because  I  was  with  you.     But  now  "  I  go  my  way"  to  *vws.  lo,  28; 
him  that  sent  me ;  and  none  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither  goest    "^  3.  nv. 


X2. 


6  thou.?*°     But  because  I  have  said**  these  things  unto  you, 

7  'sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart     Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  ^'Ver. »«. 
truth  ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 

away,  the  ^Comforter"  will  ^not  come  unto  you;  but  ''if  I  -^J^^'"^- 

8  depart,"  I  ^will  send  him  unto  you.     And  when  he  is  come,  he  fComp.chap. 
will  'reprove**  the  'world  of**  sin,  and  of**  righteousness,  and  ''e^*!;^!' 

9  of**  judgment:   Of**  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on**  me;  '^^p* 

10  Of*'  righteousness,  because  I  go***  to  my**  Father,  and  ye  see  'Chap.i.a9. 

11  me  no  more;**   "Of*'  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  « chap. ni. 31. 
world  is**  judged. 

12  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 

13  them  now.     Howbeit**  when  he,**  *'the  Spirit  of  truth,"  is  •'Ciiap.  xir. 
come,**  he  ^  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  : "  for  he  shall  '*  not  wulap.  xiv. 

96 ;  comjp. 

speak  of**  himself;  but  whatsoever"  he  shall  hear,  ///^Z**  shall    » Jo»w>«.»^ 

14  he**  speak:  and  he  will  show  you  *  things  to  come.*     He  shall 
glorify  me :  for  *  he  shall  receive  of  mine,*  and  shall  show  *  // 

15  unto  you.    "'AH  things  that*  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  therefore  *chap.  xviu 
said  I,  that  he  shall  take '  of*  mine,  and  shall  show  *  ii  unto  you. 

16  ^  A  little  while,  and  *  ye  shall  not  see  me :  •  and  again,  a  little  ^s«eduip. 
while,  and  *ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."  «vii^'io,i7. 

17  Then  said"  some  of  his  disciples"  among  themselves,"  What  « Sap. xiv. 
is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me:"  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me:  and, 

18  *  Because"  I  go"  to  the  Father.?    They  said  therefore.  What  ^vcr.io. 
is  this  that  he  saith,"  A  little  while  i  we  cannot  tell "  what  he 

'•  an  hour  ••  every  one  that  '°  should 

'*  offereth  service  unto  God        '*  omtt  unto  you         '*  they  know  not 

'*  spoken  unto  '*  when  their  hour  is  come  '*  aiU  them 

''  omit  of  them  '*  I  told  you  not  from  ^*  I  go  away 

*^  add  away  *^  spoken         *'  Advocate  **  go 

•*  And  he,  when  he  is  come,  will  convict  **  concerning 

w  In       .  *'  and  concerning  **  the 

••  ye  no  longer  behold  me  ®°  hath  been  ®^  But      ^^  jj^  jg  ^^^^ 

»*  the  truth        •*  omit  is  come         •*  will  »«  from     »"  mid  things 

»•  omit  that       *•  he  will        ^  declare  to  you      '  the  things  that  are  coming 

•  because  *  of  that  which  is  mine  will  he  receive         *  and  will  declare 

•  whatsoever  '  he  receiveth  «  of  that  which  is 

•  ye  behold  me  no  longer     ^°  omit  because  I  go  to  the  Father 

"  omit  Then  said  "  add  therefore  ^^  said  one  to  another 

^*  ye  behold  me  not  ^*  omit  Because  "  add  away 

*'  this  which  he  calleth  ^*  we  know  not 
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19  saith.*'     Now*"  Jesus  knew**  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask 
him,  and "  said  unto  them,   Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves 

of"  that  ^  I  said,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : "  and  ^  Ver.  16. 

20  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me  i    Verily,  verily,  I  say 

unto  you,  That  ''ye  shall"  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  ^'^'l^^.'^^^X 
shall  **  rejoice :  and  **  ye  shall  **  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow    *^  '**• 

21  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     'A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  <- !«. xxvL  17. 
hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come :  but  as  soon  as  she  is 
delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  **  the  anguish,"' 

22  for"  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.     And  -^ye  now/Ver.  6. 
therefore"  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you  again, '^ and  your  ^ Luke x«v. 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  "  taketh  "  from  you.    «^;  j.^.^ 

23  And  *in  that  day  ye  shall  'ask  me  nothing.'*     Verily,  verily,    fjj^'i^g^* 
I  say  unto  you,  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask"  the  Father  in  my  *^hi)^ivaa 

24  name,"  he  will  give  it  you."     Hitherto  have"  ye  asked  nothing  '^^^.xiJij, 
in  my  name:  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  'that  your  joy  may    11^%,^^: 

K^  f,,ll  »«  diap.  «v.  8. 

25  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  **  proverbs:  but"  the  /ciap.xv.11. 
time"  cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more"  speak  unto  you  in  pro-  *'dS5^'?;6; 

26  verbs,  but  I  shall  show*"  you  plainly  of**  the  Father.     "At"  «v2!';>  "* 
that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  you, 

27  that  I  will  pray"  the  Father  for**  you :  For  'the  Father  him-  <»chap.jmr. 
self  loveth  you,  ^because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  ^believed  /cinplciuip. 

28  that  I  came  out**  from  God."     ''I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  ^Ver.ao;,, 

chap.  xvu.  9. 

and  ''am  come  into  the  world:  again,  'I  leave  the  world,  and  rchap.vui 

29  go  to  the  Father.      His  disciples  said**  unto  him,*'  Lo,  now  '^Ji'Jijj^ 

30  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest**  no  proverb.     Now  are    »'3. 

we  sure**  that  'thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  "that  /Chap  i\.9s. 
any  man"  should  ask  thee:**  by  this  "we  believe  that  thou  vVtr'.aj. 

31  earnest  forth  from  God.     Jesus  answered  them.  Do  ye  now 

32  believe?     Behold,  the"  hour  cometli,  yea,"  is  now"  come, 

that  ^  ye  shall  **  be  scattered,  every  man  **  to  his  own,  and  wMatt.  xxvi. 
shall  *'  leave  me  alone :  and  yet  "*  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  xciap.  via. 

33  Father  is  with  me.      These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you, 

that  "^in  me  ye  might*'  have  peace.     'In  the  world  ye  shall**  j'Chap.nv. 
have  tribulation  :  but  'be  of  good  cheer:*'  *  I  have  overcome  «c?hap.xv.i^ 
the  world.  2Ti111.ai.1a. 

a  Chap.  nv.  x. 
d  Rom.  viii.  37: 

^*  speaketh  *^  omit  Now  **  perceived  *'  and  he  I  ^f*^  »^*  <• 

**  concerning  this,  '*  will  **  omit  and  *•  no  longer 

*'  tribulation  **  for  her  *•  therefore  now         ^  one 

'*  no  question  ''  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  of 

•*  omit  in  my  name  •*  add  in  my  name  **  omit  have 

•*  fulfilled  •'  omit  but  "  an  hour  ••  no  longer 

^^  tell  **  concerning  **  In  **  ask 

**  forth  **  from  the  Father       *•  say  *'  omit  unto  him 

*8  sayest  *^  now  we  know  **^  one  '^  add  questions 

**  an        **  and  **  omit  now  **  should  ••  each  one 

•'  omit  shall  *®  may  *•  omit  shall  ••  courage 
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^  Contents.  We  have  already  considered  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  two  chapters  upon 
which  we  now  enter  were  spoken ;  and,  if  we 
have  been  correct  in  the  view  taken  of  them,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  first  figure  of  chap.  xv. 
was  suggested  by  a  vine  seen  at  the  moment  on 
the  slope  of  the  temple  mount,  down  which  the 
Lord  and  His  disciples  were  passing.  Il  is  equally 
improbable  that  it  was  suggested  by  a  vine  pene- 
trating into  the  room  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
vine  was  hardly  far  enough  advanced  to  supply 
materials  for  the  different  illustrations  used.  1  he 
solemnity  of  the  moment,  the  fulness  of  Old 
Testament  thought  which  dwelt  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  perhaps  even  a  reminiscence  of  that  'fruit 
of  the  vine  *  of  which  they  had  all  so  recently  par- 
taken, are  enough  to  account  for  the  language  with 
which  our  Lord  begins  this  second  part  of  His  last 
discourse.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe 
that  it  is  distinguished  firom  wnat  goes  before,  not 
to  much  by  presenting  us  with  matter  entirely  new, 
as  by  applying  the  same  line  of  instruction  in  an 
advanced  form  to  the  advanced  position  in  which 
the  disciples  are  supposed  to  be.  In  chap.  xiv.  the 
main  thought  is  that  of  the  true  union  brought 
about  by  the  apparent  separation  ;  the  chief  re^r- 
ence  has  been  to  personal  experience ;  -and  the 
climax  is  reached  in  vers.  20  and  23.  That  is  the 
preparation  of  the  disciples  for  their  work  ;  they 
'are'  in  Him,  and  He  in  them.  The  chief 
thought  now  is  that  of '  abiding,'  and  this  abiding 
presupposes  difficulty  and  trial.  '  Being '  in  Him 
IS  life :  '  abiding  *  in  Him  is  life  working,  triumph- 
ing. It  is  the  disciples  working,  then,  that  we 
have  before  us  ;  and  how  well  does  this  correspond 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  standing  atti- 
tude in  which  thb  discourse  was  most  probably 
delivered.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  advance 
from  chap.  xiv.  to  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  consists  in 
the  application  of  principles  rather  than  in  any 
change  from  one  set  of  pnnciples  to  another. 

Thit  subordinate  parts  of  the  section  are — (i) 
chap.  XV.,  vers.  I-17 ;  (2)  vers.  18-27  »  (3)  c^P- 
xvi.,  vers.i-il ;  (4)  vers.  12-15  »  (5)  vers.  16-24  5 
(6)  vers.  25-33. 

Ver.  I.  1  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  Ib 
the  husbandman.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
vine  is  the  type  of  Israel,  planted  bv  the  Almighty 
as  the  husbandman  to  adorn,  refresh,  and  quicken 
the  earth  (Ps.  Ixxx.  ;  Isa.  v.  i ;  Jer.  iL  21 ;  Ezek. 
xix.  10  ;  Hoseax.  i).  But  Israel  proved  itself  <  the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.'  Jesus,  there- 
fore, is  here  the  'true  vine,*  because  He  is  the 
true  Israel  of  God,  in  whom  is  fulfilled  all  that  is 
demanded  of  the  true  vine,  whether  for  beauty  and 
blessing  to  the  world,  or  for  glory  to  the  husband- 
man. In  Him  all  His  ]>eople  are  summed  up. 
He  is  not  merely  the  stem  :  He  is  'the  vine,' 
including  in  Himself  all  its  parts.  He  b  thus 
also  the  'true*  (comp.  on  chap.  i.  9)  vine,  in 
contrast  not  so  much  with  a  degenerate  Israel 
within  Israel  as  with  Israel  after  the  flesh  as  a 
whole,  with  the  ancient  Theocracy  even  in  its  best 
and  palmiest  days.  That  Theocracy  had  been  no 
more  than  a  shadow  of  the  true  ;  now  the  '  true  * 
was  come,  and  God  Himself  had  planted  it. 

Ver.  2.  Every  branch  in  me  which  beareth  not 
fruit,  he  taketh  it  away;  and  all  that  which 
beaxeth  fruit,  he  cleanseth  it,  that  it  may  bear 
more  fruit.      Two  parts  of   the  husbandman's 


operations  with  his  vine  are  here  alluded  to, 
the  first  that  of  taking  away  unfruitful  branches. 
Any  branch  of  the  vine  that  is  found,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  found,  to  be  not  fruit-bearing  is  cut  off. 
It  b  probable  that  the  allusion  b  primarily  to 
Judas  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  12),  but  thereafter  to  all 
of  whom  the  traitor  is  the  representative,  who, 
taking  their  places  for  a  time  in  the  number  of  the 
disciples,  prove  by  the  result  that  they  have  no 
right  to  be  there  (comp.  i  John  ii.  19).  They  are 
branches  of  the  vine  ;  but,  as  only  outward  and 
carnal  not  inward  and  spiritual,  they  are  taken 
away,  their  further  fate  being  not  yet  mentioned. 
The  second  part  of  the  husbandman's  work 
follows,  that  of  pruning,  for  which  the  word 
cleansing,  with  its  deeper  meaning,  is  appropri- 
ately used.  The  object  of  the  Father  b  the 
inward,  spiritual,  cleansing  of  His  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  outward  purifications  of  Israel 
(chaps,  ii.  6,  iii.  25) ;  and  the  cleansing  spoken  of 
(which  follows,  not  precedes,  their  fruit-bearing)  is 
future  and  continuous.  The  means  are  afflictions, 
not  of  any  kind  but  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  here 
especially  the  afflictions  to  which  the  disciples 
shall  be  exposed  in  doing  their  Master's  work,  as 
He  Himself  'learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  He  suffered.  *  The  attaining  of  this  perfec- 
tion b,  however,  a  gradual  process,  and  hence  the 
words  '  that  it  may  bear  more  fruit.*  It  b  possible 
that  the  '  fruit  *  to  be  borne  may  include  all 
Christian  graces,  althoi^h  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
general  groM'th  of  the  Chrbtian  life  were  rather 
set  forth  in  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the 
'branch.*  llie  considerations  already  adduced^ 
and  the  whole  strain  of  the  discourse,  lead  us 
rather  to  understand  by  the  '  fruit  *  now  spoken  of 
fruit  borne  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the 
world  (comp.  on  ver.  16). 

Ver.  3.  Already  are  ye  clean  becanse  of  the 
word  which  I  have  spoken  imto  yon.  On 
'word,*  not  'words,*  see  on  chap.  xiv.  24.  The 
*  ye  *  b  emphatic  They  were  pruned,  they  were 
'clean;'  and  that  'already,'  because  they  had 
already  received  the  word  which  they  were  now, 
in  their  turn,  to  communicate,  fesus  does  not 
say  that  they  are  clean  '  through,  but  '  because 
of  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto  them. 
They  have  heard  (and  received)  the  word  of  '  the 
Holy  One  of  God,*  and  because  His  word  b  in 
them  they  are  clean.  Thus  are  they  fitted  for 
imparting  the  means  of  a  like  cleansing  to  others. 
Not  personal  piety  but  Christian  action  b  still  in 
view,  and  still  the  '  cleanness '  which  they  possess 
does  not  exclude  the  future  and  continuous 
cleansing. 

Ver.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fhiit  of  itself,  except  it  aUde 
in  the  vine ;  so  ndther  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me.  Thus  cleansed,  one  thin|[  more  b  required, 
that  they  maintain  their  position,  that  they  con- 
tinue in  the  vine.  It  b  the  law  of  the  branch 
that,  if  it  is  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit,  there  must 
be  a  constant  and  recipi-ocal  action  between  it  and 
the  vine  of  which  it  b  a  part.  This  b  expressed 
in  the  two  clauses  before  us.  He  who  will  not 
abide  in  Chrbt  cannot  have  Christ  to  abide  in 
him.  How  much  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
human  will  I 

Ver.  5.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches. 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
beareth  mnch  f mit ;  because  apart  from  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.     The  transition  from  ver.  4  to 
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Yer.  5  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  from  chap.  v. 
19-23  to  chap.  V.  24, — a  transition  from  the  prin- 
ciple to  its  application  to  men.  In  substance  the 
lesson  is  the  same  as  before ;  and  it  has  only  to 
be  distinctly  observed  that  the  words  *  ye  can  do 
nothing '  refer  to  the  efforts  of  one  already  a 
believer.     The  state  of  faith  is  presupposed. 

Ver.  6.  If  any  one  abide  not  in  me  he  Ib  cast 
forth  as  the  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  they 
gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  bum.  'The  branch'  here  is  simply  'the 
branch '  of  ver.  4,  the  branch  considered  m  itself : 
the  words  '  cast  forth  *  and  '  is  withered  *  are  so 
used  in  the  original  as  to  denote  the  certainty,  the 
immediateness,  of  the  doom  referred  to :  the 
hist  three  verbs  of  the  verse  carrv  our  thoujghts  to 
a  later  period  than  that  to  which  the  casting  out 
and  the  withering  belong.  Instead  of  exhibiting 
beauty  of  leaf  and  bearing  clusters  of  fruit,  these 
branches  shrivel  up,  die,  and  are  consumed.  It 
b  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  branches 
spoken  of  are  barren,  it  is  not  their  barrenness 
that  is  the  immediate  thought  here,  but  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  abide  in  the  vine. 

Ver.  7.  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  sayings 
abide  in  yon,  ask  whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  nnto  you.  The  sudden  departure 
in  this  verse  from  the  figure  which  our  Lord  had 
been  employing  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  somewhat 
similar  departure  occurs  at  ver.  3,  and  in  both 
cases  it  takes  place  in  connection  with  a  reference 
to  the  *  word  *  or  *  sayings  *  of  Jesus  :  these  belong 
to  living  men.  The  thought  that  the  '  sayings '  of 
Jesus  abide  in  us  as  the  condition  of  blessedness  is 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  expressed  previ- 
ously in  ver.  3,  '  because  of  the  word  ;  *  the  mode 
in  which  the  word  works  is  now  more  fiilly 
brought  out.  Still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  where  the 
asking  is  spoken  of,  the  words  '  in  My  name '  do 
not  occur ;  but  in  their  place  we  hnd,  '  If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  sayings  abide  in  you.'  This 
strikingly  illustrates  what  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  bring  out,  that  '  in  My  name  '  implies  a 
union  with  Jesus  by  faith,  resting  on  a  knowledge 
of  and  adherence  to  the  revelation  that  He  has 
given.  The  asking  spoken  of  must  be  understood 
not  in  a  general  sense,  but  with  a  special  reference 
to  bearing  fruit.  Were  this  not  the  case  the  verse 
would  be  Quite  isolated. 

Ver.  8.  Berein  was  my  Father  glorified,  that 
ye  might  bear  much  ftoit  and  become  my 
disciples.  The  last  verse  had  expressed  the 
highest  and  closest  communion  that  can  be  estab- 
li^ed  between  the  believer  and  the  Father 
revealed  in  the  Son, — a  communion  so  high,  so 
close,  that  the  former  asks  whatsoever  he  will  and 
it  is  done  unto  him.  But  that  is  the  attainment 
of  all  God's  purposes,  the  issue  of  all  His  dealings, 
with  His  people.  The  *  Herein  '  of  this  verse  is, 
accordingly,  not  to  be  explained  by  the  words 
that  follow,  as  if  the  meaning  were  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  found  in  His  appointing  His  people  to 
bear  much  fruit  and  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  That 
is  the  r^suif  of  His  purpose  rather  than  the  purpose 
itself.  The  purpose  is  union,  communion,  fellow- 
ship ;  and  out  of  these  flows  an  ever-increasing 
bearing  of  fruit  (*  miuA  fruit '),  and  an  ever-grow- 
ing conformity  ('become'  not  'be')  of  the 
believer  with  his  Lord,  alike  in  privilege  and  in 
life.  '  Herein  was  my  Father  glorified  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  previous  verse, — to  that  abiding  in 
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Jesus,  and  that  asking  and  receiving  in  Him, 
which  expressed  the  purpose  of  the  FaUier  (comp. 
chap.  xiv.  13).  At  the  point  we  have  reached 
this  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  such  abiding  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  comes  the  growing  fruitfulness, 
the  deepening  discipleship,  of  those  who  are  true 
branches  of  the  fruitful  vine.  Hence  the  render- 
mg  *  was  glorified  *  seems  preferable  to  *  is  glorified,* 
which  we  retain  in  chap.  xiii.  31.  It  is  an  ideal 
state  of  things  with  which  we  are  dealing ;  and  the 
much  fruit  and  tl^e  discipleship  referred  to  do  not 
belong  only  to  the  present,  but,  like  the  '  clean- 
ness' spoken  of  in  ver.  3,  are  also  future  and 
continuous. 

Ver.  9.  Even  as  the  Father  loved  me,  I  also 
loved  you:  abide  in  my  love.  By  keeping  in 
view  what  has  been  said  on  ver.  8  we  shall  under- 
stand the  transition  here  to  the  thought  of  love. 
The  main  thought  of  that  verse  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  union  and  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  the  main  element  of  that 
communion  is  love, — love  which  flows  forth  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  then  from  the  Son  to 
the  members  of  His  body,  thus  forming  that  com- 
munity of  love  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  chapters. 
In  this  love,  then  (it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence), we  must  *  abide  '  if  we  would  experience 
its  fruits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  '  My 
love '  is  the  Lord's  love  to  His  people,  not  theirs 
to  Him. 

Ver.  10.  If  ye  keep  my  oommandments,  ve 
shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  the 
Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love. 
The  disciples  have  heard  the  words  '  abide  in  my 
love.*  How  are  they  to  do  so  ?  The  words  before 
us  are  an  answer  to  the  question  ;  and  they  con- 
stitute a  parallel  to  those  which  we  have  already 
met  at  xiv.  20,  21,  only  that  now  we  read  not 
merely  of  '  being, '  but  of '  abiding, '  the  characteristic 
word  of  this  chapter.  It  is  not  simply  the  doing  of 
special  commandments  that  is  thought  of  (comp. 
on  chap.  xiii.  34),  but  a  complete  adoption  of  the 
Father  s  will  by  the  Son  and  of  the  Son's  will  by 
us  :  and  this  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  proof  of  love, 
but  as  the  condition  which  makes  continued  love 
possible.  The  Father  never  ceases  to  love  the 
Son,  because  the  Son's  will  is  the  expression  of 
His  own.  llie  Son  never  ceases  to  love  His 
disciples,  because  their  will  is  the  expression  of 
His  will ;  and  without  this  harmonv  of  will  and 
act  union  and  fellowship  are  impossible. 

Ver.  II.  These  things  have  I  spoken  imto 
you,  that  my  joy  may  be  in  yon,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  fcdfilled.  '  My  joy  '  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  way  as  '  My  peace '  at  chap, 
xiv.  27.  It  is  the  joy  which  Jesus  possessed  as 
'anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  His 
fellows,'  which  flowed  from  His  uninterrupted 
possession  of  His  Father's  love  (ver.  9),  which  was 
ever  and  again  renewed  as  He  felt  that  He  was 
accomplishing  His  Father's  will  (ver.  10),  which 
was  crowned  in  that  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  His  Father  in  which  He  asked  and  received 
whatsoever  He  desired  (chap.  xi.  42),  and  which 
filled  His  heart  amidst  all  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  His  work  on  earth  (comp.  Luke  x.  21).  That 
very  joy  He  will  communicate  to  His  disciples, 
and  their  joy  will  be  then  'fulfilled.'  Like  Him 
who  went  before  them,  they  shall  'see  of  the 
travail  of  their  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.'  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original  of  this 
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had  kept  nothing  back  from  them  of  all  that  He 
their  Lord  was  to  *  do  ;  *  He  had  revealed  to  them 
all  the  will  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  His 
Own  mission  and  theirs  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
This  was  what  He  *  heard '  from  the  Father,  with 
whose  will  His  will  was  in  such  perfect  unison 
that  what  He  heard  He  did  (comp.  chap.  v.  30) ; 
and  now,  in  the  familiarity,  the  confidence,  the 
fondness,  of  friendship  He  makes  it  known  to 
them. 

Ver.  16.  Ye  did  not  choose  me,  bat  I  chose 
you,  and  appointed  you,  that  ye  should  go  away 
and  bear  fiiiit,  and  that  your  firnit  should  abide. 
But  He  had  not  taught  them  merely  to  fill  their 
minds  with  knowledge.  He  had  *  heard  *  from  the 
Father  that  He  might  *do.*  They  *hear*  that 
they  may  *  do '  also.  As  the  Father,  having 
taught,  had  sent  Him,  so  He,  having  taught, 
sends  them.  He  had  *  chosen*  them — a  choice 
having  here  nothing  to  do  with  eternal  predestina- 
tion,  but  only  with  choosing  them  out  of  the  world 
after  they  were  in  it.  He  had  *  appointed '  them, 
had  put  them  into  the  position  which  they  were  to 
occupy  on  their  post  of  duty.  The  manner  in 
which  their  post  is  described  is  important  It  is 
by  the  word  *  go  away,*  the  word  so  often  used  of 
Jesus  Himself  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel.  They 
were  to  *  go  away ; '  that  is,  they  had  a  dei>arture 
to  make  as  well  as  He.  This  can  be  nothing  else 
but  their  going  out  into  the  world  to  take  His 
place,  to  produce  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  to  return  with  that  fruit  to  their  Father's 
house.  How  manifest  is  it  that  here  again  we 
have  to  do  with  the  fruits  of  active  Christian 
labour,  not  of  private  Christian  life  I — ^That  what- 
fBoever  ye  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
may  give  it  you.  This  is  the  culminating-point 
of  the  climax,  taking  us  to  the  thought  of  that 
intimacy  of  communion  with  the  Father  which 
secures  the  answer  to  all  our  prayers,  and  the 
supply  of  all  our  needs. 

Three  times  now  have  we  met  in  this  discourse 
the  promise  iust  given,  and  the  attentive  reader  will 
easily  perceive  the  interesting  gradation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  those  to  whom  it  is  successively 
given  are  supposed  to  be.  At  xiv.  12,  13,  they 
are  viewed  simply  as  believers ;  at  xv.  7,  they 
'abide  in  Christ,  and  His  sayings  abide  in  them  ;* 
now  they  have  *gone  away,*  and  have  borne 
abiding  fruit.  To  each  stige  of  Christian  living 
and  working  the  same  promise  in  words  belongs, 
but  the  fulness  included  in  the  words  is  dependent 
in  each  case  on  the  amount  of  need  to  be  supplied. 
It  may  be  questioned  how  we  are  to  understand  the 
second  *that'  of  this  verse,  whether  as  co-ordinate 
to  the  first  *  that,*  and  so,  like  it,  dependent  on  •  I 
have  chosen  you,'  or  as  expressing  a  consequence 
of  their  bringing  forth  abiding  fruit  in  their  work 
of  Christian  love.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred.  Jesus  chooses  out  His  disciples  for 
work  first,  for  correspondingly  higher  privilege 
afterwards  ;  and  those  who  faithfully  bear  fruit  are 
here  assured  that  in  this  sphere  of  fruit-bearing 
with  all  its  difficulties,  and  temptations,  and  trials, 
they  shall  want  nothing  to  impart  courage,  bold- 
ness, hope,  to  make  them  overcome  the  world,  as 
He  Ilimself  overcame  it, 

Ver.  17.  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye 
may  love  one  another.  A  verse  characteristic  of 
the  structure  of  this  Gospel,  forming  like  chap.  v. 
30  at  once  a  summary  (to  a  large  extent)  of  what 
has  preceded,  and  a  transition  to  what  follows. 


verse,  by  which  *  my  *  is  brought  into  the  closest 
juxtaposition  with  *in  you,*  is  worthy  of  notice 
(comp.  chap.  xiv.  i,  3). 

Ver.  12.  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye 
love  one  another,  even  as  I  loved  you.  The  sum 
of  what  was  to  be  said  in  this  part  of  the  discourse 
has  been  spoken.  One  point  needs  further  eluci- 
dation— ^love.  It  is  here  enjoined  and  explained 
anew.  The  singular  *  commandment  *  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  plural  of  ver.  10  (see 
on  that  verse,  and  comp.  on  chap.  xiv.  23,  24). 
Jesus  had  loved  them  with  a  self-sacrificing  love ; 
and  because  He  had  so  loved  them  He  chaises 
them  to  live  in  self-sacrificing  love  for  one  another. 
The  *  I  loved  you '  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  *  I 
have  loved  you.*  As  at  chap.  xiii.  34,  it  is  of  His 
love  brought  back  to  their  minds  in  His  absence 
that  He  speaks. 

Ver.  13.  Oreater  love  hath  no  one  than  this, 
that  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.    How 

Sreat  Ills  love  which  showed  itself  even  unto 
eath  for  them  1  They  must  imitate  such  love  if 
they  will  '  keep  His  commandment  *  and  exhibit 
His  spirit.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  this 
statement  and  that  in  Rom.  v.  6-8.  Enemies  are 
not  here  in  question.  Jesus  is  alone  with  His 
friends,  and  one  friend  can  give  no  greater  proof 
of  love  to  another  than  to  die  for  him.  The  em- 
phasis rests  upon  *lay  down  his  life,'  not  upon 
'friends.* 

Ver.  14.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  that  which 
I  command  you.  We  have  here  no  second  motive 
to  the  exercise  of  brotheily  love,  based  upon  the 
obedience  which  the  friends  of  Jesus  are  bound 
to  render  to  Him.  The  emphatic  *  Ye  *  shows 
clearly  that  Jesus  would  impress  upon  them  with 
peculiar  force  that  they  were  His  friends.  We 
must  accordingly  interpret  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  applied  at  chap.  xiv.  15.  The  words  describe 
a  condition  or  state  :  '  Ye  are  my  friends  for  whom 
in  love  /lay  down  My  life,*  and  ye  continue  such 
in  being  led  by  the  power  of  My  love  to  lay  down 
your  lives  for  one  another.  This  is  your  new  and 
glorious  state,  for 

Ver.  15.  No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants, 
because  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends,  because 
all  things  that  I  heard  from  my  Father  I  made 
known  onto  you.  At  chap.  xiii.  16  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  them  as  'servants;*  and  (so  closely 
connected  with  one  another  are  the  chapters  which 
we  are  considering)  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  this  very  passage  that  He  has  now  primarily 
in  view.  Then  they  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  foot-washing :  now  it  is  learned  ;  and,  ani- 
mated by  a  self-sacrificing  love  like  His,  they  are 
no  longer  *  servants  *  but  '  friends.*  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  they  would  be  always  '  servants  *  (comp. 
ver.  20),  and  in  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  we  see  that  even  some  of  those  now 
listening,  as  well  as  Paul,  delighted  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  title  (2  Pet.  i.  i ;  Apoc.  i.  i  ; 
Rom.  i.  I,  etc. ) ;  but  that  is  not  their  only  rela- 
tionship to  their  Lord.  Nor  are  the  two  relation- 
ships inconsistent  with  one  another.  Rather  may 
we  say  that  the  livelier  our  sense  of  the  privilege 
of  friendship  the  deeper  will  be  our  humility,  and 
that  the  more  truly  we  feel  Jesus  to  be  our  *  I^rd 
and  Master'  the  more  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  fulness  of  the  privilege  bestowed  by 
"•"^      The  evidence  of  this  their  state  (or  privi- 


lege) is  given  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse.    Jesus 
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All  the  great  truths  spoken  by  Jesus  are  intended 
to  promute  that  which  is  the  truest  expression  of 
the  Divine,  that  which  is  the  real  ground  and  end 
of  all  existence — love.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
the  mutual  love  of  believers  is  that  armour  of 
proof  in  which  they  shall  be  able  best  to  withstand 
the  hatred  of  the  world. 

Ver.  18.  If  the  world  hateth  you,  know  that 
it  bath  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  It  is  the 
active  work  of  the  disciples  that  has  been  before 
us  in  the  preceding  verses,  but  that  work  always 
has  provoked,  and  always  will  provoke  the  world's 
hatred.  In  such  a  prospect,  therefore,  there  is 
need  for  strength  ;  and  strength  is  given  by  means 
of  truth  presented  in  one  of  the  double  pictures  of 
our  Gospel, — the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
chap.  XV.,  the  second  to  chap.  xvi.  15.  First  of 
all,  in  that  hatred  which  they  shall  certainly  experi- 
ence, let  them  behold  a  proof  that,  engaged  in  their 
Master's  service,  they  are  really  filling  their  Master's 
place  ;  and  let  them  feel  that  the  trials  that  befell 
Him  ought  surely  to  be  no  '  strange  thing  *  to  them. 
Their  Master,  their  Friend,  their  Redeemer  trod 
the  same  path  as  that  which  they  must  tread. 
What  thought  could  be  more  touching  or  more 
full  of  comforting  and  ennobling  influences? 

Ver.  19.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
woold  lore  its  own ;  but  becanse  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  cboee  yon  out  of  the  world, 
becanse  of  this  the  world  hateth  you.  The 
word  *of*  here  calls  attention  to  the  root  from 
which  one  springs.  Did  the  world  behold  in  them 
its  own  offspring,  it  would  love  them  ;  they  would 
be  its  own.  The  rule  is  universal  and  needed  no 
further  exposition;  but  they  were  not  *of*  the 
world,  they  were  bom  of  a  new  and  higher  birth, 
they  had  even  like  their  Master  to  bear  witness  of 
the  world  that  its  works  were  evil,  and  therefore 
it  must  hate  them  as  it  hated  Him  (comp.  chap, 
vii.  7,  and  i  Kings  xxii.  8). 

Ver.  20.  Bemember  the  word  that  I  said  nnto 
yon,  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord :  if 
they  peisecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you  also; 
if  they  kept  my  word,  diej  wUl  keep  yours  also. 
The  word  referred  to  had  been  spoken  at  chap, 
xiii.  16,  in  an  apparently  different  sense,  but  really, 
alike  there  and  here,  with  the  same  deep  oneness 
of  meaning.  The  disciples  are  in  the  position  of 
their  Master,  are  one  with  Him  ;  therefore  are  they 
bound  to  the  same  (fuius  and  exposed  to  the  same 
/ria/s.  The  parallelism  between  the  *  word  '  of  Jesus 
and  that  of  His  disciples  is  instructive.  •  Lying  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  language  here  employed  is  the 
great  truth  that  what  He  has  been  thev  are  to  be. 

Ver.  21.  But  aU  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you  because  of  my  name,  because  they  know  not 
bim  that  sent  me.  Their  sufferings  shall  not 
only  be  like  those  of  Jesus,  but  *  because  of  His 
name,'  because  of  all  that  is  involved  in  His 
Person  and  work — the  Person  and  the  work  which 
they  continually  hold  forth  to  men.  The  latter 
part  of  the  verse  contains  at  once  an  explanation 
of  the  world's  folly  and  guilt,  and  a  striking 
comment  upon  the  fulness  of  meaning  involved  in 
the  word  *name.*  It  is  because  the  world  knows 
not  God  that  it  hates  alike  the  Son  and  His 
disciples.  It  thinks  that  it  knows  God,  it  has 
even  a  zeal  for  His  worship ;  but  the  spirituality 
of  His  nature,  the  love  which  is  the  essence  of  His 
being,  it  does  not  know ;  it  turns  from  them  and 
hates  them  when  they  are  revealed  in  their  true 
chaifacter ;  how  can  it  do  otherwise  than  hate  One 


who  is  the  very  expression  of  that  spirituality  and 
love;  and,  hating  Him,  how  can  it  fail  to  hate 
those  who  continue  His  work  ? 

Ver.  22.  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
them,  they  would  not  have  sin ;  but  now  they 
have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  But  in  so  doing 
the  world  is  without  excuse.  Its  unbelief,  with 
all  that  hatred  of  the  disciples  to  which  it  led,  is 
its  own  deliberate  act,  its  ground  of  condemnation 
at  the  bar  of  God,  to  be  in  due  time  the  terrible 
ground  of  its  own  self-condemnation.  Everything 
had  been  done,  alike  by  the  word  and  the  works 
(ver.  24)  of  Jesus,  to  lead  it  to  the  truth  and  to  a 
bettepmind.  The  revelation  of  the  Father,  given 
by  the  Son,  was  not  only  the  highest  that  could  be 
given,  it  was  such  that  it  ought  to  have  found  an 
answer  in  that  voice  which  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  echoes  to  the  Divine  voice.  That  it  did 
not  do  so  was  the  world's  sin, — a  sin  self-chosen, 
without  ground,  without  excuse.  There  is  not 
merely  instruction,  there  is  also  consolation  to  the 
persecuted  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  thought. 

Ver.  23.  He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father 
also.  Nay  more,  in  hating  Jesus  the  world  was 
also  setting  itself  against  that  very  God  whom  it 
professed  to  honour.  It  was  really  hating  not  the 
Son  only  but  His  Father  whom  He  revealed. 
This  was  the  disastrous  issue  of  its  course  of 
action  1  Not  they  who  inflicted  suffering,  but  they 
who  suffered,  were  the  conquerors. 

Ver.  24.  It  1  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  did,  they  would  not 
have  sin;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and 
hated  both  me  and  my  Father.  Jesus  had  spoken 
in  ver.  22  of  his  *  words  '  as  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  world  of  all  excuse  in  rejecting  and  hating 
Him.  He  now  turns  to  His  *  works  *  as  effecting 
the  same  end.  The  words  of  Jesus  were  the 
Father's  words  as  well  as  His  own  (chap.  iii.  34) ; 
of  the  same  character  are  the  '  works,'  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  miracles. 
They  include  all  that  Jesus  did,  and  their  appeal 
had  been  to  the  same  internal  eye  which  ought  to 
have  seen  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  *word.* 
But  that  eye  the  world  had  closed,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  before,  so  that  it  was  again  with- 
out excuse. 

Ver.  25.  But  this  oometh  to  pass,  that  the 
word  may  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their 
law,  They  hated  me  without  a  cause.  I'he  quo- 
tation is  in  all  probability  from  Ps.  Ixix.  4,  with 
which  Ps.  XXXV.  19  and  cix.  3  may  be  com- 
pared. On  the  *  fulfilment '  spoken  of  see  what 
has  already  been  said  on  chaps,  ii.  17  and  xii.  38. 
The  quotation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  aggravated  guilt  of  those  who  were  reject- 
ing Jesus.  They  had  condemned  their  fathers 
because  of  the  persecutions  to  which  God's 
Righteous  Servant  of  old  had  been  exposed  :  yet 
they  *  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers.*  Their 
pride  and  carnal  dependence  upon  outward 
descent  from  Abraham  blinded  their  eyes  to  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  and  made  them  do  what  they  acknow- 
ledged in  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  of  Scriptures 
which  they  honoured,  to  be  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion in  their  own  fathers. 

Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  words  */Arir 
law,'  which  become  the  Fourth  Gospel  rendering 
of  Matt,  xxiii.  30.  The  very  law  of  which  the 
Jews  boasted,  and  into  which,  from  imagined 
reverence  for  it,  they  were  continually  searching, — 
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in  that  very  law  they  might  see  themselves.  In 
such  a  connection  of  thought  might  it  not  be  called 
*  their  law  *  ? 

Vers.  26,  27.  Wlien  the  Advocate  is  oome,  whom 
I  will  send  unto  you  fh>m  the  Father,  the  Spirit 
of  the  truth,  which  goeth  forth  from  the  Father, 
he  wUl  bear  witness  conoeming  me,  and  ye  also 
bear  witnen,  because  from  the  beginning  ye  are 
with  me.  Up  to  this  point  Jesus  had  encouraged 
His  disciples  by  the  assurance  that  they  shall  be 
strengthened  to  overcome  whatever  hatred  and 
opposition  from  the  world  they  shall  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  perfonnance  of  their  work.  Now 
He  further  assures  them  that  this  is  not  all.  They 
shall  not  merely  meet  the  world  unshaken  by  all 
that  it  can  do :  they  shall  also  receive  a  Divine 
power,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  shall  bear 
a  Joyful  and  triumphant  witness  even  in  the  midst 
of  suffering.  The  Advocate  shall  be  with  them, 
and  with  mem  in  a  manner  adapted  to  that  stage 
of  progress  which  they  are  thought  of  as  having 
reached.  In  the  promise  of  the  Advocate  here 
given  there  is  an  advance  upon  that  of  chap.  xiv. 
16,  26.  In  the  latter  passage  the  promise  had 
been  connected  with  the  training  of  the  disciples 
for  their  work  ;  in  the  present  it  is  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  work.  First  of  all,  the 
Advocate  'will  bear  witness*  concerning  Jesus, 
will  perform  that  work  of  witnessing  which  belongs 
to  heralds  of  the  Cross.  But  He  will  do  this  in 
tkim.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  His  is  an  inde- 
pendent work,  carried  on  directly  in  the  world, 
and  apart  from  the  instrumentality  of  the  disciples. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  general  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  He  prepares  the  ear  to  hear 
and  the  eye  to  see — such  an  influence  as  that  with 
which  He  wrought  in  Judabm  and  even  in  hea- 
thenism ;  but  t£it  is  not  the  influence  of  which 
Jesus  speaks  in  the  words  before  us.  It  is  a 
specific  influence,  the/Moer  of  the  Spirit,  to  which 
He  refers — that  influence  which,  exerted  through 
Himself  when  He  was  upon  the  earth,  is  now 
exerted  through  the  members  of  His  Body.  In 
the  two  last  verses  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  we 
have  not  two  works  of  witnessing,  the  first  that  of 
the  Advocate,  the  second  that  of  the  disciples. 
We  have  only  one,— outwardly  that  of  the 
disciples,  inwardly  that  of  the  Advocate.  Hence 
the  cnange  of  tense  from  the  future  to  the  present 
when  Jesus  speaks  of  *  ye,*— the  Advocate  'will 
bear  witness,  ye  *  bear  witness.*  The  two  wil- 
nessings  are  not  on  parallel  lines,  but  on  the  same 
line,  tEe  former  coming  to  view  only  in  and  by  the 
latter,  into  which  the  power  of  the  former  is  intro- 
duce. Hence  also  the  force  of  the  emphatic 
*Ve.*  The  personality  and  fireedom  of  the 
disciples  does  not  disappear  under  this  operation 
of  the  Advocate ;  they  do  not  become  mechanical 
agents,  but  retain  their  individual  standing ;  they 
are  still  men,  only  higher  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  been.  Hence,  finally,  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  part  given  to  the  disciples  in  the 
wortc ;  they  are  from  the  beginning  'with  Jesus,* 
with  Him  as  partners  and  fellow-workers;  and 
this  'from  the  beginning,*  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning which  belongs  to  the  subject  in  hand 
—  the  beginning  of  H  is  ministry. 

The  26th  verse  of  this  chapter  is  often  thouj^ht 
to  be  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  doctrme 
of  the  *  Procession  *  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Greek 
Church  finding  in  it  its  leading  argument  for 
maintaining  that  that  *  Procession  *  is  only  firom 


the  Father,  not  from  the  Son.    So  far  as  this  text 
is  concerned,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
further  one,  Is  Jesus  here  speaking  of  the  Person 
or  of  the  office  of  the  Advocate,  of  the  soierctol  His 
being  or  of  His  operation  f    Attention  to  the  pre- 
position used  with  '  the  Father '  ought  at  once  to 
decide  this  point.     It  is  '  from  *  not  '  out  of  that 
is  employed  :  it  is  of  office  and  operation,  not  of 
being  and  essence,  that  Jesus  speaks  (comp.  chaps, 
i.  6,  14,  vii.  29,  ix.  16,  x.   18,  xvi.  27,  xviL  8). 
The  words  *  which  goeth  forth  from  the  Father ' 
are  not  intended  to  express  any  metaphysical  rela- 
tion between  the  First  and  Third  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  but  to  lead  our  thoughts  back  to  the  fact 
that,  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Tesus  that  He  comes  from  the  Father,  so  One  of 
like  Divine  power  and  glory  is  now  to  take  His 
place.     The  same  words  'from  the  Father*  are 
again  added  to  '  I  will  send,*  because  the  Father 
is  the  ultimate  source  from  which  the  Spirit  as  well 
as  the  Son  'goes  forth,*  and  really  the  Giver  of 
the  Spirit  through  the  Son  who  asks  for  Him  (comp. 
chap.  xiv.   16).       In   the  power  of  this  Spirit, 
therefore,  the  connection  of  the  disciples  with  the 
Father  will,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  not  less  close, 
and  their  strength  from  the  Father  not  less  effica- 
cious, than  it  had  been  while  Jesus  vras  Himself 
beside  them.     The  emphasis  on  the  '  I  *  of  '  I  will 
send*  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.     It  is  as  if 
Jesus  would  say,  '  You  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
my  ^oing  away,  you  fear  that  you  vdll  be  desolate, 
but  It  is  not  so.     /  will  not  forget  you ;  /  will  be 
to  you,  through  the  Spirit,  all  that  I  have  been ;  / 
will  send  the  Advocate  to  be  in  you  and  by  your 
side.'     Could  more  be  necessary  to  sustain  them  ? 
The  consolation  offered  reaches  here  its  culminating 
point ;  but  all  has  yet  to  be  made  clearer,  friller, 
more  impressive  ;  and  to  efiiect  this,  not  to  intro- 
duce new  teaching,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  what  we 
have  spoken  of  as  the  second  of  the  double  pictures 
of  this  part  of  His  discourse. 

Chap.  xvi.  i.  These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  yon,  that  ye  may  not  be  made  to  stumble. 
The  'things'  referred  to  are  especially  those 
described  in  chap.  xv.  18-27,  and  the  verse  is  a 
pause  (not  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea)  be- 
fore the  same  subject  is  resumed  :  there  b  no 
change  either  of  circumstances  or  of  topic  :  the 
diflerence  between  this  passage  and  the  earlier  is 
simply  one  climax.  Vers.  1-6  correspond  to  chap. 
XV.  18-25  :  vers.  7-1 1,  to  vers.  26,  27  of  the  same 
chapter.  The  word  '  make  to  stumble  *  is  used  in 
this  Gospel  only  in  one  other  passage,  vi.  61.  It 
points  to  the  danger  of  having  faith  and  constancy 
shaken  by  trial  instead  of  standing  firm  in  allegiance 
to  Jesus,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  His  service. 

Ver.  2.  They  shall  put  70a  oat  of  the  syna- 
gognee ;  yea,  an  hour  oometh  that  every  one  that 
kiUeth  you  should  think  that  he  offereth  senrioe 
unto  God.  It  is  of  Jews  that  Jesus  speaks,  and  the 
figure  is  therefore  naturally  taken  from  Jewish 
customs  ;  but  opposition  on  the  part  of  Jews  is  in 
these  discourses  the  type  of  all  opposition  to  the 
truth.  On  the  severity  of  the  trial  alluded  to  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  see  on  chap.  ix.  22. 
Yet  not  merely  excommunication  but  death  in 
every  one  of  its  varied  forms  shall  be  their  portion. 
Nay,  they  shall  even  be  regarded  by  their  mur- 
derers as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  they 
shall  be  slain  as  a  part  of  the  worship  due  to  Him. 
'  Every  one  who  slieds  the  blood  of  the  impious  is 
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as  if  he  offered  a  sacrifice,'  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  maxim.  Not  in  indifference  only  or  in 
lightness  of  spirit  shall  they  be  slain,  to  make  a 
Jewish  or  a  Roman  holiday,  when  perhaps  their 
hie  might  be  mourned  over  in  soberer  hours,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  slay  them  shall 
return  from  the  scene  as  men  who  have  en£aged 
in  what  they  believe  will  gain  for  them  the  favour 
of  heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  darker 
picture  of  fanaticism.  Yet  the  picture  is 
neightened  by  the  mention  of  '  an  hour,'  an  hour 
laden  with  the  divine  purpose,  which  must  '  come ' 
to  them  as  it  had  come  to  Jesus  Himself. 

Ver.  3.  And  these  things  will  they  do,  becanse 
they  know  not  the  Father,  nor  me.  The  root 
of  the  opposition  as  formerly  spoken  of,  chap.  xv. 
21. 

Ver.  4.  But  these  things  have  I  spoken  nnto 
jon,  that,  when  their  hour  is  come,  ye  may  re- 
member them,  that  I  told  yon.  The  analogy  of 
such  passages  as  chaps,  ii.  22,  xii.  16,  xiv.  26, 
seems  to  show  that  the  'remembering*  here 
spoken  of  is  not  an  effort  of  memory  alone.  It 
involves  the  deeper  insight  given  by  experience 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  into  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  trial  in  the  economy  of  grace.  The 
disciples  shall  so  remember  that  they  shall  have  a 
fresh  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  Cross.  Nav 
more,  they  shall  learn  to  feel  themselves  peculi- 
arly identified  with  their  Lord.  As  there  was  an 
•hour'  in  which  His  enemies  were  permitted  to 
rage  against  Him,  an  hour  which  was  t/iars  (Luke 
xxiii.  53),  so  there  is  an  hour  again  given  them 
when  they  shall  rage  against  the  preachers  of  the 
truth  (comp.  ver.  2). — And  these  things  I  told 
yon  not  from  Uie  beginning,  becanse  I  was  with 
yon.  Had  Jesus,  then,  not  told  them  these  th'ngs 
in  the  earliest  period  of  His  ministry  ?  It  is  often 
urged  that  passages  such  as  Matt.  v.  10,  ix.  15,  x. 
16,  show  us  that  He  had,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  with  the  words  before  us.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in  order  to  see  that 
there  is  no  contradiction.  It  is  not  merely  that 
He  now  speaks,  or  that  they  now  understand,  with 
greater  clearness  than  before.  His  *  going  away  ' 
IS  an  essential  part  of  '  these  things,'  and  with  it 
all  that  He  now  says  is  so  connected  that  it  has 
its  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  that  departure.  He 
could  not  tnen  have  so  spoken  *  from  the  begin- 
ning,' for  the  simple  reason  that  He  was  not  then 
going  away.  General  allusions  to  their  coming 
sufferings  there  might  be  and  were.  But  that 
they  would  have  to  take  His  place,  and,  in  doing 
so,  to  find  that  His  trials  were  their  trials.  He  had 
never  said.  That  solemn  lesson  was  connected 
only  with  the  present  moment,  when  their  training 
was  completed,  and  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  to 
be  as  He  had  been. 

Vers.  5,  6.  But  now  I  go  away  to  him  that 
sent  me;  and  none  of  yon  asketh  me.  Whither 
goest  thon  away  f  But  because  I  have  spoken 
these  things  unto  you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your 
heart.  It  was  in  the  joyful  consciousness  that 
His  '  going  away '  was  really  a  going  to  the 
Father,  that  Jesus  had  been  speaking.  But  the 
disciples  had  not  sufficiently  considered  this.  They 
had  looked  upon  His  departure  simply  as  a  depar- 
ture firom  themselves,  and  had  failed  to  enter  into 
all  the  glorious  consequences  connected  with  it. 
Thus  they  had  been  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
It  is  true  that,  at  chap.  xiii.  36,  Peter  had  asked 


*  Whither  goest  Thou  away  ? '  But  he  had  done 
this  with  no  sufficient  thought  of  Ae  *  Whither ': 
the  parting,  not  the  goal  to  which  Jesus  went,  had 
been  in  his  mind.  It  was  with  no  proper  sense  of 
its  real  meaning,  therefore,  that  the  question  had 
been  put.  The  suitable  words  might  have  been 
used,  out  not  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  which 
they  ought  to  have  expressed.  This  state  of  mind, 
not  the  failing  to  use  certain  words,  is  that  which 
Jesus  has  now  in  view,  and  to  which  He  refers 
with  a  certain  sadness  before  He  points  out  (as 
He  does  in  the  following  verses)  that,  truly  con- 
sidered. His  departure  was  not  less  a  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  His  disciples  than  it  was  to  Himself 
(comp.  chaps,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  13). 

Ver.  7.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth.  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Advocate  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Sorrow 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  at  the  thought  of 
the  departure  of  their  Lora.  Now,  therefore,  in 
these  His  crowning  teachings,  not  only  must  their 
sorrow  be  dispelled,  but  they  must  be  sent  forth 
with  the  joyful  assurance  that,  so  far  from  His 
departure's  being  a  just  cause  of  sadness,  it  is  rather 
that  which  shall  secure  to  them  the  most  glorious 
strength  in  their  conflict  with  the  world,  and  the 
final  possession  of  the  victory.  The  great  truths 
set  forth,  then,  in  the  deeply-important  verses  on 
which  we  now  enter  are  :  (i)  That  the  departure 
of  Jesus  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (2)  That  through  such 
bestowal  the  world  with  which  the  disciples  must 
contend  shall  become  to  them  not  only  a  conquered, 
but  a  self-convicted,  foe.  The  first  of  these  truths 
comes  before  us  in  ver.  7,  the  second  in  vers. 
8-1 1.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  the 
former  verse  is  that  in  it,  along  with  ver.  5,  no 
fewer  than  three  different  words  are  used  to  express 
the  idea  of  'going  away'  or  'going.*  Between 
the  first  two  there  is  probably  little  difference, 
although  the  second  may  bring  less  markedly  into 
view  than  the  first  the  ptfrg  thought  of  departure. 
The  third,  in  the  words  *  if  I  go,  is  distinguished 
horn  both  of  them  in  that  it  distinctly  expresses 
not  so  much  the  thought  of  departure  as  that  of 
going  to  the  Father  (comp.  chaps,  xiv.  2,  3,  12, 
28,  xvi.  28).  The  glorification  of  Jesus,  then,  is 
here  clearly  in  view  ;  and  this  passage  teaches  the 
same  lesson  as  chap.  vii.  39,  that  upon  that  glori- 
fication the  bestowal  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was 
dependent  (comp.  on  chap.  vii.  39).  Not  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  given  in  no  dep;ree 
before.  He  had  certainly  wrought  in  Judaism, 
and  had  even  been  the  Author  of  all  the  good  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  heathenism  :  but  He  had  not 
been  given  in  power,  had  not  been  the  essential 
characteristic  of  an  era  in  which  He  had  made 
only  scattered  and  isolated  manifestations  of  His 
influences.  It  was  to  be  different  now.  The  era 
to  begin  was  the  era  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  He 
was  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  world.  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  why  tAis  gift  of  the  Spirit 
could  be  bitowed  only  after  Jesus  was  glorified  ; 
but  we  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  main  consideration  upon  the  point. 
The  end  of  all  God's  dealings  with  man  is  that  he 
shall  be  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  perfect 
union  with  Himself,  and  that,  in  order  to  this.  He 
shall  be  spiritualised  and  glorified.  This  is 
effected  through  Him  who  took  human  nature  into 
union  with  the  Divine,  and  the  end  of  whose  course 
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is  not  the  Incarnation,  but  His  being  made  '  the 
first-born'  among  manv  brethren  so  spiritualised,  so 
glorified.  Only,  therefore,  when  this  end  is  reached 
is  Jesus,  as  not  only  Son  of  God  but  Son  of  man 
(chap,  iii  14,  15),  in  full  possession  of  the  Spirit : 
only  then  is  He  so  set  free  from  the  conflicts  and  the 
troubles  of  the  time  of  His  'sufferings  *  (Hcb.  ii. 
10,  V.  8)  that  His  Own  spiritual  power  and  glory 
are  illimitable  and  unconditioned  ;  only  then  can 
He  bestow  in  His  fulness  that  Spirit  which,  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  His  Own  final,  perfect 
state,  is  to  raise  us  to  the  similar  end  which  the 
purpose  of  God  contemplates  with  regard  to  us.  In 
this  sense  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  was  not  but 
could  not  be  given  so  long  as  Jesus  was  on  earth, 
unglorified.  But  then,  when,  as  Son  of  man 
glorified,  and  still,  because  Son  of  man,  in  closest 
fellowship  with  us  who  are  men.  He  should  have 
in  Himself  all  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — then  would 
He  be  able — and  how  could  they  who  knew  His 
love  doubt  that  He  would  be  willing? — to  pour 
forth  upon  His  disciples  that  *  Spirit  of  glory  and 
of  Goa*  which  should  make  them  more  than 
conquerors  over  all  their  adversaries.  Surely  it 
was  'expedient'  for  them  that  He  should  'go 
away,*  and,  in  going  away,  '  go '  to  the  Father. 
Nay,  it  was  better  for  them  that  He  should  '  go 
away '  than  that  He  should  remain  ;  for  not  only 
was  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit  connected  with  His 
glorified  condition,  but  the  disciples,  instead  of 
UHUiing  upon  Him  as  they  had  done,  would  gain 
all  that  strengthening  of  character  which  fiows 
from  working  ourselves  rather  than  having  work 
done  for  us  by  another. 

Ver.  8.  And  he,  when  be  is  come,  will  oon- 
Tiot  the  world  concerning  sin,  and  concerning 
xigbteoQanen,  and  oonoeming  judgment.  The 
Agent  has  been  spoken  of ;  we  now  enter  upon 
His  work,  and  the  climax  from  chap.  xv.  26, 
where  the  same  aspect  of  the  Spirit  s  work  is 
spoken  of,  is  clearly  perceptible.  We  are  not  to 
understand  by  the  word  '  convict  *  either  simply 
'reprove  *  or 'convince.*  It  is  much  more  than 
bothy  and  implies  that  answer  of  conscience  to  the 
reproving  convincing  voice,  by  which  a  man  con- 
demns himself  (chaps,  iii.  20,  viii.  26).  The  word 
'concerning*  also  is  not  the  same  as  'of.'  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations 
(comp.  also  on  chap.  xiv.  30,  31)  is  that  in  the 
conviction  of  the  world  here  spoken  of  its  conver- 
sion is  not  necessarily  implied.  Conversion  may 
or  may  not  follow  for  anything  here  stated.  The 
promise  now  given  to  the  disaples  b  not  that  they 
shall  convert  the  world,  but  that  it  shall  be 
silenced,  self  -  condemned,  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  confusion  of  face.  The  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  is  upon  their  side ;  He  will  judge  for 
them. 

Vers.  9-1 1.  Oonceming  tin,  becanae  they 
belieTe  not  in  me :  and  concerning  righteona- 
neM,  becanae  I  go  away  to  the  Father,  and  ye  no 
longer  behold  me :  and  concerning  judgment, 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  bath  been 
judged.  The  general  work  of  conviction  to  be 
effected  by  the  Spirit  having  been  stated  in  ver.  8, 
the  several  particulars  are  next  explained  more 
fully.  The  point  of  view  from  which  all  are  to  be 
looked  at  is  that  of  the  controversy  with  the 
world  in  which  Jesus  had  Himself  been  engaged. 
So  long  as  He  was  on  the  earth  this  controversy 
was  left  unsettled ;  but  after  His  departure.  His 
disciples,  in  the  power  of  the  promised  Advocate, 


shall  bring  it  to  a  triumphant  issue.  The  first 
part  of  that  controversy  had  reference  to  sin.  The 
world  had  cast  on  Jesus  the  imputation  of  sin 
(chaps.  V.  18,  vii.  20,  etc.)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  His  whole  work  and  life  had  been  first 
directed  to  bring  the  charge  of  sin  home  to  the 
world.  But  the  world  had  no  just  idea  of  what 
sin  was.  It  thought  of  gross  violations  of  the 
Divine  law,  or  of  violations  of  positive  religious 
ceremonial :  of  sin  in  its  true  sense,  not  only  as  a 
departure  from  truth  and  love,  but  as  even  a 
failing  to  recognise  and  welcome  these  with  all  the 
affection  of  the  heart  and  devotion  of  the  life,  it 
had  no  idea.  Hence  the  work  here  spoken  of — 
the  work  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the  Advocate  of 
Jesus  and  of  His  disciples.  He  shall  convict  the 
world  of  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  Jesus,  and  thus 
also  in  its  estimate  of  itself.  He  shall  bring  home 
to  the  world  the  fact  that  it  believed  not  in  Jesus^ 
did  not  trust  itself  to  Him  as  the  impersonation  of 
Divine  truth  and  love,  and  that  in  this  lay  sin. 
Nay,  not  only  so,  the  world  shall  learn  that  in  this 
lies  the  very  essence  and  root  of  all  sin,  for  it  is 
really  a  rejection  of  the  Father  manifested  in 
Jesus — it  is  hating  the  light  and  choosing  darkness 
(chap.  iii.  21,  etc.).  Thus  it  was  unnecessary  to 
spealc  of  other  sins  :  this  was  the  crowning  sin, 
inclusive  of  them  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  controversy  of  Jesus 
with  the  world  had  reference  to  righteousness ; 
— in  what  righteousness  really  lay,  what  the 
true  nature  of  righteousness  was.  The  world 
boasted  of  its  righteousness ;  in  its  form  as  the 
Jewish  world  it  was  proud  of  its  fathers,  of  its 
outward  inheritance  from  them,  and  of  itself. 
Jesus  had  pronounced  that  righteousness  to  be 
worthless  (Matt.  v.  20,  etc.).  Again,  which  of 
them  is  right?  The  Advocate,  working  in  the 
disciples,  shall  decide  the  controversy  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  world  shall  be  silenced.  He  will 
bring  home  to  it  the  truth  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  Father  has  received 
Him,  and  has  set  His  seal  upon  Him  as  His 
Righteous  One.  Hence  the  last  words  of  ver.  10, 
'  because  I  go  away  unto  the  Father,  and  ye  no 
longer  behold  me,' — words  which  do  not  seem  to 
mean  that  the  realm  of  faith  shall  henceforth  be 
the  abiding  state  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
and  the  home  of  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith,  but  which  appear  simply  to  give  expression 
to  that  removal  from  the  bodily  sight  of  the  dis- 
ciples which  is  the  essential  concomitant  of  the 
glorifying.  They  gently  explain  that  what  brought 
such  grief  to  those  who  were  now  to  be  separated 
from  their  Lord  was  the  very  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  great  purpose  that  the  Father  had  in 
view — the  settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to  His 
Son,  and  the  manifestation  of  what  the  Son  really 
was.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  disciples, 
at  a  time  when  the  work  of  conviction  here  spoken 
of  had  begun,  dwell  upon  that  characteristic  of 
Jesus  which  is  thus  referred  to  (Acts  iii.  14,  vii. 
52,  xxii.  14;  Rom.  i.  I,  etc.). 

The  third  part  of  the  work  of  conviction  is  that 
of  judgment ;  and  it  has  reference  to  the  same 
controversy  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two 
previous  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are  related. 
The  world  had  judged  Jesus;  but  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  judged  the  world ;  and  His 
judgment  would  be  proved  to  be  just  when  the 
Advocate  should  enable  the  disciples  to  bring 
home  to  the  world  that  it   was  K)unded  upon 
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eternal  reality  and  truth.  '  The  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life '  were 
now  the  objects  of  the  world's  ambition  and  pur- 
suit ;  but  a  day  was  coming  when  it  should  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a  different  standard  of 
judgment;  when  it  should  discover,  with  terror 
and  dismay,  that  its  past  standard  had  been  alto- 
gether false;  that  what  it  had  approved  was 
passing  away ;  that  what  it  had  despised  was 
abiding  for  ever.  Then  should  it  see  that  its  very 
prince  nad  been  judged  in  a  manner  against  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
the  conqueror,  he  had  throughout  been  the  con- 
quered. Then  should  the  world  be  constrained 
to  confess  that  it  had  been  madly  attempting  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  everlasting  scaJes,  and 
had  been  foiled  in  the  attempt. 

Such,  then,  is  the  great  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  world  during  the  whole  period 
that  was  to  pass  between  the  departure  of  Jesus 
to  His  Father  and  His  coming  again  in  glory.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  the  same  work  which 
Jesus  had  Himself  carried  on,  that  is  now  com- 
pleted by  the  'other'  Advocate.  The  difference 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  as  in  the  effect 
of  the  work :  to  the  one  period  belongs  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy ;  to  the  otht  r,  the 
final  decision.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  conviction 
spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
throughout.  It  is  not  primarily  a  work  of  con- 
version (although  it  may  lead  to  conversion)  that 
is  referred  to :  it  is  a  work  that  confounds  and 
overwhelms  the  world  when,  as  God  gives  His 
judgments  unto  the  King  and  His  righteousness 
unto  the  King's  Son,  *  they  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  shall  bow  before  Him,  and  His  enemies 
shall  lick  the  dust'  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9).  That  work  is 
the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  she  takes  her 
Master's  place  in  the  world  ;  and,  when  she 
remembers  that  it  could  not  be  done,  did  not 
the  exalted  Redeemer  send  down  to  her  His  all- 
powerful   Spirit,   she  may  well  feel  that  it  was 

*  expedient   for  her  that  He  should  go  away. 

Ver.  12.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto 
yon,  bnt  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Jesus  is 
about  to  draw  His  instructions  and  consolations 
to  a  close.  He  does  so  by  returning  to  the  great 
promise  of  the  Spirit  already  given  in  chap.  xiv.  26. 
Yet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  promise  there 
and  here ;  and  the  difference,  as  usual,  is  one  of 
climax.  Teaching  of  a  higher  kind  is  now  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  element  of  expermtce  comes  in.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus  Himself. 
The  disciples  were  to  take  their  Master's  place, 
and  to  carry  on  His  work.  The  Spirit,  then,  who 
had  been  His  strength,  must  be  also  theirs.  Thus 
it  b  not  so  much  new  teaching  that  they  need  as 
the  old  teaching  in  a  new  way,  brought  home  to 
their  hearts  with  a  new  power.  It  is,  indeed,  often 
supposed  that  the  '  many  things '  here  spoken  of 
refer  to  new  truths.  This  seems  improbable. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Jesus  had  left  any 
large  part  of  His  revelation  not  given,  especially 
when  He  had  so  often  spoken  of  the  revelation  of 

*  the  Father,'  as  if  it  contained  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religious  truth.  Besides  this,  we  have 
already  seen  that  in  Uie  words  of  Jesus  *  all  things* 
are  implicitly  contained  (com p.  on  chap.  xiv.  26). 
And,  further,  the  word  *  bear '  does  not  mean  to 
apprehend ;  it  is  to  bear  as  a  burden,  and  the 
most  glorious  and  encouraging  truths  may  become 
a  burden   to  one  too  immature  to  bear  thenu 


Not,  therefore,  because  the  disciples  could  not  in 
a  certain  sense  even  now  understand  further 
revelation,  but  because  they  had  not  yet  the 
Christian  experience  to  give  that  revelation  power, 
does  Jesus  say  that  they  cannot  bear  the  many  things 
that  He  has  yet  to  say  unto  them.  When  shall 
they,  or  when  shall  the  Church,  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  ?  The  answer  is.  When  at  any  stage 
of  their  or  her  future  history  the  'many  things' 
are  needed,  and  so  may  have  their  power  felt. 
But  just  because  of  this  they  need  not  be,  as  the 
whole  context  teaches  us  they  are  not  to  be,  new 
truths.  They  are  old  truths  made  new,  expanded, 
unfolded  (as  we  see  especially  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul),  illumined  by  receiving  light  from  the  lessons 
of  history,  when  these  are  read  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  trust  and  confidence  and  hope,  but  not 
v/holly  new.  There  will  not  be  in  them  one  reve- 
lation, strictly  so  called,  that  was  not  in  the  words 
of  Tesus  Himself:  but  their  ever  greater  depths 
shall  be  seen  as  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world  respectively  become  more  complex. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  past :  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
treasure  in  the  words  of  Jesus  will  ever  be  ex- 
hausted :  it  contains,  according  to  the  seeming 
paradox  of  the  apostle,  what  we  are  *  to  know, 
although  it  'passeth  knowledge'  (Eph.  iii.  19). 
This  is  the  true  development  of  Christian  insight 
and  experience,  not  the  false  development  of  Rome. 
Ver.  13.  But  when  he  is  come,  the  Spirit  of 
the  truth^  he  will  guide  yon  into  all  the  truth : 
for  he  will  not  epeak  from  himself;  bnt  what- 
soever things  he  shall  hear,  he  will  speak:  and 
he  will  declare  to  you  the  things  that  are 
coming.  These  word!s  lend  strong  confirmation 
to  what  has  been  said  on  the  previous  verse.  For 
this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  evidently  different  from 
that  of  chap.  xiv.  16,  26,  or  chaps,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7  ; 
the  first  pair  of  these  passages  relating  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  work,  the  second  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  while  this  relates  to  something  to  be 
given  in  the  midst  of  these  duties  and  their  cor- 
responding trials.  Further,  *  He  shall  guide' 
implies  not  merely  that  He  shall  show  the  way, 
but  that  He  shall  Himself  experimentally  go  before 
them  in  the  way  (Matt.  xv.  14 ;  Luke  vi.  39 ; 
Acts  viii.  31  ;  Rev.  vii.  17).  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  we  are  again  led  to  think,  not  of  new 
revelation,  but  of  earlier  teaching  deepened  by  ex- 
perience. The  view  now  taken  is  strengthened  by 
two  important  particulars  in  this  verse : — (i)  The 
unexpected  use  of  *  for '  in  the  clause  *  for  He 
shall  not  speak  from  Himself.'  This  word,  so 
closely  binding  the  clauses  together,  makes  it 
plain  that  '  all  the  truth '  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  truth  of  which  Jesus  was  the  Proclaimer  :  *  all 
the  truth,*  He  would  say,  'which  I  have  pro- 
claimed, of  which  I  am  Myself  the  substance 
(chap.  xiv.  6).  He  will  guide  you,  for  it  is  not 
from  Himself  that  He  will  speak :  He  comes  as 
My  Representative ^  not  for  new  and  independent 
offices  of  grace  :  He  will  carry  on  My  work.' 
(2)  When  it  is  said,  '  He  hears,  we  are  not  told 
whence  He  hears.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
from  the  Father ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  a  leading 
thought  in  this  discourse  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  23), 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  sending  of  the 
Spirit  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  26,  and  especially  chap. 
xv.  26),  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  mention 
of  the  Source  whence  the  Spirit  hears  is  designedly 
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omitted.  Thus  we  are  led  to  think  not  of  the 
Father  only,  but  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
again  the  revelation  given  is  bounded  by  what 
Jesus  has  Himself  revealed.  The  last  clause  of 
the  verse  may  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear  incon- 
sistent with  this  view.  Are  not  'the  things  to 
come*  new  revelations?  We  answer  that  in  no 
strict  sense  of  the  words  are  they  sa  Even  should 
we  suppose  that  Jesus  speaks  of  such  things  as 
'  the  tnings  to  come  *  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  i. 
19),  these  properly  interpreted  are  not  so  much 
revelations  wholly  new,  as  new  applications  of 
what  had  already  been  revealed,  and  in  particular 
of  that  very  controversy  between  the  Church  and 
the  world  of  which  the  mind  of  Tesus  was  now 
Aill.  '  The  things  that  are  coming  are  the  things 
that  happen  when  '  He  who  is  to  come  *  begins  in 
the  power  of  His  Spirit  the  great  conflict  carried 
on  tnroughout  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  militant  condition ;  and  the  whole  verse 
thus  refers  not  to  new  revelations,  but  to  revela- 
tions  made  new  by  the  teaching  of  Christian 
experience. 

Ver.  14.  He  shall  glorify  me,  because  of  that 
wbioh  is  mine  will  he  receive  and  will  dedaxe 
it  onto  701L  On  the  glorifying  of  Jesus  here 
spoken  of,  see  on  chap.  xiii.  31.  This  glory  will 
be  given  Him  by  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  because  that  which  the 
Spirit  applies  for  the  ever  increasing  growth  and 
emdency  of  the  Church  is  only  a  fuller  unfolding 
of  'the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'  To  Him 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  faith,  and  never 
beyond  Him,  the  Spirit  leads  us. 

Ver.  15.  All  things  whatscever  the  Father 
hath  are  mine:  therefore  said  I  that  he  receiveth 
of  that  which  is  mine,  and  will  decUure  it  unto 
yon.  It  is  of  Himself  as  Son  of  man  as  well  as 
Son  of  God,  not  of  Himself  only  as  the  Eternal 
Son,  that  Jesus  speaks.  In  that  capacity  *all 
Uiings  whatsoever  had  been  given  Him  by  the 
Father.  Therefore  might  He  well  say  in  the  pre- 
vious verse  that,  in  leading  His  disciples  onward 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Divine  purposes,  the 
Spirit  would  do  this  by  receiving  and  declaring  of 
that  which  was  His.  What  was  so  received  and 
declared  would  not  fall  short,  therefore,  of  leading 
them  into  the  highest  truth — the  truth  as  to  '  the 
Father.* 

Ver.  16.  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  no 
longer;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
■ee  me.  Trial  has  been  spoken  of  and  encourage- 
ment given.  That  both  shall  soon  be  known  is 
the  transition  to  the  present  verse.  The  difference 
between  the  verbs  *  behold  *  and  *  see '  must  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  former  here 
denoting  (as  in  chap.  xiv.  19)  vision  with  the 
bodily,  the  latter  vision  with  the  spiritual,  eye. 
The  time  closing  the  first  'little  while'  is  the 
death  of  Christ,  when  *  not  beholding '  begins ;  the 
time  closing  the  second  *  little  while  *  dates  from 
the  resurrection,  when  the  'seeing*  begins  and 
continues  for  ever  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  19).  After 
the  death  of  their  Lord  the  disciples  shall  be 
in  the  position  of  the  world  (chap.  xiii.  13);  under 
the  saddening  influence  of  that  event  their  faith 
shall  wane,  and  all  the  joy  experienced  in  His 
presence  shall  disappear.  But  He  whom  they  had 
thought  lost  for  ever  shall  enter  at  His  resurrection 
on  a  glorified  existence,  from  which  He  shall  send 
to  them  that  Advocate  in  whom  and  through  whom 
He  shall  be  always  with  them,  and  they  with  Him. 


Vers.  17,  18.  Pome  of  his  disciplea  fherafim 
said  one  to  another,  What  is  this  that  he  aaith 
onto  us,  A  little  while  and  ye  behold  ZBe  not:  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me :  and,  I 
go  away  to  the  Father  f  They  said  theieftiw. 
What  is  this  which  he  oaUeth,  A  Uttla  whflef 
We  know  not  what  he  speaketh.  Their  per- 
plexity is  natural,  and  it  is  occasioned  not  only 
by  the  last  words  actually  used  by  Jesos,  bat  by 
what  had  been  so  prominent  a  point  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  His  discourse,  that  He  was  going 
away  to  the  Father  (ver.  10).  They  fear,  how- 
ever, to  ask  a  direct  explanation  from  their  Lord, 
and  some  of  them  discuss  the  matter  among  them- 
selves. 

Ver.  19.  Jeens  peroeived  that  they  were  do- 
sirons  to  ask  him,  and  he  said  nnto  them.  Do  ye 
inquire  among  yourselves  concerning  this  that 
I  said,  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  not: 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  met 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  difficulties,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  more  fully  what  he  meant,  not 
indeed  dwelling  most  upon  the  '  little  while,'  bat 
upon  the  great  and  sudden  contrasts  of  mind  to  be 
experienced  by  them,  and  previously  hinted  at  in 
the  words  *  behold '  and  '  see.' 

Ver.  20.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  onto  yoo.  That 
ye  will  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  will 
rejoice ;  ye  will  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorvow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy.  The  one  is  the  result 
of  the  *  not  beholding,'  the  other  of  the  'seeing.' 

Ver.  21.  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow  because  her  hour  is  come ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth 
no  longer  the  tribulation  for  her  joy  that  a  man 
is  bom  into  the  world.  An  illustration  of  what 
had  been  said  familiar  to  all,  but  drawn  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  Old  Testament  life  and  feeling(Isa. 
xxi.  3,  xxvi.  17,  Ixvi.  7;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3;  Ezek. 
xix.  10).  Yet  there  is  more  in  the  language  than 
meets  the  eye  at  first  sight,  and  its  peculiarities 
form  a  valuable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  given  above  by  the  twice  repeated 
'little  while.*  For  why  (i)  the  expression  her 
'  hour '  is  come,  but  because  the  crucifixion  was 
the  '  hour  *  of  Jesus,  that  of  His  deepest  sorrow 
and  the  sorrow  of  His  disciples  ?  And  why  (2) 
the  use  of  the  word  '  man '  instead  of  child,  when 
it  is  said  'a  man  is  bom  into  the  world,*  but 
because  that  which  is  brought  forth  in  tribulation 
is  the  new  birth  of  regenerated  humanity,  and 
because  that  new  life  with  which  the  Church 
springs  into  being  is  life  in  a  risen  Lord  (Eph.  iL 
5),  and  carries  us  back  to  the  moment  when  Jesus 
Himself  rose  from  the  grave  ? 

Ver.  22.  And  ye  therefore  now  have  sorrow ; 
but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one  taketh  away  from 
you.  At  ver.  19  Jesus  had  said  '  ye  shall  see  me,* 
but  now  He  says  *I  will  see  you.'  It  is  the 
blessed  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Him 
and  His  own.  From  the  moment  of  the  resurrec- 
tion He  will  see  them,  and  they  shall  see  Him, 
and  shall  rise  to  the  full  brightness  of  that  position 
to  which  He  elevates  His  people.  Nor  will  this 
'seeing'  terminate  with  the  ascension,  for  it  is 
their  spiritual  vision  that  is  mainly  thought  of.  In 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  He  will  see  them  and  they 
Him,  and  they  shall  rejoice  with  a  triumphant  and 
abiding  joy. 

Vers.  23,  24.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me 
no  question.    Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  If 
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ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  he  will  name ;  and  I  say  not  nnto  you,  That  I  will  aak 

give  it  you  in  my  name.    Hitherto  ye  asked  *  the  Father  concerning  you :  for  the  Father  him- 

nothing  in  my  name ;  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  self  loveth  yon,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and 

that  yonr  joy  may  be  folfilled.     The  two  verbs  have  b^eved  that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father, 

here  rendered  '  ask  a  question '  and  '  ask  *  are  In  these  Hfords,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 

different ;  and  though  the  former  may  be  used  of  last  words  of  this  discourse  before  Jesus  turns  to 

prayer  when  ^urZ^rS 'asks' the  Father  (chap.  xvii.  its  closing  thoughts,  the  encouragement  that  lie 

9,   15,  20),  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  the  would  give  to  His  disciples  reaches  its  highest 

use  of  '  ask  a  question '  in  ver.  23  from  its  use  in  point.     They  are  assured  that  they  shall  stand  in 

vcr.   19  and  again  in  ver.  30,  in  both  which  pas-  such  unity  of  love  with  the  Father  that  the  Father 

sages  it  refers  to  asking  information  upon  points  shall  embrace  them  in  constant  affection  as  His  sons, 

occasioning  perplexity  to  the  mind.     Tne  declara-  that  they  as  sons  shall  approach  directly  to  Him 

tion  of  Jesus  thus  is,  that  in  the  day  when  the  joy  as  their  Father ;  and  that  in  that  intercourse  there 

of  the  disciples  is  perfected  they  will  not  need  to  shall  come  to  them  every  blessing  which  the  ful- 

feel  that  they  must  have  Him  beside  them  to  solve  ness  of  Divine  love  can  supply.     The  verse  will 

their  difficulties.     They  will  then  be  so  entirely  in  best  be  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  the 

Him,  one  with  Him,  that  along  with  Him  they  words  of  chap.  xiv.    16.     There  Jesus  had  said 

will  have  such  a  full  knowledge  from  the  Holy  that  He  woula  cuk  the  Father,  and  He  would  give 

Spirit — ^a  knowledge  belonging  to  His  *  day ' — as  them  another  Advocate.     Here  He  says  that  He 

will  exclude  the  need  of  such  questions.     But  this  will  not  need  to  ask  for  this  Advocate  on  their 

full  knowledge  will  do  more.     If  it  restrains  the  behalf;  and  why?    Because  the  Advocate  has  conu^ 

questioning  of  ignorance,  it  at  the  same  time  opens  because  He  has  taken  full   possession  of  their 

their  eyes  to  sec  better  all  their  true  need,  and  the  hearts,   because  it  is  His   'day.'    What  is  the 

source  from  which  it  shall  be  supplied,    llierefore,  consequence?     Tliey  will  ask  'in  the  name'  of 

not  in  a  spirit  of  curious  questioning  but  in  a  Jesus, — that  is,  the  habit  of  their  mind  is  that  of 

spirit  of  pcifect  trust  let  them  approach  the  Father,  prayer  as  persons  who,  through  the  revelation  of 

for  He  will  give  to  them  *  in  the  name  *  of  Jesus,  the  Father  in  the  Son,  know  the  Father  to  be 

He  has  revealed  Himself  to  them  in  Jesus  as  their  their  Father.     Further,  Jesus  will  not  need  to  ask 

Father ;  He  has  made  them   in  Him  His  own  concerning  them,  for  the  Father  needs  no  one  to 

sons ;   therefore  shall  they  receive  as  sons,  and  remind  Him  of  His  children.     Lastly,  the  Father 

nothing  shall  be  awanting  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  Himself  will  enfold  them  in  His  love,  because  in 

joy.  faith  and  love  they  have  been  united  to  the  Son 

Ver.  25.  These  things  have  I  spoken  nnto  yon  with  whom  He  is  one.    It  is  an  ideal  state,  the 

in  proverbs ;  an  honr  cometh  when  I  shall  no  perfected  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the 

longer  speak  nnto  yon  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall  teachinjg;  of  the  Spirit ;  a  state  not  yet  reached  by 

tell  yon  plainly  concerning  the  Father.    Jesus  her  amidst  her  many  sins  and  weaknesses.    Never- 

is  now  about  to  close  His  last  discourse.     At  this  theless  the  state  is  one  not  the  less  ideally  true, 

'  point,  accordingly.  He  refers  to  the  method  of  because  not  yet  reached ;  and  not  the  less  to  be 

teaching,  of  which  He  was  giving  them  illustration  kept  before  us  as  the  hojxi  of  our  calling  to  that 

at  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  by  glorious  issue,  when  all  contradictions  and  dis- 

contrast  the  glory  of  the  period  upon  which  the  harmonies  shall  be  done  away,  and  when,  through 

disciples  were    about  to  enter.      On  the  word  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  one  unity  of  Father, 

'  proverbs,'  comp.  on  chap.  x.  6.     The  contrast  Son,   and    redeemed    man  shall   be    completely 

suggested  is  not   between  figurative  and  direct  realised. 

speech,  or  between  enigmatical  and  clear  sayings.  Ver.  28.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am 

Jesus  had  used  few  figures,  and  He  had  taught  come  into  the  world:  again,  I  leave  the  world  and 

with    the    utmost    simplicity   and    plainness    of  go  to  the  Father.   The  connection  of  this  verse  with 

language.      But  the  effect  of  His  teaching  had  the  preceding  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  supposition 

depended  upon  the  authority  of  the  Teacher,  not  that  we  have  here  additional  mention  made  of  two 

on  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  pupil.     The  Teacher  great  truths  in  which  the  disciples  are  to  rest 

alone  had   Himself  'seen'  what  He  described  They  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  that  now,  and 

(chap.  vi.  46),  and  it  had  been  His  aim  to  make  the  connection  is  best  found  in  observing  that  the 

His  pupils  understand  it.     Now,  however,  that  discourse  of  these  chapters  is  about  to  close,  and 

stage  of  instruction  was  to  come  to  a  close,  and  that  it  does  so  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have 

the  pupils,  in  ripened  manhood,  were  themselves  had  so  many  illustrations,  by  returning  again  to 

under  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  'see.'  the  leading  truths  that  had  been  spoken  of.     The 

That  this  is  the  case,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  words  before  us  are  accordingly  a  summary  of  the 

the  '  hour '  of  ver.  25  and  the  '  day '  of  ver.  26  whole  history  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  His  redeem- 

were  an  hour  and  a  day  when  Jesus  was  to  be  ing  work,  from  the  period  of  His  pre-existent  state 

personally  removed  from  His  disciples,  and  when  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  the  period  when 

the  '  Spirit  of  the  truth '  was  to  take  His  place.  He  shall  again  return  to  His  everlasting  rest  in 

The  contrast,   therefore,  between  *  in  proverbs '  Him.     He  came  that  He  might  lead  men  to  the 

and  '  plainly '  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  Father  :  He  goes  that  they  may  be  perfected  in  the 

between  outward  teaching  of  every  kind  and  that  Spirit,  and  that  He  may  prepare  a  place  for  them 

internal  teaching  which  comes  from  the  illuminat-  in  the  many  places  of  abode  in  the  Father's  house, 

ing  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  is  Vers.  29,^0.  His  disciples  say,  Lo,  now  speakest 

the  best,   the  only  true,  teaching.     The  Spirit  thou  plainly,  and  sayest  no  proverb:  now  we 

shall  be  given  after  Jesus  goes  away,  and  the  know  that  thou  knoweet  all  things,  and  needest 

disciples  shall  see  in  their  own  free  and  inde-  not  that  any  one  should  ask  thee  questiona:  by 

pendent  insight  what  as  yet  they  received  only  this  we  believe  that  thou  oamest  forth  from  God. 

upon  the  authority  of  their  Master.  Two  entirely  different  views  may  be  taken  of  the 

Vers.  26,  27.  ui  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  feelings  and  language  of  the  disciples  as  here 
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described.     Either    they  are    really  led   into    a  is,  'You  anticipate  the  time,  you  deceive  your- 

sadden  knowledge  of  the  truth,  thus  affording  a  selves ;  this  faith  of  yours,  sincere  and  real  up  to  a 

striking  illustration  of  darkness  dispelled  and  of  certain  point  though  it  be,  needs  deepening  and 

heavenly  light  shining  into  the  heart  from  the  teach-  perfecting.     It  will  be  deepened  and  perfected  in 

ing  of  Jesus,  while  He  again  joyfully  recognises  such  a  way  that  no  trial  will  be  too  hard  for  it  — 

Uieir  faith  and  beholds  in  it  an  earnest  ofcompletcd  but  not  yet :  rather  the  hour  cometh,  and  is  come, 

victory :    or    the   disciples  misunderstand   them-  when  you  shall  all  forsake  Me  in  the  time  of  My 

selves,  and  confess  their  faith  in  a  manner  which,  greatest  need,  and  shall  think  only  selfishly  of 

though  sincere,  is  so  imperfect  that  Jesus  is  con-  yourselves.      Yet,    notwithstanding,    even    then, 

strained  to  si)eak  to  them  in  words  of  warning,  when  to  all  appearance  alone,  I  am  not  alone,  for 

The  latter  view  is  that  which  deserves  acceptance,  the  Father  is  with  Me.' 

The  disciples'  words,  'now  we  know,'  contrasting        Ver.  33.  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  yon 

with  the  promise  of  ver.  23,  a  promise  relating  to  that  in  me  ye  may  have  peace.    In  the  woxld  ye 

the  future,  are  obviously  hasty ;  there  was  nothing  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  courage,  I  have 

clearer  in  the  latest  words  of  Jesus  than  in  words  overcome  the  world.     *  These  things '  refers  to  all 

often  uttered  by  Him  before ;  and,  above  all,  the  that  had  been  spoken  from  chap.  xiv.   I,  to  the 

confession  proves  itself  by  its  very  terms  to  be  thought  of  which  beginning  of  His  discourse  Jesus 

imperfect,  inadequate,  inferior  to  that  of  a  true  now  returns  at  its  close.     The  present  tense,  *  ye 

fidth.     '  From  God,'  the  disciples  say  in  ver.  30 ;  have,'  seems  to  indicate  that  tribulation  is  not 

— ^not  the  *  from '  of  either  ver.  27  or  ver.  28,  merely  a   historical    certainty,   but   the   natural 

bat  one  expressing  a  less  intimate  relationship  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  disciples  in  the 

witib  the  Father  than  that  of  which  Jesus  had  just  world.     It  must,  as  well  as  will,  be  so.     But  what 

spoken.    The  disciples  think  that  they  believe,  of  that,  '  Let  not  their  hearts  be  troubled '  (chap, 

but  they  do  not  believe  in  such  a  way  as  will  alone  xiv.  i).     The  world  is  a  conquered  foe.    Jesus  has 

enable  them  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  coming  trial,  overcome  it ;  and  that  not  for  Himself  only,  but  for 

They  are  not  content  to  take  Jesus  at  His  word,  them.     His  faithful  disciples  have  still  sorrow  in 

that  ffy  and  by  dieir  faith  wiU  be  experimental,  the  world,  but  their  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy ; 

deep,  victorious.     They  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  still  to  wage  a  warfare  in  the  world,  but 

even  '  now '  it  is  all  that  it  need  be ;  and  they  each  part  of  the  field  resounds  with  their  exulting 

mast  be  warned  and  reproved.  shouts,  and  the  very  death  which  the  world  may 

Vers.  31,  32.    JesoB  answered  them.   Do  ye  bring  to  them  is  the  gate  of  higher  and  more 

BOW  believe  t    Behold,  an  hour  cometli  and  is  glorious  life.    The  world  is  not  to  be  overcome : 

oome,  that  ye  shonld  be  scattered,  each  one  to  it  is  overcome ;  and  to  those  who  follow  in  the 

lili  own,  and  leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  footsteps  of  their  Lord,  the  path  through  is  not  so 

alone,  becanae  the  Father  is  with  me.     The  view  much  a  conflict  as  a  victory.     As  reapers  in  the 

taken  of  the  preceding  verse  leads  to  the  conclusion  harvest  field,  they  rejoice  together  with  Him  who 

that  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  interrogative,  sowed  (chap.   iv.  36) ;   as  soldiers  of  the  cross, 

not  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  is  favoured  by  they  share  the  triumph  of  the  Captain  of  their 

chaps,  vi.  70,  ziii.  38.    The  meaning  of  the  reply  salvation. 


Chapter  XVII.    1-26. 

TJu  Intercessory  or  High-priestly  Prayer  of  Jesus, 

1  nr^HESE  words*  spake  Jesus,  and  "lifted*  up  his  eyes  to  «chap. 30,41. 

JL       heaven,  and*  said,  Father,  the  *hour  is  come;  ^glorify  ^Scechap. 

2  thy  Son,  that  thy*  Son  also*  may  glorify  thee:  As  ^thou  hast  ^J^p"** 
given  •  him  power '  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  '  eternal  ^c£ip.'iii  35. 

3  life  to  as  many  as  ^  thou  hast  given  him.'     And  this  is  '  life    JjJHa;  JJ*'*- 
eternal,*  that  they  might  ^  know "  thee  *  the  only  true  God,  /vSSfelVJ; 

4  and  Jesus  Christ,  'whom  thou  hast  sent"     ^I  have"  glorified    Jf/jj!**^* 
thee  on  the  earth:  *I  have  finished"  the  work  which  thou  i^^,^:^^ 

5  gavest"  me  to  do.     And  now,  O  Father,"  "^ glorify  thou  me"  ,vS.Ti8.^ 

1  things  Mifting  « he  Mho  ^Chap.'iv.V 

*  omit  also  *  Even  as  thou  gavest  '  authority 

*  in  order  that  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him,  he  may  give  unto  them 
life  eternal 

*  (Be  eternal  life  *^  may  learn  to  know 

^*  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  Jesus,  as  Christ  "  omit  have 

^*  having  accomplished    "  hast  given      '*  omit  O  Father     ^"  add  O  Father 
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with  thine  own  self  with  'the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  / chap. i..  1.2, 
before  the  world  was.  *rj«'8' 

I  John  1.  a. 

6  I  have  A?  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  -^  which  thou  '"Vcr.  26; 

*  Ps.  XXU.  22. 

gavest  me  out  of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 

7  them  me;"  and  they  have  *kept  thy  word.     Now  they  have  *a>apvui. 
known  "  that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me  are  of 

8  thee."     *For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  <'Chap.xv.xs. 
gavest  me ;  *®  and  they  have  "  received  them^  and  have  known 
surely**  that  ^I  came  out"  from  thee,  and  they  ^ have**  be- > chap.  viu. 

9  lieved  that  thou  'didst  send  me.     I  pray  for  **  them :  I  pray    «v>a7,a8, 
not  for**  the  world,  but  for**  .^them  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  ^^^*",' 

ID  for"  they  are  thine.      And  all  mine  are  thine,**  and  ''thine  '•chap.xvi. 

1 1  are  **  mine ;  and  '  I  am  *"  glorified  in  them.     '  And  now  **  I  am  JcS*^^.'?; 
no  more**  in  the  world,  but  these**  are  in  the  world,  and  I 

come  to  thee.     Holy  Father,  ''keep  through  thine  own  name  wVcr. la; 
those  whom**  thou  hast  given  me,  ''that  they  may  be  one,  vVer^i.M. 

12  "'as**  we  are.     While**  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,*'  I  *kept    «?•' 

_  wChap.  X  30 

them  in  thy  name :  those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,** 

and  'none  of  them  is  lost,**  but  •'the  son  of  perdition  :  'that  *chap.  VL39, 

13  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.     And  now  come  I*®  to  thee ;  ^|2*^"-3- 
and  these  things  I  speak  in  the  world,  "that  they  might**  have    XxhI'^s- 

14  my  joy**  fulfilled  in  themselves.     'I  have  given  them  thy  ^cSiJ^JJin! 
word  ;  *  and  the  world  hath  "  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  *chap.xv. 

15  of  the  world,  ^even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.     I  pray**  not  ^vi.  x*6j 
that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  ''thou  «^Matt.YL'x3i 

16  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.**     *They  are  not  of  the    3;«JohnY. 

17  world,   even   as  I  am  not  of  the   world.      'Sanctify**  them  *chap.xv.3; 

'  '  '  Eph,  V.  26 ; 

18  through  thy  truth:**  -^^ thy  word  is  truth.     ^  As  thou  hast  sent*'  /chfii"' 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  have**  I  also  sent  them  into  the    4o;2Sam. 

VU.  2o. 

19  world.     And  for  their  sakes**  *I  sanctify**  myself,  that  they  ^^"^^3^ 


XX.  az. 


also  might  **  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.**  *C6m>  chap. 


X.  36; 

X.  zo. 


20  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,**  but  for  them  also  **  which    ^"• 

21  shall**  believe  on**  me  through  their  word;  'That  they  all  «Vcr».zz. 22, 
may  be  one ;  *  as  *'  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  *p»*p-  **▼• 

*'  to  me  thou  gavest  them  ^®  Now  have  they  learned  to  know 

**  thou  gavest  me  are  from  thee 

**^  Because  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them 

*^  and  learned  to  know  truly  **  forth  *'  omit  they  have 

**  I  ask  concerning        '*  I  ask  not  concerning  **  concerning 

*'  because  *®  and  all  things  that  are  mine  are  thine  *•  omit  are 

•®  have  been        *^  omit  now  **  longer  '*  and  they 

'*  keep  them  in  thy  name  which      ■*  even  as     '*  When     *'  omit  in  the  world 

'^  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me,  and  I  guarded  them 

•*  and  not  one  of  them  perished  *®  But  now  I  come  *^  may 

**  the  joy  that  is  mine        *'  ask  **  out  of  the  evil  one        **  Consecrate 

*•  in  the  truth  *'  Even  as  thou  didst  send        *®  omit  even  so  have 

*^  for  them  *®  consecrate  **  that  they  themselves  also  may 

"  be  consecrated  in  truth  **  But  not  concerning  these  only  do  I  ask 

**  but  also  concerning  them  **  omit  shall         **  in  *'  even  as 
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they  *•  also  may  be  one  *•  in  us :  that  '  the  world  may  *"  believe  ^^^^  ^ 

22  that  thou  hast  sent  •"  me.    And  *  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  **  « ver.  84- 
me  I  have  given  them  ;  *  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 

23  one :  I  '  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  per-  "^^^^^^ 
feet  in  one;"  and"  that  'the  -^ world  may  know •*  that  thou  >^J;M^ 
hast  sent*  me,  ^and  hast  loved**  them,  as*'  thou  hast  loved**  ^^^"^L 

24  me.     Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  ^  hast  given  me,  ^^'^  ^ 
'be  with  me  where  I  am ;"  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  'Chap.ru. .6. 
which  thou  hast  given  me :  'for*'  thou  lovedst  me  " before  the  /ve«. a^ to; 

m  chap.  iXL.  35, 

25  foundation  of  the  world.      O*  righteous  Father,     the  world    ^17.  xr.9. 
hath  not  known  thee:"  but  "'I  have  known  thee,'"  and  these    Eph.  1/4: 

X  Pet.  1.  30. 

26  ** have  known"   that  thou   hast  sent"   me.     "'And  I  have  •'^p- »ri- 3. 

wChap.  vu.  99. 

declared  ^  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  if :  '*  that  the  'Vew.  6,  s. 
love  •'wherewith  thou  hast  loved  '*  me  may  be  in  them,  and  '  I  >chap.  xr.  9. 
in  them. 

••  add  themselves  '*  omil  one  *°  didst  send  ^*  hast  given 

••  may  be  perfected  into  one     •*  omit  and      •*  learn  to  know    **  lovedst 
^  Father,  what  thou  hast  given  me^  I  desire  that  where  I  am  they  also  may 
be  with  me 
•^  because  •*  omit  O  ••  both  the  world  learned  not  to  know  thee 

'®  but  I  learned  to  know  thee        '^  and  these  learned  to  know 
'*  And  I  made  known  '^  will  make  it  known  '*  lovedst 

Contents.     The  chapter  on  which  we  now  The  prayer  divides  itself  naturally  into  three 

enter  contains  what  is  generally  known  as  our  parts,  in  the  Hrst  of  which  Jesus  prays  for  Him- 

Lord's  Hi^h-priestly  Prayer.  Such  a  name  is  appro-  self,  in  the  second  for  His  immediate  disciples,  in 

priately  given  it ;  partly,  because  it  is  the  longest  the  third  for  all  who,  in  every  age,  shall  believe  in 

and  most  solemn  utterance  recorded  of  the  inter-  Him.     But  the  three  parts  are  pervaded  by  one 

cessions  with  which  Jesus  approached  the  throne  thought — the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  those 

of  His  heavenly  FaUier  on  His  people's  behalf;  successively  prayed  for,  by  the  accomplishment  in 

partly,  because  He  was  at  this  moment  standing  each  of  the  Father's  purpose,  and  the  union  of  all 

on  the  threshold  of  His  especial  work  as  their  in  the  perfect,  the  spiritual,  the  eternal  bond  of 

great  High  Prie«t.     No  attempt  to  describe  the  love.     The  subordinate  parts  of  the  chapter  are 

prayer  can  give  a  just  idea  of^  its  sublimity,  its  thus — (i)  vers.    1-5;   (2)   vers.  6-19;    (3)  vers, 

pathos,  its  touching  yet  exalted  character,  its  tone  20-26. 

at  once  of  tenderness  and  triumphant  expectation.  Ver.  i.  These  things  spake  Jesus,  and  lift- 

We  are  apt  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  full  of  sorrow ;  ing  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said.     Thus  the 

but  that  is  only  our  own  feeling  reflected  back  Evangelist  connects  the  prayer  before  us  with  the 

upon  what  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  feelings  of  parting    discourse    contained    in    the    previous 

the  Man  of  Sorrows.     In  the  prayer  itself  sorrow  chapters.     It  is  offered  in  the  same  place,  while 

has  no  place  ;  and  to  think  that  it  was  uttered  in  the  disciples  stand  around,  and  in  the  same  frame 

a  tone  of  sadness  is  entirely  to  mistake  what  must  of  mind  as  that  in  which  Jesus  had  just  spoken  ; 

have  been  the  spirit  of  Jesus  at  the  time.     It  so  that,  when  we  read  of  His  '  lifting  up  His  eyes 

speaks    throughout    of   work    accomplished,    of  to  heaven,'  we  must  think  of  them  as  full  alike  of 

victory  gained,  of  the  immediate  expectation  of  holy  devotion  and  of  the  consciousness  of  com- 

glorious  reward.     It  tells,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of  pleted  victory. — ^Father,  the  hour  is  come.    The 

•joy,*  joy  now  possessing  His  own  soul,  and  about  first  word  of  the  prayer  is  *  Father ; '   not  *  our 

to  be  *  fulfillea  *  in  His  disciples  (ver.   13).     It  Father '  as    in    the   Lord's   Prayer,   but  simply 

anticipates  with  perfect  confidence  the  realisation  of  'Father,'  and  so  throughout,  though  twice  with 

the  grand  object  of  His  coming, — the  salvation  of  'righteous'  or  'holy'  connected  with  the  name 

all  that  have  been  given  Him  (ver.  12),  their  union  (vers.  5,   11,  21,  24,  25).      The  word  sums  up 

to  Himself  and  the  Father  (ver.  21),  their  security  the    peculiar    revelation    of    this    Gospel,    and 

amidst  the  evils  of  this  world  while  they  execute  expresses  the  whole  consciousness  of  that  relation 

in  it  a  mission  similar  to  His  (vers.  11,  15,  18),  to  God  in  which  '  the  only-begotten  Son  '  stood, 

and,  finally,   their    glorification    with    His  own  and  would  have  us  to  stand.    Yet  it  is  not  a  word 

glory  (ver.  24).     The  prayer,  in  fact,  corresponds  of  tenderness  only,  but  of  authority  and  power :  if 

closely  with  the  words  of  its  Utterer  immemately  it  stirs  affection,  it  awakens  also  reverence  and 

preceding  it,  *  Be  of  good  courage,  I  have  over-  awe.     '  The  hour '  referred  to  is  not  merely  that 

come  the  world'  (chap.  xvi.  33).     It  is  nothing  of  death,  or  of  death  as  a  transition  to  glory  ;  it  is 

less  than  a  prolonged  anticipation  of  the  shout  of  that  in  which  the  Son  makes  perfect  the  accom- 

triumph  on  the  cross, '  It  is  finished  '(chap.  xix.  30).  pUshment  of  the  Father^s  will  (comp.  chaps,  ii.  4, 
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vii.  30,  viii.  20,  xiiL  32).  This  no  doubt  involves 
alike  the  death  and  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  but  it 
is  the  inner  character  of  the  hour,  rather  than 
its  outward  accompaniments,  that  is  mainly 
referred  to  in  the  words  'The  hour  is  come.' — 
Glorify  thy  Son  that  the  Son  may  glorify  thee. 
On  the  meaning  of  'glorify'  compare  what  has 
been  said  at  chap.  xiii.  31,  32.  It  is  not  a 
bestowal  of  personal  glory  for  which  Jesus  prays, 
for  snch  a  thought  would  both  be  out  of  keeping 
with  the  mind  of  Him  who  never  sought  His  own 
glory,  and  would  compel  us  to  understand  the 
word  '  glorify  *  in  the  first  clause  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  any  that  can  be  given  it  in 
the  second.  What  Jesus  prays  for  is,  that  the 
Father  would  now  withdraw  the  veil  which  had 
hitherto  obscured  to  some,  and  concealed  from 
others,  the  '  glory '  belonging  to  the  Son's  unity 
of  relation  to  the  Father,  in  order  that  that 
'glory'  of  the  Father  Himself,  which  is  the  end 
of  all  existence,  and  which  can  be  seen  only  in  the 
Son,  may  thus  shine  forth  in  the  sight  of  His 
creatures  without  any  shadow  to  dim  its  bright- 
ness. The  former  is  the  means,  the  latter  is  the 
end  (comp.  on  chap.  xi.  4).     The  transition  from 

*  Thy  Son '  to  *  the  Son  *  is  worthy  of  notice,  the 
former  including  an  appeal  to  personal  relation- 
ship,  the  latter  bringing  especially  into  view  the 
work  by  which  Jesus  '  declares  '  the  Father  (comp. 
chap.  i.  18),  and  leads  men  into  the  condition  and 
privileges  of  sonship  (comp.  chap.  i.  12). 

Ver.  2.  Even  as  thou  gaveet  him  authority 
over  all  flech,  in  order  that  all  that  which  thou 
ha«t  given  him,  he  may  give  unto  them  life 
etemaL  This  verse  is  clearly  connected  with 
ver.  I.  It  unfolds  the  means  by  which  the  glori- 
fying of  the  Father  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
the  first  clause  corresponds  to  *  glorify  Thy  Son,' 
the  second  to  *  that  tne  Son  may  glorify  Thee.  * 
To  the  Son  the  Father  gave  authority  over  all 
flesh,  that  the  Son  on  His  part  might  give  to  them 
eternal  life.  The  words  'all  flesh'  (the  Old 
Testament  expression  for  all  men)  here  used  are 
remarkable.  No  words  could  more  powerfully 
bring  out  that  universality  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  this  Gospel  and  this  prayer ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  set  before  us  the  picture  of  all 
humanity.  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish,  in  its  weak- 
ness and  sinfulness,  in  its  want  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  in  its  separation  from  that  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  in  which  alone  it  accomplishes  its 
destiny  and  attains  to  the  completion  of  its  joy. 
Over  all  men  the  Son  received  authority  that  if 
they  would  only  listen  to  Him  they  might  be 
saved  :  thus  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son.  By  the 
execution  of  this  mission,  again,  and  by  the  giving 
of  life  eternal  to  all  believers,  the  Son  glorifies  the 
Father.  The  commission,  in  short,  was  glory  to 
the  Son  :  the  execution  was  glory  to  the  Father ; 
and  the  prayer  is,  that  the  loving  purpose  of  the 
Father  may  be  accomplished  in  the  visible  glory 
properly  belonging  to  it.  The  peculiar  structure 
of  this  verse,  by  which  Jesus  first  presents  those 
spoken  of  as  a  connected  whole,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  refer  to  them  in  their  more  individual 
aspect,  has  already  been  spoken  of  (see  on  chap, 
vi.  37) ;  and  in  the  commentary  on  the  same 
passage  we  have  also  seen  that  under  the  words 

•  all  that  which  Thou  hast  given  Him,'  we  are  not 
to  think  of  any  absolute,  predestinating  decree 
having  no  regard  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  those  thus  'given.'    Their  moral  and 


spiritual  state  is  rather  the  prominent  thought ; 
they  are  believers  ;  they  possess  eternal  life.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  '  drawing ' 
of  the  Father.  From  Him  alone  comes  every 
perfect  gift ;  they  are  in  themselves  only  weak  and 
sinful  flesh  ;  but,  at  the  stage  at  which  we  view 
them  here,  the  working  of  prevenient  grace  is 
long  since  past ;  the  Father  has  called  them,  and 
they  have  answered  the  call :  then  they  are 
viewed  as  'given.* 

Ver.  3.  And  this  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they 
may  learn  to  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  Jesus,  as  Christ. 
The  article  is  used  before  '  eternal  life '  in  order 
to  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  '  life  eternal '  of 
ver.  2  ;  and  the  conception  involved  in  these 
words  is  now  dwelt  upon  in  meditation  which 
finds  utterance  because  of  the  disciples  who  heard 
(cump.  chap.  xi.  42).  Therefore  when  Jesus, 
with  His  mmd  full  of  the  thought  of  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  speaks  of  the 
eternal  life  bestowed  upon  His  people.  He  turns 
to  the  manner  in  which,  through  the  reception  of 
that  life,  such  a  glorification  shall  be  effected  by 
them.  Two  points  must  be  kept  in  view  while 
we  endeavour  to  understand  the  words  : — (1)  The 
force  of  '  that ; '  this  word  sets  before  us  the 
'knowing'  as  a  goal  towards  which  we  are  to 
strain  our  efforts.  (2)  That  the  word  '  know ' 
does  not  mean  to  know  fully  or  to  recognise, 
but  to  learn  to  know :  it  expresses  not  perfect, 
but  inceptive  and  ever-growing  knowledge. 
Those,  then,  who  receive  *  eternal  life '  enter  into 
a  condition  in  which  they  learn  to  know  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  They  really  are, — learn 
to  know  Them  in  Their  love  and  saving  mercy, 
— and  are  thus  enabled  to  '  glorify '  Them.  The 
knowled|;e  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  neither 
the  condition  of  the  '  life,'  nor  the  same  thing  as 
the  *  life.'  It  is  rather  that  far-off  goal  which  is 
constantly  before  us,  and  to  which  we  come  ever 
nearer,  in  proportion  as  we  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  life  which  Christ  bestows.  The  '  life,'  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  state  in  which  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  state  in  which  we  learn  to  know  Them 
with  constantly-increasing  clearness  and  fulness, 
and  finally  the  state  in  which,  when  life  is  per- 
fected in  us,  we  come  to  know  Them  as  They  are, 
to  *  see '  Them,  and  to  '  be  like '  Them  (comp. 
I  John  iii.  2).  Strictly  speaking,  the  knowledge 
is  thus  dependent  on  the  life,  rather  than  the  life 
on  the  knowledge.  But,  in  truth,  the  interde- 
pendence is  mutual ;  neither  can  exist  without  the 
other ;  there  is  no  life  which  does  not  lead  to 
knowledge ;  there  is  no  knowledge  without  life. 
The  'eternal  life'  is  thus  also  a  present  thing, 
stretching  indeed  into  the  endless  future,  but  begun 
now. 

The  constituents  of  the  knowledge  are  also 
given.  They  are  first  to  be  viewed  as  two ;  and 
each  has  a  distinguishing  attributive  connected 
with  it.  The  first  is  God  :  He  is  the  *  only  true 
God.'  We  cannot  exclude  from  these  words  the 
thought  of  a  contrast  to  heathen  divinities ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen  on  ver.  2,  the  Gentiles 
are  here  present  to  the  mind  of  Him  who  prays  for 
all  that  are  to  believe  in  Him.  But,  if  so,  we 
must  recognise  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  cardinal 
formula  of  Judaism,  '  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord '  (Deut.  vi.  4) ;  and  the  force  of  such  an 
allusion  in  its  present  use  we  shall   see  imme- 
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diateljT.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  word 
'  true '  has  also  its  meaning  real.  This  God  whom 
we  are  to  know  is  the  foundation  of  all  real  being, 
the  God  in  whom  all  things  are  that  are,  and  thus 
as  *  true '  the  *  only  *  God.  The  second  constituent 
of  the  knowledge  is  Jesus :  He  is  Christ, — God*s 
anointed  One,  the  Messiah.  In  a  chapter  where 
so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  word 
'  name,'  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  name 
'Jesus'  is  here  regarded  in  its  proper  meaning 
of  '  Saviour  : '  it  expresses  what  the  word  '  Me 
would  not  express  with  anything  like  similar 
fblness.  These  two  constituents  of  the  knowledge 
spoken  of  are  next  to  be  viewed  as  one  ;  for  the 
met  that  the  words  '  Him  whom  Thou  didst  send ' 
precede  the  name  *  Jesus,*  as  well  as  the  whole 
teaching  of  this  Gospel,  suggests  not  the  thought 
of  God  and  Christ  but  of  God  in  Christ,  of  God 
declaring  Himself  in  Him  whom  He  'sent.* 
Herein,  therefore,  lies  the  truth,  that  the  one  God 
whom  Israel  so  vainly  boasted  that  it  knew  could 
only  be  '  known '  in  connection  with,  and  by  means 
of  the  knowledge  of,  Jesus.  Hence,  also,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Jesus  here  names  Himself 
in  the  third  Person  instead  of  the  first.  He  is 
giving  expression  in  its  most  purely  objective  form 
to  the  sum  of  saving  knowledges.  To  effect  this 
the  second  clause  mentioning  mis  knowledge  has 
to  be  combined  with  the  first  :  it  must,  therefore, 
be  presented  not  less  objectively ;  and  thus,  seeing 
this  knowledge  as  it  were  without  Himself,  our 
Lord  speaks  not  of  'Me*  but  of  *  Jesus.*  Had 
such  a  use  been  unsuitable  to  prayer,  it  would  be 
as  difficult  to  account  for  it  from  the  pen  of  the 
Evangelist  (on  the  supposition  that  the  words  are 
remoulded  by  him)  as  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.  ^ 

Ver.  4.  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having 
•ooompliBhed  the  work  which  thon  hast  given 
ma  to  do.  The  first  petition  of  Jesus  in  this 
I)rayer  had  been  'glorify  Thy  Son.*^  That  peti- 
tion is  now  to  be  repeated  in  a  more  emphatic 
form  (ver.  5),  but  first  we  have  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  ^ound  on  which  it  rests.  In  vers.  2,  3, 
the  petition  had  been  connected  with  the  design 
of  the  Father ;  now  it  is  connected  with  the  accom- 

J>lishment  of  that  design  ;  and  the  general  prayer 
or  glorification  is  to  rise  into  the  prayer  '  Glorify 
Thou  Me  nowJ*  This  glorifying  of  the  Father  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  'on  the  earth,*  that  is, 
amidst  the  humiliations  and  sorrows  of  the  Lord*s 
earthly  life.  There  in  word,  and  deed,  and  suffer- 
ing  even  unto  death,  Jesus  revealed  the  Father's 
lovmg  will  for  the  salvation  of  men  ;  there  He 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  the  Father 
sent  Him ;  there  He  glorified  the  Father.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  is  spoken  of  as  past,  for  the 
whole  work  of  Jesus  is  at  this  moment  looked 
upon  as  finished.  It  is  not  indeed  entirely 
finished,  for  He  has  not  yet  been  nailed  to  the 
cross ;  but  that  final  part  of  it  may  still  be  con- 
nected in  thought  with  the  whole  suffering  life, 
and  may  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  met.     All 

1  The  words  of  this  verse  are  so  important  that  it  may 

be  well  to  explain  more  fully  in  a  note  that  in  the  clauM:s 

attached  to  *  leom  to  know '  there  is  probably  a  fusion  of 

two  thoughts ; 

iMm  tft  lrno«f  -'hat  Thou  art  the  only  true  God. 
learn  to  know  ^^.j^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  true  God. 

iM.-n  */«  !,«««,  ^*hat  Jesus  whom  Thou  sentest  is  Christ, 
learn  to  Know  -^j^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  sitnxtsa  as  Christ. 

The  predicative  '  Christ  '  requires  the  verb  to  express 
knowledge  of  a  fad :  the  impression  given  by  the  verse  is 
that^  great  stress  belong<(  to  *know'  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Penon, 


the  life  of  Jesus  had  been  a  death  ;  in  all  of  it  He 
had  been  accomplishing  His  work  and  glorifying 
the  Father:  the  one  step  still  remainmg,  and 
already  fully  taken  in  will,  may  thus  be  easily 
associated  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  be  con- 
templated as  over.     Therefore  Jesus  prays, 

Ver.  5.  And  now  glorify  thou  me,  0  Father, 
with  thine  own  self  with  Uie  glory  whioh  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  wodd  was.  The  glory 
prayed  for  is  distinguished  by  two  particulars  : 
(i)  It  is  'with  Thine  own  Self*  (comp.  chap. 
xiii.  31,  32),  in  contrast  with  the  words  'on 
earth '  of  ver.  4.  (2)  It  is  a  glory  that  Jesus  had 
possessed  *  before  the  world  was  ;  *  that  is»  from 
eternity.  Thus  the  prayer  is  that  the  clouds 
which  during  His  earthly  life  had  obscured  the 
glory  of  His  Divine  Sonship  may  be  rolled  back, 
and  that  as  Son  of  man  (as  well  as  Son  of  God) 
it  may  now  appear  that  He  possesses  that  glory  in 
all  the  brightness  with  which  it  encompassed  Him 
before  He  came  into  the  world  (comp.  on  chap, 
xiii.  32).  The  word  'glory,*  in  short,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  glory  to  be  mani- 
fested as  well  as  in  a  sense  expressing  the  contents  , 
of  the  glory ;  and  the  petition  is  for  a  bestowal 
of  the  manifested  glory  rather  than  of  the  original 
real  glory  considered  in  itself.  Thus  the  unitv  of 
thought  in  the  whole  passage  is  preserved.  Not 
the  Son*s  personal  exaltation,  but  the  Father^s 
glory  through  the  Son's,  is  still  the  keynote ;  for, 
when  the  glory  of  the  Son  is  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Father  is  seen  also,  and  the  less  the  obscurity 
resting  on  the  former  the  less  also  that  resting 
on  the  latter.  With  this  petition  the  first  section 
of  the  prayer  closes. 

Ver.  6.  I  manifested  thy  name  nnto  the  men 
which  thon  gavest  me  ont  of  the  world.  Jesus 
now  passes  to  the  thought  of  those  disciples  who 
had  been  led  to  rest  on  Him  in  faith.  His  work 
was  over  :  theirs  was  to  begin  ;  and  it  involved  a 
struggle  and  needed  strength,  similar  to  His  own. 
In  tenderest  pity  and  love,  therefore.  He  now 
prays  for  them,  that  they  may  be  preserved  as  He 
has  been.  Yet  not  their  preservation  (for  its  own 
sake),  but  the  glory  of  the  Father,  is  still  the 
leading  thought.  Jesus  b  glorified  in  them  (ver. 
10),  and  we  have  already  seen  that  when  He  is 

florified  the  glorification  of  the  Father  is  secured, 
'irst  of  all  their  position  is  described  ;  they  have 
so  entered  into  and  embraced  the  'word*  of  Jesus 
that  the  great  purpose  of  His  coming  has  been 
answered  in  them,  and  they  are  fitted  to  take  His 
place  in  the  world.  That  *  word  *  had  been  espe- 
cially the  *  name  *  of  God,  His  name  as  *  Father,* 
including  His  character,  His  attributes.  His  saving 
will  as  revealed  in  Jesus.  The  whole  purpose  of 
God*s  Fatherly  love  had  been  embraced  by  them 
as  tidings  of  great  ioy  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world.  They  nad  been  given  to  the  Son  by 
the  Father  *  out  of  the  world  ; '  that  is,  they  were 
no  longer  in  the  world  as  the  element  of  their 
existence.  The  position  is  exactly  His  own  (ver. 
14),  so  that  even  already  we  see  how  closely  they 
are  identified  with  Him,  and  are  fitted,  as  taking 
His  place,  to  lift  men  up  into  their  own  higher 
sphere.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  this, 
for  the  completeness  with  which  the  end  has  been 
attained  has  to  be  further  brought  out  from  two 
sides,  the  Divine  and  the  human. — Thhie  they 
were,  and  to  me  thou  gavest  them.  That  is  the 
Divine  side.  The  change  of  order  from  the  same 
words  as  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse  ought 
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to  be  noticed.  The  emphasis  is  now  directed  to 
*  Me»'  and  the  meaning  is  that  they  were  now  by 
Divine  appointment  the  Son's,  that  they  might 
take  up  His  work. — And  they  have  kept  wj 
word.  This  is  the  human  side.  They,  on  their 
part,  had  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Father : 
they  had  kept  the  '  word  '  of  God  ;  not  the  general 
revelation  of  His  will,  but,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  revelation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  *  Word,'  in  the 
soul.  In  the  Word  of  God  they  have  God's  word 
in  them.  How  completely  are  they  put  into  the 
position  of  Him  who  is  now  '  going  away ' ! 

Ver.  7.  Now  have  they  leuned  to  know  that 
all  thii^iB  whatsoever  thon  gavest  me  are  from 
thee.  These  words  do  more  than  state  that  the 
disciples  knew  this  fact.  They  include  a  far  deeper 
meaning,  intended  to  bring  out  more  fully  the 
position  of  the  disciples  as  the  representatives  of 
Jesus.  For  what  was  it  that  //e  knew  ?  What 
was  the  element  of  relation  to  the  Father  in  which 
J/t  lived  ?  It  was  that  all  He  had  was  from  the 
Father ;  that  all  He  was  was  the  reflex  of  the 
Father ;  that  His  words,  His  works.  His  whole 
activity,  were  the  Father's  ;  that  He  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  was  sent  by  Him  into  the 
world  (chaps,  iii.  13,  vi.  46,  vii.  29,  iii.  34,  xiii.  3). 
This  was  the  consciousness  which  especially  dis- 
tinguished Him  in  the  fulfilling  of  His  mission ; 
and  now  that  consciousness  has  passed  over  into 
them. 

Ver.  8.  Because  the  words  which  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  and  they  received  them, 
and  learned  to  know  truly  that  I  came  forth 
from  thee,  and  believed  that  thou  didst  send 
me.  These  words  explain  the  fact  stated  imme- 
diately before.  The  disciples  had  received  a  con- 
sciousness similar  to  that  of  Jesus,  because  He,  on 
His  part,  had  implanted  His  words  in  them  ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  had  responded,  receiving 
what  He  gave.  They  'received,'  'learned  to 
know,'  *  believed : '  the  three  verbs,  closely  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  same  tense,  correspond  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  statement.  Again,  however, 
we  see  that  far  more  is  meant  than  the  reception 
of  particular  truths  :  the  main  thought  is,  that  He 
has  transferred  His  own  mind  to  His  disciples, 
that  He  has  taught  them  His  own  truths  and 
thoughts,  and  that  they,  while  retaining  their  own 
proper  individuality  (the  word  /Aey  before  're- 
ceived* being  equivalent  to  'they  themselves'), 
have  fully  made  them  their  own. 

Ver.  9.  I  ask  concerning  them;  I  ask  not 
oonceming  the  world,  but  concerning  them 
which  thou  hast  given  me.  In  the  preceding 
verses  the  mind  of  Jesus  has  been  filled  with  the 
thought  of  the  position  of  the  disciples  :  He  now 
proceeds  directly  to  pray  for  them ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  His  prayer  is  that  they,  occupying  His 
place,  may  be  so  preserved  as  to  be  what  He  had 
been, — true  to  the  word  given  them,  victorious 
over  the  devil,  consecrated,  filled  with  joy,  to  His 
glory  and  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  Him.  So 
lully,  too,  are  His  thoughts  occupied  with  them, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  His  prayer  is  devoted  to 
them  alone.  He  will  not  for  the  present  ask  con- 
cerning the  enemy  to  be  assailed,  but  about  the 
assaiUnts  who  are  to  take  His  place.  Without 
denouncing  the  *  world,'  therefore,  He  simply  sets 
it  aside.  It  may  indeed  be  asked.  Why  mention 
it  at  all  ?  The  answer  probably  is,  to  bring  out 
that  perfect  correspondence  between  the  will  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Father,  which  is  the  ground 


of  the  Son's  confidence  in  prayer.  Hence  the 
emphatic  *  I  *  with  which  the  verse  begins, — *  I, 
who  came  forth  from  the  Father,  who  am  sent  of 
the  Father  (ver.  8) ;  I,  who  am  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Father,  willing  only  what  He  wills, 
— I  do  not  go  beyond  those  whom  He  has  given 
Me.'  This  last  thought  then  finds  utterance. 
— Because  they  are  thine.    In  ver.  6  it  had  been 

*  They  ttwr  thme  : '  then  they  had  been  looked  at 
only  as  the  possession  of  the  Father.  Now  '  they 
are  thine  :  *  they  have  been  brought  back  to  Him 
and  united  to  Him  in  a  closer,  dearer  bond  than 
ever, — the  bond  of  fellowship  in  the  Son. 

Ver.  10.  And  all  things  that  are  mine  are 
thine,  and  thine  mine,  and  I  have  been  c^orifled 
in  them.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  r^;ard 
the  two  first  clauses  of  this  verse  as  a  parenthesis, 
and  to  restrict  the  last  words  'in  them'  to  the 
disciples  only  who  had  been  spoken  of  in  ver.  9- 
Jesus  seems  rather  to  be  carried  away,  by  the 
thought  that  disciples  one  with  Him  were  as  truly 
one  with  His  Father,  to  another  and  a  more 
glorious  thought,  that  all  that  He  possessed  was 
His  Father's  and  all  that  was  His  Father's  was 
His,  so  real,  so  intimate,  so  deep  is  the  unity 
between  Them.  In  all  things,  then,  though  (it 
may  be)  especially  in  His  disciples,  He  has  been 
glorified.  But  His  being  glorified  in  them  is 
really  the  Father's  being  so,  because  the  ^lory 
flows  from  their  recognition  of  Him,  and  their 
fellowship  with  Him,  as  the  Son.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  because  they  glorify  Himself  that  He  is 
to  pray  for  their  being  kept  by  the  Father,  but 
because  the  promotion  of  His  glory  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Father's  glory.  From  every  thought 
of  the  prayer  we  must  ascend  to  the  Father,  that 
glorious  Name  in  which,  with  its  blended  autho- 
rity and  love,  are  given  the  order  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  creation. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  am  no  longer  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
One  thought  rising  before  the  mind  of  Jesus  now 
deepens  His  earnestness  of  entreaty  on  behalf  of 
His  disciples, — the  contrast  between  their  con- 
dition and  His  own.  //is  labours  and  sorrows 
are  over,  but  /Aey  are  left  behind  in  the  struggle 
which  He  is  leaving.  The  very  greatness  of  His 
joy  in  the  thought  of  His  own  glorious  return  to 
His  Father  rouses  His  tenderest  sympathy  for 
those  who  have^o  much  to  do  and  to  suffer  before 
they  can  share  His  joy.  —  Holy  Father,  keep 
them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me, 
that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are.  In  ver.  i 
we  had  simply  'Father:' we  have  now  'Holy* 
prefixed  to  that  name.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

*  Holy '  does  not  express  mere  freedom  from  sin ; 
He  who  is  holy  is  entirely  separated  from  all  that 
is  carnal  and  outward  in  this  present  world,  so  that 
pure  spirituality  and  heavenliness  alone  rule  in 
Him.  As,  therefore,  a  state  similar  to  this  is  that 
to  which  God  would  raise  His  people,  the  epithet 
'  Holy '  brings  this  thought  prominently  into  view, 
and  strengthens  the  argument  of  the  prayer.  The- 
petition  is  that,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
last  words  of  the  verse,  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
Father's  name  which  He  has  given  to  the  Son. 
Light  is  again  thrown  upon  me  word  'name.' 
It  cannot  be  simply  the  name  '  Father,'  for  that 
could  not  be  given  to  another :  it  is  His  revela- 
tion of  Himself  in  Jesus.  That  revelation  had 
been  given  to  the  Son ;  it  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  disciples ;  they  were  living  in  it ;  the  prayer 
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b  that,  amidst  all  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
they  may  be  kept  in  it  Then  follows  the  purpose, 
that  they  may  oe  one  '  even  as  '  are  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  It  is  the  Divine  unity  of  love  that 
is  referred  to,  all  wills  bowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, all  affections  burning  with  the  same  flame, 
all  aims  directed  to  the  same  end— one  blessed 
harmony  of  love. 

Ver.  12.  When  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them 
in  thy  name  which  thoa  hast  given  me,  and  I 
goajtled  them,  and  not  one  of  them  peziahed, 
bat  the  son  of  perdition,  that  the  scriptnre 
might  be  fulfilled.  It  is  out  of  the  fulness  of  His 
heart  that  Jesus  continues  to  speak.  The  sad 
change  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
His  disciples  after  He  has  'gone  away'  presses 
on  His  mind ;  He  recalls  tenderly  the  care  with 
which  He  had  hitherto  watched  over  them  in  an 
evil  world ;  and  now  that  He  can  no  longer  show 
that  care.  He  commends  them  with  longing 
earnestness  to  the  Father.  He  does  this  all  the 
more  because  it  was  in  the  Father's  name  given  to 
Himself  that  He  had  kept  them,— in  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  His  own  relation 
to  the  Father,  in  the  consciousness  that  God  was 
their  Father  as  well  as  His ;  so  that  the  Father  as 
well  as  He  shall  keep  them,  and,  in  keeping  them, 
shall  only  continue  the  work  that  He  had  Himself 
b^[un.  The  word  *I*  is  very  emphatic, — *I 
kept  them :  now  do  Thou.  *  The  distinction  be- 
tween *  kept  *  and  'guarded  *  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  thought  of  different  spheres,  such  as  inward 
and  outward,  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  words  apply ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 
word  points  to  the  watchfulness  by  which  the 
former  is  attained  (comp.  on  chap.  xii.  47).  At 
the  same  time  the  difference  of  tense  in  the  original 
is  worthy  of  notice,  the  first  verb  expressing  coft- 
tinued  care,  the  second  the  completeness  of  the 
security  afforded.  Yet  one  dark  cloud  rested  on 
the  bright  past,  and  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  might 
at  that  moment  be  directed  to  it  Judas  had  not 
been  kept :  how  was  that  ?  To  this  Jesus  gives 
an  answer  in  these  words.  The  wonderful  fact 
itself,  when  rightly  viewed,  affords  evidence  that 
He  has  ftUfilled  His  promise  that  He  will  keep 
His  own.  It  was  in  carrying  out  the  Father's  will 
that  not  one  of  the  Eleven  had  been  lost :  it  was 
in  carrying  out  the  same  will  that  Judas  had  met 
his  fate.  He  was  '  the  son  of  perdition,'  one  who 
had  freely  chosen  to  move  in  that  sphere  of  perish- 
ing, and  therefore  he  perished.  A  scripture,  too, 
or  word  of  God  (Ps.  xli.  9,  already  quoted  in 
chap.  xiii.  18),  had  declared  God's  will,  and  that 
will  could  not  fail  to  be  accomplished.  To  sup- 
pose that  Judas  is  now  brought  before  us  as  one 
originally  doomed  to  perdition,  and  that  his 
chjuracter  was  but  the  evolving  of  his  doom,  would 
contradict  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  Hebraic 
expression '  son  of  (which  always  takes  for  granted 
moral  choice),  but  the  whole  teaching  of  this 
Gospel.  In  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  idea  of  will,  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man, 
brought  forward  so  repeatedly  and  with  so  great 
an  emphasis.  The  history  of  man  is  taken  up  at 
that  point  when  God's  previous  dealings  with  him 
have  prepared  him  for  the  exercise  of  a  choice  in 
which  his  responsibility  shall  appear.  How  far 
this  previous  discipline  is  the  result  of  absolute 
decree  is  not  said  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  dis- 
cipline implies  that  the  result  might  have  been 
other  than  it  is.     They  in  whom  the  Father's 


object  is  attained  are  those  '  given '  to  the  Son, 
and  Judas,  therefore,  was  not  one  so  'givexL*  (On 
the  construction  here  compare  what  was  said  on 
chap.  iiL  13.) 

Ver.  13.  But  now  I  come  to  thee.  These 
words  are  to  be  connected  with  what  follows 
rather  than  with  what  precedes.  The  thought  of 
His  immediate  departure  leads  Jesus  to  pray  that 
His  disciples  maybe  filled  with  a  joy  independent 
of  His  personal  presence, — *in  themselves.' — ^And 
these  things  I  speak  in  the  world,  that  they  may 
have  the  joy  that  is  mine  fulfilled  in  themselTea. 
The  words  '  these  things  I  speak '  refer  to  more 
than  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  at  present  prapng, — to 
more  even  than  the  actual  petition  at  present  on 
His  lips.  He  has  in  view  the  substance  of  His 
prayer,  continually  taught  by  Him.  His  *joy* 
was  fulfilled  in  this,  that  the  name  of  His  Father 
had  been  given  Him,  that  tie  realised  the  unity 
with  His  Father  in  which  He  stood.  He  had  led 
the  disciples  to  the  consciousness  that  they  too 
were  in  that  name  of  the  Father,  and  by  that 
means  the  joy  that  was  His  had  become  theirs, — 
it  was  '  fulfilled '  in  them.  In  answering  this  His 
prayer  the  Father  will  onl^  be  accomplishing  His 
own  plan,  and  securing  His  ovm  glory  through  the 
glonncation  of  the  disciples  in  the  Son.  '  In  the 
world  '  does  not  mean  merely  *  upon  earth,'  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  efforts  of  the  world  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  14.  I  have  given  them  thy  word ;  and  the 
world  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  The 
prayer  for  preservation  is  over  :  our  Lord  now 
speaks  of  the  work  of  His  disciples  in  the  world. 
In  ver.  8  He  had  said  '  the  words  (<^  sayings) 
which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,' 
and  the  statement  had  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  their  personal  faith. 
Here  He  says  *  I  have  given  them  Thy  word, 'and 
the  statement  is  follow^  by  a  declaration  that  the 
world  hated  them.  We  see  at  once  the  advance 
of  thought.  The  disciples  have  received  the 
Father's  word  for  utterance ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  world,  which  might  have  known 
nothing  of  them  had  they  only  nourished  their 
faith  in  secret,  becomes  their  persecutor.  How 
closely  are  they  again  identified  by  Jesus  with 
Himself  :  they  have  not  only  His  p)eace.  His  joy, 
but  His  work, — the  very  peace,  the  very  joy  that 
filled  His  soul,  the  very  work  in  which  He  died. 

Ver.  15.  I  ask  not  that  thou  shouldest  take 
them  out  of  tiie  world,  but  that  thou  shonldeat 
keep  them  out  of  the  evU  one.  The  disciples 
are  in  the  world,  and  Jesus  cannot  yet  pray  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  it,  for  it  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  Father  that  they  shall  be  left  in  it  to 
carry  on  His  work.  What  He  does  pray  for  is, 
that,  as  their  work  and  His  will  be  identical,  so 
also  their  preservation  may  be  identical,  with  His 
own.  The  element  distinguishing  His  preserva- 
tion had  been  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xiv.  30, 
— a  total  separation  between  the  prince  of  this 
world  and  Him.  The  same  complete  separation 
He  would  now  have  for  them, — not  merely  that 
they  may  be  delivered  from  attacks  of  the  evil  one, 
but  also  that  they  may  be  kept  '  out  of  him,  may 
have  no  fellowship  with  him,  no  weakening  of 
their  testimony  by  yielding  to  him,  but  may  be 
single,  pure,  and  faithful  to  the  last  as  He  had 
been.  The  expression  '  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
evil  one'  may  surprise  the  reader  until  he  re- 
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members  that  in  I  John  v.  19,  20  the  Apostle 
reallv  speaks  of  the  world  as  lying  *  in  the  evil 
one.  The  teaching  of  this  Gospel  and  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  is  that  there  are  two 
spheres  in  which  man  may  live,  that  of  the  world 
and  its  prince,  and  that  of  'Jesus  Christ.'  (Com- 
pare the  manv  passages  which  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian  as  '  in  Cnnst.')  Our  prayer  ought  to  be,  not 
that  we  may  be  kept  '  from '  the  one,  but  that  we 
may  be  kept  'out  of  the  one  and  ' in '  the  other. 

Ver.  16.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
am  not  of  the  worid.  These  words  met  us  in 
ver.  14,  but  they  are  again  introduced  in  a  slightly 
different  order,  the  emphasis  being  now  thrown  on 
*of  the  world,*  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  complete  antithesis  to  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed. 

Ver.  17.  OoDflecrate  them  in  the  tmth:  thy 
word  is  truth.  The  word  here  rendered  '  Conse- 
crate '  is  constantly  used  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  express  the  entire  dedica- 
tion and  consecration  both  of  persons  and  of  things 
to  God.  In  this  sense,  but  with  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  inward  and  spiritual  consecration,  we  find 
it  here.  It  is  thus,  when  applied  to  persons,  not 
less  but  more  than  sanctification,  the  latter  being 
implied  before  the  former  can  take  place.  The 
word  corresponds  to  the  attribute  prefixed  to 
'Father*  in  ver.  il  (for which,  however,  we  have 
in  English  no  other  word  than  '  holy ')  :  the 
same  word,  too,  is  used  by  Jesus  of  Himself  in 
chap.  X.  36.  To  be  consecrated  is,  therefore, 
to  be  separated  from  the  world,  to  be  dedicated  as 
a  holy  thing  to  God.  This  is  to  be  done  '  in 
the  truth,' — in  that  sphere  of  the  truth  which  is 
the  sphere  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  in  living 
communion  with,  and  appropriation  of,  the  truth, 
so  that  the  truth  shall  be  that  in  which  their  whole 
being  is  moulded  and  consecrated.  This  meaning 
of  '  the  truth  *  is  then  more  fully  brought  out  by 
the  statement,  'Thy  word  is  truth.*  Here  by 
'  word  *  we  are  not  to  understand  the  word  of  God 
in  general,  but  the  word  already  spoken  of  in  ver. 
14, — that  special  word  of  the  Father  which  is  found 
in  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Son,  the  Word. 
And  this  word  is  '  truth  *  in  its  most  absolute  sense, 
truth  which  finds  concrete  expression  in  '  the 
truth.'  It  is  the  '  truth '  that  came  by  Jesus 
Christ, — ^not  -merely  truth  in  opposition  to  error, 
but  the  eternal  reality  of  things  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  unsubstantial  and  shadowy,  that 
which  must  pass  away. 

Ver.  18.  Even  as  thon  didst  send  me  into  the 
world,  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  Jesus  has 
prayed  for  the  consecration  of  His  disciples  in  the 
truth,  and  He  now  speaks  of  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  it  They  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  (the  sending  is  viewed  as  already  accom- 
plished) 'even  as  He  had  been  sent  into  the 
world.  Not  merely  is  thtfcut  of  sending  similar, 
but  they  are  sent  by  the  Son  with  the  same  com- 
mission as  that  with  which  the  Son  Himself  had 
been  sent  by  the  Father.  They  are  to  '  declare ' 
the  Father  as  He  had  done,  and  to  make  the 
same  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  of  eternal  love, 
to  a  sinful  world.  How  much,  then,  did  they 
need  a  consecration  like  His  !  But  not  only  so. 
There  is  a  further  ground  upon  which  His  prayer 
for  their  consecration  rests. 

Ver.  19.  And  for  them  I  consecrate  myself, 
that  they  themselves  also  may  be  consecrated 
In  troth.     It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing 
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them  to  a  consecration  like  His  own  that  His 
whole  work  of  love  and  sacrifice  had  been  freely 
undertaken.  He  might  have  said  *  I  was  conse- 
crated,* a  thought  which  has  its  perfect  parallel  in 
chap.  x.  36.  But  He  speaks  of  consecrating 
Himself,  partly  because  He  entered  into  His 
consecration  with  perfect  acquiescence  and  free- 
dom ;  partly,  perhaps  mainly,  because  He  is 
thinking  of  that  High-priestly  work  of  His  which 
was  now  immediately  impending.  (It  will  be 
observed  that  the  proleptic  form  of  expression  is 
not  always  maintained  :  see  ver.  13.)  Ihe  follow- 
ing words  express,  with  special  reference  to  the 
disciples,  the  end  which  Jesus  had  been  desirous 
to  attain.  It  is  that  their  consecration  might  be 
the  exact  counterpart  of  His  ('  they  also ') ;  that 
they  might  act  in  it  a  free  and  independent  part, 
devoting  themselves  in  personal  faith  to  the  task 
assigned  them  ('  they  themselves  *),  and  that  all 
might  be  done  'in  truth,* — ^not  simply  truly,  but 
in  conformity  with  the  real,  the  essential,  t^e 
everlasting  (comp.  on  ver.  17).  Finally,  let  us 
notice  that  the  consecration  spoken  of  is,  alike 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  of  His  disciples,  not 
a  process  but  an  act  completed  at  once, — in 
His  case,  when,  gathering  together  in  one  view 
all  His  labours  and  sufferings,  He  presented  them 
a  living  sacrifice  to  His  Father :  m  theirs,  when 
they  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to  present  them- 
selves as  living  sacrifices  in  His  one  perfect 
sacrifice. 

Thus  the  second  section  of  the  prayer  closes,  its 
main  burden  having  been  that  the  disciples,  who 
are  about  to  be  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  Jesus  there,  and  who  for 
this  purpose  have  had  the  name  of  the  Father 
manifested  to  them  that  they  may  know  the  Father, 
and  the  word  of  the  Father  given  them  that  they 
may  proclaim  the  Father,  may  be  preserved  l^ 
the  Father  from  the  world,  and  may  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  a  perfect  consecration  to  the  Father*s 
work.  Thus  shall  the  Father  be  glorified  in  them 
as  He  had  been  glorified  in  the  Son,  who  accom- 
plished the  w^ork  that  had  been  given  Him  to  do. 

Ver.  20.  But  not  concerning  these  only  do  I 
ask,  but  also  concerning  them  which  believe  in 
me  through  their  word.  From  the  thought  of 
the  disciples  whom  He  was  sending  forth  to  carry 
on  His  work,  Jesus  now  turns,  in  the  third  and 
last  section  of  His  prayer,  to  the  thought  of 
all  who  through  their  word  shall  be  brought  to 
faith,  to  the  thought  of  believers  in  every  country 
and  in  every  a^e.  They  are  spoken  of  as  those 
'  which  believe, — ^not  indeed  in  actual  fact,  for 
none  had  as  yet  believed  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  disciples ;  but  in  idea  they  rise  before 
the  mind  of  Jesus, — His  Church  down  to  the  very 
end  of  time.  The  *  word  *  spoken  of  is  that  of 
ver.  14,  the  special  word  which  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  and  which  brings  man  to  recognise 
the  love  of  the  Father  as  it  appears  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Son  to  them. 

Ver.  21.  That  they  all  may  be  one,  even  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  themselves  also  may  be  in  us.  The  peti- 
tion on  behalf  of  all  believers  follows  in  these 
words,  and  their  last  clause  expresses  it  in  its 
highest  form.  The  second  '  that  is  neither  paral- 
lel to  the  first,  nor  is  the  sentence  to  be  inverted, 
as  if  it  ran,  '  that  they  themselves  also  may  be 
in  us  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee.* 
It  is  dependent  on  the  words  coming  immediately 
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before,  and  thus  brings  foiward  the  final  purpose 
of  the  Incamatioii  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  of  that 
whole  work  of  His  by  which  our  human  nature 
was  perfected  into  union  with  the  Divine  nature, — 
that  believing  men  ma^  be  taken  into  the  same 
glorious  unity.  The  unity  spoken  of,  then,  is  not 
merely  that  of  Christians  among  themselves, 
whether  outward  or  inward.  It  is  unity  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  effected  by  that  *  word  *  re- 
garding the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son  which  has  been  appropriated  in  faith, 
and  which  produces  a  result  corresponding  to 
itself.     It  is  what  i&  kno¥m  by  divines  as  the 

*  mystical  union ;  *  yet  in  it  believers  maintain 
their  own  personality  and  freedom,  fof  such  is 
the  force  of  *they  themselves.*— Th»l  the  world 
may  believe  th»t  thou  didst  send  me.     The  first 

*  that '  here  is  not  to  be  connected  with  a  verb  so 
far  removed  as  '  I  ask  *  of  ver.  2a  It  is  a  word 
of  purpose,  marking  the  ultimate  result  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prayer.     And  this  result  is  that  the 

*  world,*  now  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  may  be 
brought  to  faith.  Although  (ver.  9)  Jesus  had 
not  prayed  for  the  world,  l^ause  He  was  praying 
for  those  who  were  to  act  upon  it.  He  was  not 
forgetful  of  its  need.  It  was  the  world  that  He 
had  come  to  save  ;  and,  although  it  rejected  and 
crucified  Him,  He  looked  onwsuxi  to  a  time  when, 
us  'greater  works*  were  done  by  His  disciples 
than  He  Himself  had  done  (chap.  xiv.  12),  the 
world  would  own  the  Divine  power  appearing  in 
them,  and  the  Divine  origin  of  His  mission.  It 
is  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  however,  that 
(so  far  as  has  yet  been  spoken  oQ  is  to  effect  this 
end.  Her  unity  is  included,  but  it  does  not  receive 
its  special  emphasis  till  we  come  to  ver.  23.  Her 
spirituality  is  mainly  before  u^  here,  that  life 
which  her  members  Uve,  not  confonned  to  the 
world, — not  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  world, 
with  the  vain  idea  that  thus  they  shall  bring  the 
world  nearer  them,  but  ever  rising  ns  far  as  pos- 
sible above  the  world,  dwelling  in  the  Father  and 
in  the  Son,  a  city  of  God,  from  which  even 
now  there  streams  light  that  shall  kindle  light  in 
hearts  that  have  been  formed  for  light  and  life  like 
its  0¥m. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  glory  which  thoa  hast  given 
me  I  have  glyeB>  them,  that  they  may  be  one 
even  as  we  are  one.  Jesus  had  prayed  that  all 
believers  might  be  one  as  He  and  the  Father 
were  one.  He  now  turns  to  what  He  Himself 
had  done  that  H«  might  effect  this  end.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  'glory*  referred  to 
is  that  of  self-sacrificing  love.  Drought  out  from 
amidst  the  taunts  with  which  men  met  it  when 
displayed  in  Jesus,  and  owned  by  the  Father  as 
the  only  true  glory.  Such  a  glory  Jesus  had  given 
to  His  people  that,  in  living  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  they  may  be  one  in  Them. 
Not  worldly  honour  or  station,  the  favour  of  kings, 
the  patronage  of  statesmen,  or  the  wealth  of 
nations,  was  their  glory ;  but  the  gift  to-  lovC)  and 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  worW's  good. 
Then  in  that  love  would  they  be  one,  even  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  arc  one. 

Ver.  23.  1  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  perfected  into  one.  That  h:  not  only 
that  this  oneness  may  be  reached,  but  that,  in  its 
being  so,  the  last  step  to  be  taken  with  believers 
may  be  accomplished,  the  final  issue  and  perfect- 
ing of  all  that  Jesus  has  to  do  fr»r  them.  Where- 
upon follows  again  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon 


the  world,  stated,  however,  in  a  fuller  form  than  in 
ver.  2 1 . — That  the  world  may  learn  to  know  thai 
thoa  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them  OTen  as 
then  lovedst  me.  The  substitution  of  '  learn  to 
know  *  here  for  '  believe  *  in  ver.  21  is  remarkable. 
The  two  words  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  the 
same  thing,  nor  can  the  latter,  in  conformity  with 
the  style  of  this  Gospel,  express  less  than  the  former. 
In  one  way  or  another  there  must  be  an  advance 
of  thought.  We  see  this  in  the  addition  o(  the 
clause,  '  lovedst  them  even  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 
A  similar  advance  must  be  traced  on  the  point 
immediately  before  us.  Chap.  xiv.  31  appears  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  There  the  same  woivl  is  med 
as  in  the  ])rescnt  verse,  and  we  are  thus  invited  to 
extend  our  thoughts  beyond  the  number  of  those 
who  shall  be  led  to  faith.  The  whole  world  shall 
recognise  what  Jesus  speaks  of:  even  they  who 
do  not  confess  in  faith  shall  confess  in  shame,  that 
He  whom  they  rejected  was  the  loved  of  the 
Father,  and  that  He  has  gathered  His  people  into 
the  same  blessed  unity  of  love. 

It  is  in  this  verse  that  the  unity  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  is  peculiarly  dwelt  upon.  Their  spiritu- 
ality is  accompanied  by  its  highest  result  wnen  it 
is  perfected  into  unity ;  and  with  this  result  is 
connected  the  most  powerful  impression  which 
they  make  upon  the  world.  It  is  therefore  a 
vistbU  unity  for  which  Jesus  prays.  His  Church 
is  visible  ^  and  that  idea  of  an  invisible  Church, 
in  which  Christians  seek  an  escape  from  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  which  their  divisions  com- 
pel them  to  pronounce  upon  themselves,  finds  as 
little  countenance  in  these  verses  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Scripture. 

Ver.  24.  rather,  what  thoa  hast  given  me,  I 
desire  thiftt  where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with 
me,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou 
hast  given  me,  because  thoa  lovedst  me  before 
the  fonndation  of  the  world.  Having  prayed  for 
the  spirituality  and  unity  of  all  His  disciples, 
Jesus  now,  in  the  closing  petitions  of  His  prayed, 
passes  to  the  thought  of  their  complete  deliverance 
from  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  of  their  en- 
trance with  Him  upon  that  glory  with  which  He 
Himself  was  about  to  be  glorified.  It  is  difficult 
to  translate  the  Greek  verb  rendered  •  I  will  *  in 
the  Authorised  Version.  *  I  will  *  is  too  strong  ; 
perhaps  *  I  desire  *  comes  nearest  to  the  original. 
The  peculiar  structure  of  the  verse,  in  which  the 
clause  *  what  Thou  hast  ^ven  Me  *  is  so  remark- 
ably thrown  forward,  anses  from  the  fact  that 
believers  are  viewed  not  so  much  distributively 
as  in  the  unity  immediately  present  to  the  Ke« 
deemer's  mind.  It  is  the  perfect  glory  of  Jesus 
not  only  as  Son  of  God  but  also  as  Son  of  man 
that  is  spoken  of, — His  glory  shining  forth  in 
undimmed  brightness  in  the  heavenly  world. 
There  is  the  true  home-  of  His  being  ;  and  hence 
not  *  I  shall  be,*  but  •  I  am,*  as  in  chap.  xiv.  3. 
Again,  however,  we  must  remember  that  this 
*  glory  *  is  not  that  of  outward  estate.  It  is  the 
spiritual  glory  of  perfect  union  with  the  Father, 
seen  and  shared  in  apart  firom  the  shadows  of 
earth.  Hence  the  last  words  of  the  verse  do  not 
contain  a  statement  of  the  ground  upon  which 
Jesus  prays  for  His  own,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
glory  which  they  are  to  behold  when  the  ineffable, 
everlasting  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  seen 
by  them  poured  forth  on  Him  who  has  taken  the 
human  nature  into  per'ect  union  with  the  Divine. 
That  had  not  been  oehfid  in  the  Man  of  Sorrows  : 
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it  shall  be  beJuld  when— His  sorrows  over,  but  His 
humanity  as  true  as  it  had  been  upon  the  earth — 
He  is  crowned  with  glory.  The  full,  the  perfect 
love  of  God  will  then  be  seen  to  have  embraced 
humanity  in  its  tenderest  outgoings,  and  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  in  the  vision  and  fruition  of  that  love 
will  be  compete  (comp.  on  ver.  22). 

Ver.  25.  Aighteoiu  Ftither,  both  the  world 
learned  not  to  know  thee, — butl  learned  to  know 
thee, — and  these  learned  to  know  that  thon  didst 
send  me.  Not  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24,  but 
now,  we  have  the  eround  upon  which  Jesus  prays 
that  the  *  glory*  of  which  He  has  spoken  may  be 
conferred  upon  His  people  ;  and  it  connects  itself 
not  so  much  with  the  love  as  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  It  is  just  and  right  that  those  who 
have  been  prepared  for  the  glory  to  be  beheld 
should  at  last  obtain  it  Hence  '  Righteous  *  (not 
as  in  ver.  ii,  *Holy*)  'Father.'  For  God  as 
Father  is  not  merely  love,  but  love  resting  on 
perfect  rectitude, — is  One  who  will  see  that  what 
befalls  His  creatures  corresponds  to  what  they  are. 
The  word  '  both '  here  perplexes  commentators, 
but  is  to  be  explained  by  what  seems  to  be  the 
usage  of  this  Gospel  (comp.  chap.  xv.  24),  in  which 
propositions  subordinate  to  the  principal  state- 
ment are  thus  introduced ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  like  a  dark  background,,  they  bring  out  the 
main  thought  with  greater  force.  In  the  present 
instance  this  thought  is  contained  in  tne  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  and  it  is  made  more  note- 
worthy by  the  fact  stated  in  the  first.  The  inter- 
mediate clause,  again,  '  but  I  learned  to  know 
Thee,'  appears  to  be  designed  to  lead  us  up  to  the 
main  proposition  following.  It  was  because  Jesus 
knew  the  Father  that  He  had  been  able  to  com- 
municate that  knowledge  to  His  people.  Because 
they  had  received  this  knowledge,  therefore,  it 
was  fitting  that  the  love  into  which,  along  with 
the  knowledge,  they  had  entered,  should  bring 
to  them  its  full  reward,  and  should  shine  upon 
them  as  it  shone  upon  the  Son  in  whom  they  had 
renounced  the  world  and  the  world's  ways.  It 
may,  indeed,  at  first  sight  startle  us  to  find  Jesus 
using  such  words  of  Himself  as  that  He  '-learned 
to  know*  the  Father.  But  (i>  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  '  learned  to  know  *  is  not  in  every 
respect  a  perfectly  satisfactory  translation  of  the 
original ;  it  only  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
the  truth  than  'knew.*  The  proper  meaning 
would  be  'got  knowledge,'  or  'came  to  know. 
(2)  There  is  nothing  more  startling  in  the  state- 
ment than  in  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  V.  8),  '  Yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered.*  There,  indeed,  we 
have  another  and  a  separate  word  for  '  learned  ; ' 


but  a  process,  a  progress,  is  also  implied  in  the 
word  of  the  verse  before  us.  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  speaks  of  an  experimental  learning  of 
obedience  by  One  who  was  possessed  of  a  tnilv 
human,  as  well  as  of  a  Divine  nature, — not  the  will 
to  obey  becoming  more  perfect,  but  actual  obedi- 
ence being  practically  more  and  more  learned  in 
the  varjring  duties  and  trials  of  life.  So  here.  He 
who  was  human  as  well  as  Divine  '  learned, '/rof- 
tically  and  experimentally^  '  to  know  *  the  Father ; 
and  it  was  because  He  so  learned  that  He  was 
able  to  communicate  that  knowledge — His  own 
knowledge — to  His  people.  Knowledge  such  as 
that  spoken  of  can  be  acquired  by  us  in  no  other 
way ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  consider- 
ing this  prayer,  that  what  Jesus  bestows  upon  His 
disciples  is  first  His  own. 

Ver.  26.  And  I  made  known  nnto  them  thy 
name,  and  will  make  it  known,  that  the  love 
wherewith  thoa  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.  The  thought  of  ver.  25  is  now 
more  fully  expressed,  and,  with  it,  the  result  to 
which  the  knowledge  spoken  of  conducts  all  be- 
lievers is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  inclusive  of 
every  blessing,  both  for  time  and  for  eternitv, — 
love.  How  exhaustive  is  the  mode  in  wnich 
Jesus  teaches  the  '  name  *  of  God,  the  revelation 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  — '  I  made  it  known  to 
them ;  they  know ;  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
them !  *  It  is  the  expression  of  complete  reve- 
lation, similar — so  far  as  in  such  a  matter  we 
may  speak  of  similarity — to  'Which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come.'  Therefore  there  naturally 
follows  to  all  who  embrace  this  revelation  a  per- 
fect entering  into  that  of  which  it  tells,  into  that 
love  which  unites  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
which  shall  be  in  them,  as  Jesus  Himself  shall 
be  in  them,  the  unbroken  rest  of  '  peace '  after  the 
toils,  the  eternal  sunshine  of  *  joy  after  the  sor- 
rows, of  the  world. 

Thus  the  third  section  of  the  prayer  closes,  its 
main  burden  having  been  that  the  whole.  Church 
of  God,  believers  of  every  age  and  country,  may 
be  so  brought  to  and  kept  in  the  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  that  the  glory  of  the  Son  in . 
the  Father  may  be  theirs.  For  then,  the  conflicts 
of  this  world  ended,  they  shall  be  partakers  of  the 
fulness  of  that  love  of  the  Father  which  shall 
encompass  them  as  it  encompassed  the  Son  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world, — pure,  undimmed, 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  either  sin  or  sor- 
row,— the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  them, 
all  in  perfect  holiness  and  blessedness  consum- 
mated into  One.  Thus,  too,  shall  the  end  of  all 
be  attained,  the  glorifying  of  Him  '  of  whom  and 
through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things.' 


Chapter  XVIII.     i-ii. 
T/te  Betrayal  by  Judas, 

1  \1 /"HEN  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words,*  ''he  went  forth  aMaiLxxvi 

VV       with  his  disciples  over  ^  the  brook  Cedron,'  where  was    ^y^X-^\ 

2  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,'  and  his  disciples.     And  *aSam.xv.'«|. 


^  things 


*  the  winter- torrent  Kidron 


'  add  himself 


i 
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Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  knew  the  place:  'for  Jesus  ^rLafceniay, 

3  ofttimes  resorted*  thither  with  his  disciples.      '^ Judas  then,  dUm^^n^ 
having  received  a  band  of  men  *  and  '  officers  from  the  chief    Y^^'^* 
priests  and  •  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with  lanterns  and  torches  ^  ^ 

4  and  weapons.    Jesus  therefore,  ^  knowing  all  •  things  that  should  /"Se. 
come'  upon  him,  went  forth,  and  said'  unto  them,  Whom  seek 

5  ye  ?     They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  I  am  /le.     And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood  • 

6  with  them.    As  soon  then  as  he  had  said  "  unto  them,  I  am 

7  he,  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.     Then  asked 
he  them  again,"  Whom  seek  ye  ?    And  they  said,  Jesus  of 

8  Nazareth.    Jesus  answered,  I  have"  told  you  that  I  am  ^; 

9  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way :  That  the 
saying "  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,^  Of  them  which  rChap. 

10  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none.**    Then  Simon  Peter  "  having 
a  sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant,  and  cut  off 

1 1  his  right  ear.    The  "  servant's  name  was  Malchus.     Then  said 
Jesus"  unto  Peter,  Put  up  thy"  sword  into  the  sheath:  *the  ***«» 
cup  which  my  "  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  "  not  drink  it  ? 

*  assembled  *  Judas  therefore  having  received  the  band  of  soldiers 

*  add  the  ^  that  were  coming  *  saith  *  was  standing 
1®  When  therefore  he  said                             ^*  Again  therefore  he  asked  them 
*■  omit  have                                                      **  word 
^^  Those  which  thou  hast  given  me,  1  lost  not  one  of  them. 
*•  Simon  Peter  therefore      *®  And  the        *'  Jesus  therefore  said 
i«  the                                                             "  should  I 
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Contents.  With  the  bejginning  of  this  chapter 
we  enter  upon  a  new  section  of  the  Gospel,  ex- 
tending to  the  close  of  chap.  xix.  The  section 
contains  the  final  assault  of  the  devil  and  the 
world  upon  Jesus.  But  the  struggle  is  of  a  kind 
entirely  different  from  that  contained  in  the  fourth 
or  leading  section  of  the  Gospel,  chaps,  v.-xii. 
There  Jesus  contended  with  His  foes.  Here  He 
submits  Himself  into  their  hands,  and  they  appear 
to  be  the  conquerors.  Yet  they  are  not  really  so. 
God  Himself  takes  up  the  cause  of  His  Son,  and 
so  bears  witness  to  Him,  that  all  the  suffering 
which  He  endures  is  but  a  'lifting  on  high,'  and 
that  the  death  upon  the  cross  is  victory.  The 
first  paragraph  of  this  section  records  the  betrayal 
by  Judas,  and  the  seizure  of  Jesus  by  the  officers  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  accompanied  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Ver.  I.  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  things, 
he  went  forth  wit^  his  disciples  over  the  winter- 
torrent  Eidron.  The  last  discourse  of  Jesus  to 
His  disciples  and  His  intercessory  prayer  to  His 
Father  have  been  spoken ;  and,  from  the  upper 
room  in  which  we  have  already  seen  that  this  took 
place,  Jesus  now  *  went  forth  *  to  meet  the  fate 
that  had  been  prepared  for  Him.  More  than  this 
seems,  however,  to  be  expressed  by  the  word 
•  went  forth.*  It  is  the  solemn  word  by  which  the 
Evangelist  would  express  the  free  surrender  of 
Himself  by  Jesus  to  His  approaching  fate  (comp. 
its  use  in  ver.  4).  It  is  the  continuation  of  His 
'going  forth*  from  the  Father  (chap.  viii.  42). 


Descending  the  steep  slope  then  which  here  leads 
from  the  temple-mount  into  the  valley  bounding 
Jerusalem  on  the  east,  Jesus  first  crossed  the 
bro.)k  which  flowed  down  the  valley,  although  in 
a  course  at  that  date  much  nearer  the  temple  walls 
than  is  indicated  by  its  present  channel.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  theprecise  meaning  of  the  name 
given  to  the  brook.  The  Greek  wor£  may  signify 
either  'The  Kidron*  or  *The  Cedars,*  there  being 
evidence  to  show  that  a  tree  of  dark  foliage,  pro- 
bably a  species  of  cedar,  is  known  in  the  Talmud 
by  the  name  Cedrun,  The  first  signification  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  more  probable,  and  the  appar- 
ently plural  termination  of  the  original  may  be 
easily  explained  :  it  is  the  Grecising  of  the  Aramaic 
name  ending  in  'on,*  as  iEnon,  Kishon,  Amon. 
The  context  compels  us  to  ask  whether  the  name 
is  used  only  in  its  geographical  force,  or  whether 
it  is  associated  in  the  Flvangelist's  mind  with  any 
of  those  deeper  ideas  so  often  connected  by  him 
with  names.  The  epithet  affixed  to  it  guides  us  to 
a  solution  of  this  question.  It  is  the  oiuy  occasion 
on  which  in  the  New  Testament  the  term  *  winter- 
torrent  *  is  applied  to  the  Kidron,  a  term  derived 
from  that  word  *  winter  *  which  we  have  already 
found  used  in  this  Gospel  with  a  reference  deeper 
than  to  the  season  of  the  year  (chap.  x.  22) ;  while 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  symbol  of  tribulation, 
trial,  and  judgment  (Ps.  xviii.  4,  ex.  7,  cxxiv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlvii.  2).  The  Hebrew  name  Kidron  again 
is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to  be  black  or 
dirty,  hence  to  mourn  or  to  be  distressed,  mourners 
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bdnEw. 


^  <Ps.  I 


» Ihemselves  wiih  sackcloth  and     David,  '  the  King  of  Israel '  (chap.  > 


ii.  6,  ilii.  9,  xliii.  l). 
together,  we  cannot 
:s  in  the  Kidion  the 


'i  14. 

Putting  these  coosLderal 
doubt  that  the  Evangdi 

(trcam  of  tioablc,  the  '  wmier-xoirent  oi  soitow 
and  affliction.  If  ve  may  suppose  that  the  stieam 
look  its  name  ftom  the  dark  coloui  given  to  its 
waters  by  the  blotxl  of  the  socrilices  drained  off 
into  its  couise  from  the  temple- mount,  the  mean- 
ing involved  in  the  language  liefore  us  will  be  still 
more  striking.  It  was  over  this  brook  that  Divid 
passed  in  the  darkest  bout  o(  his  hitiloty,  thai  in 
which  he  fled  from  Absalom  (1  Sam.  xv.  23), 
When,  accordingly,  we  observe  that  the  quotation 
injohnxiii.  18  is  from  a  Psalm  (Ps.  xU.)in  which 
the  events  of  that  sad  day  are  commemorated,  and 
that  the  i^uotal'on  is  made  n  'llustrat*on  of  hese 
las  enes  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  seems  ear  ha 
we  are  n  ed  o  bcho  d  ti  his  cross  ng  of  he 
black  mounta  n  orren    the  cross  ng  of   he  tiue 


•  13),  1 


hour  of  a  still  deeper  anguish  than  that  in  which 
His  great  prototype  had  been  involved. — Whew 
wu  »  garden.  Into  the  whioh  he  entered, 
hlmssU  and  hia  dladplea.  The  earden  is  that  of 
Gethsemane  ;  not  so  much  a  goj^ea  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  as  an  orchard,  a  garden  vrith  trees, 
and  these,  as  appears  from  the  derivation  of  iti 
Hebrew  name,  olives.  Peculiar  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  leading  person  of  the  Scene  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  'Himself.' 

Ver.  2.  And  Judaa  >1id,  which  betrayed  him, 
knew  the  place :  foi  Jenu  ofttimea  anemUed 
thither  with  hii  diadplea.  The  '  oftlimes '  must 
refer  to  many  previous  visits  to  the  garden,  and 
not  to  those  connected  with  the  present  brief 
so'oum  in  Jerusalem.     The  omission  at  this  point 

"'  "" "    the    Agony     n  the  garden  baa 

—  pnse    and   been   even 

the  fidelity  of  the 


oAen  occBS  oned  grea 


«  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Yet  it  may  be 
observed  — (1)  That,  while  the  supplementary 
theory  (see  Introdtiction)  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be 
received  in  explanation  of  the  structure  of  our 
Gospel,  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  the  Evan, 
gelist  may  have  felt  himself  justified  in  the  omission 
of  particular  scenes,  because  he  was  aware  that 
they  were  already  well  known,  through  his  pre- 
decessors, to  the  Church.  (2)  That  his  relation 
of  ihe  similar  mental  conflict  and  prayer  in  chap, 
xii.— a  relation  in  which  he  stands  alone — made  it 
both  more  pos^ble  and  more  natural  for  him  to 
omit  thjs  section  here.  {$)  That  his  object  being 
now  10  bring  promincndy  forward  the  calm  majesty 
with  which  Jesus  met  His  final  sufferings,  he  was 
led  to  select  those  parts  of  His  actions  and  words 
■    "y  illustrate  thi 


aim  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists  to  present  u 
with  a  complete  narrative  of  all  the  life  of  Jesus, 
or  of  all  the  aspects  of  His  character  and  work. 
Each  drew  rather  out  of  His  infinite  fulness  what 
was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  design  which  he 
had  himself  in  i(ew,  or  to  the  range  in  which  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  work.  What  we  have 
to  ask  is  not  that  each  shal!  tell  us  all,  but  that 
the  several  narratives  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  No  such  inconsistency  can  be 
urged  here.  The  Agony  is  ibe  illustration  of  the 
words,  '  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  Ihit 
cup  pass  from  me  : '  the  narrative  before  as  is  the 
illustration  of  (he  words,  '  Nevertheless,  not  as  1 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt ; '  and  we  know  that  both 
these  sentences  were  uttered  at  the  same  moment 
by  the  Upa  of  Jesus  {Matt.  XKvi.  w). 

Ver.  3.  Jndai  therefore  having  Tecelved  tbe 
band  ol  eoldlen,  and  offloen  bom  the  oblet 
ptimtM  and  the  PhariMM,  ODmeth  thither  vith 
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Iftntenia  and  torohet  and  weapom.  The  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned  are  in  contrast  with 
those  of  ver.  i,  constituting  the  obverse  side  of 
the  picture,  before  the  *  went  forth '  of  that  verse 
is  again  taken  up  in  ver.  4,  and  thus  illustrating 
the  same  principles  of  structure  as  those  which  met 
us  in  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  xiii.  The  general 
situation  is  set  before  us  from  its  two  different  sides : 
the  first  consisting  of  (i)  Jesus,  (2)  ilis  disciples  ; 
the  second,  of  (i)  Judas,  (2)  the  band  of  soldiers, 
etc.  The  mention  of  *  the  band '  has  been  made  an 
object  of  ridicule,  as  if  it  could  only  mean  '  half 
a  Roman  army.'  The  ridicule  is  groundless,  for 
— (i)  Even  if  we  allow,  what  it  is  extremely  pos- 
sible was  not  the  case,  that  the  band  was  of  its  full 
strength,  it  was  after  all  only  the  same  as  the 
'cohort,*  the  tenth  part  of  a  l^on.  (2)  The 
Romans  in  all  probability  did  not  think  of  one 
man  only  to  be  made  prisoner,  but  of  the  danger 
of  a  popular  tumult.  (3)  In  Acts  xxiiL  23  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  used  upon  a  similar  occasion.  As  the 
band  now  mentioned  was  obtained  from  the  Roman 
authorities,  we  see  that,  from  an  early  period  of 
the  night,  they  must  have  been  led  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  transactions  taking  place.  The 
'  officers '  were  the  servants  of  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees.  The  trees  of  the  garden  made  '  lanterns 
and  torches  *  necessary.  Although  the  moon  was 
near  the  full,  the  Jews  would  imagine  that  Jesus 
might  hide  Himself  in  the  covert  and  so  escape. 

Ver.  4.  Jesus  therefore,  knowing  idl  the 
things  that  were  coming  apon  him,  went  forth. 
It  is  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that  was  about  to 
happen  that  Jesus  speaks  and  acts.  In  this  know- 
ledge He  *went  forth,'  not  n^erely  out  of  the 
garden,  or  out  of  the  shade  of  the  trees  into  the 
moonlight,  or  out  of  the  circle  of  the  disciples, 
hut  (taking  up  again  the  *  went  forth '  of  ver.  i)  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose.  At  this 
instant  the  kiss  of  Judas  mentioned  by  the  first 
two  Evangelists  was  given  (Matt.  xxvi.  49  ;  Mark 
xiv.  45). — ^And  saith  onto  them.  Whom  seek  ye  ? 
The  object  in  all  probability  was  partly  to  allow 
them  to  take  Ilim^  His  hour  being  now  con^ ; 
partly  to  direct  attentioo  to  Himself,  so  that  the 
disciples  might  escape. 

,  Ver.  5.  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  answer  may  perhaps  reveal  the  light  in  which 
Judas  had  represented  Jesus  to  the  Roman  autho- 
rities,— *  of  Nazareth,*  a  Galilean,  prone  to  revolt ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Evangelist  beholds  in  it  one 
of  those  unconscious  prophecies  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples  in  this 
Gospel.  In  chap.  i.  45,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth^  is  one 
of  the  three  great  aspects  in  which  we  are  led  to 
expect  that  we  shall  behold  the  Redeemer. — 
Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  he.  Before  the 
effect  produced  b^  the  reply  is  related,  a  paren- 
thetical clause  is  introduced. — ^And  Judas  also, 
which  betrayed  him,  was  standing  with  them. 
What  is  the  object  of  this  clause  ?  Not  to  explain 
what  afterwards  happened,  as  if  Judas  had  been 
the  first  to  fall,  and  so  to  produce  a  confusion 
which  made  his  companions  also  fall ;  not  merely 
to  awaken  indirectly  a  deeper  feeling  of  abhorrence 
for  the  traitor  who  thus  dared  to  present  himself 
before  his  victim,  and  that,  too,  as  we  learn  from 
the  other  Evangelists,  with  a  kiss ;  least  of  all  in 
order  to  connect  this  Gospel  with  the  earlier  ones, 
its  author  feeling  that  as  he  had  not  told  the  story 
of  the  kiss  of  Judas  it  would  be  well  for  him  at 


least  to  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  been^ven. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  chap.  xiiL  27. 
We  have  before  us  Judas  possessed  by  Satan.  The 
powers  of  evil  are  concentrated  in  him ;  and  to 
bring  him  thus  prominently  forward  as  sharing  the 
(ate  of  others  illustrates  in  the  most  strUcing 
manner  the  victory  of  Jesus  even  in  this  hour  ci 
apparent  defeat  Not  man  only  but  Satan  shall 
fall  prostrate  before  the  Divine  Son ;  and,  if  the 
latter  is  taken  by  His  enemies,  it  b  not  because  of 
their  power  but  because  He  freely  surrenders  Him- 
self into  their  hands  (chap.  x.  10). 

Ver.  6.  When  therefore  he  said  vnto  them, 
I  am  he,  they  went  backwaid  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  It  is  the  Divine  majesty  and  innocence 
of  Jesus  that  produced  the  effect.  Like  the  bujrexs 
and  sellers  in  the  temple,  the  history  of  whose 
terror  at  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  is  vouched 
for  by  the  testimony  of  the  earlier  gospels  as  much 
as  by  that  of  the  fourth,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  awe,  and  fall  before  Him  (comp.  on  chap, 
ii.  16).  As  soon  as  they  recover,  Jesus  repeats  His 
question. 

Ver.  7.  Again  therefore  he  asked  them.  Whom 
seek  ye?  Their  reply  is  in  the  same  terms  as 
before.— And  they  said,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The 
moment  is  come  when  Jesus  is  to  deliver  Himself 
ui),  and  His  sole  concern  now  is  for  the  safety  of 
His  disciples. 

Ver.  8.  Jesus  answered,  I  told  you  that  I  am 
he :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their 
way.  And  then  the  Evangelist  tells  us  of  the 
illustration  which  he  beheld  in  this  of  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  of  Jesus  uttered  not  long  before. 

Ver.  9.  That  the  word  might  be  ftdfllled,  which 
he  spake.  Those  which  thou  haat  given  me,  I  lost 
not  one  of  them.  The  words  thus  referred  to  are 
those  of  chap.  xviL  12.  There  they  primarily  apply 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  safety ;  here  to  what  is,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  temporal  deliverance. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Evangelist  did 
not  understand  this  :  but  the  powers  of  the  world 
and  of  evil  are  so  identified  in  his  eyes  that 
oppression  by,  or  deliverance  from,  the  one  is 
oppression  by,  or  deliverance  from,  the  other. 
1  he  temporal  is  the  shadow  of  the  eternal,  and 
the  principles  working  out  upon  man's  stage  here 
stretch  into  the  long  hereafter.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  temporal 
deliverance  thus  afforded  was  really  a  means  to 
secure  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  disciples.  Seized 
by  the  Roman  guard,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  denied  their  Master  even  more  faithlessly 
than  Peter  was  so  soon  to  do. 

Ver.  10.  Simon  Peter  therefore  having  a 
swoxd  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  And  the 
servant's  name  was  Malchus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  position  of  '  therefore '  in  the  original,  between 
*  Simon  *  and  *  Peter,'  may  be  desired  to  call 
attention  to  the  import  of  the  apostle  s  name.  It 
is  not  Simon  only  who  does  the  act  about  to  be 
mentioned,  but  Simon  who  is  *  Peter,'  the  rock, 
the  bold  and  determined  one.  The  *  servant  *  is 
not  one  of  the  'officers'  formerly  mentioned,  but 
the  high  priest's  own  attendant,  who  may  have 
borne  his  master's  message  to  the  'officers.'  His 
name  was  Malchus,  and  the  mention  of  this  fact, 
as  well  as  of  the  minute  circumstance  that  the  ear 
cut  off  was  the  right  ear,  illustrates  the  personal 
knowledge  posses^  by  John  of  what  he  describes. 
The  earlier  Evangelists,  who  all  mention  the  in- 
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cident,  do  not  give  the  servant*s  name  (Matt.  xxvi. 
51  ;  Mark  xiv.  47  ;  Luke  xxii.  50).  As  the  great 
object  of  John  in  this  passage  is  to  illustrate  the 
pcrrect  submission  of  Jesus  to  the  will  of  His 
heavenly  Father  in  the  *  hour  *  now  come,  nothing 
is  said  of  the  healing  of  the  ear.  Luke  alone  tells 
us  of  it  (chap.  xxii.  51). 

Ver.  II.  iesQB  therefore  said  nnto  Peter,  Pnt 
np  the  tword  into  the  sheath:  the  cap  whioh 
the    Father   hath    given   me,    should   I   not 
drink  it  I    The  aid  of  all  violence  is  disclaimed 
Jesus  speaks  not  of  *thy*  sword  but  of  *the* 
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sword,  and  thus  shows  that  He  can  Himself  resort 
to  no  measure  of  outward  self-defence.  It  is  His 
Father's  will  that  He  should  suffer  and  die,  and 
to  that  will  He  unhesitatingly  resigns  Himself 
The  particular  form  in  which  the  submission  is 
expressed  reminds  us  of  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
(Matt  xxvi.  39),  and  the  same  form  of  expression 
occurs  at  Matt.  xx.  22.  It  appears  to  have  been 
frequent  on  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  man.  Jesus  is 
now  of  His  own  accord  at  the  disposal  of  His 
enemies.  His  words  have  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
steps  for  His  defence. 


x«v.  54. 

66  r^8 :  Luke 

xxii.  54  57. 


Chapter  XVI I  L    12-27. 
yesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

12  "  I  "HEN   the  band'  and  the  *  captain  and*  officers  of  the  «Markvi.«t: 

1 3  -L       Jews  took  Jesus,  and  bound  him,  And  *  led  him  away '  to    etc. 

'  Annas  first ;   for  he  was  father-in-law  to  '  Caiaphas,  ^  which    xxvi.  57. ' 

r  Luke  ui.  2. 

14  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year.*     Now  ''Caiaphas  was  he  «/chap  xi.49, 
which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one 

15  man  should  die  for  the  people.    And  'Simon  Peter  followed  ' ^"^''j^j^JJ*- 
Jesus,  and  so  did  another  disciple :  that  disciple  was   known    jJ^JJ^^^^. 
unto  the  high  priest,  and  *  went  in  with  Jesus  into  the  "^  Palace "  ^^-^^^^^^^ 

16  of  the  high  priest.     But  ^  Peter  stood   at   the  door   without,  ^^auxx^^^ 
Then  went  out  that '  other  disciple,'  which  was  known  unto  the 
high  priest,'  and  spake  unto  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought 

17  in  Peter.     Then  saith  the  damsel ''^  that  kept  the  door"  unto 
Peter,  Art  not "  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples }     He 

18  saith,  I  am  not.     And  the  servants  and  ■  *  officers  stood  "  there,  AVer  3. 
who  had  made  a  'fire  of  coals;"  for  it  was  cold:  and  they  »chap. xxi.9. 
warmed  "  themselves :  and  *  Peter  stood  with  them,  and  warmed  *Ver  ?5. 

19  himself**     The  high  priest  then  "  asked  Jesus  of  his  disciples, 

20  and  of  his  doctrine.*'*    Jesus  answered  him,  '  I  spake  openly"  /Matt. xxvi. 
to  the  world  ;  I  ever  ** taught  in  the'®  synagogue,  and  in  the  «^'''*p-^-5» 
'  temple,'*  whither  the  Jews  always  resort ;"  and  in  secret  have 

21  I  said"  nothing.      Why  askest   thou    me?   ask   them  which 
heard  '*   me,   what   I   have   said   unto   them  ;   behold,   they  ** 

22  know  what  '•  I  said.     And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,"  one  of 

»  The  band  of  soldiers  therefore  '  add  the  '  omit  away 

*  which  was  high  priest  of  that  year        •  add  he  •  court 

'  omit  Then  went  out  that  *  The  other  disciple  therefore 

•  add  went  forth  ^^  The  damsel  therefore  "  add  saith 
"  omit  not                      **  were  standing 

'*  having  made  a  fire  of  charcoal  "  were  warming 

"  and  Peter  also  was  with  them,  standing  and  warming  himself 

»'  therefore  "  teaching         "  I  have  spoken  boldly 

^^  omit  the  '*  temple-courts  "  where  all  the  Jews  assemble 

"'  i  spake  '*  have  heard  **  these 

**  the  things  that  '^  bad  said  these  things 
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the  officers  which  stood  by  *  struck  Jesus  "^  with  the  palm  of"  »Camp.  Am 


JODU.  •  4. 


23  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  hi^h  priest  so  ?    Jesus  #  Mao. 
answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil :    xuc  3. 


24  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ?     Now "  Annas  had  sent  ** 

25  him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest.     ^  And  Simon  Peter  /Ma£t.  jawi 
^ stood  and  warmed'*  himself.     They  said  therefore  unto  him,    "▼;^-7*i 

'      Luke  MMMU 

Art  not "  thou  also  one  of  his  disciples  ?     He  denied  it,    and    ^^^ 

26  said,  I  am  not.     One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  being 

A/j kinsman**  ''whose  ear  Peter  cut  off, saith,  Did  not  I  see  thee  rVer.  xa 

27  in  the  garden  with  him  ?     Peter  then  '*   denied  again :  and 
immediately  '  the  cock  crew.  xChap.xm.3i. 

••  omii  the  palm  of  '^  omit  Now  *^  Annas  therefore  sent 

•*  was  standing  and  warming        '*  omit  not  *'  omit  it 

•♦  being  a  kinsman  of  him  **  therefore 


Contents.  We  have  in  this  passage  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
toeether  with  the  three  denials  of  the  Apostle  Feter. 
The  difficulties  of  the  passage,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  earlier  Gospels,  are  unques- 
tionably great.  Our  first  aim  must  be  to  under- 
stand the  narrative  as  it  is  here  presented  to  us, 
without  regard  to  any  other  narratives  that  we 
possess. 

Ver.  12.  The  band  of  aoldien  therefore,  and 
the  captain,  and  the  officexs  of  the  Jews,  took 
Jeeua  and  bound  him.  The  words  addressed  by 
Jesus  to  Peter  lend  boldness  to  His  cowardly  foes. 
They  see  that  no  further  resistance  is  to  be  offered. 
A  passive  victim  is  before  them ;  and  they  seize 
and  bind  Him. 

Ver.  13.  And  led  him  to  Annas  first,  for  he 
was  father-in-law  to  Gaiaphas  which  was  high 
priest  of  that  year.  The  word  '  first '  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  may  be  used  only  with  reference  to 
the  narrative  that  follows ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  we  have  here  another  instance,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  already  met  in  chap.  iii.  24,  of  the 
clear  and  decided  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  corrects  impressions  drawn 
from  the  incomplete  statements  of  the  earlier 
Gospels.  In  the  latter  we  read  only  of  a  hearing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  Annas.  That  Jesus  was  taken 
before  Annas  '  first '  is  the  statement  of  John,  and 
the  very  distinctness  with  which  it  is  made  is  no 
small  evidence  that  we  are  dealing  with  real 
history. 

Ver.  14.  Now  Gaiaphas  was  he  who  had  given 
connsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  shonld  die  for  the  people.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  words  obviously  indicates  that  the 
reason  why  Jesus  was  taken  to  Annas  first  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  mere /act  of  his  relationship  to 
Caiaphas,  but  that  it  is  to  be  sought  also  in  that 
character  of  the  latter  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
influence  the  former.  By  the  reference  made  to 
chap.  xi.  50  we  arc  reminded  that,  in  his  hostility 
to  Jesus,  Caiaphas  had  lost  self-control,  and  had 
become  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  higher 
powers  who  were  urging' him  onward  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  guilt.  Either,  therefore,  the  Jews 
thought  that  the  hostility  to  Jesus  raging  in  his 
breast   must  have  already  influenced   his  whole 


family  circle  (comp.  chaps,  vi.  71,  xiii.  26),  or 
they  hoped  that  Annas,  if  not  as  yet  so  deeply 
implicated  in  the  plot  as  his  son-in-law,  might  now 
be  persuaded  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  their 
plans.  It  was  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Annas, 
whose  influence,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  was 
very  great  in  Jerusalem.  Before  this  powerful 
man  then  Jesus  stands,  bound,  submissive,  know* 
ing  the  fate  that  is  before  Him.  Resting  upon 
this  as  its  background,  we  have  now  what  the 
Evangelist,  as  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  see,  is 
greatly  concerned  to  describe,  the  faithlessness  of 
Peter. 

Ver.  15.  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesoa,  and 
so  did  another  disciple.  Although  not  certain, 
it  is  upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  the  '  other 
disciple '  thus  unnamed  is  John  himself.  He  and 
Peter  may  have  fled  at  first  with  the  others  ;  but, 
if  so,  they  had  immediately  returned.  The  name 
given  to  Simon  is  again  important  We  have 
already  seen  at  ver.  9  the  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelist  brings  out  the  force  of  'Peter.'  Of 
that  force  we  must  not  here  lose  sight.  Simon  is 
still  *  the  rock,*  notwithstanding  what  he  is  about 
to  do.  It  is  the  very  fact  indeed  that  he  is  *  Peter* 
which  shows  how  terrible  is  the  moment,  and  how 
deep  the  stab  inflicted  upon  Jesus.  But  so  far  is 
John  from  wishing  to  depreciate  his  fellow-apostle 
that  he  regards  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  defection,  as  the  lion  of  the  apostolic 
band,  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  had  given  the  name 
Peter  in  order  to  indicate  his  boldness,  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  himself  stood  side  by  side,  in 
years  at  the  time  he  wrote  long  gone  by,  fronting 
undismayed  the  very  judges  who  made  him  tremble 
now.  At  the  door  opening  into  the  high  priest's 
'  court '  Peter  is  stopped.  It  is  indeed  only  for  a 
few  moments,  but  they  are  full  of  weight  for  the 
understanding  of  the  narrative.  During  them 
Jesus  passes  through.  The  two  apostles  do  not 
pass  through  at  the  same  instant :  John  alone  finds 
immediate  admittance ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that,  before  Peter  has  well  begun  his  parley 
at  the  door,  Jesus  will  be  out  of  sight.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  accidental  circumstance  the  two 
aposUes  would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all.  This 
circumstance  is  next  related. — And  that  disciple 
was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  he  went 
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in  with  Jesus  into  the  court  of  the  high  priest. 
Reserving  until  we  come  to  the  close  of  ver.  27 
any  inauiry  into  the  question  whether  the  '  high 
priest  *  here  spoken  of  was  Annas  or  Caiaphas,  we 
remark  only  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  by  what 
means  John  was  known  to  him.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  the  circumstance,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  relatives  of  the  Apostle 
were  persons  in  easy  circumstances  (Mark  L  20). 
Thus  known,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
entrance  into  the  court. 

Ver.  16.  But  Peter  stood  ftt  the  door  without. 
Peter  is  stopped  at  the  door  ;  and,  while  he  stands 
there,  Jesus  is  lost  to  his  view. — The  other  dis- 
ciple  therefore,  which  was  known  unto  the 
high  priest,  went  forth  and  spake  unto  her  that 
kept  the  door,  and  brought  in  Peter.  The  cir- 
cumstance thus  related  is  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  and  it  is  related  in  the  most  simple 
manner. 

Ver.  17.  The  damsel  therefore  that  kept  the 
door  saith  unto  Peter,  Art  thou  also  one  of  this 
man's  disciples?  He  saiUi,  I  am  not.  The 
maid  knew  that  John  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  Peter  leads 
her  to  suppose  that  the  latter  must  also  be  one  of 
them.  She  asks  the  question,  and  the  first  denial 
takes  place.  As  Peter  enters  the  court,  he  says, 
'I  am  not.'  A  little  incident  is  now  mentioned 
which,  slight  as  it  seems,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  servants  and  the  offlceis 
were  standing  there,  having  made  a  fire  of 
charooal ;  for  it  was  cold,  and  they  were  warm- 
ing themselves ;  and  Peter  also  was  with  them, 
standing  and  warming  himself.  These  '  servants ' 
and  'officers,'  it  must  be  remembered,  are  those 
who  had  so  recently  laid  hold  of  Jesus,  and  who 
were  the  instruments  of  His  sufferings.  They  had 
made  a  fire  of  charcoal,  a  circumstance  in  itself 
exceedingly  natural  in  the  cold  of  that  spring 
night ;  and  at  it  they  stood  and  warmed  them- 
selves. 'Peter*  also  *with  them*  was  standing 
and  warming  himself.  Such  seems  at  first  to  be 
the  sole  meaning  of  the  words :  but  the  clause 

*  for  it  was  cold,*  reminding  us  of  chap.  x.  22  and 
chap.  xiii.  30,  forces  upon  us  the  impression  that 
the  Evangelist  has  something  more  in  view  than 
the  simple  fact  apparent  to  the  first  glance  at  the 
words  employed  oy  him.  The  fact  is  historical. 
We  know  that  even  from  the  other  Gospels.  But 
it  is  more  than  historical.  To  the  symbolic  eye  of 
John  it  has  a  deeper  meaning.  In  this  ni^ht  of 
cold  he  sees  Peter  associating  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  Jesus,  perhaps  consulting  his  own 
comfort  while  his  Master  suffers,  at  all  events 
putting  himself  in  a  position  where  the  faithless- 
ness that  had  already  led  to  his  first  denial  must 
gain  stren^h  ;  and  he  thus  prepares  us  to  expect 
that  the  sm  of  which  he  has  been  already  guilty 
may,  probably  will,  be  followed  by  a  still  greater 
fall.    Whether  this  idea  is  brought  out  also  by  the 

*  fire  of  charcoal '  is  more  difficult  to  say.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  it  is,  for  the  word  is  not  used  by 
the  other  Evangelists ;  '  coals  of  charcoal  *  are  in 
the  Old  Testament  one  of  the  symbols  of  Divine 
judgment  (Ps.  xviii.  13,  cxx.  4,  cxl.  10) ;  and  this 
symbolic  meaning  may  be  extended  to  chap.  xxi. 
9,  the  only  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
where  we  find  the  word.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  enough  to  show  that  ver.  18  is  not 
simply  historical.      The    peculiar  spirit  of   the 


Evangelist  appears  in  it,  and  we  have  thus  the 
less  occasion  for  surprise  if  we  meet  in  the  narra- 
tive other  traces  of  the  same  spirit. 

Ver.  19.  The  high  priest  therefore  asked  Jesus 
of  his  disdples  and  of  his  teaching.  Again 
reserving  for  the  moment  any  inquiry  as  to  who 
the  '  high  priest  *  here  spoken  of  was,  and  also  as 
to  the  special  character  of  the  investigation  itself, 
we  remark  only  that  the  object  of  the  narrative  is 
to  direct  our  attention  mainly  to  Jesus.  The 
Evangelist  would  place  Him  before  us  in  the 
dignity  and  calmness  with  which  He  bore  His 
sunerings,  as  well  as  in  the  consciousness  of  that 
perfect  innocence  through  which  He  was  able  to 
confront,  and  really  to  defeat.  His  enemies  in  what 
seemed  the  very  height  of  their  power.  To  this, 
accordingly,  he  immediately  proceeds. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Jesus  answered  him,  I  have 
spoken  boldly  to  the  world:  I  ever  taught  in 
synagogue  and  in  the  temple-oourts,  where  all 
the  Jews  assemble,  and  in  secret  I  spake  nothing^ 
Why  askest  thou  me?  Ask  them  which  have 
heard  me  what  I  have  said  unto  them :  behold, 
these  know  the  things  that  I  said.  The  answer 
is  dignified,  self-possessed,  and  calm.  Jesus  sim- 
ply makes  His  appeal  to  the  frank  openness  of 
His  whole  past  teaching.  He  is  willing  to  cast 
Himself  even  on  the  testimony  of  His  enemies. 
They  know  what  He  has  spoken,  and  He  has  no 
need  to  fear  if  they  tell  the  truth.  At  the  same 
time  the  words  are  intended  to  rebuke  the  hypo- 
crisy of  those  who  pretended  a  wish  to  know  more 
about  His  teaching,  when  in  truth  they  sought 
only  a  pretext  for  accusation.  The  mention  of 
*  the  world  *  and  of  *  all '  the  Jews  lends  great  force 
to  what  is  said. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  said  these  things, 
one  of  the  offlceis  which  stood  by  struck  Jesus 
with  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high 
priest  so  ?  When  we  remember  that  the  '  court ' 
in  which  the  examination  was  going  on  could  not 
be  large,  it  seems  probable  that  this  '  officer  *  said 
to  have  been  'standing  by*  was  one  of  those 
referred  to  in  ver.  18  as  the  officers  who  'stood  * 
by  the  fire.  If  so,  the  circumstance  is  important, 
as  showing  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Jesus  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  given.  Under  no  circumstances  indeed 
can  he  have  been  far  off ;  and  the  fact  is  to  be  kept 
in  view,  for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  his  first  and  his  subsequent  denials. 
The  blow  was  a  rude,  perhaps  a  cruel  one.  It 
was  also  wholly  unprovoked,  for  in  the  answer  of 
Jesus  there  had  been  no  want  of  courtesy.  Yet  it 
failed  to  disturb  in  the  least  degree  the  equanimity 
of  the  Sufferer,  or  to  provoke  Him  out  of  His 
spirit  of  submission  to  His  Heavenly  Father*s 
will. 

Ver.  23.  Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken 
evil,  hear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why 
smitest  thou  me?  'Bear  witness*  here  is  cer- 
tainly not  equivalent  to  'prove  by  bearing  testi- 
mony in  a  regular  manner,*  an  injunction  which 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  It  is  simply  the 
solemn  word  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  Jesus  is  where  He  is  by  Divine 
appointment;  and  everything  relating  to  His 
present  state  bears  impress  of  the  solemnity  of  His 
position. — It  is  precisely  in  John's  manner  that  no 
answer  to  these  words  is  recorded.  The  picture 
of  submission  is  complete.  Mere  historical  detail, 
such  as  might  satisfy  curiosity,  is  of  subordinate 
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interest  to  the  Evangelist.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  is  the  case  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  helps  to 
throw  light  upon  that  structure  of  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 

Ver.  24.  Annas  therefore  aent  him  bound  to 
OidAphas  the  high  priest.  The  difficulty  con- 
nected with  these  words  will  be  best  explained 
when  we  have  completed  the  consideration  of  the 
three  following  verses.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  in  the  original  Annas  is  so 
introduced  to  our  notice  as  to  lead  as  directly  back 
to  the  *  Annas  *  of  ver.  13. 

Ver.  25.  And  Simon  reter  was  standing  and 
warming  himself.  The  remarkable  taking  up 
again  in  these  words  of  the  fact  already  mentioned 
in  ver.  18  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention.  As  far 
as  mere  history  is  concerned,  the  words  are  un- 
necessary. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  ex- 
planation of  their  presence  here  but  that  they  are 
designed  to  elucidate  the  idea  of  the  scene  about 
to  be  described.  Peter  is  no  longer  only  near  the 
door ;  he  is  within  the  court.  He  is  no  longer 
only  in  the  cold ;  he  is  wsu'ming  himself  at  the 
charcoal  fire.  He  is  no  longer  only  with  John ; 
he  is  along  with  the  servants  and  officers  of  the 
Jews.  Everything  corresponds  to  that  more  de- 
termined, tfaiat  double,  denial  of  our  Lord  now 
to  be  described.— They  said  therefore  unto  him. 
Art  thou  also  one  of  his  disciples  ?  He  denied 
and  said,  I  am  not.  We  arc  not  told  who  asked 
the  question.  The  general  pronoun  *they'  is 
used.  In  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evangelists 
we  find  that,  according  to  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  this 
denial  was  drawn  forth  by  '  another  maid ; '  accord^ 
ing  to  Mark  xiv.  69  by  *  t>ie  maiJ,'  probably  the 
maid  of  the  porch  ;  according  to  Luke  xxii.  58  by 
'another  man.*  In  John  we  have  what  seems  the 
solution  of  these  apparent  discrepancies.  It  was 
not  one  person  only  that  thus  spoke  to  Peter.  The 
remark  was  made  by  many, — m  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  by  Qiany  at  the  same  time ;  and  Peter 
(as  is  even  implied  m  Mark  xiv.  70)  repeated  his 
answer  to  one  after  another.  The  'they'  thus 
suggests  what  was  the  true  course  of  events.  The 
second  denial,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  72,  was  in  bold- 
ness and  recklessness  an  advance  upon  the  first. 
At  ver.  17  only  the  word  'saith*  is  usedj  now 
'denied  and  said.* 

Ver.  26.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  high 
priest,  being  a  kinsman  of  him  whose  ear  Peter 
cut  ofl^  saitA,  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  him  ?  It  is  natural  to  ask  why  mention  is 
made  of  the  relationship  between  the  servant  who 
asks  this  question  and  the  other  servant  who  had 
suflered  through  Peter*s  hasty  zeal.  The  probable 
answer  is,  that  the  circumstance  is  not  merely 
historical,  but  that  it  aids  in  developing  the  idea 
which  the  Evangelist  has  in  view.  It  heightens 
the  effect.  This  man  would  ask  his  question  with 
far  more  bitterness  than  the  others  (comp.  the 
expression  of  Luke  when  he  says  in  chap.  xxii.  59, 
*he  confidently  affirmed  *).  He  had  been  person- 
ally aggrieved  by  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  kins- 
man. His  question  too  is  much  more  pointed, — 
not  whether  Peter  is  one  of  the  disciples,  but 
whether  his  own  eyes  had  not  seen  him  but  a  little 
before  upon  a  spot  which  he  could  name. 

Ver.  27.  Again  therefore  Peter  denied. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  adjurations  mentioned  by 
the  first  two  Evangelists. — And  immediately  the 
cock  crew.  All  else  recorded  in  the  earlier 
Gospels  is  omitted. 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  bock  opoo 
the  whole  narrative  from  ver.   12  to  the  present 
point,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
difficulties  presented  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  narratives  of  the  first  three  Evangelists.    As 
to  those  connected  with  the  three  denials  of  Peter, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  what  has 
been  already  said  on  ver.  25.     We  may  only 
notice  that  a  use  of  the  pronoun  '  thej  *  exactly 
similar    to    its    use   in  that  verse  meets  ns  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  73  and  Mark  xiv.  70  when  com- 
pared with  Luice  xxii.  59  and  John  xviiL  26.     In 
these  passages  the  third  denial  is  in  question,  and 
in  the  first  two  Evangelists  it  is  drawn  forth  by 
'  them  that  stood  by,  in  the  last  two  by  a  sir^e 
person.      The  solution  depends  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  with 
regard  to  the  second  denial  in  John.     Not  one 
only  but  many  of  the  eager  and  excited  spectatcis 
would  ask  the  Question,  and  of  that  number  Luke 
and   John  might    easily  single  out   the    person 
peculiarly  prominent.      AU    three  denials   took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  high  priest's  house,  and 
within  the  range  of  both  the  lieht  and  the  heat  of 
the  fire  that  had  been  kindled  there, — the  first, 
immediately  after  Peter  had  been  brought  into 
the  court ;  the  second,  when  he  had  retired  into 
the  opening  of  the  porch  but  was  still  within  hear- 
ing  of  remarks  made  around  the  fire  (Matt.  xxvi. 
71);'  the  third,  when  he  was  again  more  fully 
within  the  court. 

From  the  denials  of  Peter  we  pass  to  the  nature 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  here  recorded  and  to  the  judge 
before  whom  it  took  place.  Is  the  trial  described 
i>y  John  the  same  as  that  of  which  an  account  is 
given  us  by  Matthew  (chap.  xxvi.  57-68)  ?  or  is  it 
a  preliminary  examination,  having  the  nature  of  a 
|>recogni(ion,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  more  formal  trial  before 
the  Sanhcdrin?  The  impression  produced  by 
the  narrative- is  that  it  was  the  latter ;  that  it  is  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  taken  before  Annas 
'first,*  and  that  at  it  therefore  Annas  presided. 
Yet  two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation,— the  first,  that  Caiaphas,  not  Annas, 
appears  to  l)e  the  high  priest  so  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  John  xviii.  15-22 ;  the  second,  that 
in  Matthew's  Gospel  the  first  denial  of  Peter  is 
related  ajter  xYi^publu-  trial  is  finished,  while  here, 
on  the  supposition  of  which  we  speak,  it  will  be 
distinctly  stated  to  have  taken  place  before  that 
trial  began.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  Annas  may  be  *  the  high  priest  *  of 
vers.  15-22.  Though  he  had  been  deposed  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  the  office  was,  according 
to  the  provision  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  life ; 
and  a  Jew  like  John  might  well  speak  of  him  as 
still  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  title  (comp.  I^uke 
iii.  2).  But  if  this  solution  is  not  very  probable, 
there  is  another  which  fairly  meets  the  case.  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  may  have  occupied  apartments  in  the 
same  house  surrounding  the  *  court '  of  our  narra- 

1  The  first  impression  pi^oduced  by  this  verse  is  that  the 
word  *  there '  in  it  relates  to  the  interior  of  the  porch.  But 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  think  that  many  would  be 
standing  in  such  a  place.  l*hey  may  have  been  around 
it,  even  within  it.  where  it  opened  into  the  '  court : '  in  its 
deeper  receskses  they  certainly  would  not  be.  In  this  point 
of  view  fi[reat  interest  and  importance  attach  to  an  alterna- 
tive reading  of  Matt.  xxvi.  7x,  which  is  very  probablv  the 
true  reading,— not  'and  saitti  unto  them  that  were  ther^. 
This  fellow  was  with  ^esus  of  Nazareth.'  but  *  and  soith 
unto  them,  There  this  fcUovi  also  was  with  Jesus  c' 
Nazareth.' 
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live.  The  structure  of  higher-class  houses  in  Pales- 
tine, the  relationship  of  the  persons  themselves, 
and  the  customs  of  tne  East  I^ad  not  unnaturally 
to  such  a  view ;  and  it  was  very  early  entertained. 
But  if  so,  though  Jesus  was  really  taken  to  Annas, 
Caiaphas  would  in  all  probability  be  present  at  the 
examination  ;  and,  thus  present,  his  more  youthful 
years  and  the  passionateness  of  his  rage  against 
Jesus  would  lead  him  to  act  the  prominent  part 
which  is  assigned  to  him.  The  second  difficulty 
is  still  more  easily  met.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  the 
tendency  of  its  author  (of  which  we  had  a  marked 
illustration  in  considering  the  supper  at  Bethany 
in  chap.  xii. )  to  group  his  particulars  according  to 
their  substance,  rather  than  in  strict  chronological 
arrangement.  Such  may  well  be  his  object  in 
chap.  xxvL  69-75,  ''liere  the  three  denials  are 
obviously  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  to 
each  other.  We  seem  even  to  be  furnished  with 
a  hint  to  this  effect  by  the  words  of  ver.  69,  *  Now 
Peter  sat  without  in  the  porch.*  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that,  at  the  clae  of  the  trial,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion and  bustle  of  the  moment,  and  when  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  were  hurrying  Him  away,  after 
having  so  far  accomplished  their  object,  a  person 
of  Peter's  impetuous  disposition  would  continue 
sitting  in  the  porch.  Inhere  is  indeed  another 
difficulty,  connected  with  ver.  24  of  our  passage ; 
where,  after  Caiaphas  has  taken  the  part  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  Annas  is  said  to  have  'sent* 

iesus  to  him.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome 
y  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  *  had 
sent ;  *  and  the  particle  connecting  the  verse  with 
those  preceding  it  is  undoubtedly  not  'now*  but 
*  therefore.*    Yet  wc  may  well  suppose  that  the 


reference  is  to  the  public  trial  which  was  yet  to 
take  place  before  Caiaphas  as  high  priest  by  law: 
in  this  capacity,  and  not  in  the  more  private 
one  in  which  he  had  been  acting  at  the  investiga- 
tion before  Annas,  he  is  now  to  have  Jesus  sent  to 
him.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  fact 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  those  details 
which  would  throw  light  upon  the  customs  of  the 
time,  we  shall,  while  not  den)ring  that  some 
difficulty  still  remains,  be  able  to  rest  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
narrative. 

One  word  more  may  be  permitted  in  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  three  denials  of  Peter  are. 
presented  to  us  by  John.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  given  in  two  groups,  and  that  between 
the  two  there  is  advance ;  the  effect  is  heightened 
as  we  proceed.  Thus,  in  the  first  group  there  is 
only  one  denial :  in  the  second  there  are  two. 
The  first  takes  place  at  a  moment  when  Jesus  has 
passed  out  of  Peter's  sight :  the  second  and  third 
at  a  moment  when  Jesus  is  under  Peter's  eye, — 
bound,  yet  patient  and  submissive.  The  first  is 
made  when  Peter  is  as  yet  with  John  :  the  second 
and  third  when  he  has  associated  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  Jesus.  At  the  moment  of  the  first 
Peter  is  in  the  *cold  ;*  at  that  of  the  second  and 
third  he  has  seated  himself  at  the  fire  of  charcoaL 
The  first  is  expressed  by  *  Peter  saith  :*  the  second 
and  third  are  much  more  emphatic,  'he  denied 
and  said,*  '  he  denied  again.*  So  many  particulars 
warrant  the  inference  that  here,  as  in  various  other 
passages  of  his  Gospel,  John  sees  the  historical 
facts  with  which  he  deals  presenting  themselves  in 
two  pictures,  both  unfolding  the  same  truth,  but  in 
a  climactic  form. 


Chapter  XVIII.  28-XIX.  \6a. 

First  Part,  XVHI.  28-40. 
Jesus  before  Pilate. 

28  npHEN  ""led  they*  Jesus  from  Caiaphas*  unto  *the  hall  of 

JL       judgment:'   and  it  was  early;*   and  they  themselves 
^  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,'  lest  they  should  *  be  defiled  ; 

29  but  that  they*  might  eat  the  passover.     Pilate  then'  went  out 
unto  them,  and  said,'  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 

30  man }     They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not  a 
malefactor,'  we  would  "  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee. 

31  Then  said  Pilate"  unto  them,  Take  ye  him,"  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law.     The  Jews  therefore  "  said  unto  him, 

32  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death :  ^  That  the 
saying**  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  'signifying 

33  what"  death  he  should  die."     Then  Pilate  entered  into  the 

*  They  lead  therefore  •  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas        •  into  the  palace 

^  add  morning  *  that  they  might  not                       •  omit  that  they 

'  therefore       *  saith  •  If  this  man  were  not  an  evil-doer            **^  should 

*»  Pilate  therefore  said  "  Take  him  yourselves                   "  omit  therefore 

**  word  **  by  what  manner  of              *•  he  was  about  to  die 
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judgment  hall  again,"  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him, 

34  ^  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?     Jesus  answered  him,"  -^Jff^JiS^ 
Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it "  thee    J^'. 

35  of"  me?  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine  own  nation 
and  the  ^ chief  priests  have"'  delivered  thee  unto  me:  what  ^J^^ 

36  hast  thou  done  ?  Jesus  answered,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  ^^^^f:  ^ 
world :  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  **"^  ^  '* 
servants  fight,"  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews: 

37  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore  said 
unto  him.  Art  thou  a  king  then  ? "  Jesus  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,"  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  '*  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 

the  truth.     '  Every  one  that  is  *  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice.  « %?<*»!*• 

38  Pilate  saith  unto  him.  What  is  truth?    And  when  he  had  said  *.Uohiiu.ai, 

^  '  m.  19. 

this,  he  went  out "  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them, 

39  '  I  find  in  him  no  fault*'  at  all}^  ""But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  'JJ^^lST^ 
I  should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  passover:  will  ye  there-    ^j;,*? 

40  fore  that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?    Then  ^ 
cried  they  all  again,*'  saying,  '"Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas. 
Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 


*'  Pilate  therefore  entered  again  into  the  palace        **  omit  him       "  omit  it 
*•  concerning  '*  ^//r/'/have  **  strive 

••  A  king  art  thou  then  ?  **  have  1  been  bom 

•*  and  to  this  end  have  I  come      *®  forth  •'  crime 

•*  omit  at  all  ■•  They  cried  out  therefore  again 


att.  xzvU. 
i5-«i ;  Mark 

Lake  zadii. 
x8,  x^^ 
MActsiii   14. 


Contents.  From  the  examination  before 
Caiaphas  we  are  taken  to  the  trial  before  Pilate. 
The  scene  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Gospel,  alike  in  its  selection  of 
incidents  and  vividness  of  description,  and  in 
that  tragic  under-current  of  thought  by  which 
it  reveals  the  humiliation,  the  condemnation,  and 
the  shame  of  the  guilty  Jews,  while  they  clamour 
for  judgment  upon  One  whom  a  heathen  would 
have  set  free.  Again  and  again,  in  rejecting  their 
true  King,  they  confess  the  d^radation  to  which 
they  have  reduced  themselves,  until  at  last  that 
degradation  culminates  in  words  implying  the 
forfeiture  of  all  that  had  distinguished  Judaism,  all 
that  of  which  it  had  been  most  proud.  The  passage 
contains  one  of  those  double  pictures  whicn  mark 
the  style  of  John,  and  the  incidents  of  the  two 
pictures  are  so  arranged  that  the  second  exhibits 
an  advance  upon  the  first. 

Ver.  28.  They  lead  tiieref ore  Jesus  from  the 
honse  of  GaiapliaB  into  the  palace,  and  it  was 
early  morning.  The  '  palace '  here  spoken  of 
was  in  all  probability  a  part  of  the  castle  of 
Antonia  at  tne  north-west  comer  of  the  temple- 
mount.  Pilate  had  come  for  the  time  from  Csesarea 
to  reside  here,  in  order  more  effectually  to  repress 
the  disturbances  apt  to  arise  at  the  season  of  the 
Passover.  The  hour,  immediately  after  'cock- 
crowing,'  was  certainly  not  later  than  3  or  3.30 
A.M.  It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  Jews 
should  lead  Jesus  to  Pilate  at  such  an  hour. 
During  the  whole  night  of  the  Passover  the  city 


would  be  in  commotion ;  on  this  night  in  particular 
they  were  prepared  for  disturbuice  (comp.  on 
chap,  xviii.  3);  and  the  governor  would  certainly 
be  ready  to  receive  any  delinquent  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  Pilate  does  not  take  his 
formal  seat  on  the  tribunal  until  6  A.M.  (chap, 
xix.  14),  the  hour  before  which,  according  to 
Roman  law,  no  judge  was  entitled  to  pronounce 
judgment. 

£xA  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  palace, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  might  eat 
the  passover.  In  a  commentary  such  as  the 
present,  where  space  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  these  words  must  be  very 
briefly  stated.  Looked  at  in  their  present  context, 
the  words  '  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover  *  can 
refer  to  nothing  but  the  Paschal  meal  properly  so 
called,  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  meals  of  the 
Paschal  season.  Thus,  however,  the  expression 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Paschal  Supper  had  not 
been  celebrated  on  the  evening  prerious  to  the 
events  now  passing,  but  that  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  evening  of  the  day  now  begun. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Evangelists  dis- 
tinctly state  that  it  was  from  the  Paschal  Supper 
that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  rose  when  they  went 
into  the  garden,  and  when  the  betrayal  took  place. 
These  Evangelists  and  John  thus  appear  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  one  another.  We  have  to 
do  with  the  question  now  only  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  verse  before  us.  That  verse  cannot 
mean  that  the  Jews  referred  to  in  it  were  looking 
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forward  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  about  to  begin,  or  just  begun. 
The  hour  was  probably  3  or  3.30  A.M.  The 
Passover  was  a  night-festival.  It  certainly  would 
not  begin  till  the  ^ening  was  well  advanced  ;  that 
is,  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  had  to  pass  from 
the  point  at  which  we  are  now  standing  till  we 
reach  it.  These  hours  include  a  sunset,  the  time 
at  which  uncleanness  of  a  much  more  serious  kind 
than  that  produced  by  entering  into  the  house  of 
a  Gentile  was  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
washing  with  water.  The  Jews  could  have  no 
fear  that  by  entering  into  Pilate's  hall  they  would 
unfit  themselves  for  eating  a  Paschal  meal  to  be 
celebrated  the  following  evening.  But  if  it  be  so, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words?  The  answer  is, — 
they  were  afraid  that  they  mieht  lose  their  Passover. 
The  meal  was  not  yet  ended  m  the  city.  Jerusalem 
was  crowded  at  the  time  :  a  very  large  number  of 
lambs  had  to  be  killed  and  roasted  after  3  P.  M.  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  close  the  feast 
in  every  Jewish  family  by  midnight.  The  cele- 
bration must  have  gone  on  the  whole  night 
through.  Now  the  persons  here  referred  to  had 
been  mterrupted  in  their  feast  They  may  have 
sat  down  to  the  supper;  but,  before  they  had 
finished,  Judas  had  been  with  them,  his  offer 
made,  his  plans  accepted.  They  had  hastily  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  had  rushed  out  to  the  garden, 
resolving  to  return  and  finish  their  meal  before 
daybreak.  They  had  failed  in  this  :  yet  they  will 
take  one  step  more.  They  will  try  to  obtain  firom 
the  Roman  governor  the  pronouncing  of  a  final 
sentence  upon  their  victim.  If,  however,  this  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  quickly.  We  shall 
see  immediately  the  marks  of  haste  upon  the 
narrative.  From  their  haste  came  most  naturally 
their  scrupulousness  at  the  thought  of  entering 
Pilate's  house.  To  think  that  they  would  have  been 
thus  scrupulous  had  there  been  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  to  pass  before  they  should  be  called 
to  eat  the  Passover,  is  at  variance  with  every  feeling 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  prescriptions  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  They  were  scrupulous  because 
they  desired  to  eat  7inth(mt  an  hours  delay.  They 
had  lost  time  already ;  the  night  was  flying  fast ; 
the  morning  light  would  soon  appear;  it  would 
be  too  late  then :  no  interruption  that  can  be 
escaped  must  be  allowed  :  they  would  not  go  into 
the  palace  '  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but 
might  eat  the  Passover.*  It  is  here  that  we  see 
the  marks  of  rapid  action  spoken  of  above :  the 
effect  of  the  true  reading  and  the  true  rendering 
beinc^  to  bring  the  two  verbs  *be  defiled*  and 
*  eat  into  close  connection  with  each  other.  The 
Jews  were  afraid  of  defilement  at  that  moment, 
because  at  that  moment  they  were  desirous  to 
complete  their  feast.  It  may  j>erhaps  be  said  in 
reply  that,  if  this  was  their  intention,  it  failed. 
Morning  broke  before  they  left  Pilate,  and  they 
lost  the  opportunity  of  eating.  Precisely  so.  It 
b  probably  one  of  the  very  thoughts  that  John 
wisnes  us  to  carry  away  from  his  story  as  he  tells 
it  Instead  of  welcoming  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
these  Jews  rejected  Him.  What  thought  more  in 
the  manner  of  our  Evangelist  than  to  let  us  see 
that,  seeking  to  retain  the  shadow,  and  sacrificing 
the  substance  for  its  sake,  they  lost  not  only  the 
substance  but  the  shadow  too  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48)? 
Ver.  29.  Pilate  therefore  went  out  unto  them, 
and  saiUi,  What  aocnsation  bring  ye  against 
thJa  man  f   Pilate  was  Procurator  of  Judea  under 


the  Roman  government ;  and  his  character,  as 
described  by  writers  of  the  time,  is  that  of  a 
sceptical,  cold,  and  cruel  man,  arbitrary  in  his 
acts,  and  cherishing  no  feelings  but  those  of  con- 
tempt for  the  religion  of  Israel.  He  was,  however, 
a  Roman  judge,  and  until  his  passions  were  excited 
there  is  no  cause  to  think  that  he  would  not  show 
the  usual  Roman  respect  for  law.  His  first  Ques- 
tion, accordingly,  was  that  of  one  who  woula  try 
the  prisoner  before  him  with  all  fairness. 

Ver.  30.  They  answered  and  said  onto  him. 
If  this  man  were  not  an  eyil-doer,  we  should 
not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  There 
is  pride  in  the  reply,  a  lofty  sense  of  their  own 
importance  and  dignity, — that  importance  and 
dignity  which  they  are  so  soon  to  sacrifice.  The 
person  whom  we  bring  before  thee  is  a  malefactor : 
is  it  not  enough  that  we  say  so,  and  that  toe  deliver 
him  up  to  thee  ? 

Ver.  31.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  them,  Tkke 
him  yourselyee,  and  judge  him  according  to 
your  law.  Pilate  has  already  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  no  offence  against  civil  order, 
calling  for  his  interposition,  has  been  committed. 
He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  merely  religious 
squabbles,  and  he  remits  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  Thus  the  Jews  are  compelled 
to  declare  their  purpose,  and  their  self -confessed 
humiliation  begins. — The  Jews  said  unto  him,  It 
Ib  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death. 
Shortly  before  this  time  the  Jews  had  lost  the 
power  of  putting  criminals  to  death.  But  the 
point  now  is,  that  they  have  to  confess  it  In 
their  answer  the  Evangelist  seems  to  see  a  mockery 
of  their  high  pretensions.  The  bitter  irony  of 
circumstances  forces  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  shame.  But,  while  they  are  thus 
degraded,  the  Divine  purpose  proceeds  calmly  to 
its  accomplishment. 

Ver.  32.  That  the  word  of  Jesus  might  be 
ftilfilled,  which  he  spake,  sigmf^ing  by  what 
manner  of  death  he  was  about  to  die.  The 
'  word  *  referred  to  is  chap.  iii.  14,  or  still  more 
probably  chap.  xii.  32.  The  appeal  to  Pilate 
paved  the  way  for  the  'lifting  on  high*  there 
spoken  of.  The  Jewish  mode  of  putting  to  death 
was  stoning.  Crucifixion  was  a  Roman  punish- 
ment, and  could  be  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
power  alone.  Hence,  accordingly,  the  fulfilment 
of  that  •  word*  of  Jesus  by  the  very  j>ersons 
who  seemed  to  have  Him  completely  in  their 
hands.  So  far  from  its  being  so,  they  were  in 
His. 

Ver.  33.  Pilate  therefore  entered  again  into 
the  palace,  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him. 
Art  thou  the  King  of  tiie  Jews  f  The  emphasis 
of  the  question  is  remarkable.  The  word  '  thou  * 
stands  in  the  original  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
as  if  Pilate  would  say:  *  Thou, — thou  so  humbled, 
despised,  handed  over  to  me  as  a  malefactor, — art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?*  Pilate  may  not 
embrace  the  idea,  but  he  at  least  thinks  the  ques- 
tion worthy  of  being  asked.  We  may  notice 
already  that  grouping  of  his  materials  by  which 
the  Evangelist  would  impress  on  us  the  folly  as 
well  as  the  sin  of  the  Jews.  Boasting  of  their 
superiority  to  the  heathen  governor,  looking  upon 
him  as  a  '  sinner  *  and  reprobate,  they  yet  at  this 
moment  fall  behind  him  in  spiritual  vision.  They 
treat  the  claim  of  ro3ral  dignity  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
as  blasphemy.  Pilate  asks, '  Can  it  be  true  ?  *  The 
charge  leading  to  the  question,  omitted  by  John 
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as  not  necessary  to  his  puqx)se,  is  given  in  Luke 
xxiii.  2. 

Ver.  34.  Jesus  Answered,  Sayest  thou  this 
thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  thee  concern- 
ing me  f  Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  this  question  of  Jesus.  The  real  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  the  guilt  of  those  now  compassing 
His  death  may  be  fixed  upon  the  proper  parties. 
It  is  to  appear  that  not  Pilate  before  whose  bar  He 
stands,  but  others  altogether  are  the  guilty  ones. 
The  object  is  attained,  for  Pilate's  answer  shows 
that  he  knew  of  no  harm  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  3  J.  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jewf  Thine 
own  nation  and  the  chief  pdests  delivered  thee 
nnto  me.  What  hast  thon  donef  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  express  the  contempt  of  the 
Roman  governor  for  the  Jews  than  these  first 
words  in  reply,  *  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  *  No  words  of 
Jesus  had  called  for  a  repudiation  of  Jewish  birth, 
but  He  had  spoken  in  such  a  way  as  might  imply 
that  Pilate  had  been  taking  counsel  with  the  Jews 
about  His  case.  Take  counsel  with  theml  The 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  fills  the  governor's 
mind  with  disgust,  and  he  cries  out,  *Am  I  a 
Jew  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  so  contemptible 
a  race?  Thine  own  people  have  delivered  thee 
to  me.  But  for  them  and  for  their  wretched 
squabbles  I  care  not.  I  make  my  appeal  to  thy- 
self.  Tell  me  thyself,  what  hast  thou  done?' 
All  tends  to  bring  out  the  frightful  degradation 
to  which  'the  Jews,'  the  very  ffower  of  Judaism, 
have  reduced  themselves.  A  Gentile  treats  them 
with  open  scorn,  and  prefers  the  words  of  one 
brought  before  him  as  a  malefactor  to  theirs. 

Ver.  36.  Jeens  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  strive,  that  I 
shonld  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  but  now  is 
my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  had  hardly 
comprehended  the  charge  that  Jesus  made  Himself 
a  Kmg.  That  Jesus  really  was  so  b  the  great 
point  now  to  he  established, — the  point  to  the 
confession  of  which  Pilate  shall  ultimately  be 
brought.  Jesus,  accordingly,  without  replying 
directly  to  the  Question,  •  What  hast  thou  done  ? 
turns  to  this.  It  is  not  His  chief  aim  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  a  spiritual  and  a  political 
kingdom,  a  distinction  which  the  Roman  governor 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  appreciate.  It  is 
to  satisfy  Pilate  that  He  may  be  and  is  a  King, 
although  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
Pilate  understood  the  word.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose He  adds,  *  Then  would  my  servants  strive 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  '—where 
the  word  'servants'  (the  same  as  'officers'  in  ver. 
18)  does  not  point  to  spiritual  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  but  to  such  as  would  be  His  attendants  and 
soldiers  if  He  were  a  monarch  of  this  world.  The 
mark  of  an  earthly  kingdom  thus  selected  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  argument  as 
we  have  understood  it.  Pilate  thought  that  He 
could  not  be  a  King,  else  His  servants  would  strive 
to  prevent  His  present  humiliation  and  fate.  That 
is  no  argument  against  My  royal  claims  in  their 
true  sense,  is  the  reply,  for  My  kingdom  is  not  one 
that  has  its  origin  in  this  world.  In  short,  the 
whole  argument  is  not  one  of  self-defence  alone  ; 
it  is  intended  to  lead  Pilate  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  prisoner  before  him  is  a  King.  Thus 
riso  the  '  now '  must  be  understood  as  the  '  now  * 
of  the  Divine  counsels,  not  of  merely  present  time. 
The  period  can  never  come  when  other  words  than 


those  before  us  may  be  used  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  is  never  'of  this  world,'  never  'from 
hence.' 

Ver.  37.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  bim,  A 
king  art  thon  then  f  It  is  of  importance  to  notke 
the  difference  of  construction  between  the  qnestioa 
as  put  here  and  at  ver.  33.  There  ^Thon* 
stands  in  the  first  place,  here  the  '  King.'  The 
difference  corresponds  exactly  to  the  coarse  of 
thought  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace.  In 
the  first  passage  'thou'  is  emphatic;  'thon  so 
poor,  so  humbled,  thou  a  King  ?  In  the  second 
'  King '  is  emphatic ;  '  a  King  then,  h^h  as  that 
is,  art  thou  ? '  In  the  first  the  thing  is  regarded 
as  impossible ;  in  the  second  the  possibility  has 
dawned  upon  the  mind.— Jesos  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  King.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
understand  these  words  as  a  directly  affirmative 
reply  to  the  question  of  Pilate,  for  Pilate  had  not 
acknowledged  that  Jesus  was  a  King.  It  seems 
better  to  understand  them  in  the  sense,  'Thou 
usest  the  word  king  in  regard  to  Me,  but  not  in 
the  right  sense*;  and  then  the  following  words 
point  out  what  it  was  that  really  conferred  on 
tcsus  the  empire  that  He  claimed. — To  this  end 
nave  I  been  oom,  and  to  this  end  have  I  oome 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth :  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heaietii 
my  voice.  The  transition  here  from  the  thought 
of  kingship  to  that  of  '  witnessing '  is  very  remark- 
able. It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that,  as  '  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,'  and  as  the  true  glory  of  His 
work  lay  in  submission  to  the  demands  of  self- 
denying  love,  so  His  kingdom  consists  in  witness- 
ing to  that  eternal  truth  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  existence,  which  all  were  created  to  own, 
and  in  which  alone  is  life,  llie  word  '  witness ' 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  emphatic  sense.  Jesus  is 
not  only  the  perfect.  He  is  also  the  free  and 
willing.  Exponent  or  Revcaler  of  all  this  truth  to 
men.  It  is  in  His  entire  and  voluntary  surrender 
to  it  that  His  kingdom  lies  :  Hb  service  is  really 
His  authority  and  power.  In  this  respect,  too. 
His  dominion  is  universal  over  all  who  will  own 
the  truth  :  bowing  to  it,  they  must  bow  to  Him  in 
whom  it  is  contained  and  by  whom  it  is  '  declared.* 
Thus  in  His  iviinessing  He  is  King.  We  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  the  absoluteness  of  this  witness- 
ing is  brought  out  by  means  of  the  formula  used 
by  Jewish  writers,  'I  have  been  bom  and  am 
come,*  as  well  as  by  the  twice  repeated  'to  this 
end. '  F*or  this  Jesus  had  become  incarnate  :  for 
this  He  was  still  standing  there.  Was  not  such  a 
witness  to  '  the  truth '  in  all  its  glorious  range  of 
meaning  in  reality  the  universal  King  ? 

Ver.  38.  Pilate  saithunto  him,  MHiat  is  truthf 
Not  surely  the  question  of  one  seriously  searching 
after  truth,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  waited  for 
a  reply;  nor  that  of  one  in  despair,  which  would  pre- 
suppose a  moral  depth  in  Pilate's  character  incon- 
sistent with  the  light  in  which  he  comes  before  us 
both  here  and  elsewhere;  nor  of  mere  frivolity,  as  if 
he  were  treating  the  whole  subject  lightly,  for  in  that 
case  he  would  probablv  have  made  fewer  efforts 
to  release  Jesus ;  but  simply  the  question  of  one 
who,  having  no  correct  ideas  as  to  truth,  and  no 
conviction  even  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  found 
in  this  frame  of  mind  a  hindrance  to  the  faith  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  risen.  'Were 
there  such  a  thing  as  truth,'  he  says,  'then  I 
might  believe  Thee,  but  truth  is  nothing,  and 
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therefore  Thy  kingly  position,  if  in  this  respect 
only  Thou  art  a  King,  need  not  command  my 
homage.' — And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went 
forth  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saiUi  unto  them, 
I  find  in  him  no  crime.  It  is  a  distinct  sentence 
of  acquittal ;  and  the  point  of  the  whole,  as  it 
presented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist,  seems 
to  be  in  this,  that  a  Roman  governor,  a  Gentile, 
declares  the  innocence  and  even  feels  to  some  ex- 
tent the  true  majesty  of  Him  who,  though  King  of 
the  Jews,  is  rejected  and  doomed  to  death  by  that 
blinded  and  guilty  pe  >ple.  This  guilt  of  theirs, 
however,  has  to  be  brought  out  more  fully. 
Another  opportunity  of  retracing  their  steps  has  to 
be  offered  them,  and  to  be  cast  away. 

Vcr.  39.  Bnt  ye  have  a  custom,  that  I  should 
release  nnto  yon  one  at  the  passover;  will  ye 
therefore  that  I  release  nnto  yon  the  King  of 
the  Jews  f  The  origin  of  the  custom  thus  alluded 
to  is  unknown,  although  it  is  generally  supposed 
with  no  small  measure  of  probability  that,  as  con- 
nccted  with  the  Passover,  it  had  been  introduced 
as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Pilate's  object  in  making  the 
proposal  and  in  styling  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews 
IS  neither  'unwise  mocking  bitterness,'  nor  'abor- 
tive cunning.'  He  had  been  impressed  by  the 
majesty  of  Jesus,  and  was  satisfied  of  His  inno- 
cence. But  he  had  no  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  his  sense  of  justice  was  hardly  awakened 
by  it.  Any  irony  in  his  words  therefore  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Jews  and  not  to  Jesus.  Surely  the  poverty, 
the  humiliation,  the  sufferings  of  the  latter  make 
Him  a  fit  King  for  the  former.  As  he  really  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  Him,  but  sees  no  reason  to 
detain  Him,  he  will  make  an  effort  to  let  Him  ^. 

One  subordinate  circumstance  connected  wuh 
the  words  now  before  us  must  be  noticed.  They 
supply  an  argument  for  the  fact  that  the  Passover 
had  begun,  and  that  John  cannot  be  understood 
in  other  passages  to  mean  that  it  was  still  to  be 
celebrated,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
the  night  in  which  we  at  present  fmd  ourselves. 
Even  were  it  true,  as  urged  by  some,  that  the 
phrase  *at  the  Passover*  might  have  been  used 
of  the  14th  as  well  as  the  15th  Nisan,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  on   the   supposition  of  variance 


between  John  and  his  predecessors,  the  14th, 
according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning, 
was  not  vet  come,  because  daylight  of  the  14th  had 
not  yet  oroken.  But  if  so,  we  must  either  accept 
the  supposition  that  '  at '  or  rather  '  in '  the 
Passover  could  be  applied  to  the  night  between 
the  13th  and  the  14th  (for  Pilate  is  speaking  of 
the  present  moment),  or  we  must  reject  the  idea 
that  this  last  is  the  night  in  which  we  are  now 
standing.  The  former  supposition,  besides  being 
in  a  high  degree  improbable,  is  destitute  of  all 
proof ;  and  the  only  theory  consistent  with  the 
facts  is  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  perfect 
harmony  of  all  the  Evangelists,  placing  us,  at  the 
instant  before  us,  in  the  night  between  the  14th 
and  the  15th.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that 
those  who  understand  the  words  of  chap.  xix.  14, 
'  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,'  as  meaning  the 
day  previous  to  it,  have  no  right  to  say  that  when 
the  words  *at  the  Passover*  occur  here,  we  are 
substantially  at  the  same  point  of  time.  Surely 
3  A.M.  cannot  be  said  to  be  'at  the  Passover,' 
and  6  A.M»  to  be  'the  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over.' 

Ver.  40.  They  cried  out  therefore  again, 
saying.  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.  The  word 
'again*  is  here  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice.  No 
previous  cry  of  the  Jews  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelist ;  and,  had  his  story  been  constructed 
merely  to  illustrate* an  idea,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  s]K>ken  of  a  second  cry  when  he  had  said 
nothing  of  a  first.  The  word  can  only  be  a 
historical  reminiscence  in  the  writer's  own  mind. 
He  knew  that  the  Jews  had  cried  out  before, 
although  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion it.  Now,  therefore,  when  a  cry  was  to  be 
spoken  of,  which  he  remembers  was  a  second  one, 
an  indication  that  it  was  so  comes  naturally  from 
his  pen,  '  They  cried  out  therefore  again.  The 
cry  was,  '  Not  this  man  but  Barabbas ; '  and  the 
guilty  nature  of  the  cry  is  immediately  intensified 
by  a  brief  but  emphatic  statement,  designed  far 
more  to  bring  out  this  guilt  than  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  fact  of  history. — Now  Barabbas 
was  a  robber.  A  robber  I  and  yet  they  preferred 
him  to  the  holy  Jesus,  to  the  Only-Begotten  of  the 
Father,  to  their  King  I 
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Second  Part,  XIX.  i-i6a. 
Jesus  before  Pilate. 


1  "  I  ^HEN  *  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus,  and  *  scourged  A/;«.  «Matt, 

2  A       And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  //  ^  ^  t'^"''* 


XXV11. 

Maik 


3  on  his  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  And  said,'    JJ/ji^jJ*,,^ 
Hail,   King  of  the  Jews!  and  ^they  smote  him"  with  their  ^ ^p- *viii. 

4  hands.      Pilate   therefore   went  forth   again,"  and   saith   unto 
them.  Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  *  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  * 


*  And  they  came  unto  him  and  said 

'  And  Pilate  went  out  again  ^  out 


*  and  they  gave  him  blows 
•perceive 
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stood.     To  this  remark  of  Pilate  an  answer  is 
given. 

Ver.  II.  Jesoi  answesed  him.  Them  wonldest 
have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  had 
been  given  tliee  from  above;  for  this  caaie  he 
liiat  delivered  me  np  nnto  thee  hath  greater  dn. 
These  words  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
source  whence  Pilate  derived  his  power, — 'from 
above,' — ^was  the  same  as  that  whence  Jesus  came. 
In  using  his  power,  therefore,  a^^ainst  the  Son  of 
God,  he  was  really  6ghtin|;  agamst  God.  '  For 
this  cause,*  also,  he  that  dehvered  Jesus  up  to  him 
(not  Judas  or  Caiaphas  only,  but  whosoever  shared 
in  the  deed)  had  'greater  sin.'  AVhy  'greater*? 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  the  delivering  up  was  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  invoking  against  God 
the  power  of  God ;  mainly,  because  the  sin  thus 
committed  was,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
goUty  of  it,  a  sin  against  greater  light  than  in 
Filate*s  case.  The  Jews  professed  to  know  (and 
ott^t  to  have  known)  God  bettelr  than  the  heathen 
judge.  They  ought  to  have  known  better  than  he 
the  true  nature  of  that  source  '  from  above,'  from 
which  they  derived  their  power.  Therefore  their 
sin,  a  sin  against  God,  was  in  them  '  greater  *  than 
in  him.  In  this  reply  Jesus  had  done  more  than 
tpeak  as  an  innocent  man.  He  had  assumed  a 
position  of  superiority  alike  to  His  accusers  and 
His  judge.  The  effect  produced  upon  Pilate  was 
pfoportionaUv  great. 

Ver.  12.  Upon  this  Pilate  sought  to  release 
Idm.  The  verb  '  sought '  in  the  original  implies 
that  Pilate  now  made  repeated  attempts,  not 
recorded,  to  effect  with  consent  of  the  Jews  the 
relMse  of  his  prisoner.  The  attempts  were  vain. 
— 3nt  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying,  Ii  then  release 
tUsman,  thou  art  not  Oasar's  Mend:  every  one 
that  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against 
Oasar.  The  term  '  Caesar's  friend '  had  been, 
since  the  time  of  Augustus,  conferred  by  the 
emperor  upon  legates  and  prefects  as  an  honour- 
able distinction.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  might  even  now  be  floating 
before  Pilate's  eyes.  The  argument,  although  not 
deliberately  reserved  for  this  moment,  but  dictated 
by  the  quick  insight  of  excited  passion,  was  thus 
fitted  to  tell  most  powerfully  upon  him.  How  it 
did  tell  the  sequel  shows.  We  shall  err,  however, 
if  we  imagine  that  the  only  object  of  John  in 
mentioning  the  circumstance  is  to  point  out  the 
consideration  to  which  Pilate  yielded.  He  has 
another  object  far  more  nearly  at  heart, — to  ex- 
hibit the  woeful,  the  self-confessed^  degradation 
to  which  the  proud  Jewish  people,  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus,  had  reduced  themselves.  Something 
similar  had  been  already  noted  by  him  at  chap. 
xi.  48,  but  that  fell  far  short  of  what  is  exhibited 
here.  In  order  to  effect  their  guilty  end,  they  by 
whom  the  friendship  of  Caesar  was  regarded  as 
degradation  and  not  honour,  appeal  to  the  desire 
for  it  as  a  noble  ambition ;  they  who  would  fain 
have  trampled  the  authority  of  Caesar  under  foot 
as  the  source  of  the  oppression  from  which  they 
suffered,  and  of  the  loss  of  all  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation,  represent  the  effort  to  maintain  it 
as  one  that  loyalty  ought  to  make.  With  what 
clearness  does  the  Evangelist  see  these  wretched 
'Tews,'  in  the  very  act  of  accomplbhing  their  ends, 
plunging  themselves  into  the  greatest  depths  of 
Ignominy  and  shame  !  The  effect  of  the  appeal  is 
not  lost  upon  Pilate. 

Ver.  I  J.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  these 


words,  he  brooght  Jesns  ont,  and  sat  down  on 
the  Judgment  seat  at  a  place  called  the  Pave- 
ment, but  in  Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  The  decisive 
moment  b  now  come ;  and,  according  to  the  fre- 
quent method  of  our  Evangelist,  the  way  b  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  mention  of  several  particulars. 
First,  we  have  the  place.  It  was  not  in  the  palace, 
but  at  a  spot  called  in  the  Aramaic  toi^ue 
Gabbatha,  and  in  the  Greek  the  Pavement  The 
Greek  name  was  probably  given  because  the  floor 
was  laid  down  in  the  mosaic  work  conunon  in 
those  dajTS  in  places  of  importance,  such  as  theatres 
and  halls  of  justice,  and  before  altars  of  the  gods. 
It  literally  means  inlaid  with  stones.  The  Aramaic 
word  Gabbatha  signifies  a  hill  or  elevated  spot  of 
ground,  so  that  we  are  to  think  of  a  spot  m  the 
open  air  where  a  tribunal  was  erected  on  a  rising 
ground,  the  top  of  which  was  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement.     The  time  is  next  noted. 

Ver.  14.  And  it  was  Prepazation-day  of  the 
passover ;  it  was  abont  the  sixth  hour.  It  b  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  difficulties  connected  with 
each  of  these  two  clauses  are  very  ereat ;  and  we 
have  again  to  regret,  as  at  chap,  xviii.  28,  that  in 
a  commentary  such  as  thb  it  b  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  question.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
indicate  as  clearly  as  our  space  *will  permit  the 
solution  that  we  propose. 

1.  It  b  urged  that  the  first  clause  means,  '  It 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,'  that  is,  the 
day  before  it.  Difficulties  are  thus  removed  at 
the  cost  of  making  John  contradict  the  earlier 
Evangelists  as  to  the  night  when  the  Last  Supper 
was  instituted,  and  the  day  when  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied. Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  new 
difficulty  thus  created,  we  observe — (i)  That  the 
interpretation  thus  offered  makes  the  Evan^list 
contnuiict  himself  (comp.  what  has  been  said  on 
chap,  xviii.  39 ;  and  b^  in  mind  that  Pilate  at 
the  moment  there  spoken  of  released  Barabbas, 
Matt,  xxvii.  26 ;  Mark  xv.  15 ;  Luke  xxiiL  25)., 
The  Passover  was  therefore  then  begim.  To  speak 
now  of  the  day  preceding  it  b  impossible.  (2)  The 
translation  '  the  preparation'  cannot  be  accepted. 
There  b  no  article  in  the  original  The  Greek 
term  must  be  rendered  either  '  a  preparation,'  or 
it  must  be  taken  in  its  well-known  sense  of 
'  Friday.'  (3)  It  has  never  been  shown  that  the 
day  before  the  Passover  was  called  '  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover.'  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  was,  because  it  b  believed  that  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath  was  called  *  The  preparation 
of  the  Sabbsith.'  No  stuh  name  as  this  last  has 
been  pointed  out.  It  did  not — we  may  venture  to 
say  that,  without  a  different  mode  of  connecting 
the  two  words,  it  could  not — exbt.  The  whole 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  idea  of  a  day 
called  'the  preparation  of  the  Passover*  b  re- 
moved. 

2.  A  second  solution  b  offered.  By  '  prepara- 
tion '  we  are  to  understand  Friday ;  by  '  the  rass- 
over '  the  Paschal  feast ;  by  the  whole  expression, 
'It  was  Friday  of  the  Paschal  feast.'  There  b 
much  in  thb  to  be  accepted,  for  it  appears  from 
Josephus  that  the  seven  days'  festival  was  often 
designated  'the  Passover,'  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  rendering  'Friday.'  The  diffi- 
culties, if  nothing  more  can  be  said,  are — (i) 
To  see  why  the  words  'of  the  Paschal  feast' 
should  be  added  ;  they  are  unnecessary;  and  they 
do  not  occur  at  ver.  31,  although  the  day  there 
spoken  of  b  the  same  as  that  before  us  here. 
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(2)  That  it  is  not  easy  to  exclude  from  the  original 
the  thought  of  the  '  Paschal  Iamb.'  That  is  the 
proj)er  rendering  of  the  Greek,  and  the  rendering 
which  lies  closest  to  the  whole  conception  and 
drift  alike  of  the  chapters  with  which  we  are  now 
dealmg  and  of  the  special  verses  in  which  mention 
of  *  the  Passover '  is  made.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  we  accept  this  rendering  as  in  part  at 
least  the  meaning  of  the  Evangelist.  The  diffi- 
culties will  vanish  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
all  his  meaning.  For,  in  truth,  he  seems  to  be  led 
to  his  choice  of  the  particular  form  of  expression 
which  he  employs  by  the  tendency  that  we  have 
so  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  in  him, — 
the  tendency  to  see  things  in  the  doubles  presented 
by  symbols  and  their  realities.  Both  the  leading 
words  of  the  clause  before  us  are  susceptible  of 
this  double  meaning ;  and  it  is  because  they  are 
so  that  we  find  them  here.  Thus — (i)  The 
former  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  double  sense,  '  a 
preparation  '  or  *  Friday.  *  (2)  The  words  rendered 
*the  Passover,*  or  as  it  might  be  simply  *  the 
Pasche^  are  to  be  taken  in  their  double  sense,  '  the 
Paschal  lamb  *  or  *  the  Paschal  feast  or  week.* 
At  the  time  when  John  wrote,  if  not  also  much 
earlier,  both  senses  were  in  use  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Exactly  then  as  in  chap.  iii.  8  John  has 
in  view  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  for 
spirit  or  wind,  so  here  he  has  in  view  the  double 
meaning  of  these  expressions.  The  day  now 
dawning,  and  the  events  now  occurring,  were  '  a 

f>reparation  of  the  Paschal  lamb ' — yet  not  of  the 
amb  of  the  Jewish  feast,  but  of  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb,  Jesus  Himself ^ — of  the  Lamb  now  on  His 
way  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  life  of  His  people.  It 
was  also  'Friday  of  the  Pasche,^  Both  these 
meanings  are  prominent  to  the  eye  of  the  Evan- 
gelist ;  and  as,  with  the  ready  appreciation  of 
symbolism  possessed  by  the  symbolic  mind,  he 
sees  that  one  of  his  deepest  thoughts  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  words  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
express  an  outward  incident  of  the  scene,  he 
chooses  his  language  for  the  sake  of  the  richer 
meaning  to  which  he  is  thus  able  to  give  utter- 
ance. 

The  view  now  taken  derives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  at  ver.  31  of  this  chapter,  where  the 
word  *  a  preparation '  or  *  Friday  *  is  again  used, 
the  addition  *  of  the  Passover '  is  dropped.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  by  the  time  we  come  to  that 
verse  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  slain  :  it 
b  no  longer  possible,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  pre- 
paration of  Jesus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  denotes  the  weekly  day  of  preparation 
(*  Friday '),  it  is  clear  that  in  ver.  31  any  explana- 
tory addition  w^ould  be  superfluous.  The  particular 
view  to  be  taken  of  chap.  xix.  2S-37  will  also  lend 
confirmation  to  what  has  been  said. 

The  second  clause  of  the  words  with  which  we 
now  deal  is  much  more  easily  explained  than  the 
first :  'and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.'  If  this 
hour  be  according  to  Jewish  modes  of  reckoning 
12  (noon),  we  are  in  direct  conflict  with  Mark  xv. 
25,  '  and  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified 
Him.'  There,  at  9  a.m.,  the  crucifixion  takes 
place.  Here,  at  noon,  the  sentence  is  not  yet 
pronounced.  The  main  elements  of  the  solution 
are  to  be  found  in  what  has  been  already  said  with 
r^ard  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  time  eniployed 
in  this  Gospel.  *  The  sixth  hour '  is  thus  o  A.M., 
an  hour  supplying  us,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  imagine,  with  the  space  of  time  needed 


for  the  events  already  past  that  night,  as  well  as 
with  that  needed  for  things  still  to  be  done  before 
the  crucifixion  at  9  A.M.  To  these  considerations 
has  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  Pilate  now  for  the 
first  time  took  his  formal  place  upon  the  judgment 
seat,  and  pronounced  sentence  with  the  suitable 
solemnities  of  law.  But  by  Roman  law  this  could 
not  be  done  before  6  A.M.;  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  Pilate  would  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  a  disagreeable 
case  than  that  he  would  carry  on  the  process  until 
noon. 

Both  the  place  and  the  time  for  the  last  step  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus  have  now  been  mentioned.  Puate 
is  on  his  judgment  seat,  on  a  spot  elevated  above 
the  people.  The  true  Lamb  of  God  is  before  him 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  The  awful  '  hour  is  come.' 
—And  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold,  your 
King !  The  words  are  not  spoken  sarcastically  of 
Jesus,  but  contemptuously  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  had 
no  motive  for  being  sarcastic  with  regard  to  the 
former.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
meekness  and  innocence  which  Jesus  presented. 
He  would  have  set  Him  free  had  he  possessed  suffi- 
cient earnestness  and  depth  of  moral  character  to 
carry  into  effect  what  he  knew  to  be  right.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  he  has  any  wish  to 
treat  Jesus  with  contempt.  But  all  the  more  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  that  his  own  conscience 
was  reproving  him  for  his  weakness,  would  his 
contempt  be  increased  for  those  who  were  urging 
him  to  act  unjustly.  His  secret  displeasure  with 
himself  would  seek  satisfaction  in  his  indignation 
and  disgust  with  them.  He  had  shown  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Jews  from  the  first  (comp.  ver.  35), 
and  now,  with  that  contempt  raised  to  its  highest 
point,  he  says,  *  Behold,  your  King.'  It  is  possible 
also  that  in  these  words  the  Evangelist  sees  one  of 
those  unconscious  prophecies  or  Divine  declarations 
concerning  Jesus  of  which  we  have  had  repeated 
illustrations  in  this  Gospel. 

Ver.  15.  They  therefore  cried  out.  Away  with 
him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him.  Instinct  tells 
them  that  the  last  moment  when  they  may  accom- 
plish their  object  is  arrived :  and,  roused  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  fury  by  the  words  of  Pilate,  they 
cry  out,  with  a  quick  repetition  of  words  corre- 
sponding to  their  feelings,  Let  him  be  hurried  off* 
to  crucifixion.  But  Pilate  will  still  further  provoke 
them,  still  further  pour  out  his  contempt  upon 
them.— Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Shall  I  crucify 
your  King  I  Then  follow  those  words  evidently 
so  full  of  meaning  to  the  Evangelist. — The  ohica 
priests  answere<C  We  have  no  king  but  Onear. 
The  chief  priests,  the  heads  of  the  Theocracy  of 
Israel,  give  the  answer,  which  thus  comes  upon 
us  with  a  more  terrible  force  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  done.  What  an  answer  is  it  I  It  is 
the  utterance  of  self-condemnation,  the  renouncing 
of  the  chief  honour  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
casting  away  of  what  had  most  distinguished  them 
in  the  past,  of  what  they  hoped  most  from  in  the 
future,  *  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar. '  God  is 
rejected  ;  Messianic  hope  is  trampled  under  foot. 
In  the  moment  of  securing  the  death  of  their  true 
King,  *  the  Jews,'  by  the  mouth  of  their  leaders 
and  representatives,  plunge  themselves  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Ver.  1 6a.  Then  therefore  delivered  he  him 
up  unto  them  to  be  crucified.  The  tragedy  has 
reached  its  climax  ;  and  in  this  single  sentence  the 
rest  of  the  direful  story  may  be  told. 
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Chapter  XIX.    i6b-22. 

The  Nailing  of  Jesus  to  the  Cross. 

i66,  17   A  ND  ""they  took*  Jesus,  and  led  him  away.*     And  he  « 
jljl     bearing  his  cross  *  went  *  forth  into  a  *  place  called 
the  p/ace  of  SL  skuU,  which  is  called  in  the*  Hebrew  Golgotha:  ^ 

18  Where  they  ^  crucified  him>  and  two  other  with  him,*  on  either  ^ 

19  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.  And  ^  Pilate '  wrote  a  title, 
and  put  it  on  the  cross.     And  the  writing  was,®  JESUS  OF 

20  NAZARETH  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  This  title 
then  read  many  of  the  Jews :  for  the  place '  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city :  *"  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 

21  and  Greek,  and  Latin.**  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Jews  "  to  Pilate,  Write  not,  The  King  of  the  Jews ;  but  that 

22  he  said,'*  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered,  What  I 
have  written  I  have  written. 


*  They  therefore  received 

*  And  bearing  the  cross  for  himself  he 

*  with  him  two  others  '  ad{t  also 

*  add  of  the  city  ^®  omit  to  the  city 
^'  The  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  therefore  said 


'  omit  and  led  him  away 

*  unto  the        *  omit  the 

*  and  there  was  written 
^^  and  Latin  and  Greek 
**  but.  That  man  said 


Matt.  xx\ii. 
31, 33;  Mark 
XV.  30,  33 ; 
Lukezxiii. 
«6,  33.  ^, 
Heb.  xiiL  12. 
Matt  xxviL 
37, 38 ;  Mark 
XV.  25,  27; 
Luke  xxiiL 

33*38- 


Ver.  16^.  They  therefore  received  Jesvuh 
*  They,'  not  the  soldiers,  but  the  chief  priests  of 
ver.  15  and  the  Jews  of  ven  14.  The  verb  is 
that  of  chap.  i.  11,  '  His  own  accepted  him  not.* 
Now  they  did  *  receive  *  Him,  but  only  to  hurry 
Him  to  a  cruel  death.  It  will  be  observed  how 
much  this  j>eculiar  force  of  the  verb  is  brought  out 
by  ^e  true  reading  of  the  verse>  whidi  omits  '  and 
led  him  away.* 

Ver.  17.  And  bearing  the  croos  for  himself 
he  went  forth  onto  the  place  called  the  place  of 
a  skull,  which  is  (billed  in  Hebrew  Golgotha. 
It  is  a  trace  of  the  accuracy  of  John  both  in 
observing  and  relating  facts,  Uiat  he  is  the  only 
Evangel^t  who  mentions  the  circumstance.  Nor 
is  there  any  contradiction  betwixt  this  statement 
and  that  of  the  three  earlier  Gospels  which  tells 
us  that  they  compelled  Simon  of  Cyrene  to  bear 
the  cross  after  Jesus.  Jesus  had  borne  it  at  first, 
but  had  afterwards  been  compelled  through  fatigue 
to  resign  it.  On  'went  forth*  comp.  on  chap, 
zviii.  I.  The  place  was  called  Golgotha,  *the 
place  of  a  skull,*  probably  as  being  a  small  round 
nillock.  The  most  interesting  point  to  be  noticed 
b  the  manner  in  which  John  dwells  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  The  '  place  of  a  skull  *  is 
the  emblem  to  him  of  the  saa  transaction  about 
to  be  completed  there.     The  Evangelist  adds^ 

Ver.  18.  Where  they  crucified  him,  and  with 
him  two  others,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus 
in  the  midst.  On  the  lingering  torture  of  death 
by  crucifixion  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We 
loam  from  the  earlier  Gospels  that  the  two  cruci- 
fied along  with  Je:us  were  robbers  (Matt,  xxvii. 
38  ;  Mark  xv.  ^7).     To  this  death  they  too  must 


have  been  dookned  by  the  Roman  power,  and  as 
we  find  the  Roman  governor  writing  the  inscrip- 
tion and  Roman  soldiers  taking  part  in  the  cruci- 
fixion  and  dividing  the  spoils  (comp.  ver.  23),  it 
is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  was  also  a  Roman, 
not  a  Jewish,  arrangement  by  which  the  two 
robbers  were  suspended  on  either  side  of  Jesus. 
If  so,  the  object  must  have  been  still  more  to 
bring  out  that  idea  of  His  royalty  with  which 
Pilate  to  the  last  mocked  the  Jews.  Not  only, 
however,  did  he  mock  them  thus.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  time,  by  which  an  inscription 
describing  the  cHme  for  which  a  malefactor  suffered 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  this  to  be  done 
now,  and  he  himself  dictated  the  words. 

Ver.  19.  And  Pilate  alBO  wrote  a  title,  and 
put  it  on  the  crom;  and  there  was  written, 
JffUS  OF  KAZABETH  THE  KING  OF  THE 
JEWS.  The  object,  as  before,  was  to  do  despite 
to  the  Jews,  not  to  Jesus.  To  the  last  moment 
their  terrible  crime  must,  under  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  be  brought  home  to  them. 

Ver.  20.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the 
Jews,  for  the  place  of  the  dty  where  Jeans  was 
crucified  was  nigh.  I'he  language  in  which  this 
proximity  of  Golgotha  to  the  ciiy  is  spoken  of 
IS  in  a  high  degree  remarkable :  not  *the  place  was 
nigh  to  the  city,'  but  'the  place  of  the  city  was 
nigh.*  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  by  these 
words  the  Evangelist  means  to  say  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  was  within  the  city.  He  knew 
well,  as  every  one  knew,  that  it  was  'without 
the  gate.*  It  is  the  power  of  the  idea,  not  per- 
verting the  fact  but  leading  to  a  special  view  of  it, 
that  meets  us  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere.     The 
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place  outside  the  city,  but  really  belonging  to  the 
dty,  is  viewed  only  in  this  latter  aspect,  as  *  the 
place  of  the  city^*  because  a  closer  connection  is 
thus  established  between  the  crime  committed 
there  and  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem. — And  it 
in  Hebrew 


written  in  Hebrew  and'  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  three  great  languages  of  the  then  known  world. 
Ver.  21.  The  chief  prieetB  of  the  Jews  there- 
Ibre  said  to  Pilate,  Write  not.  The  King  of  the 
Jewi,  bnt.  That  man  said,  I  am  King  of  thp 
Jews.  The  offence  taken  might  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  expected  by  Pilate  ;  but  th^  mode 
m  which  it  is  described  b  again  highly  worthy  of 
our  notice.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  the  expression  '  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Jews  ;*  and  as  it  occurs  in  such  close  connection  with 
the  words  *  the  King  of  the  Jews,*  we  can  hardly 


doubt  that  the  latter  words  determuied  the  form  of 
the  phrase  before  us.  On  the  one  side  we  see  the 
Kingof  the  Jews  defeated,  yet  victorious ;  suspended 
on  the  cross,  yet  proclaimed  to  be  what  He  is  in 
all  the  great  languages  of  the  world ;  set  before 
us  as  universal  King.  On  the  other  side  we  see 
the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  victorious,  yet  defeated; 
their  object  apparently  accomplished,  yet  its 
accomplishment  turned  to  their  own  shame,  and 
their  Victim's  glory. — Their  request  was  denied  in 
the  most  curt  and  contemptuous  language. 

Ver.  22.  Pilate  answered,  what  I  have 
written  I  have  written.  It  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  feeling  of  the  Evangelist  that  in  all 
this  the  finger  of  (5x1  is  to  be  traced.  Those  who 
refuse  to  •  believe '  shall  yet  be  compelled  to  own 
that  Jesus  is  King, 


Chapter  XIX.    23-3a 

The  Crucifixion. 

23  npHEN  "the  soldiers,*  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  «Mat^«naL 

A       his  garments,  and  m^de  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a    j^?**^''** 
part ;  and  also  his  coat : "  now  the  coat "  was  without  seam, 

24  woven  from  the  top  throughout.     They  said  therefore  among 
themselves,*  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it 

shall  be:  *that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  ^ which  saith,*  *dSJ.w.38' 
They  parted  my  raiment*  anriong  them,  and  for  my  vesture  ^j^ji^xj. 
they  did  cast  lots.* 

25  These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did.    ''Now'  there  stood  ''^'^g.'ijlj,^ 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  '  mother,  and  his  mother  s  sister,  Mary    ^^-f  ]>**• 

26  the  wife  of  Cleophas,*  and  -/"Mary  Magdalene.     When  Jesus ^^J; J|^«^^ 
therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  ^  whom  ^cha^,^ 
he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  *  Woman,  behold  •  thy  son !    Sip.^5S^ 

27  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold  '*  thy  mother !    And  from  *ch«p.  n  4 
that  hour  that "  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home, 

28  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  thiAgs  were  now  accom- 
plished," '  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  saith,  *  I  thirst  Jp^'iSt  ai. 

29  Now  "  there  was  set "  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar :  '  and  they  filled  '  JafiiiSE"* 
a  spunge  with  vinegar,  and  put  //  upon  hyssop,"  and  put  *'  //    *^-  ^* 

30  to  his  mouth.     When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar, 

he  said,  **  It  is  finished  :  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  "  gave  up  *•  chap.  xviu 
the  ghost."  '•^ 

*  The  soldiers  therefore  ■  tunic  •  to  one  another 

*  omit  which  saith         *  garments         •  and  upon  my  vesture  they  cast  lots 
'  But        •  Clopas         •  behold,  ^^  Behold,  "  the 

**  are  now  finished        **  accomplished        ^*  omit  Now  ^*  add  there 

^*  they  put  therefore  a  sponge  full  of  the  vinegar  upon  hyssop 

^'  brought  ^*  and  delivered  up  his  spirit 


xzviu 
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Contents.  This  paragraph  details  some  of 
the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  but  not  in  strict 
historical  sequence  to  vers.  21  and  22.  The  con- 
ference with  Pilate  there  alluded  to,  following  as 
it  did  the  reading  of  the  inscription  spoken  of  in 
ver.  20,  must  have  been  later  than  the  moment 
when  the  division  of  the  raiment  of  Jesus  by  the 
soldiers  began.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
latter  would  begin  as  soon  as  the  cross  was  erected 
and  Jesus  nailed  to  it. 

Ver.  23.  The  soldien  therefore,  when  they 
had  eracifled  Jesas,  took  his  garments,  and  made 
fcrar  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part;  and  also  his 
tnnio :  now  the  timic  was  wiUiont  seam,  woven 
from  the  top  thronghonl  The  soldiers  are  no 
longer  a  '  band.'  They  are  only  four  in  ntmiber, 
the  usual  number  of  a  Roman  guard  (comp.  Acts 
xii.  4).  When  they  went  out  against  Jesus  to  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  it  was  in  force,  because 
they  knew  not  how  far  He  might  really  be  the 
leader  in  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment There  was  evidently  no  occasion  for  such 
a  fear  now,  and  their  number  therefore  could  with 
perfect  safety  be  reduced.  By  the  'garments' 
nere  spoken  of  we  are  to  understand  all  me  articles 
of  clothing  belonging  to  Jesus  with  the  exception 
of  His  'vesture  or  tunic, — viz.  His  sandals, 
girdle,  outer  robe,  head-dress,  etc.  These  they 
divided  into  four  parts,  giving  to  each  of  the 
four  soldiers  a  part.  Another  course  had  to  be 
taken  with  the  tunic  or  under  -  garment.  By 
it  we  are  without  doubt  to  understand  the  long 
garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  woven  so  as  to  fit 
closely  to  the  bodv  (not  pieced  or  sewed  together), 
which  was  worn  oy  the  high  priest, — the  garment 
of  Rev.  i.  13.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  feel 
that  this  vestment  is  to  John  the  symbol  of  the 
fiict  that  He  who  now  hangs  upon  the  cross  as 
King  b  also  Priest  of  His  people.  We  are  next 
told  what  was  done  with  the  vestment. 

Ver.  24.  They  said  therefore  to  one  another. 
Let  w  not  rend  it,  bat  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it 
diall  be.  Both  in  the  dividing  and  in  the  casting 
of  lots  the  Evangelist  sees  Scripture  fulfilled. — 
lliat  the  soriptnre  might  be  fulfilled.  They 
pwrted  my  garments  among  them,  and  upon 
my  vesture  they  cast  lots.  The  quotation  is 
from  Ps.  xxii.  18,  and  is  accurately  reproduced 
from  the  Septuagint— These  things  therefore  the 
wddiBrs  dia.  The  words  may  either  be  intended 
to  emphasize  the  presence  of  God  in  the  scene,  as 
He  made  the  Roman  soldiers  fulfil  His  Scripture ; 
or  may  simply  arise  out  of  the  intense  interest 
with  which  John  narrates  each  particular  of  these 
eventful  hours. — Another  scene  is  now  presented 
to  us. 

Ver.  25.  Bat  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the 
wife  ot  (Hopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  In 
Matt,  xxvii.  55  we  are  told  of  'many  women 
beholding  from  afar.'  But  as  there  is  nothing  to 
say  that  the  moment  was  the  same  as  that  now 
before  us,  the  supposed  contradiction  between  *  by 
the  cross'  and  'from  afar'  disappears.  If  the 
third  of  the  women  here  mentioned  be  the  same  as 
the  second,  we  shall  have  two  sisters  of  the  same 
name  in  one  family;  for  'sister*  cannot  mean 
cousin.  The  high  improbability  of  this  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  we  have  here /our  women,  in 
two  groups  of  two  each.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  apostles  are  in  like 
manner  given  us  in  groups  of  two,  and  by  what 


does  not  seem  to  have  been  urged  as  an  argument 
upon  the  point,  that  the  four  women  seem  de- 
signedly placed  in  contrast  with  the  four  soldiers. 
(Not  that  the  Evangelist  makes  the  number  in 
order  to  suit  his  purpose ;  but  that  out  of  the 
'  many  *  spoken  of  by  Matthew  he  se/ecfs  four  for 
its  sake.  It  is  the  same  habit  as  that  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  much, — the  selection  of  particulars  to 
illustrate  the  historical  idea  which  he  is  desirous 
to  unfold. )  On  the  supposition  that  four  women 
are  mentioned,  it  appears  from  the  earlier  Gospels 
that  the  second,  here  unnamed,  was  Salome, 
John's  own  mother.  Whether  Clopas  may  be 
identified  with  Cleopas  (Luke  xxiv.  18)  it  is 
impossible  to  decide. 

Vers.  26,  27.  When  Jesns  therefore  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he 
loved,  he  saith  onto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold, 
thy  son.  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple.  Behold, 
thy  mother;  and  from  that  hoar  the  disciple 
took  her  ante  his  own  home.  The  act  thus  re- 
corded has  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some 
as  in  its  main  purpose  an  act  of  filial  care  for  the 
mother  whose  soul  was  now  about  to  be  pierced 
by  the  sword  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  word  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  35) ;  by  others  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  her,  that  He  may  surrender  Him- 
self wholly  to  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father. 
It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  lights  that  we  must 
chiefly  regard  it.  Then  we  can  best  explain  the 
words  of  ver.  27,  which  are  evidently  the  Evan- 
gelist's commentary  upon  what  had  just  passed  ; 
and  the  renunciation  spoken  of  had  really  taken 
place  at  chap.  ii.  4. 

Ver.  28.  After  this.  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  are  now  finished,  that  the  scripture  might 
be  accomplished,  saith,  I  thirst.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  *  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  accomplished '  are  to  be  connected  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  In  favour  of 
the  former  connection  it  may  be  said — (i)  It  is 
John's  practice  to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  after,  not  tx:fore,  the  event  fulfilling  it. 
(2)  It  is  his  usual  practice  to  notice  the  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  in  what  is  done  to  Jesus,  rather  than 
in  what  is  done  by  Him  to  fulfil  it.  (3)  The  use 
of  the  word  '  now '  seems  to  show  that  we  have 
already  reached  a  complete  accomplishment  of 
Scripture.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  present  to  us  a 
word  spoken  by  Jesus  at  a  moment  when  He 
knew  that  Scripture  had  been  already  fulfilled. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  One  whose  work  is  done, 
and  for  whom  nothing  remains  but  to  depart 
The  strong  counter-argument  is  that  everywhere 
else  in  this  Gospel  (see  chap.  ii.  22)  '  the  scrip- 
ture '  denotes  some  special  passage.  As,  however, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  John  regarded  the  utterance 
here  recorded  as  fulfilling  Fs.  Ixix.  21  (see  chap, 
ii.  17),  the  difference  ^tween  the  two  inter- 
pretations is  less  than  it  at  first  appears. — That 
thirst  was  a  great  part  of  the  agony  of  the  cross 
we  know ;  nor  in  all  probability  should  we  think 
of  more,  were  it  not  the  manner  of  John  to  relate 
minor  incidents,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  deeper  meaning  which  he  always 
sees  to  be  involved  in  them.  This  manner  of  the 
Evangelist,  therefore,  compels  us  to  ask  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  cry  ? 
Let  us  turn  to  chap.  iv.  7.  There,  immediately 
after  mention  of  'the  sixth  hour,*  Jesus  says 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '  Give  me  to  drink.' 
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Here,  in  close  contiguity  with  another  '  sixth  hour ' 
(ver.  14),  He  says,  '  I  thirst.'  But  we  have  ahready 

seen  in  the  language  of 
chap.  iv.  7  the  longing  of 
the  Redeemer  for  the  fruits 
of  that  work  which  He 
was  then  accomplishing  in 
toil  and  weariness ;  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  think 
of  something  of  the  same 
kind  here.  It  was  not 
merely  to  temper  suffer- 
ing that  Jesus  cried,  but 
it  was  for  refreshment  to 
the  body  symbolizing  a 
deeper  refre^ment  to  the 
soul.  —  The  request  thus 
made  was  answered. 

Ver.  29.  There  was  let 
there  a  yeasel  full  of 
yinegar:  thej  put  there- 
fore a  sponge  full  of  the 
yinegar  upon  hyssop,  and 
brought  it  to  his  mouth. 
It  is  possible  that  the 
vinegar  here  referred  to 
may  have  been  the  mix? 
ture  of  vinegar  and  water 
used  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
to  quench  their  thirst;  or 
it  may  even  have  been  a 
vessel  of  vinegar  itself,  of 
which  large  quantities  were 
used  at  the  Passover.  The 
*  hyssop  *  cannot  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  *  reed  *  of  Matt. 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36, 

Hyttop.  ^^^  ^^®  hyssop  plant  was  of 

too  low  and  bushv  a  habit 

to  supply  a  reed.     It  is  simply  a  small  bunch  of 


hjrssop,  which  was  most  probably  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  reed.  A  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in 
vinegar  was  fastened  to  the  hyssop  end  of  the  rod, 
and  the  draught  was  in  this  way  conveyed  to  the 
lips  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  3a  When  Jesus  therefore  had  reoeiyed 
the  yinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished;  and  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  deliyered  up  his  spirit 
It  is  not  said  that  Jesus  took  much  of  the  vinegar, 
and  the  probability  is  that  He  did  not.  When 
He  had  taken  it  He  exclaimed,  'It  is  finished.' 
The  word  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  28,  but  now 
He  utters  what  there  He  'knew.*  It  is  the 
shout  of  victory,  not  the  cry  of  satisfaction  that 
suffering  is  at  an  end.  Having  said  this,  '  He 
bowed  His  head'  (which  had  been  previously 
erect),  and  'delivered  up  His  spirit.'  The  verb 
used  for  'delivered  up'  is  peculiarly  important. 
The  choice  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Evangelist  However  true  it 
is  that  by  the  cruelty  of  man  the  death  upon 
the  cross  was  brought  about  as  by  its  natund 
cause,  there  was  something  deeper  and  more 
solemn  in  it  of  which  we  must  tat^e  account.  It 
was  His  own  free  will  to  die.  There  is  in  Him 
an  ever-present  life  and  power  and  choice  in  which 
He,  even  at  the  ver^  last  moment,  offers  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  14).  He  tells  us  Himself 
of  His  life,  '  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  Me,  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again '  (chap. 
x.  18);  and  these  words  have  now  their  illustration. 
Compare  the  language  of  His  dying  cry,  recorded 
by  Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  46) :  '  Fauier,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit'  We  forbear  to  entet 
further  upon  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  thus 
recorded.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
speculations  which  have  been  indulged  in  on  this 
subject  have  done  more  to  shock  Christian  feeUng 
than  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  spirit  of  inquiry. 
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Chapter  XIX.  31-37. 

TAe  Body  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 

31  nr^HE  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  the  **  preparation,'  that  « See  ver.  14. 

JL       *  the  bodies  should '  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  ^DeotssL 
sabbath    day,    (for    that    sabbath    day   was    an    high    day,) 
besought'  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that 

32  they  might  be  taken  away.     Then  came  the  soldiers,*  and 
brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified 

33  with  him.     But  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was 

34  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs :  But  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  his  ^side,  and  ''forthwith  came  there  out*  "Johirv.'6,8. 

t  Comp.  diapb 

35  blood  and  water.     And  he  that  saw*  //'  bare  ' record,*  and  his    xv.a7,xxi. 
record*  is  true:  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  Ahat  ye/cWaa-ax. 

'  it  was  Preparation-day     *  might     •  asked  of     *  The  soldiers  therefore  came 
*  straightway  there  came  forth  *  And  he  that  hath  seen 

^  omit  it  ^  hath  borne  witness  *  witness 


rChap.  XX. 

ao,a5. 
i/Comp.  z 
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36  might  believe.***     For  these  things  were  done,"  that  ^the  scrip-  ^Seever.  24. 
ture  should  "  be  fulfilled,  *  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken."  aex.  «i.  46; 

37  And  again  another  scripture  saith,  '  They  shall  look  on  him    p^^Sv!^ 

f  ,  .  ,  ( Zedu  xil.  10; 

whom  they  pierced.  Rev.  1 7. 


*®  that  ye  also  may  believe 
'■  might 


^^  came  to  pass 
^^  crushed 


Contents.  Jesus  is  now  dead,  and  this  para- 
graph  relates  the  events  immediately  following, 
before  His  body  was  removed  from  the  cross. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews  therefore,  hecanie  it  wai 
Piepaiation-day.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
(on  ver.  14)  that  the  word  here  used  has  in  itself 
the  double  meaning  of  'preparation'  and  of 
'Friday.'  Here,  without  the  article,  it  cannot 
have  the  general  sense  of  '  the  preparation.'  Any 
thought  of  preparation,  too,  lying  in  the  word 
must,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  following  clause, 
be  connected  with  the  Sabbath  and  not  with  the 
Passover.  Had  the  latter  been  thought  of,  it 
would  surely  have  been  expressly  mentioned,  to 
obviate  the  mistake  to  which  the  use  of  a  well- 
understood  technical  term  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise.  These  words,  therefore,  so  far  from  support- 
ing the  view  of  those  who  think  that  the  legal 
Passover  had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  tend  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  is  there  any  weight 
in  the  argument  that,  had  the  term  been  used  as  we 
have  supposed,  the  Evangelist  would  have  explained 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  Greek  readers.  It  was  the 
Christian  name  for  Friday,  and  to  Greek  Chris- 
tians it  could  suggest  nothing  else.  —  That  the 
bodifli  might  not  remain  upon  the  croos  on  the 
CUbath  day  (for  that  Sabbath  day  was  an  high 
day!  aiked  of  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be 
loosen,  and  that  they  might  he  t^ken  away. 
It  u  generally  allowed  that  the  Sabbath  here  re- 
ferred to  is  termed  'high,'  because  it  w^s  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity,  d^nvvfig  its  im- 
portance on  this  occasion  from  the  fact  that  it 
coincided  with  either  the  first  or  the  second  day 
(both  being  important)  of  the  Paschal  festival. — 
The  operation  of  breaking  the  legs,  though  not 
sufficient  to  cause  death,  would  naturally  hasten 
it  Under  any  circumstances  it  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners. 

Ver.  32.  The  BoldieiB  therefore  came  and 
brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other 
which  was  crucified  with  hhn.  The  bodies  h^ 
been  suspended  on  the  cross  with  Jesus  in  the 
midst  It  is  natural  to  supi)ose  that  the  soldiers, 
approaching  from  two  opposite  sides,  would  pro* 
ceed  in  the  order  thus  mentioned :  each  would 
strike  his  blow  on  one  malefactor's  body;  then 
they  would  come  to  Jesus. 

Vers.  33,  34.  But  when  they  came  to  Jeeus, 
and  Htw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake 
not  big  legs;  but  one  of  the  BoldierB  with  a 
spear  pierced  his  side,  and  straightway  there 
came  forth  blood  and  water.  The  explanation 
of  the  fact  here  recorded  has  always  been  felt  to 
be  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  The  idea 
that  Jesus  was  not  dead,  but  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  spear-wound,  must  at  once  be  set 
aside.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  distinct  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelist,  which  states  the  fact, — 
and  not  merely  what  the  soldier  thoti^ht, — that 
Jesus  was  'dead  already.'    It  is  inconsistent  with 


what  we  have  been  previously  told,  that  Jesus  had 
'  delivered  up  *  His  spirit  into  the  hands  of  His 
Father,  And  it  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the 
s]rmbolism  of  the  p^iss^e,  which  would  have  been 
inadmissible  had  not  John  believed  that  death 
was  past.  But  the  impossibility  that  blood  and 
water  should  issue  from  the  side  of  a  person 
already  dead  is  urged  on  physiological  grounds. 
It  might  be  possible  to  adopt  the  explanation  of 
some  eminent  commentators,  that  we  have  here  a 
unique  appearance  based  upon  a  unique  situation. 
If  it  be  a  general  truth  that  the  moment  death 
comes  corruption  begins,  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
Jesus  'saw  no  corruption,'  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  phenomena  accompanying  His 
death  will  trt^nscend  our  experience ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  we  have  such  phenomena  before  us 
here.  Before  we  resort,  however,  to  such  an 
explanation,  we  ought  to  ask  whether,  when  we 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  it  is  really 
necessary.  We  remark  therefore  that — (i)  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  spear- 
wound  was  inflicted  the  instant  aftfr  death.  The 
Evangelist  does  not  convey  the  slightest  hint  to  us 
that  4ny  interval  elapsed  between  the  two  events, 
and  the  nature  of  death  by  crucifixion  is  such  as 
to  call  us  to  think  of  the  latest  possible  moment 
as  that  of  death.  '  Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were 
already  dead '  (Mark  xv.  44).  (2)  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  all  expositors,  the  region  of 
the  heart  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  penetrated 
by  the  spear.  (3)  The  *  blood  and  water  *  derive 
all  their  importance  from  that  symbolical  meaning 
which  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  John.  The  circum- 
stance which  more  than  any  other  has  led  inquirers 
astray  in  judging  of  what  we  have  here  before  us 
is,  that  they  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
E)vangelist  to  establish  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
really  put  to  death.  But,  as  we  shall  see  on  ver. 
3^,  this  is  certainly  not  .the  point  before  him. 
Ine  fact  now  spoken  of  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  proof  that  death  had  taken  place ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  deeper 
meaning  whioh  it  involves.  (4)  These  things 
being  so,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  no  moment 
what  the  quantity  of  '  blood  and  water '  that 
issued  from  the  wound  may  have  been.  The 
smallest  quantity  will  suffice ;  and  will  suggest 
the  truth  intended  as  well  as  the  largest. 

But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  such  a  small 
quantity  might  not  issue  from  a  wound  thus  in- 
flicted. The  wound  would  be  a  large  one;  the 
iron  point  of  the  spear,  we  may  be  sure,  was  both 
heavy  and  rough ;  and  if  the  instant  after  death 
the  pericardium  and  heart  were  pierced,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  such  an  effusion  of  blood 
and  of  water,  or  serum,  as  coiUd  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  suggest  to  his 
mind  lessons  of  deep  spiritual  significance.  If 
this  be  so,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
may  be  retained* 
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What  the  water  and  blood  symbolized  to  John 
must  be  learned  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
writings.  The  *  blood  *  brings  to  mind  the  sacri- 
fice for  the  world*s  sin  (chap.  i.  29),  the  life  laid 
down  for  the  life  of  the  world  (chaps,  vi.  51,  x.  15), 
the  cleansing  of  and  by  atonement  ( i  John  i.  7 ; 
Rev.  i.  5,  V.  9).  The  'water*  recalls  the  teaching 
of  chaps,  iii.  5,  vii.  38,  xiii.  8,  10 ;  and  symbolizes 
the  abiding  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Thus  in 
His  death  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Source  of  Life, 
in  all  its  purity  and  spiritual  power.  That  this 
section  of  the  Gospel  stands  in  closest  connection 
with  I  John  v.  6  seems  to  us  beyond  doubt :  what 
is  the  exact  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
passages  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Epistle,  and  cannot  be  investi- 
gated here. 

Ver.  35.  And  he  that  hath  teen  hath  borne 
witnen,  and  his  witness  is  tme ;  and  he  knoweth 
that  he  saith  troe,  that  ye  also  may  believe.  It 
is  of  himself  that  the  Evane^elist  speaks  :  compare 
I  John  i.  I,  2,  3.     The  witness  that  he  bears  is 

*  true.*  The  word  differs  from  that  which  is  used 
in  the  second  member  of  this  verse  and  in  chap. 
xxi.  24  ('We  know  that  his  witness  is  true  ). 
It  designates  the  testimony  as  genuint  and  real» 
Not  only  is  it  truthful^  but  it  is  all  that  testimony 
can  be  :  the  witness  will  not  deceive,  but — more 
than  this — in  regard  to  the  matter  which  he  here 
attests  he  cannot  have  been  deceived  or  mistgkei). 
See  the  notes  on  chaps,  iv.  37,  vjiL  16.  The 
object  of  this  solemn  testimony  is  that  they  may 

*  b«lieve  ;  *  not  simply  may  believe  the  facts,  but 
may  rest  in  a  true  and  settled  faith  upon  Him  of 
whom  these  wonders  can  be  related.  The  signifi- 
cance belonging  to  the  facts  thus  solemnly  com- 
memorated is  now  further  illustrated  (vers.  36,  37): 
they  are  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  counsels 
expressed  in  Scripture. 

Vers.  36,  ^7.  For  l^ese  things  came  to  pass, 
that  the  sonptnre  might  be  fulfilled,  A  bone  of 
him  shall  not  be  crashed;  and  again  another 
Boriptore  saith.  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced.  The  passages  referred  to  in  the 
first  of  these  quotations  seem  to  be  Ex.  xii.  46  and 
Num.  ix.  12,  rather  than  Ps.  xxxiv.  20.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  last  of  these  is  founded 
upon  the  first  two.  Great  importance  was  attached 
by  the  Jews  to  the  precept  that  no  bone  of  the 
Paschal  Lamb  should  be  broken.     God's  counsel, 

S»ified  in  this,  is  now  fulfilled  in  the  true  Paschal 
mb  (see  chap.  i.  29). 
In  the  second  passage  referred  to  (Zech.  xii. 


10),  the  Evangelist  sets  aside  what  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  false  translation  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  translates  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  thLs  passage  also  there 
may  be  a  distant  allusion  to  the  rites  of  the  Pass- 
over ;  for  the  bitterness  of  the  '  mourning  *  alluded 
to  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  mourning  of  Egypt 
for  its  first-bom.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  allusion  in  the 
Prophet  to  Him  who  is  to  come  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  to  His  people  is  distinct.  The  true 
reading  of  the  passage  in  2^chariah  is,  '  They  shall 
look  on  Me  whom  they  pierced,*  where  the  word 
'Me*  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sender  is  identified  with  the  Sent,  the  Lord  with 
His  prophet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
words  translated  '  pierced '  in  vers.  34  and  37  are 
different,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Evangelist  does  not  rest  in  the  mere  detail  of  the 
piercing,  but  dwells  upon  the  wider  thought,  that 
Israel  rejected  and  crucified  its  Lord.  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  God*s  counsel ;  and  thus  spoken, 
not  only  by  the  law  but  by  the  Prophets  (comp. 
chap.  i.  45),  this  counsel  is  now  fulfilled  in  Jesus. 
One  remark  more  may  be  permitted  on  the 
peculiar  light  in  which  the  whole  of  this  remark- 
able scene  seems  to  present  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
Evangelist.  Jesus  is  obviously  here,  as  indeed  He 
has  been  throughout  the  Gospel,  the  true  Paschal 
lyfi^mb  (chaps,  i.  29,  vi.).  Yet  He  is  that  Lamb 
looked  at  not  simply  in  the  moment  of  dying,  but 
as,  in  dying  (in  that  dying  which  has  been  going 
on  throughout  His  whole  sufiering  life  and  onlv 
culminates  now),  the  true  substance  of  His  people  s 
Paschal  feast,  their  nourishment,  their  life.  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus  as  He  hangs  upon 
the  cross  thus  assumes  the  form  of  an  inverted,  a 
contorted,  Passover.  They  had  that  morning  lost 
their  legal  Passover, — had  lost  even  the  shadow, 
because  they  rejected  and  despised  the  substance. 
*  Yet,*  sa3rs  the  Evangelist,  *  they  found  a  Passover. 
Let  us  follow  them  to  the  cross.  There  let  us  see 
the  righteous  dealings,  the  deserved  irony,  of  the 
Almi^ty,  as  He  makes  their  cruel  mocidngs  of 
the  true  Paschal  Lamb  shape  themselves  into  a 
Passover  of  judgment,  of  added  sin  and  deepened 
shame.*  If  the  passage  be  looked  at  in  this  hght-^ 
the  only  light,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  at  once 
explains  the  general  structure  of  the  section  and 
the  peculiar  expressions  employed — ^it  will  be 
found  to  be  full  of  the  most  important  conse- 

Suences  alike  for  the  biblical  critic  and  for  the 
ogmatic  theologian. 


Chapter  XIX.    38-42. 

The  Burial  oj  Jesus. 

38  "  A  ND  after  this*  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  being  a  disciple  of  *^!";.*£2h 

jTIl     Jesus,  but  secretly  *for  fear  of  the   Jews,  besought"    "Z!^'^ 
Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus:  and  Pilate  ^g;*^ 
gave  him  leave.      He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of   ^-^a- 

39  Jesus.*     And  there  came  also  'Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first  ^^f^ 

^  these  things  '  asked  of  *  and  took  away  his  body 
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came  to  Jesus*  by  night,  and*  brought'  a  mixture  of  myrrh 

40  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight.     Then  took  they ' 

the  body  of  Jesus,  and  ^  wound '  it  in  '  linen  clothes '  with  the  f SSfiSv*'' 

41  ■''spices,  as  '*  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."     Now  in  the    "^-f^ 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  the  -'^"jK/jSi.' ' 
garden   a  new  sepulchre,  wherein   was   never   man   yet   laid.    **■  *"'■  '■ 

42  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore  because  of  the  Jews'  '  prepara-  rver.  14. 
tion-d^/  for  the  '  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  ^ver.ji. 

*  him  •  emit  and  •  bringing  '  They  took  therefore 

*  bound  *  cloths  '"even  as  "  to  prepare  for  burial 
"  There  therefore,  because  of  the  Preparation-day  of  the  Jews  (because  the 

sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand],  laid  they  Jesus. 


would  have  a  fresh  oppnrtunity  of  at  once  doing 
despite  to,  and  exasperating,  the  Jews.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  Chat  in  the  fact  that  disciples  receive 
the  body  of  the  Lord  the  Evangelist  Iwholds  a 
token  of  the  care  with  which  it  was  watched  over 
by  His  Father  in  Heaven.    Joseph,  however,  was 

Ver.  39.  And  tbera  eanM  also  Kieodemns, 
wbioh  at  th«  fliM  c«me  to  him  l>y  night,  bring- 
ing a  tnixtnre  of  mynb  and  aloea,  abont  an 
hnndiBd  ponnd  weight.     The  quantity  of  ipice* 


being  a  diicdple  of  Jeans,  bnt 
■eeratly  (or  fear  of  the  Jew*,  atked  of  Filata 
that  be  n^ght  take  away  the  body  of  Jenu: 
and  FUate  gave  Mm  leave.  He  came  tbaretciTe 
■Bd  took  away  his  body.  It  is  easy  lo  under- 
Maod  that  FUate  should  at  once  grant  the  permis- 
sion asked.  He  had  no  inleieat  in  keeping  the 
body)  and  by  giving  it  up  lo  disciples  of  Jesiu  he 


thus  brought  by  Nicodemus  ii  certainly  remark- 
able ;  and  hence  some  have  shrunk  from  taking 
the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  holding  that  '  ■ 
hundred  pound '  (especially  as  here  qualified  by 
about  )  may  be  an  expression  merely  denoting  a 
great  quanti^.  Othera,  following  the  suggesUon 
of  3  Chron.  xvl.  14,  have  supposed  that,  when 
part  of  the  mixture  of  spices  had  been  spread  on 
the  linen  cloths  in  which  the  body  was  to  be 
wrapped,  the  remainder  was  destmed  for  'a  burn- 
ing.     Whether  this  be  accepted  or  not,  the  pas- 


—  King.  .  The  distinct  identiiication 
of  this  Nicodemus  with  the  ruler  who  came  lo 
Jesus  by  night  (chap.  iiL)  is  undoubtedly  signi- 
ficant. The  humiliation  of  the  King  of  Israel 
(chap.  iii.  3,  xii.  13),  so  fer  from  discouraging, 
does  but  strengthen  the  once  weak  faith  of  the 
trae  disciple  ;  and  in  contrast  with  (and— may  we 
not  add — in  expression  of  shame  and  penitence 
for)  timorous  hesitation,  we  read  of  the  lav^ 
olftring  of  a  love  open  and  avowed.     The  declara- 
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32  begins  lo  receive  its  futlil- 


tion  of  chap. 

Vei.  40.  They  took  Aerefore  the  body  of 
Jaaiu,  uid  boimd  it  in  linen  olotlw  with  the 
■{doea,  evan  ■■  the  manner  of  the  Jews  ii  to 
pMpkTe  for  bmial.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sup. 
pose  that  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  c1a.u»:  is 
without  a  purpose.  The  words  'eyen  as' would 
of  IbeiDselves  seem  to  indicate  as  much  as  this. 
I^t  us  remcmlici  then  the  impoitance  which  was 
•Uached  by  all  to  a  splendid  burial  (comp.  Luke 
xvi.  12) ;  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  hy  '  the  Jews ' 
we  ate  here  to  understand  not  the  nation,  but 
rather  that  portioo  of  the  natioo  which  best  exem- 
plified its  narrowness  and  bigotry,  and  which 
included  its  more  respectable  class ;  lastly,  let  us 
think  of  the  worldly  circumstances  of  Joseph,  and 
in  all  probability  of  Nicodemus  ;  and  we  shall  feel 
that  the  Evangelist  desires  to  call  our  attention  to 
the  (tliking  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  igno- 


minious death  to  which  Jesus  had  been  pat,  and 
though  the  rage  of  His  enemies  appeared  to  hare 
so  completely  triumphed,  there  were  yet  those 
who  ptepaied  for  Him  as  honoured  and  as  costly 
a  bunal  as  could  await  any  'Jew.'  That  the  word 
'  burial '  is  used  to  descntie  the  wrapping  of  the 
body  in  the  linen  cloths  may  arise  from  the 
Evangelist's  desire  to  mention  a  eircamsunce 
.  which  brings  strongly  into  relief  the  condition  in 
which  these  cloths  were  afterwards  found  {chw- 
xx.  7),  Thel>ody  having  thus  been  prepared  Kir 
burial,  the  actual  entombment  alone  temaini  to 
be  spoken  of. 

Vei.  41.  Sow  In  the  place  where  he  w» 
crndfled  theiowai  a  garden;  and  In  the  garden 
a  new  aepnlchre,  wherein  wu  never  man  yat 
laid.  Nothing  further  is  lold  by  John  of  the 
garden  and  of  the  sepulchre  thus  referred  to.  We 
learn  only  from  the  other  Evangelists  that  thqr 
belonged  to  Joseph,  and  that  the  sepulchre,  a*  b 


common  round  Jerusalem,  was  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Il  is  not  easy  lo  say  whether  the  Evangelist,  in 
referring  to  the  particulars  he  mentions,  may  have 
desired  lo  prepare  the  way  for  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection.  They  certainly  tend  to  do  so,  because 
they  help  to  show  thai,  when  the  grave  was  found 
empty,  none  but  Jesu^  could  have  risen  from  it. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  they  ate 
mentioned  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the  honour 
paid  to  Jesus  in  His  death.  Me  was  laid,  not  in 
the  place  of  common  burial,  but  in  a  garden,  and 
in  a  new  sepalchre,  where  no  one  had  been  laid 
before  Him.  Finally,  we  are  informed  why  they 
laid  Jesus  there  in  the  condilion  in  whidi  He 

Ver.  42.  There  therefore,  beoatue  of  the 
PrepaiaUon-day  of  the  Jews  (became  the  Mpol- 
ehre  was  nigh  at  band),  laid  they  Jem.    These 

words  can  hardly  mean  that  Jesua  was  laid  in  this 


tomb  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  the  Sabbath.  The  meaning  must 
rather  be  that,  owing  to  this  nearness,  the  embalm- 
ing bad  been  more  readily  left  in  that  unfinished 
slate  of  which  we  read  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  proximity  of  Ihe  lomb  to  the  city  has  little 
bearing  on  the  former,  il  has  a  distinct  liearing  on 
the  latter  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
the  question  of  'the  Preparation-day  of  the  Jews.' 
There  is  only  one  simple  and  natural  meanmg  of 
the  words.  It  was  now  Friday  afiernoon ;  the 
Sabbath  was  at  hand  ;  the  hours  of  that  part  of 
the  Friday  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sablialh 
had  set  in.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
work  of  embalming  the  body  should  for  the  present 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  reader  cannot  frit 
to  be  struck  with  the  lonehing  pathos  lent  to  the 
whole  sentence  by  making  it  close  with  the  wards 
*  laid  they  Jesus.' 


a2o 
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Chapter  XX.    i-ia 


The  Empty  Grave. 

1  *  'TPHE  *  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  *  Mary  Magdalene  early, 

X       when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  ^  the 

2  stone'  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre.  Then  she  runneth,' 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple,  ''whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 

3  laid  him.    '  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  *  other  disciple, 

4  and  came  to  •  the  sepulchre.  So  •  they  ran  both  together :  and 
the  other  disciple  did  outrun   Peter,  and   came  first  to  the 

5  sepulchre.    And  '  he '  stooping  down,  and  looking  in^  saw '  the 

6  -^ linen  clothes'  lying;  yet  went  he  not  in.  Then  ' cometh  *• 
Simon  Peter"  following  him,  and  "went  into  the  sepulchre, 

7  and  seeth  '*  the  linen  clothes  •  lie,"  And  ^  the  napkin,  that  was 
about"  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,*  but  wrapped  " 

8  together  in  a  place  by  itself.  Then  went  in  also  "  that "  other 
disciple,"  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and 

9  believed.    For  as  yet  *  they  knew  not  "•  the  '  scripture,  *  that 
lO  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead.     Then  **  the  disciples"  went 

away  again  unto  their  own  home. 
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^  But  on  the  *  that  the  stone  had  been 

*  the  '  and  they  came  towards 

*  he  seeth  *  cloths 

^^  add  therefore  also  cometh  ^*  add  he 

*•  upon  ^*  rolled  *'  therefore 

••  For  not  even  yet  knew  they        *^  omit  Then 


*  She  runneth  therefore 
«  And  '  omit  he 

^®  omit  Then  cometh 
"  beholdeth        "  lying 
"  the  »•  add  also 

'*  add  therefore 


Contents.  The  victory  of  Jesus  over  His 
enemies,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  defeat,  is  stiU 
the  sahject  hefore  us.  The  preceding  chapter  had 
closed  with  the  statement  that  He  was  laid  in  the 
tomh :  when  the  narrative  of  chap.  xx.  b^ns,  the 
tomb  is  empty.  The  great  event  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion had  sdready  taken  place.  The  victory  of 
Jesus  over  the  world  and  death  had  been  consum- 
mated, for  at  the  very  instant  when  their  attack 
was  fiercest  He  had  escaped  their  hands.  The 
question  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  chap,  xx., 
as  containing  an  account  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
ought  not  to  constitute  a  separate  section  of  the 
Gospel.  But  the  reply  is  easy.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  alwa3rs  accompany  one  another. 
They  are  complementary  parts  of  one  whole,  each 
impossible  without  the  other.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view  that  the  leadine^  thought  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  not  that  of  defeat  in  suffering 
followed  by  victory,  but  of  triumph  through  and 
over  suffering. 

The  first  paragraph  of  chap,  xx.,  extending  to 
the  close  of  ver.  10,  may  best  be  described  as 
Preparation  for  the  risen  Saviour. 


Ver.  I.  Bnt  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week 
cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  nnto  the  sepolchre,  and  aeeth  that 
the  ftone  had  been  taken  away  from  the  aepol- 
chre.  Few  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  illustrate 
better  than  these  words  the  principle  of  selection 
upon  which  it  is  comp>osed.  They  mention  Mary 
Magdalene  alone  ;  and  yet  we  learn  from  her  own 
woras  in  ver.  2,  ^we  know,'  that  she  could  not 
have  been  alone, — that  she  formed  (as  indeed  we 
are  expressly  told  by  the  other  Evangelbts)  one 
of  a  group  of  women  who  came  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  finish  the  embalm- 
ing of  the  Ixxiy  of  Jesus.  Again,  we  here  read 
of  'the  stone  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre,' 
though  no  mention  had  been  made  of  this  stone 
in  the  previous  narrative.  It  is  obvious  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  deal  not  so  much 
with  events  of  full  historical  detail  as  with  events 
selected  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  idea 
which  the  Evangelist  wishes  to  illustrate.  In  the 
present  instance  that  idea  is  not  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  the  nature  of  His 
post-resurrection  state.    With  this  His  appearance 
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to  Mary  Magdalene  is  closely  associated ;  and 
hence  the  Evangelist,  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
other  women,  concerns  himself  with  her  alone. 

Of  Mary,  then,  we  are  told  that  she  came  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  'early,'  and 
'when  it  was  yet  dark.'  Similar  expressions  are 
found  in  the  other  Gospels  :  thus  Luke  speaks  of 
'early*  (literally  *deep  )  *dawn,*  and  Mark  (ver. 
2)  records  that  the  women  came  to  the  sepulchre 
*  venr  early.*  The  only  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  here  is  occasioned  by  words  which  follow  in 
the  same  yerse  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  state  that 
the  sun  had  risen.  The  discussion  of  this  diffi- 
culty  does  not  belong  to  this  place,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  three  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed.  ( i )  That  the  words 
of  Mark  xvi.  2  are  intended  only  as  a  general  in- 
dication of  time,  at  or  about  sunrise,  the  rays  of 
dawn  being  in  the  sky,  but  the  measure  of  light 
still  small.  (2)  That,  though  the  sun  had  risen, 
yet  haze  or  cloud  obscured  its  light.  (3)  That 
John's  reference  to  the  darkness  strictly  belongs  to 
the  time  when  Mary  set  forth,  not  to  the  time  of 
her  arrival,  as  indeed  the  words  might  be  rendered 
'  Mary  is  coming  to  the  sepulchre : '  compare 
ver.  3,  where  we  read  that  Peter  and  John  *  were 
coming  to,*  i.e,  they  came  towards  the  tomb. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  writer  of  the 
last  words  in  chap.  xiii.  30  would  in  thought 
naturally  dwell  upon  the  outward  darkness  as 
symbolical  of  the  mental  state  of  Mary  and  her 
fellow-disciples. 

The  stone  which  had  been  fitted  into  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  had  been  taken  away  ;  and,  with- 
out observing  the  particulars  which  are  recorded 
below  (vers.  6,  7),  Kf  ary  hastens  to  tell  what  she 
has  seen. 

Ver.  2.  She  mnneth  therefore  and  cometh  to 
Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  diBciple,  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them.  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  oat  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  That 
the  Lord  is  risen  does  not  enter  into  her  thoughts: 
she  can  but  imagine  that  enemies  have  stolen  away 
the  body  so  precious  alike  in  her  eyes  and  in  those 
of  her  fellow-disciples,  and  she  hastens  to  tell  the 
tale  to  those  who  would  feel  with  her  most  deeply 
and  would  be  most  able  to  help  in  the  sad  ex- 
tremity. The  statement  of  Mary  produces  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  disciples. 

Ver.  3.  Peter  tnerefore  went  forth,  and  the 
other  disciple,  and  they  came  towards  the 
sepulchre.  The  word  rendered  *  went  forth  *  is 
so  often  used  in  this  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  most 
solemn  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  implying  a 
Divine  mission,  the  accomplishment  of  a  Divine 
purpose,  that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Evangelist  does  not  here  employ  the  word  in  the 
same  pregnant  sense.  It  is  possible  also  that  there 
is  design  in  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  the 
two  apostles  are  introduced  :  not  *  Peter  and  the 
other  disciple  went  forth,*  but  *  Peter  went  forth, 
and  the  other  disciple.*  The  other  examples  of 
this  construction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  tend  to  show 
that  here  John  intends  to  set  forth  Peter  as  the 
main  person  in  the  narrative  :  thus  the  whole 
ground  is  cut  away  from  those  who  hold  that  the 
design  of  this  section  is  to  bring  *  the  other  dis- 
ciple '  into  peculiar  prominence. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  ran  both  together,  and  the 
other  disciple  did  outran  Peter,  and  came  first 
to  the  sepulchre.     It  is  extremely  probable  that 


John  was  the  younger  and  thus  also  the  more 
active  of  the  two.  The  same  supposition  throws 
light  on  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  ^.  And  stooping  down,  and  looking  in, 
he  seeth  the  linen  cdoths  lying;  yet  went  he  not 
in.  A  feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  in  all  proba- 
bility possessed  him.  He  was  afraid  to  enter.  It 
was  not  so  with  Peter. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Simon  Peter  therefore  also  cometh 
f ollo^dng  him ;  and  he  went  into  the  sepnlobie, 
and  beholdeth  the  linen  cloths  lying,  and  the 
napkin  that  was  npon  his  head  not  lying  with 
the  linen  cloths,  but  rolled  together  in  a  place 
by  itself.  Peter,  ever  bold  and  daring,  is  less 
overcome  by  awe  than  his  comjpanion.  He  goes 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  when  within  sees  not  only 
that  the  Imen  cloths  are  lying  there,  but  also, 
what  John  had  not  observed  (ver.  5),  that  the 
covering  placed  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  had  been 
carefully  (for  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
word)  rolled  up,  and  laid  in  a  place  by  itself, — in 
all  likelihood  where  the  head  had  lam.  By  the 
mention  of  these  circumstances,  the  Evangelist 
appears  to  indicate  the  calm  and  orderly  manner 
in  which  Jesus  had  left  the  sepulchre.  They  were 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  either  of  a  hasty  flight, 
or  of  a  violent  removal  of  the  body :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  John  would  hint  at  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  this  in  Peter's  mind  by  changing  the 
verb  'seeth/  used  in  his  own  case,  into  'beholdeth' 
in  the  case  of  his  companion.  The  effect  produced 
upon  John  by  Peter*s  entrance  into  the  sepulchre 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  takes 
courage,  and  also  enters. 

Ver.  8.  Then  went  in  therefore  the  other 
disciple  also*  which  came  first  to  the  sepnlohze, 
and  he  saw  and  believed.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
belief  of  the  statement  of  Mary  that  is  expressed 
in  this  last  word.  As  John  stood  gazing  on  the 
signs  which  bore  their  silent  witness  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  not  been  taken  away  by  violent 
hands,  the  truth  revealed  itself  to  him, —that  Jesus 
had  of  Himself  left  the  tomb.  But  even  more 
than  this  is  probably  intended  by  the  word 
*  believed.*  To  receive  the  truth  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  to  be  led  to  a  deeper  and  more  real  £uth 
in  Jesus  Himself.  The  uncertainties,  doubts,  and 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  days 
just  passed  disappeared  from  John's  mind.  He 
'  believed  *  in  Jesus  as  being  what  He  truly  was, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  man.  The  words 
which  follow  are  the  reflection  of  the  Evangelist 
upon  the  Ignorance  manifested  by  himself  and  by 
Peter  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  word. 
Certainly  the  disciples' oelief  in  a  risen  Saviour 
was  not  the  result  of  any  assured  conviction  that 
the  Resurrection  was  foretold  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  9.  For  not  even  yet  knew  they  the 
scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  firom  the 
dead.  The  connection  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding verse  is  readily  perceived  : — *  He  saw  and 
believed,' — sight  was  needed  to  evoke  this  faith, 
—for  not  even  yet  had  they  learnt  that  thus  it 
was  '  written  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  and  rise 
again  from  the  dead*  (Luke  xxiv.  46).  It  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  self-reproach  is  to  bic 
found  in  this  statement, — to  the  extent,  at  least, 
that  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  seem 
rather  to  flow  from  the  conviction  which  has  so 
strong  a  hold  of  the  Evangelist,  that  only  in  the 
presence  of  actual  experience  do  the  power  and 
meaning  of  the  Divine  Word  come  forth.    Ibe 
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fact  was  needed  in  order  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  scripture;  and  then  that  Caith  which  has  been 
resting  on  the  inward  perception  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus  receives  confirmation  from  the  discovery  that 
the  truth  received  was  long  ago  made  known  by 
God  as  a  part  of  His  own  counsel.  As  in  all  other 
places  (unless  chap.  xix.  28  be  an  exception,  see 
note  there)  John  uses  *  the  scripture  *  in  the  sense 
of  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  (see  chap.  ii. 
22),  we  are  here  led  to  think  of  Ps.  xvi.  10  as 


probably  being  before  his  mind.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  *  the  scripture  *  to  which 
Peter  first  made  appeal  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (Acts  ii.  27). 

Ver.  10.  The  disciples  therefore  went  away 
again  unto  their  own  home.  We  are  not  told 
why  or  in  what  frame  of  mind  they  thus  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  One  thing  is  clear :  they 
believed  that  Jesus  was  risen,  and  that  it  was  vain 
to  search  for  Him  in  the  tomb. 


Chapter  XX.    11-18 

Jesus  risen, 

11  TDUT  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping :  and* 
jlJ     as  she  wept,"  she  stooped  down,  afid  looked  into   the 

12  sepulchre.  And  seeth'  two  *  angels  in  *  white  sitting,  the*  one  «Comp.Mait. 
at  the  head,  and  the*  other*  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of    JJli^^^;,^' 

13  Jesus  had  lain.     And  they  say  unto  her.  Woman,  why  weepest    j^j;^,o^ 
thou  }     She  saith  unto  them,  ^  Because*  they  have  taken  away  *c^p;Mkti. 

14  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.     And'    r2v.U4. 


when  she   had  thus  said,  she  turned   herself  back,  and  ''saw  ^mJ^ 


XVL  9. 


15  Jesus  standing,  and  'knew*  not  that  it  was  Jesus.     Jesus  saith  'Ji^^'f^'p. 
unto  her,  -^  Woman,  '^  why  weepest  thou  }  whom  seekest  thou  }  /cSt^u  4. 
She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  if  ^^*'*3- 
thou  have  borne*  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 

16  and  I  will  take  him  away.     Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.     She 
turned"  herself,  and  saith  unto  him,"  *  Rabboni ;  which  is  to  a  Mark  x.  51 

17  say,  '  Master."     Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  1  chap.  i.  38. 
not  yet  ascended  to  my"  Father:  but  go  to  my  *  brethren,  ^MJlf^wii 
and  say  unto   them,   '  I  ascend   unto  my  Father,  and  your    ".j*  JiT 

18  Father ;  and  to  "  "•  my  God,  and  your  God.     *  Mary  Magdalene  i^'^^^y 
came  and  told  "  the  disciples  that  she  had  "  seen  "  the  Lord,  ^Mat"> 
and  that  he  had  spoken  "  these  things  unto  her. 


^  omit  and 
*  omit  the 
'  omit  And 
®  didst  bear 
**  Teacher 


*•  omit  that  she  had 


*  add  therefore  '  beholdeth 

*  one  ®  omit  Because 

^  and  she  beholdeth  Jesus  standing,  and  perceived 
^®  turneth  ^^  addva  Hebrew 

^3  the        "^^  omitlo        ^*  cometh,  bringing  word  to 


XXVII. 

46 :  Eph  i. 

H  Mark  xvi.  lo. 
Comp.  Matu 
xxviii. 


^^  I  have  seen 


^*  that  he  said 


Contents.  The  paragraph  now  before  us  pre- 
sents an  advance  upon  that  last  considered.  There 
we  had  only  preparation  for  the  risen  Jesus ;  here 
we  have  Jesus  risen.  There  all  was  negative : 
Jesus  was  not  in  the  tomb,  and  the  inference  was 
that  He  was  risen.  Here  all  is  positive.  The 
risen  One  appears  to  Mary,  proclaiming  Himself, 
and  sends  a  message  to  His  disciples. 

Ver.  II.  But  Mary  stood  wiUiout  at  the 
sepulchre  weeping.  Peter  and  John  had  returned 
to  their  homes.  Mary  had  followed  them  when 
they  first  ran  to  the  sepulchre ;  but  (probably  in 


consequence  of  their  eager  haste)  she  had  not 
reached  it  before  they  departed.  Nothing  at 
least  is  said  of  her  having  met  them  and  been 
addressed  by  them.  She  stands  there  with  no 
thought  of  a  resurrection  in  her  mind,  but  believ- 
ing only  that  the  body  has  been  taken  away,  and 
therefore  weeping  with  loud  lamentation  (comp. 
on  chap.  xi.  34,  35). — As  she  wept  therefore  she 
stooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  desire  to  view  the  spot  associated  with  all 
that  was  so  dear  to  her. 
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Ver.  12.  And  beholdeth  two  angels  in  white 
■itting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet, 
where  the  hody  of  Jesus  had  lain.  In  each  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  an  angelic 
appearance  is  recorded,  — in  every  case  an  appear- 
ance to  the  women  who  came  to  the  tomb :  by 
Peter  and  John  no  angels  had  been  seen  (vers.  5, 
6).  The  *  white  *  garments  are  the  symbol  of 
purity  and  glory ;  see  the  references  in  the  margin, 
and  also  Rev.  iii.  4,  5,  vi.  11,  xix.  14,  etc.  That 
one  of  the  angels  was  *  at  the  head '  and  the  other 
*at  the  feet  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,*  is 
to  be  regarded  as  expressive  01  the  fact  that  the 
body  was  wholly  under  the  guardianship  of 
Heaven.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  general  credibility  of  the  angelic 
appearances  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  are  too 
often  and  too  circumstantially  spoken  of  to  permit 
us  to  resolve  them  into  mere  figures  of  speech  : 
nor  can  we  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that 
in  the  great  universe  of  God  there  should  be  such 
an  order  of  beings  as  that  described  by  the  term 
*  angels.*  If,  however,  they  may  exist,  their 
manifestation  of  themselves  must  bic  regarded  as 
also  possible ;  and  the  manner  of  the  manifesta- 
tion— their  appearing  to  some  and  not  to  others, 
their  appearing  suddenly  and  then  as  suddenly 
disappearing— is  to  be  looked  at  as  dependent 
upon  laws  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  because 
we  have  ourselves  no  practical  experience  of 
them. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why 
weepeet  thouf  She  saith  unto  them.  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.  Mary's  reply  betrays 
neither  consternation  nor  even  surprise :  as  has 
been  well  said,  her  excitement  is  such  that  the 
wonderful  ceases  to  be  wonderful  to  her.  Her 
words  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  spoken  by  her 
in  ver.  2,  except  that,  as  she  is  now  expressing 
simply  her  own  feelings  and  not  those  of  com- 
panions, the  utterance  becomes  more  tender  :  thus 
for  *  the  Lord  *  and  *  we  know '  we  here  read  *  my 
Lord,'  */know.'  She  thus  comes  before  us  as 
more  fully  prepared  for  receiving  a  manifestation 
of  the  risen  Saviour ;  and  that  no  answer  of  the 
angels  is  recorded  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  that  to  such  a  faith 
Jesus  will  reveal  Himself  directly,  and  without 
the  interposition  of  any  other. 

Ver.  14.  When  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back ;  and  she  beholdeth  Jesus  standing, 
and  perceived  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Mary  has 
answered  the  inquiry  of  the  angels  ;  and,  satisfied 
that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  sepulchre,  she  turns 
round  to  see  if  information  regarding  Him  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  Could  we  think 
that  the  morning  was  still  dark,  it  might  be 
possible  to  trace  Mary's  non-recognition  of  Jesus 
to  that  cause  :  but,  if  light  was  already  dawning 
when  she  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  day  must  by 
this  time  have  fully  broken.  That  she  did  not 
know  Jesus  must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from 
some  other  cause.  This  could  not  be  the  outward 
glory  of  His  appearance,  or  she  would  not  have 
supposed  Him  to  be  the  gardener  (ver.  15).  Nor 
does  it  seem  desirable  to  resort  to  the  explanation 
offered  by  many,  that  glorified  corporeity  has  the 
power  of  making  itself  visible  or  mvisible,  or  of 
assuming  different  forms  of  manifestation  at  its 
pleasure.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  Mary's  total 
want  of  preparation  for  the  fact.     The  iiea  that 


Jesus  had  risen  from  the  grave  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  her  :  the  form  now  in  her  presence  could  not 
be  His  :  no  supposition  lay  so  near  as  that  it  was 
the  gardener  who  had  drawn  near.  More,  how- 
ever, must  be  said  ;  and  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  xxiv.  16  (see 
also  chap.  xxi.  4).  Her  '  eyes  were  holden '  that 
she  should  not  discern  her  Lord.  She  was  not 
yet  ready  for  any  such  recognition  as  might  corre- 
spond to  the  new  stage  of  existence  upon  which 
He  had  entered.  She  would  have  seen  the  human 
friend, — ^Jesus  as  He  had  been,  not  as  He  now 
was.  Some  further  training,  therefore,  is  still 
needed,  and  then  the  glorious  revelation  shall  be 
given. 

Ver.  15.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou  f  whom  seekest  thou  f  The  object 
of  the  questions  seems  to  be,  to  recall  Mary  to 
herself  and  to  awaken  more  deliberate  thought. 
She  is  confounded  by  all  that  has  happened,  over- 
whelmed by  her  emotions,  and  hence  unable  to 
judge  justly  of  what  she  is  to  see.  The  question- 
ing and  answering  bring  her  back  to  calmness  and 
self-possession.— She,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
garoener,  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  if  thou  didst  hear 
him  henoe,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him« 
and  I  will  take  him  away.  So  much  is  Mary 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  so  completely 
is  her  mind  filled  with  one  great  subject,  that  she 
imagines  that  every  one  must  at  once  enter  into 
her  feelings.  Accordingly  she  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  name  of  Jesus,  but  asks  whether  the 
gardener  has  borne  '  Him  *  away.  She  seeks  but 
to  learn  where  He  is,  that  (for  no  recollection 
of  woman's  weakness  presents  itself  to  hinder  the 
thought)  she  may  take  Him  to  another  tomb.  As 
she  speaks,  her  faith  and  love  are  drawn  forth  in 
increasing  measure,  and  the  moment  is  at  hand 
when  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

Ver.  16.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  That 
single  word  completes  her  present  training.  Nor 
is  this  wonderful.  She  is  calmer  now :  the  inter- 
vening conversation  has  produced  this  effect. 
Then  again  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  would  be 
more  of  the  old  tenderness  of  Jesus  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  her  name  than  in  the  words  as  yet 
spoken  to  her.  The  very  mark,  indeed,  of  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  His  people,  when  that 
relation  is  conceived  of  in  its  most  tender  form, 
is  that  *He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name' 
(chap.  x.  3).  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is 
only  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is  now  recognised 
by  Mary.  By  the  name,  by  the  tone  in  which  the 
name  is  uttered,  a  whole  flood  of  recollections  is 
brought  up.  All  the  deepest  and  most  solemn 
impressions  that  had  been  produced  upon  her  by 
her  former  intercourse  with  Jesus  are  re-awakened 
in  power.  She  recalls  not  merely  what  was  most 
human  but  what  was  most  Divine  in  Him.  Yet 
it  would  seem,  from  the  epithet  that  she  imme? 
d lately  applies  to  our  Lord,  that  she  thinks  of 
Him  as  standing  to  her  in  some  at  least  of  the  old 
relations.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so  : 
any  experience  that  she  had  had  of  resurrections 
througn  the  power  of  Christ  had  been  of  resur- 
rections to  the  former  conditions  of  life.  But  now 
she  is  prepared  for  more,  and  therefore  she  shall  be 
taught  to  know  Jesus  fully. — She  tumeth  herself, 
and  Esiih  unto  Him  in  Hebrew,  Babboni,  which 
is  to  say.  Teacher.  The  title  thus  used  by  Mary 
is  probably  the  provincial  form  Rabban  or 
Rabbi,  and  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
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only  here,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (chap. 
X.  51),  noted,  as  is  well  known,  for  its  use 
of  expressions  from  the  common  tongue.  It 
means  properly  'My  Master,*  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressive of  love  and  devotedness  as  well  as  of 
respect  and  reverence.  As  Mary  uttered  the 
word,  she  must  have  endeavoured  to  fall  down  at 
the  feet  of  her  Lord,  embracing  them  (comp. 
Matt  xxviii.  9). 

Ver.  17.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Toach  me 
not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father; 
bat  go  to  my  tarethroif  and  say  unto  Uiem, 
I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
my  God  and  your  God.  Many  different  interpre- 
tations have  been  given  of  these  words,  some 
coarse,  others  either  reauiring  the  introduction 
into  the  text  of  thoughts  tnat  are  not  there,  or  too 
£ur-fetched  and  mystical. 

The  meaning  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  a 
"want  of  suffiaent  attention  to  the  force  of  the 
words  '  Touch  me  not ; '  for  these  words  do  not 
express  the  touch  of  a  moment  only,  but  a 
touch  that  continues  for  a  time.  They  are 
equivalent  to  'Keep  not  thy  touch  upon  me,* 
'  Handle  me  not,' '  Cling  not  to  me.*  Mary  would 
have  held  her  Lord  fast  with  the  grasp  of  earthly 
friendship  and  love.  She  needed  to  be  taught 
that  the  season  for  such  bodily  touching  of  the 
Word  of  Life  was  past  But,  as  it  pa^ed,  the 
disciples  were  not  to  be  left  desolate  :  the  season 
for  another  touching — deeper,  because  spiritual — 
l)egan.  Jesus  would  return  to  His  Father,  and 
would  send  forth  His  Spirit  to  dwell  with  His 
disciples.  Then  they  should  see  Him,  hear  Him, 
handle  Him,  touch  Him,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
He  can  now  be  seen  and  heard  and  handled  and 
touched.  In  a  true  and  living  faith  they  shall 
embrace  Him  with  a  touch  never  more  to  be 
withdrawn  or  interrupted.  Hence  the  important 
word  'brethren.'  Those  to  whom  the  message  is 
sent  are  more  than  disciples ;  they  are  '  brethren  * 
of  their  Lord.  His  Father  is  their  Father,  and 
His  God  their  God.  They  are  entering  upon  a 
state  of  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Father 
similar  to  His  own ;  and  that  fellowship  is  to  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  new 
condition.  Thus  the  message  sent  by  Mary  to 
the  'brethren'  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  mere  message 
that  He  has  risen  from  the  grave.  The  thought 
of  His  resurrection  is  rather  embraced  only  as  a 
part  of  a  new  and  permanent  state  of  things  which 
nas  come  in.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  distinction  between  our  Lord 
and  His  dbciples  is  still  carefully  preserved. 
Jesus  does  not  say  '  Our  Father,'  but  '  My  Father 
and  vour  Father;'  so  that  the  si^ificance  of 
'  brethren '  lies  in  this,  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
very  verse  which  proclaims  so  clearly  the  difference 
between  Him  and  them. — ^The  words '  the  Father,' 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  address  to  Mary, 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  reader  may 
compare  what  has  been  said  on  chap.  viii.  27. 
He  will  then  see  that  the  expression  '  the  Father ' 
here  combines  in  one  thought  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  four  designations  that  follow — '  My  Father,' 
'Your  Father,^ 'My  God,*  'Your  God.' —  'I 
ascend'  is  not  to  be  imderstood  (as  some  have 


maintained)  of  an  immediate  ascension,  incon- 
sistent alike  with  the  forty  days  of  Acts  i.  3  and 
with  the  subsequent  narratives  of  this  very  Gospel. 
Yet  neither  are  we  to  understand  it  as  if  it  meant 
'  I  will  ascend '  at  some  future  day.  The  use  of 
the  present  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was  really  the 
beginning  of  His  Ascension.  At  that  point  earth 
ceased  to  be  the  Saviour's  home  as  it  had  been ; 
and  He  Himself  was  no  longer  in  it  what  He  had 
been.  Thus  it  might  be  said  by  Him,  *  I  ascend.' 
'  My  ascent  is  begun,  and  shall  be  soon  completed  : 
then  shall  I  enter  into  My  glory,  and  the  Spirit 
shall  be  bestowed  in  all  His  fulness.' 

The  contrast  between  the  relation  in  which 
Jesus  places  Himself  to  Mary  in  this  verse,  and  to 
Thomas  in  ver.  27  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  39),  has 
often  been  dwelt  upon  as  if  it  afforded  evidence 
of  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  the  whole  narrative 
before  us.  Yet  a  moment's  consideration  will 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  difference  in  our  Lord's 
object  on  these  two  occasions  necessarily  involved 
a  difference  in  His  treatment  of  those  whom  He 
would  lead  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Himself. 
Thomas  has  to  be  convinced  that  He  who  stands 
before  him  is  indeed  his  Lord  and  Master  risen 
from  the  grave.  Mary  believes  that  Jesus  is  risen, 
but  needs  further  instruction  as  to  His  present 
state.  To  have  treated  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  would  have  been  to  make 
Mary  stop  short  of  the  very  point  to  which  Jesus 
would  conduct  her.  To  have  treated  the  former 
as  the  latter  would  have  been  to  tmfold  to  Thomas 
the  m3rstery  of  the  resurrection  state  of  Jesus, 
while  he  had  not  yet  accepted  the  fact  thiat  the 
resurrection  had  taken  place. 

Ver.  18.  Mary  Magdalene  cometh,  bringing 
word  to  the  disciples,  I  have  seen  the  Lord, 
and  that  he  said  these  things  unto  her,  Mary 
has  now  recognised  her  Lord.  We  have  seen 
her  longing,  with  weeping  eyes  and  breaking 
heart,  for  the  Friend  whom  she  had  loved  on 
earth.  She  was  prepared  for  more,  and  more  was 
given.  Her  Master  was  revealed  to  her,  not  as 
the  human  Friend  alone,  but  in  all  that  awakened 
at  the  same  time  her  reverence  and  awe,  in  all 
that  reminded  her  of  the  Divine  in  Him.  Thus 
she  was  ready  for  another  step,  and  she  was  led 
that  step  forward.  She  saw  before  her  the  risen 
and  glorified  Lord ;  and  she  could  look  forward 
to  the  future,  inviting  at  the  same  time  the 
disciples  to  join  her  in  the  prospect,  as  a  future  in 
which  He  who  is  for  ever  with  the  Father  should 
be  for  ever,  by  His  Spirit,  with  her  and  them, 
weeping  changed  into  joy,  and  defeat  into  victory. 
With  a  message  of  this  kind  she  goes  to  the 
disciples,  and  mey  are  prepared  for  what  is  now 
to  follow. 

The  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  Mary  and  that  to  the  women  spoken  of  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  9,  can  hardly  be  discussed  here.  The 
question  belongs  to  the  First  Gospel,  involving,  as 
it  does,  considerations  connected  with  the  general 
structure  of  that  Gospel  upon  which  we  are  not 
able  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
we  cannot  regard  the  two  appearances  as  identical: 
they  differ  in  almost  every  circumstance. 
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Chapter  XX.    19-23. 

TAf  First  Manifestation  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Lord. 

19  **"  I  ^HEN  the  same  day  at  evening/  being"  the  first  A&y/ of  «Lukexxiv. 
A       the  week,  *  when  *  the  doors  were  *  shut  where  the  dis- 


ciples were  assembled  *  ^  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  *  saith  unto  them,  *^  Peace  be  unto  you. 

20  And  when  he  had  so '  said,*  he  showed  unto  them  •  his  hands 
and  his  side.     '  Then  were  the  -disciples  glad,"  when  they  saw 

21  the  Lord.  Then  said  Jesus"  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto 
you :  -^  as  my "  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you." 

22  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  ^breathed  on  them^  and  saith 

23  unto  them,  *  Receive  ye"  the  Holy  Ghost : "  'Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,"  they  are*'  remitted  unto  them;  and^^  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,"  they  are  *^  retained. 

^  When  therefore  it  was  evening  on  that  day  *  omit  being 

'  and  when  ^  had  been  *  omit  assembled  ^  cuid  he 

'  omit  so  *  add  Uiis  *  add  both 

*®  The  disciples  therefore  rejoiced  *^  Jesus  therefore  said 

"  even  as  the       ^'  I  alio  send  you  **  omit  ye  **  Spirit 

"  If  ye  shall  have  remitted  the  sins  of  any  *'  have  been 

^®  omit  and  *•  if  ye  retain  the  sins  of  any 


36-40. 

^Ver.  ad. 

cChap.vu.  13. 

dYen,  at,  s6 ; 
chap.  xiv.  27. 


r  Chap.  ZTi. 

aa; 

Acts  it.  46 ; 

I  Pet  L  8. 
/"Matt.  jczviiL 

10;  chap.  iv. 

38,  xviujj, 

x8;  Heb.iu.1. 
^Comp.  Gen. 

ii.  7. 
AComp.  du^». 

w.39,xvi7. 
«  Comp.  Matt. 

xvi.i9»  x^n^ 

x8. 


Contents.  Mary  Magdalene  has  carried  to 
the  disciples  the  tidings  with  which  she  was 
charged.  We  have  now  the  first  appearance  to 
them  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

Ver.  19.  When  thexefore  it  wae  evening  on 
that  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  when 
the  doozB  had  been  ahut  where  the  diaciplea 
were  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood 
in  the  midst;  and  he  saith  unto  them.  Peace 
be  unto  yom  The  message  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
His  disciples  through  Mary  Magdsilene  was,  *I 
ascend  unto  the  Father.'  In  other  words,  it  was 
an  intimation  to  them  that  that  glorification 
had  b^un  whose  distinguishing  feature  would  be 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  members  of 
Christ's  body.  In  this  thought  lies  the  connection 
between  the  last  narrative  and  that  now  before  us, 
as  well  as  the  special  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Evangelist  desires  us  to  look  at  the  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  One  which  he  is  about  to  relate.  In 
this  also  we  see  the  difference  of  aim  between 
John  and  Luke,  in  what  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  record  of  the  same  scene  (Luke  xxiv. 
36-43).  Luke  would  prove  to  us  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  body,  and  would  show  that  Jesus 
is  substantially  the  same  as  He  had  been  :  John 
would  show  us  that,  while  He  is  substantially 
the  same,  yet  it  is  Jesus  fi/ed  with  the  Spirit 
whom  we  behold.  Hence  the  structure  of  John's 
narrative,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  'Peace  be  unto  you'  (ver.  21)  takes  up 
again  the  same  expression  in  ver.  19  (comp.  on 
chap.  xiii.  3),  and  that  ver.  20  is  in  a  certain 
sense  parenthetical.  This  aim  of  our  Evangelist 
also  explains  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
VOL.  II.  15 


that  this  manifestation  of  Jesus  took  place  'when 
the  doors  had  been  shut.  That  we  are  to  see 
something  miraculous  in  this  is  clear,  alike  from 
the  repetition  of  the  statement  below  (ver.  26),  and 
from  tne  whole  tone  and  bearing  of  the  narrative. 
Any  idea,  therefore,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolts 
of  the  doors  must  be  at  once  dismissed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  passage  unless  we 
admit  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  doors  were 
shut,  and  when  no  one  could  enter  through  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  Jesus  suddenly  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples.  But  this  is  all  that  we  have 
any  right  to  say.  The  travesty  of  the  whole  scene 
presented  by  those  who  have  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  a  body  with  '  flesh  and  bones  *  (Luke  xxiv. 
39)  should  penetrate  through  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  finds  no  countenance  in  the  words  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Such  a  thought  is  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  John.  He  dwells  himself, 
and  he  would  have  us  dwell,  upon  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  an  instant  when  an  ordinary 
human  body  could  not  have  entered  the  apartment 
because  the  doors  were  shut,  the  glorified  Jesus 
'came  and  stood  in  the  midst.'  Thus  looked 
at,  the  passage  sets  before  us  what  is  no  doubt 
miraculous,  what  is  at  variance  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  material  frame, 
but  at  the  same  time  nothing  unworthy  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour.  As  at  Emmaus  Jesus 
suddenly  disappeared  from  those  whose  eyes  were 
opened  and  who  knew  Him,  so  here  He  appears 
with  e^ual  suddenness  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
recognise  Him.  How  He  thus  appeared  through 
the  phj^ical  obstacles  presented  by  a  room  closed 
on  every  side  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say.     The 
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properties  of  matter  spiritualised  and  glorified  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us  from  any  experience  of  our 
own,  nor  b  light  thrown  upon  them  here  further 
than  this, — that  Jesus,  in  rlis  glorified  humanity, 
had  the  power  of  being  present  when  He  pleased, 
without  reference  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  con- 
trol  the  movements  of  men.  In  this  absolute 
subjection  of  the  body  to  the  spirit,  John  sees 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  dualism  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
perfect  unity  of  body  and  spirit  has  been  reached. 
The  old  struggle  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  between  the  limited  and  the  unlimited, 
has  been  brought  to  an  end  :  the  spiritual  and  the 
unlimited  have  absolute  control.  As  'the  first 
Adam  became  a  living  soul,'  so  '  the  second  Adam 
became  a  life-giving  Spirit'  (i  Cor.  xv.  45),  and 
such  life  of  the  Spirit  the  disciples  shall  imme- 
diately receive. — The  salutation  of  the  Saviour 
when  He  manifested  Himself  was  '  Peace  be  unto 
yon;'  and  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  salutation 
are  deepened  by  the  contrast  with  the  *  fear  of  the 
Jews '  spoken  of  immediately  before.  As  in  chap. 
xiv.  27  (see  commentary^  this  is  the  salutation  of 
a  departing  Master,  not  of  a  dying  Father.  Amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  world  upon  which  the  disciples 
are  about  to  enter,  and  when  there  is  no  help  from 
man,  Tesos  is  at  hand  to  speak  peace :  'In  the 
world  they  'have  tribulation,*  but  m  Him  'peace ' 
(chap.  xvi.  33). — It  will  be  observed  that  the  Evan- 

Selist  seems  carefully  to  distinguish  between  '  the 
isciples  *  (vers.  18, 19)  and  ^the  Twelve  *  (ver.  24). 
Hence  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  this 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Lord  was  not  limited  to 
the  apostles ;  and  Luke  xxiv.  33  shows  that  this 
conclusion  is  correct. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  showed 
unto  fhern  both  his  hands  and  his  side.  If  the 
words  of  Luke  xxiv.  40  are  genuine,  the  feet  were 
also  shown ;  but  the  genuineness  of  that  passage  is 
too  doubtful  to  permit  us  to  argue  from  it  with 
confidence.  In  whatever  respects  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus  differed  from  what  it  had  been  before 
His  death,  there  was  at  least  enough  of  resem- 
blance to  make  identification  not  only  possible  but 
the  necessary  result  of  careful  observation  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very  Evangelist  who 
has  given  us  the  most  striking  conception  of  the 
change  which  it  had  undergone,  is  the  one  by 
whom  the  identification  is  also  most  clearly  estab- 
lished. We  shall  err,  however,  if  we  think  that 
the  onl^  object  which  Jesus  had  in  view  in  show- 
ing His  hands  and  His  side  was  identification. 
He  would  also  connect  His  present  glorification 
with  His  past  sujferings.  Even  now,  amidst  His 
glory,  His  people  must  not  forget  that  His  path 
to  it  had  been  the  Cross.  He  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  'slain  '  (comp.  Rev.  v.  6,  12). — ^The  disciples 
therefore  rejoioed  when  they  saw  the  Lord. 
These  words  describe  the  effect  of  the  manifestation 
upon  the  disciples  (comp.  chap.  xvL  22).  They 
who  thus  rejoice  when  they  see  Him  are  prepared 
for  further  manifestations  of  His  grace. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  therefore  said  to  them  again. 
Peace  be  unto  you«  The  words  are  exactly  the 
same  as  before  (ver.  19),  but  they  must  have  gone 
home  with  a  deeper  power  to  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples,  who  now  understood  more  fully  the 
Person  from  whom  they  came.  They  prepare  the 
way  for  the  great  commission  to  be  given, — a  com- 
mission which,  amidst  all  the  trials  it  would  bring 
with  it  from  the  world,  the  disciples  are  to  execute 


in  peace. — Even  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I 
also  send  you.     The  words  *  even  as  *  bring  out 
the  close  correspondence  between  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Himself  and  that  upon  which  He  sends  His 
disciples.     In  both  coses  it  was  a  mission  of  self- 
denying  love  to  men ;   in  both  one  of  labour, 
suffering,  and  death,  followed  by  glory ;  in  both 
we  have  the  thought  of  willing  service  imposed  by 
an  authority  that  is  supreme.     We  have  already 
met  with  words  expressing  a  very  similar  thought 
in  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  :  *  Even  as  Thou 
didst  send  Me  into  the  world,  I  also  sent  them 
into  the  world  *  (chap.  xvii.  18).    But  there  is  one 
important  point  of  difference,  which  an  English 
translation  fails  to  exhibit.      In  chap.   xvii.  the 
Greek  word  for  *  sent '  is  the  same  in  both  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence ;  in  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
otherwise.     Here  the  former  clause  ('Even  as  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me  *)  contains  the  word  of  chap, 
xvii.  18  {atostdlo)^  but  in  the  latter  clause  ('  I  also 
S€nd  you  )  the  verb  is  different  {pempo).    The 
distinction    in   meaning    seems   to  be   that   the 
second   word   expresses  mission^   the  first  more 
properly  commission.    When  the  first  is  used,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  a  special  embassy,  and  special 
instructions  which  the  ambassador  receives ;  the 
second  brings  into  view  rather  the  authority  of 
the  sender  and  the  obedience  of  the  sent.     6odi 
words,  therefore,  may  be  used  either  of  our  Lord 
or  of  His  disciples.     Thus  in  more  than  twenty 
verses  of  this   Gospel  Jesus  applies  the  second 
word  to  Himself  (see  especially  chap.  iv.  34,  *  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  *) ; 
whilst  in  such  passages  as  chap.  vi.  29,  xvii.  3  (8, 
18,  21,  23,  25),  we  find  instead  the  more  expressive 
word.     In  chap.  v.  36,  37,  and  again  in  chap.  viL 
28,  29,  the  two  are  brought  together,  as  they  are 
here  ;  and  the  appropriateness  of  each  word  in  its 
place  may  readily  be  seen.    In  chaps,  v.  37  and  vii. 
28  our  thought  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  Sender  ; 
but  in  chaps,  v.  36  and  viL  29  on  the  commission 
which  the  Father  has  given  to  His  Son.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  apostdlo  is  used  by  Jesus  in 
regard  to  I  lis  disciples  in  chap.  iv.  38  ('  I  sent 
you  to  reap  *)  as  well  as  in  chap.  xvii.  18  ;  and  b 
indeed  the  word  from  which  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  Twelve,   'apostles,*  is  derived.     Various 
thoughts  are  suggested  here  by  the  marked  and 
sudden  transition  from  one  word  to  the  other.    It 
may  be  said  with  truth  that,  as  chap.  xvii.  18  has 
its  primary  application  to  apostles,  the  word  which 
designates  their  special  office  was  naturally  chosen 
there  ;  here,  on  the  contrary  (see  note  on  ver.  19), 
the  disciples  in  general  are  addressed, — ^the  dis- 
ciples who  are  Uie  representatives  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ.     Again,  the  word  by  which 
Jesus  here  expresses  the  mission  of  His  disciples 
Xpittipo\  is  one  which  brings  into  relief  tneir 
sfparaticn  from  His  bodily  presence  :   formerly 
they  were  continually  at  His  side,  but  now  they 
must  be  dismissed  for  their  labour  throughout  the 
world  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).     One  other  thought  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook.    There  is  peculiar  dignity 
in    the  avoidance    on    the  part    of   the    Risen 
Lord  of  that  form  of  speech  which  would  seem 
to  identify  two  relations  which  (however  closely 
they  may  sometimes  be  associated)  are  essentially 
distinct     No  human  disciples  can  really  bear  the 
commission  of  Jesus  as  Jesus  bears  that  which  He 
has  received  from  the  Father  (comp.  note  on  ver. 
17).     By  design,  therefore,  the  Lord  here,  reserv- 
ing for  Himself  the  higher  word,  speaks  of  the 
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disciples  as  His  envoys  to  the  world.  The  com- 
mission which  they  hold  from  Him  receives 
separate  mention  in  a  later  verse  (ver.  23). 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  said  thiB,  he 
breathed  on  them,  andsaith  unto  them,  Beoeive 
the  Holy  Bpijcit.  Not  only  did  the  Risen  Lord 
thus  send  His  disciples  on  their  mission  to  the 
world.  He  gave  them  also  the  preparation  which 
^ould  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  trust.  The 
literal  and  correct  rendering  of  the  original  Greek 
is  not  *  Receive  the  Holy  Spirit,*  but  *  Receive 
Holy  Spirit;*  the  difference  being,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  chap.  vii.  39,  that  by  the  latter  expression 
we  are  to  understand  not  the  personal  Holy  Ghost, 
but  His  power  or  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  Holy  Spirit  that  Jesus  had 
entered  upon  His  own  ministry  (Luke  iv.  i,  where 
the  same  expression  is  used  as  here)  ;  with  the 
like  preparation  shall  His  Church  enter  upon  the 
work  to  which  she  is  called.  The  gift  now 
bestowed  is,  therefore,  not  simply  symbolical  but 
real  :  at  that  moment  the  Spirit  was  given.  Ail 
this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  words  of  chap. 
viL  39,  because  at  this  moment  the  glorification  of 
Jesus  has  begun  (see  note  on  ver.  17).  The  gift, 
too,  was  imparted  not  to  apostles  only,  but  to  all 
the  disciples  present ;  it  is  a  gift  not  for  the 
ministry  alone,  but  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  If  so,  the  interesting  question  immedi- 
ately arises,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  gift  spoken 
of  here  to  that  bestowed  at  Pentecost?  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  here  the  gift  relate 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  disciples,  there  to  the  more 
outward  equipment  for  their  work  ;  here  to  the 
enlightenment  and  quickening  of  their  own  souls, 
there  to  preparation  for  producing  an  effect  on 
others.  Perhaps  we  may  seek  an  illustration  (to 
be  applied,  as  always,  with  reserve)  from  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  Himself.  As  His  public  ministry 
began  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Him  at 
His  baptism,  so  did  His  apostles  receive  their  full 
commission  and  power  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
But  as  before  His  baptism  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
rested  on  Him  continually,  so  now,  before  Pente- 
cost, the  same  holy  influence  is  bestowed  on  His 
disciples,  preparing  them  for  the  day  of  final  con- 
secration to  their  work.  It  has,  indeed,  often 
been  maintained  that  we  have  before  us  a  promise 
and  not  a  present  gift.  But  such  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  language  which  is  here  used. 
Even  were  it  granted  that  the  word  *  Receive  * 
might  be  understood  as  an  assurance  of  a  future 
gift,  the  action  which  accompanies  the  word  must 
imply  much  more  than  this.  '  He  breathed  on 
them  :  *  this  surely  was  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
actual  impartation — of  His  drfa/Aingin/o  them  {see 
Gen.  ii.  7,  where  the  same  word  is  used)  the  power 
and  influence  of  which  He  spoke.  And  yet  it  is 
true  that  this  gift  was  both  present  (actual)  and 
also  future  (a  promise).  As  present,  it  brought 
with  it  the  quiclcening  of  spiritual  life  ;  as  future, 
it  included  in  itself  all  that  Pentecost  gave.  The 
former  thought  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  aisciples  :  the  latter  in  its 
connection  with  ver.  23,  and  especially  in  its 
presentation  of  the  Redeemer  as  Himself  the 
Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  xvi.  26). 

Ver.  23.  If  ye  shall  have  remitted  the  aius  of 


any,  they  have  been  remitted  unto  them ;  if  ye 
retain  the  sins  of  any,  they  have  been  retained. 
We  regard  two  points  as  established  from  what  has 
been  already  said.  I.  The  words  of  this  verse  are 
not  addressed  to  apostles  alone.  2.  Though  con- 
joined with  a  present  impartation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  belong  really  to  the  days  when  the 
disciples  shall  have  fully  entered  on  their  work  as 
representatives  of  their  Lord  and  His  witnesses  in 
the  world.  This  verse  and  the  last  stand  in  the 
closest  possible  connection  :  only  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  received  can  such  a  commission  as 
this  be  executed.  Without  unduly  entering  on 
controverted  ground,  let  us  seek  to  collect  the 
meaning  which  the  words  (which  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  render  with  unusual  closeness)  must 
necessarily  bear.  It.  is  clear  that  liuo  remissions 
of  sin  are  spoken  of, — two  which  agree  in  one. 
Where  Christ's  servants  *have  remitted  the  sins 
of  any,'  these  sins  *have  been  remitted  unto  them,' 
— remitted  absolutely,  t.f.  remitted  by  God,  for 
'  who  can  forgive  sins  but  Grod  only  ? '  (Mark  ii. 
7).  But  as  we  know  that  the  Divine  forgiveness 
is  suspended  oh  certain  conditions, — penitence  and 
faith,:— it  follows  that  the  remission  granted  by 
Christ's  disciples  must  (since  it  agrees  with  th^ 
Divine  remission)  be  suspended  on  the  same  con- 
ditions.  Either,  therefore,  the  disciples  must 
possess  unfailing  insight  into  man's  heart  (such  as 
in  certain  cases  was  granted  to  an  apostle,  see 
Acts  V.  3),  or  the  remission  which  they  proclaim 
must  he  cdftdUi'oHiUty  proclai'nled.  No  one  can 
maintain  the  former  alternative.  .It  follows,  then, 
that  what  our  Lord  h^re  commits  to  His  disciples, 
to  His  Church,  b  the  right  authoritatively  to  de- 
clare, in  His  name,  that  there  is  forgiveness  for 
man's  sin,  and  on  what  conditions  the  sin  will  be 
forgiven.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  ground  for 
thinking  that  we  have  here  a  special  application 
by  one  individual,  whether  minister  or  not,  to  an-^ 
other  of  the  remission  (or  retention)  of  sin  spoken 
of.  The  use  of  *  any  *  in  the  plural  number  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  such  a  view.  It  is  not  a 
direct  address  by  one  person  to  another  that  iS: 
thought  of,  — '  I  declare  that  thy  sins  are  thua 
authoritatively  remitted  or  retained.'  It  is  a  pro- 
clamation from  one  c  Elective  body  to  another,-^ 
from  the  Church  to  the  world.  The  mission  of 
the  Church  is  to  announce  to  the  world  her  own 
existence  in  her  Lord,  as  a  company  of  forgiven 
men,  and  to  invite  the  world  to  join  her.  Let  the 
world  comply  with  the  invitation,  it  shall  enjoy 
forgiveness  in  the  company  of  the  forgiven :  let 
it  refuse  the  invitation,  it  can  only  have  its  sins 
retained  in  the  company  of  those  who  have  been 
'judged  already'  (comp.  chap.  iii.  18).  Here,  as 
in  all  else,  the  Church  only  witnesses  to  what  her 
Lord  does.  But  as  it  is  by  her  life^  even  more 
than  by  words^  that  she  witnesses,  so  it  is  by  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  her  life  that  her  witness  is 
accepted  or  rejected  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  by  com- 
munion with  her  the  blessing  is  enjoyed,  that  by 
separation  from  her  it  is  forfeited.  It  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  that  of  the  two  remissions 
or  retentions  of  sin  spoken  of  in  the  words  before 
us,  the  Divine  act,  although  the  last  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  the  first  in  thought — '^./^^ remitted,' 
*/tave  been  retained.' 
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Chapter  XX.  24-29. 

The  Sec4md  Mamfestati4m  of  Hiwiu!/  by  the  Ris^n  Lori. 

24  Ty  UT  *  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  EHdj-rmis,  was  not 

25  -D  with  them  when  Jesus  came  The  other  disciples  there- 
lore  said  unto  him,  ^  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said 
unto  them.  Except  I  shall  ^see  in  his  hands  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  6nger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 

26  thrust  ^  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  belie\'e.  And  after 
eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them :  then  *  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut/  and  stcxxi  in 

27  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you.  Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas^  ^ Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold^  my  hands; 
and  reach  hither*  thy  hand,  and  thrust^  //  into  my  side:  and 

28  be  not  faithless/  but  believing.    And '  Thomsis  answered  and 

29  iaid  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Thomas^*  ^because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed: 
blessed  *  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 

'  Jesus  cofiieth  when  the  doors  had  been  shut 

*  unbelieving  '  omtt  And 

*  happy 


iTc 


C  X 


I.  I. 


*  Cor. 


▼-  7 
LflL 


put 


*  omit  then 
^  fee  *  omit  hither 

*^m// Thomas 


QowitMlt.  We  have  here  a  lecoiid  ap- 
flMraace  tA  Jetut  to  the  difciplef,  dbtingiiifhed 
Imn  tluU  coming  itnmediately  before,  inasmuch 
m  it  leent  especially  intended  to  let  forth  the 
Mwiadncii  of  those  who  believe  without  seeing. 
Vtr«  J9  evidently  forms  the  climax  of  the  whole, 
■ad  presents  to  us  the  point  of  view  from  which 
w«  are  to  look  at  this  narrative  in  contrast  wixh 
the  preceding  one.  How  6tting  was  it  that  thus, 
at  toe  moment  when  the  Gospel  message  was 
abont  to  be  carried  into  all  lands,  and  whoi  faith 
in  an  unseen  Saviour  was  the  only  faith  that  could 
tie  preache<l,  a  special  blessing  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  those  who  should  not  see  but  yet 
should  believe  1  When  we  regard  the  paragraph 
now  before  us  in  this  light ,  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence presents  itself  t^etween  the  three 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Saviour  in  this  chapter 
and  the  three  parts  into  which  the  intercessory 
pmyer  of  chap.  xvii.  divides  itself.  The  first 
appearance  corresoonds  to  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer,  for  in  eacn  we  see  Jesus  Himself.  The 
second  corresponds  to  the  second  part,  for  in 
each  we  see  tcsus  in  relation  to  His  immediate 
disciples.  The  third  again  corresponds  to  the 
thinl  i>art,  for  in  each  we  see  Tesus  in  relation  to 
all  who  Nh(»uld  yet  l^elicve  in  (iim. 

Ver.  2^.  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve, 
oalled  Dldymui,  waa  not  with  them  when  Jeans 
oame.  On  the  object  of  thus  interpreting  the 
name  Thotiias,  see  on  chap.  xi.  16.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  that  the  Evangehst  translates  the  word  for 
the  mere  ])urpose  of  mentioning  that  Thomas  had 
a  Cireek  as  well  as  an  Aramaic  name.  The  man 
appears  in  the  name. 


Ver.  25.  The  other  diaeipleB  theieforo  aaid 
ulo  Um,  We  have  aeen  tiie  Lord.  Thomas 
received  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  of 
the  first  manifestation  of  Himself  by  Jesus ;  but 
he  is  not  satisfied. — ^Bot  he  aaid  unto  them, 
Eaoiqit  I  ahall  aee  in  hia  handa  the  pe^  of  the 
naik,  and  put  my  finger  ftito  the  print  of  the 
naik,  and  put  my  hand  into  hia  aide,  I  will  not 
believe.  In  other  words,  he  will  not  believe 
unless  he  sees.  Yet .  it  hardly  seems  as  if  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  were  the  sole  object  of  his 
incredulity.  That  is  no  doubt  primarily  in  view  ; 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  word  '  believe ' 
must  be  understood  in  a  fuller  and  deeper  sense 
at  ver.  8,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  use 
in  ver.  29.  It  includes  therefore  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  glorified  Lord,  as  the  Redeemer  who  has 
completely  accomplished  the  purpose  of  His 
mission,  and  in  whom  the  highest  hopes  of  Israel 
are  fulfilled.  To  Thomas  the  death  upon  the 
cross  had  appeared  to  crush  these  hopes  for  ever. 
Could  he  be  convinced  of  the  Resurrection  they 
would  revive ;  and  he  would  believe  not  merely  in 
that  miracle  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  in  the  whole 
redeeming  work  of  which  it  was  the  culmination 
and  the  seal.  Thus  also  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  he  is  content  to  waver  between  conviction 
and  doubt.  His  old  love  for  his  Lord — that  love 
which  seems  to  have  bumed  in  the  breast  of  no 
apostle  more  warmly  than  in  his — still  continues. 
Ilis  mood  has  been  one  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow  ;  and  the  sorrow  is  deepenea  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  his  previous  expectations, 
and  to  what  he  knows  will  be  the  joyful  result  if 
he  be  able  to  believe  the  tidings  of  the  Resurrec- 
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tion.  The  harsh  impression  generally  made  by 
these  words  of  Thomas  is  probably  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  unfortunate  translation  'thrust,' 
which  su^^ts  the  thought  of  coarseness  and  reck* 
lessness  of  speech.  But  there  is  no  such  meaning 
in  the  original.  The  word  is  indeed  the  same  as 
that  in  the  previous  clause  which  the  translators  of 
the  Authorised  Version  themselves  render  by  *put.' 
What  Thomas  desires  is  certainly  more  than  had 
been  granted  to  the  others.  Jesus  ^showed  unto 
them  both  His  hands  and  His  side '  (ver.  20) ; 
but  Thomas  would  touch  them.  Had  he  been 
present  at  the  first  manifestation,  he  would 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
that  was  enough  for  his  fellow-apostles.  At  all 
events  he  is  now  ready  to  believe,  if  only  what 
seems  to  him  sufficient  evidence  is  given;  and 
his  desire  is  granted. 

Ver.  26.  And  after  eight  days  again  hii 
disci^ea  were  within,  and  Thomae  with  them. 
The  place  of  assembly  was  without  doubt  the 
same  as  before;  and  that  the  apostles  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Sundav  appears  to  indicate  that 
they  already  regarded  tne  nrst  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  which  the  Risen  Lord  would  peculiarly 
bless.— Jeens  oometh  when  the  doon  nad  been 
■hnt,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace 
be  unto  yon.     All  is  the  same  as  at  ver.  19. 

Ver.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Beach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands ;  and  reach 
thy  hand  and  pnt  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not 
unbelieving  but  believing.  Jesus  at  once  speaks 
without  needing  to  be  told  of  the  doubts  of 
Thomas.  At  the  same  time  he  recognises  the 
naturalness  of  that  element  of  weakness  which 
marked  the  faith  of  His  disciple,  and  He  will  so 
meet  it  that  it  may  give  place  to  strength.  As 
before,  under  the  word  'believing*  we  must 
understand  not  belief  in  the  Resurrection  only, 
but  a  full  faith  in  Jesus  Himself  as  the  Saviour 
who  has  triumphed  over  all  His  foes,  and  has  com- 
pletely accomplished  the  purposes  of  His  love. 

Ver.  28.  Thomas  answered  and  said  onto 
him.  My  Lord  and  my  God.  He  passes  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  his  despondency  and  hesitation 
to  the  most  exalted  faith.  The  words  are  certainly 
addressed  to  Jesus ;  and  it  b  unnecessary  to  combat 
the  position  that  they  are  only  an  expression  of 
the  apostle*s  thankfulness  to  God  ffir  wnat  he  has 
seen.  They  are  a  triumphant  confession  of  his 
faith,  not  simply  in  the  Resurrection,  but  in  Him 
whom  he  sees  before  him  in  all  the  Divinity  both 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  work.  Yet  we  arc  not 
to  imagine  that  only  now  for  the  first  time  did  such 
thoughts  enter  his  mind.  They  had  been  long 
vaguely  entertained,  long  feebly  cherished.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  they  had  been  gaining  strength, 
when  they  were  suddenly  dashed  by  that  death  upon 
the  cross  with  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  re- 
concile them.  Then  came  the  tidings  of  the  Resur- 
rection, even  in  themselves  most  startling,  but  to 
Thomas  (we  may  well  suppose)  more  startling  than 
to  any  of  the  other  apostles.  Were  they  true? 
He  saw  in  an  instant  how  incalculable  would 
l>e  the  consequences.  It  was  this  very  perception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  tidings  that  led  him  to  reject 
them.  His  state  of  mind  had  been  the  same  as  in 
chap.  xi.  16,  where,  when  Jesus  hinted  at  giving 
life,  he  went  rather  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
thought  of  a  death  that  would  involve  not  only 
Lazarus  but  them  all.  Thus  also  now.  He  hears 
that  Jesus  is  risen,  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  say. 
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'  It  cannot  be  :  thick  darkness  cannot  pass  at  once 
into  such  glorious  light ;  the  despair  which  is  justi- 
fied by  what  has  happened  cannot  at  once  be  trans- 
formed into  inextinguishable  confidence  and  hope.' 
This  depth  of  feeling  prepared  him  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  revulsion  that  now  took  place.  For  a 
week  he  had  been  able  to  meditate  on  all  that  he 
had  both  seen  and  heard.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
during  that  time  the  sayings  of  his  Lord  about 
His  resurrection,  as  well  as  His  death,  would  all 
return  to  his  memory.  He  would  see  that  what 
was  said  to  have  liappened  had  been  foretold ; 
after  all  it  was  not  to  be  rejected  as  impossible. 
He  would  think  with  himself  what  kind  or  amount 
of  proof  could  convince  him  that  the  fact  was  true ; 
and  he  would  be  unable  to  fall  upon  any  harder 
proof  than  that  which  his  incredulity  had  suggested 
m  the  moment  of  its  first  strength.  But,  if  that 
proof  can  be  given,  then  how  powerfully  would 
he  feel  the  injustice  which  by  his  doubting  he 
had  done  his  Master  I  With  what  force  would 
intimations,  once  dark  but  now  bright  in  the  light 
of  the  supposed  Resurrection,  come  home  to  him ! 
His  very  highest  expectations  would  seem  to  him 
to  have  been  warranted,  and  more  than  warranted, 
by  the  facts.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  having 
mssed  through  a  week  so  rich  in  training  power, 
Thomas,  when  he  did  behold  the  Risen  Lord, 
should  have  leaped  at  once  from  his  former  un- 
belief to  faith  in  its  highest  stage,  or  that  he 
should  have  exclaimed  to  Jesus,  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God.'  It  may  even  be  doubted  if,  before  this  con- 
fession was  made,  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  his 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails  or  his  hand  into  the 
wounded  side.     It  was  enough  to  ^ see^  (ver.  29). 

One  other  remark  may  bHC  made.  Those  who 
studv'  the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  will 
hardly  fail  to  trace  in  the  incident  thus  placed  at  the 
close  of  its  narrative  the  tendency  of  the  Evangelist 
to  return  upon  his  own  early  steps.  He  had  begun 
with  *  the  Word '  who  •  was  Gcxi ;  *  he  closes  with 
this  highest  truth  accepted  and  ratified  by  those 
to  whom  the  revelation  was  given.  The  last  witness 
borne  by  one  of  them  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  is,  '  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! ' 

Ver.  29.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Because  thon 
hast  seen  me,  thon  hast  believed;  hapiiy  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. 
The  words  are  intended  for  the  Church  now  about 
to  be  called  out  of  the  world, — for  the  Church  of 
all  ages,  which  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case 
must  believe  without  seeing.  What  then  is  the 
contrast  which  Jesus  has  in  view?  Can  it  be  a 
contrast  between  faith  which  wishes  to  see  the 
miraculous  fact  in  order  to  accept  it,  and  faith 
which  accepts  the  fact  on  the  ground  of  simple 
testimony?  Such  an  explanation  limits  unduly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  believe.'  It  substitutes  one 
kind  of  seeing  for  another  (for  what  does  testi- 
mony do  but  place  us  in  the  position  of  the  original 
witnesses  ?) ;  and,  by  failing  to  bring  us  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  it  lowers  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  the  blessedness  of  the  Gospel  is 
attached.  The  contrast  is  of  a  deeper  kind, — 
between  a  faith  resting  entirely  upon  outward  evi- 
dence of  Divine  claims,  and  a  faith  rising  higher 
and  resting  upon  that  intuitive  perception  of  the 
Divine  in  Jesus  which  is  afforded  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  He  is  in  Himself  as  the  Crucified 
and  Risen  Lord.  In  the  ages  of  the  Church  which 
were  to  follow  the  'going  away'  of  Jesus,  it  was 
needful  that  faith  diomd  rest  first  upon  testimony; 
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but  it  was  nut  to  pause  there.  It  was  to  rest  upoil 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  that  to  which  testi- 
mony is  lx)me, — of  that  which  the  Lord  is  in  Him- 
self as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine,  and  the 
unchanging  spring  of  the  heavenly  power  and  grace 
which  are  manifested  in  His  people.  Thus  to  us, 
who  are  separated  by  many  centuries  from  the  time 
when  the  Lord  was  personally  present  in  the  world, 
is  the  blessed  assurance  given  that,  though  we  have 
not  seen  Him,  we  may  love  Him ;  and  that,  though 
now  we  see  Him  not,  we  may  rejoice  in  Him  with 


a  joy  unspeakable  and  glorified  (i  Pet.  i.  8).  We 
need  not  envy  Thomas  or  his  fellow  •  apostles. 
They  were  blessed  in  their  faith ;  we  may  be  even 
more  blessed  in  ours.  The  more  we  penetrate 
through  the  outward  to  the  inward,  throu^  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit,  through  communion  with  the 
earthly  to  communion  with  the  heavenly  Lord, 
the  more  do  we  learn  to  know  the  fulness  that  is 
in  Him,  in  whom  '  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,'  and  in  whom  we  are  'complete' 
(Col.  ii.  9,  10). 


I  /v 


Chapter  XX.    30,  31. 

Summary  of  tlie  Gospel, 
ND  *  many  other  signs  truly  *  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  «chap.  xxi 


30 

31     ^t\    his 

*  *  these  are 

• 

•  Christ,  the  Son  of  God :  and  that  ''believing  ye  might*  have  d'^^^An, 
.'      life  '  through  *  his  name.  '?*Vd?*^ 


lis*  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  But  *comp-  L«k« 
re  written,  ^that  ye  might*  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  <^chap. xix. 


'  omit  Ahd 


'  therefore 


•the 


may 


in 


-  Contents.  The  life  of  Jesus  has  now  been 
tiaoed-  from  His  eternal  pre  -  existence  as  the 
Lo^os,  through  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in 
action  and  suffering  upon  earth,  to  the  banning 
of  His  glorification.  The  Evangelist  has  thus 
accomplished  the  purpose  that  he  had  proposed 
to  himself;  and  he  now  sums  up  the  particulars  of 
the  picture  that  he  has  presented,  and  states  the 
nature  of  the  end  that  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It 
has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  verses  before  us 
are  the  conclusion  only  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection,  and  not  of  the  whole 
history  given  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  eaough  to  say 
that  this  supposition  is  refuted  by  the  words  '  this 
book,'  and  by  what  we  shall  find  to  be  the  purport 
of  the  verses. 

Vers.  30,  31.  Many  other  lignB  therefore  did 
JeniB  in  the  presence  of  the  diaciplea  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book :  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesos  is  the  Chiist,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that  beUeving  ye  may  have 
life  in  his  name.  Almost  every  word  of  this 
statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  *Many 
other  signs  did  Jesus  : '  hence  it  is  only  a  selection 
that  has  been  given  in  the  book.  The  writer 
knows  much  more  of  a  similar  character  and  fitted 
to  make  a  similar  impression,  but  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  tell  it.  What  he  has  related  are 
'signs,' — not  simply  miracles  of  Divine  power,  but 
manifestations  (now  in  deed,  and  now  in  word)  of 
an  inner  meaning,  illustrating  the  Divine  in  Him  by 
whom  the  deeds  are  performed  or  the  words  spoken. 
*  In  the  presence  of  His  disciples :'  why  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  world  ?  Had  they  not  been  done 
m  public  as  well  as  in  private,  before  enemies  as 
weU  as  friends  ?  They  had :  but  it  is  not  upon 
them  as  signs  which  ought  to  have  convinced  the 
unbelieving  that  the  Evangelist  has  chiefly  dwelt. 
As  he  recalled  them,  he  once  more  beheld  Jesus 


in  the  midst  of  the  little  band  of  His  disciples, 
making  manifest  His  glory  to  them  alone ;  while 
they  apprehended  that  glory,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing out  itself,  and  the  feelings  of  admiration, 
wonder,  delight,  and  love  which  it  awakened 
in  their  hearts.  They  thought  not  of  the  world 
at  the  time ;  they  saw  only  Uiat  all  was  done  for 
them.  So  now  in  the  vividness  of  John's  recollec- 
tion every  'sign'  appears  exactly  as  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  wrought,  full  of  meaning  to  disciples ; 
to  others, —  nay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them  at  all  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  9 ;  i  John  v.  16). 

*  But  these  are  written  : '  that  is,  these  '  signs ' 
are  written.     The   Gospel   then  is  a  record  of 

*  signs,*  and  whatever  else  it  contains  must  be 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  them.  '  That  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  : ' 
— ^words  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  the  signs  have  been  written  in  order  that 
unbelieving  readers  may  be  led  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  Jesus.  The  word  *  believe '  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  of  being  brought  to  faith,  as  if 
those  addressed  had  not  had  faith  before.  They 
are  already  believers,  disciples,  friends.  What 
has  been  aimed  at  is  not  the  first  formation  but 
the  deepening  of  faith  within  them  (such  as  that 
of  which  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  if,  where  we  are 
told  that  His  disciples  'believed'  in  Him),  by 
which  they  are  led  into  a  truer  knowledge  of 
their  Lord,  as  well  as  into  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  Him  and,  in  Him,  with  the  Father. 
To  make  his  readers  rest  in  faith,  so  that  faith 
shall  not  be  a  mere  conclusion  of  the  intellect, 
but  the  element  and  spirit  of  their  lives,  is  what 
the  writer  has  proposed  to  himself.  *  And  that, 
believing,  ye  may  have  life : '  not,  that,  being 
brought  to  faith  through  the  record  which  he 
gives,  they  may  obtain  life  in  Jesus;  but  that, 
as  already  believing, — in  Him  as  the- branch  is  in 
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the  vine, — they  may  in  Him  enjoy  that  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  which  He  possesses,  and  which 
He  makes  ever  more  and  more  largely  the  portion 
of  His  people,  as  their  faith  in  Him  deepens,  and 
their  fellowship  with  Him  increases.  Finally,  '  in 
His  name  :  ^  not  merely > naming  His  name  or  con* 
fessmg  Him  before -men, — but  in  His  Name^  in 
Himself  as  revealed,  made  known  as  what  He-is, 
— the  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  glorious  qualities  belonging  to  tiie  Son. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  when  they 
are'  looked  at  in  the  light  of  those  rules  of  inter- 


pretation which  are  supplied  by  the  Gospd ;  and, 
with  this  meaning,  they  set  before  us  in  the  most 
definite  manner  £e  writer's  own  conception  of  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken.  They  refer  ob- 
viously, too,  to  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  an^  single  section.  At  this  point,  then,  the 
narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  closes,  having 
exhibited  to  us  that  *life'  which  was  in  'the  Word 
(chap.  L  4),  and  having  so  set  that  Word  before 
us  that  believers,  dwelling  upon  His  manifested 
glory,  may  be  brought  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
what.  He  is,  and  to  more  and  fuller  life  in  Him. 


Chapter  XXL    1-14. 

Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes — The  Meal  on  the  Shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

1  A  FTER  these  things  Jesus  showed*  himself  again  to  the 

JLJL     disciples   at   *  the  sea  of  Tiberias ;   and   on   this  wise  «ci»p.  vL  i. 

2  showed  he  himself?     There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and 

*  Thomas  called  Didymus,  and  ^Nathanael  of  ^'Cana  in*  Gali-  *^i>-«  ««. 

•^  '  c  Chap.  1. 4S. 

lee,  and  'the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  other  of  his  disciples.  f^Sw  « 

3  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing.     They  say  unto 
him,  We  also  go  *  with  thee.     They  went  forth,  and  entered  into 

a  ship*  immediately  ;•  and  -^that  night  they  caught' nothing. /Lake v. 5. 

4  But  when  the  morning  was  now  come,'  Jesus  stood  on  the 

shore:    but'   the   disciples'*   knew  ^not    that   it  was  Jesus. ^chap.Dt.  14. 

5  *Then"   Jesus*"   saith    unto   theni.    Children,    have    ye   any  AComp.  i.uiw 

6  meat }  '*     They  answered  him,  No.     And  he  said  unto  them, 

'  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,*  and  ye  shall  find.  « Luke  v.  4, 
They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able  **  to  draw  it 

7  for  the  multitude  of  fishes.     Therefore  *that  disciple"  whom  *^L^,, 
Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.     Now"  when 

Simon  "  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  '  girt  his  fisher's  "  'Ver.  18. 
coat  unto^^  him^  (for  he  was  naked),  and  did  ""cast  himself  into *•***"•  »^- 

8  the  sea.     And  "  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  ;  '*  (for 
they  were  not  far  from  land,   but  as  it  were  two  hundred 

9  cubits,")  dragging  the  net  with  "  fishes.     As  soon  then  as  they 

were  come  to  land,"  they  saw"*  a  *fire  of  coals  there,"*  and  «ai«p.jnriiL 

10  fish  laid  thereon,  and  ^^  bread."'     Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  •ch*p.¥i.^ 

1 1  of  the  fish  "*  which  ye  have  now  caught'     Simon  Peter  "•  went 

*  manifested   .         '  and  he  manifested  himself  thus  *  of  *  come 

*  the  boat  ®  otnii  immediately  '  laid  hold  on 
®  But  when  morning  was  now  coming        ®  omit  but          *®  add  however 

^*  omit  then  ^'  add  therefore  ^'  have  ye  anything  to  eat  ? 

^*  and  no  longer  had  they  strength  **  That  disciple  therefore 

**  omit  Now  ^'  a/w^  therefore,  even  *•  omit  fisher's  *•  about 

«0But  "  the  little  boat  ^^addoE  "of 

**  When  therefore  they  came  out  on  the  land  •*  see 

'*  a  fire  of  charcoal  placed  there         ^^  and  a  fish  placed  thereon,  and  a  loaf 

**  fishes  "*  add  therefore 
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up,  and  drew  the  net  to**  land  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three :  and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was 

12  not  the  net  broken.**     Jesus  saith  unto  them,  ^  Come  and  dine."  >Acts  x.  41. 
^And"  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask"  him.  Who  art  thou?  fComp.chap. 

13  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.     Jesus  then**  cometh,  and 

14  ''taketh  bread,**  and  giveth  them,  and  fish*'  likewise.     This  is  rComp.  m«ii. 
now 'the**  third  time  that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his '•  dis-    ^p-v*.". 

■^  t  Chap.  xz.  19, 

ciples,  after  that  he  was  risen  **  from  the  dead. 


a6. 


^  add  the  »*  rent  »*  breakfast 

•*  tn^Jce  inquiry  of     •*  omit  then  ••  the  loaf 

••a  *•  was  manifested  to  the 


•*  omit  And 
»'  the  fish 
*®  raised 


Contents.  The  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  chapter  upon  which  we  now  enter  have 
been  keenly  contested ;  while  many,  who  admit 
that  John  is  the  author  of  the  chapter,  see  in  it 
not  so  much  an  organic  part  of  his  original  work  as 
a  section  added  at  a  later  date,  but  before  the  Gospel 
had  passed  beyond  the  first  circle  of  its  readers. 
The  main  aiguments  brought  by  the  defenders  of 
both  these  views  are,  (i)  That  in  cbap.  xz.  30,  31, 
we  have  what  is  obviously  the  close  ot  the  Gospel ; 
and  (2)  That  certain  expressions  of  this  chapter, 
particularly  those  of  vers.  24,  25,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  Johannine  authorship.  In  a 
commentary  such  as  this  we  cantiot  discuss  the 
subject  at  any  length,  or  avail  ourselves  of  con- 
siderations which  the  English  reader  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  appreciate.  A  very  few  words, 
therefore,  upon  the  two  points  above  mentioned 
must  suffice. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  that  chap. 
xxi  was  not  written  by  John,  we  need  not  say 
more  than  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  evidence 
possessed  by  us,  whetner  external  or  internal. 
Its  defenders,  therefore,  have  been  few  in  number 
as  compared  with  those  who  have  accepted  the 
chapter  as  genuine.  With  the  latter  we  agree, 
entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  first  twenty-three 
verses  at  all  events  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
Apostle  :  of  vers.  24  and  25  we  shall  speak  when 
we  reach  them. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  chapter 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  plan,  or  an 
Appendix  added  after  the  Gospel  had  been 
finished,  and  when  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  had  passed.  The  question  is  one  tnat  must 
be  determined  mainly  by  taking  the  contents  of 
the  chapter  into  account.  When  this  is  done, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have 
here  an  Epilogue  corresponding  to  the  Prologue, 
and — not  less  than  the  latter — properly  belonging 
to  the  organic  structure  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  particular  idea 
which  the  chapter  unfolds.  That  idea  is  not 
merely  fresh  illustration  of  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer's post-resurrection  life.  Were  it  no  more 
than  this,  we  should  at  once  allow  that  the  chapter 
is  at  best  an  Appendix  to  the  Gospel.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  think  that,  after  having  written  the 
words  of  chap.  xx.  30,  31,  the  Evangelist  should 
immediately  pass  to  another  illustration  of  the 
same  thought.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  which  we 
speak  is  involved  in  the  first  narrative  of  the 
chapter,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  a  '  third ' 
manifestation  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Lord  (ver. 


14),  and  is  thus  placed,  in  one  respect  at  least,  on 
the  same  line  as  the  two  preceding  manifestations 
ot  chap.  XX.  Yet  an  attentive  consideration  of 
that  narrative  will  show  that  the  great  truth  which 
the  Evangelist  beholds  in  it  is,  the  joy  provided  by 
Jesus  for  His  disciples  in  connection  with  the  work 
which  they  accomplish  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,—  that  the  dominating  thought  which  it  pre- 
sents to  him  is  not  merely  the  glory  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  but  the  glory  of  Christian  work  as  it  is  per- 
formed through  Him,  and  its  fruits  are  enjoyed  with 
Him.  If  this  be  the  idea  of  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter,  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  com- 
mentary, that  its  second  and  third  parts,  relating  to 
the  two  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  are  much  more 
than  simple  narratives  of  facts.  They  lead  the 
thoughts  to  apostolic  work  and  Christian  action, 
and  to  waiting  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 
Three  leading  thoughts  are  thus  presented  to  us  in 
the  chapter,  which  maybe  thus  described: — (i) 
The  mutual  joy  of  the  Risen  Lord  and  His  disciples 
in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  Christ's  work, 
vers.  1-14 ;  (2)  The  work  of  Apostolic  and 
Christian  witnessing  between  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  His  Second  Coming,  vers.  16-19 ;  (3) 
The  Second  Coming  itself,  vers.  20-23.  I^  ^o^ 
we  compare  these  three  thoughts  with  the  leading 
thoughts  of  the  Prologue,  the  correspondence  will 
appear  close  and  remarkable.  In  the  Prologue, 
as  well  as  here,  three  main  topics  are  dwelt  upon  : 
(i)  The  Word  with  God,  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  in  His  general  manifestations  before  His 
Incarnation,  vers.  1-5  ;  (2)  The  witnessing  to 
Him  who  was  to  come,  which  culminated  in  John, 
the  representative  of  Old  Testament  witness,  vers. 
6-13  ;  The  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  vers. 
14-18.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  opening 
and  closing  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — 

I.  The  Prologue  with  its  Three 

Thoughts. 

I.  The  Light  to  be  witnessed  to,  as  it  appears 
in  its  inner  fulness  and  power.  2.  The  prepara- 
tion by  witness  for  that  Light  3.  The  coming  of 
the  Light. 

II.  The  Epilogue  with  its  Three 

Thoughts. 

I.  The  Redeemer  who  is  to  be  witnessed  to,  as 
He  appears  in  the  joy  of  successful  and  accom- 
plished work.  2.  The  preparation  of  the  world 
for  that  joy  by  the  work  of  witnessing.  3.  The 
Second  Coming. 

The  detailed  exposition  of  these  thoughts  will 
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appear  in  the  commentary.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  regarding  chap. 
XXL  as  an  Epilogue,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
organism  of  the  (k>spel  as  we  have  it, — its  Seventh 
and  last  great  section. 

This  intimate  connection  of  the  chapter  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  the  point  of  real  im- 
portance, and  it  is  on  this  that  we  would  lay 
stress.  Whether  the  Epilogue  formed  part  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  very  firsts  or  was  adaed  by  the 
apostle  at  a  later  date,  is  a  subordinate  question, 
and  one  to  which  different  answers  will  naturally 
be  given.  There  are  peculiarities  of  language  and 
of  structure  which  seem  decidedly  to  favour  the 
latter  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
certainly  expect  that,  if  the  Gospel  was  ever 
circulated  in  two  forms  (with  ana  without  the 
Appendix),  the  last  chapter  would  be  absent  from 
some  of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  or  would  at  all 
events  be  occasionally  found  separated  from  the 
rest.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel  might 
in  its  shorter  form  be  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  Christians,  and  be  published  for  general 
use  only  when  complete.  In  this  form  the 
Appendix  theory  may  perhsms  be  said  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  case. — The  whole  structure 
of  the  narrative  upon  which  we  now  enter  shows 
that,  to  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist,  it  is  not  only 
history  but  parable.  As,  therefore,  it  is  with  a 
mind  alive  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scene 
that  John  describes  what  actually  happened, 
special  significance  may  be  looked  for  m  the 
expressions  which  he  employs. 

Ver.  I.  After  these  tnings  Jems  manifested 
himself  again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  he  manifested  himself  thus.  The 
words  'after  these  things'  are  indefinite,  and 
throw  no  light  upon  the  length  of  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  last  and  the  present  appear- 
ance  of  Jesus.  The  point  to  which  the  Evangelist 
calls  attention  is  that  we  have  here  another 
*  manifestation  *  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Saviour, 
similar  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter  (comp.  chap.  xxi.  14).  What  we  have 
before  us,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  fact  that 
Jesus  showed  Himself  to  the  disciples,  but  that 
He  exhibited  Himself  in  a  glory  which  the 
natural  eye  could  not  have  discerned  (see  chap, 
ii.  II).  It  was  *at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,*  that 
is,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  that  the  manifestation  took 
place.  The  earlier  Evangelists  do  not  relate  it, 
but  they  give  the  message  of  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  instructing  them  to  go  into  Galilee,  for 
there  the^  should  see  Him  (Matt,  xxviii.  10,  16; 
Mark  xvi.  7).  John  does  not  tell  us  of  the 
message,  but  he  relates  the  meeting.  Surely  such 
notices  on  the  part  of  different  historians  are 
supplementary,  not  discordant. 

\  er.  2.  There  were  together  Bimon  Peter,  and 
Thomas  called  Didymns,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zehedee,  and  two 
other  of  his  disciples.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
seven  persons  here  referred  to  are  arranged,  as  is 
often  supposed,  in  two  groups,  one  consisting  of 
three,  and  the  other  of  four  members.  There 
may  be  significance  in  the  mention  of  Thomas  as 
now  (after  chap,  xx.)  completely  at  one  with  his 
brother  Apostles,  and  in  the  fact  that  Nathanael 
(comp.  chap.  i.  51)  is  associated  with  the  miracle. 

Ver.  3.  Simon  Peter  saith  nnto  them,  I  go  a 
fishing.  They  say  onto  him.  We  also  come  with 
thee.    They  went  forth  and  entered  into  the 


boat,  and  that  night  they  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  this  the  disciples 
thought  of  anything  but  the  supply  of  their  tern* 
poral  wants.  To  John,  however,  there  is  more 
m  their  act  than  this.  His  word  'went  forth' 
leads  us  at  once  to  feel  that  he  sees  in  their  going 
the  Providential  guidance  of  God  (comp.  notes 
on  chap,  xviii.  1,4).  It  is  not  an  ordinary  event : 
it  will  illustrate  that  Divine  scheme  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  which  was  accomplished  through  Him 
who  '  came  forth '  from  God.  Moreover,  just  as 
once  before  Peter  and  some  of  his  companions  had 
been  called  from  the  work  of  fishing  to  the  first 
stage  of  their  apostolate  (Luke  v.  i-i  i),  so  shall  he 
and  those  with  him  be  called  from  a  similar  scene 
to  that  higher  stage  upon  which  they  are  now  to 
enter.  In  Peter's  being  the  first  to  make  the  pro- 
posal, we  can  hardly  rail  to  see  the  elements  of 
that  character  which  gave  him  the  prominence  he 
afterwards  had  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  is  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  apostolic 
band ;  he  proposes,  and  the  others  say,  '  We  also 
come  with  thee.'  Yet  writers  can  be  found  to 
urge  that  one  great  object  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  to  depreciate  Peter  in  comparison  with  John, 
one  of  this  very  company !  The  seven  go  forth 
by  '  night '  (the  usual  time  for  fishing),  but  they 
caught  nothing,  lliere  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  season  was  unfavourable ;  but  they  were  not 
successful. — ^The  word  used  for  *  catch  *  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  means  to  lay  hold  on,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense  of 
catching  fish. 

Ver.  4.  Bnt  when  morning  was  now  coming, 
JesQB  stood  on  the  shore ;  the  disciples  howoTor 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesns.  Night  passed  away, 
and  the  day  began  to  break.  Then  Jesus  stood 
on  the  shore,  but  they  did  not  recognise  Him, — 
it  may  be  that  the  light  was  insufficient,  it  may  be 
that  It  was  not  yet  His  wish  that  He  should  be 
known. 

Ver.  5.  Jesns  therefore  saith  onto  them, 
Ohildren,  have  ye  anything  to  eatf  They 
answered  him.  No.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  word  'children'  is  here  used 
because  Jesus  is  addressing  Himself  as  *  a  master 
to  his  workmen,'  or  because  He  is  speaking  with 
the  dignity  of  a  superior.  It  is  a  word  of  tender- 
ness and  affection.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
perhaps  have  a  deeper  meaninc:,  for  the  word 
'brethren'  of  chap.  xx.  17,  which  now  expresses 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  rather  leads 
directly  to  the  supposition  that,  in  a  certain  sense. 
He  speaks  as  One  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  themselves.  There  is  at  least  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  word  ('children')  here 
used  and  that  used  in  Heb.  ii.  13  (Isa.  viii.  18). 
He  who  speaks  is  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
takes  the  same  position,  is  called  to  the  same 
work  as  they.  The  question  which  He  asks  is 
important,  especially  the  word  which  is  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  '  meat,'  but  which  we 
have  rendered  by  'to  eat.'  For  thus  we  observe 
the  true  point  of  the  question, — not,  *  Have  you 
caught  fish?'  but,  'Have  you  fish  to  eat V  The 
term,  however,  was  commonly  used  of  fish.  Here 
it  seems  to  refer  to  provision  of  fish  taken  by  them 
for  eating  when  they  started.  It  ought  to  be  care« 
fully  noted  also  that,  as  is  shown  by  the  particular 
form  of  the  Question,  it  is  the  meal  that  is  before 
the  mind  of  Jesus  :  only  when  we  see  this  do  we 
gain  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  to  contem- 
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plate  the  whole  narrative.  To  the  question  of 
Jesus  the  disciples  answer,  'No.'  They  thus 
acknowledge  the  fniitlessness  of  their  labours,  and 
their  need  of  further  light  and  guidance. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  aaid  unto  Uiem,  Oaat  the  net 
on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  and  ye  shall  find. 
Th^  cast  therefore,  and  no  longer  had  they 
strength  to  draw  it  for  the  moltitade  of  fishes. 
Comp.  Luke  v.  6. 

Ver.  7.  That  disciple  therefore  whom  Jesus 
lored  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  When 
Simon  therefore,  even  Peter,  heard  that  it  was 
the  Lord,  he  girt  his  coat  about  him  (for  he 
was  naked)  and  did  cast  hims^  into  tne  sea. 
That  the  incident  thus  rekited  of  each  of  the  two 
apostles  is  in  closest  harmony  with  everything  else 
4hat  we  know  of  them  strikes  every  reader.  It 
'need  only  be  further  noticed  that  John  himself 
r^ves  us  a  token  of  his  desire  that  we  should  see 
.m  the  action  of  Peter  an  illustration  of  that 
■character  which  appeared  in   his  whole  subse- 

fnent  career.  He  does  not  call  him  simply  Simon 
'eter ;  but,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  10,  he  interposes  a 
.word  between  the  two  names, — '  Simon,  therefore, 
Peter.'  As  soon  as  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the 
Lord,  he  girt  his  coat  about  him,  'for  he  was 
naked.'  "niere  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
nakedness  thus  spoken  of  was  absolute.  The 
use  of  the  term  is  consistent  (in  Greek  as  in  the 
language  of  common  life  in  Scotland  to  this  day) 
with  partial  clothing.  The  girding  is  probably 
liot  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  thus  that  at  chap. 
xiiL  4,  5,  our  Lord  prepared  Himself  for  service  : 
,Hii  apostle,  when  preparing  for  the  active  service 
•of  his  Master,  must  do  the  same. 
,  Ver.  8.  But  the  other  disciples  came  in  the 
little  boat  (for  they  were  not  Car  from  land,  but 
ai  it  were  two  hundred  cubits  off)  dragging  the 
net  of  fishes.  While  Peter  takes  the  lead,  im- 
jietuously  dashing  into  the  water  (comp.  Matt. 
xiv.  29),  his  fellow  -  disciples  reach  land  more 
slowly.  Yet  they  do  not  actually  land  the  net : 
they  only  drag  it  to  the  shore.  The  landing  is 
fesenred  for  him  who  had  displayed  greatest 
earnestness  and  activity.  All  now  proceeds 
directly  towards  the  culminating  point  of  the 
narrative, — the  meal. 

Ver.  9.  When  therefore  they  came  out  on  the 
land,  they  eee  a  fire  of  charcoal  placed  there, 
and  a  fish  placed  thereon,  and  a  loaf.  No 
intimation  is  eiven  where  the  fire  of  charcoal  had 
been  obtaineo,  or  how  it  had  been  brought  there. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Evangelist  are  so  entirely 
occupied  with  the  meal,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  him  to  give  explanations  upon 
such  points.  Upon  one  fact  he  desires  us  to  fix 
our  attention  —  the  meal  is  provided  by  Jesus, 
whether  miraculously  or  in  some  ordinary  way  he 
does  not  ask.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
words  'a  fish'  and  'a  loaf,'  not  'fish'  and 
'  bread : '  the  contrast  with  '  the  fishes '  of  ver.  10 
is  obviously  designed. 

Ver.  la  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  of  the 
fiahea  which  ye  have  now  laid  hold  on.  The 
meal,  therefore,  consists  of  materials  provided  by 
the  combined  action  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 

Ver.  II.  Simon  Peter  therefore  went  up,  and 
.drew  the  net  to  the  land  full  of  great  fishee,  an 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three ;  ajod  for  all  there 
were  ao  many,  yet  waa  not  the  net  rent.  Again 
Peter  appears  in  all  the  prominence  of  his 
character  and  work, — the  leader  of  the  ajpostoUc 


company.  The  fishes  drawn  to  shore  by  means 
of  the  net  were  *  great : '  yet  neither  by  their  sire 
nor  by  their  number  was  the  net  rent.  No  fish 
was  lost,     (See  further  below.) 

The  comparison  of  this  miracle  with  that  of  the 
draught  of  fishes  in  Luke  v.  4-7  supplies  various 
points  of  contrast,  at  once  bringing  out  and  con- 
firming what  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  as  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  section  before  us.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  are  that  the  fishes  are  all  great 
and  good,  and  numbered  ;  in  the  earlier  narrative 
we  have  no  such  statements.  In  the  earlier,  too, 
the  net  was  breaking  :  here  '  the  net  was  not  rent' 
The  contrasts  all  pomt  to  the  difference  between 
a  ministry  of  trial  with  a  suffering  Lord,  and  a 
ministry  of  triumph  with  a  glorified  Lord. 

Ver.  12.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Come  and 
breakfast.  The  bringing  of  the  fish  from  the  net 
to  the  fire  is  not  recorded.  The  Evangelist  hastens 
to  the  chief  point  in  his  narrative.  Jesus  gives  the 
invitation  to  the  meal,  and  it  is  accepted. — Hone 
of  the  diBdples  durst  make  inquiry  of  him.  Who 
art  thouf  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Awe 
and  reverence  prevented  their  asking  Jesus  who 
He  was  (comp.  chap.  iv.  27).  They  did  what 
they  were  told. 

Ver.  13.  Jesus  oometh  and  taketh  the  loai; 
and  giveth  them,  and  the  fish  likewise.  We 
might  have  expected  to  read  of  the  '  fishes  *  rather 
than  the  *  fish,'  for  the  meal  prepared  must  have 
included  a  portion  of  the  *  fishes '  of  ver.  10  as 
well  as  the  'fish*  of  ver.  9.  Yet  such  b  the 
importance  which  the  Evangelist  attaches  to  the 
latter  that  he  speaks  of  it  alone,  and  makes  no 
farther  allusion  to  the  rest. 

Ver.  14.  This  is  now  a  third  time  that  Jeaus 
was  manifested  to  the  disciples,  after  that  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  the  third  '  mani- 
.festation,'  although  the  fourth  appearance,  of  the 
Risen  Lord  that  has  been  described.  The  appear- 
ance to  Mary  Magdalene  at  chap.  xx.  16  is  not 
counted,  either  because  it  only  embodied  the  pre- 
paratory message  as  to  the  state  in  which  Jesus 
was,  or  because  it  was  made,  not  (like  the  three 
following)  to  companies  of  apostles  and  disciples, 
but  only  to  one  single  disciple.  That  the  present 
manifestation  is  stated  to  be  the  third  does 
not  exclude  the  other  appearances  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  It 
is  simply  the  third  in  John's  own  enumeration, 
the  third  in  that  selection  of  the  different  mani- 
festations which  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to 
make.  The  repetition  of  the  word  'manifested' 
(comp.  ver.  i)  is  to  be  noticed  as  showing  that  the 
word  is  intentionally  used.  It  expresses  more 
than  that  Jesus  showed  Himself  afler  His  Resurrec- 
tion. In  these  manifestations  He  really  revealed 
Himself  out  of  the  entirely  new  state  which  had 
begun  at  the  Resurrection.  Just  as  when  '  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh '  He  was  different  from  what 
He  had  been  before,  and  revealed  His  glory  in 
the  garb  of  weak  and  suffering  humanity,  so  in 
His  manifestation  of  Himself  at  this  time  He 
was  different  firom  what  He  had  been  when 
clothed  with  the  lowliness  which  He  had  assumed 
for  a  season.  That  lowliness  has  been  laid  aside  : 
He  is  still  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  but  glorified. 
We  see  Him  now  under  a  new  aspect,  and  at  a 
new  point  in  His  history.  This  consideration 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  connection  of  the 
next  two  paragraphs  of  the  chapter,  and  their 
place  in  the  organism  of  the  Gospel. 
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Before  passing  on,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
miracle,  upon  the  light  in  which  our  Lord  Him- 
self intended  it  to  be  looked  at,  and  in  which  it  is 
presented  by  the  Evangelist.  Referring  our 
readers  to  the  general  remarks  made  on  chap.  ii. 
II,  we  observe  that  here,  as  there,  the  miracle 
must  be  viewed  not  only  historically  but  symboli- 
cally. The  facts  are  historical,  but  they  have  at  the 
same  time  much  more  than  simple  historical  force. 
They  are  so  arranged  and  grouped  by  Him  who 
taught  by  action  as  well  as  word,  that  they  bring 
out  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  His  kingdom. 
Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  in  the  present  instance 
what  that  lesson  is.  We  have  before  us  a  picture 
of  the  wonderful  success  which  was  to  follow  the 
apostles  when,  in  the  strength  of  their  Risen  Lord, 
they  went  forth  to  preach  salvation  to  the  whole 
world  ;  as  well  as  a  picture  of  the  ioy  which  they 
shall  share  with  Him,  when  in  this  success  both 
He  and  they  'shall  see  of  the  travail  of*  their '  soul, 
and  shall  be  satisfied. '  Around  these  thoughts  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  particulars  of  the  miracle, 
in  their  deeper  meaning,  easily  arrange  themselves : 
— the  helplessness  of  these  *  hshers  of  men  *  when 
they  are  without  their  Lord,  their  triumphant 
success  whenever  they  listen  to  His  voice,  the 
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invitation  given  them  to  come  and  share  in  that 
meal  which  He  has  prepared,  and  whose  sacn- 
mental  character  is  so  strikingly  brought  out  by 
the  mention  of  the  '  fish*  and  the  'loaf.'  Every 
particular  of  the  scene  is  full  of  spiritual  meaning ; 
and,  even  where  we  may  not  be  able  to^  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  have  discovered  the  meaning,  we 
know  that  it  is  there,  and  can  rest  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  by  and  by  be  perceived.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  point  to  inteipret  in  this  way  is  the  number 
of  the  fishes  as  given  in  ver.  1 1.  Of  that  number 
we  shall  say  little.  It  will  be  hard  for  students  of 
this  Gospel  not  to  believe  that  it  too  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  that  of  simple  numbers.  What  mat 
meaning  is  there  is  little  difficulty  in  detenniniog. 
The  whole  course  of  the  narrative  shows  that  153 
represents  the  Ailness  of  the  Church,  the  complete 
gathering  in  of  all  her  members,  the  net  not  rent, 
not  one  believer  lost.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  say  whence  the  number  153  is  obtained.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made,  but  we  shall  not 
discuss  them.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  as  yet  gained  anything  like  general  accept* 
ance.  Until  a  more  satisfactory  result  is  reached, 
it  is  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  mean* 
ing,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  as  to 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained* 


Chapter  XXI.    15-19. 

The  Restoration  of  Peter  and  tlie  Re-institution  of  Christian  Witnessing. 


15  CO  when*  they  had  dined,"  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
O  Simon,  ^  son  of  Jonas,'  lovest  thou  me  *  more  than  these  ? 
He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 

16  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to  him  again 
the*  second  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,*  lovest  thou  me?  He 
saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.     He 

17  saith  unto  him,  ^Feed*  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him ''the 
third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,'  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou 
me  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  '  knowest  all  things  ; 
thou  knowest*  that  I  love  thee.     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed 

18  my  sheep.  -^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When  thou  wast 
young,'  thou  'girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldest :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry '  thee  whither 

19  thou  wouldest  not.  This*  spake"  he,  signifying*  by  what" 
death  he  should  '  glorify  God.  And  when  he  had  spoken  "  this, 
he  saith  unto  him,  *  Follow  me. 
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Contents.  Before  speaking  of  the  contents 
of  this  paragraph  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  effort 
to  discover  its  place  in  the  organism  of  the  chapter. 
Sofiur  as  we  nave  seen,  no  successful  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  accomplish  this.  The  usual 
explanation  is,  that  before  finally  departing  Jesus 
desired  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  fate 
of  the  two  leading  apostles,  Peter  and  John. 
Such  an  explanation  is  unsatisfiactoiy .  Apart  from 
the  fiict  that  it  is  not  the  manner  of  John  to  claim 
for  hinuelf  so  prominent  a  position  as  is  thus  im< 
plied,  it  is  sumcient  to  observe  that,  if  such  be  the 
object,  it  is  not  attained.  Light,  indeed,  is  cast 
on  the  future  history  of  Peter,  but  none  on  that  of 
John,  which  is  rather  left  in  a  mysterious  vague* 
Den,  perplexing  instead  of  instructive  to  the 
mind.  Others,  again,  pronounce  any  effort  to  db- 
cover  the  connection  nopeless,  unless  we  regard 
ver.  14  as  a  parenthesis ;  which  cannorbe  done. 
In  proceeding  to  the  explanation  which  we  shall 
venture  to  propose,  we  simply  ask  our  readers  to 
weigh  it  calmly,  and  not  to  reject  it  because  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  them  improbable. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that 
chap.  xxi.  is  an  Epilogue  to  the  narrative  part  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  it  has  a  general  correspond- 
ence  with  the  Prologue.  But  if  a  correspond- 
ence exists  as  to  the  whole,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  think  that  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  several 
parts.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  parts  of  each  are  un- 
questionably three  in  number  ;  and  that,  while  the 
one  deals  with  the  pre-existent  Logos,  and  the 
eternity  preceding  His  Incarnation,  the  other 
deals  with  the  I^iOgos  after  His  Resurrection,  and 
the  Second  Coming. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  correspondence  between 
chap.  L  l-J  and  chap.  xxi.  1-14  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  exceedingly  close.  But  at  chap.  i.  6  there 
is  a  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  to  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  witness  which  he  bore  to  the 
etmal '  Light,*  until  the  Light  itself  shone  forth 
and  needed  such  witness  no  more.  In  precisely 
the  same  manner,  then,  we  have  here  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  transition  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  the  witness  borne  by  him  to  the  Incarnate 
Word,  until  Jesus  shall  come  the  second  time, 
and  shall  need  no  more  to  be  proclaimed  to  men. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  which  we  offer  for  con- 
sideration as  to  the  connection  between  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  present  chapter ;  and  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  next  para- 
graph this  idea  will  receive  much  confirmation.  In 
the  meantime  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  if  the 
correctness  of  the  thought  be  allowed,  it  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  in  another  respect  a  powerful  influence 
upon  OCT  general  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passa^  before  us.  For,  as  the  Baptist  at 
chap.  L  6  IS  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  indivi- 
dual,— as  representative  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment witness  to  Jesus, — so  with  Peter  here.  He 
is  representative  of  all  Christian  witness  to  Jesus  ; 
and  the  paragraph  deals  with  more  than  his  re- 
installation into  the  apostolic  office.  It  is  a 
re  -  institution,  now  made  by  Jesus  in  His  new 
estate,  of  the  whole  duty  of  Christian  witnessing. 
Jesus  has  shown  that  the  banquet  which  in  His 
state  of  glory  He  prepares  for  His  disciples  is  one 
consisting  of  the  fruits  of  successful  work  in  His 
cause  ;  and  now,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  His 
disciples  receive  from  Him  their  commission  for 
the  work  in  which  they  are  to  bear  witness  to 


Him, — a  work  which  can  only  rest  on,  and  be 
carried  out  through,  love  to  Himself. 

Ver.  i^.  When  therefore  they  had  breakfasted, 
Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  ot  John, 
lovest  thoa  me  more  than  these  t  He  saith  unto 
him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
The  question  ('lovest  thou')  contains  the  second 
of  the  two  Greek  verbs  for  loving,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  at  chap.  v.  20.  This  verb 
is  less  expressive  of  emotions  of  tenderness,  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  affection,  than  that  verb  used  by 
Peter  in  his  reply.  The  words  *  more  than  these ' 
in  our  Lord's  question  can  hardly  spring  from  any- 
thing else  than  the  remembrance  of  the  apostle's 
hasty  assertion  before  his  denial  of  his  Master, 
'Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of 
Thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended.'  They  were 
thus  especially  designed  to  expose  to  Peter's  view 
the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  by  which  his  fall  had 
been  hastened  ;  and  that  they  effected  this  object 
we  may  infer  from  the  absence  of  these  words  in 
his  reply.  He  will  make  no  mention  of  others  now: 
one  step  in  his  education  has  been  gained.  Not 
only  so ;  it  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  the 
apostle  does  not  use  the  same  word  for  '  love '  as 
had  been  employed  by  Jesus.  He  uses  one  that 
speaks  of  a  more  familiar  and  friendly  affection, 
implying  less  depth  of  serious  thought  The 
change  may  be  connected  with  his  recollection  of 
his  fall ;  but  it  is  to  be  mainly  traced  to  the 
eenuine  sincerity,  the  real  warmth,  of  his  love 
lor  Jesus.  Jesus  accepts  the  declaration  of  his 
love  and  recognises  its  genuineness,  hence  the 
charge  now  given  to  the  apostle.— He  saitii  unto 
him.  Feed  my  lambs.  This  charge  will  be  more 
fully  noticed  when  we  have  dealt  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  following  verses. 

Ver.  16.  He  saith  to  him  again  a  second  time, 
Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  t  The  same 
verb  (*  lovest  *)  which  had  been  used  by  our  Lord 
in  His  first  question  again  occurs  here,  and  the 
question  only  differs  from  the  first  in  the  gracious 
omission  of  the  words  *  more  than  these.  Jesus 
had  appreciated  the  motive  which  had  led  Peter 
in  his  previous  reply  to  avoid  all  comparison 
between  his  own  love  to  Jesus  and  that  of  others. 
He  accepts  the  evidence  of  humility  afforded 
by  His  apostle,  and  in  that  direction  at  least 
will  no  longer  test  him. — He  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Peter's 
reply  b  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  before  ;  the 
word  *  I  love  *  being  that  which  he  had  previously 
used,  and  not  that  used  by  Jesus. — He  saith  unto 
him.  Be  shepherd  of  my  sheep.  See  on  next 
verse. 

Ver.  17.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  t  In  this 
third  question,  apparently  a  repetition  of  the  first 
and  second,  one  word  ('luvest ')  is  changed  :  for 
the  word  which  he  had  used  before,  Tesus  sub- 
stitutes that  less  elevated,  more  familiar  word 
with  which  Peter  had  already  twice  replied,  *  I 
love  Thee.*  It  is  this  that  constitutes  to  the 
apostle  the  painful  force  of  the  third  question. 
Not  only  is  his  own  word  taken  up  by  Jesus,  but 
that  word  is  one  by  which  he  had  sought  to  give 
utterance  to  the  strength  of  his  affection.  And 
now  Jesus  says  to  him,  *  Peter,  dost  thou  really 
thus  love  Me  as  thou  sayest  ?  But  a  little  while 
ago,  what  was  thy  denial  of  thy  Friend?  Is  it 
otherwise  now?  I  will  take  thee  at  thine  own 
word.     May  I  trust  thee  that,  with  that  love  of 
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which  thou  speakest,  thou  lovest  Me  ? ' — Peter  wms 
grieved  beoKose  he  said  nnto  him  the  third  time, 
Loveet  thou  me  t  And  he  ndd  unto  him.  Lord, 
thou  knoweet  all  things ;  thou  seest  that  I  love 
thee.  Peter's  grief  is  at  once  intelligible, — not 
simply  because  he  had  been  three  times  questioned 
as  to  his  love,  but  because  the  third  time  his  own 
statement,  twice  made,  had  been  taken  up,  and 
he  had  been  asked  to  consider  well  whether  it  was 
r«dly  true,  whether  he  might  not  be  again  mis- 
iudgmg  himself.  But  he  was  not  merely  grieved, 
he  was  also  disciplined  ;  his  grief  was  wholesome. 
Up  to  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
famt  trace  of  self  in  his  replies  :  at  all  events  he 
had  stood  before  his  Lord  as  if  his  Lord  were 
peculiarly  reading  him :  he  had  not  wholly  for- 
gotten himself.  Now,  however,  all  his  past 
weakness  and  sin  rise  to  his  view  :  can  he  who 
has  been  so  guilty  have  any  special  value  ?  Surely 
not :  if  he  is  known,  he  is  known  only  as  one  of 

*  all  things  ; '  with  such  emptiness  of  self  he  will 
cast  himself  upon  his  Lord,  and  only  say,  '  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  Thou  seest  that  I  love 
Thee.*  The  victory  of  grace  is  complete,  and  he 
receives  his  final  charge. — Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  my  sheep. 

We  have  still  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  three- 
fold charge  which  is  given  in  the  words,  *  Feed 
my  lambs,*  *  Be  shepherd  of  my  sheep,'  *  Feed  my 
sheep.'  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
to  understand  by  the  '  lambs '  the  youneer  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community,  or  the  whole 
flock  in  its  weakest  and  most  elementary  stage  of 
Christian  growth  :  the  contrast  >vith  '  sheep'  leads 
upon  the  whole  to  the  former  view.  The  charge 
to  the  apostle  is  '  Feed '  these  lambs  :  not  less 
than  the  older  members  of  the  flock  do  they 
require  the  shepherd's  most  thoughtful  as  well 
as  his  most   tender  care.     After  this   we  have 

*  sheep '  twice  mentioned  (for  a  slight  diflierence 
of  reading  found  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  does 
not  materially  affect  the  meaning),  and  the  only 
point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  difference 
between  *  Be  shepherd  of  and  *Feed.*  The 
structural  principles  of  the  Gospel  at  once  tell 
that  there  is  a  climax ;  and  that  climax  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  gradation  exemplified  by  a 
pastor  as  he  himself  grows  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  At  first  he  is  eager  to  perform  all 
ofnces  for  his  flock,  thinking  all  equally  import- 
ant ;  perhaps  even  most  pleased  with  the  rule 
that  has  been  assigned  to  him,  and  in  which  his 
own  importance  most  appears.  But  soon,  if  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  real  shepherd,  he  learns  that 
to  bear  rule  is  comparatively  a  small  thing,  and 
that  te  '  feed '  the  flock  of  God,  to  nourish  it  on 
pastures  ever  fresh,  and  with  waters  ever  living, 
IS  at  once  his  most  difficult  and  his  noblest  tas'<. 

Peter  is  now  ready  to  hear  what,  in  tending 
his  Master's  flock,  he  is  to  do  and  sufler. 

Ver.  18.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee. 
When  thou  wast  younger,  thou  girdedst  thyself, 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest ;  but  when 
thou  Shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shall  g^rd  thee,  and  faring 
thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  Our  readers 
may  call  to  mind,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
further  examination  of  this  verse,  that  'girding' 
was  the  preliminary  to  crucifixion.     The  words, 

*  verily,  verily,'  with  which  the  verse  begins, 
mark,  as  always,  the  importance  and  solemnity 
of  the  declaration  made,   and  thus  prepare  us 


to  think  that  we  have  more  in  them  than  a 
simple  announcement  of  the  death  which  the 
apostle  was  to  die.  Again,  the  use  of  the  word 
'  girded  ' — although  not  the  compound  of  ver.  7, 
but  the  simple  verb— reminds  us  so  much  of  the 
action  of  this  latter  verse,  where  the  metaphorical 
meaning  is  obviously  prominent  in  the  writer's 
mind,  as  to  lead  here  also  to  the  thought  of 
metaphor.  Again,  the  use  of  the  word  *  walkedst ' 
(comp.  chaps,  vi.  66,  viii.  12,  xi.  9,  10,  xii.  35), 
which  in  its  literal  signification  is  not  well  adapted 
to  express  the  free  activity  of  youth,  suggests  a 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Once 
more,  the  mention  of  the  stretching  out  of  the 
hands  before  the  carrying  away  is  spoken  of,  is 
fatal  to  a  merely  literal  meaning ;  for  such  stretch* 
ing  out  of  the  hands  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  girding,  whereas  it  would 
be  a  natural  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
willingly  submitted  to  their  fate,  and  who  were 
desirous  to  help  rather  than  hinder  officials  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  We  seem,  therefore, 
compelled  to  adopt  a  metaphorical  interpretation 
of  the  words.  When  we  do  so  all  difficulties  dis- 
appear. 

The  allusion  to  the  time  when  Peter  girded 
himself  and  walked  whither  he  would,  becomes 
the  expression  of  that  self-will  by  ^hich,  before 
his  present  entire  consecration  to  the  service  of 
Jesus,  he  had  been  marked.  Now,  however,  his 
self-vrill  shall  be  crucified  ;  the  old  nature  which 
sought  only  its  own  gratification  shall  be  as  com- 
pletely powerless  as  is  the  body  of  one  nailed  to 
a  cross ;  he  will  be  so  truly  a  partaker  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  as  to  find  in  thb  fellowship  with 
his  dying  Lord  the  stry  ground  and  beginning  of 
his  apostolic  activity.  Then  he  will  *  stretch  out 
his  hands,'  will  assume  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
giving  himself  up  to  another's  guidance,  and  will 
resign  himself  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  that 
'  other,'  to  whose  will  his  own  has  been  subdued. 
Then,  too,  '  another '  will  gird  him, — that  is,  will 
gird  him  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  just 
been  used,  will  equip  him  for  his  task.  Finally, 
another  will  '  bring  (not  carry)  '  him  whither  he 
would  not ; '  will  lead  him  in  paths  that  he  would 
not  himself  have  chosen, — will  guide  him  to  fields 
of  activity  in  which  he  shall  joyfully  submit  him- 
self to  Him  who  immediately  adds,  '  Follow  Me.' 
The  question  may  be  asked.  Who  then  is  the 
'  other '  spoken  of?  The  only  answer  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  the  '  other '  of  chap.  v.  33, — that  is» 
God  (comp.  also  chap.  iv.  38). 

Ver.  19.  But  this  said  he,  signiifying  by 
what  manner  of  death  he  should  glorify  God. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  these  words  the 
Evangelist  refers  to  '  death '  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  If,  then,  we  consider  (i)  the  pecu- 
liar expressions  used  in  the  last  verse ;  (2)  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  (usuallv  regarded  as 
worthy  of  trust),  that  Peter  died  by  crucifixion  ; 
and  (3)  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  words 
were  written,  Peter's  death  must  have  been  long 
past :  it  is  at  once  to  be  admitted  that  the  Evangelist 
applies  ver.  18,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  the 
actual  crucifixion  of  Peter.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  all  the  clauses  of  the  verse  refer  to 
the  literal  crucifixion,  or  that  the  meaning  of  any 
of  them  is  exhausted  by  that  fact  (comp.  chap, 
xii.  32,  33).  The  singular  words,  'he  should 
glorify  God,'  confirm  the  interpretation  we  have 
given.    There  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  early. 
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gtage  of  Christian  history  this  expression  was 
used  for  martyrdom.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
explained  in  the  light  of  martyrdom  alone.  We 
m'ust  compare  such  passages  as  chaps.  xiL  28,  xiii. 
31,  xIt.  13,  XV.  8,  xvii.  i,  4 ;  and,  doing  so,  we 
lemm  that  the  death  of  Peter  is  not  viewed  simply 
as  the  closing  act  of  his  career,  but  as  an  act  in 
which  that  second  life  of  his  which  had  been 
spoken  of  in  ver.  18  reached  its  culminating  point 
Thus  there  is  nothing  in  ver.  19  limiting  ver.  18 
to  that  act  of  crucifixion  which  the  several 
clauses  of  the  verse  compel  us  to  pass. — And  when 
lie  had  oaid  thJa,  he  aaith  nnto  him,  Follow 
me.  To  confine  the  meaning  of  the  words '  Follow 
me '  to  the  litoal  following  of  Jesus  on  the  pre- 


sent occasion, — as  if  all  their  import  were  that 
Jesus  had  gone  forward  a  few  steps,  telling  Peter 
to  come  alter  Him, — is  so  much  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sense  in  which  similar  words  are  used 
even  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  and  so  much  more 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  John,  that  such  an 
interpretation  hardly  needs  to  be  refuted.  That 
indeed  our  Lord  did  move  forward,  and  that  He 
meant  Peter  to  follow  Him,  is  highly  probable, — 
especially  from  ver.  20.  But  this  b  certainly  not 
the  whole  meaning.  The  external  following  fore- 
shadows an  imitation  of  Christ  in  His  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Father's  will,  and  His  drinking  of  the 
cup  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Father,  until,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  cross  itself  is  reached. 


Chapter  XXI.    20-23. 

Tfu  Termination  of  the  Toil  and  Suffering  of  Christian  Witness-bearing, 

30  'THHEN*  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  'disciple  whom  «vcr  7. 
A      Jesus  loved  following ;  which  also  *  leaned "  on  his  breast  *  chap.  xiii 
at*  supper,  and  said,  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee? 

21  Peter*  seeing  him  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 

22  man  dof^    Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  that  he  '^  tarry  •  ''till  '''t>fi*.*^-*J 

•^  '  ^  Phil.  1.  ajj. 

23  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  'follow  thou  me.     Then  went  ''Mattxvi.aj. 

•^  '  ,  a8.  XXV.  31  ; 

this  saying  abroad '  among  the  -^brethren,  that "  that  •  disciple  iifjJ*.*R|; 
should  not  die :"  yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him.  He  shall  not  die ;"  xiii.%,"ix" 
but,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  •  till  I  come,  what  is  tliat  to  thee  ?       '/^^  ??;  3^ 


1  onnt  Then 

'  and  what  of  this  man  ? 

*  onUt  that  *  That 


'  add\iss^ 

•  abide 

»®  dieth    not 


•  add  the  *  add  therefore 

'  This  word  therefore  went  forth 
He  dieth  not 


etc. 


CONTKNTS.  The  effort  to  introduce  the  passage 
now  before  us  into  oi]^anic  unity  with  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  has  certainly  been  attended  with  as 
much  difficulty  and  as  litUe  success  as  in  the  case 
of  the  second  paragraph.  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  opinions  of  others  we  apply  the  same  principle 
as  that  applied  to  the  second  paragraph,  and 
regard  this  third  paragraph  of  the  Epilogue  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  counterpart  of  the  thud  paragraph 
of  me  Prologue  (chap.  i.  14-18).  That  para- 
graph is  occupied  with  the  coming  of  Him  who  in 
the  second  paragraph  had  been  borne  witness 
to  before  His  Incarnation  by  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy. He  is  indeed  expressly  spoken  of  in  pro- 
phecy as '  He  who  b  to  come ;  *  and  when  He  comes 
preparatory  witnessing  exists  no  more.  Here  in 
like  manner  Jesus  in  effect  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  One  '  who  is  to  come ;  *  at  all  events,  twice 
over  the  words  'until  I  come'  are  used  (vers. 
22,  23).  The  'coming*  is  thus  shown  to  be  a 
prominent  thought  of  the  passage ;  and  its  corre- 
spondence with  the  'coming*  of  the  Prologue 
must  strike  every  one.  The  contents  of  this 
paragraph,  therefore,  are  not  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about  the  future  of  John  as  an  individual, — 
information  which  they  do  not  give  ;  but  they  are 
desipined  to  call  our  thoughts  to  the  termination  of 
Christian  witnessing,  which  will  at  length,  with 


all  its  labours  and  sufferings,  close  in  the  joy  of 
the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  The  special 
interpretation  of  the  verses  will  confirm  this  view. 
Ver.  20.  Peter  taming  about  seeth  the 
dlsniplfl  whom  Jesus  loved  following,  which 
also  leaned  back  on  his  breast  at  the  supper, 
and  ssid.  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  that  th^  Evangelist  in- 
tends us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  literal 
details  given  in  this  verse.  The  long  description 
by  which  he  indicates  himself  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  were  he  brought  before  us  as  simply 
taking  a  few  steps  after  Jesus  and  Peter.  Besides 
this,  the  verb  'to  follow,*  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  used  metaphorically  as  well  as  lite- 
rally in  ver.  19,  must  certainly  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  here.  John  is  here  not  simply 
the  individual :  he  is  the  apostle  following  Peter 
in  apostolic  work,  and  like  him,  representative 
(though  in  a  different  aspect)  of  all  Christian 
labourers  and  witnesses.  What  the  difference 
of  aspect  is,  is  shown  by  the  special  manner 
in  which  he  describes  himself.  lie  is  not  only 
the  '  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved ;  *  he  is  the 
apostle  who  '  leaned  back  on  the  breast  of  Jesus 
at  the  supper  and  said,  Lord,  which  is  he  that 
betrayeth  Thee?'  (chap.  xiii.  12,  25).  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  apostle  whose  mindf  was  nearest 
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to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  whom  Jesus  found  most 
fitted  to  receive  the  deeper  revelations  of  His  will. 
John,  then,  represents  an  entirely  different  aspect 
of  Christian  witnessing  from  that  represented  by 
Peter.  The  latter  represents  the  struggle,  and  the 
death  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  God  is  glorified. 
The  other  represents  patient  waiting  for  the  glorious 
revelation  of  Jesus  at  His  Second  Coming. 

Vers.  21,  22.  Peter  therefore  seeing  him 
flaith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  of  this  man  t  It 
was  a  natural  question.  Although  Peter  did  not 
know  the  fiill  meaning  of  the  words  just  addressed 
to  himself,  he  felt  that  they  betokened  trial,  sor- 
row, perhaps  even  prison  and  death.  When,  there- 
fore,  he  saw  John  lollowing  Jesus,  nothing  would 
more  readily  occur  to  him  than  to  ask,  And  what, . 
Lord,  shall  be  his  fate  ?  Yet  the  answer  of  Jesus 
evidently  implies  that  there  was  something  not  alto- 
gether to  be  commended  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  tone 
of  Peter's  question.  We  cannot  imagine  that  such 
an  answer  would  have  been  given  to  a  question  in 
which  affectionate  interest  was  the  leading  feature. 
We  have  indeed  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
question  was  dictated  by  envy,  but  there  was 
probably  impatience  of  the  calm  spirit  of  John, 
of  that  calmness  which  had  immediately  before 
contrasted  so  strikingly  with  his  own  impetu- 
osity,— for  when  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the 
sea  to  hasten  to  his  Master's  feet,  John  had 
remained  in  the  boat  dragging  to  the  shore  the 
net  with  fishes.  To  this  spirit  accordingly  Jesus 
replies.— Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  tiiat  he 
abide  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  t  Follow 
thoa  me.  In  other  words :  '  Thou  hast  no  right  to 
be  impatient  of  the  quiet  and  meditative  spirit  of 
thy  brother  Apostle.  True,  I  have  spoken  to 
thee  of  heavy  trials  only.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  may  not  be  as  faithful  as  thou  art,  or 
that  he  may  not  have  his  own  trials,  in  the  work 
given  him  to  do.  Thou  art  right,  I  praise  thy 
spirit,  only  preparing  thee  for  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. But  his  spirit  is  right  too.  Let  it 
be  /i4y  concern'  (*thou*  is  emphatic)  'to  follow 
Me ;  and  as  for  him,  if  I  will  that  he  abide  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee?*  By  the  'coming' 
here  spoken  of  can  be  understood  nothing  but  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  object  of 
Jesus,  as  we  snail  see  more  fully  on  ver.  23,  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  thought  of  His  Second. 
Coming,  that  He  may  thus  bring  out  the  truth  that 


then  shall  be  the  end  of  all  toil  and  waiting, — thi^t 
then  His  witnesses  shall  rest  from  their  Tabouzs, 
with  their  works  following  them.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  not  venture  wholly  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the; 
relation  of  that  event  to  the  '  coming  of  the  Lord ' 
is  a  topic  upon  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

The  point  of  the  contrast  then  between  the 
words  spoken  respectively  to  Peter  and  John,  is  not 
that  between  a  violent  death  by  martyrdom  and  a- 
peaceful  departure ;  but  that  between  impetuous 
and  struggling  apostleship,  ending  in  a  violent 
death,  and  quiet,  thoughtful,  meditative  waiting  for 
the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus,  ending  in  a  peaceful 
transition  to  the  heavenly  repose.  Neither  Peter 
nor  himself  is  to  the  Evangelist  a  mere  individoaL 
Each  is  a  type  of  one  aspect  of  apostolic  workings 
— of  Christian  witnessing  for  Jesus  to  the  verv  end 
of  time.  But  the  struggling  witnesses  are  mipa* 
tient  of  such  as  are  meditative,  the  active  of  the 
passive,  the  warring  of  the  waiting.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  work  of  the  latter  is  not  less  important 
than  their  own,  and  that  it  touches  the  very  spHngs 
of  the  Church's  life.  They  undervalue  it,  because' 
its  struggle  is  not  visible  enough.  They  cry,  *  This' 
work,  Lord,  is  it  really  like  our  work,  work  for' 
Thee  ? '  And  Jesus  repKes,  *  I  judge  of  that.  If 
I  will  that  it  go  on  until  1  come,  what  is  that  to 
you  ?    Your  path  is  clear ;  follow  ye  me.' 

Ver.  23.  This  word  therefore  went  forth  among 
the  brethren.  That  disciple  dieth  not.  Tet  Jesna' 
said  not  unto  him.  He  dieth  not ;  bat,  II I  will' 
that  he  abide  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  t  - 
Having  reported  the  answer  of  Jesus,  the  Evan- 
gelist is  constrained  to  correct  a  misapprehension  ■ 
of  its  meaning  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Church. ' 
At  the  same  time  his  giving  again  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  same  form  as  before  shows  the  ereat 
importance  which  he  attached  to  them,  and  leads 
to  the  belief  that  something  in  them  had  for  him 
a  peculiar  charm.  If  so,  the  words  that  attracted 
him  could  only  be  '  till  I  come.'  It  is  the  thought 
of  this  Second  Coming  that  John  finds  to  be  the 
prominent  point  in  the  words  of  his  Master.  He 
beholds  in  them  the  assurance  that  there  was  an 
end  fixed  for  all  toil  and  suffering  incurred  in  the 
task  of  witnessing  for  Jesus,  when  the  Redeemer 
whom  he  loved  will  come  again  and  take  His 
disciples  to  Himself,  that  where  He  is  there  they 
also  may  be  (chap.  xiv.  3). 


Chapter  XXL  .  24,  25, 

T/ie  Close  of  the  Gospel, 

24  'T^HIS  is  *the  disciple  which  testifieth  of*  these  things,  and  «Coaip.ch«p. 

X       wrote  these  things:  and  *  we  know  that  his  testimony*  i,}^^*^\ 

25  is  true.     ^And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  '^iJ^ 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,'  I  suppose 
that  even  the  world  itself  could  *  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  *  be  written.     Amen." 


VU.  lOb 


^  witnesseth  concerning 
*wUl 


*  witness 
'  would 


•  one  by  one 
®  omit  Amen. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.    [Chap.  XXI.  24,  25. 


Contents.  The  two  verses  before  us  bring  the 
Gospel  to  a  close.  Their  authenticity  has  been 
mndi  disputed  ;  and  not  a  few  who  accept  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  as  John's,  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
axe  the  production  of  his  pen.  Both  external  and 
internal  evidence  forbid  our  passing  upon  them 
so  sweeping  a  condemnation.  Ver.  25  is  cer- 
tainly authentic,  and  the  force  added  to  it,  when 
thus  viewed  in  its  Johannine  character,  will,  we 
trust,  appear  in  the  commentary.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  ver.  24.  To  accept  the  whole  of 
it  as  oar  Evangelist's  seems  impossible.  A  passage 
in  his  Third  Epistle  has  Indeed  been  app^ed  to 
(ver.  12)  i  but  there  the  true  reading  is,  '  We  also 
bttr  witness,  and  tAcu  kncwest  that  our  witness  is 
true.'  The  difficulty  in  the  verse  before  us  does 
not  lie  in  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  '  we : '  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  Evangelist  might 
write  'we  know'  even  if  referring  to  himself 
alone.  But  it  seems  to  us  inconceivable  that  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence  he  should  write,  of 
himself  '  This  is  the  discifle  which  witnesseth . . .' 
and  '  We  know  that  his  witness  is  true.'  We  must 
oondude,  therefore,  that  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  was  written  by  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  or 
other  Christians  of  influence  there  ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  this  clause  alone  or  the 
whole  verse  is  to  be  traced  to  them.  If  the  whole 
verse  be  their  addition,  it  must  have  been  inter- 
calated because  they  wished  to  explain  who  the 
'  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved '  was.  The  word '  this ' 
would  then  refer  to  him  as  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  who  was  well  known  in  Ephesus  to  be 
no  (rther  than  the  Apostle  John  :  the  apostle  and 
the  '  disciple '  are  thus  identified.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  made  by  the  Ephesian  elders 
may  begin  with  the  words  'and  we  know.'  In 
thh  case  the  appended  words  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  almost  mvoluntary  expression  of  their  con- 
fidence in  and  admiration  of  one  whose  Gospel 
diffined  so  much  from  the  earlier  Gospels  that 
some  may  have  doubted  how  it  would  be  received. 
The  first  part  of  the  verse  will  on  this  view  be 
JoEm's  own  statement ;  and  its  similarity  to  chap, 
xiz.  35  is  a  mark  of  genuineness.  The  question 
at  issue  is  thus  reduced  within  verv  narrow  limits. 

Ver.  24.  This  Is  the  disciple  wnioh  wilneaseth 
oonoearniiigtlMM  things,  and  wrote  these  thhigs. 
To  what  has  been  said  above  upon  this  clause  we 
may  add  that  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  '  wit- 
nesseth,' seems  to  point  out  John  as  the  writer  of 
Uiese  words :  anv  other  would  probably  have 
written  '  witnessed,'  in  conformity  with  the  word 
that  follows,  '  wrote.'  The  word  '  witnesseth '  is 
used  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the  sense  which 
it  commonly  bears  (comp.  note  on  chap.  L  7)  in 


this  Gospel.  The  writer  means  more  than  that  the 
things  stated  by  him  are  true  ;  he  is  uttering  a 
Divine  testimony  to  their  inner  reality  and  value. 
By  hb  witnessing  he  claims  to  be  more  than  a 
historian  :  he  proclaims -himself  a  prophet  of  God, 
commissioned  to  announce  great  venties  to  men. 
— 'These  things'  must  be  understood  to  refer 
not  only  to  the  things  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
but  to  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  The  analogous 
passage  in  chap.  xx.  30,  together  with  ver.  25  of 
the  present  chapter,  renders  this  interpretation 
absolutely  necessary. — And  we  know  that  his 
witness  is  true.  As  has  been  already  said,  it 
seems  to  us  best  to  regard  these  words  as  an  addi- 
tion made  by  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  They  could 
not  £eu1  to  notice  how  different  this  Gospel  was 
from  its  predecessors.  It  might  seem  to  them  that 
hesitation  would  be  felt  in  receiving  it,  and  they 
stamp  it  with  their  authenticating  seal.  Or,  if 
such  were  not  their  motive,  the  words  may  be  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  involuntary  breathing  out 
of  their  awe  and  wonder,  as  again  and  again  they 
brought  the  reading  of  this  Gospel  to  a  close. 

Ver.  25.  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
which  Jesns  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be 
written  one  by  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  will  not  contain  Uie  books  that  would  be 
written.  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief 
that  these  are  the  words  of  no  other  than  John 
himself.  They  seem  to  contain  the  Evangelist's 
own  explanation  of  that  principle  of  seUciion 
which  he  has  followed  throughout  his  work.  To 
have  given  acomnlete  history  of  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  would  have  been  impossible.  He  has  chosen 
those  only  which  bore  upon  his  particular  aim. 
It  has  been  usual  to  describe  this  verse  as  a  strong 
hyperbole.  But  is  it  not  at  once  more  reverent 
and  more  true  to  say  that  the  language  here  used 
expresses  the  infinitude  which  the  apostle  beheld 
in  the  life  of  Jesus, — the  fathomless  depths  which 
he  knew  his  Lord's  every  work  and  every  word  to 
contain?  And  we  may  ask,  as  we  read  these 
words.  What  apostle  or  disciple  of  Jesus,  known 
to  us  as  belonging  to  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
Church,  could  have  so  spoken  but  that  apostle 
whom  Jesus  loved?  In  no  part  of  his  work 
does  he  expressly  name  himself,  nor  is  this  neces- 
sarv.  He  is  named  by  almost  every  line  that 
he  has  written,  by  almost  every  touch  of  the  pencil 
with  which  he  nas  drawn  his  picture.  Let  us 
imitate  his  example ;  and,  instead  of  closing  with 
the  thought  of  tne  servant,  close  rather  with  the 
thought  of  the  Master  whose  eternal  existence 
was  taught  us  by  the  first,  and  whose  infinite  ful- 
ness is  now  taught  us  by  the  last  words  of  this 
GospeL 
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Chapter  VII.  53-VIII.  11. 
The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 


t.  I  A  ND  every  man  went  ^  unto  his  own  house.    •Jesus*  went  unto  the  mount  aLukexxL37, 
l\    of  Olives.    And  *  early  in  the  morning  '  he  came  again  into  the  temple,*  ^JSeSi.  37, 


S3,  VIII. 

2  _  .        

3  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him ;  and  he  'sat  down,  and  taught  them.    And  the    38  ^  dui».' 
scribes  and*  Pharisees  brought*  unto  him  '  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  ;  and  when    SSh**" 

4  they  had  set  her  *  in  the  midst,  They  say  unto  him,  Master,^  this  woman  was  taken  ^  Luke  yly,  * 

5  in  adultery,*®  in  the  very  act.     Now  Moses  in  the  ''law  ^^  commanded  us,  that  such  ^\^'  "-.fo; 

6  should  be  stoned  :  ^"  but  "  what  sayest  thou  ? "    This  "  they  said,  'tempting  him,     ^^^^^ 
•^that  they  might  have  ^'  to  accuse  him.    But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  >i^  finder  e  Mmtt.  xix.  3. 

7  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard  them  noty    So  *®  when  they  continued  -^JJj^^  '°* 
askine  him.  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto  them,  'He  that  is  without  sin  amoncr  m      ^'^  "^ 

9 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest, '•  even  unto  the  last :  **  and  Jesus'*  was 

10  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  *'  in  the  midst    When  '^  Jesus  had  *'  lifted  up 
himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he'^  said  imto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those*** 

11  thine  accusers  ? **  hath**  no  man  condemned**  thee?    She**  said.  No  mah.  Lord. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  her,**  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,**  and*'  'sin^o  more*       » Chap.  v.  i*. 

1  And  they  went  each  one  >  But  Jesus  t  And  at  dawn  ^  temple-courts  >  add  the  6  briog 

7  omit  uoto  him  8  and  making  ben*  stand        *  Teacher  10  hath  been  taken  committing  adultery 

11  Now  in  the  law  Moses  1*  commanded  to  stone  such :  "^  omit  but 

1*  what  therefoce  sayest  thou  concerning  her  f        U  But  this     16  cidd  whereof    17  omii  as  though  he  heard  them  not. 
U  But       19  add  be  the  ^  first  to  cast  the  stone  upon  her  21  But  they,  when  they 

U  omii  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience     9  elder  M  omit  even  unto  the  last  ^  he         U  who  was 

37  And  »  omit  had  ^  omit  saw  nooe  but  the  woman,  he  *>  they  U  omit  thine  accusers 

»  did  >*  condemn  **  And  she  *  omit  unto  her  *  go  thy  way       ^  from  this  time 


Contents.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  modem 
criticism  pronounces  the  narrative  before  us  to  be  no 
genuine  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  section  is  want- 
ing in  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  MSS.  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  several  of  the  most  ancient  versions.  It  is  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  commentaries  of  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  critical  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
marked  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  various  readings, 
— a  circumstance  always  highly  suspicious.  It  is  full  of 
expressions  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
some  of  the  chief  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  comment. 
It  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  section  where  it  occurs,— chap, 
viii.  12  connecting  itself  directly  with  that  part  of  chap.  vii. 
which  closes  with  ver.  52.  Finally,  MSS.  which  contain  the 
section  introduce  it  at  various  places, — some  at  the  close  of 
the  Gospel ;  others  after  chap.  vii.  36 ;  while  in  a  third 
class  it  1ms  no  place  in  John  at  all,  but  is  read  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  at  the  close  of  chap.  xxi.  These  considerations 
ate  decisive ;  and  the  narrative  must  be  set  aside  as  no  part 
of  the  work  in  which  it  occiu?.  How  the  section  found  its 
way  into  the  place  which  it  now  occupies  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Various  conjectures,  more  or  less  plausible,  have 
been  offered  on  the  point,  but  all  of  them  are  destitute  of 
proof.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  incident  itself 
is  not  true.  We  know  that  an  incident,  very  similar  to 
this,  probably  indeed  the  same,  was  related  in  the  early 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  this  circiunstance 
lends  prolMd)ility  to  the  belief  that  the  events  actually 
happened.  But  the  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  the  story  is  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  narrative 
itself.  It  b«urs  the  almost  unmistakeable  impress  of  a 
wisdom  which  could  not  have  originated  with  the  men  of 
our  Lord's  time,  and  which  (as  is  shown  by  the  objections 
often  made  to  it)  the  world  even  in  our  own  time  hardly 
comprehends.  It  may  be  noted  in  addition  that  the  inci- 
dent bears  in  its  spirit  a  striking  similarity  to  that  recorded 
in  Mark  xii.  13-17  (Matt.  xxii.  15-22  ;  Luke  xx.  90-26). 
Bishop  Lightfoot  adduces  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
story  was  one  of  the  illustrative  anecdotes  of  Papias  {Con- 
temp.  Review,  vol.  xxvl  p.  847).  If  so,  it  must  have  been 
in  circulation  from  the  very  earliest  times. 

Ver.  53.  And  they  went  each  one  onto  his  own 
honse.  The  first  words  of  the  section  confirm  the  doubts 
which  we  have  expressed  as  to  its  genuineness.  They  are 
not  a  natural  mode  of  describing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Sanhedrin  which  had  been  in  assembly  (ver.  45) ;  and  no 
VOL.  II.  z6 


other  persons  have  been  mentioned  to  whom  it  is  possiUe 
to  apply  them. 

Ver.  I.  But  Jesoi  went  onto  the  mount  of  OllToe. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  more  than  once 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  place  to  whidi  Jesus 
was  wont  to  retire  at  the  close  of  His  daily  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem during  the  Passion  week.  He  could  Uius  pass  from 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  laige  city  to  the  solitude  of  a 
hillside  or  of  its  retiring  hollows,  where  the  sense  qH  peace 
is  deepened  by  the  thought  of  the  busy  life  which  is  so  near 
at  hand.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  intended  to  spend 
the  whole  night  upon  the  Mount ;  and  it  may  be  that  He 
would  spend  it  as  He  did  before  making  choice  of  His 
twelve  apostles,  •  in  prayer  to  God/  (Luke  vi.  12). 

Ver.  2.  And  at  dawn  he  came  again  Into  the  temple- 
courts,  and  all  the  people  oame  onto  him,  and  he 
sat  down  and  tanght  them.  With  the  return  of  day 
Jesus  resumed  His  teaching  of  the  people ;  and  they,  on 
their  part,  seem  to  have  been  powerfully  attracted  by  His 
words.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  He  sat  with 
His  hearers  ^thered  round  Him.  The  custom  may  be 
observed  in  Turkish  mosques  at  the  present  dav.  The 
sitting  ofjesus  while  teaching  is  not  mentioned  euewhere 
in  tms  Ciospel.    (Comp.  for  it.   Matt  v.  i ;   Mark  ix« 

35) 

Ver.  3.  And  the  scribes  and  the  Pharlieei  bzlng  a 
woman  taken  in  adultoy :  and  making  her  stand  In 
the  midst.  .  .  .  For  the  '  Pharisees,'  comp.  on  chap.  i. 
24 :  for  the  '  scribes,'  on  Matt.  vii.  29.  John  nowhere  else 
mentions  the  scribes :  they  are  frequently  conjoined  with 
the  Pharisees  in  the  earlier  Cjospels  (Matt.  v.  so ;  Mark 
vii.  5 ;  Lulce  vi.  7,  eta).  The  scene  de.scribed  in  the  words 
before  us  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  impressive  and 
exciting.  The  people  are  still  gather^  around  Jesus  and 
listening  intently  to  His  words,  when  suddenly  His  dis« 
course  is  interrupted  by  the  religious  authorities  of  the 
land,  who  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  dragging  the 
unhappy  culprit  along  with  them, — their  faces  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  eager  passion  to  entrap  the  object  of  Uidr 
hatred  ;  their  hands  (as  will  appear  more  dearly  from  ver. 
^)  ah-eady  grasping  the  stones  by  which  they  would  at  least 
mdicate  their  conviction  of  the  woman's  guilt;  their  words, 
even  before  thev  reach  the  Saviour,  sending  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  multitude,—'  she  has  bran  taken  in  the 
very  act.'    Without  the  slightest  feeling  cf  oompimction, 
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thcnr  compel  the  woman  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  throng, 
and  then  tlwy  address  themselves  to  Jesus. 

Ver.  4.  TDi&f  say  nnto  him,  Teacher,  tliU  woman 
liatli  bean  taken  commlttlnflr  adultery,  in  the  very 
aotb  NoC  only  was  the  sin  grievous  :  the  point  is  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  denying  it  No  process  of 
proof  was  necessary:  there  was  no  need  to  summon 
witnesses.  We  may  even  well  believe  that  the  very  coun- 
tenance of  the  woman  would  betray  her  own  consciousness 
of  her  shame. 

Ver.  5.  Now  in  the  law  Moeee  commanded  to  etone 
nidi:  what  thexeliare  sayeet  thou  concerning  herT 
The  words  'oonceniing  her, ' — which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Authorised  Venion,  but  which  the  best  authorities  lead  us 
to  accept,— throw  light  upon  the  scene.  It  is  not  a  mere 
abstract  oottCrast  between  Moses  and  a  new  Lawgiver  that 
is  befoie  ns :  it  is  a  special  case.  By  the  way  in  which 
Jesut  deals  with  this  woman  shall  the  end  of  His  enemies 
oe  gained.  The  law  of  Moses  expressly  decreed  death  by 
Mming  only  to  a  betrothed  virgm  who  proved  faithless, 
and  to  her  seducer  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  34).  It  has  been  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  this  woman  was  only  betrothed,  not 
married.  The  supposition  is  unnecessary.  It  is  enough 
to  remember  that  adultery  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word)  was  jpunishable  with  death  ;  and  that,  in  a  case  of 
▼Mation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Divine  command  to  punish 
the  tianu^resscH*  with  death  was  interpreted  to  mean  putting 
hhn  to  cfeath  by  stoning  {Num.  xv.  35).  We  need  thus 
have  no  hesitation  in  bebeving  that  tne  same  mode  of 
ponishment  would  be  applied  to  all  sins  similar  in  character 
to  that  which  alone  has  the  penalty  of  stoning  expressly 
attached  to  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  by  without  notice  the  singular 
italidsed  cbuise  of  the  present  Authorised  Version  at  the 
end  of  ver.  6,  '  as  though  he  heard  them  not,*  The  clause 
is  intended  for  a  translation  of  certain  words  of  the  Com- 
phitensian  text  which  Stephens  adopted  in  his  editions  of 
A.D,  1546  and  1549,  but  not  in  that  of  1550^  which  became 
the  Textus  Receptus,  The  words  are  not  found  in  any 
eeily  English  Version,  neither  in  WyclifTe  nor  Tyndale. 
nor  Covcrdale,  nor  the  Great  Bible,  nor  the  two  denevan 
Verriona.  They  are  also  absent  from  the  Rheims  Version 
of  A.D.  1580.  They  first  occur  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.  In 
the  Versaon  of  a.d.  z6ii  they  are  not  printed  in  italics. 
Dr.  Scrivener  says  that  they  were  not  itaudsed  earlier  than 

A.D,  VJ^ 

Ver.  6.  Bat  this  they  nld  tempting  him,  that  they 
mlglit  hava  wheraoT  to  aoeoie  him.  In  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  the  '  tempting '  lie?  The  common  answer  is 
that,  if  Jems  pronounced  for  the  sparing  of  the  woman, 
His  enemies  would  raise  an  outcry  against  Him  as  contra- 
dicting Moses ;  that  if,  on  the  contrary.  He  pronounced 
her  worthy  of  cteath,  they  would  accuse  Him  to  the  Roman 
Government  as  usurping  powers  which  belonged  to  it 
aloiie.  The  explanation  thus  given  is  no  doubt  to  a  large 
extent  correct  But  the  supposition  is  also  possible  that 
these  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  not  thinking  of  a  calm 
judicial  sentence  which,  if  it  suited  their  purpose,  they 
might  report  to  the  Romans.  They  may  have  thought  of 
a  sentence  to  be  executed  at  the  moment.  There  before 
them  was  the  guilty  one ;  the  crowd  was  round  about  her, 
—was  even  pressing  upon  her  in  all  the  excitement  which 
the  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  awaken.  Will  Jesus 
reply  to  their  question,  No  ?  They  will  instantly  rouse  the 
multitude  against  Him  as  contradicting  Moses.  Will  He 
reply,  Yes?  They  will  stone  the  woman  on  the  spot.  Then 
the  Roman  Government  will  itself  interpose,  and  Jesus  will 
be  seised  as  the  instigator  of  the  deed  of  blood. — ^Bnt 
Jeens  stooped  down,  and  with  his  linger  wrote  on 
the  ground.  Jesus  will  not  heed  them  at  the  first:  it  will 
lend  more  weignt  to  His  reply  if  it  be  not  too  quickly  given. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  what  He  wrote  was  a  sentence 
to  be  pronounced.  He  was  not  thus  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  Judge.  What  He  wrote  was  probably  some  text  or 
precept  of  Divine  truth  which,  had  He  not  been  interrupted, 


He  would  have  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  people.  Such 
writing  on  the  ground  is  still  to  be  met  with  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  the  East. 

Ver.  7.  Bat  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he 
lifted  up  himself  and  said  unto  them.  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  he  the  first  to  cast 
the  stone  upon  her.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  press 
for  an  answer.  Then  Jesus  lifted  Himself  up  (as  we  may 
well  believe)  with  slow  and  solemn  dignity,  and  spoke  the 
words  recorded  of  Him  with  a  glance  which  must  have 
showed  His  hearers  that  He  read  their  hearts.  They  had 
no  official  right  to  condemn  the  woman ;  and  our  Lord's 
words  embodied  the  truth,  which  finds  always,  as  it  found 
now,  an  answer  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  we  have  no  per- 
sonsd  right  to  judge  the  guilty  unless  we  ourselves  are  free 
from  blame.  There  seems  no  reason  to  confine  the  thought 
of  '  sin '  here  to  the  particular  sin  with  which  the  woman 
was  chargeable;  the  expression  is  quite  general.  It  is  from 
the  mention  of  '  the  stone '  that  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  woman's  accusers  had  stones  in  their  hands. 
Ver.  8.  And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on 
the  ground.  Jesus  returned  to  His  writing  on  the  ground, 
and  left  His  words  to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  His  hearers. 

Ver.  9.  But  they,  When  they  heard  it,  went  out 
one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  elder.  It  was  a  correct 
comment  on  their  state  when  the  words  '  l>eing  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience'  found  their  way  into  the  text. 
They  felt  how  entirely  they  had  misapprehended  the  rela- 
tion in  which  sinners  ought  to  stand  to  sinners,  lliey 
were  brought  to  a  conception  of  morality  of  which  they 
had  never  dreamed.  Thev  learned  that  they  could  only 
vindicate  that  law  upon  which  they  prided  themselves  by 
purity  of  heart.  They  who  came  to  condemn  Jesus  went 
away  self-condemned,  because  He  had  opened  their  eyes 
to  that  spirit  of  the  law  which  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
letter. — And  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman 
who  was  in  the  midst.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
departure  of  '  the  people '  (ver.  2).  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  they  were  still  around  Jesus  and  the  woman ; 
but  they  are  silent  and  awe-struck.  To  all  intents  Jesus  is 
alone  with  the  woman.  He  reads  her  heart,  as  if  His 
thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  her ;  and  she  can  see 
none  but  Him. 

Ver.  zo.  And  Jesus  lifted  up  himself  and  said  unto 
her.  Woman,  where  are  they  ?  Did  no  man  condemn 
thee  7  The  word  '  condemn, '  for  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  substitute  another,  conveys  most  imperfectly  the  sense 
of  the  original  Greek.  The  meaning  is  rather,  '  Doth  no 
man  doom  thee  to  the  sentence  of  which  they  spoke? ' 

Ver.  II.  And  she  said.  No  man,  Lord.  Her  answer 
is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  word 
'  Lord '  may  indicate  the  deep  impression  of  Uie  greatness 
of  Jesus  that  had  been  made  upon  her  mind. — ^And  Jesus 
said,  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go  thy  way;  from 
this  time  sin  no  more.  The  word  '  I '  is  peculiarly  em- 
phatic. The  language,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  sentence 
of  acquittal :  it  is  rather  an  intimation  to  the  woman  that 
she  has  still  space  given  her  for  repentance  and  faith.  Let 
her  use  her  opportunities,  and  profit  by  the  tender  com- 
passion of  Him  who  drew  publicans  and  sinners  to  His 
side,  then  will  still  more  gracious  words  be  addressed  to 
her.  Instead  of  '  Go  thy  way,  from  this  time  sin  no  more,' 
she  will  receive  the  joyful  assurance,  '  Daughter,  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.' 

We  are  told  nothing  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
woman  Iw  the  rcmarlcable  scene  in  which  she  had  borne 
a  part.  But  every  reader  must  feel  how  worthy  of  Him 
who  '  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them ' 
were  the  words  of  Jesus  upon  this  occasion.  The  narra- 
tive has  lived  on  through  all  ages  of  the  Church  as  an 
illustration,  not  less  striking  than  any  other  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  of  that  Divine  wisdom  with  which  Jesus  knew  how 
to  combine  what  human  wisdom  has  never  been  able  to 
unite, —  condemnation  of  sin,  and  free  and  unrestricted 
mercy  to  the  sinner. 
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The  Purpose  with  which  the  Book  was  written, 

THE  '  Acts '  of  the  Apostles  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  takes  up  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  where  the  Gospels  leave  off;  but  the  story  taken  up  by  the 
*  Acts '  is  necessarily  a  very  different  one  from  the  simple  gospel  narrative.  The  first 
dwelt  on  the  work  of  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  The  second  tells  how  His  loving  but 
oflen  faulty  servants  carried  on  the  begun  work  of  their  Master.  But  at  once  the 
question  meets  us,  Why  have  we  not  the  general  sketch  which  the  title  of  the  book 
would  lead  us  to  expect  of  the  acts  of  all  the  apostles  instead  of  simply  the  acts  of 
two— and  one  of  the  two  a  former  enemy  of  the  *  twelve  apostles  *  of  the  Lamb  ? 

Why  do  the  names  of  the  Eleven  meet  us  only  once?  Collectively  they  are 
certainly  mentioned  some  twenty  or  more  times.  But,  with  the  exception  of  St 
Peter,  the  individual  work  of  any  one  of  them,  save  of  St  John,  is  never  recorded  J 
and  the  acts  of  the  beloved  apostle  are  only  mentioned  in  three  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  chapters  of  the  book,  and  in  these  said  passages  with  scant  detail. 

Now  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  had  some  definite  purpose  to  effect,  when  He 
guided  the  writer  of  these  Acts  to  make  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  stray  selection 
out  of  the  more  memorable  events  which  followed  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  the  mighty  Church  of  the  future. 

What  now  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Divine  purport  of  the  Blessed  Spirit 
who  inspired  Luke  to  write  this  sequel  to  the  gospel  story  ?  Bishop  Wordsworth 
(Introduction  to  the  Acts)  very  beautifully  writes  how  *St  Luke  has  written  one 
work,  consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  former  his  Gospel,  the  latter  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  connection  of  these  two  parts  is  marked  by  the  commencement  of 
the  latter  with  a  reference  to  the  former,  and  by  the  inscription  of  both  to  one  person. 
The  latter  opens  thus :  "The  former  treatise,"  i,e,  his  Gospel,  "  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  He  was 
taken  up." ' 

Let  us  remark,  also,  that  in  his  latter  treatise,  the  Acts,  he  resumes  the  subject  at 
the  point  where,  in  the  former,  the  Gospel,  he  had  left  it — namely,  with  a  description 
of  Christ's  Ascension  into  heaven.  Therefore  it  appears  from  the  Acts,  that  in  his 
former  work,  the  Gospel,  St  Luke  had  professed  to  give  an  account  only  of  what 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach  while  He  was  in  person  upon  earth.  But  now,  in 
his  second  treatise,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  has  a  higher  and  ampler  subject 
before  him. 

In  this  book,  the  sequel  of  his  Gospel,  the  blessed  Evangelist,  being  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  comes  forward  and  imfolds,  as  it  were,  the  doors  of  heaven,  and 
reveals  to    the  world  what  the  same  Jesus,  having  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
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being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  there  sitting  in  glory,  continues  '  to  do 
and  to  teach,'  not  any  longer  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Palestine,  or  during  the 
few  years  of  an  earthly  ministry,  but  from  His  royal  throne  in  His  imperial  city,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  what,  there  sitting  in  glory.  He  does  and  teaches  *  in  all 
Judea  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  aposdes  and  apostolic  men  and  apostolic  churches,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  j  and  what  He  will  ever  continue  to  do  and  to  teach  from  heaven,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  after  His  Ascension,  even  till  He 
comes  again  in  glor}'  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead.' 

This  view  of  the  purpose  and  design  of  our  book  is  a  true  one,  and  thoroughly 
commends  itself  to  the  earnest  and  devout  reader  of  Scripture ;  still  it  seems  that  it 
docs  not  by  itself  fully  answer  the  question  proposed  above.  Other  scholars  have 
sought  to  find  the  answer  in  the  assertions  that  our  book  contains  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  '  the  faith '  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  that  it  traces  the  various  stages  of 
the  Church's  expansion  during  the  first  anxious  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Others, 
again,  refusing  to  see  in  the  Divine  history  any  traces  of  a  definite  plan  and  purpose, 
assert  that  the  *  Acts '  is  simply  a  collection  of  memoirs  of  such  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  first  days  of  Christianity  as  happened  to  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer  and  his  friends. 

We  reject  this  third  view  of  the  book  before  us  as  unworthy  and  improbable.  The 
second  view,  which  represents  it  as  the  story  of  the  solemn  progress  of  the  faith  fi-om 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,  we  accept  as  partly  true.  The  first,  which  regards  the  Acts  as 
the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  as  the  account  of  what  Jesus  continues  to  do  and  teach 
from  His  glory  throne  in  heaven,  we  accept  unhesitatingly  as  a  devout  and  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  the  book.  But  we  still  feel  that  neither  of  these  two  latter 
descriptions  sufficiently  answers  the  question  with  which  we  began  this  section  of  our 
work. 

We  believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  *  Acts '  was  arranged  and  compiled  in  its 
present  form  by  Luke  acting  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  Paul  during  his 
long  imprisonment  at  Csesarea,  which  lasted,  we  know,  two  years.  This  long  solemn 
pause  in  the  busy  restless  career  of  the  great  apostle  was  expressly  foretold,  and  that 
not  once  or  twice,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  [see  Acts  xx.  23,  xxi.  4  and  11], — ^the  same 
Holy  Spirit  who  foretold  the  apostle's  capfivity ;  and  while  foretelling,  it  gave  courage 
to  tlie  gallant  heart  of  Paul,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
enemies.  The  same  Holy  Spirit,  during  this  solemn  pause  in  the  great  life,  brooded 
over  the  apostle's  prison  roof,  and  put  into  the  prisoner's  mind  what  he  should  tell  to 
coming  ages  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

There  was  one  saying  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  on  the  subject 
of  the  expected  Messiah  which  we  love  to  believe  was  ever  before  the  noble  Paul 
when,  in  the  prison  room  at  Caesarea,  he  thought  out  with  the  Divine  Spirit's  help 
the  book  of  the  Acts.  *  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth '  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

In  the  solitude  of  the  Csesarean  prison  the  great  Gentile  apostle  had  ample  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  work  of  his  past  life.  Twenty  eventful  years  had  passed  since  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  Damascus  road;  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
struggling  to  carry  out  the  will  of  that  glorified  Lord  as  it  had  been  gradually  revealed 
to  him.  Nor  was  the  retrospect  in  any  way  a  sad  one  to  the  imprisoned  apostle. 
If  the  work  had  been  excessive,  and  the  suflerings  intense,  and  the  failures  many  and 
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grievous,  the  fruit  of  the  work  and  the  outcome  of  the  suffering  was  great,  even 
beyond  the  most  enthusiastic  hopes.  The  fairest  portion  of  that  rich  and  populous 
province  we  know  as  Asia  Minor,  now  possessed  numerous  congregations  of 
Christians — the  result  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  pupils'  exertions.  His  work  had 
penetrated  into  Europe,  and  the  existence  of  many  a  devoted  Christian  Church  in 
Greece  bore  witness  to  his  successful  toil.  There  seemed  good  hope  that  all  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  work  and  teaching,  would  in 
the  end  become  sharers  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ 

But  the  solitary  prisoner — his  powers  of  thought  miraculously  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  strength  he  wrote  and  prayed,  and  preached 
and  taught — looked  on  to  a  time,  evidently  not  far  distant,  when  his  voice  would  be 
hushed  in  death.  He  was  aware  he  possessed  sleepless  enemies  among  the  Jews, 
even  among  the  Jewish  Christians.  Wherever  Paul  went,  these  relentless  foes  dogged 
his  footsteps,  and  often  succeeded  in  marring  though  not  in  spoiling  his  noble  work. 
What  if  in  coming  days  these  false  patriots,  these  Jews  jealous  of  the  countless 
dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  being  put  on  a  level  as  regards  salvation  with 
their  own  favoured  race,  the  chosen  children  of  promise ; — what  if  in  coming  daiys, 
when  he  had  passed  to  his  well-won  rest,  these  bitter  foes  to  his  free  noble  Gospel 
— offered  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  alike — should  be  able  to  persuade 
men  and  women  that  Paul  was  an  innovator,  a  teacher  of  new  things,  that  his 
doctrine  was  not  what  the  Master  taught  in  the  beginning,  that  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb  had  never  agreed  to  his  (PauFs)  view  of  Gentile  freedom  and  Gentile 
equality  ? 

Then,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, — the  Spirit  whom  the  dying  Master  had  pro- 
mised should  guide  His  own  into  all  truth  [John  xvi.  13], — Paul  wrote  the  inspired 
record  which  told  how  the  ground  stories  of  the  Christian  faith  were  laid ;  how  the 
holy  Twelve  chose  the  seven  deacons ;  how  one  of  those  seven,  Stephen,  with  strange 
marvellous  power,  preached  the  same  broad  all-embracing  Gospel  which  had  since 
won  the  hearts  of  so  many  dwellers  in  far  distant  Gentile  lands ;  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  his  history  he  inserted  at  great  length  the  leading  arguments  once  used 
by  the  eloquent  deacon  Stephen  before  his  violent  death  outside  the  city  walls, 
burning  words  doubtless  preserved  with  severest  care  in  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
Coming  generations  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  arguments  of  the  deacon  Stephen^ 
when  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  taught  the  same  grand  truths  of  Gentile  free- 
dom which  he,  Paul,  had  given  to  the  many  churches  he  had  founded.  His  view, 
then,  of  Christian  liberty — as  entirely  independent  of  Judaism — was  no  novel  one, 
but  was  held  and  taught  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  those  early  days  when  he,  Paul, 
was  still  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  Pharisee  persecutors  of  the  followers  of,  and 
believers  in,  the  risen  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  history,  he 
related  how  Peter  the  Shepherd  and  the  Rock  subsequently  welcomed  the  hated 
Gentile  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  in  the  person  of  the  Roman 
soldier  Cornelius ;  how  James,  the  Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh, — ^James,  the 
rigid  and  ascetic  Jewish  Christian  whom  also  his  (Paul's)  enemies  delighted  to  revere 
and  honour, — ^had  given  to  him,  the  Gentile  apostle,  theright  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  his  foreign  congregations  in  many  distant  lands  a  charter  of  freedom,  liberating  them 
for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  Jewish  ritual  and  time-honoured  religious  observances. 

It  should  never  be  said  in  coming  days  that  Paul  was  an  innovator,  or  his  teaching 
unsanctioned  and  unloved  by  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  In  life  he  knew  he 
had  been  one  with  them,  in  death  he  would  not  suffer  the  tongue  or  pen  of  a  relent- 
less and  mistaken  enemy  to  separate  him  from  men  who  had  loved  him,  he  knew,  with 
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a  great  love,  from  men  who  had  given  the  solemn  seal  of  their  high  sanction  to  all 
his  works  and  days. 

Thus  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  *Acts'  were  PauFs  justification  of  his  life 
and  teaching.  The  second  part  of  the  book,  with  the  story  of  his  work  and  his 
success,  told  how  those  foreign  peoples  that  had  so  long  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death  gladly  received  the  good  news  of  the  universal  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Thus  in  that  dim  future,  down  whose  solemn  vista  the  prisoner  Paul  gazed  in  the 
solitude  of  his  Cesarean  prison,  the  writer  of  the  book  saw  yet  unborn  generations  in 
varied  lands,  and  of  many  races,  asking  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  free 
unfettered  Christianity  offered  to  all  nations  alike — whether  the  perfect  equality  of 
Jew  and  Gentile — ^whether  the  setting  aside  for  ever  of  the  ceremonial  laws,  and  the 
ordinances  and  ritual  of  Moses — was  the  deliberate  teaching  of  the  men  who  had 
been  with  the  Lord  Jesus  during  his  earthly  ministry,  or  was  merely  the  wild  base- 
less dream  of  Paul  the  converted  Pharisee  of  Tarsus ;  and  to  the  ever-recurring 
question  the  story  of  the  Acts  would  be  the  answer.  Between  the  twelve  first  called 
apostles  and  the  seven  deacons,  between  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  missionary 
churches  of  Paul,  no  differences  of  opinion  existed — a  harmony  unbroken  reigned  in 
the  undivided  councils  of  the  Church  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  This  is  the 
message  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  the  *  Acts '  tells  out  to  all  the  churches. 

The  Teaching  of  the  'AcisJ 

Doctrine, — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  the  pro- 
minence that  is  given  in  it  to  the  work  and  ofilces  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity — God  the  Holy  Ghost  The  history  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  told  in  these  Acts,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  will  continue  to  do  and  to  teach  from  His  royal  throne  in 
heaven,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  in  accordance  with 
His  own  solemn  words  to  His  own  the  night  before  the  cross :  '  If  I  depart,  I  will 
send  Him  (the  Comforter)  unto  you  .  .  .  when  He  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth'  (John  xvi.  7-13). 

In  strict  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  we  find  that  the  Lord  after  His  resurrection  had 
ihnmgk  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  His  apostles  commandments  (chap.  i.  2).  They  were 
to  he  baptised  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  i.  5) ;  to  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  come  upon  them  (chap.  L  8).  At  Pentecost  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  related  at  great  length  (chap.  ii.  1-13,  see  also  chap.  iv.  31).  The 
sin  of  Ananias  and  of  his  unhappy  wife  is  characterized  as  ^a  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
(chap.  V.  i-ii).  The  seven  deacons  chosen  to  assist  the  twelve  apostles  are  selected 
as  TdtXifull  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vi.  3)  \  and  Stephen,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
seven,  is  especially  mentioned  as  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vi.  5).  The  great 
accusation  levelled  by  the  deacon  Stephen,  in  his  splendid  apology  for  the  new  faith, 
at  the  proud  chosen  people  was  that  tluy  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vii. 
51).  The  elder  apostles  go  down  from  Jerusalem  to  confirm  those  that  had  been 
baptized  by  the  deacon  Philip,  in  order  that  the  baptized  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
(chap.  viii.  15-17).  Again  we  hear  of  the  sanie  Spirit  directly  speaking  to  Philip, 
ordering  him  to  meet  and  to  instruct  a  famous  Gentile,  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the 
treasurer  of  Queen  Candace  (chap.  viii.  29) ;  and  later  we  read  how  the  same  Spirit 
caught  away  FhHipj  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more  (chap.  viii.  39).  The  purpose 
of  Ananias  laying  his  hands  on  the  blinded  Saul,  after  the  meeting  with  the  Risen 
One  on  the  Damascus  road,  was  that  Saul  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap. 
X.  17). 
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77tc  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned  (chap.  ix.  31)  as  the  blessed  atmosphere 
in  which  the  sorely  harassed  Church  was  living. 

The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  on  Cornelius  and  his  companions  on  the 
occasion  of  Peter's  solemn  consent  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  (chap.  x.  44-47). 

The  Holy  Ghost  it  is  who  separates  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  Gentile  apostleship 
(chap.  xiii.  2),  and  the  same  Divine  person  guides  the  deliberations  and  inspires  the 
edict  of  the  first  general  council  of  the  Church  held  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  xv.  28).  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  it  is  who  orders  the  way  and  the  footsteps  of  Peter  (chap.  x.  19,  xi.  12) 
— of  Paul  and  his  companions  in  their  perilous  missionary  enterprises  (chap.  xvL  7) ; 
and  the  same  Comforter  and  Guide  speaks  to  Paul  on  many  occasions  (chap,  xx,  23, 
xxi.  n).  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  notices  of  the  work  and  office  of  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  we  meet  with  so  frequently  in  these  inspired 
apostolic  memoirs. 

From  the  very  brief  summaries  given  us  of  the  early  apostolic  addresses  and  sermons, 
we  gather  that  the  central  doctrinal  point  of  all  their  teaching  of  the  first  days  was 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  final  judgment, 
when  all  will  have  to  answer  for  the  things  done  in  the  body,  was  evidently  dwelt 
upon  again  and  again  with  intense  earnestness.  The  oflfer  of  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  were  made  by 
the  first  teachers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus  indifferently  to  all — to  both  sexes, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  young  and  old.  The  Gospel  offered  by  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,  by  the  few  who  were  subsequently  enrolled  in  that  blessed 
apostolic  company,  by  their  companions  and  pupils,  was  free,  hampered  by  no 
conditions,  limited  by  no  prejudice,  confined  by  no  ritual — all  were  invited  to  accept 
the  Divine  offer  of  reconciliation  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Men  and  women  had  but 
to  repent,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  struggle  to  live  the  beautiful  unselfish 
life  He  loved,  and  taught,  and  lived. 

But  the  memoirs  of  Peter  and  John,  which  Paul  preserved  to  us  in  this  holy  book, 
taught  another  lesson  to  the  Churches  of  the  future — the  lesson  of  conciliation — ^the  duty 
of  giving  way,  and  the  wisdom  of  yielding  to  others  in  matters  comparatively  indifferent 
For  instance,  it  must  have  been  at  no  little  sacrifice  of  personal  and  even  of  party 
feeling  in  the  higher  sense  that  James,  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  who 
loved  with  an  intense  love  the  ritual  and  time-honoured  ceremonial  and  religious 
observances  of  the  rigid  Jews,  himself  signed  and  induced  his  brother  rulers  of  that 
community  to  give  their  full  sanction  to  the  charter  of  Gentile  Christian  liberty,  which, 
while  admitting  the  stranger  and  the  alien  to  the  full  privileges  of  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ,  freed  them  for  ever  from  the  burden  of  keeping  the  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Jews,  that  law  they  prized  above  everything  on  earth  (Acts  xv.  1-33). 

Peter,  the  ardent,  impetuous,  loving  Jew,  from  his  early  training  and  subsequent 
position  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  must  have  indeed  suffered  much,  must  have  agonized 
and  prayed  many  a  weary  night  before  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  accept  the 
mission  sent  to  bless  and  welcome  the  hated  Samaritans  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Master's  Church  (Acts  viii.  14-17),  or  to  receive  the  Gentile  soldier  Cornelius,  the 
soldier  of  the  hated  Rome,  and  his  companions  into  the  number  of  the  faithful. 

Paul  gave  up  much,  and  did  great  violence,  no  doubt,  to  his  own  dearest  wishes, 
when  he  submitted    to  the  gentle  pressure  and  the  loving  advice  of  James,  and 
took  on   himself  publicly  one  of  those  burdensome  Jewish  vows  he  longed   so 
earnestly  to  dissociate  from  true,  vital  religion.     The  examples  recorded  in  tTie  *  Acts 
press,  indeed,  home  to  men  with  weighty  power,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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that  God's  true,  loyal  servants  should  yield  to  others,  should  give  way  to  others  at  the 
cost  of  the  bitterest  personal  loss,  when  such  yielding  and  giving  way  involved  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  and  promised  to  strengthen  the  Master's  holy  cause. 

Another  splendid  virtue — alas !  rare  in  the  long  annals  of  church  history — ^is  written 
in  fair  characters  on  many  a  page  of  these  Divine  memoirs  of  the  first  days — 
unselfishness^  self-effacenient. 

The  great  leaders  in  the  Church  of  the  first  fifty  years  which  followed  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  readiness  to  yield  the 
foremost  and  most  distinguished  places  in  the  community  to  new  and  more  brilliant 
men.  To  give  instances  :  Peter  and  John,  James  and  the  Twelve,  put  the  learned 
and  eloquent,  the  brave  and  devoted  deacon  Stephen  at  once  forward ;  they  allowed, 
no  doubt  invited  him  to  take  the  foremost  place  among  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified.  And  even  the  deacon  Philip,  at  a  very  early  date,  seems  to 
have  filled  a  more  prominent  place  in  church  history  than  the  Twelve.  The  same  great 
and  noble  men  later  cheerfully  and  readily  acquiesced  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Paul, 
and  possibly  even  of  Barnabas,  in  the  work  of  laying  the  early  stories  of  the  faith. 

In  these  inspired  memoirs  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  gradually  developing  organization  of  the  society  of  believers  is  carefully 
and  repeatedly  noted.  The  original  number  of  the  little  company  of  apostles  had 
1)660  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  defection  and  terrible  death  of  the  traitor.  The 
first  care  of  the  Jerusalem  community  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  number  of  the 
sacred  Twelve  by  the  election  of  Matthias,  a  Jew  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
the  apostles  during  the  whole  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  the 
work  multiplies,  the  seven  deacons  are  chosen  from  the  body  of  believers,  and 
formally  consecrated  as  officers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  we  find  a  mention  of  another  band  of  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land — one  quite  new  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  At 
Joppa  an  association  of  widow  women  evidently  existed,  women  belonging  to  the 
new  sect  of  believers  in  Jesus,  a  portion  of  whose  lives  was  devoted  to  carrying  out 
with  great  exactness  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  evidently  only  a 
specimen,  so  to  speak,  of  other  similar  church  organizations  among  the  female  converts 
to  the  new  religion  that  existed  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  faith  in  Palestine. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  we  have  mention  of  a  more  elaborated  organization 
than  any  which  has  as  yet  met  us,  va.  in  the  capital  of  Syria-Antioch.  Here  prophets 
and  teachers  are  alluded  to  as  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  public  prayer 
and  counsel, — as  publicly  choosing  and  solemnly  ordaining  for  the  highest  order  in 
the  Church  two  additional  apostles. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  we  find  the  newly-appointed  apostles,  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
ordaining  elders  in  every  church.  (These  already  existed  in  the  Jerusalem  congrega- 
tions, see  chap.  xi.  30.) 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  an  indication  meets  us  that  the  Church's  arrangements 
for  internal  government  had  grearty  developed.  An  important  council  of  the  Church, 
consisting  of  apostles  and  elders  (presbyters),  meet  together  in  Jerusalem,  the  national 
capital  of  early  Christianity,  and  discuss  grave  questions  respecting  ritual  and  practice 
in  the  Church. 

These,  after  their  deliberation,  report  to  the  congregations,  and  a  formal  decree, 
running  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  council,  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  the  whole  Church  of  Jerusalem,  is  sent  out  to  all 
the  scattered  and  now  numerous  foreign  Gentile  churches,  to  Syria,  to  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  most  probably  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
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Appointed  and  definite  days  and  hours  for  Divine  worship  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  Church  at  a  very  early  date.  These  were,  we  know,  modified  and  altered 
in  later  times  to  suit  the  Church's  needs.  At  first  daily  (chap.  ii.  46)  they  meet  to 
break  bread :  no  doubt  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  is  here  referred  to  in  memory  of 
the  Lord's  last  charge.  Daily,  too,  they  at  first  had  some  more  public  meeting  for 
prayer  and  teaching  (chap.  v.  42);  but  as  the  numbers  of  'believers  multiplied,'  the 
occupation  and  business  duties  of  the  majority  preventing  any  such  constant  regular 
attendance,  apparently  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  set  aside,  by  common  consent, 
for  meeting  together  for  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  in  memory  of  their  Master's 
sacrifice,  and  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  teaching  (see  chap.  xx.  7). 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  needful  to  mention  that  the  above  memoranda  respecting 
the  most  prominent  features  of  early  Christian  doctrine, — respecting  the  spirit  of  con^ 
ciliation  which  dwelt  in  the  early  Church,  the  noble  readiness  to  forget  self  so  notice- 
able in  the  first  leaders  of  the  new  faith,  in  men  like  John,  and  Peter,  and  James, 
and  Paul, — ^respecting  the  rapidly-developed  system  of  Church  organization,  and  of 
definitely-fixed  Church  services,  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  book  of  the  *  Acts^ 

Were  the  Epistles  referred  to,  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  information  could  at  once 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  each  of  these  points.  The  writer  of  this  section, 
however,  judged  it  better  simply  to  confine  himself  to  the  information  supplied  by  the 

*  Acts'  on  these  subjects. 

Respecting  the  Authorship  of  the  Book, 

Very  early  Christian  writers  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  authorship  of  the 
'  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  this  book,  to  St  Luke,  the 
compiler  of  the  Third  Gospel,  the  intimate  friend  and  long  the  companion  of  StPaul. 

The  opening  words  of  the  '  Acts '  are  addressed  to  apparently  the  same  person, 

•  Theophilus,'  alluded  to  in  the  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  bearing  the  name  of  and 
universally  ascribed  to  Luke.  These  opening  words,  too,  refer  to  an  earlier  written 
record  containing  the  relation  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  faith.  The  *  Acts,'  then, 
seems  to  be  a  second  part  of  a  previous  history.  This  supposition  fits  in  exactly  with 
the  universally  current  tradition  respecting  its  writer. 

Irenaeus,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  A.D.  178, 
and  who  in  his  youth  was  a  friend  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  the  apostles, 
writes  as  follows  : — '  And  that  Luke  was  inseparable  from  Paul  and  his  fellow-worker 
in  the  Gospel,  he  himself  shows,  not  indeed  boasting  of  it,  but  impelled  by  truth  itself; 
for,  says  he,  when  Barnabas  and  John,  who  was  called  Mark,  separated  from  Paul,  and 
they  had  sailed  to  Cyprus,  we  came  to  Troas ;  and  when  Paul  had  seen  in  a  dream  a 
man  of  Macedonia  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  usj  Paul;  immediatefyi 
says  he,  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia^  assuredly  gathering  tltat  the  Lord  had  called 
us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  Therefore  loosing  from  TVoaSj  we  came  in  a  straight 
course  to  Samothracia,  And  then  he  carefully  relates  all  the  rest  of  their  course 
till  they  arrived  at  Philippi,  and  here  they  spoke  their  first  discourse.  And  we  sat 
down^  says  he,  and  spake  to  the  women  who  resorted  thither^  and  who  believed,  and 
how  many.  And  again,  he  says,  And  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  to  Troas,  where  we  abode  seven  days,  and  all  the  other 
things  he  relates  in  order  while  he  was  with  Paul '  {Adv,  Hceres,  lib.  iii.  c.  xiv.  i). 

That  curious  fi*agment  on  the  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  a.d.  170,  also 
plainly  ascribes  the  '  Acts '  to  Luke  in  the  following  words  : — *  The  acts  of  all  the 
apostles  are  written  in  one  book.    Luke  relates  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye 
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witness  to  Theophilus.*  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  190,  writes  to  the  same  effect 
in  his  Siromaia  : — *  As  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  records  Paul  to  have  said,  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that  you  are  too  superstitious '  {Stromata^  lib. 
v.).  TertuUian  of  Carthage,  a,d.  200,  distinctly  also  asserts  that  Luke  was  the  writer 
of  the  'Acts'  (dejejuniOy  c  10).  The  great  scholar  and  thinker,  Origen,  a.d.  230, 
also,  in  a  casual  allusion,  shows  that  he  too  firmly  held  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book.  *Some  suppose' — Origen  is  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  stating  that  *  some  suppose  it  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  was 
written  by  Clement  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  others  that  it  was  composed  by 
Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts^  (Euseb.  H,  £,  vi.  26).  Again,  Eusebius 
himself  bears  direct  testimony  to  the  universally  received  tradition  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  this  book.  '  Luke,'  he  writes,  *  who  was  born  at  Antioch,  and  by  calling  a 
physician,  being  for  the  most  part  connected  with  Paul,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  has  left  us  two  inspired  books.  .  .  .  One  of  them  is  his 
Gospel.  .  •  .  The  other  is  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  composed,  not  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  others,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  himself  (Euseb.  Jf.  E.  iii.  4). 
Thus  the  voice  of  the  early  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  from  Lyons  in  Gaul  (Irenaeus),  North  Italy  (the  Canon  of 
Muratori),  Proconsular  Africa  (TertuUian),  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  Syria  (Clement  and 
Origen),  the  whole  Eastern  Church  of  the  fourth  century  (Eusebius),  bears  one  testi- 
mony that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  a  work  compiled  by  the  well-known  Luke,  the 
companion  and  pupil  of  Paul. 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  ^  Acts.' 

.  There  has  never  existed  in  the  Church  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
of  the  '  Acts.'  In  all  ages  it  has  been  received  by  all  churches  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.  We  will  rapidly  review  the  principal  historical  evidence.  The  first  clear 
allusion  to  the  'Acts'  is  found  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  vis.  iv.  2,  a.d.  140-150.  It 
is  prolHihly  referred  to  by  Hegesippus  (see  Westcott  on  Canon^  chap.  iL  p.  232),  a.d. 
150-160.  The  Canon  of  Muratori,  a.d.  1 70,  speaks  of  it  (see  above  in  previous  section 
for  the  quotation).  It  is  contained  in  the  Peschito  (Syriac)  Version.  The  Peschito 
Version  of  the  Sacred  Books  was  no  doubt  made,  if  not  within,  certain  immediately 
after  the  apostolic  age.  The  Old  Latin  ( Vetus  Latina)  Version  also  has  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  its  venerable  canon ;  now  the  Old  Latin  was  made,  we  know,  before 
A.D.  170.  The  'Acts,'  then,  long  before  the  close  of  the  second  century, — ^that  is, 
many  years  before  the  first  century  succeeding  the  apostolic  age  had  closed, — was 
received  as  inspired,  in  the  same  sacred  catalogue  with  the  Four  Gospels,  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West 

Proceeding  onward  in  our  inquiry.  In  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and 
Viennc  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  a.d.  177,  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the  *  Acts' 
Irenssus,  a.d.  178;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  190;  TertuUian,  a. d.  200;  Origen,  a.d. 
280  (see  references  in  preceding  section),  distinctly  quote  from  and  refer  to  the  book. 
And  Eusebius,  a.d.  325,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
'  received  generally '  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
writes  of  our  book  in  the  following  definite  terms  : — *  It  is  natural  that  we  should  give 
a  summary  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  .  .  .  First,  then,  we  must 
place  the  holy  Quaternion  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  followed  by  the  account  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

Certain  of  the  early  heretics  called  the  book  in  question,  and  declined  to  receive  it 
as  Holy  Scripture.     But  their  scruples  were  based  solely  on  doctrines,  not  on  any 
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critical  grounds  Thus  the  Ebionites  rejected  the  *  Acts '  because  it  commanded  that 
the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  without 
submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Marcionites  refused  to  acknowledge  it  on 
account  of  its  teaching  of  conciliation  in  the  matters  of  dispute  between  the  representa- 
tive Jews  and  Gentile  converts.  The  Manichcsans  disliked  it  and  repudiated  it,  owing 
to  the  history  it  contained  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  such  opposition  only 
served  to  root  it  more  fixedly  in  the  affection  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Besides  being 
contained  in  the  two  most  venerable  of  the  versions,  this  book  is  found  in  not  a  few 
of  the  most  ancient  Uncial  mss.  (For  list  of  those  which  contain  the  *  Acts,*  see  the 
section  on  p.  254.) 

Language  of  the  ^  Acis.^ 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  substantial  similarity  of  style  and  diction, — z. 
similarity  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  whole  proceeds  from  one 
hand  (see  Davidson's  remarks  in  his  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  voL 
iL,  *  Authorship  and  Sources  of  the  Acts ').  There  is,  however,  a  perceptible  diflference 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  book,  which  indicates  that  the  writer 
possessed  difierent  materials  for  these  divisions,  upon  which  he  based  his  composition 
(see  below  on  the  materials  used  by  St.  Luke  for  the  Acts). 

The  first  half  of  the  Acts  is  more  Hebraistic  in  thought  and  colouring  than  the 
latter  half,  which  is  written  in  purer  and  better  Greek.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious: 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  Luke  was  dependent  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
sources ;  the  second  portion  was  for  the  most  part  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
supplemented  by  the  assistance  of  his  master  Paul.  Many  of  the  same  peculiarities 
in  words  and  expressions  are  observable  in  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  The 
following,  amongst  others,  have  been  specially  noted  by  Professor  Hackett  in  his 
Commentary.  In  the  Third  Gospel,  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  other  evangelists.  They  are  found  in  the  same  proportion  in 
the  Acts.  Matthew  has  <tvv  three  times,  Mark  five  times,  John  three  times ;  while 
Luke  employs  it  in  his  Gospel  twenty-four  times  and  in  the  Acts  fifty-one  times. 
irop€V€(r6ai  is  found  in  the  Third  Gospel  forty-nine  times,  and  in  the  Acts  thirty-dght 
times ;  but  is  rarely  found  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Credner  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  has  enumerated  not  fewer  than 
sixty-five  distinct  idioms,  which  he  considers  as  peculiar  to  Luke's  diction,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  and  nearly  all  these  he  points  out  as 
occurring  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts. 

Text  of  the  '  Acts: 

In  the  text  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  reading  than  in  any  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse ;  but  notwithstanding  this  abundance  of 
various  readings,  the  text  is  substantially  pure.  Few  differences  of  reading  of  great  im- 
portance are  found  in  this  book,  and  no  interpolations  of  any  length  or  consequence — 
with  the  exception  of  viil  37,  ix.  5,  6,  from  trvXtpov  to  aurov;  xxiv.  6,  7,  8,  from  fcal  icara 
to  cVt  (r€ — are  found  in  the  ordinary  received  text.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  text  of  D  and  E,  and  their  cognates  in  the  mss.,  is  in  not  a  few  places  varied 
by  many  and  striking  interpolations  and  variations. 

Dean  Alford,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  readings, 
many  of  them  unimportant,  by  suggesting  that  the  scribe  of  the  *  Acts  *  was  fre- 
quently tempted  to  introduce  corrections  and  alterations  in  the  text  before  him,  with 
the  idea  of  explaining  backward  references  to  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  anticipating 
statements  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  scribe  of  the  *  Acts/  in  passages  where  ecclesias- 
tical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  has  not  unfrequently  been  moved  to  insert  or  to 
omit  with  a  view  of  suiting  the  habits  and  views  of  the  Church  in  later  times. 

When  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles '  were  probably  written. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  '  Acts '  were  complete  and  put  forth  probably 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  about  the  termination  of  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  at  Rome  described  in  the  last  two  verses  of  chap.  xxviiL  The  writer 
speaks  of  this  period  of  the  Apostie  Paul's  life  with  the  detail  of  an  eye-witness ;  but 
he  says  nothing  about  his  liberation  from  his  Roman  prison ;  nor  does  he  give  the 
faintest  hint  that  the  captivity  in  question  was  terminated  by  a  martyr's  death.  In 
another  section  of  the  Prolegomena — *  Sources  of  the  Acts ' — it  is  shown  as  highly 
probable  that  the  materials  upon  which  the  first  part  of  the  book  was  based  were 
collected  by  Luke,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Paul  during  the  two  years'  imprison- 
ment of  the  latter  in  Palestine,  in  the  Roman  city  of  Caesarea.  We,  therefore,  with 
some  certainty  conclude  that  the  book  was  composed  and  written  in  great  part  at 
Caesarea,  and  finally  completed  and  moulded  into  its  present  form  at  Rome  during 
the  captivity  related  in  Acts  xxviiL,  about  the  year  of  our  Ix)rd  62-63. 

The  Sources  of  the  ^Acts  of  the  Apostles,^ 

It  is  on  the  whole  generally  believed  that  the  *  Acts,'  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  the  book,  is  the  work  of  one  mind.  The  similarity  of  style,  the  recurrence 
throughout  the  work  of  the  same  words  and  phrases,  and  above  all,  the  spirit  of 
forbearance,  conciliation,  the  readiness  to  sink  all  feeling  of  self  on  the  part  of  the 
great  .leader  of  the  faith  of  the  first  days,  which  characterize  the  whole  history,  tell  us 
the  varied  memoirs  were  selected  by  one  mind,  and  the  mass  of  material  were  welded 
into  an  harmonious  whole  by  one  hand. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  book  falls  into  two  great  divisions.  The  first 
comprises  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  from  the  day  of  the 
Master's  ascension.     This  is  completed  in  the  first  twelve  chapters. 

The  story  of  the  Church's  first  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  guidance  and  for  the 
most  part  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  is  complete 
in  the  last  sixteen  chapters. 

The  first  division — the  history  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  its  work  (chaps.  i.-xii.) 
— ^is  distinguished  by  its  Hebraistic  character. 

The  second — the  memoirs  of  the  Foreign  Missions — is  freer  from  Hebraisms,  and 
is  written  in  purer  and  better  Greek. 

The  sources  whence  Paul  and  Luke  derived  their  information  respecting  the  laying 
of  the  early  stories  of  the  faith  by  the  Jerusalem  Church  were  no  doubt  various.  We 
have  already,  in  an  earlier  section,  suggested  Caesarea — where  the  Apostle  Paul  was 
detained  in  captivity  some  two  years — as  the  place  where  most  probably  the  materials 
of  the  great  history  were  gathered  together  and  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  consecutive 
narrative. 

Now,  Caesarea,  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  only  three  days'  easy  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem, offered  singular  facilities  to  Paul,  to  whose  prison  outside  fiiends,  we  are  aware 
(see  chap.  xxiv.  23),  had  free  access,  and  to  his  fixed  and  faithful  companion,  Luke, 
for  gathering  just  the  information  and  details  they  would  need  for  the  compilation  of 
such  a  history  as  that  contained  in  the  first  division  of  the  *  Acts  *  (chaps,  i.-xii.).  If 
not  apostles,  doubtless  apostolic  men  all  that  time  were  resident  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  at  this  period  James  'the  Lord's  brother'  resided  permanently 
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in  the  Holy  City,  with  men  and  women  who  had  seen  and  heard  the  Lord  during 
His  Palestinian  ministry.  With  them  Luke  would  have  had  frequent  intercourse ; 
he  would  meet  them  often,  and  would  be  able  to  interrogate  them  of  the  past 
Records  treasured  up  in  the  Jerusalem  Church,  such  as  memoirs  of  the  Ascension, 
of  the  first  memorable  Pentecost ;  reports,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  of  the  first  great 
sermon  spoken  in  defence  of  the  new  faith  by  famous  leaders,  such  as  Peter  and 
Stephen,  no  doubt  existed  in  the  Jerusalem  community, — these  would  be  seen  and 
copied  by  the  friend  of  Paul,  and  would  by  him  be  brought  to  the  apostle's  room  in 
the  Roman  prison  of  Csesarea. 

At  Caesarea,  too,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  dwelt,  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul,  the  deacon  Philip,  who,  in  the  years  succeeding  the  martyrdom  of  his 
famous  colleague  Stephen,  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  spread  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  the  Holy  Land. 

This  Philip,  we  can  imagine,  helped  in  no  small  degree  Paul  and  Luke  in  their 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  faith. 

In  Csesarea  probably  still  dwelt  the  centurion  Cornelius,  the  principal  personage  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters,  which  specially  relate  the  acts  of  Peter,  and  the  part 
that  foremost  of  the  holy  Twelve  took  in  the  admission  of  the  outside  Gentile  world 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

The  sources  whence  the  second  division  of  our  book  was  derived — the  history  of 
the  Church's  Foreign  Missions — ^are  easily  discovered.  Paul  himself  was  the  chief 
personage,  and  he  had  been  present  at  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  events 
recorded  in  chaps,  xil  to  xxvi.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  few  transactions  in  which 
the  Gentile  apostle  was  not  himself  an  actor,  such  men  as  ApoUos  or  Aquila,  no  doubt, 
either  at  Caesarea,  or  previously  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  had  supplied  the  necessary 
details.  The  *  Acts '  were  no  doubt  completed  and  finally  revised  during  the  Roman 
imprisonment,  details  of  which  we  possess  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  our  work. 
The  twenty-seventh  chapter  is  evidently  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  apostle's 
journey  as  a  state  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome. 

On  St  Luke. 

We  have  but  little  information  concerning  Luke  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament 
From  the  statement  respecting  him  in  Col.  iv.  11-14,  where  Paul  distinguishes  him 
from  *  that  of  the  circumcision,'  we  infer  that  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth. 

Three  times  he  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  his  epistles.  In  the  Colossian  letter  he  is 
spoken  of  as  'Luke  the  beloved  physician'  (CoL  iv.  14);  in  the  little  letter  to 
Philemon,  Luke  is  mentioned  with  the  other  fellow-labourers  as  sending  greetings 
(Philem.  24) ;  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  there  is  a  well-known  touching 
verse  which,  after  telling  of  the  friends  who  had  deserted  the  forlorn  and  condemned 
apostle,  writes  of  him  thus,  *  Only  Luke  is  with  me '  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

In  the  *Acts*  the  writer  (Luke)  apparently  joins  the  apostle  at  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  xo), 
A.D.  51-52.  At  Philippi,  on  the  same  missionary  journey,  Luke  remains  behind,  and 
rejoins  the  apostle,  after  some  seven  years,  again  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  was  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  58-59  (Acts  xx.  5),  and  remained  with  his  master  and  fnend 
until  the  close  of  the  period  included  in  the  story  of  the  *  Acts.'  Probably  shortly 
after  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  Paul  was  liberated,  and,  once 
more  free,  set  out  on  that  distant  journey  which  a  well-supported  tradition  tells  us 
extended  as  far  as  Spain.  During  this  last  period  of  the  brave  old  man's  activity, 
Luke  was  possibly  with  him.     He  was  certainly  his  companion  in  his  last  imprison-. 
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ment  at  Rome.  (See  above,  2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  A  tradition,  contained  in  Epiphanius 
(fourth  century),  relates  how  Luke  preached  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Dalmatia,  and  Macedonia ; 
and  mentions  how  he  united  the  double  profession  of  a  preacher  and  physician,  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  in  the  end  suffered  martyrdom  in  Elaea  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another  tradition  mentions  that,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  interred  there  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

The  principal  MSS,  which  {besides  other  parts  of  the  Neui  Testament)  contain  tlu 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


DATS. 

Whsrb  now. 

Cent 
V. 

IV. 

IV. 

VI. 

VI. 

IX. 

IX. 

London. 
British  Museum. 

Rome. 
Vatican  Library. 

St  Petersburg. 

Cambridge. 

University 

Library. 

Oxford. 
Bodleian. 

Rome. 

Library  of 

Aoga^tmian 

Monks. 

Modena. 
Public  Library. 

A,  CoDEX  Alexandrinus.     Presented  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patriarch  of 

Constantinople. 

B,  Codex  Vaticanus.    This  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable  text  of  the 

New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  world. 

K,  Codex  Sinaiticus.     Discovered  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 

These  three  AfSS,  contain  the  Acts  entire. 

D,  Brzab.     Presented  by  the  Reformer  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cam- 

bridge in  1 581.     Defective  from  chap.  viii.  29  to  x.  14,  from  chap. 
xxi.  2  to  xxi.  10,  from  chap.  xxi.  17  to  xxi.  18,  from  chap.  xxii.  10 
to  xxii.  20,  from  chap.  xxii.  29  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

E,  The  Codex  Laudianus.    This  ms.  is  so  called  because  it  was  pre- 

sented by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  University  of  Oxford.     It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 
It  is  highly  praised  both  by  Michaelis  and  Tischendorf.     There  is 
a  defect  from  *0  ))   Umv\9t  (chap.  xxvi.  29)  to  ^•f%uinTt  (chap, 
xxviii.  26). 

G,  The  Codex  Bibliotheca  ANGLiCiC    This  ms.  receives  its  name 
because  it  is  preserved  in  the  Anglican  Library  of  the  Augustinian 
Monks  at  Rome.     It  commences  at  chap.  viii.  10,  and  is  complete 
to  the  end. 

H,  The  Codex  Mutinensis.     It  begins  with  chap.  v.  28,  and  is  defec- 
tive in  the  following  places : — From  chap.  ix.  39  to  x.  19,  from 
chap.  ziiL  36  to  xiv.  3 ;  the  portion  from  chap,  xxvii.  4  to  the  end 
has  been  supplied  in  uncial  letters  by  a  later  hand,   about  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  above  references  to  the  defects  f «  D  £  G  H  are  taken  from  Dr.  Gloats 

Introduction  to  the  Acts  {section  vi.). 

Chronolo^cal  Table  showing  approximately  the  dates  of  some  of  the  principal  events 

related  in  the  book  of  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles.^ 

To  fix  with  any  certainty  the  dates  of  the  events  recorded  in  our  book  is  simply 
impossible.  Every  date  has  been  discussed  many  times,  and  varied  results  have  been 
arrived  at  On  the  whole,  the  general  chronology  set  down  in  the  accompanying 
table  is  accepted,  although,  of  course,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  years  in  which  each  event  happened.  We  cannot  even  fix  with  precision  the 
exact  years  of  the  birth  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

The  dates  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  are  of  necessity  more  indefinite  than 
those  of  the  later  portion,  as  the  sources  of  the  events  recorded,  as  seen  above,  were 
various,  and  exact  dates  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  of  importance. 
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However,  from  the  results  arrived  at,  the  reader,  with  these  reservations,  will  be  able 
to  form  a  good  general  idea  of  the  divisions  of  the  period  covered  by  our  apostolic 
memoirs. 


A.D, 

ROMAN 
BMPBROR. 

HIGH  PRIEST. 

33 
34 

li 

Tiberius. 

Caiaphas. 

Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Pentecost ; 

effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  L  and  ii.;  the  events 

related  in  Acts  ii.  42-vL  8. 
(Roughly  between  a.d.  33-37  ;  some,  however,  believe 

the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  took  place  as  early 

as  A.D.  3a) 

37 

Caligula. 

Jonathan  Theophilus. 

Conversion  of  St  Paul,  Acts  ix.  1-19. 

38 

39 
40 

A.D.  38,  39,  40.     These  years  we  believe   Saul  spent 
mostly  in  comparative    retirement    in  Arabia  and 
Damascus  (Gal.  i.  15-18). 

41 

Claudius. 

Simon  Mathias. 

The  acts  of  St    Peter,   related  in  Acts  ix.   32-xL, 

42 
43 

Elionaeus. 

A.D.  41-43- 

• 

44 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  brother  of  John,  Acts  xii.  2  ; 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  at  Csesarea,  Acts  xii.  23. 

Joseph. 
Ananias. 

St  Paul's  first  missionary  journey.  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv., 
A.D.  45  47. 

49 
50 

Some  give  A.D.  50  as  date  of  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

SI 

Council  of  Jerusalem,  Actsxv.  2-29  ;  second  missionary 
journey  of  St.  Paul  begun. 

52 

53 

A.D.  52-53.     Progress  of  the  second  missionary  journey 
of  St  Paul,  Actsxv.-xviiL;  St  Paul  at  Corinth. 

54 

Nero. 

St.  Paul's  residence  at  Ephesus,  lasting  nearly  three 
years,  A.  D.  54-56,  Acts  xix. 

57 

St  Paul  again  at  Corinth. 

58 

St  Paul  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  is  there  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Roman  authorities.  Acts  xz.  4- 
xxiii  33. 

59 
60 

61 

Ishmael. 
Joseph  Cabi. 

St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea;  his  defence  before 
Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa,  Acts  xxiii.  33-xxvi. ;  is 
sent  to  Rome ;  the  shipwreck.  Acts  xxvii.-xxvilL  15. 

62 
63 

Ananias. 

Imprisonment  at  Rome,  Acts  xxviiL  15  to  end  of  Acts, 
A.D.  61-63  (?). 

64 

At\er  St  Paul's  presumed  liberation,  we  believe  from 
A.D.  63-64  to  07,  was  a  period  of  renewed  activity  for 
the  apostle.     He  was  again  arrested,  and  tried  and 
condemned,  and  executed  at  Rome  about  A.D.  67-68, 
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Chapter  I. 
The  Ascension — Tlie  Election  of  Matthias  as  one  of  t/u  Twelve  Apostles. 

1  T^HE  former  treatise  have  I  made,*  O  *Theophilus,  of  all  ^[S'u'^jf 

2  JL  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach,"  Until  the  day  xTinuiii.x6; 
in  which  *  he  was  taken  up,  after  that  he  ^  through  the  Holy  f^J^^** 
Ghost '  *^  had  given  commandments  unto  the  apostles  '  whom  he  ^^«-  fS.V'' 

3  had  chosen :  -^To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  .^A'^^^.i^' 

^  a  Mat.  xxntt. 

passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty    JJijJJ^'j^* 
days,*  and  speaking  of  ^  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  ^sUjJi'iiS 

4  God :  And,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  commanded  -^^'^wt^. 
them  *  that  t/iey  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  jJ/ja'^J 
'  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  *  saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of   'tiS!;^]^^', 

5  me.     For  'John  truly  *  baptized  with  water;  but  yej  shall  be^^SSilSi 

6  "*  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  *  *  not  many  days  hence.  MBien  S!n!^5^ 
they  therefore  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  sayin^;^ /^.'^Jj % 
Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  ''restore  again  the  kingdom*  to    it^S^'Je! 

7  Israel?  And  he  said  unto  them,  -^It  is  not  for  you  to  know  *cl|*j^^ 
^  the  times  or  the  seasons,  ^  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his    ex."*]^  4. 

8  own  power/     But  ye  shall  receive  '  power,  '  after  that  the  Holy    h.       *  *"* 
Ghost  •  is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  *  witnesses  •  unto  me  «  ch.  Hj^ 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  *" Samaria,  and    xix. n.See 

9  ^  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  And  when  he  had  /  Mat.3ariV.36*: 
spoken  these  things,  while  they  beheld,**  'he  was  taken  up  ;  and  ^*JS?" -•'• 

10  a  cloud   received   him  out  of  their  sight      And  while  they  •'J??  ««>▼•»; 

**  '       Mic  xm.  3a. 

•^looked  stedfastly  "  toward  heaven  as  he  went  ufi,  behold,    two    cp.jo.v.90. 

^  •*  '  #  Lu.  XXIV.  49 ; 

1 1  ^  men  stood  by  them  in  *  white  apparel ;  Which  also  said,  ^  Ye    EpiJ^-iJ^^g^ 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  "  this  same  ic^^^}^' 

M  Cp.  Is.  xliit.  xa.    See  Lu.  xxiv.  48.  v  Ch.  viti.  5,  X4,  ix.  31,  xr.  3.      ^  w  Cp.  Mk.  xvi  x5 ;  CoL  L  93. 

xSce  Lu.  xjciv.  51 ;  ver.  3.     Cp.  Jo.  vi.  6a.  /  See  Lu.  iv.  ao         a  So  Ln.  xxiv.  4.       a  See  Josh.  v.  13.  Sodi.x  3a 

h  So  Mat  xxviii  3  ;  Mk.  xvi  5 ;  Jo  xx.  la.    So  Lu.  xxiv.  4 ;  ch.  x.  30.  e  See  ch.  ii.  7.     So  ch.  xiiL  31. 

*  omit  *  have/  "  to  teach  •  ^ '  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

*  during  forty  days  appearing  to  them  *  for  John  indeed 

*  art  thou  at  this  time  restoring  the  kingdom 

'  which  the  Father  appointed  by  his  own  power 

®  or  *  the  Holy  Spirit.'  •  my  witnesses  '•  while  they  were  gazing 

"  and  as  they  were  gazing  stedfastly  '*  looking  up  into  heaven 

VOL.  n.  17 
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Jesus,  which  is  *  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  ^  shall  'so  ./secMatxvi 
come  in  like  manner  as  yc  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven,    xiv  3^Vu! 

12  Then  -^returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  ^the  mount  called    Th«.'i.\o. 
Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  *a  sabbath  day's  journey.*'  /L.  x^^^iv.sa! 

Aiti  •ii-.i  ••  Cp.  Lu.  xxiv. 

13  And  when  they  were  come  in,"  they  went  up  mto  '  an  upper  50. 
room,  where  abode  both  *  Peter,  and  James,  and  '  John,  and  ixi.  1. 
Andrew,   Philip,   and    Thomas,   Bartholomew,   and   Matthew,  .29'. 
James  the  soti  of  Alphaeus,  and  Simon  Zeiotes,  and  '"Judas  39, «.'8. ' 

T  *T«i  II   tf  ^Mai.  X.  2-4: 

14  *  the  brother  of  James.     These  all    contmued  ^  with  one  accord    wk.  ui. 
in  prayer  and  supplication/*  with  ^  the  women,**  and  Mary  the  .;'V^~'^- 

^«  C     \vll*      Ilia      !■     ^0 

mother  of  Jesus,  and  with    his  brethren.  4,  ",>.  13, 

'Vi  vm.  14, 

15  And  in  those  days"  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the    x»i. aiOai. 
disciples,  and  said,  ('  the  number  of  names  together  were  about    j^J'?*"^^' 

16  an  hundred  and  twenty.)  Men  and  brethren,*^  this  scripture    J.®- '«?'«• 

^  "  '  A  IWjO.  XIV.  22. 

must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which  *  the  Holy  Ghost  **  *  by  "jiXT^"^ 
the  mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  *' which  ^cSy^j|' ^*|; 

17  was  guide"  to  them  that  took  Jesus.     For  "'he  was  numbered  ^Li.'JliL^Js. 

18  with  us,**  and  had  obtained  part  of ''this  ministry.     (Now  ^this    xxiv.' 1*0,*  3"' 
man  purchased   a  field  with   'the   reward   of  iniquity ;  and  ''Si*  4^.*'* 
•falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  'soTcv.in.4. 

IQ  bowels  gushed  out.    And  it  was  known"  unto  all  the  dwellers  MTt"*"** 
at  Jerusalem  ;  insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  *  their  proper  *s?jo/xiu.x8. 

20  tongue,  Aceldama,"  that  is  to  say,  *"  The  field  of  blood.)  For  it  vu^xxvi^^ 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  ^  Let  his  habitation  be  deso-  I3';  Lu  x^\. 
late,  and  let  nft  man  dwell  therein:  and  'his  bishoprick  let    V^ 

21  anotha^^B^'    Wherefore  of  these  men  **  which  have  companied  "'Mt'ifi*.  Jj; 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  /went  in  and  out    }o^^.7i,* 

22  among  us,  ^Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  ///^Z  xVer.  a5*,ch. 
same  day  that  he  was  *  taken  up  "•  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained    ««•  *^9\ 

'  Rom.  XL  13 

23  tobe*  z,  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  appointed  .^^^  >; » Cor. 
two,  Joseph  called  *Barsabas,  who  was  surnamed  Justus,  and  ^SoMat. 

24  '  Matthias.     And  they  "*  prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  *  which  '^q^x-V^ 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou    Mai.xxvi.is. 

a  Cp.  Mat. 

25  hast  chosen,''  That  he  may  take  part  of  ''this  ministry"  and  ^ST'ch^'xxL 
-^ apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by  ^transgression  fell,  that  he  ^JJat.xxviL8. 

Incited  from  Ps.  Ixix.  S5.  r  Cited  from  Ps.  ctx.  8.    So  Jo.  xvii.  12.        /Jo.  x.  p.    So  ch.  ix.  98.    Se«  Nu.  xxvii.  17. 

/-Mk.  i.  1,  a ;  ch.  xiii.  24.  h  See  ver  a.        1  Ver.  8.    So  ch.  iv.  33.  See  Lu.  xxiv.  48  ;  Jo.  xv.  27.  ikCh.  xv.  aa. 

/  Ver.  96  only.  mCh.  vi.  6,  xiii.  3.  u  Ch.  xv.  8.     See  i  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

#  Ver.  17.  /  Rom.  l  s ;  1  Cor.  ix.  a ;  Gal.  ii.  8.  q  Mat.  xv.  a,  3 :  2  Jo.  9  in  the  GJc 


^*  near  Jerusalem — a  Sabbath  day's  journey  distant 

**  when  they  were  come  in  [to  the  city] 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  *  and  supplication.* 

i«  or  *  with  some  of  their  women.'  "  and  in  these  days 

^*  omit  *  men  and.*  "  or  *  the  Holy  Spirit.'  *^  who  was  guide 

**  numbered  among  us  **  And  it  became  known  *'  Akeldama 

**  and  his  office  \or  charge]  let  another  take  **  of  the  men 

*•  that  he  was  received  up 

*'  appoint  one  of  these  two— (him)  whom  thou  hast  chosen 

"  Tne  older  authorities  read,  *  the  place  of  this  ministry.* 
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26  might  go  ''to  his  own  place.     And  they  gave  forth  their  lots  ;  ''S"'*;^**- 
and  'the  Jot  fell  upon  Matthias;  and  he  was  numbered  with  'frJ"^* 
the  eleven  apostles. 


XX.  9. 


On  the  opening  words  of  the  *  Acts.  *  *  The  former 
treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach '  (Acts  i.  i). 

There  is  a  well-known  Latin  Fragment  on  the 
Canon,  first  published  by  Muratori,  discovered  in 
the  library  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  in  an  ancient 
MS.  which  purported  to  contain  the  works  of 
Chrysostom.  The  fragment  in  question  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  must  have  been  originally  written  not 
later  than  a.d.  160-170.  In  this  most  ancient 
work  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  men- 
tioned as  containing  a  record  by  St.  Luke  of  those 
acts  of  the  apostles  which  fell  under  his  own  notice, 
The  writer  of  this  most  ancient  fragment  shows  that 
this  limitation  must  have  been  laid  down  by  St. 
Luke,  for  he  specially  records  how  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter  and  the  journey  of  Paul  to  Spain  are 
both  omitted  in  the  history.  ^ 

This  view,  however,  of  the  Acts  by  the  writer 
of  the  fragment  in  question,  on  examination  seems 
too  narrow  and  purposeless.  The  universal  and 
reverent  reception  of  this  book  in  all  the  churches 
from  the  earliest  time  points  to  some  definite  pur- 
pose and  object  for  which  the  history  was  written, 
which  purpose  and  object  was  recognised  by  the 
Church  from  the  beginning.  The  position  this  book 
occupied  from  the  very  early  days  of  Christianity 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  it  must  lell  the  story  of  some  ]>eculiar  and 
critical  period  in  the  Church's  history,  that  it  must 
relate  some  all-important  and  vital  developments  of 
Christian  practice  and  government, — developments 
sanctioned  at  least,  if  not  originated  by  men  who 
had  received  the  commission  of  founding  and 
organizing  the  Christian  community  from  the 
hands  of  the  Master  Himself.  It  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  the  early  Church  second  only 
to  that  filled  by  the  Gospels.  These  especially 
relate  the  story  of  the  commission  of  the  Twelve 
from  Christ.  The  *Acts*  is  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  and  records  how  the  Twelve  carried  out 
the  great  commission  themselves,  and  handed  it 
down  to  other  chosen  men  of  many  lands  and  of 
many  races.  The  *  Acts  *  is  no  mere  memoirs  of 
events  to  which  St.  Luke  happened  to  be  the  wit- 
ness,— no  mere  history  of  the  acts  of  a  Peter  or 
a  Paul,  except  in  so  much  as  these  distinguished 
apostolic  leaders  were  the  chosen  instruments  of 
Christian  development  and  progress. 

The  first  words  of  the  Acts  give  us  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  object  and  purpose  for 
which  this  book  was  written  ;  for  it  is  surely  no 
arbitrary  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  opening 
words  of  St.  Luke's  second  treatise  *of  all  that 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach,*  a  deep  and  far- 
stretching  meaning.  The  writer  of  these  Acts 
commences  his  memoirs  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  by  sharply  distinguishing  between  the 
work  of  Jesus  among  men  when  He  was  in  the 

*  '  Acta  autem  omnium  apostoloram  sub  uno  Hbro  scripta 
sunt  Luc  IS  optime  Theophile  comprehendit  quia  sub  pne- 
kcntia  ejus  singula  gerebantur  sicut  et  semote  pas^ionem 
Petri  evidenter  declarat  srd  et  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe 
ad  Spaniam  proficiscentis'  (Canon  of  Muratori,  i?<  «M.  Rt" 
iiauiet  Sacrtr^  vol.  i.). 


form  of  a  man  upon  earth,  and  the  work  of  the 
same  Jesus  from  His  glory  throne  in  heaven  after 
He  has  been  taken  up. 

St.  Luke  dismisses  the  first  part  of  his  work 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  treatise,  known  among 
men  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke ;  which  treatise 
related  exclusively  to  our  Lord's  ministry  when  on 
earth,  and  implies  that  in  those  memoirs  which  he 
was  about  to  publish — known  subsequently  among 
men  as  *  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ' — the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lord's  ministry  was  to  be  related.  In 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  opening  words  of 
the  '  Acts,'  a  most  close  and  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  work  and  ministry  of  Jesus  on 
earth  and  the  work  and  ministry  of  Jesus  in  heaven. 
The  Gospel  completes  the  story  of  the  first  period 
— the  work  of  Jesus  on  earth ;  the  Acts  commences 
the  story  of  the  second  period — the  work  of  Jesus 
in  heaven. 

These  opening  words  with  which  St.  Luke  com- 
mences the  'Acts*  throw  light  upon  the  whole 
book.  They  at  once  remove  the  tirst  impression 
which  leads  men  to  view  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  detached  memoirs, — or  a  recital  deeply  interest- 
ing containing  inspired  utterances,  but  on  the 
whole  as  disconnected,  without  any  set  defined 
purpose.  But  this  first  verse  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, when  fairly  examined,  throws  a  new  light  over 
the  history.  The  former  treatise  (St.  Luke's 
Gospel)  relates  all  tha^j^us  began  to  do  and  to 


teach  till  He  was  t 
about  to  do  in  his 
take  up  the  thread 
continuation  of  the 
noif  risen  and  ascen^eS" 


What  St.  Luke  was 

tise  was  simply  to 

to  relate  the 

ow  how  the 

^rorked  among 


men, — how,  though  unseen.  He  still  guided  the 
footsteps  of  His  chosen  servants. 

Ver.  I.  TheophiluB.  Clearly  a  proper  name. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  also  addressed  to  him. 
There  he  is  addressed  as  *  most  excellent ' — a  title 
of  honour  applied  to  high  officials,  as  to  Felix 
(Acts  xxiiL  26),  and  to  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  25).  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  convert  to  Christianity  of  high 
rank.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  respecting  his 
story  (see  note  on  St  Luke  i.  3). 

Of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach. 
Not,  as  Wordsworth  well  says,  that  St.  Luke  nar- 
rated them  all  (see  St.  John  xxi.  25),  but  those 
things  requisite  and  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view. 
Began  to  do.     See  introductory  note. 

Ver.  2.  Until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  up. 
The  ascension  of  Jesus  is  the  turning-point  at  which 
the  gospel  history  of  the  work  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  earth  ends,  and  where  the  Acts,  the  story 
of  His  work  and  teaching  from  His  throne  in 
heaven,  commences.  The  abrupt  way  of  referring 
to  the  great  event  is  noticeable  —  simply,  *He 
was  taken  up.'  There  was  no  need  of  adding 
'  into  heaven,'  the  story  of  the  ascension  was  so 
well  known  in  the  early  Church. 

Through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given  oom- 
mandments  unto  the  apostles.  Jesus,  who  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  iv.  i,  14, 
18 ;  Matt.  xii.  28),  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  gave  commandment  to  the  apostles  to  be 
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His  witnesses,  and  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  they 
were  endued  with  power  from  on  high  (see  Acts 
ii.,  The  Day  of  Pentecost).  Some  commentators 
would,  in  spite  of  the  grammatical  irregularity 
which  such  a  construction  would  involve,  refer 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  to  the  choice  of  the  apostles  ; 
but  the  last  commandments  of  Jesus  in  reference 
to  the  sequel  of  the  Acts  were  in  St  Luke's 
mind  a  point  of  great  importance,  while  the 
choice  of  the  apostles  had  already  fallen  within 
the  range  of  gospel  history  (Winer,  Part  iiL  sec. 
6i). 

Ver.  3.  After  his  passion— lit.  'after  He  had 
iufTered,  viz.  the  death  of  the  cross.  See  Heb. 
xiii.  II,  and  i  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  term  occurs 
thus  absolutely  in  iii.  18  and  xvii.  3  (comp.  also 
xxvi.  23),  and  Is  a  striking  usage.  It  arose  pro- 
bably out  of  the  impression  which  the  painful 
natttre  of  Christ's  sufferings  had  made  on  the  first 
disciples.' 

Bj  many  infisUible  prooft.  The  Greek  word, 
translated  by  '  infallible  proofs,'  occurs  here  only 
in  the  New  Testament  It  is  used  frequently  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  denotes  'the  strongest 
proofe  of  which  a  subject  is  capable;'  'an  irre- 
sistible proof.'  Beza  renders  it  well,  certissimis 
tigms.  The  irresistible,  incontrovertible  proofs 
%iliich  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, such  as  talking  with  them,  eating  with 
them,  walking  with  them,  inviting  them  to  look 
at  and  to  toudi  His  hands,  His  feet.  His  side,  with 
the  still  visible  print  of  the  nails  and  the  scar  of 
the  spear,  are  described  in  Luke  xxiv.  36-48 ; 
BCark  xvi.  14;  John  xx.  19,  29,  and  xxi.  Comp. 
also  John,  First  Epbtle,  i.  I,  2. 

Bong  seen  of  them  forty  days.  A  better  trans- 
lation would  be  :  '  Through  (or  during)  forty  days 
appearing  (or  manifesting  Himself)  to  them  ;'  for 
SL  Luke  does  notj|(ipd  to  convey  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  conUppecMsibly  present  with  any  of  His 
disciples  duriS|^  the  whole  forty  days,  but  that 
during  that  penod  from  time  to  time  He  appeared 
to  them,  and  then  disappeared, — '  provinjg  to  them 
His  humanity  by  eating  and  drinking  with  them, 
yet  weaning  them,  by  vanishing  suddenly,  from 
dwelling  on  His  corpora]  presence,  and  instructing 
them  in  His  Divine  power  and  perpetual  though 
nnseen  presence  by  unexpected  appearances  among 
them  and  disappearances  from  them'  (Words- 
worth). There  is  also  a  note  by  this  writer  on 
John  XX.  19,  where  the  mysterious  question  of  the 
resurrection-body  of  the  Lord  is  reverently  dis- 
cussed. On  the  period  of '  forty  days,'  see  a  short 
excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  4.  And,  being  assembled  together  with 
them.  The  translation  given  in  the  margin  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  'eating  together  with 
them,'  seems  the  more  accurate  one.  Modem 
critics  are  much  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
true  rendering;  here ;  the  authority,  however,  of 
the  Greek  fathers  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and 
CEcumenius,  and  alsojerome  among  the  Latins,  who 
understand  the  words  in  the  sense  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  Authorised  Version,  se.-ms  decisive 
on  such  a  question.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
then  is  :  '  And  as  He  (Jesus)  ate  with  them  ;  He 
commanded  them,*  etc.  No  point  of  time 
specially  distinguishes  this  meeting  with  the 
disciples  when  He  mrtook  of  a  meal  with  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  '  infallible  proofs '  referred  to 
in  ver.  3,  and  may  have  been  identical  with  the 


meal  by  the  lake  which  St.  John  tells  us  of  (xxi. 
12,  13),  or  with  that  they  partook  of  together  in 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  41,  42) ;  but  it  seems 
•with  greater  probability  to  have  been  a  meeting 
when  the  risen  Lord  and  His  disciples  ate  to- 
gether, not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

The  promise  of  the  Father  refers  especially  to 
the  promises  given  through  the  Old  Testament 
propnets  to  Israel,  such  as  Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  Joel  ii. 
28,  29. 

VTMoh  ye  have  heard  of  me.  A  memory  of 
such  conversations  between  our  Lord  and  His 
own,  as  St.  John  related  in  his  account  of  the  night 
before  the  crucifixion  (chaps,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.). 

Ver.  5.  For  John  tmly  baptized  with  water ; 
but  ye  riiaU  be  baptized  with  tiie  Holy  Ghost 
not  many  days  hence.  He  reminds  them  of  the 
strange  prediction  of  the  *  Baptist '  (Luke  iii. 
16;  John  i.  33).  'His  words  which  you  all 
remember  respecting  a  future  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  you  will  soon  yourselves  be 
able  to  test  the  truth  of.'  That  fiery  baptism  of 
Pentecost  with  which  they  were  so  soon  to  be 
baptized.  Calvin  well  calls  the  common  baptism 
of  the  Church  ecclesia  communis  baptismusy  *  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  representation  on  the  whole 
Church  of  the  sul)sequent  continued  work  of 
regeneration  on  individuals  '  (Alford). 

7^£  Last  Intervirw  with  the  Disciples^  6-8. 

Ver.  6.  When  they  therefore  were  come 
together.  This  is  a  different  meeting  from  that 
related  above  (vers.  4,  5).  That  was  in  the  house 
where  they  partook  of  a  meal  together.  This  is 
the  last  interview  with  the  Risen  One  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  closed  by  the 
ascension. 

Lord,  wilt  then  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
Iringdom  to  Israel  ?  Whether  or  no  they  knew 
that  the  end  of  their  earthly  intercourse  with  their 
Master  was  come,  is  uncertain.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  in  some  waya  peculiarly  solemn 
meeting  together  ;  hence  their  question  '  at  this 
time,'  signifies  'at  once,*  'now,*  or  perhaps  it 
looks  forward  a  little  and  takes  in  the  lifetime 
— '  will  it  be  restored  in  our  lives  ?  *  What  they 
understood  by  restoration  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
quite  clear;  perhaps  they  hardly  knew  themselves. 
Their  old  views  respecting  a  return  of  the  golden 
age  of  David  and  Solomon  had  received  a 
terrible  shock  by  the  crucifixion  of  their  Master ; 
but  the  resurrection  and  His  promise  of  the 
Spirit  had  inspired  them  with  new  and  even 
grander  hones. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  said  onto  them.  The  Lord's 
reply  in  the  7th  and  8th  verses  tacitly  sanctions 
their  expectation  of  a  great  restoration,  but  gravely 
rebukes  the  self-seeking  impatience  of  His  Jewish 
followers,  and  by  His  broad  command  respecting 
their  preaching  and  work,  sweeps  away  all 
exclusive  Jewish  interpretation  of  that  restoration 
being  only  intended  for  Israel.  The  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  Acts  shows — that  in  the  sight  of  God 
all  men  were  alike,  and  might  share  in  the  same 
blessings — His  witnesses  were  to  carry  the  good 
news  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  for  yon  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pnt  in  his  own 
power.  In  spite  of  this  warning,  many  of  the 
Church's  noblest  servants  in  different  ages,  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles  to  our  own  days,  have 
tried    to    fix    these    times;    surely    these  ever- 
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recurring  mbtakcs  should  call  men  back  to 
consider  the  last  worJs  of  the  Lord  whenever 
these  vain  attempts  are  made  to  fix  times  and 
seasons  for  the  great  restoration  of  all  things. 
That  day  and  that  hour  is  known  to  the  Father 
only. 

Vcr.  8.  But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.  The  Lord 
again  referred  to  that  new  power  which  should 
descend  upon  them  which  He  had  before  promised 
them,  and  told  them  how,  armed  with  this  new 
strength,  they  sh  mid  be  His  witnesses  not  only 
in  the  city  and  Holy  Land,  but  to  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles — to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

7  Xte  Ascension  J  9-1 1. 

In  three  verses  the  story  of  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion is  told.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  in  their 
Gospels  simply  record  the  fact ,  they  add  no 
details  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  one 
lieautiful  and  touching  incident  m  St.  Luke : 
Jesus  was  in  the  act  0/ blessing  them  when  He  was 
parted  from  them  ;  *He  loved  them  unto  the  end.* 
Now  it  has  been  asked  with  some  show  of  reason 
why  the  great  event  of  the  ascension  is  not  more 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  never  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
ascension  except  as  'a  scene'  in  the  resurrectitm 
glory  of  Christ.  On  the  resurrection  they 
dwelt  with  deep  earnestness,  as  the  triumph  of 
the  Redeemer  over  death  ;  they  ever  looked  on 
the  ascension  as  necessarily  included  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  such  passages  as  Eph.  i.  20 ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ; 
I  Thess.  i.  10,  iv.  16 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  I  Tim.  iii. 
16 ;  and  St.  Peter  in  his  First  Epistle,  i.  21,  iii. 
22  ;  and  St.  John  in  many  passages  of  his  Reve- 
lation. 

Ver.  9.  He  was  taken  up  ;  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  When  the  last 
words  had  been  spoken,  while  in  the  act  of 
blessing  them  (Luke  xxiv.  51),  the  dbciples 
of  Jesus  saw  their  Master  lifted  up  from  the 
ground  ;  and  as  He  rose,  a  cloud  passed  under 
Him  —  the  bright  cloud  of  glory  which  over- 
shadowed Him  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  which,  in  the  wilderness  journeys  of  Israel, 
now  like  a  fire  pillar,  now  like  a  cloud  pillar, 
siiiled  through  the  air  before  the  people  as  their 
guide.  On  this  *  royal  chariot' — as  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it — did  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ascend 
from  earth  to  the  heaven  of  heavens.  'The 
ascension  of  Elijah,'  writes  Baumgarten,  'may 
be  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  which  none 
can  follow  ;  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  as  it  were 
a  bridge  between  earth  and  heaven,  laid  down 
for  all  who  are  drawn  to  Him  by  His  earthly 
existence.' 

Ver.  10.  Two  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apparel.  Ewald  suggests  these  two  were  Moses 
and  Elias,  as  in  the  transfiguration  ;  but  had  this 
been  the  case,  St  Luke  would  surely  have 
referred  to  it  :  they  were  two  angels,  who  pro- 
bably had  an  especial  charge  connected  with 
Messiah's  work  on  earth.  St.  John  tells  us  of 
two  angfls  in  white  who  were  keeping  watch  in 
the  sepulchre  where  the  bodv  of  Jesus  had  lain 
(John  XX.  12).  St.  Luke  also  (xxiv.  4)  writes 
of  two  angels  in  the  form  of  men  in  shining 
garments  in  the  empty  sepulchre. 

Ver.    II.    Why  stand   ye   gazing   up   into 


heaven  ?  The  angels,  while  comforting  them  with 
the  solemn  assurance  He  would  return  to  earth 
again,  still  gently  reprove  these  loving  followers 
of  Jesus,  who  remained  gazing  upwards,  not  with- 
out a  hope  He  might  reappjar.  Their  duty  now 
was  not  quiet  contemplation  and  still  waiting,  but 
real  earnest  work ;  it  is  a  reproof  which  belongs 
to  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

/Return  of  the  Disciples  to  Jerusalem^  12-I4. 

Ver.  1 2.  From  the  mount  called  Olivet,  which 
is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day*s  journey. 
Oar  Lord  (Luke  xxiv.  50)  had  led  out  His 
disciples  from  the  city  as  far  as  Bethany,  had 
blessed  them  and  ascended  into  heaven ;  but 
Bethany  was  about  twice  a  Sabbath  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  This  discrepancy  is,  however, 
tmly  apparent ;  for  the  suburb  of  Jerusalem  called 
Bethphage,  which  lay  between  the  city  and 
Bethany,  was  legally  counted  as  part  of  Jerusalem. 
So  the  distance  for  the  Sabbath  day's  journey 
would  be  reckoned  from  the  point  where  the 
suburb  Bethphage  ended,  to  the  spot  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  the  Bethany  district  where  the 
ascension  took  place  (see  a  long  and  exhaustive 
note  of  Wordsworth  on  *The  Place  of  the 
Ascension '). 

Ver.  13.  Into  an  upper  room.  Some  have 
supposed  this  was  an  apartment  in  the  temple, 
arguing  from  the  words  of  the  last  verse  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  *  And  were  continually  in  the 
temple  praising  and  blessing  God.'  It  is  hardly 
likely  tha;t  the  priests,  bitteny  hostile  as  they  were 
to  Jesus,  would  have  allowed  His  followers  the 
use  of  any  room  in  the  temple.  It  was  very 
probably  the  same  chamber  m  which  the  last 
Supper  had  been  eaten. 

Where  abode,  etc.  This  is  the  fourth 
catalogue  of  the  apostles  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  this  one  the  place  occupied  by  Judas 
is  vacant  (see  Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii.  ii ; 
Luke  vi.  14).  Each  of  the  four  lists  varies 
slightly  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
given,  and  several  of  the  apostles  are  mentioned 
under  different  names  in  tne  several  lists.  The 
reason  for  this  last  enumeration  is  evidently  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Matthias  to 
fill  the  placejudas  vacated. 

Ver.  14.  With  the  women.  These  words  are 
specially  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  Jewish 
temple  the  women  were  not  admitted  to  worship 
God  with  men,  but  they  had  their  own  court, 
*the  court  of  the  women.*  Among  the  silent 
changes  which  Christianity  has  work^  in  society, 
none  is  more  striking  than  the  alteration  which  it 
has  brought  about  in  the  position  held  by  women. 
In  the  old  world,  they  occupied  in  every  relation 
of  life  a  very  subordinate  place.  The  state  of 
perfect  equality  now  enjoyed  was  only  brought 
about  by  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples. 

In  this  number  are  included  those  devout  women 
who  are  mentioned  as  following  Christ,  who  were 
with  Him  in  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  who 
looked  on  the  cross  and  then  watched  at  the 
sepulchre.  The  Gospels  give  the  names  of  some 
of  these — Mary  Magdalene ;  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses ;  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward  ;  Salome  the  mother  of  John, 
James,  and  Susanna ;  and  with  these  was  mazy 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  is  here  mentioned  for 
the  last  time  in  the  New  Testament.    Ecdesiasti- 
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cal  tradition  gives  her  no  prominent  place,  repre- 
sents her  as  exercising  no  peculiar  authority  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  dajrs.  One  account  tells 
us  she  died  at  Jerusalem,  another  that  she 
accompanied  St  John  to  Ephesus  and  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. 

And  wlUi  his  brethren.  'Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  in  Him  *  (John  vii.  5).  Changed 
by  the  resurrection,  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
firom  unbelief  to  perfect  faith,  we  now  find  them 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  little  faithful  com- 

ry  who  waited  together  till  the  Spirit  promised 
their  risen  and  glorified  Master  should  come 
to  them. 

EUction  cf  Matthias  intathe  Number cf  the  Twelve^ 
i$-'26^—y4d!(/ress  of  Peter  before  the  Elec- 
tian^  15-22. 

Ver.  15.  In  thoM  days.  The  few  days  inter- 
vening between  the  ascension  and  Pentecost 

Ftotor.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  thb  priority  which  St.  Peter  certainly  possessed 
among  his  brother  apostles.  'He  was  the  first 
called  (Cyprian).  *  He  was  the  eldest  *  (Jerome)* 
*  He  earned  this  priority  by  his  ready  confession 
of  &ith  in  Christ '  (Hilary).  But  that  it  was  only 
9i priorityhQ  possessed,  not  an  authority,  over  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  L^tin,  most  amply 
shows.  Peter  in  the  early  Church,  from  his 
age,  from  the  personal  friendship  he  had  en- 
joyed with  his  Affaster,  no  doubt  occupied  one  of 
the  chief  positi  ms  ;  but  he  shared  his  rank  with 
Stephen,  the  first  gjeat  Christian  orator,  during 
that  martyr's  shoct  but  brilliant  career;  with 
James,  the  Lord^s  brother^  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians ;  and  lat  r,  with 
St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  great  missionary  work  out- 
side of  the  Holv  Land  was  entrusted. 

One  hnndred  and  twenty.  St.  Paul  mentions 
<oo  brethren  who  on  one  occasion  saw  the  risen 
Lord.  But  this  gathering  of  500  took  place  some 
time  previous  to  this  occasion,  probably  in  Galilee. 
Even  if  it  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  differ- 
ence in  numbers  would  be  easily  accounted  for, 
as  many  of  the  Passover  pilgrims  from  Galilee 
had  no  doubt  before  this  leit  the  city. 

Ver.  16.  The  Scripture  mnst  needs  have  been 
fnlfilled.  The  Scripture  referred  to  is  Ps.  Ixix. 
(LXX.,  Ixviii.)  26;  and  Ps.  cix^  (LXX.,.  cviii..)  8. 
The  quotations  are  freely  made  from  the  LXX. 
Version.  The  most  important  variation  is  in  the 
first  citation  from  Ps.  Ixix.,  where  in  the  original 
the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  is  used,. — their 
habita  ;on,  their  tents  instead  of  I/is. 

Guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,.  St.  Peter  finds  in 
these  woi'ds  of  the  two  Psalms  this  especially  sad 
episode  in  the  history  of  Christ  plainly  fore- 
shadowed, and  discovers,  in  them  an  injunction 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  to  make  up 
the  number  of  the  Twelve. 

His  bishoprick  let  another  take.  St.  Peter's 
words  here  give  us  the  clue  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  terrible  imprecations  found  in 
some  of  the  Psalms.  They  are  no  curses  pro- 
nounced by  David  or  any  other  king  or  propnct ; 
they  are  never  the  expression  of  a  longing  for 
personal  revenge,  but  are,  as  Chrysostom  ex- 
presses it,  a  prophecy  in  the  form  of  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  some  enemies  of  God  and  His 
Church,  hereafter  to  arise.  They  are  judicial 
sentences  one  day  to  be  pronounced  as  the  punish- 


ment for  some  sin  which,  in  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  Almighty,  would  be  committed  perhaps  ages 
later  on  in  the  world's  history.  Augustine  in 
his  twenty-second  sermon,  writing  of  Judas,  well 
puts  this  view  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Psalmist 
wrote  his  words  :  Jufigura  optantis,  pranuntiantis 
mens  intdligenda  est. 

While  believing  that  the  view  above  given  re- 
presents the  real  meaning  of  the  imprecations  found 
in  the  so-called  denunciatory  Psalms,  the  writer  of 
this  commentary  thinks  it  desirable  to  quote  another 
and  quite  a  different  interpretation.  *We  find 
these  prayers  for  vengeance,'  writes  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  (Dr.  Perowne,  Hulsean  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Cambridge),  'chiefly  in  four  Psalms,  the 
7th,  35th,  69th,  I09ih.'  *  Arc  these  anathemas  to 
lie  excused  as  being  animated  by  the  "spirit  of 
Elias "  ? — a  spirit  not  unholy,  indeed,  but  far  re- 
moved from  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ. 
Are  they  Jewish  only  ?  and  may  they  be  Christian 
also?'  Dean  Perowne  apparently  decides  that 
they  were  Jewish  only  ;  *the  older  dispensation,' 
he  urges,  *  was  in  every  sense  a  sterner  one  than  the 
new.  The  spirit  of  Elias,  though  not  an  evil  spirit, 
was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  The  Jewish  nation 
had  been  trained  in  a  sterner  school.  It  had  been 
steeled  and  hardened  by  the  discipline  which  had 
pledged  to  a  war  of  extermination  with  idolaters. 
...  It  is  conceivable  how  even  a  righteous  man 
under  it^  feeling  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  root 
out  evil  whenever  he  saw  it,  and  identifying,  as 
he  did,  his  own  enemies  with  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  might  use  language  which  to  us  appears 
unnecessarily  vindictive.  To  men  so  trained  and 
taught,  what  we  call  religious  toleration  was  a 
thing  not  only  wrong  but  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able.' See  Perowne  on  Ps.  xxxv.,and  General 
Introduction  to  Psalms j  page  Ixxii. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed these  two  verses  to  be  an  explanatory 
clause  inserted  by  St.  Luke,  and  do  not  consider 
them  a  part  of  St  Peter's  speech.  But  the 
rhetorical  style  of  these  verses  would  seem  to 
show  that  they  are  part  of  the  original  discourse. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  death  of  Judas 
differs  in  some  slight  particulars  from  St.  Matthew's 
story  of  the  same  event.  The  first  difference  is 
easily  solved.  In  the  Acts,  St.  Peter  says  Judas 
bought  a  field  with  the  money  paid  for  his  be- 
trayal of  his  Master.  St  Matthew  gives,  no 
doubt,  the  exact  account  of  the  transaction  when 
he  tells  us  the  field  was  purchased  by  the  priests 
with  the  money  Judas  earned.  This  by  no  means 
contradicts  the  statement  in  the  Acts,  where 
Judas  by  a  common  figure  of  speech  is  said  him- 
self to  buy  the  field  which  his  money  purchases. 

The  second  discrepancy.  The  manner  of  the 
traitor's  death  is  explained  by  the  very  probable 
suggestion  that  Judas  hun;;  himself  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  that  the  ro|>e 
breaking,  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  Dr.  Hackett  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
book  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  supposed 
spot  of  Judas'  death,  and  states  how  perfectly 
satisfied  he  felt  with  this  explanation  as  t>eing  so 
entirely  natural. 

The  third  variation  is  the  difference  in  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  Acts  and  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
for  the  name  *  Aceldama '  given  to  the  field.  St. 
Matthew  states  it  was  because  the  field  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  blood  ;  St.  Luke  (in 
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the  Acts),  because  of  the  traitor's  violent  death. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis 
that  both  these  reasons,  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
contributed  to  the  awful  title  by  which  the  field 
was  afterwards  known — ^Aceldama,  '  the  field  of 
blood.' 

Vers.  21,  22.  The  necessary  conditions  of 
apostleship  were  the  having  been  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  all  that  had  taken  place  from  the  day 
of  the  baptism  of  John  until  the  day  of  the  ascen- 
sion. 

The  office  of  an  apostle  is  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  statement,  'He  must  be  a  witness  of  the 
resurrection. '  This  one  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Lord  on  earth  is  chosen  as  the  central  point  round 
which  all  teaching  respecting  the  life  and  work 
of  Christ  must  cluster. 

Ver.  23.  JoBeph,  called  Banabas,  who  was  sor- 
named  Justus,  and  Matthias.  Eusebius,  mioting 
from  Papias  (second  Jcentury),  relates  of  this  Joseph 
that  he  drank  a  deadly  poison,  but  through  the 
grace  of  God  experienced  nothing  injurious 
{H.  E,  iii.  39).  He  and  also  Matthias  probably 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
Nicephorus  writes  of  Matthias  that  he  afterwards 
preached  the  gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Ethiopia.  Some  apocryphal  writings  of  little 
credit  in  the  early  Church  bore  his  name. 

Ver.  24.  And  they  prayed,  and  said.  Thou, 
Lord,  which  knowest.the  hearts  of  aU  men, 
show  whether  of  these  two  men  thou  hast 
chosen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prayer  was 
addressed  to  the  glorified  and  risen  Lord,  for — (i) 
in  ver.  21  Jesus  is  termed  Lord  («  Ai;^«f ),  to  which 
cvT«v^  His  (resurrection),  in  ver.  22  refers ;  whence 
it  appears  that  «v/<>,  Lord^  in  this  24th  verse 
is  naturally  to  be  referred  to  Jesus  also.  (2)  The 
selection  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  always  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  Acts  i.  2;  Luke  vi.  13 ; 
John  vl  70,  xiii.  18,  x v.  16,  19.  See  also  Liddon, 
Bampton  Lectures^  vit  *Homoousion.* 

'  Against  this  view  it  has  been  urged  (see  Meyer 
and  De  Wette's  Commentaries  on  Acts)  that 
the  epithet  MMfHityvHrrd,  which  knowest  the 
h^ctrtf  is  not  one  which  properly  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  surely  this  can  hardly  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  face  of  such  statements  as  are  con- 
tained in  John  i.  50,  ii.  25,  vi.  64,  xxi.  17,  in 
which  passages  Jesus  especially  comes  before  us 
as  one  he/ore  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known, 

Ver.  25.  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry 
and  apostleship.  The  word  »Xnft  {clertts),  trans- 
lated *  part,'  better  perhaps  *  the  place,*  signifies — 
(i)  a  lot,  (2)  anythinc;  assigned  by  lot;  for  in* 
stance,  an  allotment  ofland,  or  an  official  position. 
So  Israel  is  termed  the  inheritance,  the  lot,  or  the 
portion  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
(Deut.  ix.  29,  LXX.).  Jerome  teUs  us  that  out  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  God's  ministers  were 
called  Clericif  either  because  they  are  the  lot  and 
portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot — that  is,  their  inheritance.  The  6arlv  history 
and  associations  which  cluster  round  the  well- 
known  terms  clergy ,  clergy man^  clerk^  clerical^ 
must  be  looked  for,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
various  uses  and  meanings  of  this  word. 

That  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  These 
strange  words  which  close  the  traitor's  gloomy 
story  can  convey  no  other  possible  sense  than  that 
Judas  had  gone  to  a  place  of  condemnation.  The 
phrase,  '  to  go  to  one's  own  place,'  was  a  known 


and  received  phrase  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and 
signified  a  man's  going  presently  after  death  into 
his  proper  place — a  state  either  of  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to  the  life  he  had  before  lived 
while  on  earth  (see  Bishop  Bull's  Works^  yoL  L 
Sermon  ii.).  Polycarp  {Ep,  nd  Phil,)  speaks  of 
apostles  and  martyrs  of  that  age  being  with  their 
Lord  in  their  due  place.  Clement  of  Rome  writes 
of  St.  Peter,  *  Having  suffered  martyrdom,  he  went 
tohis  due  place  of  glory. '  Ignatius  [Ep.  odMagnes, ) 
tells  us  how  two  things  are  together  set  before 
us— life  and  death,  and  every  one  shall  go  to  his 
own  place.  A  rabbinical  work  (Baal  Turim  on 
Num.  xxiv.  25)  interprets  with  the  same  mournful 
interpretation  an  expression  tised  of  one  who,  like 
Judas,  had  been  placed  in  a  position  which  con- 
nected him  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  God.  '  Ba- 
laam went  to  his  place ' — that  b,  ^to  Gehenna,^ 

Ver.  26.  And  the  lot  feU  on  Matthias.  '  The 
lots  alluded  to  here  were  probably  tablets  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  written  upon  them,  and 
shaken  in  a  vessel  or  in  the  lap  of  a  robe  (Prbv. 
xvi.  33),  he  whose  lot  first  leaped  out  being  the 
person  designated '  (Alford,  Com,  on  Acts),  This 
asking  God  directly  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of 
an  apostle  by  guiding  the  chance  of  a  lot,  was  not 
unfre^uent  in  the  history  of  the  chc»en  people, 
especially  before  the  invisible  bot  direct  sove- 
reignty of  Jehovah  was  partially  superseded  by 
the  election  of  an  earthly  king.  The  lot  we  find 
used  for  the  division  of  land.  Num.  xxvL  55 ;  Joish. 
xviii.  10;  in  war,  Judg.  xx.  20;  for  die  royal 
office,  in  the  case  of  the  first  King  Saul,  z  &un. 
x.  20,  21. 

In  this  solitary  instance  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  complete  the  number  of  the  *  Twelve,*  broken  by 
such  a  strange  and  awful  crime,  the  hand  of  God  was 
thus  directly  invoked,  but  never  ap;ain.  The  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles,'  a  book  to  which  m  future  ages  the 
Church  would  often  refer  for  guidanccy  contains  no 
repetition  of  such  an  election,  either  in  the  Holy 
Land  or  in  the  Gentile  countries.  No  church, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  our  own  tidies 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
Gloag,  Com,  •  on  Acts),  has  ever  attempted,  in  its 
election  and  choice  of  pastors,  to  follow  the  example 
of' that  first  election  in  Jerusalem.  Tlie  Church 
Catholic,  while  reverencing  the  unquestioned  lega- 
lity of  the  procedure  in  the  choice  of  Matthias,  has 
silently  agreed  to  consider  it  as  standing  by  itself 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  as  such  never  to 
.be  imitated. 

Excursus  on  Verse  3. 

•the  FORTY  DAYS.' 

This  is  the  only  place  where  the  interval  between 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  is  specified.  It  has 
been  suggested  (see  Ewald,  Apostelgeschicht,  \«r 
Theil,  2te  //al/te,  pp.  56-61)  that  the  ascension 
took  place  on  the  resurrection  day,  the  first  Sun- 
day aner  the  crucifixion,  and  that  this  hypothesis 
reconciles  any  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  seve- 
ral accounts  of  the  ascension  given  by  St  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  in  the  '  Acts. ' 

Upon  this  supposition  ver.  4  must  be  read  in 
close  connection  with  ver.  2,  and  ver.  3  placed  in 
a  parenthesis,  as  telling  of  another  and  post-ascen- 
sion period  which  lasted  forty  days,  during  which 
perioKi  our  Lord  appears  at  intervals  to  different 
disciples, — now  in  Jerusalem,  now  in  Galilee  on 
the  mountain  side  and  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  of 
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Gennesaret.    These  appearances  are  mentioned  by  ciples  (the  closing  words  of  which  are  contained  in 

St  John,  XX.  26-29,  XXI.  I,  22;  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  xv.  ver.  49)  and  the  ascension  related  in  vers.  50,  51. 

6,  7.    This  ingenious  hypothesis,  although  it  in  no  The  common  opinion   among    the  wide -spread 

wise  weaicens  the  evidence  given  by  the  resurrec-  Gnostic  heretics  was,  that  the  resurrection-life  of 

tion-life  of  our  Lord,  is  not  necessary  to  explain  St.  the  Lord  lasted  eighteen  months.     See  Irenxus, 

Luke  xxiv.  49,  50.      Forty  days  may  well  have  Ado,  Hcsr.  lib.  iii.  2,  'System  of  the  Valentinians;* 

elapsed  between  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  His  dis-  andagain,  Irenxus,  xxx.  14,  'System  of  the  Ophites.' 


Chapter  II. 

Tlu  Church's  First  Pentecost — T/ie  Holy  Ghost  and  t/ie  Gift  of  Tongues — Its 

Effect  on  the  Church  of  t/ie  First  Days, 

1  A  ND  when  "the  day  of  Pentecost  *was  fully  come,*  they  aOi.xx.  16: 

J^m  X  (.^r.  XVI.  o. 

2  xjL    were  all  ^  with  one  accord  in  one  place.    And  suddenly    s«e  l*^- 

*^  ^  XXIII.  15. 


there  came  ''a  sound  from  heaven  'as  of  a  rushing  mighty  */q*,;^J*s' 

Ver.  4< 
ch.  i.  i^. 


(G 

3  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.     And  ^jjfyf*  ^** 
there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  I  fire,  and  ''"p.^^venV'* 

4  it  sat  upon  each  of  them."    And  ^they  were  all  filled  with  the  /tJ^MilL^'* 
Holy  Ghost,*  and  began  *  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  '  as  the  .ch.*f^  ^i 

5  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.     And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jeru-    S"'i.^s  vi 
salem  Jews,  *  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.    Ji'^xtl^"* 

6  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,*  the  multitude  came  toge-  ^^j^i""' 
ther,  and  were  '  confounded,  because  that  every  man  heard  them    ffcST'xiL' 

7  speak  in  his  own  language.    And  they  were  all  **  amazed  and    ]^\fi\  Si. 
marvelled,  saying  one  to  another,  Behold,  are  not  all  these  ic^l*d^!^ 

8  which  speak  *  Galileans  7    And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  AL^.u^'aV; 

9  own  tongue,*  wherein  we  were  born?     Parthians,  and  'Medes,  /ch.'SI'm. 
and  -^Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  ^Mesopotamia,  and  in    lu.'u.47. 

10  Judea,  and  *" Cappadocia,  in  'Pontus,  and  'Asia.     ^Phrygia,  *Mk.**xw!7<?* 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about    xvii.*6. 
•'Cyrene,  and  "'strangers  of  Rome,*  Jews  and  ' proselytes,  ^y.' '':"• 

_  9  See  I  Chron. 

11'  Cretes  and    Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues    »x.  6 : 

^^  CD    Vll    3 

12  the  *  wonderful  works  of  God.    And  they  were  all  *  amazed,  ^-iPct.j.  i. 

'  '  #  I  Pet.  I.  I : 

and     were  in  doubt,'  saying  one  to  another.  What  meaneth  ^^*p^''f*: 

1 3  this  ?     Others  mocking  said,  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.         <*:  ^-  9.  * 

•*  **  '  XVI.  6,  XIX 

14  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  '^  the  eleven,  '  lifted  up  his  voice,    ''^  "» ^* . 

27,  XX.  4i  ID» 

and  said  unto  them.  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  i^'i^iV'' 

Jerusalem,  I  be  this  known  unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my  words :  J  cS-*.^. 

15  For  these  are  not  ^drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  *  seeing  it  is  but  the  JVaTSi!* 

16  third  hour  of  the  day.     But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jf  ji^^so'* 

di.  xix.  31.  »Ch.  xvi.  6,  xviii.  93.  vSee  Mat.  xxvii.  ^a.  w  Ch.  xvii.  ?i.  jrSee  Mat.  xxiiL  15. 

f  Tit.  L  xa  (Gk.) :  ch.  xxvii.  7,  xa,  13,^  ax  ;  Tit.  i.  5.         *  ^o  Gal.  1.  17,  iv.  35.    Sec  Isa.  xiii.  aa        a  Lu.  i.  40  (Gk  jj. 
k  Ver.  7.       c  See  Lu.  ix.7.        i/Ch.  L  a6.        e  See  Lu  xi.  a;.        y  Ch.  xiii.  38.       g  See  Jo.ii.  xa        Ax  Thes  v.  7. 


*  or  *  was  being  fulfilled.*  *  tongues  of  fire  parted  among  them 

*  or  *  Holy  Spirit.'  *  Now  when  this  sound  was  heard 

'  in  our  own  dialect  *  and  the  Romans  who  were  sojourning  there 
'  and  were  confused 
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17  the  prophet  Joel ;  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  '  Sjjfi^^ 

JkSoUsL 


yX*H- 


saith  God,  *  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  '  upon  all  flesh :  and  *^^^v!^ 

your  sons  and  '"your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  ^c^'.^.^^s- 

men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  Zcli  ^Jl 

18  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out    f  9*,  wf*** 

19  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit;  and  *  they  shall  prophesy:    And    xcSJ.^l*' 
I  will  show  'wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  ^'sfgns  in  the  earth    lli^y.^' 

20  beneath ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke :  -^The  sun  shall  oVv.m.  See 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that p^Jam' 

21  great*  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come:  And  it  shall  come  fOtedSio 
to  pass,  that  ^whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  rs^L^xxiv. 

22  shall  be  saved.    Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  ''Jesus  of  *ct  xxv.  7 
Nazareth,  a  man  '  approved  of  God  among  you  •  by  '  miracles    J?  m*.  a, 
and  'wonders  and  'signs,"  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst    »o»."''*^  „ 

23  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves"  also  know:  Him,     being  delivered  'aC0r.xu.19; 
by  the  *  determinate  counsel  and  "'foreknowledge  of  God,  ''ye    S*^"'*.- 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain:"    jj-i 

'  ^  V  See  LiL  xxii. 

24  -^Whom  God  hath  raised"  up,  'having  loosed  the  pains  of   ^^^^^ 
death :  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  oi  J^^\^ 

2$  it     For  David  speaketh  *  concerning  him,  *  I  foresaw  the  Lord  /v^.*?;^^ 
always"  before  my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I    15^ JS;'^*^/ 

26  should  not  be  moved  :  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my    ^."^3, 
tongue  was  glad  ;  moreover  also  my  flesh  "  shall  rest  in  hope :    K^^;.^^' 

27  ^  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  neither  wilt  thou    Jju^'xf'So- 

28  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.     Thou  hast  made    ^if^ 
known  to  me  "  the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy    gSl  kT;'*' 

29  with  thy  countenance.     Men  tf«rf"  brethren,  ''let  me  freely    cSi. iLH- 
speak  unto  you  of  '  the  patriarch  David,  that  -^he  is  both  dead    iriS^i  8°;* 
and   buried,"  and  ^his  sepulchre  is  with  us   unto  this  day.    xPeLTaJ?* 

30  Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  *  God  had  sworn  «cp!  Mi^iL* 
with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  '  according  to  «lu.vu.3o; 

31  the  flesh,  A^  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;"  He    Eph.v."3am 
seeing  tAis  before,*^  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  *  that  his  ^  cited  from 
soul  was  not  left  in  hell,"  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption,  ^cuedaiso 

32  This  Jesus  *hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  '  witnesses.  ^'Ch.xxvi.^. 

f  Ch.  vii.  8,9;  Heb.  vii.  4.^  J" See  i  Kings  iL  xo.     Soch.  xiii.  56.  ^Neh.  iii.  x6. 

A  Ps.  cxxxii.  IX.     See  Lu.  i.  33.  t  Knm.  i.  3.     Sec  Mat.  i  i.  iVer.  27.         7  See  Lu.  xxiv.  48. 


**  before  the  great  and  famous 

*  approved  of,  or  pointed  out  by  God  unto  you 

^®  by  mighty  works  and  marvels  and  signs  ^^  even  as  ye  yourselves 

**  ye  took  {dut  the  older  authorities  omit  the  Greek  word\  and  by  lawless 
hands  ye  crucified  and  slew 

^*  God  raised  "  I  saw  the  Lord  always  **  my  very  flesh  also 

^*  or  *  in  Hades.'  ^'  thou  madest  known  to  me        *®  omit  *  Men  and.' 

^*  that  he  died  and  was  buried 

*®  The  older  authorities  Omit  the  words  *  according  to  the  flesh.'  They  also 
omit  *he  would  raise  up  Christ.*  The  translation  then  runs,  'that  .  .  .  one 
should  sit  upon  his  throne.'  *^  He,  foreseeing  this 

*'  Some,  though  not  the  older  authorities^  omit  *his  soul  ;*  the  translation 
would  be  then,  *  neither  was  he  left  in  Hell,'  or  *  Hades.' 
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33  Therefore  ** being  by  the  right  hand"  of  God  exalted,  and  "'^j; J^. ^j^j, 
having  received  *  of  the  Father  "  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,    iii?  x>^ 

34  he  hath  -^shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  ^ee  and  hear.     For    ^i^b.'i 
^ David  is  not  ''ascended**  'into  the  heavens:  but  he  saith    i^a%||  a; 
himself,  'The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  «ch*Li?*"i 

3S,  36  hand.  Until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool."     Therefore  let  ^l^^cJa-'k 
all  "the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  "God  hath  made  /c3i. x.^ 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,"  both  "'Lord  and    [,§V's<!^ 

A^v    •    g.  vers.  17,  18 

Chnst.  gicA 

37  Now  when  they  heard  this^  they  were  ''pricked  in  their  heart,  ^13.*     "*' 
and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Men  and^^  '^i^ 

38  brethren,  ■'what  shall  we  do?     Then  Peter*'  said  unto  them,  'tcfi^fnm' 
'Repent,  and  *be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  uErek/xx'xvi. 
Jesus  Christ  *  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  ^  the  » Sef&at. 

39  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.**     For  the  promise  is  ''unto  you,  and  wch. x. 36 
'  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  -^afar  off,  etfen  as  many  as  -^Cp-  z^ch 

JCU«  1*9  Co.  v» 

40  ^  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.     And  with  many  other  words  did    33.  v».  54-. 

•^  ,  Jf  See  Lu.  in. 

he  *  testify  and  exhort,  saying.  Save  yourselves  from  this  '  un-  ^«j^  ^^.^ 
toward  generation.**  soch.iii.  19, 


41  Then  they  that  gladly"  *  received  his  word  were  baptized:  ^^^'^I'lt 
and  the  same  day  '*  there  were  added  unto  tkein  "  '  about  three    f^^  **^  *''*• 

42  thousand   ** souls.      And    they   "continued   stedfastly   in   the  ^^J^^^J!' 
apostles'  doctrine  and  ^  fellowship,"  and  in  '  breaking  of  bread,  ^  ^-^U;  ^Sj 

43  and  in  prayers.     And  ^fear  came  upon  every  soul :  and  ^many  dvt!^]\i\, 

44  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.     And  all  that  'fc'iLas^* 

45  believed  were  ^  together,  and  '  had  all  things  common ;  And  cp.TM?iiir. 
'  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men^  /th.  xxii.  si  • 

46  *as  every  man  had  need."  And  they  *  continuing  daily  "with  ,7^  si'iiut. 
one  accord  "'in  the  temple,  and  "^breaking  bread  from  house  to  ch"5L'4s!  xi. 
house,'*  did  eat  their  meat  with  ■'gladness  and  singleness  of    a7;iv!?\ 

47  heart,  'Praising  God,  and  having  *  favour  with  all  the  people.  \\l  Cp.  ''** 
And  the  Lord  *  added  to  the  church  daily  ^such  as  should  be  /-RSn^^ir^. 

_-  A  See  Lu  xvi. 

saved.'  as. 

f  Phil  U.  75  (Glc.).   See  Deut.  xxxiL  5.  k  See  Lu.  viii.  40.  /  Cp.  ch.  iv.  4.  mSee  di.  xxvii.  37. 

« Ver  46 ;  en.  i  14.  vi  4 ;  Rom.  xii.  zs ;  Col.  iv.  s  in  the  Gk.    So  Eph.  vi.  18.  o  i  Cor.  x.  16  (Cfk.). 

/  Lu.  L  65.    So  Lu.  vii.  x6.    Cp.  ch.  v.  5,  xi,  xix.  17.  q  See  Jo.  iv.  48.  r  Ver.  x  (Gk.) ;  ch.  i.  15,  iiL  i,  iv.  a6. 

s  Ch.  iv.  3a.    See  Mat  xix.  ax.  /  So  ch.  iv.  34.  m  Ch.  iv.  35  (Gk.).         vSee  ch.  i.  14. 

w  La.  xxiv.  53 :  ch.  iii.  1,  v.  so,  ai,  as,  4a.  jr  So  ver  4a.    See  ch.  xx.  7.  y  >t,t,  To.  xvi.  aa.  %  Lu.  xxiv.  53. 

a  Lu.  ii.  sa ;  en.  iv.  33  (Gk.)T  b  Ver.  41 :  ch.  v.  X4,  xi.  34.  c  See  Lu.  xiiu  23. 

*•  or  to  the  right  hand  **  did  not  ascend         **  footstool  of  thy  feet 

••  whom  ye  crucified  *'  and  Peter  *®  or  Holy  Spirit 

'•  perverse  generation  '^  nearly  all  the  oldest  authorities  omit  gladly 

*'  and  that  day  *•  omit  unto  them 

•*  and  they  constantly  applied  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  etc. 

•*  as  any  man  had  need        •*  or  breaking  bread  at  home 

••  day  by  day  those  who  were  becoming  saved 


Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  miracle  took  place  is  specified.     The  Holy  Ghost 

Pentecost^  1-4.  fell  on  the  apostles  and   their  company  in  the 

Ver.  I.  And  when  the  day  of  PentecoBt  was  course  of  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,     The 

fhlly  come.      The  exact  time  when  the  great  word  '  Pentecost,*  literally  '  the  Fiftieth/  is  a  sub- 
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stantive,  and  was  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
to  denote  the  feast  of  Weeks  and  the  feast  of 
Harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  10 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  17).  The 
assertion  that  the  feast  of  Harvest  was  also  con- 
sidered in  Israel  as  the  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  appears  to  be  merely  a  late 
rabbinical  tradition  ;  it  is  never  once  noticed  by 
Josephus  or  Philo.  I'his  feast  lasted  only  one  day, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  three  ^reat  annual 
festivals  of  Israel.  Wordsworth  gives  the  fol- 
lowing calculation,  according  in  all  respects 
with  the  most  ancient  tradition,  which  speaks  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  happening  on  a 
Sunday.  This  time  was  no  doubt  selected,  as 
being  the  first  opportunity  after  the  resurrection,  of 
appealing  with  power  to  a  great  concourse  of  the 
people  assembled  from  far.  Multitudes  of  the  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  also  from  other 
countries,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
great  annual  festivals  : — 

Thursday,  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  Christ 
institutes  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Friday,  I5lh  day  of  Nisan,  He  is  crucified. 

Saturday,  i6th  day  of  Nisan,  He  rests  in  the 
grave. 

Sunday,  17th  day  of  Nisan,  He  rises  from 
the  dead. 

From  the  end  of  Saturday  the  1 6th  day  of  Nisan 
forty-nine  days  are  counted,  and  ihcfi/tifth^  or  feast 
of  Pentecost,  falls  on  a  Sunday. 

They  were  all  together.  *  All '  here  certainly 
includes  more  than  the  twelve  apostles,  as  when 
Peter  (ver.  14),  standing  up  with  the  eleven, 
evidently  speaks  of  many  others  on  whom  the 
Spirit  had  fallen.  Very  possibly  *  all  *  refers  to  the 
'hundred  and  twenty  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  15. 
Many  modem  commentators  prefer  to  understand 
from  this  expression  a  still  larger  company,  com- 
posed of  all  believers  then  assembled  in  Jerusalem. 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  assume  that  the 
assembly  on  whom  the  Spirit  fell  was  composed  of 
the  *  hundred  and  twenty  *  only. 

Together.  *  Perhaps  because  it  was  the  Lord's 
day  '  (Lightfoot  quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

In  one  place.  Certainly  not  in  a  chamber  of  the 
temple,  as  has  been  suggested,  as  such  a  gathering 
would  not  have  been,  under  any  circumstances, 
permitted  by  the  Jewish  priests  or  rulers,  who  were 
generally  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Jesus.  If  the 
number  was  limited  to  the  'hundred  and  twenty,* 
it  was  not  improbably  a  private  dwelling,  and  the 
same  as  that  which  previously  afforded  a  place  of 
meeting  to  the  disciples  on  the  solemn  occasion 
of  the  election  of  Matthias  into  the  number  of  the 
Twelve. 

And  suddenly.  Although  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
believed  that  a  crisis  in  their  history  was  at 
hand,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  promise 
of  their  Master  was  very  soon  to  be  fulfilled,  still 
the  extraordinary  event  related  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses  came  upon  them  apparently  without 
any  previous  intimation — suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

Vers.  2,  3.  There  came  ftofm  heaven  a  aonnd 
as  of  a  roBiiing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all 
the  honse  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  nnto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  The 
external  signs  which  attended  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  chosen  band  were  but  a  sound 
and  a  iight^  nothing  more,  for  neither  wind  nor 
flames  were  natural — they  were  both  from  heaven. 
The  wind  was  unfelt,  the  fire  neither  burnt  nor 


singed  ;  and  yet  the  whirr  of  the  rushing  mighty 
blast  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  the  flames,  like  tongues  of  fire,  settled  as  a 
burning  crown  on  the  head  of  each  one  present. 
All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  show  that  these 
signs  of  the  unfelt  wind  and  of  the  fire  which  never 
burnt  were  merely  natural  phenomena  (see  Paulus, 
Thiess,  and  others),  have  signally  ifailed.  An 
earthquake  and  the  wind  storm  which  often  accom- 
panies it  has  been  suggested  as  having  happened 
on  that  first  Pentecost  morning  ;  but  the  story  of 
the  *  Acts '  only  speaks  of  a  mighty  wind  which 
no  one  man  felt  but  only  heard  ;  while  electrical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  gleaming  lights  some- 
times seen  on  the  highest  points  of  steeples  or  on 
the  masts  of  vessels,  and  which  have  been  known 
to  alight  even  on  men,  bear  a  very  faint  resem- 
blance, if  any,  to  those  wondrous  tongues  like  as 
of  fire  which  crowned  each  head  in  that  little 
company  of  believers  in  theCrucified,  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  morning ;  in  addition  to  which,  as 
Lange  well  observes,  such  electrical  phenomena 
belong  to  the  open  air,  not  to  the  interior  of  a 
house  where  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  then 
assembled. 

The  account  of  the  stupendous  miracle,  in 
common  with  nearly  all  the  ^ible  recitals  of  super- 
natural events,  is  studiedly  short,  and  dwells  on  no 
details ;  it  simply  relates  how  and  when  it  took 
place,  without  comment  or  remark,  evidently 
assuming  that  the  circumstances  were  too 
generally  known  and  believed  to  require  more 
than  the,  bare  recapitulation  of  the  simple  fact. 

Three  distinct  events  seem  to  have  taken  place — 

(i.)  There  came  from  heaven  a  murmuring 
sound,  like  the  sighing  of  a  strong  rushing  wind. 
It  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  house.  Those 
assembled  there  all  heard  this  strange  weird  sound, 
but  none  could ySr/  that  strong  blast  they  heard  so 
distinctly  rushing  round  them. 

(2. )  And  apparently  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  murmuring  of  that  unseen  rushing  wind,  forked 
flames  shap^  like  tongues  of  fire  fillcxl  the 
chamber,  and  a  tongue  of  flame  settled  on  the 
head  of  each  one  present. 

(3.)  And  as  the  flame  touched  each  head,  every 
man  received  a  consciousness  of  a  new  and  mighty 
power,  each  one  felt  as  man  had  never  felt 
oefore — the  presence  and  love  of  God.  The 
ecstatic  utterance  of  praise  which  followed  was 
merely  an  outward  sign  of  the  grace  and  power 
which  at  once  followed  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  these  favoured  men. 

The  new  gift  [of  tongues]  was  the  outward  sign 
from  heaven — {d)  to  encourage  these  first  brave 
witnesses  for  Jesus ;  \b)  to  assure  the  Church 
that  the  Master's  promise  was  in  part  fulfilled,  and 
power  was  in  very  truth  sent  from  on  high. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues, 
etc  And  then  those  fire  -  tongUQ^  —  they  saw 
flaming  round  their  heads  a  bright  and 'glorious 
aureole — seemed  to  speak  from  each  man's  heart, 
and  to  give  utterance  in  a  new  strange  language  to 
the  thoughts  of  awful  joy  and  thankfulness  which 
the  new  possession  of  the  Spirit  woke  up  within 
them  ;  for  they  were  joined  now,  as  never  man  had 
been  joined  before,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal. 
It  was  the  Spirit  with  all  the  fulness  of  Christ  and 
His  redeeming  work.  Under  the  old  covenant, 
when  the  tabernacle  was  buildinc^,  sidlful  artists 
like  Bezaleel,  leaders  and  judges  like  Joshua,  were 
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filled  now  and  again  with  the  Spirit  of  God  '  and 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom'  (Ex.  xxxi.  3  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9). 
Solitary  instances  among  the  prophets  of  Israel 
may  be  cited  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  dwelt 
for  a  time  in  this  or  that  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
but  now  for  the  first  time  began  that  intimate 
union  which  should  endure  through  time  and 
eternity  between  man  and  his  God.  Then  was 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Master's  dying  prayer : 
'  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
th^  also  may  be  one  in  us  *  (St.  John  xvii.  12) ; 
and  from  that  hour  the  Spirit  has  never  departed 
from  His  Church  in  spite  of  all  her  divisions,  her 
errors,  her  short-sighted  policy— has  never  left  her, 
never  deserted  her ;  but  in  all  lands,  through  all 
aces  among  those  many  varied  sects  which  follow 
Him,  though  often  afar  off,  His  blessed  Spirit  has 
ever  dwelt  with  those  who  strive  to  do  His  will, 
to  carry  out  His  work. 

Witn  other  tongues,  m  the  Spirit  gave  them 
nttenuue.  On  the  question  what  these  '  tongues  * 
were^  tee  the  general  Excursus  on  the  Miracle  of 
Pentecost  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  SchafT's 
History  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

How  the  Multitude  were  moved  by  the 
Miracle^  5-13. 

Ver.  j.  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jemialem 
Jewi,  aevont  men,  ont  of  every  nation  under 
heftven. 

Dwelling.  The  Greek  word  used  here  (««r««- 
umvns\  according  to  classical  usage,  would  convey 
the  notion  that  the  foreign  Jews  here  alluded  to  were 
'  residents '  in  the  city ;  but  the  context  of  the 
passage,  while  fully  allowing  thb  sense,  forbids  us 
to  llimt  it  to  residents  merely  ;  for  the  words  in 
ver.  9,  'dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,'  etc.,  and  in 
ver.  I(X  '  strangers  of  (or  better  rendered  '  from ') 
Rome,  clearly  imply  that  these  persons  still  had 
their  homes  in  these  distant  lands,  and  were  only 
present  for  a  time  in  Jerusalem,  most  probably 
niost  of  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival.  It 
includes,  then,  those  who  dwelt  there  permanently, 
and  straneers  on  a  visit  to  the  city. 

Jews,  deront  men.  '  Devout  men '  (i&Xff/Sirr). 
The  fact  of  their  having  left  their  country  to  dwell 
in  the  old  centre  of  the  theocracy,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Temple,  showed  they  were 
'  devout  men '  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  the 
word  (see  Chrysostom  in  Meyer).  Some  of  these 
men,  influenced  by  strong  reUgious  sentiment,  de- 
sirous probably  of  being  near  the  Temple  and 
passing  the  evenin£  of  their  Ufe  in  the  Holy  City, 
nad  permanently  bxed  their  home  in  Jerusalem. 
The  general  and  widespread  belief,  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  Messiah  should  appear,  no 
doubt  had  influenced  many  of  these  'devout 
men. 

Out  of  eyery  nation  nnder  heaven.  The  Jews 
at  this  time  were  literally  scattered  over  the  whole 
world.  PhilQ  tells  us  how  the  Jews  were  dwell- 
ing in  the  greater  number  and  in  the  more 
prosperous  of  the  cities  throughout  the  world. 
Agnppa,  in  JosephuSy  says  :  '  There  was  no  nation 
upon  earth  which  had  not  Jews  dwelling  among 
them.' 

Ver.  6.  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad ; 
or  better  rendered,  'And  when  this  sound  was 
heard.'  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  translators  of  the 
English  Version  have  understood  these  words  in 
the  sense  of  '  Now  when  this  report  arose ; '  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  however,  leads  us  to 


the  right  sense  of  the  passage.  *  \Vhcn  this  sound,' 
i.e.  of  the  rushing  mighty  wind,  was  heard,  no 
doubt,  over  all  the  neighbourhood,  probably,  as 
Alford  well  suggests,  over  all  Jerusalem  (Meyer, 
De  Wette,  Lange,  Alford,  Hackett,  Gloag,  adopt 
this  sense  of  the  words). 

The  multitude  came  together.  'The  house 
(ver.  2)  may  have  been  on  one  of  the  avenues  to 
the  temple,  thronged  at  this  time  by  a  crowd  of 
early  worshippers '  ( Hackett). 

Ver.  7.  Benold,  are  not  all  these  whieh  speak, 
Galileans  f  The  frequenters  of  that  house,  where 
the  '  hundred  and  twenty '  were  gathered  together, 
were  no  doubt  well  known  to  the  *  devout  men,' 
who  had  made  the  Holy  City  their  home,  to  be 
at  least  for  the  most  part  from  (jalilee.  Provincials, 
notoriously  rough  and  usually  of  little  culture,  were 
men  most  unlikely  to  be  acquainted  with  foreign 
idioms.  The  name  '  Galilean '  is  used  here  strictly 
in  a  geographical  sense.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
were  styled  reproachfully,  Galileans, 

Ver.  8.  In  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we  weio 
bom.  Foreign  Jews  had  long  lost  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  and  its  various  dialects.  The 
translation  of  the  LXX.  bore  witness  to  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  'Greek'  language  among  the 
chosen  people,  who,  bom  and  brought  up  in 
distant  lands,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
At  Jerusalem  at  this  time  there  were  separate 
synagogues  where  various  languages  were  used  in 
the  services,  and  to  these  the  foreign  Jews  resi- 
dent in  the  city  used  to  resort  (see  cluip.  vi.  9). 

List  of  Nations  to  whom  the  Strangers  belonged^  who 
heard  the  Disciples  speak  in  their  own  Languages, 

The  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  fiAeen 
nations,  in  each  of  which  a  different  language  was 
spoken.  In  some  few  instances  (as  in  Parthia, 
Media,  Elam),  different  dialects,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  ranked  as  distinct  languages.  These 
countries,  from  various  causes,  Imd  become  the 
principal  residences  of  the  dispersed  Jewish  nation. 
The  list  seems  roughly  to  follow  a  certain  geo- 
graphical plan,  which  proceeds  from  the  north- 
east to  north-west,  then  to  the  south,  and  lastly,  to 
the  west.  But  this  plan  is  not  adhered  to  in  all 
cases,  for  the  last  two  names  are  independent  of 
any  such  arrangement.  The  names,  of  course, 
never  formed  part  of  the  words  uttered  by  the 
astonished  crowd  gathered  round  the  house  where 
the  miracle  had  taken  place,  but  were  added  by 
St.  Luke  when  he  finally  revised  the  'Acts.' 

Ver.  9.  Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites.  In  the 
Persian  kingdom.  It  was  among  these  peoples 
that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyna,  settled  the 
captive  ten  tribes. 

^  Mesopotamia.  The  country  lying  between  the 
river  Tigris  and  the  river  Euphrates.  Here  the 
Jewish  captives  were  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Jndea.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  has 
occasioned  some  difficulty.  Various  emendations 
have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  purely  con- 
jectural, the  MS.  authority  for  'Judea'  being 
decisive.  Idumaea,  India,  Bith3mia,  have  been  pro- 
posed. Tertullian  and  Augustine  read  '  Armenia.' 
But  after  all,  there  is  no  r^  difficulty.  'Judea' 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  nations  as  the  repre* 
sentative  of  '  Aramaic,'  because  St.  Luke  desired 
to  enumerate  all  the  languages  spoken  that  day  by 
the  disciples^  on  whom  the  Spirit  had  foUen. 

Oappanocia.    Then  a  Roman  province. 
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Pontns,  on  the  Euxine,  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince soon  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
It  was,  when  Luke  wrote,  governed  by  chiefs 
dependent  on  the  empire. 

Asia  'includes  the  whole  west  coast  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia  *  (Meyer).  It 
was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
its  capital  was  Ephesus. 

Ver.  10.  Phrygia  lay  on  the  east  of  *  Asia,*  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  then  reckoned  in  that 
great  province. 

Pamphylia,  a  small  division  extending  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  a  tributary 
district.  From  these  five  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
St.  Luke  passes  to  the  south. 

Egjrpt.  The  vast  numbers  of  Jewish  residents 
in  Egypt  had  necessitated  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  a  language  they  could 
understand.  The  Greek  Version  prepared  for 
them  was  known  as  the  Septuagint.  Owing  to 
the  numbers  who  used  it,  it  acquired  a  peculiar 
authority,  and  was  reverenced  as  almost  an  in- 
spired translation.  Two- fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  great  city  Alexandria  were  said  to  have  been 
Jews.     They  had  an  ethnarch  of  their  own. 

The  parts  of  Libya  abont  Gyrene.  Libya  lay 
to  the  west  of  Egypt.  Cyrene  was  a  large  city  of 
Libya,  where  the  Jews,  saysStrabo  (in  Jo5ephu5\ 
amounted  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  so  numerous  in  Jeru- 
salem that  they  had  a  special  s3magogue  of  their 
own  (Acts  vi.  9).  Simon,  who  bore  the  Saviour's 
cross  at  Golgotha,  was  a  Cyrenian. 

Strangers  from  Borne.  Roman  Jews  who  had 
made  their  home  at  Jerusalem,  some  as  pilgrims, 
some  as  permanent  residents.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  a  Latin-speaking  people.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  the  great  number  of  Jews  dwelling  in  Rome  as 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  government. 

Jews  and  proselytes.  This  has  reference  not 
merely  to  the  Romans  last  named,  but  to  all  the 
countries  contained  in  the  catalogue.  It  divides 
the  various  foreign  hearers  of  the  disciples'  in- 
spired words  into  two  classes — ^Jews  by  birth,  and 
proselyte  converts  from  heathenism. 

Ver.  1 1.  Gretes  and  Arabians.  In  Crete  the 
Jews  were  very  numerous.  Arabia,  bordering  on 
the  Holy  Land,  of  course  counted  among  its  in- 
habitants many  Israelites.  No  sufficient  reason, 
however,  can  be  assigned  for  these  two  names 
occurring  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Hackett  considers 
them  *an  after-thought'  of  the  apostle.  Some 
reason,  doubtless,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  moved 
St.  Luke  to  place  them  in  their  present  position 
in  the  catalogue.  No  various  readings  here  give 
us  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Ewald 
calls  attention  to  the  omission  of  '  Syria  from  the 
catalogue.  Jerome  reads  *  Syria  *  instead  of 
*  Judea '  (ver.  9).  The  apparent  omission  can  be 
explained  by  concluding  that  the  Syrian  strangers 
spoke  and  understood  *  Aramaic'  or  'Greek,  in 
both  of  which  tongues  some  of  the  inspired  ones 
addressed  the  bystanders. 

The  wonderful  works  of  Ood.  We  can  imagine 
the  glorious  exposition  of  the  Spirit  to  these 
children  of  Isiacl,  to  these  converts  to  Judaism 
from  many  lands  and  strange  peoples,  which,  in 
words  sweeter  and  wiser  than  man  had  ever 
listened  to  before,  described  the  grand  mission  of 
Israel,  which  was,  to  keep  the  torch  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  ever  burning  through  long  centuries 
in  a  great  heathen  world ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  sin 


and  error,  bitterly  punished,  had  been  done.  And 
from  the  mission  of  Israel,  now  ended,  we  can 
conceive  the  Spirit  passing  and  telling  out  to  the 
awe -struck,  entranced  listeners  the  story  of 
*  the  wonderful  works  of  God '  done  and  purposed 
to  be  done  in  Christ  the  Messiah,  speaking  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  which  shall  wash  away  all  sin  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  Surely  we  may  assume  that  in 
some  of  these  Pentecostal  utterances,  at  least,  the 
outlines  of  the  arguments  of  the  great  epistles 
(to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  for  instance)  were 
first  sketched  out. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  they  were  all  amazed  .  •  . 
Others  mooking,  said.  These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine.  The  effect  of  the  Pentecost  miracle  was 
twofold.  Some  were  convinced,  some  became 
inquirers.  We  read  later,  that  three  thousand 
were  baptized  (first  -  fruits  of  the  Pentecostal 
miracle)  that  very  day ;  while  others,  without 
pausing  to  consider  whence  these  comparatively 
illiterate  Galileans  had  drawn  their  strange  new 
powers  of  language  and  of  thought,  in  their 
blind  hatred  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  doctrine 
and  His  disciples,  at  once  ascribed  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  the  'inspired'  to  drunkeimess. 
These  hostile  men,  who  so  bitterly  refused  to 
hear,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  priestly  party  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  compassed  the  murder  of 
the  Holy  One  and  Just. 

Sweet  wine.  This  wine  was  probably  that 
produced  from  dried  grapes,  by  soaking  them  in 
old  wine  and  dien  pressmg  them  a  second  time 
(comp.  Jahn,  quoted  by  Hackett).  This  wine  was 
very  intoxicating. 

St.  Peter^s  First  Discourse^  I4-36* 

No  doubt  the  few  discourses  St.  Luke  has  given 
us  in  the  'Acts,'  represent  faithfully  the  various 
characteristic  features  of  early  apostolic  preaching. 
They  are  studiedly  simple :  the  arguments  brought 
forward  are  carefully  chosen  with  due  r^;ard  to  the 
audiences  the  preacher  was  addressing.  They 
usually  contain  several  guiding  thoughts  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ.  In  most 
cases,  whatever  is  advanced  is  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  statements ; 
— we  use  the  word  'support'  advisedly,  for  in 
these  famous  sermons  the  Christian  leaders  of  the 
first  days  never  base  their  assertions  merely  on 
prophetic  utterances.  These  are  used  constantly, 
nowever,  as  powerful  and  weighty  collateral  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  the  preacher's  words. 

llie  discourse  of  St.  Peter  here  {aX]&  most  natu- 
rally into  three  portions : — 

{a)  Vers.  14-21.  The  inspired  ones  whose  strange, 
beautiful  words  they  had  been  listening  to,  were 
not  drunken,  as  some  of  them  were  exclaiming. 
Had  not  one  of  their  own  prophets  (Joel)  prophesi^ 
such  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  last  days 
as  this  they  had  just  witnessed  ?  Did  he  not  con- 
clude his  prophecy  by  bidding  whosoever  would 
be  saved  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ? 

(b)  Vers.  22-28.  And  the  Lord^  the  prophtt 
referred  to,  was  Jesus,  who,  approved  by  God  as 
Messiah  by  His  works,  was  yet  murdered  by 
the  very  people  He  came  to  save,  who  was  now 
risen  from  the  dead.  Of  this  very  death,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  death  being  able  to  hold  such  a 
holy  Being,  David  in  well-known  words  has 
written  in  his  Psalms. 

(r)  Vers.  29-36.  They  were  not  to  think  David 
was  referring  to  himself  when  he  wrote  these 
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things.  He  was  dead,  and  they  all  knew  his 
tomb.  The  One  of  whom  he  wrote,  that  no 
death  could  hold,  was  Jesus,  who,  having  burst 
the  bands  of  the  grave,  and  having  been  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  poured  out  this  which 
they  then  saw  and  heard.  No,  they  must  not  think 
David  was  referring  to  himself,  for  he  wrote  of 
One  whom  he  called  his  (David's)  Lord.  Assuredly 
the  *  Exalted  One '  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  no 
other  than  Jesus  the  crucified. 

First  Division  of  tht  Discourse ^  14-21. 

What  they  heard  was  no  effect  of  drunkenness, 
but  the  long  prophesied  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

Ver.  14.  Bnt  Peter,  standing  ap  witn  the 
eleven,  lifted  ap  his  voice.  St.  Au^stine  well 
calls  attention  to  the  marked  change  m  St.  Peter 
now  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  poiured  into 
his  heart  in  so  copious  a  stream  of  grace.  '  More 
eagerly  than  the  rest,  he  rushes  forth  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  Christ,  and  to  confound  his  adversaries 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  .  .  .  The 
same  Peter,  for  whom  we  had  wept  when  denying 
Christ,  is  seen  and  admired  preaching. Him.  .  .  . 
That  tongue,  which  at  the  sound  of  one  was 
driven  to  denial,  now  inspires  many  thousand 
enemies  to  confess  Christ.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  *  (St.  Augustine  in  Ps.  xcii.). 

Witii  the  eleven.  *It  is  probable  that  the 
eleven  spoke  also  to  several  companies  of  persons 
in  various  languages,  and  that  St.  Peter's  speech 
was  recorded  as  a  specimeti  of  what  was  spoken  by 
the  apostles  *  (Wordsworth). 

Ver.  15.  These  are  not  dmnken,  as  ye  suppose, 
■eeing  it  is  bat  the  third  hoar  of  the  day.  The 
division  of  the  dav  into  twelve  hours  seems  to 
have  come  into  general  use  among  the  Jews  during 
the  captivity  at  Babylon.  It  is  first  mentioned 
bv  Daniel.  The  third  hour  here  alluded  to  was 
aboot  nine  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
three  stated  hours  of  prayer,  the  other  two  being 
noon,  the  sixth  hour,  and  the  ninth  hour,  when 
the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered.  On  Sabbath 
days  and  festivals,  it  was  unusual  for  the  Jews  to 
eat  or  drink  until  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  had 
expired  ;  hence  the  extreme  improbability  of 
these  many  persons  being  already  drunk  at  such 
an  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  day,  too,  a  high 
festival,  when  it  was  not  the  custom  even  to  touch 
food  or  drink  till  later. 

Ver.  16.  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  JoeL  This^  namely,  the  wonderful 
utterances  of  praise,  the  crowds  from  so  many 
nations  had  been  just  listening  to.  The  quotation, 
with  a  few  unimportant  variations  (which  will  be 
noticed  in  their  places),  is  from  the  LXX., 
Joel  iii.  1-5,  Hebrew,  ii.  28-30.  The  passage 
from  Joel  is  describing  the  signs  which  were  to 
herald  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  period, 
'  the  last  davs  of  the  world's  history.' 

Ver.  1 7.  Bi  the  last  days.  The  LX  X .  here  reads 
^\rm  r«?rff,  aftfr  these  things.  The  great  Jewish 
commentator  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  says  these  two 
expressions  mean  the  same  thing.  '  And  it  shall 
be  after  these  things,'  is  the  same  as,  '  And  it  shall 
be  in  the  last  days'  (R.  D.  Kimchi  in  Lightfoot, 
J/ora  Heb.y  quoted  by  Gloag).  The  expression, 
'  The  last  days,'  was  used  by  the  Rabbis  for  that 
period  of  time  which  extends  from  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  end  of  the  world .  (Thus  it  signi- 
fies. This  age  or  period  we  live  in  now. )  The  age 
of  Messiah  is  so  terme<l  in  i  John  iL  18:  'Little 


children,  it  is  the  last  time.'  St.  Paul  also  uses 
the  same  term,  2  Tim.  iii.  i  ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

I  wiU  poor  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and 
they  shall  prophesy.  This  prophecy  received  a 
partial  and  perhaps  a  special  fulfilment  on  that 
rentecost  morning ;  but  the  reference  extends  far 
beyond  that  solemn  time — over  a  multitude,  too, 
widely  different  from  those  few  inspired  ones. 
Joel,  when  he  first  uttered  the  wondrous  words, 
grasped  a  part,  but  only  a  part  of  their  meaning, 
for  his  vision  was  bounded  by  the  chosen  race 
He  conceived  a  time  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
should  descend  on  no  priestly  or  propliet  caste 
merely,  but  on  every  faithful  and  true  Israelite. 
St.  Peter,  taught  by  the  Spirit,  saw  the  grand 
prophecy  was  being  then  fulfilled,  and  dimly 
caught  sight  of  something  of  the  true  meaning  of 

*  the  Spirit  being  poured  out  on  all  flesh.'  It  was 
his  first  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  his  noble 
life — the  admission  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  covenant  promises.  At  no 
distant  date,  St.  Peter  was  to  declare  how  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  to  be  alike  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 

And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy.  This  part  of  the  famous  prediction 
of  Joel  was  amply  fulfilled  by  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Compare  such  passages  as  Acts  xxi.  9, 
which  speaks  of  the  four  virgin  daughteisof  Philip 

*  which  did  prophesy,'  and  xxi.  10,  where  Agabus, 
a  certain  prophet ,  came  to  Paul ;  and  sec  especially, 
I  Cor.  xiv.,  which  discusses  spiritual  gifts  in  such 
terms  as  plainly  show  how  widely  dilTused  was 
this  gift  of  prophecy  at  that  eventful  epoch  ;  and 
compare  also  i  Tim.  i.  18. 

Yoar  young  men  shall  see  visions.  Such  as 
Stephen  saw  in  the  judgment-hall  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vii.  55),  and  St.  Peter  on  the  house-top  by 
the  seaside  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.  10),  and  St.  Paul 
on  the  Damascus  road  (Acts  ix.  3)  and  in  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxii.  17). 

Yoar  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  As  per- 
haps John  when  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  at 
Patmos  (Rev.  i.  10). 

Ver.  18.  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
handmaidens  I  wiU  pour  oat  in  those  days  of 
my  BpiMt.  This  has  been  understood  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  slaves  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  who  became  Christians,  and  suffered 
and  endured  such  great  things  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  during  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  Upon 
even  these  poor  suffering  outcasts  of  society  would 
Hepour  His  Spirit  and  confer  His  wondrous  gifts. 

The  Hebrew  original,  taken  by  itself,  would 
bear  out  this  interpretation  ;  but  the  LXX.,  from 
which  St.  Peter  quotes,  shows  the  real  meaning 
of  the  passage  when  it  inserts  /*»i/  {my)  before  the 
words  servants  and  handmaidens.  It  is  no  mere 
slave  class  which  is  spoken  of  here  ;  it  is  but  a 
solemn  repetition  of  ver.  17.  The  Spirit  was 
indeed  to  be  poured  on  men  and  women,  but 
on  men  and  women  who  were  true  servants  and 
handmaidens  of  the  great  Master. 

Vers.  19,  20.  And  I  will  show  wonders  in 
heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; 
blood,  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke  .  .  .  before 
that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
The  Messianic  dispensation,  however,  has  two 
aspects — the  one  characterized  by  grace  and 
mercy,  the  other  by  judgpnent  and  punishment. 
Now  vers.  17  and  18  dwelt,  as  we  have  seen,  or. 
the  glorious  blessings  which  should  be  poured  on 
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those  who  should  acknowledge  Chfist ;  vers.  19 
and  20  in  plain  terms  tell  of  thS  awful  punishment 
which  awaits  those  who  should  deliberately  reject 
Him.  Pentecost  and  its  great  miracle — the  signal 
outpouring  of  grace  aim  power  on  the  early 
Christian  Church — was  a  /ar/ifl/ fulfilment  of  vers. 
17  and  18 — the  prophecy  of  the  blessing;  while 
the  fall  of  the  city,  the  unsurpassed  misery  and 
horror  which  attended  the  siege  of  JenL«ailem,  and 
the  concluding;  period  of  the  last  Jewish  war  with 
Rome,  and  its  crushing  result,  was  equally  a 
partial  fulfilment  of  vers.  19  and  20 — the  prophecy 
of  the  curse. 

But  neither  Pentecost  and  the  miraculous  powers 
bestowed  on  the  early  Church  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  fatal  siege  and  deadly  war  on  the  other  hand, 
has  exhausted  the  great  prophecy  of  Joel  which 
St.  Peter  took  up  and  repeated.  The  fulfilment 
began  surely  on  the  Pentecost  morning.  It  was 
strangely  carried  out  during  those  years  of  the 
Church's  early  powers.  Its  words,  which  tell  of 
suffering  and  o(  woe,  were  lit  up  with  the  lurid 
light  of  the  burning  city  and  temple.  But  though 
both  the  blessing  and  the  curse  have  received  .each 
of  them  a  mark^  fulfilment,  they  were  but  partial 
ones ;  the  full  accomplishment  still  tarries  and  will 
assuredly  precede  that  awful  day  of  the  Lord,  the 
time  of  which  is  known  to  the  Father  only. 

Ver.  21.  And  it  shall  come  to  paas,  that  who- 
Boever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  St.  Peter  here  winds  up  the  first 
division  of  his  discourse,  turning  from  theology  to 
life,  telling  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  ages 
the  name  of  Him  who  could  save  them  in  all  and 
through  all,  if  they  would  only  call  upon  Him. 

Second  Division  of  St.  Peter* s  Discourse^  22-28. 

St.  Peter  declares  the  name  of  that  Lord  who 
will  save  all  the  children  of  men  who  choose  to 
call  upon  Him. 

Ver.  22.  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  words 
'  of  Nazareth '  are  added  as  His  usual  designation 
among  the  Jews,  the  name  'Jesus'  not  being  an 
uncommon  one.    It  was  the  title  affixed  to  the  cross. 

A  man  approved  of  Ood  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs.  That  is,  a 
man  divinely  accredited  as  Messiah  by  His  wonder- 
ful works.  Gloag  well  quotes  Nicodemus'  argu- 
ment from  John  hi.  2  :  *  We  know  that  Thou  art 
a  Teacher  come  from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him.* 

Ver.  23.  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God. 
This  was  not  man's  work,  St.  Peter  says ;  but  all 
this  was  done  strictly  in  accordance  with  God's 
own  design — all  had  been  settled,  had  been  fore- 
seen by  Him. 

Foreknowledge  of  God.  This  indirectly  appeals 
for  support  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  which, 
with  an  awful  minuteness,  had  described  the  very 
details  of  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  (see  such  passages 
as  Isa.  Hi.  13-15,  and  liii.,  and  Zech.  xi.  12,  13, 
xii.  10,  xiii.  7). 

Ye  have  taken.  There  could  have  been  no 
public  condemnation  and  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
nad  not  the  people  acquiesced,  some  passively, 
some  even  with  noisy  approval,  in  their  rulers' 
stem  decision  to  get  rid  at  all  hazards  of  the 
hated  reformer  whom  they  feared  with  a  strange 
and  nameless  terror.  The  Roman  magistrate  was 
quite   indifferent,   rather   indisposed   to   proceed 


to  extremities  with  this  poor  winning  Jewish 
Teacher.  He  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  have  dis- 
missed the  accusation  of  the  priestly  party,  had 
not  the  PEOPLE  shown  by  their  behaviour,  that  in 
this  case  condemnation  would  be  a  popular  act ; 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  very  men  who,  perhaps 
without  much  thought,  had  joined  in  swelling  the 
cruel  shout,  *  Crucify  J  Jim,*  were  among  that 
Pentecost  crowd  listening  to  Peter  (see  Ewald, 
who  has  a  good  note  here). 

By  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  Blain. 
More  accurately  repdered,  *  By  lawless  hands,' — 
that  is,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Pilate  and 
the  Roman  soldiers  employed  in  the  crucifixion. 
But  these  lawless  hands  were  only  instruments, 
almost  unconscious  ones,  by  means  of  which  the 
deed  was  done.     The  guilt  of  it  is  yours, 

Ver.  24.  Whom  God  hath  raised  up.  '  Resur« 
rection.'  Peter  had  been  leading  up  all  the  time 
to  this  great  fact — the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  the 
remainder  of  his  discourse  (thirteen  verses)  dwells 
exclusively  on  this  theme.  So  much  hung  on  it. 
(i)  It  was  the  centre  of  that  grand  redemption 
scheme  Peter  and  others  were  beginning  to  catch 
faint  dim  glimpses  of.  The  Lord  whom  they  had 
known  on  earth,  was  indeed  risen  from  the  dead 
and  was  ruling  from  His  throne.  (2)  It  was  the 
pledge  of  man  s  immortality.  Dimly,  as  through 
a  glass  darkly,  the  leading  spirits  of  Israel,  as  we 
shall  see  in  David's  Psalm,  looked  on  to  an  end- 
less life  with  that  God  who  loved  them  and  held 
with  them  such  intimate  sweet  communion  ;  but 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  His  first 
preacher,  chased  away  all  the  mist  and  darkness 
which  hung  over  the  future,  for  they  had  seen  one 
like  themselves  die^  had  seen  J  Jim  again,  risen  from 
the  dead. 

Having  loosed  the  pains  of  death.  A  good 
deal  of  difficulty  has  been  raised  here  on  the 
question  of  the  apparent  inaccuracy  of  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  an  expression  in  Ps.  cxvL  3.  The 
Hebrew  words,  which  probably  St.  Peter  used  on 

this  occasion,  niD  v3n»  would  signify  cords  (or 


VT 


bands)  of  death,  St.  Luke,  in  his  report  of  the 
speech,  gives  the  LXX.  equivalent,  rkt  aSht^mt 
r»v  imtmrtVf  pains  of  death.  Though  the  figure 
used  would  be  somewhat  altered  if  the  original 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  had  been  preserved,  yet  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage  would  remain  the 
same.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  '  pains  of 
death,'  here  spoken  of  as  endiured  by  Jesus, 
would  seem  to  be,  that  death  was  regardedf  as  a 
painful  condition,  because  the  body  was  threatened 
with  corruption,  and  that  consequentlv  these  pains 
were  loosed  when  the  body  was  raised  ana  de- 
livered from  corruption  (comp.  Lechler) ;  or  in 
other  words,  'the  pains  of  death'  do  not  cease 
when  life  departs  :  they  follow  the  body  into  the 
grave ;  but  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  these  pains  of  death 
— corruption — were  loosed,  for  God  raised  Him  up. 

Because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it.  Death  could  have  no  real  power 
over  the  Holy  One,  who  is  deathless,  as  the  voice 
of  God  has  plainly  shown  in  the  words  of  the 
following  Psalm  (xvi.)  quoted  verbatim  from  the 
LXX. 

Ver.  25.  For  David  speaketh  concerning 
him.  To  show  it  was  no  new  idea  of  his,  that 
death  could  not  hold  the  'Holy  One  of  God,'  St. 
Peter  quotes  the  words  of  Ps.  xvi.,  where  David 
writes  of  the  sure  hope  of  a  joyous  future  life  with 
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God,  This  sure  hope  of  immortality  b  ihe  spirit 
of  Ibe  Fsatm ;  but  as  St.  Peter  shows  (and  also 
SL  Paul,  Acts  xiiL  36),  the  Gnt  and  primary 
instance  of  one  entering  into  eternal  life  must  be 
sought  in  the  person  of  one  so  raised  from  Ihe 
dead  before  corruption  could  seize  upon  the  dead 
one's  body.  This  is  what  happened  to  Pcii^i's 
crucilied  Master :  therefore  it  was  of  Him  thai  Ihe 
Holy  GhosI  by  the  mouth  of  Uavid  wrote. 

I  lartasw  ths  Lord  always  before  my  face. 
'I  foresaw'  signifies  simply,  'I  saw  the  Lord 
always  before  me. ' 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  did  my  heut  rejoice. 
These  words  describe  Messiah's  clad  conscious- 
Des*  on  earth  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father ;  foi 
an  eiprcswon  of  this,  compare  the  words  of  Jesus 
on  the  occasion  of  the  raismg  of  Lazarus  (St.  John 
xi.  41),   'I  know  thnt  Thou  hearest  me  always.' 


[CltAP.  II 
V,  LXX. 


sold),  whose  pre-eminent  dignity  in  man  the 
Hebrews  recc^ised  by  thb  paraphrase.  Words- 
worth remarks  that  this  paraphrase  of  the  LXX. 
of  'my  glory'  by  'my  tongue,'  was  very  appro- 
priate on  that  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  tongues  of  the  apostles  were  made  in- 
struments for  declaring  God's  glory  in  the  world. 

Moreover  nUo  my  flesh  wall  net  in  hope. 
Christ  expresses  H  is  confidence  that  His  veiy  flesh 
would  rest  in  thi  ^av/  in  sure  and  confident  hope. 
The  ground  of  this  hope  appears  in  the  nent  verse. 

Ver.  37.  Becaiue  tnon  wilt  not  leave  my  nnl 
In  hell.  This  was  the  Redeemer's  sure  confidence 
during  the  days  of  His  earthly  life.  It  may,  if  we 
will,  be  ouri  too ;  for  after  a  little  While  the  joyful 


a  of  the  Lord,  of  body 

will  be  the  inheritance  of  all  holy  and  humble 
men  of  heart.  His  soul  was  Dot  to  remain  in  Ihe 
icalm  of  the  dead.     Hell,  the  well-known  English 

trantlation  of  flui,  the  Hebrew  ^MB'i  b  unga- 

larly  unfortunate,  as  the  word  (Greek  and  Hebrew) 
simply  means  '  Ibe  abode  where  the  souls  of  the 
dead  dwell'  after  body  and  soul  are  separated  by 
death.  In  this  realm  will  remain  until  the  resur- 
Kclitai  morning,  the  souls  both  of  the  righteous 
and  ibe  wicked  though  widely  separate— the  one, 
however,  dwellirig  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  ; 
the  other,  in  those  of  the  unhappy  lost  ones,  wait- 
ingin  fear  for  judgment. 

Heitber  wilt  thon  inaBT  thine  Holy  One  to  Me 
oorrnption.  The  Beloved  One  of  God  was  not  to 
moulder  in  Ihe  grave,  was  not  to  share  in  that 
part  of  the  curse  of  Adam  which  told  man  he 
ihould  return  lo  dusL 

Ver.  18.  Thoa  hast  nude  known  to  me  the 
w^ra  of  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  Redeemer  on 
earth  are  still  being  expressed.     To  Him  in  His 


known  by  the  Father 


and  agony  of  the  cross,  when  He  bad  tasted  Ihe 
biticmess  of  death  in  all  its  fulness,  death  would 
be  powerless  to  hold  Him.  Tl«  ways  of  life  to 
Him  meant  the  resurrection  and  (be  ascension. 

Thon  ahalt  make  me  fnU  of  jay  with  thy 
oonntenance.  The  heart  of  man  cannot  realise 
that  joy  in  all  its  depth  and  fulness,  when  lo 
the  glory  which  the  Only-begoltcn  had  with  Ihe 
Father  before  Ihe  world  was,  was  added  the  glory 
of  the  world's  rederaplioo.  It  was  for  that  'joy 
which  WIS  set  before  Him,  that  He  endured  the 
cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  Ihe 
right  hand  of  Uie  throne  of  God' (Heb.  xii.  i). 

TSifrf  Division  of  St.  Peter's  Discourse,  19-36. 

The  preacher  shows  that  that  great  Psalm 
which  he  has  used  as  a  bulwark  of  his  argument 
respecting  Messiah,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
refer  to  Uavid,  or  in  (acl  to  any  one  but  Jesus. 

Ver.  39.  Let  me  tmHj  ipeak  nnto  yon  of  the 
pAtriaroh    David.      Freely    ('  (rei    nitd    oflen ' 
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Meyer  and  Ewald),  without  fear  of  being  thought 
unjust  to  the  great  memory  of  the  royal  patriarch, 
the  founder  of  the  kingly  house  of  Judah. 

That  he  is  both  &ad  and  buried,  and  his 
Bepulohre  is  with  ns.  This  was  a  notorious  fact. 
No  one  ever  pretended  that  King  David  had  risen  ; 
his  tomb  all  knew.  We  have  a  mention  of  the 
sepulchre  of  David  on  the  return  of  Judah  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  iii.  16).  His  resting-place  was 
violated  by  the  high  priest,  John  Hyrcanus,  and 
also  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  nrst  found  a 
treasure  of  money,  the  second  some  gold  furniture 
in  it.  Jerome  (end  of  4th  century)  tells  us  that 
the  tomb  was  visited  in  his  day. 

Ver.  30.  Therefore  being  a  prophet  '  In  the 
stricter  sense,  a  foreteller  of  future  events  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *  (Alford).  Jesus 
Himself  expressly  speaks  of  David  writing  *  in  the 
Spirit '  (Matt.  xxii.  43). 

And  knowing  that  Ood  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fmit  of  his  loins, 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Ghrist 
to  sit  on  his  throne.  The  words  of  the  prophet 
Nathan  to  King  David  are  here  referred  to  (2  Sam. 
vii.  12,  13).  In  Ps.  cxxxii.  ii,  12,  this  solemn 
promise  of  the  Most  High  is  expressly  referred  to. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  was  David's 
exact  idea  of  this  great  One  who  was  to  descend 
from  him.  From  the  words  of  Nathan's  pro- 
phecy, he  must  have  gathered  that  no  m^re  man 
among  his  descendants  could  ever  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  (2  Sam.  vii.  13), 
or  sit  upon  his  throney^  evermore  (Ps.  cxxxii.  12). 
We  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  psalmist 
king  did  connect  that  descendant  of  his,  of  whom 
he  spoke  '  in  the  Spirit '  in  such  strange  grand 
terms,  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  31.  He  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left 
in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruptioii. 
David  as  a  seer  looking  {vcftltt^)  into  the  far 
future,  wrote  of  this  great  Descendant  of  his— of 
whom  the  prophet  Nathan  had  spoken  as  estab- 
lishing the  throne  of  his  kingdom  yi?r  ever — as  One 
who  should  die  and  yet  should  not  see  corruption, 
for  He  should  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  32.  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up. 
Looking  back  to  ver.  24,  this  Jesus — whom  you  all 
knew  about  so  well — as  David's  descendant  has 
fulfilled  all  the  varied  details  of  this  marvellous 
prophecy  ;  for  as  you  know  He  was  dead,  He  is 
risen  again. 

Whereof  we  are  all  witnesses.  No  doubt  here 
pointing  to  the  *  hundred  and  twenty  '  on  whom 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  had  fallen,  who,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  crowds,  had  been  speaking 
in  the  many  tongues,  and  who  all  had  seen  the  Lord 
after  the  resurrection. 

Ver.  33.  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted.  Render  instead,  Therefore  being 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  quota- 
tion from  the  prophecy  of  Ps.  xvi,  which  related 
in  so  strangely  an  accurate  way  Messiah's  calm, 
joyful  confidence  that  death  should  have  no  abid- 
ing power  over  either  flesh  or  soul,  broke  short  off, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  middle  of  the  nth 
verse  of  the  Psalm,  with  a  general  expression  of 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  St.  Peter  now 
having  spoken  of  his  Master's  resurrection  and  of 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  respecting 
death  being  powerless  to  hold  Him,  takes  up  as 
it  were  the  interrupted  thread  in  the  Psalm,  and 
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proceeds  to  speak  of  the  exaltation  of  Messiah  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  where  the  Psalm  leaves  the 
*  Holy  One '  enthroned. 

And  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  From  His 
mediatorial  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Christ  poured  out  the  Spirit,  said  St  Peter,  on 
these,  as  ye  now  see,  just  as  He  promised  His  own 
when  He  was  with  them  on  earth  (comp.  John 
xiv.  16,  17,  XV.  26,  xvi.  7,  and  Acts  L  4). 

On  the  question  of  the  translation  '  to  the  ri^rht 
hand,'  this  construction  of  a  verb  of  motion  with 
the  dative  1^  )i|<«  ....  v^»»9xU  is  found  in 
classical  writers  only  among  the  poets,  though 
such  a  usage  occurs  in  later  writers.  The  un- 
doubted connection  with  the  concluding  words  of 
the  great  prophecy  of  Ps.  xvi.  (see  Ewald's 
masterly  paraphrase  of  the  whole  passage),  leads 
us  without  hesitation  to  adopt  this  rendering  in 
preference  to  the  usual  translation  '  by  the  right 
hand,'  with  many  of  the  best  of  the.  modem 
commentators,  Neander,  Olshausen,  De  Wette, 
Hackett,  Wordsworth,  etc. 

Vers.  34,  35.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into 
the  heavens:  bnt  he  saith  himself,  The  Lord 
said  nnto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  rifi^t  hand, 
until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstooL  The 
preacher,  here  fearful  lest  any  should  still  suspect 
that  King  David  was  the  One  spoken  of  through- 
out the  great  passage  he  had  been  quoting,  as  a 
climax  to  his  argument  quotes  King  David  s  own 
words  from  the  I  loth  Psalm,  where  the  psalmist 
king  speaks  more  clearly  and  fully  (than  in  Ps. 
xvi.)  about  the  throne  at  God's  right  hand,  and  by 
his  plain  unmistakeable  words  for  ever  sets  aside 
all  idea  that  in  the  famous  passage  of  the  i6th 
Psalm  he  was  writing  of  himself,  for  he  identifies 
the  One  who  should  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Eternal  as  his  Lord  (ver.  \\  as  the  looked-for 
Messiah  (vers.  1-7). 

The  I  loth  Psalm  is  quoted  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxii  43;  Mark  xii.  36).  *The  Saviour 
recognises  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  divine  inspiration  in  speak- 
ing thus  of  the  Messiah '  (Hackett). 

On  the  question  of  Christ  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  Dr.  Hackett  quotes  from  Prof. 
Stuart,  who  remarks :  *  In  the  New  Testament 
where  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  Divine  Majesty  (Heb.  i.  3),  or  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23,  and  Heb.  x.  12),  or  at 
the  ri^ht  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  2), 
participation  in  supreme  dominion  is  most  clearly 
meant  (comp.  I  Pet.  iii.  22;  Rom.  viiL  34; 
Mark  xvi.  19 ;  Phil.  ii.  6-11  ;  Eph.  i.  20-2J). 

Ver.  36.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assnrediy.  Conclusion  of  the  discourse.  The 
whole  of  this  first  apostolic  sermon  was  addressed 
to  Jews,  St.  Peter  in  his  argument  lays  little 
stress  on  the  miracles  of  the  Lord.  He  only 
alludes  to  them  in  passing,  and  argues  alone  from 
fulfilled  prophecy,  with  which  a  Jew  would  be 
familiar.  He  showed  from  a  passage  in  Joel, 
well  known  to  his  listeners,  that  the  outpouring;  ot 
the  Spirit  and  its  results,  which  they  had  just 
witnessed,  was  exactly  what  was  foretold  for  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  He  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  that  his  Master,  who  had  died  and  risen 
a^ain,  had  fulfilled  in  every  particular  the  strange 
prophecies  contained  in  two  famous  Messianic 
Psalms. 
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Ood  hath  made  that  same  Jeeus  .  .  .  Lord  and 
Christ  God  hath  made  Him  *  Lord  of  all '  (Acts 
X.  36)  bv  exalting  Him  to  His  right  hand,  and 
*  Christ  (the  Greek  ecjuivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
'Messiah,'  the  'Anomled*)  the  One  whom 
Israel  looked  forward  to  as  their  Deliverer  and 
Redeemer  for  time  and  eternity.  Meyer  and 
also  Gloag  well  remark  here,  that  whilst  on  earth 
Jfesus  was  equally  '  Lord  and  Christ,'  but  that  then 
He  was  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  having  emptied 
Himself  of  His  power  and  glory,  but  by  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  was  He  openly  declared  to 
be  so. 

Whom  ye  have  crucified.  These  words  in  the 
original  Greek  close  the  discourse.  This  glorious 
One,  now  reigning  with  all  power  from  His  throne 
at  the  right  hand  of  God, — Messiah  and  King, — is 
no  other  than  that  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified. 

Effect  of  the  First  Discourse  of  St.  Peter^  37-41. 

'  St  Luke  here  relates  what  was  the  fruit  of 
the  sermons,  that  we  may  know  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  displayed  not  merely  in  the  variety  of 
tongues,  but  in  the  hearts  too  of  those  who  heard  ' 
(Oavin). 

Ver.  37.  Kow  when  they  heard  this,  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart.  '  They '  does  not 
of  necessity  mean  all  who  heard  ;  but  the  sequel, 
which  speaks  of  three  thousand  baptized,  implies 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  hearers  were  affected. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  crucifixion,  when 
they  shouted  applause  or  stood  passively  by, 
the  people  repented  them  of  their  cruel  deed. 
Then  after  all  they  had  crucified  the  Messiah : 
would  He  from  His  throne  in  heaven  take 
vengeance  on  His  murderers? 

juid  laid  onto  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apoatlaa,  Men  and  brethren,  what  ahall  we  do  f 
In  the  bitter  sorrow  and  deep  regret  of  these  men 
for  what  they  had  done  or  allowed  to  be  done,  the 
words  of  Zech.  xii.  10  seem  to  have  received  a 
partial  fulfilment:  'And  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications  : 
and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitter- 
ness for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
first-bom.' 

Men  and  farethren.  This  friendly,  courteous 
address  showed  how  already  the  people's  hearts 
were  moved.  It  was  not  so  they  had  addressed 
them  before  St.  Peter's  sermon,  when  they 
contemptuously  mocked  them,  and  said,  '  These 
men  are  full  of  new  wine '  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  38-40.  The  exquisite  tact  and  courtesy  so 
marked  in  all  the  early  Christian  writings,  and 
especially  in  the  apostolic  letters  and  sermons 
we  possess,  is  very  remarkable  in  this  little  risumi 
of  the  first  gpreat  Christian  address.  St  Peter 
forbears  all  reproach,  for  they  were  fully  conscious 
now  of  what  they  had  done.  He  only  now  in- 
vited them  to  join  the  company  of  believers,  for 
the  glorious  promises  he  had  been  telling  them  of 
were  expressly  made  to  them  and  their  children. 

Bepent  The  Greek  word  ^ir«f«f{rsri  does 
not  signify  mere  sorrow  for  sin,  but  it  imports 
change  of  mind.  Alford  well  puts  it :  *  Here  the 
change  (was  to  be)  from  thinxing  Jesus  an  im- 
postor and  scorning  Him  as  one  crucified,  to 
oeing  baptized  in  His  name  and  looking  to  Him 
for  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit* 


Ver.  38.  Be  baptized.  The  rite  of  baptism  was 
well  known  to  the  Jews :  they  used  to  baptize 
proselytes  and  their  children. 

In  Uie  name  of  Jesus  Christ  Their  belief  in 
Jesus  was  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  be 
baptized  (Meyer).  Here  only  do  we  find  the 
expression  *  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  '  (i<ri) ;  in 
all  other  places  it  is  '  into  the  name'  (i*'f),  chap, 
viii.  16 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  etc.  ;  and  *  in  the  name* 
(i»),  chap.  X.  48.  It  has  been  suggested  (by  De 
Wette  and  also  Hackett)  that  the  usual  formula 
into  (i/f)  has  been  avoided  here  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  as  1/;  occurs  in  the  next  clause  (1/; 
al^ir«»),  *  for  the  remission.' 

Ver.  39.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you.  The 
promise  contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  viz. 
the  miraculous  gifts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit — 
a  characteristic,  as  far  as  regards  the  miraculous 
gifts,  of  the  first  days  of  the  age  of  Messiah. 

And  to  your  children.  Hackett  explains 
*  your  children  '  as  signifying  *  your  posterity  ;  * 
better,  however,  with  Alford  to  limit  it  *  to  your 
little  ones.' 

And  to  all  that  are  afar  oft.  Three  explana- 
tions of  this  are  given — (a)  Reference  to  place,  to 
all  the  Jews  who  do  not  dwell  in  Jerusalem  or  the 
Holy  Land — Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  {b)  Refer- 
ence in  point  of  time.  The  promise  is  not  only  to 
you  but  to  your  descendants  far  down  the  stream 
of  time,  (r)  To  the  Gentiles.  Of  these,  (r)  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one  to  be  preferred,  as  the  expres- 
sion, an  Old  Testament  one  (Zech.  vi.  15  ;  Isa. 
xlix.  I,  Ivii.  19),  is  constantly  used  to  describe 
the  Gentiles.  The  rabbinic  writers  also  employ 
it  as  synonymous  with  the  heathen  (Schottgen 
quoted  by  Hackett) ;  see  also  St.  Paul,  Eph.  ii. 
13,  17.  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Church  of  the  future,  although  as  a  fact  never  con- 
templated with  gratification  by  the  exclusive 
Hebrew  nation,  was  yet  constantly  taught  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  by  these  prophets  (see 
Micah  iv.  i  ;  Amos  ix.  12 ;  Isa.  h.  2,  3,  etc.  ; 
comp.  also  the  note  on  ver.  17). 

Even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 
An  expression  like  this,  a  recorded  saying  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  leads  to  the  certain  conclusion 
that  in  the  wise  counsels  of  God  some  are  called, 
while  others  are  left  out  of  the  divine  invitation. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  argue  on  the  justice  or  wisdom 
of  Him  whose  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His 
thoughts  our  thoughts,  when  He  deals  as  He 
pleases  with  His  creatures.  That  such  a  course 
of  action  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  we  see  of 
the  distribution  of  health  and  life,  power  and 
means,  among  men,  is  too  plain.  One  solemn 
lesson,  however,  lies  on  the  surface.  Awful  is  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  those  whom 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  Woe  be  to  them  if 
they  n^lect  the  blessed  invitation.  With  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  not  called,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Only  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  God,  who  in 
His  eternal  wisdom  has  placed  no  choice  before 
them,  is  a  Master  ever  tender  and  loving. 

Ver.  40.  With  many  other  words.  '  The  words 
cited  appear  to  be  the  concluding  and  inclusive 
summary  of  St.  Peter's  many  exhortations'  (Alford). 

Save  yourBelvee  from  this  untoward  genera- 
tion. This  should  be  rendered  (as  wttinn  is  pas- 
sive) :  Be  ye  saved  (by  God),  *  Lasset  euch  retten' 
(De  Wette). 

From  this  untoward  generation— that  is,  from 
that  wicked  Jewish  people  who  had  filled  up  tlie 
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cap  of  their  iniquity  by  the  murder  of  the  Holy 
One  and  Just,  and  who  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  siege  and  utter  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  polity,  took 
place  about  thirty-seven  years  after  the  day  on 
which  these  words  were  spoken.  Compare  our 
Lord's  words,  Luke  ix.  41,  ii.  29-32. 

Ver.  41.  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his 
word  were  baptized:  and  the  eame  day  there 
were  added  to  them  about  three  thonsand  Bonis. 
Several  commentators  remark  here,  that  as  during 
the  course  at  least  of  that  day  three  thousand 
persons  received  baptism,  this  great  multitude 
could  not  have  been  immersed^  especially  in  a  city 
like  Jerusalem,  where  the  supply  of  water  was  not, 
abundant.  This  first  baptism  probably  was  ad- 
ministered by  sprinkling  or  pouring.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  on  this  occasion  *  the  baptized*  could 
have  received  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  faith. 
In  this  case  instruction  must  have  followed  bap- 
tism. Olshausen,  quoted  by  Gloag,  remarks,  *  We 
may  see  it  was  not  dogmas  (as  a  preparation  for 
baptism)  upon  which  the  apostles  laid  stress,  but 
the  disposition  and  bent  of  the  mind.' 

'I  he  Church  of  the  First  Days  in  Jerusalem ^  42-47. 

St.  Luke  gives  us  in  these  few  verses  a  vivid 

and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  the 

faith.     The  believers  were  no  mere  handful  of 

men  and   women  now.     A  large  proportion  of 

the  three  thousand  who  had  been  baptized  at 

Pentecost  doubtless  were  dwellers  in  the  city,  and 

these  now  were  constantly  with  the  apostles,  hear* 

ing  from  them  what  the  Master  had  taught  His 

own  during   His  life  on  earth.      Daily  in   the 

Temple  observing  carefully  the  old  Jewish  ritual, 

and  then  meeting  together  in  the  eventide,  they 

would  eat   in  common   the  evening  meal,   and 

would   at   its   close    repeat    the   solemn    act  of 

breaking  bread   He   had    instituted   in   memory 

of  His  death.     And  thus  the  fame  of  the  new 

society  spread  abroad.     Their  simple,  generous, 

God-fearmg  life  ;  the  7vonders  and  signs  worked  by 

the  apostles;  the  strange,  touching  revelations  in  the 

many  languages  at  the  Pentecost  feast ;  and  above 

all,  the  memories  of  that  loving  Teacher,  so  well 

known    in  Jerusalem, — His  mysterious   powers. 

His  death.  His  resurrection,  which  was  the  central 

point  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles, — worked  on 

the  minds  of  men,  and  daily  fresh  converts  were 

added  to  the  rapidly-growing  church. 

Ver.  42.  And  they  continued  stedfastly.  The 
three  thousand  souls  converted  after  the  Pentecost 
feast..  The  whole  church  is  not  especially  men- 
tioned in  ver.  44. 

In  the  apostles*  doctrine.  Those  who  had  just 
joined  the  little  company  of  believers  in  Jesus 
naturally  sought  to  know  more  and  more  of  that 
Master  they  had  learned  to  love.  The  teaching 
of  the  apostles  would  especially  consist  in  rehears- 
ing the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  explaining  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  faith  so  far  as  they  were  at  that  time 
revealed  to  them. 

And  fellowship.  This  word  should  not  be 
coupled  with  the  apostles'  doctrine,  as  in  the 
Authorized  Version ;  the  rendering  should  be, 
^  and  in  fellffivship^  (»«^  r^  x««f*>r/a). 

Three  significations  have  been  proposed  for  this 
difficult  word — {a)  oneness  of  spirit,  brotherhood 
one  with  the  other ;  {b)  distribution  of  money  and 
lood  among  the  society;  (r)  communion  in  the 
sense  of  our  communion,  the  Lord's  Supper.     Of 


these,  (r)  would  seem  excluded,  as  this  sense  of  the 
word  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  before  the 
fourth  century;  {a)  and  {b)  are  both  admissible, 
but  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  sense  of  distribution 
of  money  or  necessaries  among  the  poor  in  such 
passages  as  Rom.  xv.  26,  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  and  also 
Heb,  xiii.  16,  seems  decisive  for  (^). 

And  in  breaking  of  bread.  Common  consent 
refers  this  expression  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this  time  the  Eucharist 
was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  repast.  There  is  no 
doubt  these  words  refer  to  a  meal  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  brethren,  accompanied  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  following  htre  the  example 
of  the  last  supper  of  the  Lord. 

And  in  prayers.  These  would  include  the 
beautiful  prayers  and  Psalms  of  the  old  Jewish 
ritual,  together  with  new  supplications  adapted 
to  the  new  dispensation,  in  which  Jesus  was 
invoked  as  King  and  God.  See  Acts  viii.  60, 
ix.  6,  xxii.  ID. 

Ver.  43.  And  fear  came  upon  every  souL  The 
general  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A  feeling 
of  awe  was  excited  even  among  those  who  did  not 
join  the  company  of  believers. 

And  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by 
the  apostles.  The  healing  of  the  lame  man  by 
Peter  and  John,  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  is  an 
instance  of  one  of  these. 

Vers.  44,  45.  The  question  of  'community  ot 
goods  in  the  early  Church'  is  discussed  in  Excursus 
(B)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

And  all  that  believed  were  together.  This 
means  that  they  assembled  together.  There  were 
probably,  even  at  this  early  period,  several  places 
of  assembly  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

And  had  all  things  conunon,  etc  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  live  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  life  lived  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
during  the  days  of  His  mmistry  on  earth,  when 
literally  they  had  all  things  common.  In  the 
Excursus  (B)  the  limitations  of  this  community 
of  goods  are  fully  considered.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  this  communism  among 
the  early  Christians  only  existed  at  Jerusalem,  and 
then  was  certainly  not  compulsory  or  universal 
even  in  the  first  days. 

Ver.  46.  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple.    The  wisdom  of  the  Church 
of  the  first  days  was  conspicuously  shown  in  their 
reverent  love  for  the  temple  of  their  fathers.    T*his, 
no  doubt,  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  their 
having  (as  we  read  in  the  next  (47)  verse)  favour 
with  all  the  people.    They  seemed  from  the  first 
to  have  grasped  the  idea  that  Christianity  as  taught 
by  Jesus  was  only  the  completion  of  true  Judaism. 
They  were  therefore  no  separatists ;  they  practised 
rigidly  the  rites  and  observances  of  the  old  national 
religion,  only  supplementing  these  in  private  with 
new  prayers  .and  hymns,  and  with  a  constant  repe- 
tition 01  the  sayings  of  their  Master,  daily  breakmg 
bread  together  in  remembrance  of  His  death  and 
Passion.      In  distant    lands,   among    great  and 
splendid  idol  temples,  in  the  midst  of  dissolute 
and  careless  peoples,  the  religion  of  the  Crucified, 
unfettered  by  sacred  or  patriotic  memories,  rapidly 
developed,  throwing  off  gradually  but  quickly  the 
many  restrictions  which  Judaism  in  its  exclusive 
spirit  presented  to  any  wide  and  rapid  develop- 
ment.    Men  like  Paul  and  ApoUos  laid  their  rites 
and  ordinances  tenderly  aside,  never  irreverently, 
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perhaps  even  sorrowfully  :  but  the  Spirit  led  them 
at  last  to  feel  these  things  had  done  their  work. 

And  breaking  breaid  from  hoiue  to  house, 
llie  remark  of  Neander  admirably  explains  these 
words.  A  single  room  would  no  longer  con- 
tain the  present  number  of  converts  (in  Jerusa- 
lem). In  addition  to  their  daily  resort  to  the 
Temple,  they  met  in  smaller  companies  at  different 
places,  where  they  received  instruction  from  their 
different  teachers,  and  prayed  and  sang  together, 
and  as  members  of  a  common  family  closed  their 
meeting  with  a  meal,  at  which  bread  and  wine  were 
distributed  in  memory  of  the  Saviour's  last  supper 
with  His  disciples. 

With  gladness.  The  calm,  serene  cheerfulness 
of  the  early  Christian,  even  in  times  of  bitter  per- 
secution, was  ever  a  subject  of  much  remark. 
The  intense  fervour  of  the  faith  of  these  early 
converts  caused  them  to  r^ard  with  comparative 
indifference  everything  connected  with  this  life ; 
indeed,  the  desire  '  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ' 
at  times  led  these  devoted  confessors  so  recklessly 
to  court  death  and  agony  as  to  call  forth  remon- 
strances from  their  more  famous  teachers. 

Ver.  47.  Added  to  the  church.  The  balance 
of  authorities  is  rather  against  admitting  '  to  the 
church  *  in  the  text.  The  sense  of  the  passage,  if 
the  word  be  omitted,  would  remain  unaltered. 
The  word  \tL%y.n9\my  churchy  is  a  favourite  one  with 
the  author  of  the  Acts.  It  occurs  in  this  book 
(savs  Wordsworth)  about  twenty  times. 

Snoh  as  should  be  saved.  The  Greek  word 
here,  v«vf  ^t^9/Aif»vt,  should  be  rendered  simply 
the  fiwed—thsLt  is,  those  who  were  escaping  day  by 
day  from  the  evil  around  them,  and  taking  refuge 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Church  (Wordsworth).  The 
English  Version  h^  been  chargeil  here  with  a 
strong  Calvinistic  bias,  implying  that  those  who 
were  predestined  to  be  saved  were  being  brought 
gradually  into  the  -pale  of  salvation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, dear  that  no  doctrinal  prejudice  was  the 
source  of  the  error  here,  as  all  the  early  English 
versions  except  that  of  Wickliffe  have  it. 

ExcuBsus  A.  On  the  Pentecostal  Miracle. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  first  part  of  the 
work  of  the  divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  completed  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by 
the  Father  to  the  *  hundred  and  twenty  *  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  A  special  grace  and 
power  was  doubtless  conferred  on  those  on  whom 
the  Spirit  had  descended ;  but  the  special  power  then 
conferred  was  soon  withdrawn  from  men,  the  grace 
then  given  remained  for  ever  with  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  special  grace  included  a  certai  n  power 
to  work  miracles— a  power,  though  (comparatively 
speaking),  rarely  usecl  even  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
which  was  gradually  withdrawn.  In  the  Fathers, 
very  few  authenticated  instances  are  given  of 
miracles  worked  by  men  on  whom  the  Spirit  was 
not  specially  poured  at  Pentecost.  The  first 
leaders  of  the  followers  of  the  Crucified,  owed  to 
*  the  Spirit  *  that  high  wisdom  which  enabled 
them  to  lay,  with  sucn  rare  skill,  such  generous 
devotion  and  true  love,  the  first  stories  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Spirit,  too,  we  may  affirm, 
teaching  them  all  things,  bringing,  too,  all 
things  which  the  Master  had  said,  into  their 
remembrance,  guided  them  when  they  wrote  those 
holy  memoirs  and  letters  men  call  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     Wc  are  tempted  to  forget  the 


grander  issues  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  in  the 
special  gift  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
apparent  result  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the 
speaking  with  tongues ;  but  this  was  merely  the 
expression  of  deep  thankfulness,  the  glorious 
utterance  of  grateful  hearts  conscious  of  the  mighty 
change  wrought  in  them  by  the  Spirit  sent  from 
heaven.  This  gift  of  tongues  was  one  of  the  special 
miraculous  powers  bestowed  at  Pentecost  on  the 
*  hundred  and  twenty '  disciples  then  assembled 
together,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ecstatic  ex- 
pression of  thanks  and  praise  to  God.  The  speaker, 
rapt,  though  not  losing  all  command  of  himself, 
not  always  fully  conscious  of  what  he  was  uttering, 
poured  out  his  ecstatic  stream  of  praise,  thanking 
God  for  His  glorious  mighty  works,  in  words,  in 
a  language  not  usually  comprehended  by  the  by- 
standers. 

These  utterances  often  needed  an  interpreter. 
At  times  the  speaker,  we  know,  interpreted  for 
himself,  but  generally  the  gift  of  interpretation  of 
these  ecstatic  sayings  was  bestowed  on  another. 
We  are  told  one  spoke  (in  tongues),  and  another 
interpreted.  The  miracle  of  the  *  gift  of  tongues/ 
as  described  on  that  memorable  Pentecost,  really 
differed  in  few  particulars  from  those  strange  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  St.  Paul  writes  of  in  his 
First  Corinthian  Epistle.  The  *  tongues'  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  needed  an  interpreter,  either 
the  speaker  himself  or  else  some  other  inspired 
person,  as  the  utterances  were  in  a  language  not 
understood  by  the  bystanders.  At  that  *  Pentecost, ' 
however,  no  such  interpreter  was  needed.  The 
inspired  ones  spoke  then  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,  in  new  languages  certainly ;  but  on  that 
occasion  each  new  language  was  addressed  to 
groups  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  familiar  with  the 
sounds.  Then  we  read  how  the  Greek-speaking 
Jew  heard  one  inspired  man  proclaiming  the  glori- 
ous words  of  his  Saviour  God  in  his  own  Greek. 
The  strangers  of  Rome  and  Italy  listened  to  an- 
other uttering  the  same  praises  in  their  familiar 
Latin.  The  eastern  pilgrim  caught  the  same 
strange,  beautiful  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing spoken  by  others  of  that  inspired  company  in 
the  different  oriental  dialects  they  knew  so  well. 
In  this  particular  onW  differs  the  *  gift  of  tongues* 
we  read  of  on  that  first  Pentecost  after  the  Lord 
had  risen,  from  the  *  gift  of  tongues '  spoken  of  at 
such  length  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiv.).  The  first 
instance  of  this  new  and  marvellous  power  needed 
no  subsequent  interpretation.  The  new  language 
in  which  each  utterance  was  conveyed  on  that 
occasion  was  comprehended  by  each  group  of 
listeners  at  once.  We  are  led,  then,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  one  of  the 
special  powers  bestowed  when  the  Spirit  descended 
at  Pentecost ;  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  permanent 
and  abiding  power  with  any  one,  but  was  used  in 
those  days  when  the  revelation  of  the  power  of 
Christ  came  for  the  first  time  in  all  its  awful  truth 
upon  the  disciples,  to  enable  them  better  to  pour 
out  their  new  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
These  glorious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  uttered 
at  times  in  dialects  known  and  familiar  to  some 
among  the  bystanders,  as  at  this  Pentecost ;  at  times 
the  Spirit  seems  to  have  given  them  utterance  in  a 
language  no  one  present  understood :  in  that  case 
needing  an  interpreter  (l  Cor.  xiv.).  But  it  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  early  record  to  sup- 
pose this  'gift  of  tongues'  was  a  power  of  speak- 
ing in  various  languages,  to  be  used  by  the  first 
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believers  when  they  preached  the  Gospel  in  distant 
lands ;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles,  nor 
in  early  ecclesiastical  history,  is  any  intimation 
given  that  the  *  Twelve*  or  the  'hundred  and 
twenty,'  or  any  of  the  converts  to  Christianity 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  resurrec- 
tion,  were  supematurally  endowed  with  power  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  different  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned.  On  the  contrary,  the  cur- 
rently-received interpretation  of  Acts  xiv.  1 1  points 
to  St.  Paul,  *  who  spoke  with  tongues  more  than 
all,'  not  understanding  the  dialect  of  Lycaonia. 
St  Jerome,  too,  tells  us  St.  Paul  was  accompanied 
by  Titus  as  an  interpreter  (Estius  on  2  Cor.  xL) ; 
and  Papias  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii.  39)  writes  of  Peter 
as  attended  by  Mark,  who  acted  in  a  like  capacity 
in  the '  missionary  journeys  of  that  great  apostle. 
In  the  early  Fathers  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
'gift  of  tongues,'  there  is  an  almost  total  silence. 
To  them  evidently  it  was  no  mere  power  of  speaking 
in  various  languages ;  it  was  something  quite  di^ 
ferent,  something  they  could  not  understand  or 
explain,  and  which  had  evidently  ceased  when 
the  (\rst  generation  of  believers  had  passed  away. 
One  famous  inspired  passage  already  quoted  from 
the  First  Corinthian  Epistle  forbids  any  notion  of 
this  power  being  used  for  teaching  purposes  in 
their  own  congregation  at  home  in  Corinth,  and 
totally  excludes  dl  idea  of  the  'tongues'  as  an 
instrument  for  missionary  work  among  strange 
peoples  abroad  ;  for  its  chief  characteristic  is  that 
It  is  unintelligible.  The  man  speaks  mysteries, 
pra]^,  blesses,  gives  thanks  in  the  Spirit,  btU  no 
on€  understands  him. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  first  days, 
— bestowed  on  the  Church  for  a  definite  purpose, 
— when  the  apostles  and  those  who  had  learned 
Christ  from  their  lips  had  passed  away,  were 
gradually  but  quickly  withdrawn  from  men.  And 
among  these  supernatural  powers  we  can  believe 
that  the  earliest  withdrawn  were  those  new  tongues 
first  heard  in  their  strange  sweetness,  needing  then 
no  interpreter  on  that  Pentecost  morning — those 
tongues  which  during  the  birth-throes  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  utterance  to  the  rapturous  joy  and 
thankfulness  of  the  first  believers.  They  were  a 
power  though  which,  if  misused,  might  lead  men 
to  confusion,  to  feverish  dreamings,  to  morbid 
imaginings,  to  a  condition  of  thought  which  would 
utterly  unfit  men  and  women  for  the  stem  and 
earnest  duties  of  their  several  callings ;  in  a  word, 
would  lead  to  a  life  unreal  and  unhealthy.  And 
so  that  chapter  of  sacred  history  which  tells  of 
these  communings  of  men  with  the  unseen,  which 
speaks  of  those  thrilling  moments  of  rapt  joy,  of 
those  sweet,  unearthly  utterances  which  now  and 
again  beautified  with  a  beauty  not  of  earth  the 
lives  of  those  brave  witnesses  who  first  set  the 
example  of  giving  up  all  for  the  love  of  Christ — 
that  chapter  was  closed  for  ever,  perhaps  even 
before  those  '  hundred  and  twenty'  and  the 
generation  who  had  listened  to  their  words  had 
fallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Excursus  is  mainly  taken 
from  a  paper  contributed  by  one  of  the  editors  of  this 
Commentary  on  the  *  Acts '  to  the  Bible  Educator 
on  the  whole  question  of  this  miracle,  and  on  some 
of  its  results.  See  also  Professor  Plumptre*s  exhaus- 
live  article^  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  Gift  of  Tongues ;  also  for  a  different  view 
from  that  advocated  above,  compare  Bishop  Words- 


worths  interesting  comment  on  this  passage  of  the 
*Acts.*  DeWette,  Apostelgcschichte,  pp.  23-36, 
ed.  1 870,  gives  an  able  summary  of  the  views  of  that 
school,  which  assumes  that  all  accounts  of  miraculous 
interference  are  simply  mythic. 

Excursus  B.  On  the  Question  whether 
'  Community  of  Goods  '  was  the  Prac- 
tice GENERALLY  AMONG  THE  EARLY  CHRIS* 
TIANS. 

On  first  reading  the  little  descriptive  pictures  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  days  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  in  chap.  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  32-35,  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  first  believers  literally  carried  out 
such  charges  of  the  Master  as,  '  Sell  that  ye  have, 
and  give  alms ;  provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not  * 
(Luke  xii.  33),  and,  '  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
thy  way  and  s^ll  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ; 
and  come  and  follow  me'  (Matt.  xix.  21).  But, 
on  careful  examination  of  other  early  Christian 
records  contained  in  these  same  '  Acts, '  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  quickly  seen 
that  this  community  of  goods  could  not  have  been 
general,  even  in  the  little  Jerusalem  congrc^tion, 
for  [fl)  the  story  of  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira — an  episode  in  the  early  Church  which 
must  have  happened  very  soon  after  the  Pentecost 
miracle— shows  most  clearly  that  this  giving  up  of 
possessions  into  a  common  stock  was  no  necessary 
condition  of  Christian  membership.  No  rule  of 
this  nature  existed  in  the  early  Church  ;  no  such 
apostolic  injunction  was  ever  hinted  at.  '  Whilst 
(thy  possession)  remained,'  said  St.  Peter  to 
Ananias,  '  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?'  Ananiu 
might  have  retained  any  part  of  it  he  wished,  and 
still  have  remained  a  member  of  the  JeruauBdem 
congregation.  His  sin,  for  which  he  was  so 
terribly  punished,  consisted  in  his  pretending  to 
give  more  than  he  really  had  done,  {b)  Some 
fourteen  years  later  (Acts  xii.  12)  we  find  Mary, 
the  mother  of  John  and  Mark — evidently  a  person 
of  consideration  and  authority  in  the  Church — 
possessing  a  house  of  her  own  in  the  city.  The 
action  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  da3r8  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  in 
this  matter  of  community  of  goods  was  no  attempt 
to  engraft  on  the  new  society  any  rigid  ascetic  rule 
of  life,  such  as  was  practised  by  the  Essene  sect 
among  the  Jews.  It  was  simply  a  loving,  longing 
wish  to  continue  with  as  little  difference  as  possible 
the  simple,  self-denying,  unworldly  life  which 
Jesus  led  with  His  disciples  while  on  earth.  It 
was  an  earnest  striving  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
such  commands  as  we  find  in  St.  Luke  xii.  33,  of 
which  commands  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the 
apostles  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  teaching  an 
enlarged  interpretation.  The  community  of  ^xxls 
among  the  early  Christians,  apparently  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Jerusalem,  was  not  universal 
even  there,  and  with  the  fall  and  destruction  of 
the  city  (a.d,  70),  if  not  before,  ceased  to  be  a 
practice  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  inspired  teaching  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  clearly  shows  us  what  was  the  yiew 
taken  by  men  like  St.  J^mes  and  St.  Paul  of  this 
question  of  property.  They  evidently  had  no  idea 
of  a  general  sharing  of  possessions  among  Chris- 
tians, and  never  publicly  urged  on  their  converts 
a  renunciation  of  their  rank  or  property ;  on  thit 
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contrary,  they  pressed  home  to  all — poor  and  rich, 
bond  and  free — the  duty  of  doing  their  best  for 
their  Master  and  their  brother  in  that  state  of  life 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  providence  of 
God.  It  is  true  that  they  urged  everywhere  dn 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  on  Gentile  as  well 
as  Jew,  the  severe  high  view  of  life  instead  of  the 
low  and  self-indulgent  one  ;  yet  they  everywhere 
acknowledge  and  accept  orders  and  degrees  among 
men  as  the  wise  arrangements  of  Almighty  God. 
Paul  even  declines  to  interfere  with  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  (Epistle  to  Philemon),  preferring 
to  leave  the  correction  of  this  terrible  exaggeration 
of  class  privil^e  to  the  inevitable  action  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Whether  Paul  addresses  one  particular  church 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  2  5  2  Cor.  ix.  5-7),  or  a  group  of 
churches  (Gal.  ii.  lo),  or  a  prominent  disciple 
(I  Tim.  vi.  17,  and  Philemon),  his  teaching  ever 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  rich  and  poor, 
high-bom  and  low-bom,  in  their  several  positions, 
were  reckoned  among  the  congregations  who 
believed  in  Jesus.  Even  the  austere  and  ascetic 
James,  who  certainly  witnessed  and  most  probably 
shared  in  the  primitive  community  of  goods  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  repeatedly  rebukes  the  rich  and 
powerful,  not  for  pdssesiing^  but  for  fnisusittg 
wealth  and  position  (James  ii.  1-9,  iv.  13-17, 
V.  1-5). 

It  IS  no  baseless  theory  which  sees  as  the  result 
of  this  community  of  goods,  existing  so  generally 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church,  the  extreme  distress 
which)  as  early  as  the  year  a.d,  43,  prevailed 
among  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  In  spite  of  the 
most  generous  exertions  of  '  the  brethren '  in 
Rome^  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  thb 
deep  poverty  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  last 
(that  is,  till  A.D.  70,  when  the  city  was  destroyed) 
in  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom.  Constant 
reference  to  the  extreme  poverty  among  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  occurs  in  the  busy  life  of 
St.  Paul  (see  Acts  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17  ;  Gal.  ii.  10  ; 
Uom.  XV.  26 ;   l  Cor.  xvi.  i  ;   2  Cor.  viii.  4-14, 


ix.  I- 12).  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  first 
great  missionary  leaders  —  men  like  Paul,  and 
Barnabas,  and  Luke,  giii<Ied  as  they  were  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — were  deterred  by  the  sjxictacle  of 
helpless  poverty  presented  by  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  from  sanctioning  in  other  cities  an 
enthusiasm  which  led  men,  through  a  desire  of 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  self-denying  com- 
mands of  their  Master,  to  throw  up  those  grave 
and  weighty  responsibilities  which  accompany 
wealth  and  position,  and  thus  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  helpless  dependence  ;  for  they 
saw  in  such  a  community  all  manly  self-reliance, 
all  generous  effort,  would,  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, gradually  cease  to  exist. 

A  deadly  torpor,  such  as  seems  to  have  crept 
over  and  paralyzed  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  would 
by  degrees  have  destroyed  the  energy  of  every 
Church  whose  members,  by  voluntarily  renounc- 
ing rank  and  home  and  wealth,  sought  literally 
to  fulfil  their  Lord's  commands.  Other  ages  have 
witnessed  attempts  more  or  less  noble,  even 
though  mistaken,  to  revive  the  Jerusalem  dream  of 
a  life  where  should  exist  no  distinctions  of  *  order  * 
and  class,  and  where  literally  all  things  should  be 
possessed  in  common  ;  but  every  such  attempt  has 
failed  ;'  sometimes  ending  in  wild  disorder,  some- 
times producing  a  society  whose  life  and  aims 
seemed  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teaching  and 
the  mind  of  Christ»  I  need  scarcely  allude  here  to 
the  vows  of  poverty  and  self-renunciation  of  the 
famous  Franciscan  order,  and  to  the  hopes  of  its 
generous  and  devoted  founder,  Francis  of  Assisi — 
vows,  alas  !  too  often  broken  ;  hopes,  alas !  cruelly 
deccivetl. 

The  estimate  of  Paul  and  his  brother  apostles 
was  the  true  one  ;  they  judged  rightly  when  they 
declined  to  interfere  with  the  established  order  of 
things  among  civilised  peoples,  or  to  recognise  in 
any  way  a  state  of  society  which,  however  l>eauti- 
ful  in  theory,  in  practice  would  effectually  bar  all 
progress,  and  which  would  only  result  in  confusion 
and  misery. 


I 

2 


Chapter  III. 

Tlu  First  Miracle  of  Peter  and  of  John — Tlie  Second  Sermon  of  Peter. 

NOW  Peter  and  "John  *  went  up  together  ^  "^  into  the  temple  «y^^-  3^.^^^ 
at  ''the  hour  of  prayer,  being  'the  ninth  hour.     And  a  ^l^^^u"' 


I.  13,  vni.  14 


certain  man  ^'  lame  from  his  mother's  womb  was  carried,  ^  whom  ^  se"ch*i'i  6 
they  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beauti-  ^M;/7;xJii 

3  ful,  *  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple;  Who    ^;^,**k^;^t 
seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into  the  temple,  asked  an  /ch!xiv% 

4  alms."     And  Peter,  'fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  ^^^'lu  ,^^5 

5  said,  Look  on  us.     And  he* gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  ^Sjo. ix.s 

6  to  receive  something  of  them.     Then  Peter  said,  '  Silver  and  iLtr.ifJ.^7^ ^ 
gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee:'  '"In  the  /i^cor. 

m  Ch.  iv.  10  (Gk.).     So  ver.  16 ;  ch.  iv.  30.    Cp.  ch.  ix.  34. 


VI.  10 


^  were  going  up  together 

'  but  what  i  have,  give  I  thee 


'  to  receive  an  alms 
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7  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up*  and  walk.    And  he  *c?'jdJ!!7i*' 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  lifted  him  up :  and  immediately  ^ok!  M*i^at!* 


etc. 


8  his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength,  And  he    leaping  up  ^ch^'jjf'^ 
stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  ''^^S* 
g  walking,  and  "  leaping,  and  praising  God.     And  *"  all  the  people  'S'^s^** 

10  saw  him  walking  and  praising  God  :  And  they  ^knew  that  it    J"^-*^^ 
was  he  which  *  sat  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple :  's^'iif^.'^ 
and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  «Riaheras 
had  happened  unto  him.  \^^ ''  ^ 

1 1  And  as  the  lame  man  which  was  healed*  ^held  Peter  and  ^jodLil!^ 
John,  all  the  people  ran  together  unto  them  in  ^  the  porch  that  ** jS'vu!  k 

12  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering.  And  when  Peter  saw  Sl'i^xvi! 
I/,  he  '  answered  unto  the  people,  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  jrM*t.  xjt.19. 

xxvu.  9 ; 

ye  at  this  ?  •  or  why  '  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by    mic  «▼.  i. 
our  own  power  or  "holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk?    9o;Mk.xy. 

r  1       r  V  r^  ii;Lu.XXUl. 

13  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  «8.  ao^ai; 
our  fathers,  hath  "'glorified  his  Son  Jesus;'  whom  ye  'deli-  ^-^^s^g 
vered  up,  and  -^denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  'when  he  *f° Jj***"** 

14  was  determined  to  ''let  htm  go.  But  ye  denied  *the  Holy*^^^^*- 
One  and  ^the  Just,  and  '^ desired  a  murderer  to  be  'granted  ^g^jjjyjj; 

15  unto  you  ;  And  killed  the  -^Prince  of  ^life,  whom  *God  hath  ^^i.^.**' 

16  raised  •  from  the  dead  ;  whereof  we  are  •  witnesses.     And  *his    \%^'^l, 
name  '  through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this  man  strong,  ''Izi'^^^^ 
whom  ye  see  and  know :  yea,  '  the  faith  which  is  by  him  hath    5ij*,5   *" 
given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all.  '^^-^^^ 

17  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  '"'through  ignorance  ye  did  it/^^h'n^io 

18  as  did  dXso  your  "rulers.  But  those  things^  which  God  "^ before //?J! v. n. 
had  showed  •  ^  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,'®  ^  that  Christ "  .  94. 

19  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.  ''Repent  ye  therefore,  and'  48.  "^ 
'he  converted,  that  your  sins"  may  be  'blotted  out,  when  the  i sJm'»l ix. 
times  of  refreshing  "  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  iwSo  jo.  xvi. 

3  *    cb  ziii 

20  And  he  shall  send"  Jesus  Christ,  which  "before was  preached    'iiiCor.i 

8*     («p.  9 

21  unto  you  :  "Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of    Cor.ui.  14, 

15.    See  I 

'^^ restitution  **  of  all  things,  which 'God  hath  spoken  by  the    Tim.«. «3. 

n  See  Jo.  iii.  x.   ^  ^  <•  Ver.  94  (Gk.).    So  ch,  ii.  93,  vt.  98. 

/Ch.  xvii.  3,  xxvi.  93  ;  i  Pet.  i.  10, 11.    See  Lu.  xxiv.  97.       f  Cp  Heb.  ii.  10.  r  So  ch.  ii.  38. 

s  See  Lu.  xxiL  39.  /See  Ps.  Ii.  i.  wVer.  18. 

vCh.  i.  II.  wSee  Mat  xvii.  zx.  xSee  Lu  i.70. 


*  Some  ancient  authorities  omit  *  rise  up.* 

^  All  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  the  lame  man  which  was  healed. 
Text  should  read  simply^ '  And  as  he  held.' 

*  why  marvel  ye  at  this  man  '  his  servant  Jesus 

^  whom  God  raised  *  which  God  showed  beforehand 

^®  Most  ancient  authorities  read  instead  of  ^  his  prophets '  *the  prophets,'  and 
instead  of  Christ '  *  his  Christ.' 

"  more  literally^  *and  turn  again,  that  your  sins,'  etc, 

'2  the  times  of  refreshing 

>*^  And  that  he  may  send 

'*  <ir  *  the  times  of  restoration.' 
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23  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  ^  since  the  world  began.     For -^  |^*^j^":j- 7° 
Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers/*  'A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  *g^S;f.^;;i^. 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;    Jfi;J(f*j,iso 
''him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  ^t^Ma^ 

23  you.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  which  will  not  3*  Sam  iii. 
hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  **  from  among  the  people,    ^i  H;b*"xi. 

24  Yea,  and  all  the  *  prophets  from  *  Samuel  and  those  that  follow  ^  gj'Rom.  ix. 
after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  ''foretold*^  of    &l'ch\39. 

25  these  days.  Ye  are  ^  the  children  "  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  cllS.  xX 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra-  (;<Jn.  xir.3. 
ham,  ''And  in  thy  seed  shall  'all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  '15.  ^   *"' 

26  *  blessed.     Unto  you  -^  first  God,  *^  having  raised  up  his  Son,*'    RoiiLi.'i6/ 
Jesus,"  sent  him  to  *  bless  you,  in  '  turning  away  every  one  gf    Mat.  x.  5, 6, 


you  from  his  iniquities. 


/-See  ch.  u.  94. 


k  Vcr.  95. 


i  Rom.  xi.  26     So  Mat.  i.  21 ;  ch.  v.  31. 


XV.  24 ;  Lu. 
xxiv.  47 ;  ch. 
xiii.  26,  32, 

33- 


**  The  words  '  unto  the  fathers '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  authorities, 

*•  shall  be  completely  destroyed 

*'  Instead  0/*  foretold '  the  ancient  authorities  read  *  told.* 

"  ye  are  the  sons  *•  having  raised  up  his  servant 

*•  Many  oj  the  ancient  authorities  omit  *  Jesus.* 


Heeding^  the  Lame  Man  hy  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  I- 1 1. 

The  writer  of  the  'Acts,'  after  describing  the 
inner  life  of  the  new  society,  takes  up  the  thread 
of  the  story  again.  He  had  spoken  (ver.  46)  of 
the  daily  attendance  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  mentioned  the  many  signs  and 
wooaen  which  were  being  worked  by  the  apostles 
(ver.  43) ;  and  now  he  ^ves  in  detail  an  account 
of  one  of  their  daily  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  aposUes  happened  to  do  one 
of  those  wondrous  works  referred  to  (ver.  43). 

Ver.  I.  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into 
the  temple.  These  two  apostles  are  constantly 
mentioned  as  being  together  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the  '  Acts.' 
They  were  sent  by  Christ  to  prepare  the  upper 
room  for  the  last  Passover.  They  were  most 
probably  both  present  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas. 
They  both  followed  Christ  Qohn  xxi.)  after  His 
appearance  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  They  are 
together  here  m  the  Temple.  They  are  afterwards 
sent  out  together  to  confirm  the  Samarian  con- 
verts; but  after  chap.  viii.  14,  although,  as 
Wordsworth  remarks,  St.  Peter  is  mentioned  in 
this  book  nearly  fort^  times  after  the  occurrence 
referred  to  (chap,  viii.),  St.  John  never  appears 
again.  Most  likely  St.  John  about  that  time 
ceased  to  be  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City. 

At  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour. 
This  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  Of  the  three  different 
hours  of  prayer,  this  was  the  favourite  time  for 
the  Jews  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  as  the  busiest 
time  in  the  day  was  over,  and  it  happened  just 
before  the  evemng  (the  principal)  meal  of  the  day 
(see  Ewald). 

Ver.  2.  A  certain  man  lame  fh>m  hia  mother*B 
womb  wai  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at  the 


gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beantif ul,  to 
asdL  alma  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple. 
Martial  (i.  112)  tells  us  of  beggars  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heathen  temples. 
Chrysostom  recommends  this  practice  as  regards 
Christian  charities.  In  the  Roman  Catnolic 
churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  one  or  more 
beggars,  usually  cripples,  constantly  sit  in  the 
church  porch  asking  charity  from  all  who  enter. 

The  temple.  A  short  description  of  the  Temple 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  wil) 
bring  those  events  which  are  related  in  the  *  Acts  * 
as  happening  in  the  Temple,  more  vividly  before 
our  eyes.  Solomon's  *  House  *  had  been  com- 
pletely destrojred  in  the  Babylonian  war ;  on  the 
return  from  captivity,  a  second  Temple  was  built. 
Herod  the  Great  restored  the  second  'House' 
completely,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  it ;  his 
successors  went  on  with  the  work  of  adorning  and 
beautifying  for  the  period  of  about  forty-six  years 
referred  to  by  John  xi.  20.  Outwards,  and  in 
its  decorations  within,  it  was  perhaps  not  inferior 
to  Solomon's  '  House '  (its  moveable  furniture  and 
vessels  were  not  wrought  of  the  same  costly  mate- 
rials), and  at  this  time  it  was  one  of  the  most 
stately  buildings  in  the  world.  The  outward  face 
of  the  Temple,  looking  at  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  our  Lord  did  that  last  week  of  His 
earthly  life  (Matt,  xxiv.),  'wanted  nothing  that 
was  likely  to  surprise  men's  minds  or  their  eyes  ; 
for  it  was  covered  over  with  plates  of  gold, 
which,  at  the  first  rising  of  the  sun,  reflected  back 
such  a  splendour  as  compelled  those  who  forced 
themselves  to  look  upon  it  to  turn  away  their  eyes, 
just  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  sun's  rays. 
This  Temple  appeared  to  strangers,  when  they  were 
at  a  distance,  litce  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  those  parts  of  it  which  were  not  covered  with 
gold  were  exceeding  white'  (Josephus,  Jud. 
Bell.  V.  5).     This  glorious  'House*  in  no  way, 
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writes  Glinc,  from  whose  elabotale  nole  this 
description  is  in  the  main  laken,  resembled  one  of 
out  mediaeval  cathedrals ;  its  most  striking  feature 
was  not  the  Temple  proper,  but  its  courts, 
surrounded  with  cloisters.  The  whole  pile  con- 
xisled  in  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  al)ove  the 
other,  on  the  topmost  of  which  stcod  the  sanctuary. 
The  dlcumference  of  the  entire  edifice  was  about 
half  a  mile. 

The  outer  court,  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  surrounded  the  Temple;  on  each  side 
were  cloisters  with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order 
of  white  marble,  with  roofs  of  curiously  engraved 
cedar.  The  open  court  was  laid  with  coloured 
tesselated  pavement ;  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  led 
from  this  outer  court — beyond  which  no  Gentile 
might  pass — (o  the  inner  court.  This  was  a 
square,  and  was  divided  into  terraces  which  rose 
OTK  atxive  the  other  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  Temple,  which  was  situated  a(  the  western 
end  of  the  square.  The  first  terrace  was  lerroed 
the  'Court  of  the 
Women,'  not  because 
it  was  exclusively  al- 
lotted to  Ihem,  but 
because  no  Israelitish 

tarther.  There  were 
cloisters  with  hand- 
some pillars  round 
this  court  also ;  a 
flight  of  five  or,  as 
lOme  say,  filteen  steps 
led  to  the  second  ter- 
race, 'the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,'  which 
was  parted  by  a  low 
wall  from  a  still  higher 
terrace,  '  the  Court  of 
the  Priests'  Thissur- 
touoded  the  Temple 
and  led  to  it  by  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps. 

The  Temple  itself 
was  comparatively 
small,  150  feet  long, 
150  feet  broad,  but 
narrowing  as  it  re- 
ceded to  a  breadth  of 
90  feet.  Josephus 
slates  it  as  only  150  T>i*GoldinC 

feet  high,  but  opinions 

as  to  Its  height  vary.  It  was  built  of  blocks  of 
white  marble  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It  con- 
tained, besides  other  chambers,  a  vestibule,  the 
Holy  Place  entered  by  a  eolden  door,  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

ThegBt«  .  .  .  whlofaiaoaUedBeaaUfuI.  Itis 
not  certain  whether  (a)  this  refersto  the  gate  called 
'Nicanor,'  or  (*}  to  the  gate  called  '  Shush  an.' 
(a)  The  gale  '  Nicanor '  led  finm  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  inner  couit  of  the  Israelites.  (J) 
The  Shushan  gate  was  an  outer  gate,  and  led  011/ 
from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  market  for 
the  sale  of  doves  and  animals  for  sacrifice  was 
held  close  by  this  gate.  It  was  named  after  Susa 
(Shusah),  the  '  City  of  Lilies '  {[B'lB'),  some  say, 
because  a  picture  of  the  royal  Persian  residence 
was  painted  or  carved  on  the  gate  (Meyer  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  name  might  be  sought  from  the 
lily-shaped  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  gale,  jeqc* 


rrtpjIO,  I  Kings  vii.  19).  Josephus,  without  par- 
ticularizing, speaks  of  one  of  tlie  Temple  gales 
excelling  2.1  the  others  in  richness  of  materiu  and 
in  decoration.  It  was  made  of  Corinthian  bran, 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and  was 
fifty  cubits  high. 

Ver.  3.  AaEed  an  almi.  Meyer,  quoting  from 
Vajikra  Kabbi,  £  xx.  3,  4,  gives  us  some  Jewish 
forms  of  begging:  '  Metere  in  me,'  'In  me  benefac. 
tibi,'  etc 

Ver.  4.  And  PeWr,  fMt«ning  hli  eyM  on  Um 
with  John,  Mtid,  Look  on  lu.  Calvin,  comment- 
ing on  this  miracle  about  to  be  worked  by  Peter 
and  John,  asks  whether  they  had  the  power  of 
working  such  miracles  when  they  plea^,  and 
replies  they  were  so  exclusively  ministers  of  the 
Divine  power  that  they  attempted  nothing  of  their 
own  will,  and  the  Lord  worked  through  them 
whenever  it  was  expedient.  Hence  it  happened 
they  healed  one  sufferer — not  all  sufferers  promi*- 
cuously,  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  guided  them 
here  just  as  in  other 
matters.  So  Peter,  in 
answer  to  the  poor 
cripple's  prayer  for 
alms,  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  fixes  hi* 
earnest  gaie  on  him, 
to  discover  if  be  were 
worthy  of  the  glonoot 
gift  of  health  he  bad 

Ver.  5.  And  Iw 
gave  bead  unto  tbam. 
The  Buflerer,  perhapi 
surprised  at  this  uD- 
usiul  notice  &om  a 
tesser-by,  gazed  up  at 
Peter  and  John  with 
rapt  attention  (ibc 
(3ree1c  word  "is  &i 
stronger  than  the  Eng. 
lish  equivalent),  inaw- 
i«g  he  was  about  to 


he    knew   not   what, 
from  these  holy  men, 
whom   doubtless    he 
■IB  (Eii»rior>,  knew  well  by  tight, 

having     otiea     teen 
them  go  up  to  the  Temple. 

Ver.  6.  Then  Feter  «aid.  Recognising  from 
something  he  could  read  in  that  &ce,  marked  t^ 
years  of  suffering  and  want,  that  Acri  was  true  faitt 
Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  but  snoh  a*  I 
have  give  I  &ee.  Centuries  after,  Cornelius  k. 
I.apide  beautifully  relates  how  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  came  to  Pope  Innocent  iv.  at  a  moment  wh«i 
the  pontiff  had  before  him  a  great  treasure  of  gold. 
*  See,  Thomas,'  said  Innocent,  '  see,  theChurcfi  can 
no  more  say  as  it  did  in  those  first  days,  "  Silver 
andgoldhavelnone."'  'True, holybther,' replied 
Thomas  Aquinas,  '  but  the  Chordi  of  the  present 
daycanhardlysavtoalamcman  what  the  Church  of 
the  first  days  said,  "Arise  and  walk  "'  (Cornelius 
k  Lapide,  quoted  by  Wordsworth).  Peter  and  his 
companions  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  were  com- 
pelled  Uterally  to  comoly  with   their    Master's 
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[CHAP.  III. 


sessions,  a  state  of  things  which  prevailed  then 
generally  (though  not  universally)  in  the  city, 
had  the  effect  of  producing  an  ever  -  increasing 
poverty  among  the  brethren. 

In  the  name  of  JesuB  Ohrist  of  Nazareth,  rise 
up  and  walk.  When  their  Master  performed  a 
miracle,  His  language  was  that  of  direct  com- 
mand, as  in  Luke  v.  24  :  'I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,' 
and  the  palsied  man  rose  up  healed  ;  while  Peter 
likewise  oids  the  helpless  sufferer  '  arise,*  but  he 
commands  in  his  Master's  name,  by  the  power  of 
which  the  wonder-work  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand. 
To  the  word  of  command,  Peter,  following  his 
Master's  example  in  such  cases  (see  Mark  ix.  27), 
grasps  him  by  the  right  hand,  thus  encouraging 
him  to  obey  the  command  to  arise.  On  the  use 
of  such  outward  instrumentality,  Chrysostom  re- 
marks :  'So,  too,  Christ  did ;  ofttimes  would  He  heal 
with  a  word,  ofttimes  with  an  act ;  frequently,  too, 
He  would  stretch  out  His  hand  where  their  faith 
was  too  weak,  that  it  (the  miracle  of  healing) 
might  not  seem  to  have  worked  of  itself  (Chry- 
sostom, quoted  in  Alford). 

His  feet  and  ankle  bones  receiyed  strength. 
Commentators  remark  on  the  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness of  the  description.  They  are  the  words  of 
one  who  had  received  the  professional  training  of 
a  physician. 

Ver.  8.  And  entered  with  them  into  the 
temple.  Instead  of  at  once  going  to  his  home 
or  any  other  place,  his  first  thought  seems  to  have 
been: '  He  would  go  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  God 
and  there  return  thanks  for  his  great  deliverance.' 
Peter  and  John,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  poor  cripple,  were  not 
deceived  in  their  estimate  of  his  character. 

Vers.  9,  I  a  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walk- 
ing. The  crowds  in  the  temple-court  knew  him 
as  he  walked  among  Ihem  for  that  helpless  beggar 
whom  they  had  seen  so  many  times  lying  by  the 
'  Beautiful  Gate ; '  they  saw  him  now,  who  had 
never  walked  before,  full  of  life  and  power,  prais- 
ing God,  and  were  struck  with  amazement  and 
wonder  at  the  greatness  of  the  miracle. 

Ver.  II.  And  as  the  lame  man  which  was 
healed  held  Peter  and  John.  That  is,  while 
he  was  holding  them  fast  or  keeping  near  them 
(see  De  Wette),  perhaps,  as  Alford  suggests,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  gratitude,  that  he  might  testify  to 
all  who  his  benefactors  were. 

In  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's.  This 
porch  or  cloister  was  on  the  easteni  side  of  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  built  on  an  artificial 
embankment  which  filled  up  a  deep  valley.  The 
embankment  was  the  work  of  King  Solomon, — 
hence,  perhaps,  the  name, — and  the  cloister  was 
restored  on  the  original  plan. 

It  was  in  this  cloister  that  the  traffic  of  the 
money-changers  was  carried  on.  According  to 
Lightfoot,  the  whole  court  of  the  Gentiles  was 
spoken  of  popularly,  at  times,  as  Solomon's  Porch. 
It  was  here,  m  winter-time,  at  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, that  Jesus  walked  when  the  Jews  took  up 
stones  to  stone  Him. 

Second  Discourse  of  St,  Peter ^  12-26. 

This  second  sermon  of  St.  Peter  is  even  more 
briefly  reported  than  the  first.  Compared  with  the 
summary  Divine  wisdom  has  preserved  for  us  in 
the  '  Acts,'  it  must  have  been  originally  a  dis- 
course  of    some    length.      The   last    division 


especially  (vers.  1 7-26)  has  apparently  been  much 
abbreviated.  It  evidently  starts  with  the  know- 
ledge that  much  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
dwelt  upon  by  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost,  was  known 
to  the  crowds  now  thronging  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.       It    only    touches    upon    the    awful 

*  death  *  of  Jesus,  in  which  death  he  tries  to 
excuse  the  guilt  of  the  Jewish  people  by  urging 
for  them  the  plea,  *They  knew  not  what  they 
did.*  The  central  point  of  the  address  is  the 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  Jews  to  repentance  and 
faith,  that  they  might  share  in  the  glorious  blessings 
of  the  future — in  which  blessings  they,  as  the 
people  from  whom  Christ  sprung  and  to  whom  He 
was  first  sent,  seemed  especially  invited  to  share. 

The  sermon  falls  into  two  divisions— («)  12-16. 
The  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man,  at  which  yp 
marvel,  is  a  work  of  God's,  done  to  glorify  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  you  crucified  and  God 
raised  from  the  dead  ;  {b)  17-26.  But  you  did  this 
deed  in  ignorance,  God  all  the  while  carrying  out 
His  design  ;  so  repent  now,  and  share  in  a  salva- 
tion which  Christ  will  bring — Christ  who  will  one 
day,  as  your  prophets  have  said,  return. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  Peter  saw  it,  he  answered 
nnto  the  people,  etc.  The  wondering  gaze  of 
the  throng  in  the  temple-court  seemed    to  ask, 

*  What  mighty  power  is  possessed  by  these  men  ? 
What  holy  men  must  these  be  for  God  to  have 
endowed  them  with  these  strange  miraculous 
gifts  ?  *  It  WAS  in  answer  to  that  inquiring, 
anxious  look,  more  than  to  any  direct  question, 
that  Peter  replied  with  his  second  sermon  (see 
Lange),  which  he  opens  with  a  startling  question, 
'  Men  of  Israel,  do  you  think  we  have  done  this 
great  thing?  Do  you  attribute  this  to  our 
wondrous  skill,  or  do  you  look  upon  this  strange 
power  as  bestowed  on  us,  as  a  reward  for  our  piety 
and  goodness  ? ' 

Ver.  13.  The  Qod  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  the  Ood  of  our  fathers.  No  words 
could  have  riveted  the  attention  of  the  people 
like  these.  *  We  have  not  done  this  gprcat  thing 
which  so  astonishes  you,  but  the  Eternal  of  hosts, 
the  Glory  and  Hope  of  Israel,  the  covenant  God, 
in  whose  royal  house  we  all  are  standing — }ic 
has  done  it.* 

Hath  glorified  his  Son  Jesus,  and  by  doing  it 
hath  glorified   that  Jesus   whom   ye   all    know. 

*  His  Son '  (t#»  «-a7icc  aur*u).  So  the  Vulgatc  and 
ancient  interpreters  generally  (as  though  the  Greek 
word  was  !//•»).  All  scholars  now  arc  agreed 
that  the  passage  should  be  rendered  *  hath  glori- 
fied His  servant  Jesus.'  Messiah  is  constantly 
designated  by  this  title,   'Servant  of  the  Lord' 

(Tlin^  *T3y^    *"  ^^  second  part  of  Isaiali  (chaps. 

xl.-lxvi.),  as  the  One  who  carries  out  the  deliberate 
plan  of  God — the  Minister  of  the  Eternal — in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  The  title  is  directly 
applied  to  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  18)  in  a  Quotation 
from  the  famous  Isaiah  prophecies  :  *  Behold  my 
Servant  («•«?{),  whom  I  have  chosen  ;  my  beloved, 
in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased.*  The  appella- 
tion referring  to  Christ  occurs  in  the  Acts  four 
times  with  the  same  signification  (comp.  ver.  26  of 
this  chapter  in  iv.  27,  30).  None  of  the  apostles 
is  ever  called  ir«7f  0i«v,  but  only  2«vX«r  ei*!/. 

Whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him.  The 
picture  St.  Peter  paints  to  the  Jews  of  their  guilt 
is  exceedingly  vivid.  He  piles  up  the  terrible 
contrasts.    This  Jesus  God  hath  glorified  ;  but  yc. 
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denying  that  He  was  Messiah,  have  delivered  Him 
up  to  shame  and  death.  Pilate,  the  mocking 
careless  Roman,  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
condemn  Him  ;  but  you  urged  him  on,  clamouring 
for  His  blood.  You  were  offered  (ver.  14)  the 
choice  between  a  murderer  and  the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One,  and  you  chose  the  murderer.  The 
Prmce  of  life,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead, 
you  in  your  shortsightedness  deprived  of  life. 

Ver.  14.  Bnt  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the 
Jnel  Old  Testament  titles  of  Messiah,  where 
He  is  called  the  Holy  One,  the  Righteous  Branch, 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  God's  Righteous 
Servant  who  should  justify  many  (Isa.  liii.  11). 

Ver.  15.  The  Prince  of  life.  Life  here,  in  its 
highest  sense,  is  intended — eternal  life  (see  John 
i.  4,  V.  26,  ii.  25) ;  but  it  includes  also  physical 
life.  Alford  even  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
words  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  g^cat  miracle 
[the  raising  of  Lazarus],  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  enmity  of  the  rulers  to  Jesus. 

Whereof  we  are  witnesses.  After  an  unfolding 
of  the  marvellous  connection  between  the  sacred 
Israelitic  prophecies  and  the  Life  and  Passion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when  the  apostles  came  to 
speak  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  risen  glorified 
Jesus,  they  would  constantly  say  here  simply, 
grandly  (einfach  grossartig  (Meyer)),  *  and  of  this 
we  are  witnesses,  for  we  have  seen  Him  risen.' 

Ver.  16.  And  his  name  through  faith  in  his 
name  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see 
and  know.  We  will  take  these  words  in  the 
order  of  the  original  Greek:  *And  through  faith 
in  His  name.'  Peter  had  just  related  (in  ver.  15)" 
what  was  the  ground  of  his  perfect  faith  :  he  had 
beett  om  of  the  witntsses  of  the  risen  Lord.  He 
now  proceeds  to  tell  them  that  the  miracle  they 
are  wondering  at  is  the  result  of  that  faith. 

In  his  name.  The  miracle  of  healing  was 
worked  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  uttered  under  the 
condition  of  perfect  faith  above  mentioned. 

This  man  strong,  whom  ye  see.  Here  Peter 
doubtless  pointed  to  the  man  standing,  as  we  know, 
close  by  the  apostles. 

Yea,  the  faith  which  is  by  him  hath  given 
him  this  perfect  soundness.  1  he  faith  which 
l*eter  possessed, '  and  by  means  of  which  he  had 
healed  the  lame  man,  is  represented  as  the  work 
of  Christ  (1.^.  faith  in  Christ  is  the  ^ift  of  Christ) ; 
in  other  words,  the  expression  *  which  is  by  Him  * 
may  be  explained  thus  :  Faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  Messiah  came  to  Peter  partly  owing 
to  his  having  witnessed  the  life  and  work,  and 
especially  the  resunrection,  of  Christ  —  partly 
through  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit  sent  by  Christ 
from  the  Father  at  Pentecost.  This  seems  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  first  great  apostolical  miracle  was 
wrought  :  (i)  It  was  worked  solely  by  a  perfect 
faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Messiah  (which  faith, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  gift  of  Christ) ;  and  (2) 
The  faith  was  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  not  of  the 
lame  man  who  was  healed  ;  it  was  evidently 
money,  not  health,  that  he  hoped  to  receive  from 
them.  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,'  said  Peter. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  restored  cripple  is,  that 
he  was  an  eminently  fit  subject  for  the  distin* 
guished  mercy  shown  to  him.  Peter  and  John, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt  perceived 
this.  His  brave  and  grateful  conduct  after  he 
was  restored  to  health  and  strength,  is  a  sufficient 
index  to  his  character. 


Ver.  17.  Peter's  tone  changes  here.  After  his 
vivid  picture  of  the  awful  g^iilt  incurred  bv  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  in  murdering  the  Messiah,  he 
now  lovingly  would  not  have  them  despair,  but 
tells  them  they  knew  Him  not  when  they  con- 
sented to  that  cruel  death — a  death,  too  (ver.  18), 
which  was  necessary  as  part  of  the  redemption 
plan  of  God. 

Ver.  17.  And  now,  brethren.  Notice  the 
apostle  no  longer  gravely,  though  courteously, 
addresses  the  people  as  '  men  of  Israel '  (ver.  12), 
but  affectionately  as  *  brethren.* 

Through  ignorance  ye  did  it.  Not  recognising 
under  that  meek  and  lowly  form  the  conquering 
Messiah  they  so  fondly  looked  for  to  free  Israel 
from  the  foreigner's  degrading  yoke  which  had  so 
long  weighed  them  down, — the  triumphant  King 
who  should  restore  the  never-forgotten  glories  of 
David  and  Solomon. 

As  did  also  your  rulers.  Just  one  loving  word 
to  those  Sadducean  rulers,  who  then  possessed  such 
great  power  over  the  people,  in  case  any  of  their 
proud  unbelieving  hearts  nad  been  pierced  at  his 
narrative  of  the  death  of  *  the  Just.* 

It  was  our  Lord's  words  on  the  cross  which 
suggested  the  beautiful  thought  of  this  1 7th  verse  : 

*  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do '  (Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  see  also  i  Tim.  ;  Eph.  i.  13). 

Ver.  18.  In  reference  to  God,  the  sin  of  Israel, 
consisting  in  the  rejection  and  murder  of  Messiah, 
may  be  forgiven,  in  so  far  as  it  at  the  same  time 
involved  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree  made 
mention  of  by  all  the  prophets,  'that  Messiah 
should  suffer.' 

Which  God  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets.  'Omnes  prophetae  in  universum  non 
prophetarunt  nisi  de  diebus  Messiae'  {Sanhiiir. 
99,  I,  quoted  by  Alford).  These  words  of  Peter's 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  a  hyperbole  (Kuinoel), 
or  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by  Oishausen,  who, 
looking  upon  the  entire  history  of  the  Jews  as 
typical,  in  that  view  maintains  that  all  the 
ancient  prophets  prophesied  of  Christ.  Very 
many  of  the  prophets  describe  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
Messiah— all  of  them  looked  on  with  sure  hope  to 
the  times  of  restoration  and  redemption.  This 
longed-for  restoration  and  redemption  was  only 
to  be  won  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Messiah. 
Meyer's  view  slightly  differs  from  the  above.  He 
looks  back — as  on  a  thing  accomplished — to  re- 
demption, won  only  through  the  death  and  suffer* 
ing  of  the  Messiah  Jesus.  Of  this  redemption 
all  the  prophets  spoke. 

Ver.  19.  Bepentye  therefore  (•«»)•  Seeing,  then, 
that  your  guilt,  great  though  it  be,  does  not  shut  you 
out  from  pardon  and  reconciliation  in  the  blood  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  in    ignorance   you   crucified, 

*  repent  ye  therefore.' 

And  be  converted — that  is,  turn  from  your  pre- 
sent way  of  life,  receive  the  crucified  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah. In  a  similar  exhortation  (chap.  ii.  38),  Peter 
adds,  *  and  be  baptized  ;'  but  this  naturally  would 
be  understood,  in  the  present  instance,  as  seveial 
thousand  had  so  recently  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism immediately  after  their  conversion  to  Christ. 

That  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out  (in  the  blo<xl 
of  Jesus — obliterated,  as  it  were,  from  the  book  of 
record  or  tablet  where  they  were  written).  No 
doubt  this  idea  of  *  blotting  out '  refers  to  the 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus — that  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin. 
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WhiA  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come 
ttom  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  Ver.  20.  And  he 
shall  send  Jesns  Ohrist.  This  rendering  is 
undoubtedly  incorrect ;  ?«'««  «ir  followed  by  a 
subjunctive  ixftn^i,  cannot  signify  '  when '  in  the 
sense  of  lini,  postquam  (Beza,  Castalio,  and  others, 
and  also  the  English  Version).  It  can  only  be 
translated  'in  order  that  the  times  of  refreshing/ 
etc.  What,  now,  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
statement  of  St.  Peter  ?  ist.  That  these  times  of 
refreshing,  relief,  or  rest  for  the  wearied  and 
faithful  toilers  of  the  world,  will  come  when  the 

{ewish  people,  as  a  people,  shall  acknowledge 
esus  as  Messiah ;  and  2d.  That  these  times  of 
refreshing  are  closely  connected  with  the  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord.  The  second  clause  of  the 
statement  (ver.  20)  is  added  to  define  with  greater 
exactness  the  nature  of  the  *  times  of  refreshing,' 
as  a  period  in  which  Jesus  the  Messiah  shall  come 
again  and  comfort  with  His  presence  His  own 
faithful  servants.  We  have  doubtless,  in  our 
very  short  abstract  of  this  division  of  St  Peter's 
sermon,  a  distinct  reference  to  a  season  of  rest  and 
gladness  which  the  coming  of  Messiah  in  His 
glory  would  herald ;  it  is  apparently  identical 
with  the  period  of  Messiah's  reign  for  a  thousand 
years,  described  in  that  portion  uf  the  Apocalypse 
beginning  (xi.  15),  when  'the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ.'  St.  Peter  connects  these  events 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now 
it  may  be  pointed  out  by  thoughtful  men — not 
necessarily  unbelievers — that  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  have  passed  by  since  the  inspired 
apostle  spoke  these  words,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  people — as  a  people — seems  still  as  remote 
an  event  as  it  appeared  to  be  some  forty  years 
after  the  date  of  the  present  discourse  (we  may 
assume  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city  in  A.D.  70,  few 
Jews,  comparativelv  speaking,  became  Chris- 
tians). To  this  tne  reply  naturally  suggests 
itself:  Though  after  eighteen  centuries  the  heart 
of  the  '  chosen '  race  seems  as  hard  as  ever ; 
still,  circumstance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  God  has  kept  them  together.  Though 
dispersed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  they 
are  as  distinct  and  sepamte  a  people  now  as  they 
were  eighteen  centuries  back.  Is  it  not  surely  for 
some  great  purpose,  still  hidden  in  perhaps  a 
remote  future,  that  they  are  kept  in  their  strange, 
apparently  unnatural,  separation  ? 

From  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  'Since  the 
blessings  in  question  are  laid  up  there,  He  is,  and 
must  be,  received  thence  *  (Hackett). 

Ver.  20.  And  he  shall  send  Jesns  Ohrist  See 
above,  the  note  on  the  'times  of  refreshing,' 
with  which  period  this  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord 
must  be  considered  as  contemporaneous. 

Ver.  21.  Whom  the  heayen  must  receive. 
Some  commentators  (eg.  Bengel,  Olshausen, 
Stier)  have  adopted  another  rendering  of  the 
Greek  words  (which  makes  •»  the  subject)  '  who 
must  receive  heaven,*  considering  that  the  usually- 
received  translation  involves  a  statement  injurious 
to  the  all-pervading  majesty  of  Christ ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  %'ix*(^*  i^  ^^^'  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  sense 
of  '  to  possess.'  The  statement  that  heaven  must 
receive  Christ  until  the  period  of  His  Second 
Advent,  is  anything  but  denigatory  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Redeemer  who  will  reign  from  heaven  ;  it 
is  only  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity    of    Christ's    body    which    Lutheran 


divines  invented  to  strengthen  their  view  of  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

Until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things. 
The  word  a**»etrifret9tt  {restitution)  occurs  here 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  often  find  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived.  *  Elias  truly  shall 
first  come  and  restore  (^iirtxetTetrrn^u)  all  things ' 
(Matt.  xvii.  11  ;  see,  too.  Acts  i.  6).  The  lull 
signification  of  the  word  is  renewal  or  restoration 
of  primeval  purity,  order,  happiness  ;  setting 
right  the  present  wild  disorder  and  confusion  : 
good  will  then  finally  triumph  over  evil,  truth 
over  falsehood.  The  *  times  of  restitution '  signify 
the  same  epoch  as  the  *  times  of  refreshing '  (here 
all  the  best  modem  commentators  agree).  Gloag 
well  sums  up  St.  Peter's  thoughts  here:  'Accord- 
ingly, the  idea  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  that  so 
long  as  the  unbelief  of  Israel  continues,  Christ 
will  remain  in  heaven,  but  that  their  repentance 
and  conversion  will  bring  about  the  "times  of 
refreshing "  and  of  the  "restoration  of  all  things,'' 
which  will  either  immediately  precede  or  coincide 
with  the  Second  Advent.* 

Which  Ood  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began.  These 
*  times  of  restitution  * —  this  glorious  restoration  to 
holiness  and  happiness,  is  the  theme  of  all  prophecy 
in  every  age  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  the 
expectation  of  this  'restitution,*  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Jews,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  summary  rejection  of  a  suffenng 
Messiah.  They  read  their  glorious  sacred  books  in 
the  strong  false  light  of  their  own  jealous  hopes  and 
burning  desires ;  and  so  they  passed  over  the  plain 
intimations  of  some  of  their  noblest  prophecies, 
which  told  them  how  the  glory  they  longed  after 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  long  weary  train- 
ing of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  triumph  of  Messiah 
only  through  His  suffering  and  death. 

Vers.  22-24.  These  verses  are  explanatory  of 
the  general  statement  of  ver.  21,  'Which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets.' 
They  first  speak  of  Moses  and  his  famous  words 
relating  to  Messiah,  and  then  dwell  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  collectively  from  Samuel 
downwards. 

Vers.  22,  23.  The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX. 
Version  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19).  The  words  of 
the  original  are  not  exactly  given,  but  the  para- 
phrase of  St.  Peter  faithfully  reproduces  the  original 
sense.  The  Deuteronomy  passage  promises,  at  some 
future  period,  that  God — seeing  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  unable  to  endure  the  terrors  of  His 
voice  or  the  glory  of  His  presence — would  send 
them  another  Mediator,  through  whom  He  would 
communicate  to  them  His  will,  as  He  had  done 
through  Moses  (see  also  Heb.  xii.  18-21). 

A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  np 
nnto  you  of  yonr  brethren,  like  unto  me. 
/^aise  up,  not  here  'from  the  dead,'  but  'will 

cause  to  appear '  (Jifmm^ii,  Q^p^  wire/  aufstehen 

lassen  (De  Wctte)). 

Of  your  brethren.  Another  graceful  and  loving 
touch.  This  Messiah,  who  was  to  work  such 
blessing  to  the  world,  was  to  be  one  of  you,  a 
Jew,  like  unto  me,  'The  likeness  of  Christ  to 
Moses  is  beautifully  though  silently  traced  by  St. 
Stephen  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim,' 
Acts  vii.  (Wordsworth).  What  prophet  of  all 
that  long  and  honoured  line,  from  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  times  of  Malachi,  answered 
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in  any  way  to  the  Deuteronomy  promise,  Mike 
unto  me  *  ?  Only  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  the 
words  apply.  Like  Moses  was  Jesus  a  Law  giver,  a 
Mediator  l>etween  God  and  man,  and  the  Founder 
of  a  new  dispensation  of  religion. 

Ver.  23.  And  it  shall  come  to  paas  {Wtmi  Vt). 
These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  St.  Peter. 

Every  bouI  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet. 
The  apostle  had  been  excusing  the  people  who 
had  crucified  the  Lord,  seeing  they  had  done  it 
ignorantly.  Now,  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch 
prophecy,  he  announces  the  fate  of  every  soul 
which,  through  hardness  of  heart,  self-will,  hatred 
of  goodness  and  purity,  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus  the  Messiaii. 

Shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  people. 
The  words  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  LXX.,  are  lym  UiiMti^tit  i|  airtv,  *  I  will 
require  it  of  him'  (E.  V.),  or  better  translated, 
'  I  will  exact  vengeance  from  him.'  St.  Peter 
here  has  substituted  an  expression  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  as  Hackett 
remarks,  the  only  difference  b,  while  the  original 
words  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  affirm  the 
purpose  ef  God  to  exact  vengeance,  the  well- 
known  formula  employed  by  the  apostle  defines 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  reserved  for  that 
stubborn  soul  which  refuses  to  hear  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  punishment  is  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  from  life  in  its  highest  sense ; 
and  this  exclusion  from  life  carries  with  it  the 
sentence  of  eternal  death  (see  also  De  Wette  and 
Meyer). 

Ver.  24.  AH  the  prophets  ftom  Samuel,  and 
those  that  follow  after.  Of  the  prophets  between 
Moses  and  the  days  of  Samuel,  we  possess  few 
recorded  sayings.  Samuel  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Gloag  especially  notes  this  verse  as  probably  con- 
taining only  an  epitome  of  what  St.  Peter  said  on 
this  subject ;  he  perhaps  proved  by  express  quota- 
tion from  the  prophets,  or  at  least  from  some  of 
them,  the  assertions  it  contained.  It  is,  however, 
an  undisputed  fact,  that  in  all  the  prophetic 'ivri tings 
preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  guarded  now  by  the  Jews 
with  a  jealous  and  devoted  reverence,  the  grand 
theme  is  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the  sure  hope 
of  a  joyful  season  of  restoration  and  refreshing. 

Have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days.  '  These 
days*  may,  as  Alford  and  others  maintain,  refer 
to  the  days  *now  present,'  the  Gospel  times  of 
restoration,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  period 
known  as  *  the  last  days  ;'  but  the  reference  more 
clearly  points  to  'the  (fays*  immediately  in  the 
speakers  mind,  to  which  he  had  been  directing 
his  hearers*  attention,  the  Second  Advent  and  the 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things  (with  this  view 
Meyer  and  De  Wette  agree). 

Ver.  25.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  covenant.  *  Children  *  (i//*/).  *  Chil- 
dren '  in  this  sense  is  a  very  common  expression 
in  Hebrew  thought.  So  m  Matt.  viii.  12,  we 
read  of  'the  children  of  the  kingdom;'  in 
Luke  xvi.  8,  *  children  of  the  world  '  and  *  children 
of  light.'  They  were  children  of  the  prophets, 
for  the  promise  of  their  prophets  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  them  (chap.  ii.  39).  They  were  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant  as  the  heirs  of  Abraham,  with 
whom  God  made  a  covenant  when  lie  chose  him 
and  his  descendants  for  a  peculiar  people,  and 


restricted  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman  to  his 
family,  saying,  *  In  thy  seed  (that  is,  in  the  Messiah) 
shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  bletved.' 
The  last  (quotation  is  a  free  citation  from  the  LXX. 
Gen.  xxii.  18,  where,  instead  of  «i  irmrfmi,  the 
kindred f  we  find  ra  U*fit  the  nations, 

Ver.  26.  Unto  you  first  God,  etc.  'First'  St. 
Peter  here  clearly  recognises  definitely  that  upon 
others  as  well  as  Israel,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
risen  (Isa.  Ix.).  Perhaps  at  this  moment,  fiill  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fact  of  the  glorious  breadth 
of  redemption  flashed  on  the  speaker's  mind  with 
startling  clearness ;  and  then,  when  the  moment  of 
inspiration  was  over  and  gone,  the  old  Jewish 
prejudices  and  jealousy  mastered  him  agam,  for 
we  see  by  the  history  of  the  *  Acts,'  as  the  Lord's 
purposes  were  gradually  developed,  how  slowly 
and  even  reluctantly  St  Peter  gave  up  calling 
common  or  unclean  what  God  had  cleansed.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentile 
world  into  the  Church,  except  through  the  medium 
of  Judaism,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles.  They  had  all  been  brought  up 
in  the  rigid  school  of  Jewish  Messianic  hopes, 
which  admitted,  certainly,  the  great  heathen  world 
into  Messiah's  kingdom,  but  only  on  the  stem 
condition  of  all  becoming  Jews  and  submitting 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  'The 
Gentiles  are  not  handed  over  to  Israel  in  this  age, 
but  they  will  be  in  the  days  of  Messiah'  {Berish, 
Rob,  f.  28,  2,  ouoted  by  Meyer;  see  also  Ol- 
shausen  on  this  place). 

Having  raisea  up  his  Son.  Not  from  the  dead, 
but,  as  in  verse  22,  ' having  caused  to  appear. '  'His 
Son,'  r«y  iteula  aurw^  'His  Servant'  (see  note 
on  ver.  13). 

To  bless  you  {tlxtyy^rtt),  blessing.  Thus 
fulfilling  the  great  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
'  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'  The  act  of  blessing  not  done  once  and 
for  all,  but  a  continuing  one  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  from  His  throne  in  heaven. 

In  turning  away  every  one  of  you  firom  his 
iniquities.  Or  better  rendered,  'provided  that 
each  one  turn  from  his  iniquities,'  ui  convertcU 
se  unusquisque  (Vulg.).  Commentators  are 
divided  on  the  question  whether  U  rf  ir«rr^if  liv 
possess  {a)  a  transitive  or  {d)  an  intransitive 
meaning  here.  For  (a)  it  is  urged  that  this  verb  is 
not  found  used  intransitively  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  transitive  sense  is  explained  by  Alford 
thus :  '  He  came  blessing  you,  in  turning  away 
every  one  from  your  iniquities,'  thus  conferring  on 
you  the  best  of  blessings  (so  generally  Calvin,  Ham- 
mond, Wetstein,  Bengel,  Hackett,  and  apparently 
Gloag).  For  (6)  a  list  of  passages  where  the  verb 
is  used  intransitively  is  given  by  Meyer — e.j^.,  Xen. 
//ist.  iii.  4,  1 2 ;  Hom.  Od.  iii.  597 ;  LXX.  Gen. 
xviii.  33.  If  this  intransitive  sense  be  adopted, 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  be,  *  "Which 
blessing  is  to  be  gained  by  every  one  of  you  turn- 
ing from  your  iniquities*  (Theophilus,  CEcumenius, 
Beza,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  the  Vulgate).  The 
intransitive  meaning  {d)  is  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Thus  the  blessing  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  individual  life,  and  the 
concluding  words  of  St.  Peter's  second  sermon 
bring  out  prominently  the  grand  truth,  that  the 
promised  blessing  will  come  not  to  the  man  who 
merely  professes  an  orthodox  belief,  but  to  the 
man  who,  receiving  Jesus,  lives  the  life  which 
Jesus  loves. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedrim —  The  Prayer  of  the  Church — 

A  Picture  of  the  Church  of  the  First  Days. 

1  A   ND  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 

xjL     captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  "Sadducecs,  came  upon  *^^fj^,*^*" 

2  them,  *  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached  ^SJj^JJ''^-  '^ 

3  through  Jesus*  ""the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And ''they  <^jx^-j;^L*^- 
laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  '  hold '  unto  the  next  day :    ^5,  ^^  J^«'^^ 

4  for  it  was  now  eventide.  Howbeit  many  of  them  which  heard  ^sce'Lu.  xxl 
the  word  believed  ;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  -^  about  ^"^  v.  15 

5  five  thousand.     And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their  y^cp'^ckii.  41. 

6  '' rulers,  and  elders,  and  scribes.  And  *  Annas  the  high  priest,  ^seejo!lii  1. 
and  '  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were  Jo'^xvUL  13. 
of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest,  were  gathered  together  at  ,-^Mat. 

7  Jerusalem.     And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the  midst,  they    **""*  ^' 
asked,  *  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this  ?  *^ec  Mat. 

8  Then  Peter,  'filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto  them.  Ye  '^^^Jjij;,. 

9  ''rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  If  we  this  day  be    '°- 

**  examined  of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by '^J;";*,^"^-} 

10  what  means  he  is  ^  made  whole  ;  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and    i^'viiL^ls*' 
to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  ''by'  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  *''^^^'^' 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  ^God  raised  from  the  "(•oit.^^'cS.'in. 
dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole,  /le^ch  11^4. 

11  This  is  ^the  stone*  which  was  ''set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  '^^^^ 

12  which  IS  become  the  head  of  the  corner.     'Neither  is  there    ?L*=;,^V"- 

See  Mat. 

salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  ,,sSiMk.ix 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby*  we  must  be  saved.  ,^*ch  xiii 

13  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  'John,  and  J^'j/^^' 
"perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  *' ignorant*  men,  they  Gdii!*??' 
marvelled ;  and  "'they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  'dT-V?^^* 

14  been  with  Jesus.     And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  ^si^JJifxi. 

15  •'standing  with  them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it.  But  t^'^cor.xiv. 
when  they  had   commanded   them  to  go  aside   out  of  -^the    J^fco?.*x?^ 

16  council,  they  conferred  among  themselves.  Saying,  '  What  shall  «,^ifat. 
we  do  to  these  men }  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  jrCh^in^i. 
been  done  by  them  is  ""  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jeru-  ^  ^  ^*'"' ""' 

17  salem;  and  we  cannot  deny  //.  But  that  it  spread  no  further  'ApitiV^ 
among  the  people,  let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  **ch!'uVg,  lo. 

18  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name.     And  they  *  called  them,  ^soch.v.  40 

•'  '      Cp.  ch.  V.  28. 

and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  ^at  all  nor  teach  in  the  cSongxxvU. 
ig  name  of  Jesus.     But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto 

them,  ''Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  </Secch.v.»> 

^  or  *  in  Jesus.'  *  in  custody        •  or '  in.'  *  This  (man)  is  the  stone 

*  wherein         •  Imtead  of^  ignorant,'  *  undistinguished '  or '  private  persons.' 
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20  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.     For  '  we  cannot  but  speak  'f^:i;^f;^i 

2 1  i/ie  things  which  /  we  have  seen  "*  and  heard.     So  when  they  had    yf  g^^ 
further  threatened  thetn^  they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  /cJ.  xmL  15: 
they  might  punish  them,  '^ because  of  the  people:  for  all  men  ^soMiJxii 

22  ^glorified  God  for 'that  which  was  done.     For  the  man  was    ^^,^, 

above  forty  years  old,  on  whom  this  miracle  of  healing  was    2;^3,*i6. 
showed.'  *s«M«..,. 

23  And  being  let  go,  they  went  to  *  their  own  company^  and  ichJ^vV; 
reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  had  said  unto    intheCk. 

24  them.  And  when  they  heard  that^  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  /Seech!Lt4.' 
God  'with  one  accord,  and  Sdid,  ""Lord,  ''thou  art  God,"  «Soaic*injJ?' 
**  which  hast  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that    xxxViu'ie.** 

tf  Sec  a  Chmti. 

25  in  them  is :  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast    »».  «»• 

/  Cited  from 

said,"  ^  Why  did  the  heather*  rage,"  and  the  people  imagine    p».u.i,  «. 

O  OC^  A^Q*  sue* 

26  vain  things  t    The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers    «• 
were   gathered   together   against    the  Lord,  and    against    his    ^*t;^'?-'^ 

27  'Christ."     For  ^of  a  truth"  against  ''thy  holy  child  Jesus,  'F^ ?•"»,. 
'whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  'Herod,  and  "Pontius  Pilate,    S-J^-.3*J 

'  '  '      Heb.  u  9. 

with  *' the  Gentiles,  and  "'the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered    ^^^j^j,"^*' 

28  together.  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  'de-  'ilj*,.""** 

29  termined  before  to  be  done.     And  now,  Lord,  -^behold  their  *^J[;/*^ 
threatenings :  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all  '  bold-  *'JJ*Ji2*^9 

30  ness  tfuy  may  speak  thy  word.  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand  w^'bSl''* 
to  heal ;"  and  that  "signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  *by  the  xScL*u.«. 

31  name  of  ^  thy  holy  child  Jesus.     And  when  they  had  prayed,    Li,'»rii.^: 
the  place  ''was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together ;  ^sj^k^^ 
and  '  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  -^  they  spake    ^xk}x^, 
the  word  of  God  with  '  boldness.  's^'cbhi.%, 

32  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  ^  one  heart    «v.™**xJiii. 
and  of  *  one  soul :  neither  said  any  0/  t/iem  "  that  ought  of  the    xxVi.  26  \ 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  *  they  had  all    3»  (iS^jT* 

33  things  common.     And  with  great  *  power  gave  the  apostles    vH.4;Eph 
'witness  of  **the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  and  cfreat    ^b^ >!:.»•• 

^  o  iTiin.ni.  f> 

34  "grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither"  was  there  any  among  ;|!!J?-*T:48- 
them  that  lacked  :  ^  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  ^  ^"  »7. 

</So  ch.  xvi.  36.    Cp.  ch  H.  a.    ^  e  See  ch.  u.  4.  ySoPhll.i.  14.  g%  Chron.  xxx.  13. 

A  Phil  i.  37  (Gk.).    Cp.  Ezek.  xi.  19.         i  Ch.  ii.  44.  A  See  ch.  i.  8.  ^^  /  See  ch.  i.  33. 

m  See  ch.  ii  34.  n  Ch.  ii.  47  (Gk.X  or  Lu.  ii.  40  ?  o  Cp.  a  Cor.  viiL  14,  15.         /  So  ch.  ii.  45. 

'  which  we  beheld  *  was  wrought  •  when  they  heard  it 

*®  The  Greek  text  here  is  slightly  confused^  and  there  are  several  variations 
in  the  older  authorities.  According  to  these,  thi  English  would  run^  *  Master, 
thou  art  God,  who,'  etc. 

'*  who  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David,  our 
father,  hast  said 

**  why  did  the  Gentiles  rage  *'  and  against  his  anointed  one 

**  The  older  authorities^  after  the  words  *  of  a  truth,'  insert  *  in  this  city.' 

**  while  thou  stretchest  forth  thy  hand  for  healing 

**  and  no  one  of  them  said  *'  for  neither 
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houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that 

35  were  sold,  And  ^  laid  tlicm  down  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and  **  dis- 
tribution was  made  unto  every  man  '  according  as  he  had  need.^® 

36  And  Joses,"  who  by  the  apostles  was  surnamed    '  Barnabas, 
(which  is,  being  interpreted,  The  son  of  consolation,)"  a  Levite, 

37  and^^  of  the  country  of  "Cyprus,  Having  land,  >*sold  //,  and 
brought  the  money,  and  ^  laid  //  at  the  apostles'  feet. 

'*  as  any  one  had  need    ^®  The  old  authorities  ready  instead  of*"  Joses,*  *  Joseph.' 
*®  or  *  the  son  of  exhortation.'  "^  omit  *  and.' 
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g  Vcr.  37 ; 
ch.  V.  2. 

r  Cp.  ch.  vi.  I. 

s  Cn.  ii.  45 
fGk.). 

/  Ch.  IX.  27, 
xj.  22.  25,  30, 
xii.  2^j  and 
ch.  xiii.-xv.  ; 
I  Cor.  ix.  6  ; 
Gal.  ii.  I,  9, 
i3:Col.iv.io. 

f/Ch.  xi.  19,20, 
xiii.  4,  XV.  39, 
xxi.  3,  16, 
xxvii.  4. 


Imprisonment  of  Peter  and  jfohn,  1-4. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  (see  ver.  4)  seems  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  temple  authorities 
to  the  miracle  and  the  subsequent  teaching  of 
Peter  andjohn. 

The  Frjests.  The  particular  course  on  duty- 
at  the  Teinple  during  that  week.  The  original 
division  by  King  David  of  the  priests  into  twenty- 
four  orders  or  courses,  each  of  which  had  charge 
of  the  Temple  services  for  a  week  at  a  time,  had 
probably  been  revived  after  the  captivity;  the 
particular  duties  from  day  to  day  were  assigned 
to  individuals  by  lot  (see  Lev.  i.  9). 

OapUin  of  the  temple.  Not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  Roman  officer  in  command  at  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  but  the  Jewish  priest  in  com- 
mand of  Uie  Levite  guard  of  the  Temple.  The 
Romans  seldom  appear  in  the  Acts  as  hostile  to 
followers  of  Tesus. 

And  the  Saddnoees.  This  is  the  first  mention 
in  the  Acts  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  little 
Church  of  the  first  days.  Everything  which  seemed 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  was  especi- 
ally hateful  to  the  Sadducee  leaders.  This  sect 
rejected  all  that  mass  of  oral  tradition  which 
entered  at  this  period  so  largely  into  the  teaching 
of  the  most  popular  Jewish  schools.  It  professed 
to  accept,  however,  the  written  word  (not  merely 
the  books  of  Moses)  as  the  rule  of  faith.  It 
affirmed,  as  their  foundation  doctrine,  that  this 
life  was  the  whole  of  man*s  existence.  The  creed 
of  the  Sadducees  seems  to  have  been  purely 
materialistic,  denying  the  existence  of  angel  and 
Spirit.  Their  importance  and  power  at  the  time 
was  clearly  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  numbers, 
but  they  included  in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  nation.  The  high  priest's 
family  appears  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
Sadducees  (see  Acts  v.  17).  Josephus  mentions 
another  son  of  Annas,  subsequently  high  priest, 
as  a  Sadducee.  During  the  earthly  ministry  ot 
Jesus,  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  constantly  appear 
as  His  bitter  unrelenting  foes  :  it  was  with  them 
and  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy  that  He  con- 
stantly came  into  collision ;  but  when  once  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Master  was  taught 
by  His  disciples,  and  believed  by  ever-increasing 
thousands,  the  Sadducees,  alarmed  at  the  ready 
reception  by  so  many  of  this  great  truth,  fearful 
lest  their  whole  system,  which  it  directly  contra- 
dicted, should  be  undermined,  and  their  influence 
destroyed,  endeavoured  with  all  their  power  to 
stamp  out  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  On  the 
other  hand,  hints  seem  to  be  given  us  in  this 


book  (Acts  V.  34,  35),  that  the  Pharisees,  after  the 
resurrection,  relaxed  their  hostility  towards  the 
disciples  of  Tesus,  partly  influenced  by  the  hatred 
shown  by  the  Sadducee  party,  partly  persuaded 
by  a  teaching  which  in  many  points  agreed  with 
their  own  doctrine  (see  also  John  xix.  39). 

Ver.  2.  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the 
people.  The  anger  of  the  priests  and  captain  of 
the  Temple,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  a 
reverential  order  among  the  crowds  who 
worshipped  in  the  great  sanctuary  of  Israel,  was 
easily  aroused  by  the  Sadducees  against  these  un- 
authorized teachers  who  were  making  such  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  affections  of  the  people  (see  ver.  4). 

iGid  taught  through  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Here  we  have  the  real  ground 
of  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  Sadducee  party ; 
they  were  troubled  at  this  public  announcement 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified,  well  knowing 
that  if  this  single  instance  of  one  being  raised  from 
the  dead  were  substantiated  before  the  people, 
their  creed  would  be  at  once  discredited. 

Ver.  3.  It  was  now  eyentlde.  When  Peter 
and  John  went  up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  it  was 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  about  six  o'clock 
when  the  captain  of  the  Temple  arrested  them. 

Ver.  4.  Many  of  them  which  heard  the  word 
believed.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  arrest  and 
persecution  of  the  two  leaders  by  the  influential 
party  in  the  state,  the  compiler  of  the  *  Acts  * 
notices,  that  though  the  rulers  refused  to  hear,  yet 
many  of  those  who  looked  on  the  strange  scene 
that  afternoon  in  the  Temple  courts  believed  the 
message  of  Christ. 

And  the  number  of  the  men  was  abont  five 
thousand.  The  word  translated  *  men '  no  doubt 
included  men  and  women.  Some  commentators 
would  restrii  t  the  term  to  men  only ;  Hackett, 
however,  well  observes  :  *  An  emphasized  or  con- 
scious restriction  of  the  term  to  men  would  be  at 
variance  with  that  religious  equality  of  the  sexes 
so  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament' 
(Gal.  iii.  28). 

Arraignment  before  the  Sanhedrim,  5-7* 

Ver.  5.  Their  rulers.  *  Their '  refers  not  to  the 
apostles,  but  to  the  Jewish  people  ;  *  rulers,*  to  the 
Sanhedrists  in  general.  The  Sanhedrim  is  then 
further  described  as  consisting  of  three  orders  : — 

(I.)  Elders,  Heads  of  families  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  great  council. 

(2.)  Scribes,  Recognised  teachers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  divine  law.  Certain  representatives 
of  this  important  class  in  the  Jewish  state  had 
seats  in  the  supreme  council.     Wordsworth,  on 
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Matt.  ii.  4,  quotes  a  supposition  of  Lightfoot  that 
the  scribes  were  Levites,  and  masters  of  colleges 
and  schools. 

(3.)  Annas  the  high  priest  .  .  .  and  as  many 
as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest.  In  the 
other  passages  where  the  Sanhedrim  is  alluded  to, 
this  third  order  consisting  of  priests  is  termed 
'the  chief  priests,*  and  occupies  the  first  place. 
These  chief  priests  included  the  reigning  high 
priest,  with  others  of  his  house  who  had  borne  the 
title  (see  note  below),  and  possibly  also  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests.  Maimonides 
(quoted  by  Alford  on  Matt.  ii.  4)  speaks  of  the 
Sanhedrim  as  consisting  of  seventy-one  members 
made  up  of  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites.  Each 
of  these  three  orders  is  represented  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  recounted  in  this  passage  —  the 
priests,  in  the  persons  of  Annas,  Caiaphas,  etc.  ; 
the  Invites,  by  the  scribes,  if  we  adopt  the  suppo- 
sition of  Lightfoot  given  above  ;  and  the  Israelites, 
by  the  elders,  who,  being  heads  of  families,  would 
represent  Israel  generally. 

Ver.  6.  And  Annaa  the  high  priest.  The 
Rabbis  maintain  that  the  Sanhedrim  existed  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  refer  to  the  incidents  related 
in  Num.  xi.  for  its  origin.  Seventy  elders  were 
appointed  in  the  wilderness  to  assist  Moses  in  his 
task  of  judging  the  people.  Tradition  relates  how 
this  council  continued  in  power  until  the  captivity. 
It  was  remodelled  by  Ezra  on  the  return.  Its 
name,  however,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  Greek, 
points  to  a  far  later  date — to  some  period  in  their 
nistory  after  the  *Law'  came  in  contact  with  Greek 
thought  and  language. 

The  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sanhedrim  was  a 
chamber  in  the  temple,  situated  between  the  court 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  court  of  the  priests,  and 
was  called  Gazith.  Some  forty  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  city,  this  sacred  council  ceased  to  sit  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  removed  to  a 
building  without  the  temple  precincts.  After  the 
fall  of  the  city,  the  Sanhedrim  was  allowed  by  the 
victorious  Roman  Government  to  hold  its  sittings 
at  Japhneh.  It  was  subsequently  permanently 
removed  to  Tiberias.  Some  have  supposed  that 
when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
the  Sanhedrists,  they  ceased  to  sit  in  the  hall 
Gazith.  The  Sanhedrim  was  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Jewish  nation.  Its  decrees  apparently  were 
respected  beyond  Palestine,  for  we  read  how  Saul 
was  provided  with  credentials  from  the  Sanhedrim 
to  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  Damascus,  when  he 
went  to  search  out  and  imprison  the  Syrian 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Its  powers  em- 
braced all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  religious.  It 
tried  accused  persons,  and  its  decisions  admitted 
of  no  appeal.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Peter, 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  are  related.  Besides  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  this  court  was  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  all  matters  connected  with  religion. 

The  actual  high  priest  at  this  time  was 
Caiaphas  ;  but  Annas,  his  father-in-law,  originally 
held  this  great  dignity.  The  Idumean  rulers, 
and  after  them  the  Roman  Government,  not  un- 
frequently  would  arbitrarily  depose  the  high, 
priest,  and  could  set  up  another  in  his  room.  But 
with  the  people  the  deposed  functionary  kept  hit 
title,  and  even  still  wore  the  high-priestly  gar- 
ments  (see  Bleek,  who  has  a  go(Ki  note  on  this 
point  in  Matt.  ii.  4).  In  our  Lord's  trial  the 
accused  was  taken  to  Annas  first  (see  also 
VOL.  II.  19 


Luke  iil  2),  where  Caiaphas  is  mentioned  as 
*  high  priest,*  but  after  Annas.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  influential  person  among  the  Jews  at 
this  time.  Raised  to  the  high-priestly  dignity  by 
Cyrenius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  then  deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judea,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  he  still  continued  to  exercise  the 
chief  power  during  the  priesthood  of  his  son-in- 
law  Caiaphas— a  period  of  twelve  years.  Five  of 
his  sons  were  advanced  to  this  high  office  during 
his  lifetime. 

And  Caiaphas.  He.  was  nominsdly  high 
priest,  his  father-in-law,  Annas,  exercising  the 
real  power  from  a.d.  24  to  A.D.  36,  and  was 
depo^  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Caligula 
by  Vitellius,  then  govemer  of  Syria. 

And  John  and  Alexander.  Nothing  positively 
certain  is  known  of  these  two.  Lightjpot  would 
identify  John  with  Rabl»i  Johanan  ben  Zaccai,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud :  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  obtained  permission  from  the  Roman 
Government  that  the  Sanhedrim  might  be  settled 
at  Japhneh.  Alexander  some  consider  iden- 
tical with  the  brother  of  Philo  the  historian,  and 
well  known  as  alabarch  or  governor  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  midst  Tradition  relates  how 
the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  a  circle  or  semicircle. 

By  what  power.  The  Sanhedrists  ask  first. 
By  what  physical  power  or  influence  was  this 
miracle  wrought  ? 

By  what  name.  They  go  on  to  inquire. 
In  virtue  of  what  uttered  name  have  ye  done 
this  ?  The  judges  well  knew  the  name,  but  they 
wanted  to  convict  Peter  and  John  of  sorcery,  by 
having  worked  a  miracle  not  in  the  name  of  God, 
but  of  a  crucified  malefactor.  They  hoped  to 
bring  the  apostles  under  the  awful  death-sentence 
pronounced  in  the  law  (Deut.  xiii.),  which  espe- 
cially provides  for  the  case  when  the  sign  or  the 
wonder  comes  to  pass.  Maimonides,  commenting 
on  the  words  of  Deut.  xiii.,  speaks  of  one 
endeavouring  to  turn  away  the  people  from  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  tells  them  that  the  sign  such 
an  one  had  performed  was  done  by  enchantment 
and  witchcraft,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  be 
strangled  {^Yad'Hachazakah,  chap.  ix.). 

St,  Peter's  Defence,  8-12. 

•Compare  Peter  a  few  days  since  in  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  thrice  denying  his  Master  from 
fear  of  prison  and  death,  and  now  brought  forth 
from  prison,  and  confessing  Christ  before  the  same 
high  priest  and  Sanhedrim  which  had  delivered 
Christ  up  to  Pilate  for  crucifixion,  and  charging 
them  with  His  murder*  ("Wordsworth).  What 
had  brought  about  this  chainge  ?  He  had  seen  the. 
risen  Lord, 

Ver.  8.  Being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  accordance  with  the  Saviour's  promise  (sec  St. 
Luke  xxi.  14,  15). 

Vers.  9,  10.  If  we  this  day  he  examined,  etc 
Ironical  surprise  runs  through  St.  Peter's  reply, 
which  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  *  If  we  really 
are  arraigned,  which  seems  hardly  credible,  on 
account  of  the  good  deed  done  to  this  poor  man 
(pointing  to  the  healed  cripple),  know  all  of  you, 
ttie  miracle  you  ask  about  was  done  in  the  name 
of  that  Jesus  so  terribly  dishonoured  by  you,  but 
by  God  so  signally  honoured.* 

Jesns  Chnst  of  Nazareth,  quoting  the  title 
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nailed  on  the  cross.  '  Think  not  that  we  desire  to 
conceal  His  country,  Nazareth,  or  His  death  on 
the  cross.  Ye  crucified  Him,  but  He  was  raised 
by  God,  and  now  works  miracles  from  heaven' 
(Chrysostom,  auoted  by  Wordsworth). 

Ver.  II.  This  is  the  stone,  etc.  The  accusa- 
tion of  awful  mistake  with  which  he  charges  the 
judges  of  Israel,  of  dishonouring  what  God  had  so 
highly  honoured,  St.  Peter  repeats  by  boldly  apply- 
ing to  them  the  well-known  words  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
His  meaning,  which  they  quickly  understood, 
was  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  the  builders 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  house  of  God  was 
given.  They  should  have  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  and  to  have 
wonced  for  tl^  glory  of  His  kingdom,  but  they 
had  rejected  Him  and  cast  Him  aside ;  while 
Godf  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  had  shown 
that  He  was  the  comer-stone  on  which  the  whole 
labric  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  on  earth 
must  rest 

Ver.  12.  Hone  other  name  under  heayen. 
The  apostle  has  ceased  altogether  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  lame  man  made  whole,  and  is  here 
proclaiming  before  the  assembled  Sanhedrim  his 
Master's  name,  not  only  as  a  name  in  the  strength 
of  which  the  diseases  of  the  poor  body  might  be 
healed, — that  was  a  small  matter, — but  as  the  only 
name  on  which  men  might  rest  when  they  thought 
of  eternity.  This  famous  passage  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  Smalcald  Articles  drawn 
up  by  Luther  and  adopted  in  a.d.  1537.  It  has 
been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  adoption  of 
these  articles  completed  the  Reformation,  and 
was  the  definite  declaration  of  the  separation  of 
the  signataries  from  Rome. 

yudgnunt  of  the  Sanhedrim,  13-18. 

Astonishment  of  Sanhedrists  at  the  ability  of 
Peter's  reply.  They  remember  the  two  apostles 
were  companions  of  Jesus,  and  then  consult  pri- 
vately toeether.  They  see  that  any  punishment 
they  might  inflict  would  be  ill  received  by  the 
people,  so  they  determine  to  dismiss  the  accused, 
threatening  them  if  they  continued  to  preach  the 
name  of  the  Crucified. 

Ver.  13.  ITuleamed.  Observing  from  the  lan- 
guage and  arguments  used  that  Peter  and  John 
were  untaught  in  the  rabbinical  learning  of  the 
Jewish  schools. 

And  ohscnre,  or  common.     Men  of  no  mark. 

They  marvelled.  The  rulers  were  evidently 
astonished  that  one  so  unlearned  and  undis- 
tinguished should  address  them  in  such  moving, 
powerful  language. 

They  zeoognised  that  they  bad  been  with  JesQs. 
•  Their  wonder  sharpened  their  recollection  * 
(Meyer).  Jesus  had  taught  publicly  on  many 
occasions  in  Jerusalem  and  in  ttie  Temple  courts, 
and  we  know  some  at  least  of  the  rulers  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  been  present.  These  now 
remembered  the  faces  of  retcr  and  John,  who, 
no  doubt,  as  His  most  trusted  followers,  were 
ever  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Master. 

Ver.  14.  Stanoing  with  them.  The  attitude 
of  the  healed  one  is  mentioned  with  emphasis. 
No  longer  the  cripple  who  had  never  walked  or 
stood,  and  who  by  compassionate  friends  had  been 
carried  daily  and  laid  as  a  suffering  object  to  ask 
alms  at  the  beautiful  gate,  he  now  stands  near  his 
deliverers. 

Ver.  15.  They  conferred  among  themselyes. 


It  has  been  asked,  How  were  these  apparently 
private  deliberations  known  to  St.  Luke  ?  Several 
probable  answers  have  been  given.  Some  of  the 
priests  who  afterwards  joined  the  little  church 
(see  chap.  vi.  7)  were  doubtless  present  at  the 
council.  St  Paul  himself,  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  these  memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  days,  not  improbably  was 
a  SanhedrisL 

Ver.  17.  Let  ns  straiUy  threaten  them,  that 
they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name. 
The  council  could  6nd  no  pretext  for  punishing 
them.  The  people,  with  the  memory  of  the  words 
and  works  of^the  Master  of  Peter  and  John  vividly 
recalled  to  them  by  the  work  of  mercy  just  done 
to  the  poor  lame  man,  were  clearly  on  tne  side  of 
the  accused  apostles  ;  so,  with  mere  threats  and  a 
stem  charge  to  bring  no  more  before  the  people  the 
NAME  of  that  One  they  had  condemned  and  mur- 
dered, but  whose  look  and  words  haunted  them  with 
a  nameless  terror,  they  dismissed  their  prisoners. 
The  expectation  that  the  apostles  would  have  been 
convicted  under  the  statutes  of  the  law  based  on 
Deut.  xiii.  (see  note  on  ver.  7),  was  frustrated  by 
the  strong  feeling  shown  by  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  apostles.  This  the  Sanhedrim  fairly  con- 
fessed by  their  dread  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  miracle  done  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  should 
spread  any  farther.  The  same  charge  in  former 
days  had  been  made  against  the  Lord,  when  He 
was  accused  of  performing  miracles  by  the  power 
of  Beelzebub ;  but  then,  as  now,  it  fell,  owing 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  generally,  who 
never  for  a  moment  could  really  bear  such  a 
supposition  either  in  the  case  of  Christ  or  His 
disciples. 

The  Answer  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Threats  of 
the  Sanhedrim ,  19-22. 

They  say  obedience  must  be  shown  to  God 
rather  than  to  men ;  as  for  them,  they  were  only 
witnesses.  After  being  again  threatened,  they  are 
freed  from  custody. 

Ver.  19.  In  the  sight  of  God.  The  Eternal  is 
appealed  to  as  the  ever-present  Judge, — as  sitting 
invisible  in  that  august  council  before  whom  they 
were  then  pleading. 

Whether  it  be  right  to  hearken  nnto  yon 
rather  than  onto  God,  jndge  ye.  Ver.  20.  IVnr 
we  cannot  bat  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard.  The  point  of  the  apostle's  reply 
was,  that  they  were  not  teaching  the  people  as 
self-appointed  Rabbis,  but  were  only  acting  as 
witnesses  of  Jesus.  Their  words  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  '  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us ; 
we  cannot  drown  the  voice  we  know  to  be  God's 
voice,  which  forbids  us  to  suppress  our  message, 
as  ye  would  have  us  do,  which  tells  us  to  bear  our 
public  witness  to  those  mighty  works  we  saw  and 
heard  during  our  Master's  life  on  earth.  *  The  noble 
words  of  Socrates,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  when  he  was  pleading  before 
his  judges,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  bold,  fsuthfiil  utterance 
of  these  unlearned  Galileans  :  '  Athenians,  I  will 
obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and  if  you  would  let  me 
go,  and  give  me  my  life  on  condition  that  I  should 
no  more  teach  my  fellow-citizens,  sooner  than 
agree  to  your  proposal  I  would  prefer  to  die  a 
thousand  times  ^  ( Plato,  A^L  p.  23  B). 

Ver.  21.  Finding  notning  how  they  might 
punish  them,  because  of  the  people.    The  evi- 
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dent  ^ood-will  of  the  people  no  doubt  procured 
the  dismissal  of  the  apostles  this  time  without 
punishment. 

For  all  glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done. 
No  penalty,  such  as  scourging  or  imprisonment, 
would  then  have  been  tolerated  by  popular  senti- 
ment But  besides  this  public  feeling  working  in 
favour  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  Sanhedrim  itself  several 
members  secretly  £iivoured  the  new  sect.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  were  members  of  this  council.  Yhat  the 
powerful  R.  Gamaliel,  one  certainly  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Sanhedrim  leaders,  was  disposed 
to  favour  them  we  know  from  Acts  v.  34. 

The  Apostles  with  their  awn  People  after  their 
Release^  23-31. 

The  prayer  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  God 
to  support  and  defend  the  threatened  and  per- 
secuted followers  of  His  Son,  and  the  answer 
from  heaven. 

Ver.  23.  They  went  to  their  own  people.  The 
Greek  word  here  translated  'their  own  people' 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  signify  'their 
brother  apostles,'  by  others  'the  church  in  the 
apostles'  house,'  or  '  those  with  whom  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  unite  in  prayer.'  The  term, 
however,  is  a  far  more  inclusive  one,  and  compre- 
hends a  large  number  of  the  believers  then  in  the 
city.  These  no  doubt  had  come  together  on  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  little  com- 
munity, as  the  arrest  of  the  two  leaders  by  the 
orders  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  of  course  known 
throughout .  Jerusalem.  Others,  too,  had  doubt- 
less hurried  to  the  same  house  on  hearing  of  the 
release  of  Peter  and  John.  It  would  seem  that 
the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  already  possessed 
a  common  resort  for  prayer  and  meeting  together. 

And  reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  had  said  onto  them.  To  their  own  people 
then  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Nazarenes,  the 
two  relate  all  that  the  Sanhedrim  judges  had  said 
to  them.  St.  Chr3rsostom  remarks  here  '  that  they 
told  their  tale  not  for  their  own  glory.  ...  All 
that  their  adversaries  had  said,  this  they  told ;  their 
own  part  it  is  likely  they  omitted.'  Nor  did  their 
story  on  the  whole  give  fair  promise  for  the  future. 
Dark  and  stormy  days  evidently  lay  before  the 
little  community.  The  highest  civil  and  religious 
authority  in  the  nation  had  taken  formal  and  public 
notice  of  their  proceedings,  and  had  condemned 
them ;  and  though  the  Sanhedrim  had  been  for 
the  moment  restrained  from  severe  measures,  it  was 
only  too  clear  that  when  the  temporary  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  always  so  fluctuating,  was 
removed,  the  majority  of  the  council  would  at  once 
proceed  to  harsher  measures.  Of  the  uncertain 
duration  of  popular  favour,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
had  had  sad  experience  in  the  case  of  their  Master, 
who  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  the  promised 
King  Messiah  on  the  day  of  Palms,  and  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  populace,  within  five  days  after, 
crucified  by  them  as  a  malefactor.  So  they  now 
prayed  to  the  God  of  Israel  a  very  earnest  prayer 
tor  help  and  succour. 

Ver.  24.  They  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God 
with  one  accord.  In  what  manner  now  are 
we  to  conclude  that  this  primitive  congregation 
of  Christ's  followers  poured  forth  their  earnest 
supplications  to  the  Most  High?  Some  would 
prefer  to  understand  the  prayer  to  have  been 


an  utterance  of  one  of  the  apostles  or  disciples, 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  urgent  need  ot  the 
moment ;  and  tl^t  while  one  uttered  the  words, 
the  rest  followed,  some  with  their  voice,  others 
only  with  the  heart.  Another  view  suggested  is, 
that  the  whole  assembly  sung  together  the  2d 
Psalm,  and  that  Peter  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
prayer  in  their  present  perplexity.  Another  and, 
as  it  seems,  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
passage,  regards  vers.  24-30  as  part  of  a  solemn 
form  of  prayer  used  by  the  Apostolic  Church  of 
Jerusalem — ^a  formula  of  prayer  previously  com- 
posed while  the  impression  made  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  was  still  recent  There  is  an  objection 
made  to  this  last  view,  namely,  that  the  state  of 
things  pictured  in  vers.  29,  30  limits  the  prayer  to 
the  present  emergency ;  but  surely  the  storm  of 
danger  and  persecution  which  then  was  threaten- 
ing Portly  to  break  over  the  little  church  must  have 
seemed  ever  imminent  to  a  company  of  men  whose 
life-work  it  was  to  preach  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
malefactor.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  which  sees 
in  these  solemn  words,  where  an  un^aken,  a  death- 
less faith  shines  through  the  gloom  of  present  and 
coming  sorrow,  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  Christian 
liturgy.  This  formula  of  prayer  was,  as  some 
have  well  termed  it,  a  flower  which  grew  up  in  its 
strange  sweet  beauty  under  the  cross,  and  shows 
u^  how  perfect  was  the  confidence,  how  child-like 
the  trust  in  the  Almighty  arm,  of  these  first  brave 
confessors  of  Jesus. 

Lord,  thoa  art  the  Ood  which  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth.  How  feeble,  after  all,  was 
the  power  of  hi^h  priest  and  Sanhedrim  compared 
with  that  of  their  Master,  the  Creator  of  all  ( 

Ver.  25.  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David  hast  said.  The  quotation  which  follows  is- 
from  Ps.  ii.  i,  2.  The  words  are  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Septuagint.  There  is  no  superscription 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint  version ; 
but  the  older  interpreters,  especially  the  Jewish, 
referred  it  to  David. 

Ver.  26.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and 
the  mlers  were  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  anointed.  The  2d  Psalm, 
the  first  two  verses  of  which  are  woven  into  the 
earliest  fragment  we  possess  of  Christian  public 
worship,  was  interpreted  originally  by  the  Jews  as 
referring  to  King  Messiah.  Only  in  later  times, 
when  the  well-known  circumstances  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  so  exactly  to  corre- 
spond to  what  the  Psalm  relates  of  the  '  Anointed 
of  Jehovah,'  Jewish  learned  men  tried  to  do  away 
with  the  received  Messianic  interpretation,  which 
they  were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  confess  vras 
originally  admitted  generally.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi, 
for  instance,  says :  '  According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some,  '  *  the  Anointed  "  is  King  Messiah,  and 
so  our  blessed  Rabbis  have  expounded  it.'  Raschi 
makes  the  same  statement  as  to  the  ancient  inter- 
pretation, and  then  adds  how  in  his  opinion  it  is 
better  to  keep  to  the  literal  sense,  and  to  explain 
it  of  David  himself,  thcU  we  niay  be  able  to  answer 
the  heretics^  i.e.  Christians,  In  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Psalm  at  first  an  earthly  king  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  circumstances  of  his  own  (David's) 
chequered  career  supply  the  imagery ;  '  but  his 
words  are  too  great  to  have  all  their  meaning 
exhausted  in  David  or  any  Jewish  monarch.  Or 
ever  he  is  aware,  the  local  and  the  temporal  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  universal  and  eternal.  The 
king  who  sits  on  David's  throne  has  become  glori* 
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fied  and  transfi^ared  in  the  light  of  the  promise. 
Tlie  picture  is  half  ideal,  half  actual ;  it  concerns 
itseu  with  the  present,  but  with  that  only  so  far 
as  it  is  typical  of  greater  thinp  to  come.  The 
true  king,  who  to  the  prophet's  mind  is  to  fiilBI  all 
his  largest  hopes,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  visible 
and  earthly  Icing.  The  nations  are  not  merely 
those  who  are  now  mustering  for  the  battle,  but 
whatsoever  opposeth  and  exalteth  itself  against 
Jehovah  and  against  H  is  Anointed '  ( Dean  Perowne, 
Introd.  to  Ps.  ii.). 

There  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
leading  enemies  mentioned  in  the  Psalm,  who 
arose  against  the  Lord  and  His  Anointed,  and 
those  who  were  present  at  the  scenes  of  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  heathen 
(or  Gentiles)  were  represented  by  the  Roman 
soldiery  and  officials  of  the  great  Gentile  empire  ; 
the  people,  by  Israel.  The  kings  of  the  earth,  by 
king  Herod ;  the  rulers,  by  Pontius  Pilate  the 
governor.  The  Lord  in  the  Psalm  corresponds 
to  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom  the 
pniver  is  addressed  ;  and  the  Lord's  Anointed,  to 
*  Tny  holy  child  Jesus.  *  There  is  a  very  remark- 
able yitunsh  comment  (see  Perowne  on  this  Psalm) 
on  the  words,  against  Jehovah  and  against  His 
AnohUid^  in  the  Mechilta  quoted  in  the  Jalkut 
Sehimoni:  '  Like  a  robber  who  was  standing  and 
expressing  his  contempt  behind  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  saying,  If  I  find  the  son  of  the  king,  I 
wiliseize  him,  and  kill  him,  and  crucify  him,  and 
put  him  to  a  terrible  death ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
mocks  at  it,  and  saith.  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  laushs.* 

VefiT  37.  In  this  dty.  These  words  answer  to 
the  statement  of  Ps.  ii.  6  :  '  Upon  my  holy  hiU  of 
Ziom,  I  have  set  my  King.* 

Ver.  28.  To  do  whataoeyer  thy  hand  and  thy 
oouniel  detennined  before  to  be  done.  These  im- 
portant words  must  be  connected  closely  with  the 
torcigoing  clause,  thus :  '  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
etc,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  Thy 
hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done.^  Meyer  well  observes  here :  *  The  Lord's 
death  was  not  the  chance  work  of  arbitrary  hate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
Diidne  purpose,  which  must  use  man's  free  acts  as 
its  instrument'  The  words  of  CEcumenius  are 
to  the  same  purpose :  '  They  came  together  as 
enemies;  but  they  were  doing  what  Thou  didst 
plan.'  Leo  i.  writes  on  this  difBcuIt  question  : 
'The  Lord  did  not  direct  the  hands  of  those 
raging  ones  against  Himself,  but  He  allowed  them 
to  be  so  directed  ;  nor  did  He,  by  His  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  would  be  done,  oblige  it  to  be  done ; 
nor  did  He  require  them  to  will  these  things  ;  but 
He  gave  them  power  (so  to  will)  if  they  pleased.' 
Wordsworth's  three  great  principles  which  he 
lays  down  as  not  to  be  lost  sight  ot  in  discussions 
on  this  and  similar  texts,  are  admirable : — 

(i.)  That  God  is  the  one  great  First  Cause. 

(2.)  That  He  wills  that  all  should  act  according 
to  the  law  which  He  has  given  them. 

(3.)  That  it  is  His  will  that  man's  will  should  be 
free. 

Ver.  29.  And  now.  Lord,  grant  that  with  all 
boldnen  they  may  speak  lliy  word.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  first  great  public  prayer  of 
the  Cnurch,  how  the  Spirit  of  their  Master  had 
sunk  into  the  disciples  hearts.  No  fire  from 
heaven  is  called  down  on  the  guilty  heads  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ,   who  would  stamp  out   His 


struggling  Church ;  only  for  themselves  they  pray 
for  bravery  and  constancy. 

Vers.  30,  31.  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand 
to  heal.  And  the  solitary  special  sign  of  almighty 
power  which  they  pray  for,  is  to  be  able  to  relieve 
such  suffering  among  men  as  they  had  often  seen 
their  Master  remove,  the  power  to  be  able  to  work 
such  works  as  Peter  and  John  had  performed  the 
afternoon  before  at  the  *  Beautiful  Gate '  of  the 
Temple,  when  to  the  hopeless  cripple  they  gave 
healtn  and  strength  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth  ;  and  with  this  name,  the  earnest  plead- 
ing of  the  Church  of  the  first  days  ceased,  and  as 
the  murmur  of  these  last  words,  *  Thy  holy  child 
Jesus,'  was  dying  away,  the  place  was  shaken 
where  they  were  assembled  together,  as  though 
the  wings  of  the  descending  Spirit  had  touched 
the  walls  and  caused  the  house  of  prayer  to  rock, 
giving  this  outward  sien  of  His  blessed  presence. 
And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  on  the  first  Pentecost  morning,  the  inward  sign 
was  given  to  these  brave  confessors  too  ;  and  they 
spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness,  and  once 
more  the  voice  of  apostles  and  believers  rose  from 
within  those  holy  walls  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eternal,  but  no  more  in  tones  of  anxious  pleading, 
but  exultant  and  joyous  in  their  new-bom  hope 
and  confidence,  for  the  first  great  prayer  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  answered. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Churchy  iv.  32-v.  11. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  concord  among  the 
believers.  The  great  topic  of  preaching  among 
them  is  the  Lord  s  resurrection.  The  favour  they 
were  held  in  among  the  people.  Their  community 
of  goods.  Two  notable  examples  of  this  generosity 
in  giving  up  all  earthly  goods  are  given — {a)  that 
of  Barnabas,  who  became  subsequently  a  famous 
leader  in  the  Church  ;  {b)  that  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  who  were  punished  by  death  for  hypo- 
crisy in  this  matter,  daring  to  claim  from  men  a 
reputation  for  self-denial  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
knew  was  undeserved. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved, prom  the  personal  details  connected  with 
the  leading  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  related 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, — from  recounting 
their  words,  their  great  miracle,  and  the  persecu- 
tion which  followed,— the  historian  of  the  first  days 
of  the  Church  passes  to  the  inner  life  of  the  new 
society,  and  shows  how  the  same  quiet  peace,  the 
same  spirit  of  self-sacri6ce  which  at  first  (see  chap, 
ii.  44-47)  prevailed,  still  reigned  in  the  now  greatly 
enlarged  community,  which  now  numbered,  we  are 
told  (chap.  iv.  7),  5000  men  ;  and  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Cnurch  in  those  early  days,  the  writer  of 
the  history  dwells  on  two  particulars — (i)  the 
relations  of  believers  one  with  another  ;  (2)  the 
relation  of  believers  towards  the  outer  world. 

Of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  This  expression 
was  one  significant  of  a  close  and  intimate  friend.- 
ship.  A  harmony  complete  and  unbroken  reigned 
at  first  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  :  greed,  jealousy, 
and  selfish  ambition  were  unknown  as  yet  in  the 
community,  and  this  enthusiasm  of  love  found  its 
first  expression  in  a  voluntary  cession  of  all 
possessions  on  the  part  of  each  individual  believer 
m  favour  of  the  common  funds  of  the  society. 
Neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the 
things  that  they  possessed  was  his  own,  bnt  they 
had  all  things  common.  The  various  points 
connected  with  the  community  of  goods  in  the , 
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early  Church,  the  confined  area  over  which  the 
practice  extended,  the  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule  which  existed  even  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Church's  history,  etc.,  are  discussed  in 
Excursus  B  of  Chapter  H.  This  voluntary 
poverty  was  no  doubt  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  loving  followers  of  Jesus  to  imitate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  old  life  they  had  led  while  the 
Master  yet  walked  with  them  on  earth,  when  they 
had  one  purse  and  all  things  common.  The 
changed  conditions  after  the  ascension,  at  first 
they  failed  to  see;  the  g^reat  and  varied  interests 
with  which  they  soon  became  mixed  up,  the 
(Vastly  enlarged  society,  and  above  all,  the  absence 
of  the  Master,  soon  rendered  impracticable  the 
continuance  of  a  way  of  life  to  which  they  were 
attached  by  such  sweet  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
memories.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  graft  the  principle  of  a  community 
of  goods  on  the  Church  of  Christ — an  attempt 
which  utterly  failed  in  practice,  and  which  was 
given  up  altogether  after  a  very  short  experi- 
ence. This  is  indisputable,  for  we  find  all  the 
epistles  written  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
varied  orders  of  master  and  slave,  of  rich  and 
poor,  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
Christian  community. 

The  rigid  and  unswerving  truthfulness  of  the 
author  of  the  'Acts,*  in  dwelling  upon  this  grave 
mistake  of  the  first  years,  ^eems  to  have  escaped 
general  notice.  Long  before  the  'Acts'  were 
edited,  the  error  was  acknowledged  and  cor- 
rected; yet  St.  Luke  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal  or  even  to  gloss  over  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
those  brave  apostles  and  martyrs  who  laid  so  well 
and  so  faithhilly  the  early  stories  of  the  great 
Christian  Temple. 

And  this  uncompromising  truthfulness  runs 
through  the  entire  nistory ;  the  early  chapters 
tell  us  of  the  short-sighted  policy  which  loved 
to  dream  of  equality  among  men ;  the  memoirs, 
as  they  proceed,  conceal  nothing :  they  tell 
us  of  the  jealous  disputes  among  the  poor 
converts,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Jews,  the 
persecuting  rage,  the  youthful  ambition  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  the  favouritism  of  Barnabas,  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  Mark,  the  narrow 
sectarian  spirit  of  Peter.  Nothing  is  veiled ; 
the  same  calm,  unimpassioned  hand  writes  in  the 
same  section  of  the  glories  and  the  shame  of  the 
early  Church ;  then,  as  now,  we  see  darkness 
alternating  With  Jight ;  we  feel  we  are  indeed 
reading  a  true  history. 

Ver.  35:  And  with  great  power  gave  the 
aposlleB  witnesB  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  These  words  speak  of  the  relations  of  the 
Church  with  the  outer  world ;  the  powerful  and 
effective  eloquence  of  the  apostolic  preaching  was 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  merely  working  with- 
in the  comparatively  narrow  pale  of  the  believers ; 
the  writer  of  these  brief  early  memoirs  would 
hardly  dwell  on  the  power  of  the  preaching  within 
the  Church.  It  was  doubtless  the  solemn  answer 
to  the  congregation's  solemn  (and,  we  believe,  often 
repeated)  prayer  (see  ver.  29) ;  and  we  may  think 
of  these  devoted  men,  day  after  day  in  the  thronged 
Temple  courts,  the  popular  favour  supporting 
them,  speaking  their  blessed  message  for  a  time 
unhindered.  *  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  again  and  again  mentioned  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  apostolic  teaching ;  it  was  the  column 
upon  which  their  strong   patient   faith  rested; 


they  knew  they  had  seen  their  Master  after  He 
had  risen ;  they  told  it  out  to  others  that  men 
might  grasp  the  mighty  issues  which  this  victory 
of  Jesus  over  death  involved  for  every  man  and 
woman.* 

And  great  grace  was  npon  them  all.  Exposi- 
tors have  differed  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
'  great  erace '  here  alluded  to.  Is  it  (a)  the  '  grace 
of  God  ?  does  it  mean  that  the  Divine  favour  was 
abundantly  shown  to  the  apostles  ?  Or  (b)  does  it 
signify  that  these  devoted  teachers  found  favour 
amoAg  the  people  ?  {b)  seems  decidedly  the  better 
interpretation  ;  for,  first,  the  word  grace  distinctly 
bears  this  meaning  in  chap.  ii.  4 ;  and  second,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  'grace  of  God'  was  upon  the 
apostles  and  brethren  :  they  were  filled,  we  read, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  31).  Verse  33  speaks 
of  the  great  power  of  the  apostolic  preaching. 
There  was  scarcely  any  need  for  the  writer  j  of 
the  'Acts*  specially  to  mention,  further,  how 
God*s  favour  was  resting  upon  them-;  but  the  fact 
of  their  standing  high  in  popular  estimation  was 
an  important  one :  it  showed  under  whose  pro- 
tection and  by  whose  favour  their  public  preach- 
ing and  work  went  on  after  the  threats  of  the 
supreme  council  (see  vers.  18,  21,  29 ;  comp.  also 
chap.  v.  12-14). 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  bronght  the  piices  of  the 
things  that  were  sold.  And  laid  them  at  the 
apostles*  feet  We  have  here  one  of  the  few  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament  where  the 
personal  dignity  and  rank  which  the  apostles  held 
m  the  community  of  the  believers  is  directly 
mentioned  (comp.  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco^  c  28, 
where  we  read  how  a  sum  of  money  y^as  laid  at  the 
Praetor's  feet  in  the  Forum).  The  apostles,  like 
the  Roman  magistrates,  probably  sat  amongst 
their  own  people  on  a  raised  seat,  on  the  steps  of 
which,  at  their  feet,  the  money  thus  devotea  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord's  people  was  laid  in  token 
of  respect.  This  seems  to  nave  l>een  the  customary 
way  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  property  to  the 
use  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  case  of  Barnabas  (ver.  37). 

Ver.  36.  And  Joseph,  who  by  the  apostles  was 
sumamed  Barnabas.  This  is  given  as  one  of  the 
more  famous  instances  of  this  giving  up  houses 
and  lands  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  tells  us  this  Barnabas,  a  Levite  of 
Cyprus,  was  one  of  the  Lord's  seventy  disciples. 
This  eloquent  and  devoted  man  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  foremost  missionaries  of  Christ. 
In  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Barnabas  has  been  by 
some  scholars  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer. 
The  well-known  epistle  bearing  his  name,  quoted 
some  seven  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  by  Origen,  Jerome,  etc.,  although  undoubtedly 
a  monument  of  the  first  Christian  age,  was  pro- 
bably written  some  time  after  Barnabas*  martyr- 
dom, which  took  place  not  later  than  A.D.  57 
(see  Hefel^,  Prolegomena  Patrum  Apost,  Opera). — 
Which  is,  being  interpreted,  Th^  son  of  consola- 
tion.    The  name  Barnabas  is  compounded  of  two 

Hebrew  words,  rifc<^3J  "IB,  which  mean  literally^ 

*  the  son  of  prophecy.*    The  writer  of  the  *  Acts 
translates  it  '  son  of  consolation  *  (or  exhortation). 
This  name  was  given  him  by  the  apostles,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  his  rare  gifts  of  speech  and  powers 
of  exhortation. 
A  Levite,  and   of   the  country  of  Oyprns, 
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(37)  Having  land,  sold  it.     The  land  sold  might  of  Israel  (see  Jer.  xxxii.  7).     On  the  return  from 

have  been  situated  in  Cyprus ;  but  this  supposition  the  captivity,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that  the 

is  hardly  necessary,  for  we  know  that  even  priests  old    restrictions  of  the  Mosaic    Law  regarding 

might  hold  land  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom  heritages  could  be  observed. 


Chapter  V. 

Internal  Dangers  of  tlie  Early  Church — Tlie  Episode  of  Ananias  and  Sap^ 
phira — Progress  of  t/te  Church — Second  Arrest  of  tlie  Apostles — Defence 
of  Peter — Its  Effect  on  Gamaliel  and  the  Sanhedrim — Tlie  Apostles  are 
scourged  and  then  liberated, 

1  T3UT  a  certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his  wife, 

2  J3     sold  a  possession,  And  "kept  back  part  of  the  price,  his  *lj[^Fj3*»^  j^ 
wife  also  being  privy  to  it^  and  brought  a  certain  part,  and    theck. 

3  *laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet     But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  *ch.iv.35,37. 
hath  '  Satan  ''filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  -^the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  cSeeLu.xxii. 

4  to  "keep  back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land.?     Whiles  it  re-  */^cci.viiLii. 
mained,  was  it  not  thine  own  ?"  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 

in  thine  own  power?  why  hast  thou  'conceived  this  thing  in  rSpDan.i.8; 
thine  heart?  thou  hast  not  lied   unto  men,  but  -^unto  God.    {IJ^^^ 

5  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words  ^  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the    ^^-  ^ 
ghost :  *  and  great  fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard  these  ^^»  <^>- 

6  things.      *  And  the  young  men  arose,  *  wound  him  up,'  and    JSVith^Mat! 

7  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him.     And  it  was  about  the  space    jj.^xj;.'^*; 
of  three  hours  after,  when  his  wife,  not  knowing  what  was  done,  ^  v^ioccki' 

8  came  in.     And  Peter  '  answered  unto  her.  Tell  me  whether  ye    ^\;^^^ 
sold  the  land  for  so  much?     And  she  said.  Yea,  for  so  much,  ^di**^;";,^** 

9  Then  Peter*  said  unto  her.   How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  isoEwk.*** 
together  to  ""tempt  ^the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  behold,  "the  feet    "uTij'cp: 
of  them  which  have  buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door,  and  /tS.  ai!  A? 

ID  shall  carry  thee  out  Then  ''fell  she*  down  straightway  at  his  j'uJg. xviu. 
feet,  and  ^yielded  up  the  ghost :  and  *  the  young  men  came  in,  *»qp.  ch.  xv. 
and  found  her  dead,  and,  carrying  her  forth,  buried  her  by  her  wIm-ul;; 

1 1  husband.    *  And  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  church,  and  upon 
as  many  as  heard  •  these  things. 

12  And  'by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  many  ^ signs  and  »MV-..xvi. 20: 
wonders  wrought  among  the  people  ;  (and  they  were  all  ^  with    »x-  30.  «v.  3, 

13  one  accord  in  ''Solomon's  porch.     And  of  the  rest  'durst  no    «!?«»•  xv«9: 

^  *  aCor.xii.  la; 

man  join  himself  to  them:  but  'the  people  magnified  ^-hem.  .g;^V»> 

14  And  believers  were  the  more  "added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  jfeech. i.14. 

15  both  of  men  and  women;)  Insomuch  that  they  hvoxxght  forth  ,cl>.jau. 
the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  ^qI/^'^Y.' 

iv.  2i. 

*  or  *  the  Holy  Spirit'  •  did  it  not  continue  thine  own  *         '"'  *'' 
'  wrapped  him  round                  ^  And  Peter 

*  and  she  fell  •  the  whole  church,  and  upon  all  who  heard 
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that  at  the  least  *'the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by'  might  over-  » See  Mat. 

16  shadow  some  of  them.     There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  ^^  «•»•  17. 

x8.    Cp. 

cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing     sick  folks^  and    !«;  «^-  "• 
them  which  were    vexed  with  unclean  spirits :  and  they  were    g^^'^^^ 
healed  every  one.  *«"'?3-  Qp- 

^  Jo.  xii.  la  ^ 

17  Then  'the  high  priest*  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  *^Lti. ». 
him,  (which  is  the  sect  of  the  -^  Sadducees,)  and  were  filled  with  '^ijJ^'^Not 

18  indignation.  And  'laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put    JJ.y*'''* 

19  them  in  the  common  *  prison.     But  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord  •  by  J^^^if* 
night  ^opened  the  prison  doors,  and  brought  them  forth,  and  ^ISb^aIIlS; 

20  said.  Go,  stand  and  speak  '^  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  '  the  '£[1^  5u.  s; 

21  words  of  this  life.    And  when  they  heard  thaty  they  entered    c/^pwia. 
-^into  the  temple  ^  early  in  the  morning,  and  taught.    *  But  theyvY.ae^«s,4a; 
high  priest  came,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  and  called  '  the  ^ Jo!  ^  \, 
council  together,  and  all  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  «vt.1^, 

22  and  sent  to  the  prison  to  have  them  brought.    But  when  the    &t.  ▼  m 

kSvt  96.    Sett 

*  officers  came,  and  found  them  not  in  the  prison,  they  returned.    Mat.  xxw. 

23  and  told,  Saying,  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all  /Gk.Bo*«8 
safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  without "  before  the  doors :  "•Vei. ««. 

24  but  when  we  had  opened,  we  found  no  man  within.     Now  when  ^See^ir. 
the  '  high  priest "  and  the  *"  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  chief  .  J^  .«•  »9- 

f  \aXLm    •▼.    ZO. 

priests  heard  these  things,  they    doubted  of  them  whereunto  ^^^,"** 

25  this  would  grow.     Then  came"  one  and  told  them,  saying,    ^>cLviL 
Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  -^in  the  ^^^\^\ 

26  temple,  and  teaching  the  people.    Then  went  the  '"captain  with  'sSe^^'IJ 
the  *  officers,  and  brought  them  without  violence :  ^  for  they  *  ^^f;^^ 

27  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned.     And  Jir<^x » 


when  they  had  brought  them,  they  set  ttiem  before  *'  the  council :    Jh^r«?r 
28  and  the  high  priest  asked  them.  Saying,  ^  Did  not  we  straitly    so  di*^ 

99 ;  1  Pet.  u. 


command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and 


24. 


behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  ^  in-  "*<*.  11%^ 

29  tend  to  bring"  this  man's  ''blood  upon  us.  Then  Peter"  and  *Lu.n/ix?*' 
the  other  apostles  answered  and  said,  '  We  ought  to  obey  God  "  a^Jl^^i?l^, 

30  rather  than  men.     'The  God  of  our  fathers  *  raised  up  Jesus,  *Lu.xxii.*4T. 

31  "whom  ye  slew  and  "'hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  lu.l*77  ' 
exalted  'with  his  right  hand "  to  be^ ^.  Prince  and  'a  Saviour,  43(GkAjdH; 
for  to  give  *  repentance  to  Israel,  and  *  forgiveness  of  sins.    Eph-.i.?;* 

32  And  ''we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things;  and  so  is  also  the  cS«e*Li.xjdv. 
Holy  Ghost,"   ^  whom  God   hath  given  to  them  that  obey  ^Ou  a.  4. 
him. 

^  that  as  Peter  passed  by  at  least  his  shadow  ^  But  the  high  priest 

•  an  angel  of  the  Lord  *•  TA€  older  authorities  omit  without. 

"  But  when  the  priest.  The  older  authorities^  however^  omit  the  words 
altogether, 

^'  And  then  came  ^*  with  your  teaching,  and  desire  to  bring 

*♦  But  Peter  ^*  We  must  obey  God 

^*  or  to  his  right  hand  ^'  or  the  Holy  Spirit 
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33       When  they  heard  that,  they  were  cut  '  to  t/ie  luart,  and  ^ took  ^Expressed 
34.  counsel  to  slay  them."     Then  stood  there  up"  one  in  ^ ^^^ /^I'^Ct^^' 
council,  a  Pharisee,  named  ^  Gamaliel,  '  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  ^^^\^ 
in  reputation  among  all  the  people,  and  commanded  to  put  the  ^^^^,"";3-y. 

35  apostles"  forth  a  little  space ;  And  said  unto  them.  Ye  men  of 

Israel,  *  take  heed  to  yourselves  what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touch-  *See  Lu.xvii. 

36  ing  these  men.      For   'before   these   days  rose  up  Theudas.  /cp. ch. xxi. 
"•boasting  himself  to  be  somebody;"  to  whom  a  number  of '*^^^<*. vm^g 
men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  themselves :  who  was  slain  ;    J^j^'^  "•  ^* 
and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered,  and  brought  to 

37  nought.     After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days 

of  *the  taxing,"  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him  :"  he  nSceLuiLs. 
also  perished  ;  and  all,  even  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dis- 

38  persed.     And  now  I  say  unto  you,  Refrain  from  these  men,  and 

*     let  them. alone:  ''for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  ^^p«>^- 

39  will  come  to  nought :  '*  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 

40  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  ^to  fight  against  God.     And  to  ^^-^^J; 
him  they  agreed  :  and  when  they  had  ^called  the  apostles,  and    xiu. ia.,cp. 
''beaten  them,  they  ^commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in    ^^^jV^g^ 

41  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.     And  they  departed  from  ''^f^^*'* 
the  presence  of  *  the  council,  '  rejoicing  that  they  were  '  counted  *  ^  ^  ^• 

42  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name."''     And  daily  "in  the    fp^t"!;^^. 
temple,  and  in  every  house,"  "they  ceased  not  to  teach  and    phn^^;,. 
•"  preach  Jesus  Christ.  '  ^  '^"-  "• 

*•  and  determined  to  slay  them  ^'  But  there  stood  up  rCh.iv.ao.29. 

«•  TAe  older  authorities  read  *  the  men  *  in  place  of'  apostles. '  "'i?' aT'ii^?.* 

**  giving  himself  out  to  be  somebody  *'  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment     18.   ^ch.  . 

*•  The  older  authorities  read,  *  the  people  after  him.'  »^*  3S- 

**  it  will  be  overturned         **  The  older  authorities  only  ready  *  for  the  name.* 
*•  or  *  and  at  home.' 


7^  Episode  0/  Ananias  and  Sapphira^  I>II. 

Vers.  I,  2.  Bnt  a  certain  man  named  Ananias, 
with  Sapphira  his  wife,  sold  a  possession,  and 
kept  back  part  of  the  price.  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  entire  self-abnegation  of  some  of  the  richer 
brethren,  of  whom  Barnabas  was  an  example, 
appears  the  conduct  of  another  of  the  wealttiier 
converts,  Ananias.  'The  history  of  the  infant 
Church  has  presented  hitherto  an  image  of  un- 
sullied light ;  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  a 
shadow  falls  upon  it.  We  can  imagine  that 
among  the  first  Christians  a  kind  of  holy  emula- 
tion had  sprung  up  :  all  were  eager  to  make  over 
their  superfluous  wealth  to  the  Church.  This 
zeal  now  seems  to  have  carried  away  some,  in 
whose  hearts  still  lingered  a  love  for  earthly 
things.  Such  an  one  was  Ananias,  who  secretly 
kept  back  part  of  the  price  he  had  received  for 
property  (wnich  he  had  devoted  to  God*s  service). 
Vanity  was  the  motive  for  the  sale,  hypocrisy  the 
motive  of  the  concealment.  He  coveted  the 
reputation  of  appearing  as  disinterested  as  others, 
and  yet  could  not  let  go  his  hold  of  mammon ' 
(from  Olshausen). 


Special  circumstances  surround  the  sin  of  these 
two  unhappy  ones,  whose  guilt  met  with  so  prompt 
and  terrible  a  punishment.  We  must  remember 
that  the  early  Church,  strone  and  enduring  as  it 
proved  itself  to  be,  in  those  first  days  stood  alone 
and  defenceless,  while  the  hands  of  all,  seemingly, 
were  against  it.  The  secret  of  its  strength  lay  in 
the  faiUi  oi  its  members  in  the  Risen  One — a  faith 
which  nothing  could  shake  ;  in  their  perfect  trust 
in  the  guidance  and  presence  among  them  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  sure  confidence  that,  though 
they  as  individuals  might  not,  probably  would  not, 
live  to  see  it,  the  triumph  of  their  Master's  cause 
was  certain.  Now  Ananias— partly,  perhaps,  per- 
suaded that  this  new  sect  had  before  it  a  great 
future,  and  wishing  to  secure  his  own  share  in  its 
coming  prosperity;  partly,  perhaps,  moved  by 
genuine  admiration  for  its  pure  saintly  life — volun- 
tarily threw  in  his  lot  with  these  Nazarenes,  and 
by  a  seemingly  noble  act  of  self-denial,  claimed 
the  position  among  them  which  was  ever  promptly 
given  to  those  saintly  men  and  women  who  had 
given  up  lands  and  gold  for  Christ's  sake.  In  his 
heart,  however,  a  lingering  doubt  remained  whether 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  whole  story  might  not  be  a 


t 
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delusion ;  so,  while  professedly  stripping  himself 
of  his  possessions,  he  kept  back  enough  of  his 
worldly  wealth  to  secure  himself  in  the  event  of 
the  dispersion  and  breaking  up  of  the  communion 
of  the  Nazarenes. 

Ananias  knew  he  could  deceive  men ;  he  be- 
lieved so  little  in  that  Almighty  Spirit  who  guided 
and  inspired  the  little  church  of  Christ,  that  he 
dreamed  he  could  deceive,  too,  that  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  3.  Bat  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath 
Satan  filled  tUne  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  f 
It  was  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  believers  for 
prayer  and  counsel,  Peter  and  the  twelve  no  doubt 
sitting  on  their  raised  chairs  (see  note  on  chap.  iv. 
35),  when  Ananias  presented  his  rich  offering. 
We  are  not  directly  told  how  Peter  obtained  his 
information  respecting  the  fraud ;  still,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  source  :  it  was  no  earthly 
presence  which  guided  and  executed  the  dread 
judgment  of  that  court. 

In  Peter's  question  to  Ananias,  'Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  ?'  two  points  claim  a  special  com- 
ment :  (i)  The  foremost  of  the  Twelve,  who  had 
learned  his  doctrine  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  distinctly 
here  acknowledc^es  his  belief  in  the  existence  and 
personality  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  Satan ;  (2)  By 
nis  Question,  *  Why,*  etc.,  he  evidently  recognises 
man  s  free  will,  his  power  to  resist  if  he  choose, 
the  promptings  of  the  evil  one. 

Ver.  4.  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
ownl  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine 
own  power  f  All  this  shows  that  this  community 
of  goods  was  purely  voluntary ;  even  in  the  Church 
of  Jeriisalem  it  was  required  of  no  member.  '  If 
you  were  unwilling  to  sell  (your  possession),  who 
compelled  you?  if  you  wished  to  offer  .but  the 
half,  who  required  the  whole  ?*  (Augustine,  Sermon 
cxlviii.). 

Thon  hast  not  lied  onto  men,  bnt  unto  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  plainly  declared  in  the  words 
of  this  and  the  preceding  verse.  The  personality 
oi  the  blessed  Spirit  is  assumed  by  the  words  of 
ver.  3,  and  from  ver.  4  we  gather  that,  in  the 
esteem  of  St.  Peter,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  God,  In 
the  first  question  Peter  asks,  *  Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?*  In 
reference  to  the  same  offence,  in  verse  4  his  words 
are,  *Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto 
God.*  To  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  lie  unto 
men,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  man,  but  to 
lie  unto  God,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God 
(see  Pearson,  art.  viii.). 

Ver.  5.  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words 
fell  down,  and  gave  np  the  ghost.  In  consider- 
ing the  questions  which  cluster  round  this  terrible 
death  scene,  we  must  put  aside  all  such  interpre- 
tations which  ascribe  *  the  death  *  to  what  is  termed 
natural  causes.  It  was  no  stroke  of  apoplexy,  the 
result  of  sudden  terror  and  amazement.  It  was 
occasioned  by  no  shock  to  the  nervous  system ;  for 
even  if  the  supposition  could  be  entertained  in  the 
case  of  Ananias,  it  would  at  once  break  down 
When  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Sapphira  were  examined  into.  In  both  instances 
the  end  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  Divine  inter- 
position, by  which  a  speedy  and  terrible  punish- 
ment was  inflicted ;  and  the  same  God  who 
revealed  to  Peter  the  secret  sin,  enabling  him  to 
read  the  hearts  of  the  two  unhappy  ones,  now 
directed  him  to  pronounce  words  which,  in  the 
case  of  Ananias,  were  immediately  followed  by 


death — which,  in  the  case  of  Sapphira,  were  an 
awful  prediction  derived  firom  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spurit,  that,  as  she  too  had  committed  a  like 
deadly  sin  and  persevered  in  it,  her  own  death 
was  at  hand. 

Much  bitter  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  this 
gloomy  incident  from  the  days  of  Porphyry,  sixteen 
centunes  ago,  to  our  time ;  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced and  executed  upon  the  unhappy  pair  has 
been  condemned,  now  as  a  needless  crudty  on  the 
part  of  Peter,  now  as  an  inexplicable  act  of  Divine 
revenge :  the  obligation  to  defend  it  has  been 
stigmatized  as  one  of  the  saddest  duties  of  an 
apologist  (comp.  De  Wette,  Erkldrung  der  Apos" 
telgeschichte^  pp.  69-71,  4th  ed. ;  S.  Jerome, 
Reply  to  Porphyry^  epist.  97).  Wordsworth  ob- 
serves how,  on  the  *"  first  promulgation  of  God*s 
laws,  any  breach  of  them  has  been  generally 
punished  in  a  signal  and  awful  manner,  for  the 
sake  of  example  and  prevention  of  sin,  and  for 
punishment  of  sin.  So  it  was  now  in  the  case  df 
Ananias  on  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  So  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Uzzah  touching  the  ark  when 
about  to  be  placed  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  iv. 
6-12).  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  at  the  first 
publication  of  the  Decalogue  *  (Num.  xt.  32-36). 

Had  not  Ananias  and  Sapphira  '  been  cut  ofT 
from  the  congregation,*  had  their  gifts  been  ac- 
cepted, and  they  as  saints  been  admitted  with 
respect  and  admiration  into  the  congr^ation,  a 
new  sjSirit  would  have  crept  into  the  little  Church. 
As  the  real  history  of  the  transaction  began  to  be 
whispered  abroad,  a  new-bom  distrust  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  had  allowed  the  apostles  to  be 
so  deceived,  would  have  sprung  up.  The  advan- 
tage of  serving  two  masters — the  world  and  Christ 
— would  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of  many  a 
believer  as  a  possibility.  The  first  fervour  of  the 
new-bom  faith  would  have  become  dulled,  and 
that  mighty  strength  in  weakness  we  wonder  at 
and  admire  with  such  ungmdg^ng  admiration  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  days  would  rapidly  have 
become  enervated,  would  in  the  end  have 
withered  away;  and  the  little  community  itself 
might  well  have  faded  and  perished,  ana  made 
no  sign,  had  not  the  glorious  Arm  been  stretched 
out  in  mercy  to  the  righteous  and  the  guilty. 

Now,  did  the  punishment  end  here?  Swept  out 
of  life,  leaving  behind  them  a  name  of  shame,  was 
this  the  close  ?  Could  the  All-merciful  take  them 
to  His  home  ?  or,  fearful  thought,  was  the  death 
for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time  ?  Such  a  question, 
perhaps,  anywhere  but  in  this  solitary  instance, 
when  death  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  Almighty,  would  be  presumptuous 
and  worse  than  useless.  Theologians  have  given 
varied  opinions  here.  One,  perhaps  the  greatest 
who  ever  lived,  replies  to  the  question,  it  seems, 
with  words  of  great  truth  and  beauty,  arguing 
against  the  charge  of  extreme  severity  so  of^en 
urged  against  the  Almighty  Head  of  that  little 
Church.  Augustine  quotes  St.  Paul's  words  con- 
cerning offenders  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  many 
of  whom  he  said  were  weak  and  sickly,  and 
many  sleep,  that  is,  die^  thus  chastened  by  the 
scourge  of^  the  Lord,  that  they  may  escape  being 
condemned  with  the  world.  And  something  of 
this  kind  happened,  said  Augustine,  to  this  man 
and  his  wife :  they  were  chastened  with  death  that 
they  might  not  be  punished  etemally.     We  must 
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believe  after  this  life  God  will  have  spared  them, 
for  great  is  His  mercy.  One  well  worthy  of  being 
heard  has  echoed  Augustine's  words  in  our  own 
day :  '  Will  these  two  be  shut  out  of  heaven  ? 
We  may  hope  even  these  may  come  in,  though 
perhaps  with  bowed  heads.' 

Ana  great  fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard 
ilieie  things.  The  '  great  fear '  refers  only  to  the 
'first  death/  that  of  Ananias.  It  does  not  relate, 
as  De  Wette  and  Alford  urge,  to  that  general  feel- 
ing of  awe  which  came  not  only  over  the  Church, 
.but  affected  also  Ihany  who  were  outside  its  pale. 
rlThis  -Statement  simply  speaks  of  the  solemn  feeling 
excited  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithAil,  where  we 
^ow  the  judgment  of  God  fell  upon  Ananias. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  yonng  men  arose.  These 
young  men  probably  occupied  in  the  Church  some 
authorised  official  position.  As  yet  to  look  for  a 
definite  organization  in  the  little  community,  would 
be  of  course  premature ;  yet  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  earliest  Christian  worship 
was  modelled  upon  the  synagogue,  with  sucn 
modifications  as  tne  position  held  by  the  apostles 
and  periiaps  the  'seventy'  would  require.  The 
place  the  apostles  evidently  occupied  at  these  meet- 
ings of  the  brethren  (see  note  on  chap.  iv.  35),  the 
strong  probability  that  definite  forms  of  prayer 
were  already  introduced  as  a  part  at  least  of  their 
worship,  the  prompt  and  oraerly  acts  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  terrible  event  just 
discussed — all  pomt  to  a  simple  order  and  dis- 
cipline reigning  from  the  first  among  the  new 
congregations. 

Wfsiped  him  round.  This  seems  the  best  and 
most  accurate  rendering.  The  officials  whose  duty 
it  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  these  meetings  of 
the  believers,  reverently  took  up  the  poor  bod^,  and 
hastily, — as  is  ever  the  custom  in  the  East  m  the 
case  oi  death, — but  reverentially,  wrapped  round 
each  limb  with  the  linen  cloths  used  in  the  burying 
of  the  dead,  sprinkling  spices  between  each  fold 
of  the  linen.  Other  translations  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  best  of  which  renders  '  placed  together,' 
'  laid  out ' — that  is,  that  the  stiffening  limbs  were 
composed  (Meyer) ;  the  Vulgate  reads  amcverunt^ 
which  the  older  English  Versions  appear  to  have 
followed  in  their  renderings,  'moved  away'  (Wick- 
Uflie) ;  'put apart' (Tyndale,  Cranmer);  'removed' 
(Rheims). 

And  carried  him  out  The  Jews  did  not  bury, 
except  in  special  cases,  within  the  walls  of  their 
cities.  Hus  accounts  for  the  long  interval  of  time 
(three  hours)  which  elapsed  before  the  young  men 
i!^ho  had  carried  Ananias  to  his  grave  without  the 
<;ity,  returned. 

Aad  buried  him.  In  the  East  the  usual  custom 
is  only  to  allow  a  few  hours'  interval  between  death 
and  burial.  In  the  Jerusalem  of  our  day  we  read 
it  is  the  practice  not  to  defer  burial  as  a  general 
rule  more  than  three  or  four  hours  after  decease. 

Ver.  7.  And  it  was  abont  Uie  space  of  three 
lionia  after,  when  his  wife.  The  words  '  about 
the  space  of  three  hours '  form  a  parenthesis.  Then 
'  it  came  to  pass — some  three  hours  had  now 
elapsed — ^when  his  wife.'  She  was  puzzled  at  the 
long  absence  of  her  husband,  who  had  left  her  to 
present  his  rich  gift  formally  to  the  Church,  and 
she  was  anxious,  no  doubt,  to  learn  with  what  grate- 
ful words  of  acceptance  the  apostles  had  received  it. 

Hot  knowing  what  was  oone.  No  one,  it  has 
been  suggested,  who  had  seen  her,  as  yet  had  had 
the  courage  to  tell  her  of  her  husband's  doom. 


Came  in.  A  second  assembly  of  the  Church 
might  have  been  sitting,  if  the  Jewish  hours  of 

{)rayer  were  rigidly  attended  to ;  but  it  is  more 
ikely  that  the  apostles,  and  many  with  them, 
remained  in  the  same  house  during  the  whole 
interval  of  the  three  hours*  absence  of  the  young 
men  who  were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  burial 
details. 

Ver.  8.  And  Peter  answered  nnto  her.  Her 
entrance  into  the  assembly  of  saints,  where  one 
sad  thought  was  present  in  each  one's  heart,  was, 
as  Bengel  happily  says,  equivalent  to  her  speaking. 
So  Peter,  looking  at  her,  answers  her  mute  look 
of  inquiry,  her  voiceless  question,  with  the  words. 
Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  Isjid  for  so  much  f 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  pile  of  gold  Ananias 
bad  laid  at  his  feet  three  hours  before.  '  Was  it 
for  so  much' — naming  the  sum  given  him  by  her 
husband — 'that  ye  sold  the  land  for?'  Now, 
even  in  this  supreme  moment,  had  she  possessed 
the  noble  courage  to  confess  the  truth,  she  had 
been  saved ;  but  she  held  stedfastly  to  the  same 
miserable  deceit,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  apostles  of  that  Lord  she  professed  to 
love  so  well,  repeated  the  lie,  *  Yea,  for  so  much.' 

Ver.  9.  How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  together 
to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  f  This  evidently 
in  the  apostle's  mind  is  a  serious  aggravation  of 
their  guilt.  They  had  agreed  together  to  do  this 
thing.  It  was  no  sin  committed  nastily,  but  one 
thought  over  and  planned — a  preconcerted  scheme 
to  deceive  that  loving  Master  whom  they  professed 
to  serve  as  their  God.  It  was  as  though  they 
wished  to  test  the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Could,  then,  that  God  who  ruled  so  visibly  in  His 
chosen  servants  be  tricked  ? 

Behold,  the  feet  of  them  which  have  buried 
thy  husband  are  at  the  door.  'Behold.'  The 
voice  and  gesture  calling  attention  to  the  sound  of 
the  entering  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  or  hall 
where  they  were  sitting,  of  the  young  men  who 
had  just  returned,  having  completed  their  sad 
office.  The  apostle's  words  told  the  whole  story 
to  the  unhappy  woman.  In  a  moment  she  saw 
the  Spirit  wno  ruled  in  that  Church  could  not  be 
mocked.     It  was  all  real  and  true. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  young  men  came  in,  and 
fonnd  her  dead.  The  death  of  the  wife  was 
instantaneous,  and  took  place  exactly  as  the  words 
of  Peter  had  foretold.  She  lay  dead  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  young  men  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  grave  of  Ananias  laid  her 
m  that  same  sad  evening  by  his  side. 

Ver.  II.  And  great  fear  came  npon  all  the 
ohuTch,  and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things. 
Within  and  without  the  story  was  told.  On  the 
Church,  in  all  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  on 
many  an  indifferent  and  careless  citizen  outside 
the  Church's  pale,  fell  the  shadow  of  that  great 
fear — fear,  however,  in  its  best  and  noblest  sense 
better,  perhaps,  expressed  as  *a  deep  awe.'  *  The 
rulers  of  the  Jews,'  says  Bengel,  'without  doubt 
heard  of  these  things,  and  yet  they  did  not  insti- 
tute proceedings  on  that  account  against  Peter.' 
The  immediate  effect  within  and  without  was  one 
of  the  ends  which  the  terrible  judgment  was 
intended  to  produce;  it  was  not  meant  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  varied  communi- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Jesus  were  to  be  governed 
in  the  future.  As  in  the  older  disjiensation  the 
fire  which  consumed  Nadab  and  Abihu  burned 
no  more  after  that  first  awful  judgment,  and  the 
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earth  which  opened  to  swallow  up  Korah  and  his 
impious  company  remained  for  ever  closed,  though 
seemingly  worse  acts  dishonoured  the  Land  of 
Promise,  so  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  never  repeated  :  the  mercy,  not  the  severity 
of  God,  was  nenceforth  shown  to  those  men  who 
professed  His  high  service,  and  at  times,  alas! 
dishonoured  it,  in  a  way  less  visibly  awful. 

Such  an  event  was  in  fact  only  possible  then, 
in  those  first  days,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
faith,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ever  dwelt  with 
the  disdples,  when  still  every  thought  and  act 
and  word  was  prompted  and  guided  by  His  sweet 
and  blessed  influence — only  possible  when  the 
old  world  love  of  self,  bringing  cheerless  doubt 
and  accursed  deceit  in  its  train,  for  the  first  time 
polluted  that  holy  atmosphere. 

The  name  Ananias  is  the  same  as  Ananiah 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  builders  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii  23),  and  signifies  the 
'cloud  of  gold,'  or  possibly  is  identical  with 
Hananiah,  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
i.  6).  The  meaning  of  hananiah  is  '  mercy  of  God. ' 
Sapphira  is  derived  from  the  Greek  wm^^uft^ 
sapphire^  or  directly  from  the  Syriac  K'l^Dfe',  beau* 
H/ui. 

A  Further  Picture  of  the  Progress  of  the  Church, 
— The  Power  of  St,  Peter  in  those  First  Days, 
12-16. 

The  relations  of  the  little  Church  towards  the 
outside  world  are  now  dwelt  on.  Already  we 
have  seen  how  all  public  teaching  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  in  chap.  iv.  31 
we  are  told  how  the  brethren  determined  to  dis- 
regard the  prohibition.  The  present  description 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  reter 
and  his  companions  carried  on  their  work ;  and 
for  a  time  there  was  no  interruption,  the  popular 
feeling  being  so  strong  in  their  favour. 

Ver.  12.  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apoBtles 
were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  among 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fear  which 
came  over  the  Church  after  the  terrible  event  just 
recorded,  the  apostles  seem  to  have  pressed  on 
their  work  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  before, 
and  with  marked  success.  The  miracles  of  heal- 
ing performed  among  the  people  were  the  creden- 
tisds  these  plain  unlettered  men  had  received  from 
their  Lord,  then  reigning  from  His  glory  throne  in 
heaven,  and  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
scenes  of  terror  the  Church  had  just  witnessed. 
The  terror  men  might  see  was  something  strange 
and  unusual,  while  the  mercy  and  love  were  the 
evervday  characteristics  of  the  Master  of  these  new 
teachers.  The  signs  and  wonders  here  referred  to 
are  described  at  greater  length  in  vers.  15,  16. 

And  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solo- 
mon's porch.  Ver.  13.  And  of  the  rest  durst  no 
man  join  himself  to  them :  but  the  people  mag- 
nified them.  Thus,  while  the  apostles  were  busied 
in  their  work  of  healing  and  teaching,  using  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  their 
Master's  kingdom  the  extraordinary  powers  their 
Master  had  for  a  time  entrusted  them  with,  the 
great  mass  of  believers  would  meet  together  at 
different  hours  in  the  great  cloistered  court  of  the 
Temple,  called  Solomon's  Porch.  There  great 
companies  of  these  believers  in  Jesus  would  thus 
meet,  no  one  hindering  them,  no  one  crowding 
them  or  listening  with  jealous  ears  to  their  words. 
Those  who  made  up  the  crowds  who  usually 


thronged  those  courts,  lefl  them  alone,  reverently 
keeping  away  from  the  groups  of  the  followers  cf 
Tesus,  the  people  generuly  regarding  Uiem  with  a 
kind  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration. 

Without  hesitation  we  have  thus  adopted  that 
explanation  which  gives  to  the  word  *  alt  {yet.  la) 
the  meaning  of  a//  the  Mievers,  and  to  the  words 
*  of  the  rest  {\&[,  13)  the  meaning  of  all  who  were 
not  believers — ^that  is,  the  people  generally. 

Many  great  expositors  have,  however,  preferred 
to  understand  by  *alP  (ver.  12),  the  apostUs^nly — 
not  all  the  Christians,  as  the  apostles  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paragraph,  and  have  regarded  the  words 
of  ver.  13  as  added,  to  ^ow  with  what  reverence 
the  Twelve  were  generally  looked  upon  by  the 
people. 

The  words  '  of  the  rest/  some  scholais  under- 
stand to  mean  *tf//  dse,  whether  believers  or 
unbelievers ; '  some,  believers  only ;  and  they  go 
on  to  explain  the  passage  (ver.  13)  thus :  'Non6 
of  the  rest,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers,  Ten* 
tured  to  equal  themselves  to  the  apostles.  Thef 
kept  at  a  oistance  from  them,  regarding  them  as 
an  isolated  group,  as  superhuman,  as  beings  dis^ 
tinct  from  them. 

Others,  again,  restrict  the  expression  'of  the  rest' 
to  the  rich  and  noble,  terrified  by  the  death  of 
Ananias,  who  belonged  to  their  order.  Gloag 
believes  the  meaning  of  ver.  13  to  be,  '  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  ventured  on  false  pre* 
tences  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church  :  by  the 
death  of  Ananias  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  hypo- 
crisy for  the  time;'  but  the  exposition  we  nave 
adopted  above  is  the  easiest  and  most  obvious.  It 
is  adopted  in  the  main  by  Ewald  and  Meyer.  It  is» 
too,  the  view  most  in  accordance  with  the  simpli- 
city of  early  Christian  tradition,  which  resolutely 
sets  itself  against  all  unnatural  separation  of  ranks 
and  orders.  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  Uie 
ordinary  loving  intercourse  between  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples, — ^between  Paul,  for  instance, 
and  his  loved  converts  of  Philippi, — than  a  state- 
ment which  represents  the  apostles  as  an  isolated 
group,  fenced  off  from  the  mass  of  believers  in  the 
Lord  Tesus,  who  kept  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  them,  looking  on  them  as  superhuman  ? 

Ver.  14.  And  MlieTon  were  tiie  more  added 
to  the  Lord.  This  statement  confirms  the  exposi- 
tion given  above  of  the  words,  '  Of  the  rest  durst 
no  man  join  himself  to  them.'  A  sense  of  reli- 
gious awe  kept  the  crowds  who  throi^ed  the 
Temple  courts  and  the  people  generally  nom  in- 
truding upon  them  and  aisturbing  them  when 
they  met  together ;  but  multitudes  of  both  sexes, 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  weret 
preaching,  kept  joining  the  ranks  of  the  believers, 
and  were  added  to  the  Lord.  The  numbers  were 
now  so  great  that  the  historian  of  the  Acts  no 
longer  gives  them,  as  had  been  his  practice  on 
each  of  the  three  previous  descriptions  of  the 
Church's  progress,  chap.  i.  15,  ii.  41,  iv.  4. 

Multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.  This  is 
one  of  several  special  mentions  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Church  of  women. 

Ver.  15.  Into  the  streets.  Those  between  the 
apostles'  house  and  the  Temple.  The  whole  scene 
of  growing  admiration  and  respect  for  the  persons 
of  these  brave  and  earnest  teachers,  who  enforced 
their  burning  words  with  such  mighty  loving  acts, 
reminds  us  of  a  still  greater  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  Master  of  Peter  and  his  companions  (see 
Mark  ii.  i,  2,  vi.  55,  56). 
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The  ihadow  of  Peter.  Peter  especially  is  men- 
tioned as  the  greatest  and  foremost  of  the  apostles 
in  all  work  and  preaching  in  those  early  days. 
At  this  period  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  but  that 
this  apostle,  both  in  reality  and  also  in  the  popular 
estimation,  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
community  of  believers  in  Jesus. 

On  the  much-disputed  question  respecting  the 
efficacy,  of  the  *  shadow  of  reter^  falling  upon  the 
sick,  two  points  must  not  be  lost  sight  of— (i)  the 
realiiy  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  this  juncture  of 
Xhe  Church's  history ;  (2)  the  great  number  of  the 
miraculovs  cures  which  were  just  then  worked ; 
for  we  read  'how  from  the  city  the  sick  were 
brpi^ht  from  their  houses  and  laid  on  beds  and 
coucnes :  and  from  the  cities  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem ft  multitude  came,  bringing  sick  folks ;  and 
Ih^  were  healed,  every  one.'  Occurring  as  it  does 
in  the  midst  of  this  matter-of-fact  relation  of  a 
number  of  cures  performed  on  the  persons  of  the 
sick  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  the 
•tatement  respecting  the  effect  of  the  *  shadow  of 
Fdar*  niust  not  be  watered  down  by  an  attempt 
to  explain  it  as  an  accident  existing  only  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  or  by  a  suggestion  that  the 
iMithor  of  the  Acts  makes  no  assertion  whatever 
respecting  the  efifect  of  the  'shadow'  falling  on 
the  sick..  (See  Meyer,  Lange,  and  Gloag. )  The 
writer's  plain  statement  is,  that  some  at  least  of 
these  miraculous  cures  were  effected  by  Peter's 
shadow  falling  upon  them  as,  fervently  trusting  to 
be  healed,  they  lay  waiting  his  passing  by.  In- 
stances of  this  special  form  of  miracle,  where  the 
healing  virtue  appears  to  exist  in  the  person,  inde- 
pendei^t  of  all  mstruments,  are  very  rare  ;  in  the 
Did  Testament,  the  case  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
staiids  by  itself.  In  the  New  Testament,  our 
JUozd  (Luke  vui.  46),  St.  Peter  in  this  passage, 
3t.  PatU  (Acts  xix.  12),  where  the  miracles  in 
qtiestioh  are  designated  as  «v«  ««  rv;^«vr««,  the 
f  rarest '  or  '  specisd '  alone  seem  to  have  exercised 
this  peculiar  power.  Dean  Alford  has  an  admir- 
able note  here:  'In  this  and  similar  narratives 
(Acts  xix.  12),  Christian  faith  finds  no  difficulty 
whatever.  All  miraculous  working  is  an  exertion 
of  the  direct  power  of  the  All-powerful— a  sus- 
pension by  Him  of  His  ordinary  laws;  and 
whether  He  will  use  any  instrument  in  doing  this, 
or  what  instrument,  must  depend  altogether  on 
His  own  purpose  in  the  miracle— the  effect  to  be 

Produced  on  the  recipients,  beholders,  or  hearers. 
iTithout  His  special  selection  and  enabling,  all 
instruments  were  vain  ;  with  them,  all  are  capable. 
What  is  a  hand  or  a  voice  more  than  a  shadow, 
except  that  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  instrument 
is  a  greater  help  to  faith  in  the  recipient  ?  When 
fiuth,  as  apparently  here,  did  not  need  this  help, 
the  less  likely  medium  was  adopted.  In  this  case 
at  Jerusalem,  as  later  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
it  was  His  purpose  to  exalt  His  apostle  as  the 
herald  of  His  Gospel,  and  to  lay  in  Jerusalem  the 
strong  foundation  of  His  Church  ;  and  He  there- 
fore endues  him  with  this  extraordinary  power.' 

Ver.  16.  With  nndean  spixitB.  The  subject 
of  '  demoniacal  possession'  will  be  found  discussed 
in  chap.  xvi.  6. 

Second  Arrest  of  the  Apostles, — They  are  freed  by 
the  Interposition  of  an  Ange\  17-25. 

Ver.  17.  Then  the  high  priest  rose  np.  Not 
from  his  throne  in  the  council,  for  the  Sanhedrim 
is  not  said  to  have  been  sitting.     '  Rose  up '  im- 


plies that  the  high  priest,  excited  and  alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  these  followers  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, determmed  at  once  again  to  try  and  crush 
them  by  violent  measures.  The  high  priest  is  no 
doubt  Annas,  as  in  chap.  iv.  6,  though  his  son-in- 
law  Caiaphas  nominally  filled  the  office. 

All  they  that  were  with  him.  These  were  not 
his  brother  judges  in  the  great  council,  but  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  bitter  hatred  of 
Christ's  followers. 

Which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddncees.  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  now  been  made 
known  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  was  believed 
in  by  ever-increasing  multitudes.  The  fear  and 
anger  of  the  Sadducees  were  more  than  ever  stirred 
up.  Very  many,  as  we  have  said  (see  note  on 
chap.  iv.  i),  of  the  most  influential  of  the  nation 
belonged  to  this  sect  Whether  Annas  himself 
was  a  Sadducee  is  doubtful.  We  know,  however, 
that  his  family  was  friendly  to  them,  and  his  son 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  sect ;  and 
with  them,  m  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  Annas  heartily  joined. 

Ver.  18.  The  apostles.  Peter  and  others  of  them. 
It  does  not  necessarilv  mean  the  whole  twelve. 

In  the  common  prison.  This  is  specially  men- 
tioned, that  no  doubt  may  rest  on  the  fact  of  the 
deliverance  by  means  of  an  unearthly  hand  that 
night.  It  was  no  mere  temporary  confinement 
in  the  high  priest's  house,  or  in  a  room  of  the 
Temple,  but  in  the  state  prison  of  the  city. 

Ver.  19.  The  angel  of  the  Lord.  Commenta- 
tors even  of  the  schools  of  Meyer,  Neander,  and 
Ewald  dislike  to  acknowledge  this  angelic  inter- 
ference as  a  historical  fact,  and  seek  oy  various 
devices  to  explain  away  the  statement.  So  Nean- 
der writes :  *  The  fact  of  a  release  by  a  special 
Divine  guidance  to  us  unknown,  became  involun- 
tarily changed  into  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of 
the  Lord.'  Others  of  the  schools  of  Baur  and 
Zeller  reject  the  whole  story  as  purely  unhistorical. 
An  earthquake  which  opened  the  doors  01  the 
prison,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Nazarenes,  perhaps 
a  prison  official,  have  been  suggested  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  apostles'  escape ;  but  the  narrative 
admits  of  no  such  explanation.  It  is  a  simple 
matter-of-fact  statement,  and  to  guard  against  any 
such  false  expositions,  the  very  words  spoken  by 
the  angel  to  St.  Peter  are  given  us.  The  frequency 
of  angelic  interference  in  the  early  davs  of  the 
Church  is  remarkable.  In  this  book  of*^  the  Acts 
the  word  *angd*  occurs  twenty  times  (Words- 
worth). Six  distinct  works  of  angels  are  related, 
chap.  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7,  23,  xxvii.  23. 

The  reluctance  to  acknowledge  angelic  interfere 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  men  here  and  on  other  occa- 
sions mentioned  in  the  'Acts,'  proceeds  from  a 
notion,  deep  rooted  in  many  minds,  that  angels 
do  not  exist,  and  that  the  whole  theory  of  angelic 
ministries  is  built  up  upon  comparatively  late 
Jewish  tradition,  none  dating  before  the  captivity 
in  Babylon  and  the  time  of  Daniel.  ( Respecting 
this  strange  but  widespread  error,  see  the  Excur- 
sus at  the  end  of  the  section  on  '  Angels,^) 

Opened  the  prison  doom,  and  lm>ught  them 
forUi.  It  has  been  asked.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  this  miraculous  interference  of  the  angel,  since 
they  were  brought  on  the  following  day  before  the 
council  and  shamefully  beaten?  But  surely  the 
effects  of  this  interposition  were  immediately  felt — 
(i)  by  the  apostles,  to  whose  faith  new  strength 
was  added  by  this  visible  manifestation  of  the  pro* 
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tecting  hand :  fearlessly  they  appear  in  the  most 
public  spot  early  in  the  morning,  again  proclaim- 
mg  the  holy  name  of  the  Master ;  (2)  by  the  Sad- 
ducee  chiefe,  whose  perplexity  and  anxiety  were 
increased  by  this  new  proof  of  a  strange  and  awful 
power  connected  with  these  bold  men. 

Ver.  20.  Go,  stand  and  gpeak  in  the  temple 
to  the  people.  The  very  words  spoken  by  the 
angel  of  deliverance  are  here  quoted.  The  impri- 
soned ones  were  to  go  at  once  (the  new  day  was 
probably  already  dawning)  into  the  public  courts 
of  the  temple  to  proclaim  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  tms  life,  no  doubt  laying  stress  upon  the 
words  this  life^  which  the  angel,  a  being  from 
heaven,  himself  enjoyed.  The  lifcy  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  Sadducees,  the  men  who  had 
imprisoned  the  apostles,  denied.  The  life,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  Peter  and  his  devoted  companions  (see  John 
vi.  68). 

Ver.  21.  They  entered  into  the  temple  early 
in  tiie  morning,  and  taught.  During  many 
months  of  the  year  in  the  Holy  Land  the  heat 
becomes  too  oppressive  for  the  ordinary  labour  of 
the  dav  soon  after  simrise.  In  the  early  dawn 
(see  John  xx.  i)  the  work  of  the  day  would  begin, 
and  the  worshippers  and  the  many  traders  and 
others  connected  with  the  busv  life  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  would  have  arrived,  and 
crowds  would  be  already  thronging  the  courts  when 
Peter  and  the  others  who  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  public  prison  by  the  angel  arrived  at  Solomon's 
Porch. 

But  the  high  priest,  and  they  that  were  with 
him.  The  ordinary  session  chamber  for  the  San- 
hedrim was  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  Solomon's  rorch, 
where  the  apostles  no  doubt  were  speaking  to 
the  people.  The  high  priest  and  his  friends  in 
the  council  assembled  in  the  early  morning  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  escape  of  Peter  and  the 
others. 

And  called  all  the  council  together,  and  all 
the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Meyer, 
Alford,  and  Stier  understand  by  the  words  v»v9 
T^»  ytfyrim^f  which  are  translated  ail  the  senate^ 
that  a  special  meeting  of  elders  was  summoned  to 
assbt  the  Sanhedrim  in  this  difficult  matter  of  sup- 
pressing the  teaching  respecting  the  resurrection 
of  the  crucified  Jesus ;  but  the  same  word  yiMvr/a, 
senate^  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
stantly used  for  the  Sanhedrim.  The  meaning  here 
seems  to  be  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  council,  including  all  the 
elders  who  were  members  of  it. 
.  Ver.  23.  The  prison  tmly  found  we  shut  with 
all  safety.  We  have  here  the  report  of  the  guard 
who  were  sent  by  the  high  priest  to  fetch  the 
accused  from  their  place  of  confinement  They 
found  the  prison  locked  and  barred,  and  the 
keepers  watching  as  usual,  fully  believing  all  was 
secure ;  but  on  entering,  the  guard  found  the 
prisoners  gone. 

Ver.  24.  Now  when  the  high  priest.  For  the 
word  rendered  high  priest  here,  in  the  original 
Greek  we  find  only  /yivf,  priest — that  is,  the 
priest  just  mentioned  m  ver.  21,  and  who  we 
have  explained  was  Annas. 

The  captain  of  the  temple.  As  before,  the 
Jewish  priest  in  command  of  the  Levite  guard  of 
the  Temple.      This  'priestly'  captain  was  most 


probably  himself  one  of  the  'chief  priests,*  and  in 
consequence  had  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  ohief  priests.  This  order  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  up — (i)  of  those  distinguish^ 
men  who  had  formerly  borne  the  title  and  rank  of 
high  priest  (Caiaphas,  for  instance),  an  office 
wmch  we  know  at  this  time  was  only  held  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  Government ;  (2)  oT 
the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses. 

They  doubted  of  them  whereunto  this  would 
grow.  The  strange  unexplained  escape  filled 
them  with  terror;  but  this  new  incident  would 
only  serve  to  excite  the  popular  mind,  already  so 
much  moved  in  favour  of^the  new  sect. 

They  are  arrested  again^  and  accused  before  the 
Sanhedrim, — Peter*s  Defence, — The  Impression 
it  made  on  the  Pharisee  Members  of  the  Councii, 
— The  Sentence^  26-40. 

Ver.  26.  And  brought  them  without  violeiice: 
for  they  feared  the  people.    At  this  period  the 

aular  favour  which  the  apostles  enjoyra  had  pio- 
ly  reached  its  culminating  point.  The  many 
sick  who  had  been  lately  healed  had  predisposed  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem'  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  listen  with  interest  and 
kindness  to  the  earnest  preaching ;  and  the  words 
and  arguments,  we  know,  had  won  thousands  to 
the  faith,  while  many  others  were  still  wavering 
before  they  joined  the  comniunity.  Then  the 
spirit  of  love  which  reigned  among  them,  the  self* 
denying  eagerness  of  the  richer .  members,  Uieir 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  sick,  the  number  1^ 
widows  and  other  unemployed  women,  who  before 
had  been  leading  purposeless  lives,  for  whom  the 
growing  Church  had  found  congenial  occupation, — ^ 
all  these  things  weighed  with  the  fickle  populace, 
who  so  short  a  time  before  had  clamoured  for  the 
crucifixion  of  the  same  Master  whom  now  they  were 
ready  to  worship.  The  tide,  however,  soon  tiimedy  •  - 
and  a  few  months  later  we  shall  see  a  bitter  per-^ 
secution  raging  against  the  Church,  the  popa* 
lace  apparently  careless  of  what  might  happen  to 
those  men  whose  words  they  had  listened  to  so 
gladly,  and  to  that  society  whose  works  and  life 
had  won  their  admiration  and  respect. 

Ver.  28.  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you, 
that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  namef  md 
behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine, and  intend  to  bring  tliis  man's  blood  upon 
us.  A  concealed  dread  underlies  the  whole  of  the 
high  priest's  accusation.  He  never  asks  them 
how  they  came  to  be  in  the  Temple  teaching  that 
morning,  though  he  knew  the  evening  before  they 
were  securely  lodged  in  the  state  prison.  He 
carefully,  too,  avoids  mentioning  the  sacred  name 
of  Jesus,  no  doubt  uttering  with  fierce  contempt 
the  words,  '  this  name,'  '  your  doctrine,'  *  tms 
man's  blood.'  The  charge  against  them  really 
was  one  of  direct  disobedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
Sanhedrim :  this  plain  command,  said  the  high 
priest,  these  men,  Peter  and  his  companions,  had 
disobeyed  in  the  hope  that  they  might  excite  the 
people  to  rise  against  the  Sanhedrists,  as  th& 
murderers  of  an  innocent  man ;  in  fact,  had  not 
unexpected  friends  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
sacred  assembly  itself,  no  popular  favour  without 
could  have  saved  the  apostles  then  from  a  most 
severe  sentence  of  long  and  rigorous  imprison- 
ment, perhaps  of  death ;  for  in  their  public  teach- 
ing, the  high  priest  and  his  assessors  in  the 
council  were  charged  with  the  awfiil  accusation  of 
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murdering  the  Messiah  (see  ver.  33).  Nor  was 
the  manifest  favour  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  people  generally  without,  and  the  powerful 
intervention  of  the  Pharisee  party  in  the  council, 
sufficient  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
The  council,  in  spite  of  these,  condemned  the 
teaching  and  severely  punished  the  leaders  before 
letting  them  go  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  25). 

Ver.  29.  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  thaa 
mML  Peter  here  commences  his  defence  with 
the  same  words  which  he  had  made  use  of  before, 
when  the  Sanhedrim  dismissed  the  apostles  with 
threats  of  future  punishment.  He  took  up  the 
same  solemn  ar^ment  now  a  second  time ;  it  was 
as  though  he  said,  '  I  told  you  before  when  you 
threatened  me,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men,'  thinking,  no  doubt,  ftaw  of  his  Master's 
▼oice  from  heaven  by  His  angel,  the  night  before, 
bidding  him  stand  and  pr^ich  publicly  in  the 
Temple. 

-  Not  in  this,  the  earliest  Church  history  we 
poaieaSy  do  we  find  any  of  the  leaders  of  Chris- 
tianity unfaithful  to  this  principle,  twice  laid  down 
by  mai  foremost  leader;  but  while  they  refuse 
utterhr  to  obey  any  command  which  they  feel 
would  be  contrary  to  the  voice  of  God,  we  find 
tiiem  quietly,  without  murmuring,  submitting  as 
BOW  to  any  penalty  the  law  of  the  land  enforced 
against  them. 

This  was  conspicuously  instanced  in  the  life, 
Ustory,  and  teaching  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Ver.  ja  The  God  of  our  fathers.  Identi- 
fying himself,  In  the  words  'our  fathers,'  with  the 
gionous  line  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  then  state  of 
kumiliation  and  subjection  remembered  with  so 
Dussionate  a  love ;  wmle  he  pointed  to  Jehovah,  the 
Mi^iity  One  of  Jacob, — as  the  God  who  had  raised 
«p  Jemu, — raised  up  not  in  this  place  '  from  the 
dead,'  as  Meyer,  following  Chrysostom  and  others, 
would  understand  it,  but  raised  up  from  the  seed 
of  David  as  the  Smt  of  God,  This  interpretation, 
adofyted  by  Calvin,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  etc., 
adinirably  agrees  with  the  order  in  time  of  the 
events  named  by  Peter,  *  raised  up  from  the  seed 
of  David,'  '  slam  by  you,'  'exalted  to  all  power.* 
Jetus^  the  beloved  name,  shunned  and  dreaded, 
and  then  left  unnamed  by  the  high  priest,  but 
gloried  in  by  the  accused  apostle,  who  makes  it 
ue  central  point  of  his  defence. 

Wliom  ye  slew.  The  Greek  word  is  chosen 
withjxMUted  significance :  'And  this  Glorious  One, 
the  Sent  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  ye  slew  with 
jFonrown  hands.' 

And  hanged  on  a  tree.  The  cross  is  here 
called  *  a  tree^'  a  well-known  expression  to  those 
learned  Jewish  priests  and  rabbis  who  sat  in  the 
preat  council ;  they  would  too  well  remember  how, 
in  their  sacred  law,  this  death  was  pronounced 
accursed  (see  Deut.  xxi.  23). 

Ver.  31.  Bim  hath  God  exalted  with  his 
zlfl^  hand.  '  To  His  right  hand,'  not  '  with ' 
(see  the  note  on  chap.  iL  23,  where  a  similar 
change  has  been  adopted).  That  same  Tesus 
whom  you  slew  and  hanged  on  the  cross  of  shame 
and  agony,  hath  the  God  of  your  fathers  exalted 
to  His  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prinoe,  thus  describing 
His  kingly  digni^— a  Prince  to  whom  all  Israel 
owes  obedience;  and  not  only  to  be  the  royal 
chief  of  all,  for  he  adds,  and  a  Sayiour  too,  by 
whom  you  must  be  saved  from  your  sins.  The 
apostle  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  purpose  of 


the  exaltation  of  the  crucified,  which  he  says  is  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  rins. 
With  His  exaltation,  the  working  of  Jesus  from 
His  throne  in  heaven  began— the  working  which, 
by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gradually  drew  men 
to  Him.  By  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  He 
brought  men  to  a  change  of  heart  (repentance), 
and  then  through  faith  in  Him,  which  came  with 
their  change  of  heart,  He  made  them  sharers  in 
His  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  must  remember  that 
till  Jesus  was  exalted,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
sent  to  men,  and  till  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent,  the 
real  work  of  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  have 
really  begun  in  the  homes  of  this  world.  Israel 
is  here  alone  mentioned  by  Peter,  for  at  this  time 
the  idea  of  a  universal  ssdvation  was  grasped  by 
none  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus :  at  first  none  of  these  men  could  conceive 
the  God  of  their  fathers  offering  a  broad  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  was  to  embrace  not  merely  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  but  the  known  and  unknown 
isles  of  the  Gentiles.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
book  of  the  *  Acts  *  is  to  show  how  the  apostles 
of  an  exclusive  nation  developed  into  the  Christian 
missionaries  whose  message  was  to  a  world. 

Ver.  32.  And  we  are  his  witnessea  of  these 
things.  'His/  as  appointed  by  Him,  as  chosen 
by  Him  when  on  earth.  '  Of  these  things,'  viz.  the 
death  on  the  accursed  tree  and  the  ascension  from 
earth,  they  were  eye-Mritnesses ;  but  they  were 
witnesses  in  a  yet  higher  sense  of  their  Master's 
exaltation,  as  conscious  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
He  promised  should  descend  upon  them  when 
once  He  had  ascended,  and  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise,  fell  on  them  at  Pentecost  and 
gave  them  their  new  grand  powers.  And  so  ia 
also  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost,  too,  is 
joined  with  them  as  a  witness.  His  solemn  testi- 
mony is  publicly  borne  by  those  miracles  performed 
by  the  apostles  through  His  power. 

Ver.  33.  They  were  cut  to  the  heart.  Literally, 
'  they  were  cut  asunder  as  with  a  saw  *  (so  the  Vul- 
gate, dissecabantur). 

Took  counsel  to  slay  them.  To  carry  out  such 
a  sentence,  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment must  have  been  first  obtained,  unless  they 
had  effected  their  purpose  by  having  recourse  to 
one  of  those  hurried,  arbitrary  procedures  which 
some  Roman  governors,  to  win  popularity,  con- 
nived at.  This  was  the  case  in  the  summary 
execution  of  St.  Stephen  the  deacon. 

Ver.  X4.  A  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  had  in  reputation  among  aU  flie 

people.     This  Gamaliel  6j<  >^|,  benefit  of  God. 

• 

See  Num.  L  10,  ii.  10)  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  identical  with  the  celebrated  Gama- 
liel the  elder,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  Hillel,  the  famous  founder  of  one  of 
the  rabbinical  schools.  His  name  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Mishna  as  an  utterer  of  sayings  subse- 
quently quoted  as  authorities.  Although  liberal 
in  his  views  and  a  student  of  CJrcek  literature, 
he  was  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  most  learned 
and  devout  Pharisee.  '  As  among  the  Schoolmen 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  were  called  respectively 
the  "Angelic"  and  "Seraphic"  Doctor,so  Gamaliel 
among  the  Jews  has  received  tlie  name  of  the 
"  Beauty  of  the  Law,  "and  in  the  Talmud  we  read 
how  "  since  Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the 
law  has  ceased."  He  is  one  of  the  seven  among 
the  great  Rabbis  to  whom  the  Jews  have  given  the 
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title  of  Rabban.  Among  his  pupils,  St.  Paul  and 
Onkelos  (the  author  of  the  well-known  Targum) 
are  the  most  famous.  The  latter,  when  Gamaliel 
died,  some  eiehteen  years  before  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  3ie  time  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked 
at  Midta,  raised  to  his  master  a  funeral  pile  of  such 
rich  materials  as  had  never  before  been  known 
save  at  the  burial  of  a  king*  (Howson,  S,  Paul), 

Partly  firom  the  statement  of  his  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  apostles  contained  in  this  chapter, 
partly  from  a  li^ell-known  passage  in  the  Clementine 
RecognUums^  where  Peter  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, 'which,  when  Gamaliel  saw,  who  was  a 
person  of  influence  among  the  people,  but  secretly 
our  brother  in  the  faith'  (i.  65),  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been,  like  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  other  wealthy  and  distin|[uished 
Pharisees,  a  Christian ;  but  this  supposition  is 
totally  without  authority.  Gamaliel  lived  and 
died  a  Pharisee  in  all  the  rigid  acceptation  of  the 
term.  A  well-known  prayer  against  Christian 
heretics  was  composed,  or  at  least  approved,  by 
him ;  in  it  the  following  words  refemng  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus  occur  :  '  Let  there  be  no  hope 
for  them  who  apostatize  from  the  true  religion, 
and  let  all  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  may  be, 
perish  as  in  a  moment.' 

The  motives  which  influenced  Gamaliel's  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  have  been  much  discussed  : 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Sanhedrim  not  to  adopt 
any  violent  measures  towards  these  leaders  of  the 
rising  sect,  persuading  them  to  let  the  matter 
alone  ;  for  if  it  were  of  mere  human  origin,  it 
would  come  to  nothing  without  any  interference  of 
theirs ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  divine,  no 
human  effort  would  prevail  against  it.  He  seems 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  temporary  expedient  of 
allowing  the  accused  to  be  scourged,  as  the  public 
teaching  of  the  apostles  had  been  carried  on  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim  (see  chap.  iv. 
17-21),  and  the  honour  of  the  great  council  seemed 
to  demand  some  reparation  for  its  outraged  autho- 
rity. Two  considerations  seem  to  have  influenced 
him — (i)  After  all,  the  main  accusation  on  the 
part  of  the  high  priest  and  his  influential  followers 
was  the  earnest  teaching  of  those  men  of  a  great 
truth — the  resurrection  from  the  dead  :  in  this 
Gamaliel  and  the  Pharisees  sympathized  with 
the  apostles  against  their  Sadducee  enemies  in 
the  council.  (2)  The  rumours  of  the  mighty 
works  which  publicly  accompanied  the  teaching, 
no  doubt  caused  grave  misgiving  in  minds  like 
Gamaliel's,  whether  some  basis  of  truth  did  not 
underlie  the  whole  story. 

Ver.  35.  Ye  men  of  Xsrftel,  take  heed  to  yonr- 
■elves  what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching  these 
men.  Gamsdiel  here,  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
man,  persuades  the  angry  and  unreasoning  zealots 
in  the  council,  who  would  have  taken  the  lives  of 
the  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  to  consider  well  what 
they  were  doing ;  and  in  confirmation  of  what  he 
was  advancing,  appeals,  as  we  shall  see  in  vers. 
36,  37,  to  the  experience  which  past  history 
teaches.  He  names  two  well-known  political  agita- 
tors whose  enterprises  utterly  £uled,  and  that 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  but  while  he  mentions  Theudas  and  Judas 
of  Galilee,  another  name^  well  loved  by  the 
accused  and  persecuted  teachers,  is  in  his  mind, 
though  not  on  his  lips.  He  argued,  if  these  things, 
which  then  so  powerfully  exercised  their  thoughts, 
were  merely  derived  from  a  human  source,  like 


the  matter  of  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  they 
would  soon  simply  fade  away  into  contempt  and 
be  forgotten.  Let  them  pause  then  awhile  before 
they  proceeded  to  any  extreme  measures. 

Ver.  36.  For  before  these  days.  That  is,  *not 
long  ago ;'  so  Chrysostom  understands  the  wordi 
when  he  remarks,  '  He  does  not  speak  of  ancient 
records,  though  he  might  have  done  so,  bat  of 
more  recent  histories,  which  are  most  powerful  to 
induce  belief.'  Gamaliel's  meaning  is  :  '  This  Is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  wild  enthusiasts  have 
appeared  amongst  us ;  but  as  you  will  see  firom  the 
instances  I  am  goin^  to  cite,  such  men  have  in* 
variably  finished  their  course  in  utter  defeat  and 
shame.  Still,  though  he  is  evidently  arguing  on 
the  probability  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  turning 
out  similar  impostors,  in  verse  39  he  just  hints  at 
the  possibility  of  another  issue. 

Boee  np  Thendas,  boasting  himself  to  be 
somebody;  to  whom  a  nnmber  of  men,  about 
four  hundred,  joined  themselves:  who  was  slain. 
This  is  one  of  the  so-called  historical  inaccuracies 
of  the  '  Acts.'  Josephus  mentions  {Antt,  xz.  5,  i) 
a  Theudas  who  persuaded  a  great  company  diF 
people  that  he  was  a  prophet,  to  induce  them  to 
follow  his  lead.  This  impostor  was  defeated  and 
executed  by  the  troops  of  Fadus,  the  Procurator 
of  Judea.  Now  this  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ttfUr  thlr 
speech  of  Gamaliel. 

The  mistake  of  identifying  the  Theudas  of 
Josephus  with  the  Theudas  instanced  by  the  writer 
of  the  'Acts,'  is  probably  in  great  measure  pwing^ 
to  the  mistake  of^  Eusebius,  who,  forgetful  of  the 
dates,  and  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names,' 
confuses  the  two ;  but  on  examination,  the  details' 
of  the  two  outbreaks  are  different,  for  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  great  company  of  people  (ro  r>.i<#r«» 
•;^x«v)  as  following  the  (later)  Tneudas  of  Josephus, 
while  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  seems  to  have  had 
comparatively  few  adherents,  about  four  hundred.' 
The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  history  of 
Josephus  and  the  Acts  is  best  explained  by  the' 
supposition  that  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of 
Theudas  appeared  as  insurgents  at  different  times. 
Josephus  relates  how,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  (see  note  on  ver.  37),  the  land  was* 
overrun  by  insurgent  bands  under  the  leadership 
of  fanatics.  Some  of  the  leaders  he  mentions  1^ 
name,  others  he  merely  alludes  to  generally.  One- 
of  these  latter  most  probably  was  the  Theadas. 
mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  selected  by  him  for 
special  notice,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  us. 
The  name  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, 
nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  supposing  that- 
one  Theudas,  an  insurgent,  should  have  appeared, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  another  fiuy  years 
later,  when  Claudius  was  reigning.  Josephua 
writes,  for  instance,  of  four  men  named  Simon,  all' 
leaders  of  insurrections  within  forty  years,  and  of 
three  insurgent  chiefs  named  Simon  within  ten^ 
years.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  conceded 
that  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  reported  by  the 
author  of  the  '  Acts, '  a  grave  historical  errcn:  exists, ' 
considering  that  the  whole  writing  of  the  '  Acts  "^ 
was  evidently  supervised  by  St.  Paul,  the  pupil  of 
Gamaliel. 

Ver.  37.  After  this  man  arose.  These  word» 
determine  pretty  closely  the  date  of  the  fiulure 
of  the  pretensions  of  Theudas.  The  attetnpted 
rising  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  related  in  this  vene, 
was  a  well-known  one,  and  happened  in  the  reign 
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of  Michael  and  Gabriel  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
possibly  also  upon  the  mysterious  chapter  called 
the  'chariot*  in  Ezekiel,  a  notion  has  become 
widely  diffused  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  respecting  angels  was  a  new 
thing,  and  that  no  positive  teaching  respecting 
thcs6  spiritual  ones  is  to  be  found  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  B.C.  534.  But 
a  rapid  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
will  show  how  direct  is  the  teaching  even  of  the 
very  earliest  books  on  this  subject. 

At  the  closed  gates  of  Paradise  were  placed  the 
cherubim  (Gen.  iii.  24) ;  an  angel  or  angels  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
Abraham,  Rebecca,  and  Jacob.  In  the  book  of 
Job  they  are  referred  to  on  several  occasions  ;  at 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  they  were 
present  in  myriads.  In  the  First  Book  of  Kings 
we  hear  of  them  again,  when  Ahab's  false 
prophets  obtained,  by  the  help  of  a  lying  spirit, 
|X)wer  to  deceive  to  his  destruction  Ahab  who 
wished  to  be  deceived.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire  which 
carried  Elijah  up  to  heaven,  and  subsequently 
gathered  round  Elisha  at  Dothan,  were  symbols 
of  angelic  presence. 

Without  touching  on  the  presence,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  constantly 
speaks  with  authority,  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  10-13,  and 
in  many  other  passages  as  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
and  who  is  commonly  l)elieved  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  we  have,  in  this  short  inquiry,  shown 
how  the  presence  of  angels  among  men  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  Kings, 
Psalms,  and  Job  ;  while  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
seraphim  (the  fiery  spirits),  alludes  to  their  func- 
tions about  ihe  Most  High,  and  tells  us  how  one 
of  these  glorious  ones  was  sent  to  touch  the 
prophet  with  a  burning  coal — symbolic  of  his 
heavenly  purification. 

We  gather  from  these  references  in  the  older 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  there  lives  in  the 
presence  of  God  a  vast  assembly,  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  spiritual  beings  higher  than  we,  but 
infinitely  removed  from  God,  mighty  in  strength^ 
doers  of  JJis  word^  who  ceaselessly  bless  and 
praise  God  ;  wise  also,  to  whom  He  gives  charge 
to  j^uard  His  own  in  ail  their  waysy  ascending  attd 
descending  to  and  from  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
variously  minister  to  men,  most  often  invisibly. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  older  holy 
books — Genesis  to  Isaiah.  To  gather  together 
this  teaching,  no  reference  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  Zechariah, 
who  wrote  during  or  after  the  captivity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  names  of  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
little  is  told  us  by  Daniel  respecting  these  glorious 
ones  which  we  did  not  know  before. 

The  writings  of  the  great  Hebrew  Rabbi 
Maimonides,  a  bitter  enemy  to  Christianity,  who 
taught  some  7cx>  years  ago,  are  recognised  by  the 
Jews  even  at  the  present  day,  as  an  admirable 
exposition  of  their  law  and  of  the  main  principles 
of  their  creed.  He  writes  in  his  Yady  'that 
angels  exist  through  the  power  and  the  goodness 
of  the  Holy  One ;  that  tnere  is  a  variety  in  their 
names  and  degrees.  *  He  enumerates  ten  degrees 
or  grades  of  rank  among  these  beings,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  says,  *  All  these 
can  discern  their  Creator,  and  know  Him  with  an 
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exceeding  great  knowledge — a  knowledge  which 
the  power  of  the  sons  of  men  cannot  obtain  to 
and  reach  *  (from  the  Yad  Hachazakah,  cap.  xL). 

Excursus  B.   (See  ver.  7,  ix.  36-41,  xvi.  14.) 

On  the  Position  of  Women  in  the  Christian 

System. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  and  even  in  the 
most  degraded  centres  to  a  new  and  far  higher 
moral  tone  of  thought  and  life,  the  influence  of 
women  has  hardly  received  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  gave  to  woman  her  proper 
share  of  dignity  and  influence  in  society  ;  and  for 
eighteen  centuries  have  women,  in  grateful  return, 
constituted  themselves  its  most  faithful  supporters, 
quiet  but  untiring  missionaries  of  that  faith  which 
had  at  first  recognised  their  work  and  office  in  the 
world.  In  .the  group  nearest  the  Messiah  during 
His  earthly  toils,  we  find  the  little  band  of  holy 
women  watching,  ministering,  listening  to  the 
Divine  Master;  among  His  few  intimates,  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  hold  a  distinguished  place. 
These  women  stood  in  the  darkness  of  the  cross, 
they  wept  over  and  arranged  Mrith  tender  care  the 
spices  and  grave-clothes  of  the  tomb,  they  were 
among  the  first  who  with  deep  pure  joy  welcomed 
the  Risen,  and  were  among  the  earliest  enumera- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  new  sect.  'The 
women '  are  constantly  and  particularly  mentioned 
throughout  the  first  history  of  the  Church,  the 
*  Acts  : '  they  play  a  distinguished  part,  never 
what  the  severest  critic  would  term  an  unwomanly 
one ;  but  we  find  them  always  present  to  help, 
advise,  console,  and  support :  we  see  them  publicly 
and  privately  doing  in  a  calm,  unostentatious  way, 
the  new  great  work  which  their  Master  had  found 
for  their  hands  to  do. 

In  the  three  great  nations  of  antiquity,  very 
different  was  the  ordinary  position  of  woman. 
The  usual  oriental  depreciation  of  the  sex  appears 
to  have  existed  from  veij  early  times  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth ;  of  this  the  sacred  writ- 
ings contain  abundant  proof.  Polygamy  to  a 
certain  extent,  apparently  authorized,  was  certainly 
practised  by  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of 
the  nation.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  lives  of  the 
three  great  sovereigns,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
The  estimate  of  women  among  the  Jews  of  a  much 
later  date,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  apocryphal 
but  still  important  writing  called  Ecclesiasticus : 
'  The  badness  of  men  is  better  than  the  goodness 
of  women,*  In  Greece — we  speak  of  the  historic 
age — the  foremost  and  most  prominent  type  of 
womanhood  was  that  unhappy  and  degraded 
being  on  whom  now  Christian,  which  has  become 
public,  opinion  pronounces  a  sentence  which,  if 
nut  unmixed  with  sorrowful  pity,  is  still  one  of 
extreme  severity.  Virtuous  women,  in  the  life  of 
those  brilliant  republics,  lived  out  of  public  sight, 
condemned  by  an  iron  custom  to  live  in  penett 
seclusion.  Turning  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
republic,  while  the  legal  position  of  the  Roman 
women  was  extremely  low,  still  the  manners  of 
the  rising  city  were  so  severe  that  the  prominent 
type  of  womanhood  was  of  a  far  purer  and  loftier 
character  than  in  Greece;  but  after  the  Punic 
Wars  had  introduced  into  Rome  the  luxury  and 
riches  of  the  East,  the  moral  character  of  the 
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people  rapidly  declined.  Dissoluteness  reached 
Its  climax  in  the  early  times  of  the  Empire, 
almost  in  the  very  days  which  the  *  Acts  *  de- 
scribes in  the  first  part  of  the  history.  Juvenal, 
in  his  Sixth  Satire^  and  the  historians  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius,  paint  the  terribly  corrupt  slate 
of  society  during  the  golden  days  of  the  Caesars 
in  colours  too  vivid  for  a  writer  of  our  age 
to  reproduce  ;  while  the  existence  of  such  laws 
as  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  85)  relates  as  passed  by 
Tiberius,  give  us  some  insight  into  the  awful 
d^adation  into  which  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Roman  ladies  had  sunk,  public  opinion  hardly 
noticing  this  state  of  things.  Of  the  condition  of 
women  in  the  great  easUrn  monarchies  of  the  old 
world,  it  is  of  course  needless  to  speak.  In  the 
book  of  Daniel  we  have  a  picture,  accessible  to  aJl, 
of  the  degradation  even  of  the  exalted  sharers  of  the 
Persian  throne;  in  the  changeless  East,  the  present 
childish  seclusion  of  women,  their  complete  separa- 
tion from  all  public  society  and  work,  is  a  fair 
repr^ntation  of  the  existence  which  ^they  led  in 
all  the  great  oriental  kingdoms  before  the  days  of 
Christ. 

Our  Master  claimed  for  man's  hitherto  petted 
toy,  but  despised  companion,  an  equal  place  in 
the  republic  of  redeemed  souls,  and  placed  the  now 
ennobled  sex  under  the  guardianship  of  a  higher 
and  severer  moral  code  than  the  world  had  ever 
before  dreamed  of. 

■  Nor,  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  were  these 
women  followers  of  the  Crucified  found  unworthy 
of  the  new  place  in  the  world's  great  work  which 


the  Founder  of  the  religion  and  His  companions 
had  marked  out  for  them.  Amid  the  records  of  the 
early  Church,  the  pure  and  noble  figures  of  the 
women  martyrs  of  Christ  attract  our  reverence  and 
respect  even  in  that  age  of  heroic  suffering. 

liut  it  was  in  the  vast  development  of  charity  in 
its  noblest  aspects,  that  greatest  of  all  changes 
which  Christianity  has  worked  in  our  world,  that 
they  have  found  at  last  their  true  sphere.  In  the 
older  religions  of  the  great  ix)lilical  systems  which 
successively  flourished  lx:fore  the  days  of  Christ, 
charity  in  its  broad  Christian  aspect  perhaps  existed, 
but  only  as  an  exotic ;  it  never  ix)ssessed  any  real 
place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men,  till  the  Master 
told  His  own  that  love  to  Him  meant  love  to  all 
the  suffering  and  heavy-laden  here  ;  then  in  the 
organization  of  that  great  work  of  Christian  charity, 
women  became  at  once  prominent.  In  the  first 
struggling  days  of  the  new  faiih,  in  the  front  rank, 
we  see  Dorcas,  and  other  holy  women  like  her, 
quietly,  faithfully  living  the  new  life  sketched  out 
for  them  by  that  Teacher  they  all  loved  so  well. 
As  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  over  the  empire, 
and  vast  institutions  of  charily  were  founded  in 
all  lands,  the  work  and  duties  of  Christian  women 
multiplied  ;  for  in  this  noble  warfare  against  suffer- 
ing they  were  ever  the  foremost  ])ioneers  :  in  this 
division  of  Christian  work  and  progress,  those 
have  ever  been  the  truest  and  most  successful 
workers  who,  under  another  system,  had  been 
relegated  to  a  childish  and  worse  than  useless 
inactivity.  Their  work  and  influence  has  lasted 
from  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  to  our  own  days. 


Chapter  VI. 

The  Eleclioii  of  iJic  so-called  Deacons, 

1  A  ND  in  those  days,'  ""when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was 
-/jL  multiplied,"  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  ^  Grecians  ^ 
against  ^  the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  '^  in 

2  the  daily  ministration.  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples  unto  thein^  and  said,  '  It  is  not  reason  that  we 

3  should  leave  the  word  of  God,*  and  serve  ^  tables.  Wherefore, 
brethren,  ^  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  *  of  honest  report, 
'full  of  the  Holy*  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint 

4  over  this  business.     But  we  will  *give  ourselves  continually  to 

5  prayer,  and  to  '  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying 
pleased  the  whole  multitude  :  and  they  chose  Stephen,  ^  a  man 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  "  Philip,  and  Prochorus, 
and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  "  Nicolas  a  ^  prose- 

6  lyte  of  ^  Antioch :   Whom  they  set  before  the  apostles :  and 


rtCh.  ii.  4',47» 

IV.  4,  V.   14. 

So  vcr.  7. 
b  Ch.  ix.  29, 
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xi.  33. 
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was  increasing 


'  and  in  these  days 

*  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  *  or  *  desert  the  word  of  God.* 

*  Somey  but  not  all^  of  the  older  mtihorities  omit  *  Holy '  bejore  •  Ghost '  or 
Spirit  •  or  Holy  Spirit 


/ 


14,  V.  aa ; 
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7  when  they  had  ''prayed,  they  '  laid  ///r/r  hands  on  them.     And  '"S-^'*'*' 
'the  word  of  God  increased;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  '  ^'j  ^^i^jfiv. 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly;  and  "a  great  company  of  the 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith. 

8  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith'  and  power,  did  great  *' wonders  '(ciL^'si 

9  and  miracles  among  the  people.  Then  there  arose  certain  of  utojo^x^ 
the  synagogue,  which  is  called  t/i^  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,*  1o.  viu^. 
and  **'  Cyrenians,  and  "^  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  ^  Cilicia  ise^  Malu'*  * 

10  and  of  '  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen.     And  they  were  not  able  /ob^x^L'u^ 
T I  to  "  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake.     Then    6.  xx^^!' 
*  they  suborned  men,  which  said,  We  have  heard  him  speak    39. 

12  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and  against  doA,    And  they  tfLu.x1ri.15.' 
stirred  up  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  and  ''came    «>.  Cp. 

Is3.  iiv,  17. 

upon  him,  and  ''caufrht  him,  and  brought  him  to  'the  council,  ^SoiKlng* 

13  And  set  up  -^  false  witnesses,  which  said,  This  man  ceaseth  not  ^  Lu.xx.  i; 
to  speak  Blasphemous  •  words  against  this  ^  holy  place,  and  the  ^g*»-  ««•  «?• 

14  law:  For  we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ,?!*'•  x*«- 

^  .  /  Ch.  vu.  58. 

shall  *  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  '  customs  which    sce  wiati. 

1 5  Moses  delivered  us.     And  all  that  sat  in  *  the  council,  *  looking  ^J?*^so^^' 
stedfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  '  the  face  of  an    ^^•JJ'2;  ^^v. 
angel.  )o.^^. 

h  Dan.  ix.  a6.     Cp.  Mat.  xxvi.  6t.  i  Ch.  xvi.  ai,  xxi.  at,  xxvi   3,  xxviii.  17.     So  ch.  xv.  x. 

k  See  Lu.  iv.  ao.  /  See  Judg.  xiii.  6.     Cp.  Eccles.  viii.  x. 


'  The  older  authorities ^  inst€a4iof*  full  of  failh,'  read  *  full  of  grace. 
*  But  there  arose  some  of  them  that  belonged  to  the  synagogue  called  (the 
synagogue)  of  the  Libertines 

^  Tke  older  authorities  generally  otuit  *  blasphemous.' 


Thi'  First  Dissension  in  the  Church  hads  to  the 
Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons^  I -7. 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  the  brief  state- 
ment contained  in  the  opening  verses  of  this  sixth 
chapter.  It  tells  us  that  the  curtain  had  fallen  on 
the  first  act  of  the  Church's  history.  Hitherto, 
during  the  Master's  life  and  the  first  two  years 
which  succeeded  the  crucifixion,  the  story  tells  us 
of  noble  uninterrupted  work,  of  persecution  and 
death  endured  by  the  Teacher  and  His  disciples 
— tells  us  of  a  Church  ever  gathering  in  fre.-h  con- 
verts, marching  onwards  through  suffering  to  a 
sure  victory  ;  but  in  all  and  through  all,  it  tells  us 
of  a  firm  and  unbroken  i^)eace  within,  of  a  mutual 
love  which,  in  its  pure  devoted  unselfishness, 
attempted,  in  the  general  community  of  goods  of 
the  Jerusalem  Church,  a  way  of  life  afterwards 
found  to  l)c  impracticable.  But  now  we  see  the 
fair  life  nidely  broken  in  upon,  and  the  apostles, 
roused  from  their  dream  of  love  and  peace,  com- 
pelled to  make  arrangements  for  governing  the 
community  which,  in  obedience  to  their  Lord's 
commands,  they  had  called  into  existence,  after 
the  pattern,  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
humiliating  thought  that  the  first  great  movement 
to  organize  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  forced  upon  the  apostles 
by  this  outbreak  of  human  evil  passions  among  the 


believers  ;  the  *  murmurings  *  which  startled  the 
apostles  from  their  early  dreams  of  a  Church  whose 
members  should  possess  all  things  in  common,  and 
who  should  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind— these 
*  murmurings  *  of  a  few  poor  Jewish  women,  whose 
only  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostles'  assistants 
in  the  public  distribution,  was,  that  they  spoke 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  sacred 
Hebrew  dialects,  were  but  the  b^inning  of  the 
first  storm  of  jealousy  and  fury  which  rent  the 
Church  of  Christ — a  storm  which,  as  the  history  of 
the  *  Acts '  advances,  we  find  ever  gathering  fresh 
intensity,  and  perplexing  with  new  issues  the  minds 
of  the  early  leaders  of  Christian  thought  (see 
especially  Acts  xiii.  50,  xiv.  19,  xviii.  12,  xxiii. 
12;  Gad.  ii. ;  and  in  post -apostolic  literature 
the  Clementine  writings.  The  Homilies  and  Recog' 
nitions). 

These  records  show  us  only  too  plainly  how  in 
very  early  times  Christians  were  divided  into  at 
least  two  bitterly  hostile  camps. 

Ver.  I.  In  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
diflciples  was  multiplied.  The  literal  rendering 
was  multiplying  is  more  forcible;  while  the  apostles 
after  their  liberation  went  on  with  their  high 
mission,  every  day  the  number  of  believers  con-  ' 
tinued  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  second  arrest  of 
the  apostles  and  the  scourging. 

There  arose  a  murmuring.   This  dissatisfaction 
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was  the  first  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  bring  about 
a  general  community  of  goods. 

Of  the  OredanB.  The  words  rH*  ^EXXtifiariHf 
are  better  rendered  of  tJie  Grecian  Jews,  These 
were  persons  converted  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
from  Judaism,  but  who,  owin|[  to  their  origin  or 
habitation,  spoke  Greek  as  their  ordinary  language, 
and  used  the  Greek  version  of  the  LXX.  There 
were  at  that  time  a  vast  number  of  Jews  who, 
residing  chiefly  in  foreign  parts,  had  lost  the  use 
of  their  native  Hebrew,  and  generally  spoke  the 
Greek  language.  M  any  of  these,  belonging  to  Jewish 
families  settled  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  had 
come  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  then  as  ever  the 
capital  city  of  their  people. 

Against  the  Hebrews.  The  'Hebrews  were 
the  pure  Jews  who,  not  residing  necessarily  in 
Palestine,  still  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
spoke  the  dialect  of  the  sacred  tongue  then  current 
— the  Aramaic.  The  distinction  between  the 
Grecians  and  the  Hebrews  was  not  one  of  nation- 
ality, but  of  language. 

Becauae  their  widows  were  neglected.  Some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  these  widows 
are  mentioned  as  representatives  of  all  the  poor 
and  needy  who  claimed  their  daily  subsbtence 
from  the  Church ;  but  this  is  improbable.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  these  poor  lonely  women,  who 
belonged  to  what  was  considered  an  inferior  caste, 
being  neglected  in  such  a  distribution. 

In  tiie  daily  ministration.  This  refers  to  a 
daily  distribution  either  of  food  or  money  among 
the  poorer  and  more  helpless  members  of  the 
Church.  The  funds  which  defrayed  the  cost  of 
such  a  distribution  were  supplied  by  the  free  dona- 
tions of  the  richer  brethren  (see  chap.  ii.  45 -iv.  34). 
The  almoners  were,  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt 
the  apostles  themselves ;  but  when  the  number  of 
the  believers  had  increased,  this  duty  of  course 
was  deputed  to  assistants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  cause  of  these 
'murmurings'  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
early  Churdi,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  jealousv 
which  always  existed  between  the  Jews  who,  with 
the  ancient  language,  had  preserved  more  rigidly 
the  old  customs  and  tone  of  Hebrew  thought,  and 
the  Grecian  or  foreign  Tews  who,  with  the  Greek 
language,  had  adopted  broader  and  less  rigid 
views  generally;  the  former  dwelt  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  exclusively,  in  Palestine.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  family  of  St.  Paul,  which 
belonged  to  this  exclusive  '  Hebrew  *  caste,  settled 
in  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  to 
have  weld€^d  together  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  people.  As  years  went  on,  the  schism  even 
appears  to  have  widened.  The  pure  Hebrew 
Jews  seem  to  have  resented  the  broad  inclusive 
spirit  which  soon  welcomed  the  Gentile  of  every 
land  and  race  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and, 
standing  partly  aloof,  to  have  gradually  formed 
themselves  into  that  company  of  schismatics  known 
later  as  Judaizing  Christians,  who  so  bitterly  op- 
posed St.  Paul,  and  then  the  men  of  St.  Paurs 
school  of  thought.  Of  this  first  great  schism  in  the 
Church,  which  appears  in  this  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  we  find  traces  existing  as  late  as  the  third 
century. 

Ver.  2.  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples.  In  the  first  instance,  the  apostles 
appear  themselves  to  have  attended  to  the  dis- 


tribution of  ihe  alms  which  were  brought  to  them, 
and  laid  at  their  feet ;  but  as  the  Church  rapidly 
increased,  duties  more  important  occupied  them, 
and  they  were  only  able  to  exercise  a  general  over- 
sight. This  business  of  feeding  the  poor  was  pro- 
bably delegated  to  others  in  an  informal  manner, 
and  the  feelings  set  out  at  some  length  above,  seem 
to  have  had  their  influence  in  the  division  of  alms 
and  food  among  the  widows  and  helpless  poor  of 
the  more  despisied  class  ;  hence  the  murmuring. 
The  apostles  seem  at  once  to  have  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  remonstrance ;  they  agree 
amongst  themselves  that  an  immediate  change  in 
their  way  of  administration  is  necessary,  and  de- 
termine at  once  upon  a  formal  division  of  labour. 
Without  making  any  pretensions  to  authority,  or 
suggesting  the  names  of  men  to  be  chosen  as  their 
assistant  ministers,  they  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  after  explaining  the  case  leave 
the  decision  with  the  assembled  brethren. 

A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  respecting  the 
great  number  of  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
meeting  together;  but  (i)  we  are  not  told  where 
they  met :  surely  the  city  contained  halls  and 
courts  large  enough  for  a  great  assembly  if  need 
be.  (2)  Many  of  the  believers  had  no  doubt  left 
Jerusalem.  (3)  At  such  a  meeting,  only  those 
really  interested  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
society  would  be  present. 

Ver.  3.  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men. 
The  special  number  *  seven '  has  loeen  made  the 
object  of  much  curious  inquiry ;  some  have  sug- 
gested that  there  were  now  seven  thousand  be- 
lievers in  Jerusalem,  and  that  one  almoner  was 
appointed  for  each  thousand ;  others,  that  the 
Church  in  the  city  was  divided  into  seven  sepa- 
rate congregations.  The  seven  Archangels,  the 
sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  sacredness  of  the 
number  seven,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  sug- 
gested as  giving  the  clue  to  the  selection  of  this 
particular  number  ;  but  no  real  ground  for  this 
choice  of  the  number  seven  has  ever  been  found  : 
the  reasons  which  determined  the  apostles  here,  are 
utterly  unknown  to  us. 

A  far  more  interesting  question,  however,  is 
suggested  by  this  episode  in  the  *  Acts.*  Have  we 
here  really  the  account  of  the  institution  of  that 
third  order  in  the  Church  called  *  deacons  *  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  )<«««»«;,  deacon^ 
literally  a  ministering  servant,  never  once  occurs 
in  the  *  Acts '  as  the  title  of  these  seven  ;  the  term 
is  used  four  times  in  the  New  Testament  as  an 
official  designation, — once  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  three  times  in  the  rirst  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  Philip,  for  instance,  one  of  the  seven 
who  is  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  *  Acts,*  is 
called,  not  a  deacon,  but  an  evangelist.  In  the 
whole  book  of  the  *  Acts  *  no  direct  mention  is 
ever  made  of  the  office  of  deacon.  The  silence  of 
this  book  on  the  point  in  question  causes  us  at 
first  to  hesitate  before  we  identify  the  solemn  ordi- 
nation of  the  seven  with  the  foundation  of  the 
third  great  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  Christian  writers  Ignatius, 
Irenseus,  and  Origen,  consider  that  we  have  here 
the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  diaconate. 
From  Eusebius  we  learn  that  in  his  day  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whilst  it  had  forty-six  presbjters,  had 
only  seven  deacons.  Of  course,  this  was  in  strict 
imitation  of  the  first  solemn  ordination  recounted 
in  this  sixth  chapter  of  our  book.  Chr)'sostom  takes 
a  different  view  of  their  office,  and  sjxjaks  of  their 
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ordination  as  intended  for  a  special  purpose.  But 
the  general  view  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been,  that  in  the  setting  apart  of  the 
seven,  we  have  the  primitive  institution  of  the 
diaconate.  These  men  were  the  formally-recog- 
nised assistants  of  the  apostles  ;  they  were  solemnly 
dedicated  to  their  work,  which,  brides  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Church's  alms,  included,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  two  who  subsequently 
appear  in  the  history,  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
Both  Stephen  and  Philip,  we  know,  were  power- 
ful and  effective  preachers  ;  the  first  (Stephen),  as 
an  orator,  was  probably  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent in  the  apostolic  age.  To  assert  that  these 
seven  in  any  way  occupied  the  position  which 
ecclesiastical  order,  even  so  early  as  in  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Paul,  has  assigned  to  deacons,  would  be 
utterly  to  misstate  the  whole  spirit  of  the  story  of 
the  early  Church.  The  seven  occupied  a  place  of 
far  higher  importance  than  that  held  by  the  deacons 
of  after  years, — a  position,  in  fact,  as  Chrysostom 
says,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Still,  in  this  solemn 
setting  apart  by  the  apostles  of  an  inferior  order 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  duties  which 
interfered  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  elder 
officers  of  the  Church,  we  must  recognise  the 
first  planting  of  that  lower  order  which,  as  the 
Church  grew,  gradually  developed,  and  adapting 
itself  to  new  and  altered  conditions  before  thirty 
years  had  elapsed,  was  formally  termed  the  dia- 
conate. 

Of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom.  The  requirements  to  be  possessed  by 
the  seven  show  what  an  important  office  the 
apostles  deemed  this  subordinate  ministry ;  they 
must  not  only  be  men  of  high  honour,  of  acknow- 
ledged integrity  of  character,  but  they  must  be  full 
of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  distinguished  for  their  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause,  burning  with  holy  zeal,  and  to 
their  zeal  they  must  add  wisdom.  Out  of  the 
number  of  believers  in  Jesus,  who  were  now 
counted  by  thousands,  it  were  no  hard  task  to 
pick  out  men  whose  learning  and  knowledge 
equalled  their  zeal  and  fervour.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  how  in  these  early  days  those  unlettered  men 
whom  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  had  chosen,  were 
guided,  when  His  Church  had  become  a  power,  in 
their  first  solemn  choice  of  assistants,  to  look  for 
men  not  only  of  stainless  character  and  of  burning 
zeal,  but  for  those  who,  besides  being  good  and 
earnest,  possessed  a  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

Ver.  5.  They  chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of 
faith.  •  See,'  says  Chrysostom,  writing  of  St. 
Stephen,  *  a  certain  one  even  among  the  seven  was 
foremost,  and  gained  the  chief  prize ;  for  although 
all  shared  in  the  ordination  alike,  yet  this  one 
drew  upon  himself  greater  grace  (than  the  others).* 
St.  Stephen,  who  has  won  for  himself  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  the  proud  title  of  the  first 
martyr,  was  chosen  first  by  the  assembly.  He  is 
especially  mentioned  as  *  full  of  faith.*  The  faith 
alluded  to  is  that  intense  loving  trust  in  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer  which  is  the  root  of  all  Christian 
virtues  ;  for  this  faith,  in  addition  to  his  other  high 
qualities,  Stephen,  even  in  that  age  of  exalted 
devotion,  was  conspicuous. 

And  Philip.  Well  known  afterwards  as  the 
*  apostle  '  of  Samaria  (see  Acts  viii.).  It  was  this 
Philip  who  converted  the  minister  of  the  Ethiopian 
Queen  Candace  ;  he  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  book  as  dwelling  at 


Caesarea  Mrith  his  four  prophet-daughters ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  generally  known  as  the  *  evangelist' 

Pxochonu,  etc.  This  and  the  next  three  names 
never  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  the  history  of  these  four 
persons. 

Mioolas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  This  last- 
named  of  the  seven  must  have  been  originally  a 
Gentile,  who  had  accepted  Judaism  and  submitted 
to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  From  the  special 
mention  of  his  being  a  proselyte,  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  six  were  Jews  by  birth.  The  names 
of  all  the  seven  are  Greek ;  but  we  cannot  posi- 
tively conclude  from  this  circumstance  that  they 
were  all  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  for  it  was  not 
unusual  for  a  pure  Hebrew  to  possess  a  Greek 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  Andrew  and 
Piiilip  for  instance.  Upon  the  memory  of  Nicolas 
rests  an  unfortunate  tradition  related  by  Irenseus, 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  which  asserts  that  this 
Nicolas  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nicolaitanes 
mentioned  with  such  stem  severity  in  Revelation 
ii.  6,  15.  Perhaps  the  true  version  of  this  story  is 
the  relation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  says 
that  Nicolas  himself  was  famous  for  the  purity  of 
his  conduct,  but  that  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  which  arose  from 
a  perversion  of  some  words  he  once  uttered  (see 
Eusebius,  H.  E,  iii.  29). 

Ver.  6.  When  they  had  prayed,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them.  The  hand  of  '  him  who 
ordains  is  laid  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be 
ordained,  but  the  effect  of  the  act  is  from  God  * 
(Chrysostom).  The  earliest  mention  of  *  laying  on 
of  hands'  occurs  in  Gen.  xlviii.  10.  It  is  there 
connected  with  blessing  only.  It  was  enjoined  on 
Moses  as  the  form  of  conferring  the  highest  office 
among  the  chosen  people  upon  Joshua,  and  from 
that  time  was  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  Jews. 
We  find  it  used  in  the  early  Church.  By  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  imparted  (Acts  viii.  17),  the  ministerial  office 
was  conferred  (i  Tim.  v.  22.  See  also  Heb.  vi.  2, 
which  speaks  of  the  ceremonv  as  one  of  the 
Christian  institutions).  Hackett  s  comment  on  this 
passage,  which  speaks  of  the  '  laying  on  of  hands,' 
IS  noteworthy  :  *  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
that  God  would  bestow  the  necessary  gifts,  rathet 
than  a  pledge  that  they  were  actually  conferred.* 

Ver.  7.  And  tLe  word  of  Ood  increased;  and 
the  number  of  the  disciplee  multiplied  in  Jem- 
salem  greatly.  The  dissensions  caused  b>'  the 
growing  jealousy  between  the  Foreign  and  the 
Hebrew-speaking  Jews  were  at  all  events  for  the 
time  composed,  and  the  Church  within  and  with- 
out continued  to  prosper,  and  its  numbers  rapidly 
to  increase.  The  measures  taken  by  the  apostles 
to  restore  harmony  seem  to  have  been  effectual, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  officers  into  the 
governing  body  was  a  fresh  element  in  the  society. 
Authoritative  teachers,  trained  in  schools  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  Hebrew  Thought,  now  preached  and 
taught  side  by  side  with  the  Twelve,  and  with  their 
full  approval,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  far 
broader  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  than 
had  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of.  As  the  first-fruits 
of  their  wider  and  more  comprehensive  teaching, 
the  historian  of  the  '  Acts  *  tells  us  how  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.  Ezra  relates  (ii.  36-39)  that  4289  priests 
returned  from  Babylon.  These  numbers  by  this 
time  no  doubt  had  greatly  increased.     '  At  this 
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time  was  probably  the  culminating  point  of  popu- 
larity of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  As  yet  all 
seemed  going  on  prosperously  for  the  conversion 
of  Israel.  The  multitude  honoured  the  apostles. 
-The  advice  of  Gamaliel  bad  moderated  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  priests  were  gradually 
being  won  over.  Bui  God's  designs  were  far 
different.  At  this  period  another  great  element  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  brought  out  in  the 
person  of  Stephen,  its  protest  against  Pharisaism. 
This  arrays  against  it  that  powerful  and  zealous 
sect,  and  henceforward  it  finds  neither  favour  nor 
tolerance  with  either  of  the  parties  among  the  Jews, 
but  increasing  and  bittei  enmity  from  them  both ' 
(Alford). 

The  AcU  of  St,  Stephen^  vi.  8-viii..  2. 

Ver.  8.  And  Stephen.  One  of  the  new  men 
just  chosen  as  assistants  to  the  Twelve  at  once 
attracted  public  attention.  His  fearlessness^  his 
splendid  oratory,  his  intense  faith,  the  great  won- 
ders and  signs  done  in  the  power  of  this  faith, 
threw  into  the  shade  the  apostles  and  their  words 
and  works.  Stephen  soo»  became  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lews  the  foremost  among  the  Nazarene  heretics 
l^  his  fearless  denunciation  of  the  emptiness  of 
Judaism  as  practised  by  Pharisee  as  well  as 
Sadducee»  He  drew  down  on  his  head  the  bitter 
hatred  of  each  of  the  powerful  parties  in  the  state. 

Poll  of  &iUk  The  better  reading  here  is 
;^«f4r«f,  grace^  not  to  be  understood  as  'favour 
with  the  people,'  but  as  'favour  with  God,'  the 
effects  of  which  grace  were  those  Divine  powers 
which  enabled  him  to  work  those  signs  and 
wonders. 

And  power.  That  is,  strength,  heroic  fortitude 
to  do  and  to  endure ;  heroismm  (Meyer). 

Bid  great  wonden  and  miraclee  among  the 
people.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  special  power  by 
which  Stephen  worked  these  great  wonders,  to  the 
intenseness  of  his  faith,  rather  than  to  the  special 
grace  which,  in  common  with  the  other  six,  he 
received  by  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands. 
This  is  the  first  instance  given  us  of  any  one  not 
an  apostle  working  signs  and  wonders. 

Ver.  9.  Then  there  arose.  The  more  accurate 
translation  is,  '  But  there  arose.*  The  connection 
of  thought  is,  the  teaching  and  work  of  Stephen 
struck  a  new  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Many  who  had  been  deaf  Ijefore,  like  the  priests, 
were  now  constrained  to  listen.  A  new  tide  of 
success  apparently  had  commenced  to  flow,  '  but 
there  arose  *  new  enemies ;  the  saccess  stirred  up 
a  new  hindrance. 

-  Oertain  of  the  synagogue.  An  exact  classifica- 
tion of  these  synagogues,  which  are  mentioned 
here  as  the  scenes  of  Stephen's  disputation,  is 
perhaps  impossible ;  the  Greek  here  is  perplexed, 
and  the  precise  definition  of  each  of  these  Jewish 
con^egations  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  great 
Jewish  city,  the  common  metropolis  of  the  race,  all 
shades  of  opinion,  Gseek  and  Aramaic  (Hebrew),. 
of  course  found  a  home.  The  Rabbinic  writers 
tell  us  that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  480  synagogues. 
This  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  and  the  number 
probably  a  mystic  one ;  still,  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  the  great  foreign  colonies  of  Jews,,  whose 
members  for  religious  purposes  or  for  business 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  their 
distant  homes  and  the  holy  city,  were  represented 
by  a  synagogue  settled  in  Jerusalem.  Five  of  these 
nations  are  here  mentioned  as  possessing  congrega- 


tions in  the  capilal.  They  seem  to  represent 
generally  the  three  great  divisions  of  Jews  settled 
abroad, — Roman,  Grecian,  Asiatic.  The  Liber- 
tine and  Cyrenian  synagogues  represent  Rome ; 
the  Alexandrian,  Greece ;  the  Cilician  and  Asian, 
the  East.  With  the  teachers  of  these  different 
schools  of  Jewish  thought,  Stephen  came  in 
contact. 

Which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  liber- 
tines. This  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a 
geographical  designation,  but  it  stands  for  a  great 
class  of  Roman  Jews  whose  fathers  were  originally 
sold  as  captives  in  Rome  after  the  Expedition  of 
Pompey  alx>ut  B.C.  53.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  freed,  and,  by  a  decree  of  Tiberius  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  previous  to  the  present  time,  had 
been  banished  from  Rome,  and  great  numbers  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  Jerusalem. 

And  Uyrenians.  Cyrene  was  a  great  city  of  the 
l>rovince  of  Cyrenaica,  in  North  Africa.  Josephus 
relates  how  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews. 
They  had  originally  been  settled  there  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  Simon  the  Cyreiitan  is  mentioned  as 
carrying  the  cross  of  Jesus.  Cyrenian  Jews  were 
present  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  Acts  ii.  (see 
also  Acts  xi.  20  and  xiii.  i). 

And  Alexandrians.  Alexandria  was  considered 
at  this  time  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Hellenistic  learning  and  culture. 
A  special  quarter  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  estimated  as  numbering  ioo,ocx>. 
Alexander  the  Great  settled  them  there  as  colonists, 
and  gave  them  extraordinary  privileges.  They 
had  a  governor  of  their  own  named  the  Alabarch, 
and  were  ruled  by  their  own  laws.  The  famous 
writer  Philo  was  at  this  period  living  in  Alex- 
andria. 

And  of  them  of  Gilicia.  This  province,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  occupied  the  south-eastern 
division  of  what  is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor. 
Many  Jews  were  settled  here.  A  colony  of  Jews 
was  settled  here  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  Roman  province.  St.  Paul  was  a 
native  of  Cilicia,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
among  the  Rabbis  and  teachers  of  the  Cilician 
synagogue,  who  met  and  argued  with  Stephen,  not 
the  least  distinguished  was  the  brilliant  pupil  of 
Gamaliel)  the  young  man  Saul. 

And  of  A^a.  Not  Asia  Minor  in  the  modern 
geographical  division,  but  a  province  including 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  with  Ephesus  as  the 
principal  city. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the 
wisdom.  In  the  disputation  the  doctors  of  those 
great  synagogues  just  mentioned,  were  fairly  beaten 
in  argument  by  the  divinely-inspired  wisdom  of 
Stephen,  who  met  them  on  their  own  ground, 
showing  how  marvellously  the  allusions  and  pro- 
mises contained  in  the  law  and  in  the  propncls 
were  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

What  now  was  there  in  Stephen's  preaching 
which  so  powerfully  affected  the  rulers  in  Israel, 
which  ev^  alienated  the  i:)eople  hitherto  so  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  new  sect  ?  Was  his  teaching 
different  to  that  of  Peter  or  John  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Stephen,  with  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shining  clear  and  full  on  his  early  and 
elaborate  training,  saw  more  plainly  than  the  older 
and  comparatively  untaught  apostles  how  transi- 
tory after  all  was  that  law  of  Moses  now  more 
than  ever  fanatically  reverencecl  and  observed  ; 
how  faded  were  the  glories  of  that  Temple,  the  object 
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now,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  of  a  passionate 
love.  The  sacred  law,  the  holy  and  beautiful 
house,  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
lived  on  earth,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  Jew 
of  his  ancestral  glories  ;  their  holy  land  was  ruled 
by  strangers,  their  name  and  fame  were  only  a 
memory ;  so  they  surrounded  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  house  on  Mount  Sion  with  a  strange  un- 
reasoning devotion ;  and  when  Stephen  told  them 
that  these  things  were  only  shadows  which  were 
even  then  passing  away,  it  was  an  easy  matter, 
by  a  very  slight  perversion  of  his  words,  for  the 
Jewish  leaders,  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  to  excite 
among  the  people  a  storm  of  patriotic  indignation 
against  one  who  dared  to  teach  such  hateful 
doctrines. 

Ver.  1 1.  Then  they  snbomed  men,  which  said. 
That  is,  they  secretly  instructed,  having  concerted 
together  what  should  be  said. 

BlasphemonB  words.  According  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  blasphemy  consisted  in  contempt  of  Moses 
and  his  institutions,  and  was  a  capital  offence  (see 
Deut.  xiii.  6,  10).  This  charge  brought  against 
Stephen  was  the  same  which  was  made  against 
Christ,  and  for  which,  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned. He  was  condemned. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  stirred  up  the  people.  It 
was  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  enemies  of 
these  Nazarenes  to  have  public  opinion  on  their  side. 
We  have  seen  how  popular  favour  on  a  former 
occasion  (chap.  v.  26)  had  protected  the  apostles. 
The  people  were  now  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  by  an  appeal 
to  their  patriotism  (see  note  above  on  ver.  10). 

And  tne  elders,  and  the  scribea  The  foremost 
men  in  Israel  who  had  seats  in  the  great  council. 
These  are  mentioned  without  reference  to  the 
peculiar  school  of  thought,  Pharisee  or  Sadducee, 
to  which  they  might  belong.  The  teaching  of 
Stephen  arrayed  both  these  two  great  parties 
against  him  and  his  cause. 

Ver.  13.  And  set  up  false  witnesses.  These 
words  have  created  some  difficulty.  In  what  sense 
were  these  witnesses  *  false  *  ?  At  first  sight  Stephen 
seems  to  have  used  in  his  arguments  words  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  which  he  was  charged 
with  uttering.  But  these  witnesses,  even  perhaps 
quoting  before  the  Sanhedrim  the  very  words  used 
by  the  eloquent  Nazarcne  teacher, .  took  them  out 
of  their  original  context,  distorted  them,  and  evi- 
dently represented  him  as  unceasingly  (av  Tavtrtii) 
assailing  the  Temple  and  the  holy  Jewish  rites, 
held  him  up,  first  before  the  people,  and  then  in 
more  guarded  language  before  the  great  council,  as 
a  fanatical  enemy  of  all  that  the  devout  Israelite 
looked  upon  as  holy  and  divine. 

The  procedure  of  these  jealous  and  angry  Jews 
who  suborned  the  false  witnesses  is  curious,  and 
deserves  special  notice.  Firstly,  "When  they 
wanted  to  excite  the  populace  against  Stephen, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  charge  him  (yer.  1 1)  with 


the  most  awful  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  even 
against  the  God  of  Israel.  Secondly,  When  they 
btid  so  far  gained  their  point,  and  they  had  the 
people  with  them,  and  the  accused  was  about  to 
be  brought  before  the  state  Jewish  tribunal,  the 
witnesses  they  instructed  had  considerably  modified 
the  grave  and  terrible  accusation  they  had  spread 
abroad  among  the  people.  The  word  blasphemous 
(ver.  13)  disappears  (according  to  the  reading  of 
the  better  MSS. ).  Nothing  is  said  about  Stephen 
railing  against  the  revered  lawgiver  or  the  Awful 
Name.  His  offence  was,  he  had  spoken  against 
the  Temple  and  the  law.  lliirdly.  When  face  to 
face  with  the  accused,  these  charges  are  again 
watered  down  to  a  simple  statement,  how  they 
remembered  Stephen  quoting  certain  well-known 
words  of  the  Crucified,  which  they  construed  as  a 
threat  against  the  Temple  and  the  law ;  but  even 
this  was  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  San- 
hedrim to  warrant  a  solemn  trial  for  life  or  death. 

Ver.  15.  Saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  Uie  face 
of  an  angel.  And  the  whole  of  that  great  council 
turned  their  earnest  and  excited  gaze  from  the 
accusers  to  the  accused,  to  see  how  the  follower  of 
the  Crucified  would  look,  charged  with  so  grave 
a  charge,  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  rulers 
of  his  people  ;  and  to  their  surprise  and  awe,  no 
troubled  anxious  gaze  met  theirs;  for  over  the 
features  of  the  servant  ol  Jesus  had  passed  a  radi- 
ance not  belonging  to  this  world,  a  light  at  once 
beautiful  and  terrible,  which  these  men  could 
only  compare  to  the  light  which  their  Divine  story 
told  them  used  to  play  round  the  forehead  of  Moses 
when  he  came  from  the  presence  of  the  Eternal. 
Many  have  attempted  to  show  that  nothing  more 
is  intended  by  the  words  '  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel,'  than  a  description  of  the 
calm  and  holy  aspect  of  the  first  martyr  as  he  stood 
before  his  judges.  But  the  expression  in  the 
'  Acts '  points  to  something  more  tnan  this,  for,  as 
Hackett  observes,  '  the  comparison  is  an  unusual 
one,  and  the  Jews  supposed  the  visible  appearance 
of  angels  to  correspond  with  their  superhuman 
rank  (see  Acts  i.  10 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  3  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
4 ;  Rev.  xviii.  i).  The  countenance  of  Stephen, 
like  that  of  Moses  on  his  descent  from  the  Mount, 
shone  probably  with  a  preternatural  lustre  pro- 
claiming  him  a  true  witness,  a  servant  of  Him 
whose  glory  was  so  fitly  symbolized  by  such  a 
token.  The  occasion  was  worthy  of  the 
miracle.' 

St.  Augustine  beautifully  writes  of  the  martyr's 
transfigured  face  :  '  O  lamb,  foremost  (of  the  flock 
of  Christ),  fighting  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  follow- 
ing after  the  Lord,  but  still  at  a  distance  from  Him, 
and  already  the  angel's  friend.  Yes,  how  clearly 
was  he  the  anc^el's  friend  who,  while  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  wolves,  still  seemed  like  an  angel ;  for 
so  transfigured  was  he  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  that  even  to  his  enemies  he  seemed 
a  l^ing  not  of  this  world.' 
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Chapter  VII. 

Tlu  Defence  of  Stephen  before  the  Smihedrim — His  Martyrdom, 

1,2'T^HEN  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these  things  so?     And  he  aCh.xxU.  i. 

I  b\  Cor.  ii. 

X  said,  Cp  Jas  ii.  1. 

''Men/  brethren,  and  fathers,  hearken;  *  The  God  of  glory  *^Gcn.  xi.  3*  * 

.         .  compared 

appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in     Meso-    withocn.xii. 

3  potamia,  ''before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,*  And  said   unto  him,  ^ cited iro.n 

*  Cien.  XII.  I 

'  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  /J^:*"-  ^\  3^- 

'  '  '  .<'<'Cn.  XII.  4, 5. 

4  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee.     Then  ^came  he  out  of  >4Vcr.43^Gw). 

^  I  Deut.  lu  5 

the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran :  *  and  from  .  (?'')• .. 

'  >tOen.  XII.  7, 

thence,  -^  when  his  father  was  dead,  ^he  *  removed  him  into  this    ''"J  's.xv.  3. 

'  '  18,  XVII.  8. 

5  land,  wherein  ye  now  dwell.     And  he  gave  him  none  inherit-  '5^^"i\*o  ^' 
ance  in  it,  *  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on :  yet  he  '*Gcn.**xi?T», 
promised  that  *//^  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,'  and  to  ^v^cr.i;.  See 

6  his  seed  after  him,  'when  as  yet  he  had  no  child.  And  God  <,  ciVed  from* 
spake  on  this  wise.  That  '"his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  ^ccn'xviL* 
land;   and  that   they  should   bring  them   into  bondage,  and  ^^"\^ ,,  ^ 

7  entreat  them  evil  "four  hundred  years.      And  the  nation  to  J^G^n'.xxIi!"^" 
whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  will  I  judge,  said  God:  and    fa^fxxxv! 
after  that  shall  they  come  forth,  and  ''serve  me  in  this  place.  / ^c di.^'ii! 29. 

8  And  'he  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision:  and  ^so  *Gcn.*xxicvH. 
Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  circumcised  him  the  eighth  day ;  cy'I^  '  * 
and  ^  Isaac  begat  Jacob ;  and  '  Jacob  begat  the  twelve  *  patri-  "'a.^^i.^T** 

9  archs.     And  'the  patriarchs,  "moved  with  envy,  ''sold  Joseph  ^o^^xiif.er* 

10  into  Egypt:*  but  "'God  was  with  him.  And  delivered  him  out  ^^  Gen.  iu.  54 ; 

Ps.  cv,  16. 

of  all  his  afflictions,  and  ''gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  the  » Gen.xiii.i*  3. 
sight  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt;  and  he  made  him  governor  ^Genixiv.4  ' 

11  over  Egypt  and  all  his  house.     ■'Now  there  came  a  dearth  ^Cenixiviy, 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great  affliction:  rCp.Gen 

12  and  our  fathers  found  no  sustenance.       But  when  Jacob  heard    »s:  i^eui. 

•^  X.  22. 

13  that  there  was  com  in  Esrypt,  he  sent  out  our  fathers  first.     And  /cp.  oen. 
*at  the  second  time  Joseph  *  was  made  known  to  his  brethren  :    Ccn  x«viii. 

'*  ^  '      12. xlvi.  10,20. 

14  and  ^  Joseph's  kindred  was  made  known  *  unto  Pharaoh.    ^  Then  i^scech  xxvii. 
sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  'all  his  *^g^"p^^^/» 


15  kindred,  -^threescore  and  fifteen  ^ souls.     So  Jacob  *  went  down  iETi^Is'''^^' 

16  into  Egypt,  and  ^  died,  he,  and  *  our  fathers.  And  '  were  carried  '  Ex"xiii.'^i9. 
over*  into  '^Sychem,'^  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that  "Abraham  '^^'^^jojv.  5*. 
bought  for  a  sum  of  money  "of  the  sons  of  Emmor  ^\.hc  father  * x?iii?iT*wiih 

17  of  Sychem.     But  when  ^the  time  of  the  promise  drew  .nigh,    ^^"- ****"• 

tfCp.  Gen.  xxiit.  i6  with  Gen.  xxxiii.  19 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  3a.  /Expressed  Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

f  Gen.  XV.  13,  16 ;  ver.  6. 

*  omit  *  Men.'  *  Haran  '  in  possession 

*  having  envied  Joseph,  sold  him  into  Egypt  *  became  known 

*  and  they  were  carried  over 

'  better  rendered^  *  to  Sychem '  (?'/>.  the  place  so  named). 
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which  God  had  sworn®  to  Abraham,  ''the  people  grew  and  rEx.i  7;p». 

18  multiplied  in  Egypt,  Till  another  king  arose,*  'which  knew  not    ^-i"*  '7- 

19  Joseph.     The  same  Mealt  subtilely  with  our  kindred,  and  evil  ^|^i-®- 
entreated   our   fathers,   "so   that    t/iey   cast   out   their    young    §!*{*  gips 

20  children,*®  to  the  end  l/iey  might  not  ''live.     In  which  time  ^g^'f^ 
"'Moses  was  born,  and  was  exceeding  Tair,  and  nourished"  *'fj(GkyLn 

21  up  in  his  father's  house  three  months :  And  -^  when  he  was  cast  „.?!!S^3(pk ). 
out,  Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for  "^Heb^ii^jin 

22  her  own  son.     And  *  Moses  was  learned  *'  in  all  "  the  wisdom  ^ex.^^  10. 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  *  mighty  in  words  "  and  in  deeds,  '^^.'yf*"'  ** 

23  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years  old,"  ^  it  came  into  his  heart  Js^l^mi^ 

24  ''to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel.     And  seeing  one  cx^Cor.ii.o 
of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  defended /«>«,  and  avenged  him  that    Lu.wdv.38. 

25  was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian :  For  he  supposed  **  his      *•"•"»"• 
brethren  would  have  understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand 

26  would  deliver  them  :  but  they  understood  not.     '  And  the  next  *Ex.ii  13.14. 
day  he  showed  himself  unto  them  as  they  strove,  and  would 

have  set  them  at  one  again,  saying.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ;  why 
2J  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another }     But  he  that  did  his  neighbour 

wrong  thrust  him  away,  saying,  -^Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  /^p-  Lo-  »i. 

28  judge  over  us  ?     Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou  didst "  the  Egyptian 

29  yesterday?     ^Then   fled    Moses   at   this   saying,  and  was   a^^*"-'5 
stranger"  in  the  land  of  Madian,"  *  where  he  bee^at  two  sons.  aex.  iiw^iv. 

.  ao,  xvtii.  3,  4. 

30  And  when  forty  years  were  expired,"  '  there  appeared  to  him,  «  e*.  m  » 
in  the  wilderness ^ of  mount  Sina,  an  angel  of  the  Lord*"  in  a  *Cp.Exiiix. 

31  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.     When  Moses  saw  /V,*^  he  wondered  at 

the  sight :  and  as  he  drew  near  to  '  behold  //,'*  the  voice  of  the  'v«  32;  Lu. 

32  Lord  came  unto  him,**  Saying,  ^  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,    ^e^^jj^  *  "* 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  oi'^^^^^f^^' 

33  Jacob.     Then  *  Moses  trembled,  and  durst  not  '  behold.     Then  «SoEx.  ui.e. 
said  the  Lord  to  him,  **  Put  off  tky  shoes**  from  thy  feet:  for  ''?osh!\?*«5^ 

34  the  place  where **  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.     ^  I  have  seen,  -^nfi^'aJd 
I  have  seen  the  affliction  **  of  my  people  which  is  in  Egypt,  and    ^^^  ®» ***• 
I  have  heard  their  groaning,  and  am  come  down  to  deliver 

35  them.     And  now  come,  I  will  send  thee  into  Egypt.     This 

^  The  older  authorities,  instead  of  *  God  had  sworn/  read  *  God  had  promised ' 
or  *  vouchsafed.* 
®  Some  of  the  older  authorities  iiisert  after  *  arose,'  *  in  Egypt'  ^r  *over  Egypt.' 
^®  so  that  they  exposed  their  babes 

^^  and  he  was  nourished  ^'  And  Moses  was  instructed 

'^  According  to  the  older  authorities,  *in  his  words,*  etc, 
^*  And  when  he  was  just  forty  years  old  ^*  and  he  supposed 

^^  Dost  thou  wish  to  kill  me  as  thou  killedst       ^'  and  became  a  dweller 
*®  Midian  ^^  And  when  forty  years  were  fulfilled 

20  The  older  authorities  omit  after  *  an  angel  *  the  words  *  of  the  Lord.' 
**  omit  *  it.'  *^  Ihe  older  authorities  omit  the  words  '  unto  him.' 

23  Loose  the  sandals,  etc,  **  for  the  place  whereon 

**  better,  *  1  have  verily  seen  the  affliction,'  etc. 
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Moses  whom  they  refused,  saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  ^SecNumxx. 
a  judge?  the  same  did  God  send  to  ben.  ruler  and  a  deliverer  rEx.xii.  41, 


XXXlll.    I. 


^by  the  hand  of  the  angel"  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  / Ex. vii -^xi ; 

Ps.  Ixxviii 

36  bush.     ''He  brought  them    out,*^   after  that   he   had   showed    435*. cv 

2'7'~10         Sec 

*  wonders  and  sii^ns  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  *  in  the  Red  sea,    Jo.  iv.  48. 

.      .  '  *^*«  *>v   ai, 

37  and  "in  the  wilderness  forty  years.  This  is  that  Moses,  which  27.3.1.:  p» 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,      A  prophet  shall  the  Lord    cvi.  9. 

*        *  « tx.  XVI.  1,35, 

your"  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  ^^u"^'","^* 

38  him  shall  ye  hear."  This  is  he  ''that  was  in  the  -^church  in^j?.-^^^^^ 
the  wilderness,*®  with  'the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  |^^"cucii' 
mount  Sina,  and  with  our  fathers:  ""who  received  the  lively    j,*«>ch">" 

'  J      X  TitX.  XIX.  3i 

39  *  oracles'*  to  give  unto  us:  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  ^  5^;,'|f^^  ^^ , 
obey,"  but  thrust  him  from  tlicvt,  and  in  their  hearts  "^turned    (SS^Vnd  "* 

40  back  again**  into  Egypt,  Saying  unto  Aaron,  ''Make  us  gods  8^1. h^^ 
to  go  before  us  :  '*  for  as  for  this  Moses,  which  brought  us  out  nlhhi  ^, 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  jfilx.u.  9 

41  And  'they  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  'offered  sacrifice  as^You\y, 
unto  the  idol,  and  -^rejoiced  in  ^  the  works  of  their  own  hands,    a. 

42  Then  God  *  turned,  and  '  gave  them  up  to  worship  *  the  host  c/cued?mm 
of  heaven  ;  as  it  is  written  'in  the  book  of  the  prophets,  '"O  rEx.*x«iii  ** 
ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me"  slain  beasts  and    ?x.i6;Ps. 

CVl     IO« 

43  sacrifices  by  tlie  space  of  ioxXy  years'®  in  the  wilderness?  Yea,  /So*Amosvi. 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  *  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  irSeijjer  i.i6. 

T-fcf«7A-  <«i»i  1  «.  ^Jo&h.xxiv.vo. 

god  Remphan,"   figures^'  which  ye  made  to  worship  them:  * ps. ixxxi.  12. 

44  and  I  will    carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon.     Our  fathers  had    »5, 39. 

^  the  tabernacle  of  Witness "    in    the  wilderness,  as   he   had    tf^^  ^"<* 
appointed,  speaking   unto    Moses,   ^that   he  should   make   it    ^'^\}Z''^'^ 

45  according  to  the  fashion  that  he  had  seen.  Which  also  our  ^g^dj  ^^ij- 
fathers  that  came  after *°  ''brought  in  with  Jesus *^  into  'the^^^^^^^^ 

Amos  V. 
as  27. 


possession   of  the    Gentiles,*'    whom    God    drave   out   before 


46  the    face    of  our    fathers,    'unto    the   days   of  David;   Who  "^y  ^"s« 
"found  favour  before  God,  and  *' desired  **'to  find  a  tabernacle  /seejJiS*'*^ 

47  for  the  God  of  Jacob.*'    ''But  Solomon  built  him  an  house.  ^s^**^x.xxv. 

48  -^Howbeit  'the  most  High  ^dwelleth  not  in  temples  *made  r Josh. in.  14. 

s  Num.  xxxii.  5;  rer.  5.  /2  Sam.  vii.  a.  «Sce  Lu.  i.  30     So  ch.  xuL  ai.  t/Sec  x  Chron.  xxii   7. 

tv  Ps.  cxxxiL  5  XX  Kings  viii.  ao ;  x  Cbron.  xvii.  xa  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  i.  y  Sec  i  Riogs  viii.  97. 

sSee  Lu.  i.  32.  oCh.  xvii.  34  ^Sce  Mk.  xiv.  58. 

*•  The  older  authorities  read,  *  with  the  hand  of  the  angel.' 
*'  He  led  them  forth  ^*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  the  Lord  * 

and  *  your ; '  render^  *  shall  God.' 

>•  The  older  authorities  omit  *  him  shall  ye  hear.' 

'"  in  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness  *'  living  words 

«>  did  not  wish  to  obey  *'  omit '  again.'  »*  who  shall  go  before  us 

**  did  ye  offer  to  me  *^  for  forty  years 

«'  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read  *  Rephan.'  '*  the  images 

w  the  Tabernacle  of  the  witness 

<^  Which  also  our  fathers  having  received  it  by  succession 

<»  read  *  Joshua  ''for '  Jesus.' 

**  or  'at  their  taking  possession  of  the  Gentiles.' 

*»  or  *  dwelling-place  for  the  God  of  Jacob.' 
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49  with  hands  /*  as  saith  the  prophet,  ^  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  ccuedfrom 

X        *  '  »  Issu  Ixvi    I 

earth  is  my  footstool :  **  what  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  saith    «..  Sec  ft* 

50  the  Lord  :  or  what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  Hath  not  my  hand  ''^'"j.^  *^ 
made  *•  all  these  //lift^s  ?  S«»»-  9.  ^ 

»  *  Dent.  X.  16. 

51  Ye  "^  Stiff-necked  and  '  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do    See  Ex.  vi 

•^  '   *  12. 

always  -^  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  ^as  your  fathers  did^  so  do  ye.  /^ei«a.briii. 

52  *  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  ?*' J^-^*^- 
and  they  have  slain  them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming    ^JJ^^'j^if •, 
of  '  the  Just  One  ;  of  whom  *  ye  "  have  been  now  the  betrayers  isS^ij^jJ; 

53  and  murderers:  Who  have  received  the  law  '  by  the  disposition  '^bJiJ^ 
of  angels,"  and  have  not  **  kept  it  SJblVv 

54  *  When  they  heard  these  things,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  mt&^'^ 

55  and  they  ''gnashed  on  him  zvith  their  teeth."  But  he,  'being  "S:^.??'- 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^looked  up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  ''ocriJ.b.Sid 
saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  ''on  the  right  hand  /ch.vi.>. 

56  of  God,  And  said,  Behold,  I  see  '  the  heavens  opened,  and  *  the  rSeeP».SL*t 

57  Son  of  man  standing  ''on  the  right  hand  of  God,     Then  they  'seeEieti"; 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran    y. 

58  upon  him**  with  one  accord,  And  cast /«aw  "out"  of  the  city,  xr. 3s.  Cp. 
and  "  stoned  him  :  and  ^  the  witnesses  '  laid  down  their  clothes    lu.  iv.  »9 ;  * 

59  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.*'  And  "they  rUvxxiv.id; 
stoned  Stephen, -^calling  upon  C^rf,"  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  "'cp.  Siu? 

60  'receive  my  spirit.     And  he  *  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a    j^^;*ci». 
loud  voice,  *  Lord,  ^  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.     And  when  jr^'Lia.*«>. 
he  had  said  this,  ^^  he  fell  asleep.  ^?t^ '' 

y  See  ch.  ix.  14.        x  So  Vi.  xxxi.  5.        a  Mk.  xv.  19  (Ok.):  Lu.  xxii.  41 ;  ch.  ix.  40,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5     See  Eph.  iii.  14. 
b  See  Mat.  v.  44  c  Mat.  xxvi.  15  (Gk  ).     So  Num.  xil  11.  </See  Mat.  xxviL  5a. 


**  The  older  authorities  omit '  temples ' — dwelltth  not  in  (houses)  made  with 
hands. 

**  footstool  of  my  feet  *^  did  not  my  hand  make 

•'  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  **  ye  have  now  become 

**  by  the  ministration  of  angels  *®  they  gnashed  with  their  teeth  at  him 

**  and  rushed  at  him  *^  ana  they  cast  him  out 

**  named  Saul  **  invoking  (the  Lord) 


Introduction.— The  Speech  of  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim. 


77ie  Afain  Argument, 

The  speech  began  with  a  grave  and  earnest 
defence  of  himself  and  his  teaching,  in  the  form 
of  an  elaborate  historical  argument,  and  passed 
imperceptibly  into  a  passionate  attack  on  his 
accusers  and  judges.  He  represented  himself  as 
arraigned  not  really  as  a  blasphemer  of  the  holy 
Temple  and  the  sacred  law,  but  as  suffering  the 
same  persecution  at  their  hands  which  the  pro- 
phets and  another  still  greater  had  endured  irom 
their  stiff-necked  forefathers. 

He  commenced  this  defence  with  great  calm 
and  dignity,  choosing  as  his  theme  a  subject 
which  he  knew  would  command  the  attention  and 
win  the  deep  interest  of  his  audience.  It  was  the 
story  of  the  chosen  people,  told  with  the  warm 
bright  eloquence  of  one  not  only  himself  an  ardent 


Alongside  the  Main  Argument  flmoed  another 
Stieam  of  Thought, 

Never  absent  from  Stephen's  mind  was  his 
Master's  rejection  and  crucifixion.  Every  his- 
torical allusion  secretly  but  plainly  points  to  it ; 
yet  he  guards  himself  from  ever  mentioning  it 
directly,  for  fear  of  being  stopped  altogether  by 
an  outbreak  of  their  jealous  rage. 

Carried  away  by  his  intense  passion,  he  breaks 
at  length  through  the  restraint  he  had  imposed 
upon  himself;  and  with  the  last  words  he  was 
allowed  to  utter,  he  tears  the  veil  aside,  when  be 
charges  his  judges  with  the  murder  of  the  Just 

\^How  each  of  the  great  historical  allusions  made 
by  St,  Stephen  really  pointed  to  the  *  Crucified 
Jesus,''  the  following  sketch  will  show,'] 

So  Joseph  was  sold  by  the  patriarchs  into 
Egypt    [Had  they  not  for  envy  deUvered  Christ  to 
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patriot,  Imt  also  a  trained  orator  and  scholar  ; — he 
dwelt  on  the  famous  national  heroes,  with  rare 
skill  bringing  out  the  particular  events  of  their 
brilliant  lives,  which  assisted  his  great  argument. 

To  Stephen  the  glorious  drama  of  Israel  seemed 
to  fit  naturally  into  three  acts — 

Tht first — The  age  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  second— WosieSy  his  office  and  work. 

The  third — The  times  of  the  prophets. 
In  each  of  these  the  speaker  shows  how  the  same 
Divine  hand  guided,  how  the  same  errors  and 
thanklessness  appeared  and  reappeared  among  the 
chosen  people. 

In  the  nrst  act,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  still  one  family,  the  foremost  character  was 
Joseph,  the  God-taught  and  divinely-protected ; 
and  hb  brethren  the  patriarchs,  the  fathers  of 
the  tribes,  represented  the  stiff-necked  opposers  of 
what  was  right  and  true,  who  appeared  in  later 
timei. 

In  the  second,  Moses  the  great  lawgiver  was 
the  central  figure,  as  the  deliverer  and  guardian 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  during  his  long  wise  rule,  continually 
refused  to  obey,  and  tned  to  thrust  him  from 
them. 

Moses  (in  his  later  life),  and  the  prophets, 
were  the  heroes  of  the  third  act  of  Stephen's 
history  of  Israel ;  but  the  mention  of  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  people  to  the  messengers  of  the 
Eternal  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  hitherto  calm 
orator,  and,  after  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the 
accusation  which  charged  him  with  lightly  esteem- 
ii^  the  Temple,  he  again  turns  to  the  crowning 
wickedness  of  his  forefathers,  who  persecuted  and 
slew  the  prophets,  and  in  a  flame  of  righteous 
aoger  he  accuses  his  accusers  of  being  themselves 
murderers  of  the  Just  One.  But  here  he  is 
violently  interrupted,  and  hurried  to  the  last  scene 
without  the  walls. 


Pilate?]  But  G*k1  was  with  both  :  He  delivered 
Joseph  out  of  all  his  troubles,  [as  He  raiseii  up 
Jesus  from  the  grave].  He  made  one  ruler  of 
Eg>pt,  [and  the  other  ruler  of  the  Church  and 
the  world]. 

The  brethren  of  Moses  understood  not  his 
mission;  [so  Christ  came  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not].  They  resisted  Moses  the 
deliverer  again  and  again  :  [}'ou  have  crucified 
Jesus  your  Redeemer], 

They  preferred  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  to  My 
tabernacle,  and  the  star  of  their  gotl  kemphan  to 
My  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.  [So  now  you  have 
preferred  the  lifeless  stones  of  this  Temple,  and  the 
now  meaningless  ritual  of  a  djnng  law,  to  the  love 
of  the  Temple's  Master,  and  His  command  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  ritual  a  life]. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  their  foolish  hard-hearted 
rejection,  first  of  Joseph,  then,  on  a  greater  scale, 
of  Moses,  God  overruled  all,  and  positively 
against  their  will  delivered  first  the  sons  of  Jacob 
by  the  hand  of  the  outraged  Joseph,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  people  by  the  hand  of  His  servant 
Moses. 

This  third  division  was  never  completed,  but  we 
can  see  clearly  what  was  in  Stephen  s  mind  while 
he  was  speaking  it.  We  see  how  it  would  have 
proceeded  had  the  Sanhedrim  allowed  him  to  go 
on  with  his  speech  to  the  end. 

Their  fathers  had  persecuted  Joseph,  and  again 
and  again  had  refused  Moses.  Later,  they  had 
persecuted  and  slain  the  prophets,  and  now  they 
had  murdered  the  Just.  But  as  before  in  the  caso 
of  Joseph,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  their  God  had  in  spite  of  themselves 
redeemed  them  and  saved  them;  so  He  would  again; 
even  now,  after  their  deef>est  crime,  if  they  would 
but  return  to  Him,  and  seek  through  the  blood  of 
the  Crucified  pardan  and  life.  But  this  last  thought 
the  martyr  was  not  allowed  to  utter. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  close  of  Stephen's 
defence  would  have  contained,  like  the  sermons  of 
Peter  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  book, 
the  offer  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  through  the 
very  blood  they  had  caused  to  be  poured  out. 
To  this  the  structure  of  the  whole  speech  pointed; 
they  had  but  to  acknowledge  their  error  and  their 
sin,  and  all  would  be  forgiven.  Stephen  would 
probably  have  ended  with  a  picture  of  a  new  and 
golden  age  for  humbled  and  redeemed  Israel. 
So  far,  these  early  Christian  sermons  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  lines.  If  Israel  would  even 
now,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  seek  His  face,  all  would 
yet  be  well.  The  great  speech  of  Stephen,  however, 
differs  from  the  addresses  of  Peter  in  its  broad, 
all-embracing  view  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  What  a  magnificent  conception,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  child  of  Israel,  were  those  instances  of 
the  life-work  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  both  in  their 
turn  and  degree,  God -sent  regenerators  of  the 
loved  people,  both  in  their  turn,  too,  rejected  and 
misunderstood  by  those  with  whom  their  mission 
lay,  but  justified  and  glorified  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  history,  which  has  surrounded  the  men 
and  their  work  with  a  halo  of  glory,  growing  only 
brighter  as  the  centuries  multiplied  I  Might  it  not 
be  the  same  with  that  great  One  who  had  done  such 
mighty  works,  and  spoken  such  sweet  glorious 
words,  but  whom  they  had  rejected  and  crucified  ? 

In  Stephen's  noble  words  we  miss  that  lofty 


and  sublime  calm,  that  unruffled  dignity  which 
neither  insult  nor  danger  could  disturb,  so  re- 
markable in  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  Peter. 
The  Twelve  who  had  been  with  Jesus,  alone  seem 
to  have  possessed  this  sweet  brave  confidence, 
which  nothing  on  this  earth  could  shake  or  affect. 

Such  a  view  as  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
character  or  the  work  of  a  Stephen,  and  later  of 
a  Paul,  who  in  much  takes  the  Hrst  martyr  as  his 
model.  There  was  ample  room  in  the  great  world- 
field  for  both  these  cnaracters.  The  passionate 
fervour  of  these  later  called  ones,  perhaps,  was 
even  more  effectual  in  the  great  work  than  the  still, 
unruffled  calm  of  the  older  apostles. 

Ver.  I.  Then  said  the  high  priest.  Are  these 
things  so?  A  hush  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
the  council  as  they  watched  that  strange  un- 
earthly brightness  light  up  the  countenance  of  the 
accused,  and  in  silence  all  gazed  on  the  rapt 
expression  of  that  face  which  seemed  to  his 
enemies  the  face  of  an  angel. 

The  high  priest  breaks  the  silence,  but  his  gentle 
question  betrays  his  emotion,  very  different  from 
the  rougher  address  of  Caiaphas  to  our  Lord 
(Matt.  xxvi.  62),  or  to  the  harsh  command  of  the 
high  priest  Ananias  when  he  bade  his  officers 
smite  the  prisoner  Paul  on  the  mouth  when  he  was 
examined  before  the  council  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  He 
simply  asks  him.  Are  you  really  guilty  of  impious 
blasphemies  against  the  Temple  and  the  law  ? 
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First  Division  of  ifu  Speech^  2- 1 6.  —  The  Age 
of  the  Patriarchs  Abraham  and  Joseph. 

(a)  Vers.  2-8.  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faith' 
ful. — Stephen  relates  the  well-known  incident, 
fraught  with  such  mighty  consequences  for  the 
chosen  people,  of  the  appearance  of  the  visible 
glory  of  the  Lord  to  the  great  father  of  the  race, 
Abraham ;  but  the  visible  glory  appeared  to  and 
spoke  with  Abraham  *when  as  yet  he  had  no 
child,'  that  is,  before  even  Isaac,  the  father  of  Jacob, 
from  whom  sprang  the  twelve  tribes,  was  born. 

[The  promise  of  love  and  protection  then  loas 

made  to  Abraham  the  father  of  faithful 

trusting  souls^  rather  than  to  Abraham  the 

ancestor  of  the  ra^e,] 

Abraham  was  only  a  stranger  (as  were  also  Isaac 

and  Jacob,  and  his  sons  the  twelve  patriarchs)  in 

that  country  which  the  Jews  call  the  Holy  Land: 

'  He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so 

much  as  to  set  his  foot  on.' 

[God  then  was  the  Protector  of  Abraham  and  the 
patriarchs  7uhen  they  were  wanderers^  inde- 
pendent of  any  peculiar  country.  ] 
The  promise  of  the  glorious  inheritance  was  made 
to  our  forefather  Abraham  before  God  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  entered  thereby 
into  a  formal  covenant  with  him  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

[Thus  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
stands  clear  of  the  legal  sacrament.  \ 

Ver.  2.  The  Ood  of  glory  appeared  unto  our 
father  Abraham.  That  is,  this  God  whose 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew 
])eople  was  that  visible  shining  brightness,  that 
outward  expression  of  majesty,  the  celestial 
splendour,  which  as  a  pillar  of  fire  guided  the 
desert  wanderings,  which  as  the  Shekinah  rested 
on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple.  Paul  speaks  of 
this  glory  as  one  of  the  peculiar  distinctions  with 
which  God  honoured  His  own  peculiar  people 
(see  Rom.  ix.  14).  It  was  the  God  whose  visible 
symbol  was  that  glory  so  well  known  by  every 
child  of  Israel,  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  race. 

When  he  was  in  MeBopotamia.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  where  Abraham  first  resided  (Gen.  xi. 
28),  lay  probably  in  the  extreme  north  of  Meso- 
potamia, near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 

Before  he  dwelt  in  Charran.  In  the  Hebrew 
text,  Haran ;  LXX.,  Charran.  The  Carrhae  of  the 
latin  writers,  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  Triumvir  Crassus,  B.C.  51  (Lucan,  i.  104  ; 
Plin.  V.  24). 

Ver.  4.  When  his  father  was  dead.  For 
remarks  upon  this  and  the  other  alleged  dis- 
crepancies l^etween  the  statements  advanced  by 
Stephen  and  those  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  see  the  detailed  remarks  on  the 
short  Excursus  below.  A  strange  interpretation 
of  the  expression  *was  dead,'  has  been  accepted 
by  some  commentators  of  high  reputation. 
There  is  a  tradition  (found  originally  in  the 
Talmud)  among  the  Jews,  that  Terah,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  relapsed  into  idolatry  during 
the  abode  at  Haran,  and  that  Abraham  departed 
from  him  on  account  of  this  apostasy.  *  When  his 
father  was  dead,'  then,  according  to  this  view, 
signifies,  *  When  his  father  was  spiritually  dead, 
then  his  son  left  him  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.' 
But  that  the  words  possess  such  a  mystic  sense  is 


most  improbable ;  the  plain  obvious  meaning,  in 
spite  of  the  chronological  difficulty  which  it  in- 
volves, must  be  maintained  —  that  is,  after  his 
father's  death,  Abraham  removed  into  Canaan. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  gave  him  none  inh^tance  in 
it,  no,  not  bo  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  related  in  ver. 
16,  where  we  read  how  the  very  grave  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Promised  Land  was  purchased  by 
Abraham  from  the  possessors  and  princes  of  the 
country. 

Ver.  6.  And  God  spake  on  this  wise.  Stephen 
here  quotes  the  passage  to  which  he  had  been 
previously  alluding,  with  a  very  slight  variation, 
from  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xv.  14,  15,  the  very  words 
spoken  by  the  Eternal  to  Abraham  His  friend, 
containing  the  promise,  and  also  an  intimation  that 
its  fulfilment  must  not  be  expected  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  It  was  a  touching  reminder  to 
his  hearers,  how  mistaken  they  were  to  set  so 
superstitious  a  value  on  ground  of  which  their 
great  ancestors  the  friends  and  specially-protected 
ones  of  God  had  no  tenure. 

Ver.  7.  And  serve  me  in  this  place.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  words  of  the  Eternal  spoken  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush  on  Mount  Horeb  : 
*  In  this  place ' — that  is,  where  I  now  speak  to 
thee.  In  the  passage  of  Ex.  iii.  12,  the  words  are : 
'  Ye  shall  serve  God  upon  the  mountain,'  again 
reminding  the  elders  of  Israel  from  their  own  holy 
oracles  that  God  was  to  be  found  in  other  countries 
besides  the  Holy  Land,  that  He  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  other  places  besides  in  that  holy  house 
on  Zion.  Did  He  not  manifest  Himself  as  visibly 
and  resplendcntly  in  the  burning  thorn  of  the 
wilderness  as  ever  He  did  on  the  golden  mercy-seat 
of  the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant  ? 

Ver.  8.  And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  of 
circumcision:  and  so  Abraham  begat  Isaao. 
That  is,  God  made  with  him  the  covenant,  of 
which  circumcision  is  the  outward  sign ;  and  so 
(«i/r*»f,  M//j),  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  God  gave  a  son  to  Abraham,  and  Abra- 
ham, on  his  part,  circumcised  his  son.  Dean 
Goulbum,  in  his  Acts  of  the  Deacons^  calls  atten- 
tion here  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Pauline 
theology  finds  its  germs  in  this  apology  of  Stephen. 
Paul's  assertion  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abra- 
ham when  he  was  in  uncircu incision,  is  merely  the 
unfolding  of  Stephen's  historical  statement  that 
God,  subsequently  to  the  call  and  promise,  gave 
Abraham  the  covenant  of  circumcision. 

{b)  Vers.  9-16.  Joseph. — Passing  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  visible  glory  to  the  great  an- 
cestor, and  the  promise  made  by  the  Eternal  to 
him,  a  wanderer  without  land  and  without  a  home, 
— after  glancing  at  the  fortunes  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  who  still  enjoyed  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Highest,  but  always  wanderers  and 
strangers  in  the  countries  where  they  dwelt,— he 
comes  to  the  times  oi  Joseph ^  who,  as  minister  of 
Pharaoh  and  responsible  ruler  over  Egypt,  in- 
augurated what  may  be  termed  the  second  period 
in  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  first, 
the  age  of  the  wanderings,  was  closed  by  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  people  in  Egypt  under 
the  auspices  of  Joseph.  During  this  period  of 
great  prosperity,  and  later,  of  bitter  adversity,  the 
small  tribe  of  wanderers  becomes  a  mighty  people ; 
b  Jt  Stephen  only  uses  the  history  of  these  times  as 
a  background  for  the  great  figure  of  Joseph,  the 
Egyptian  ruler.     He  dwells  on  the  betrayal  of  the 
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innocent  by  his  jealous  brothers,  the  famous  an- 
cestors of  the  twelve  tril:>es,  and  then  shows  how 
God  delivered  the  betrayed  one,  and  then  raised 
him  to  a  position  of  glory  and  power  undreamed 
of  by  any  child  of  Abraham,  and  placed  him  so 
high  that  he  was  enabled  to  come  to  the  succour 
of  his  father's  children  and  their  families,  and  to 
be  at  once  their  preserver  and  benefactor.  [Did 
not  this  sketch  of  the  well-known  fortunes  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hebrews  in  a 
remarkable  manner  suggest  to  every  one  of  those 
Jewish  priests  and  doctors  a  strange  parallel  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Another  who  had  been  betrayed 
too  by  His  brother  Jews,  and  who  (as  Stephen  and 
his  fellow-believers  maintained),  after  the  betrayal, 
had  been  crowned  too  with  glory  and  power  ?J 

Vcr.  9.  The  patriarchs.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
received  the  title  of  'patriarchs*  as  being  the 
ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  [varpmi,  LXX.). 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  that  jealous,  hard- 
hearteil  spirit  in  Israel  which,  as  Stephen  proceeds 
with  the  story  of  the  chosen  people,  becomes  so 
sorrowfully  prominent,  and  which,  he  shows,  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  Righteous  One. 

Ver.  10.  And  wisdom.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes Joseph's  interpretation  of  the  royal  dreams, 
but  has  more  especial  reference  to  his  wisdom  in 
striking  out  a  new  system  of  governing  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  of  administering  and  developing  the 
finances  of  that  great  kingdom. 

Pharaoh.  This  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  was 
the  common  title  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  It  signifies  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  '  the 
king.'  In  after  ages,  in  the  Graeco-Macedonian 
period,  the  common  title  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
country  was  Ptolemy  (which  signifies  in  the  Greek, 
*  ¥rarrior '). 

We  have  a  well-known  instance  of  these  royal 
appellatives  in  the  *  Caesars  *  of  Rome,  a  designa- 
tion which,  under  the  Teutonized  form  of  *  Kaiser ' 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires,  and  in  the 
Russian  form  of '  Czar,'  continues  in  our  own  times. 

Oovemor  over  Egypt  Joseph  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  the  Vizier  or  Prime  Minister  of 
Pharaoh.  The  power  delegated  to  him  by  his 
master  seems  to  have  been  almost  without  limit. 

Ver.  12.  There  was  com  in  Egypt.  Egypt  was 
the  great  corn-growing  country  of  the  old  world. 
In  later  times  it  became  the  principal  granary  of 
Rome  (see  Acts  xxvii.  6-38). 

Ver.  13.  Joseph^s  kindred  was  made  known 
unto  Pharaoh.  The  name  of  Joseph  is  repeated 
(it  occurred  before  in  this  verse)  with  some  pride 
by  Stephen.  The  fact  of  these  wandering  shep- 
herd ancestors  of  the  Jews  being  presented  at  the 
court  of  the  magnificent  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  as  the 
near  kinsfolk  0?  that  wise  and  renowned  minister 
Joseph,  was  evidently  a  proud  memory  in  Israel. 

Ver.  14.  And  called  his  faliier  Jacob,  and 
all  his  kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  souls. 
Another  memory  of  Divine  favour  which  Stephen 
knew  would  be  very  grateful  to  the  zealous  Jews 
who  sat  as  judges  in  that  stem  council.  How  the 
Eternal  must  have  loved  the  people  and  prospered 
them  1  for  from  this  small  family  sprang  that 
mighty  host  which  was  *  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude '  (Deut,  x.  22). 

Second  Divisi<m  of  the  Speech ^  17-36. — 
The  Age  of  Moses, 

The  second  part  of  the  defence  commences 
with  the  long-looked-for  approach  of  the  time 


when  *  the  promise,'  now  centuries  old,  should 
be  fulfilled.  Nothing  apparently  seemed  less 
likely  than  that  that  vast  horde  of  enslaved 
dispirited  children  of  Israel,  living  a  degrade<l 
and  unhappy  existence  in  Egypt,  would  in  a 
few  years,  after  the  r«velalion  to  Moses,  be  in 
possession  of  the  rich  and  desired  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  then  held  by  a  polished  and  warlike 
people.  But  with  the  ai)ix)inted  hour,  the  God  of 
Israel  raised  up  the  man  who  should  work  this 
mighty  deliverance  for  His  people.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  deliverer  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Joseph),  though  brought  about  in  a  very 
different  way,  so  with  the  second  :  the  people,  his 
brethren,  refused  to  listen  to  him  ;  they  were  the 
cause  of  his  expulsion  and  banishment  from  the 
country,  though  he  held  the  position  of  a  prince  of 
I  he  royal  house  of  Egypt.  It  was  literally  against 
their  will  that  Moses  l)ccamc  their  saviour. 

This  part  of  the  speech  (17-28)  deals  with  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  which  the  great  patriot  and 
deliverer  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
his  fellow-countrymen  and  kinsmen.  From  the 
28th  verse  to  the  36th,  Stephen  relates  the  Theo- 
jihany  of  the  burning  bush  in  almost  the  words 
of  Ex.  iii.,  and  closes  this  part  of  his  defence  by 
dwelling  on  the  fact,  that  this  very  Moses,  whom 
the  chosen  people  refused  to  acknowled^'e  as  ruler 
and  judge,  God  sent  to  be  not  only  their  ruler  but 
their  deliverer. 

Ver.  17.  The  people  grew  and  multiplied  in 
Egjrpt,  They  increased  so  rapidly  in  })ower  as 
well  as  in  numbers,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  was  excited  against  them.  The  mar- 
vellous increase  of  the  little  shepherd  family,  who 
had  been  settleil  in  Eg)'pt  some  two  hundred  years 
previously  by  the  minister  Joseph,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  alarm  the  advisers  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  countr}'. 

Ver.  18.  TiU  another  king  arose,  which  knew 
not  Joseph.  This  new  king  was  Amasis  or 
Ahmes,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Diospolitans  from  Thebes.  It  is  probable 
that  this  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  first 
native  prince  who  reigned  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Ilyksos  or  shepherd  kings.  The  expulsion  of 
these  Hyksos  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  bitter  hatred  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
now  regarded  in  the  land  ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  too  uncertain  to 
admit  of  any  positive  statement  here. 

Ver.  19.  The  same  dealt  subtilely  with  our 
kindred,  and  evil  untreated  our  fathers,  so  that 
they  cast  out  their  young  children,  to  the  end 
they  might  not  live.  Meyer  and  Ilackett  under- 
stand the  language  of  this  verse  as  setting  forth 
the  cruel  policy  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children 
of  Israel ;  in  other  words,  they  dealt  so  cruelly 
with  these  Hebrews,  they  made  their  lives  so 
unendurable,  that  these  unhappy  ones  dcstroyctl 
their  children,  that  they  might  not  grow  up  to 
experience  the  wretched  fate  of  their  fathers.  But 
this  construction  of  the  passage,  which  introduces 
a  new  feature  into  the  history,  is  grammatically 
unnecessary.  The  verse  simply  tells  us  that, 
among  other  cruel  acts,  Pharaoh,  with  the  hope 
of  checking  the  increase  of  this  strange  trilx?,  gave 
a  general  command  to  his  officials  to  cast  the  new- 
lx>m  sons  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Nile. 

Ver.  2a  In  which  time.  That  is,  in  this 
season  of  terror  and  of  bitter  oppression. 
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MoseB  was  born,  and  was   exceeding  fair. 

Tradition  writes  of  him  as  '  l)eing  beautiful  as  an 
angel.*  Joscphus  speaks  of  his  Divine  beauty, 
rhilo  also  called  especial  attention  to  it,  and  tells 
us  how  'those  who  met  him  as  he  was  carried 
ilong  the  streets,  not  merely  gazed  at  the  face  of 
the  child,  but,  forgetting  other  business,  stood  still 
for  a  long  time  to  look  at  him  ;  for,  so  great  was 
the  child  s  beauty,  that  it  captivated  and  detained 
the  beholders.' 

The  expression  in  the  Greek  original,  a^rutt  tS 
«» J,  rendered  exceeding  fair,  is  a  very  strong 
superlative,  and  is  known  in  classical  Greek.  See 
I  lesiod,  IVorks  and  Days^  825  :  *  blameless  unto 
the  immortals,*  or  perfectly  blameless  ;  *  with  the 
gods  *  (see,  too,  Agam.  Aesck.  352).  We  read  also 
of  Nineveh  in  the  LXX.,  a  city  *  great  unto  God,* 
*  an  exceeding  great  city,*  Jonah  iii.  2  (*that 
great  city,*  Authorised  Version). 

In  his  father*8  house.  His  father's  name  was 
Amram. 

Ver.  21.  Pharaoh's  daughter.  Josephus  tells 
that  the  name  of  this  princess  was  Thermutis. 

Took  him  np  surely  signifies,  'lifted  him  up 
out  of  the  water.*  This  is  better  than  to  under- 
stand the  words,  as  does  deWette,and  also  Hackett, 
in  tlie  sense  of  *  adopted.*  The  next  sentence  goes 
on  with  the  infant's  subsequent  adoption  by  the 
princess. 

For  her  own  son.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition 
that,  after  his  adoption  by  the  daughter  of  the 
sovereign,  Moses  was  chosen  as  Pharaoh*s  suc- 
cessor. 

Ver.  22.  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  t^e  Egyptians.  Egypt  was  even  at 
that  early  period  famed  for  her  learning,  for  her 
proficiency  in  art  and  science.  We  find  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  visiting  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  *  the  adopted  *  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  was  instructed  in  all  the  varied 
branches  of  learning  cultivated  and  prized  in  the 
country.  The  writings  of  Philo,  which  fairly 
represent  the  Jewish  traditions  which  were  of 
authority  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  enter  into 
minute  details  concerning  this  *  wisdom  *  of  Egypt 
in  which  Moses  was  learned.  Philo  also  relates 
how  this  adopted  son  of  the  Pharaohs  was  further 
instructed  by  Grecian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean 
teachers. 

The  statement  of  Stephen  respecting  the  learn- 
ing of  Moses  is  not  derived  from  any  Old  Testa- 
ment source,  but  solely  from  those  Jewish  traditions 
we  have  so  often  alluded  to  as  used  in  this  speech, 
and  which  were  evidently  authoritative  in  their 
time. 

Wordsworth  quotes  here  the  quaint  but  beauti- 
ful words  of  Augustine  on  this  passage,  in  which 
he  argues  for  the  consecration  of  heathen  literature 
to  the  service  of  Christianity.  *  Do  not  we  see,  * 
he  writes,  *  how  Cyprian  came  laden  out  of  Egypt 
with  much  gold  and  silver  and  raiment — Cyprian, 
that  most  persuasive  of  teachers,  that  most  blessed 
martyr ;  how,  too,  similarly  laden,  came  out 
Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Optatus,  Hilarius,  not  to 
speak  of  living  men  ? '  Augustine,  by  his  mention 
thus  of  these  famous  Christian  teachers,  all  deeply 
learned,  shows  how  highly  he  estimates  what  is 
termed  profane  learning  in  the  training  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Mighty  in  words.  By  nature  Moses  seems  to 
have  been  *slow  of  speech '  (Ex.  iv.  10).  He  was 
evidently  distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  but  God 


turned  this  slowness  of  speech  into  the  most  fervid 
eloquence,  of  which  we  ix>ssess  many  instances  in 
his  great  and  stirring  life.  Josephus  preserves  the 
tradition  current  among  the  J  ews,  that  Moses  was 
very  able  to  persuade  the  people  by  his  speaking 
(see  Ant,  iii.  i.  4). 

And  in  deeds.  Stephen  does  not  here  allude 
to  his  later  works  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
but  to  the  deeds  of  his  early  life.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  silent  here,  but  Josephus  mentions  one  of 
these,  *  How,  when  the  Ethiopians  invaded  Egypt, 
Moses  was  the  general  of  the  army  which  defeated 
them*  (Ant.  ii.  10.  i). 

Ver.  23.  And,  when  he  was  full  forty  yean 
old.  The  Hebrews  lived  in  a  separate  district 
of  their  own,  and  Moses,  one  of  the  royal  family, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh, 
no  doubt  during  these  first  forty  years  of  his 
life  had  little  to  do  with  his  kinsmen.  In 
this  verse  and  in  verses  30  and  36,  Stephen 
divides  the  life  of  Moses  into  three  exact  periods, 
each  of  forty  years.  This  division,  afterwards  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Deut.  xxxiv.  7  states  that  the  whole 
age  of  Moses  was  120  years.  In  Ex.  xxi.  32, 
we  hear  that  the  time  spent  in  the  desert  wander- 
ings was  forty  years  ;  and  Ex.  vii.  7  mentions, 
that  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  he  was  eighty 
years  old  ;  but  the  Pentateuch  gives  no  hint  of  the 
time  that  he  spent  in  Egypt  before  his  flight  to 
Midian.  In  the  B^reshith  Kabba  it  is  said, 
*  Moses  lived  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  forty  years; 
in  Midian,  forty  years ;  and  for  forty  years  he 
ministered  to  Israel.*  This  repeats  the  statement 
of  Stephen,  who  doubtless  quoted  from  the  tra- 
ditional history  generally  received  in  his  times.  * 
Wordsworth,  commenting  on  this  verse,  calls 
attention  to  the  mystic  triple  division  of  the  life  of 
the  great  lawgiver,  and  points  out  how  often  the 
number  forty  occurs  in  the  recital  of  the  most 
important  events  of  sacred  history  : 

In  the  history  of  the  flood,    .     Gen.  vii.  4. 
Moses  in  the  mount   before  )  Exod.  xxiv.  18, 

the  giving  of  the  law,         .  \      xxxiv.  28. 
Elijah  before  coming  to  Horeb,   I  Kings  xix.  8. 
The  probation  of  Nineveh,    .     Jonah  iii.  4. 

Before  our  Lord's  presentation  \  t   1,    ••   «« 
in  the  Temple, .        .        .  j  ^"^"^  "'  ^^' 

His  fasting Matt.  iv.  2. 

The  resurrection-life  between  1  a  ♦   i   -j 
resurrection  and  ascension,  j     c  s  .  3. 

It  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren 
the  children  of  IsraeL  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
busy  life  with  the  great  ones  of  Egypt,  while 
dwelling  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  thought 
of  his  own  race  and  people  toiling  at  their  hard 
tasks,  building,  as  slaves  for  their  masters,  cities 
and  fortresses, — probably,  too,  among  their  works, 
some  of  those  pyramids  we  know  so  well, — he 
obeyed  the  impulse,  and  went  and  pondered  over 
the  life  they  were  leading.  While  looking  at  one 
ot  the  working  parties  of  these  Israelites  toiling 
under  the  superintendence  of  Egyptian  task- 
masters, the  episode  related  in  the  following  verses 
took  place.  It  is  told  almost  word  for  word, 
though  slightly  abbreviated  from  the  Exodus 
history. 

Ver.  24.  Suffer  wrong.  That  is,  injured  by 
blows,  as  in  Ex.  ii.  1 1. 

And   smote   the   Egyptian.      He  struck  the 
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Egyptian  who  did  the  wrong  so  as  to  kill  him. 
'The  Egyptian,*  simply  without  any  previous 
allusion,  because  the  story  was  so  well  known. 

Ver.  25.  He  supposed  ids  brethren  would  have 
undentood.  Some  communication  had  probably 
taken  place  between  him  and  his  kinsmen  since 
the  time  when  it  had  first  come  into  Moses*  heart 
to  visit  his  brethren  ;  and  now  such  an  act  on  the 
^urt  of  a  kinsman  holding  so  exalted  a  rank  in 
Egypt  ought  to  have  given  the  oppressed  people 
confadence  in  him.  Moses  vainly  thought  that 
this  people,  remembering  their  early  history  and 
the  glorious  promises  of  God,  would  at  once  have 
recognised  in  the  doer  of  so  bold  an  action  on 
their  behalf,  a  deliverer  sent  by  that  God. 

But  they  understood  not  Then  as  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  wilful  misunder- 
standing on  their  part,  of  the  ways  and  works  of 
the  Eternal,  their  Protector. 

We  seem  to  hear  in  these  words,  telling  the  old, 
often-repeated  story  of  the  Egyptian  deliverance, 
the  voice  of  Stephen  changing  for  a  moment  into 
a  voice  of  bitter,  sorrowful  reproach.  No,  they 
misunderstood  their  God  that  as  now, 

Ver.  27.  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  Judge 
over  usf  The  words  of  these  Israelites  evidently 
express  the  general  feelings  of  all  the  people 
toward  Moses  at  this  juncture,  and  so  he  under- 
stood them. 

Vers.  28,  29.  Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou 
diddest  the  Egyptian  yesterday?  Then  fled 
Motet  at  this  saying.  De  Wette  calls  attention 
here  to  the  history  of  Exodus,  which  relates  how 
Moses,  after  his  public  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
state  policy  towards  the  Hebrews,  fled  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh,  who  was  fearfully  incensed  that 
one  of  his  own  royal  house  should  presume  pub- 
liclv  to  slay  an  official  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  by  so  doing  signify  his  extreme  disapproval 
of  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  (Ex. 
ii.  15).  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
connect  the  flight  of  Moses  with  the  rejection  of 
his  kinsmen.  The  two  accounts,  however,  in  no 
way  contradict  each  other.  When  the  act  was  pub- 
licly known,  the  Pharaoh's  court  wns,  of  course, 
no  longer  a  home  for  the  patriot  prince  who  loved 
his  own  poor  oppressed  people  better  than  the 
splendid  future  which  lay  tx:fore  him  if  he  would 
only  forget  his  nationality  (Heb.  xi.  25,  26).  He 
was  proscribed  and  disinherited  at  once,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  for  his  life ; 
whife  the  determined  and  stubborn  hostility  of  the 
very  race  for  whom  he  was  making  so  great  a 
sacrifice  prevented  him  from  seeking,  as  he  natur- 
ally would  under  the  circumstances  of  his  exile 
have  done,  a  place  of  concealment  among  them, 
where  he  might  have  concerted  some  plan  of 
national  deliverance. 

In  the  land  of  Hadian,  or  Midian.  It  was 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petrara,  and  lay  along  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Elanitic  Gulf; 
it  reached  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  on  one  side, 
and  the  territory  of  Moab  on  the  other. 

Gloag  mentions  that  in  some  travels  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  is  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  a 
city  called  Madian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf.  The  Midianites  of  Jeihro*s  tribe  were  per- 
haps a  nomad  detachment  of  the  people  wnich 
wandered  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai. 
In  Ex.  iii.  i,  the  flaming  fire  in  the  bush  ap- 
peared to  Moses  at  Horeb.     In  the  Pentateuch, 


the  names  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  appear  to  be  used 
indiscriminately.  In  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Josephus,  the  name  Sinai  only  occurs.  Horeb 
appears  really  to  be  the  general  name  for  tiic 
whole  mountain  range  ;  Sinai,  the  name  of  the 
particular  mountain  from  which  the  law  was 
given. 

An  angel.  *  Here,  as  continually  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  angel  bears  the  authority  and  pre- 
sence of  God  Himself;  which  angel,  since  God 
giveth  not  I /is  glory  to  another^  must  have  been 
the  great  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  Isaiah 
writes,  **  In  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted, 
and  the  Angel  of  His  presence  saved  them  "  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  9),  the  Son  of  God ; '  so  Alfoid,  correctly. 
The  Angel  of  the  bush  here  appropriates,  as  He 
does  in  many  other  places,  the  titles  of  the  Supreme 
Eternal  One  ;  for,  speaking  out  of  the  bush  which 
burned  and  yet  was  never  consumed,  He  says,  *  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.  ...  I  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt  .  .  . 
and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them '  (Ex.  iii. 
6-8). 

In  a  flame  of  flre.  The  radiant  light  which 
belonged  to  the  visible  glory  of  God.  We  hear  of 
it  in  the  pillar  of  fire  seen  so  many  years  in  the 
desert  wanderings,  in  the  glory  which  ever  and 
anon  appeared  between  the  cherubim  over  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  ark,  in  the  luminous  cloud  which 
filled  the  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
dedication  by  King  Solomon.  The  Rabbis  termed 
it  the  Shekinah. 

Ver.  33.  Put  oflf  thy  shoes  fVom  thy  feet :  for 
the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 
It  was,  and  is  still,  in  the  East  a  mark  of  reverence 
to  take  off  the  shoes  or  sandals  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior.  The  manifestation  of  the  Deity  made 
the  space  round  the  bush  holy  ground.  In  our 
own  time,  the  Mohammedans  always  enter  their 
mosques  barefoot.  It  was  a  maxim  among  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  those  conducting  sacrifice  and 
worship  should  be  without  shoes  or  sandals  on 
their  feet.  In  the  holy  places  on  Mount  Gerizim 
at  the  present  time,  the  Samaritans  minister  and 
worship  with  bare  feet.  This  spot  was  expressly 
called  by  the  *  Angel  *  holy  ground  ;  thus,  other 
places  besides  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion  were 
noly  to  the  Lord.  Stephen  indirectly  argues  from 
this,  that  although  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  a 
particular  spot,  it  did  not  follow  that  that  place 
remained  as  an  everlasting  sanctuary.  Holiness 
in  fact,  belonged  to  no  exclusive  earthly  sanctuary. 

*  Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  Me,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  My  rest?*  (Isa.  Ixvi.  i). 

There  was  no  Temple  there,  said  St.Chrysostom; 
yet  the  place  was  holy,  owing  to  the  appearance 
and  work  of  Christ. 

Ver.  34.  And  am  come  down  to  deliver  them. 
That  is,  from  His  throne  in  heaven.  This  is  the 
ordinary  language  used  when  speaking  of  the 
Eternal  in  His  relations  with  men.    So  Isa.  Ixvi.  i : 

*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Heaven  is  My  throne,  and 
earth  is  My  footstool.' 

Ver.  35.  This  Moses.  Very  impressively  and 
with  marked  emphasis,  Stephen,  in  vers.  35-38, 
four  times  rei^eats  the  demonstrative  pronoun  thus  • 
'This  Moses,'  *  This  is  that  Moses,'  'This  is 
he,'  etc.,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  refused, 
but  whom  God  marked  with  such  distinguished 
honour.  By  men  rejected,  but  by  God  exalted  to 
l)e  ruler  and  deliverer ;  the  miracle  -  worker  in 
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Egypt,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  desert;  the  one 
among  men  whom  the  great  Prophet  (the  Messiah) 
afterwards  to  be  raised  up,  should  resemble ;  the 
friend  of  the  '  Angel  *  of  the  wilderness  from  whom 
he  received  the  sacred  law  :  this  was  he  whom 
our  fathers  chose  to  thrust  from  them  1  [Might 
not  those  judges  of  the  Sanhedrim  conclude  from 
this  awful  lesson  of  the  past,  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  God  rejects  him  whom  they  had  rejected  ?j 

The  parallel  between  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver 
and  his  own  crucified  Master,  scarcely  veiled  at 
first,  except  by  the  studied  concealment  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  argument  proceeds, 
l)ecomes  closer  and  more  marked.  The  choice  of 
the  titles  which  Stephen  gives  to  Moses  is  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  striking  parallel  ever  in 
his  mind.  They  rejected  Moses  as  ruler  and 
jud^e ;  but  God  sent  him  to  be  their  ruler,  and 
designing  him  for  an  office  far  higher  than  that  of 
judge,  caused  him  to  become  *  redeemer '  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Ver.  36.  He  brought  them  out,  after  that  he 
showed  wondetB  and  signB.  Drawing  the  noble 
picture  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  verses 
of  Moses  *  our  Rabbi,'  as  the  Jews  love  to  call  him, 
of  whom  they  are  so  proud,  Stephen  shows  how 
utterly  absurd  was  any  charge  brought  against  him 
of  blasphemy  against  one  whom  he  admired  with 
so  ungrudging  an  admiration,  and  loved  with  so 
deep  a  love. 

Thus,  each  of  the  first  two  epochs  into  which 
Stephen  had  divided  Israel's  eventful  story,  in 
spite  of  the  stubborn  hard  heart  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  rejecting — 

[a)  Joseph, 
(d)  Moses, 
had  ended  in  their  being  delivered  by  their  Divine 
Protector  — 

{a)  By  the  hand  of  Joseph, 
{S)  By  the  hand  of  Sloses, 
out  of  all  the  troubles  and  afflictions  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

In  the  /irs/  epoch,  the  origin  of  the  chosen 
people  b  recounted,  and  how  the  Lord  God  came 
to  choose  them  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth ; 
but  in  it  they  never  became  more  than  a  large 
family  of  wandering  shepherds,  and  their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  were  only  those  incidental  to 
nomade  shepherd  life  in  the  East. 

In  the  second  epoch,  the  '  shepherds '  are  settled 
in  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  they  multiply  with  a  wonderful 
(perhaps  a  supernatural)  rapidity,  and  become,  in 
numbers  at  least,  a  mighty  people.  Owing  to 
political  convulsions  and  other  causes  to  us  un- 
known, the  whole  race  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
miserable  slavery  by  the  warlike  caste  then  in 
power  in  Egypt ;  but  their  Divine  Protector 
through  all  has  not  lost  sight  of  them,  and,  literally 
against  their  will,  by  a  mighty  exercise  of  power, 
delivers  them  out  of  all  their  misery  by  the  hand 
of  His  servant  Moses. 

The  third  and  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  commences  in  the  wilderness. 
The  children  of  Israel,  now  free  and  strong,  are 
united  under  the  supreme  command  of  that  Moses 
whom  they  had  so  repeatedly  refused  to  obey. 
The  history  of  this  epoch — lasting  from  the  hour 
when  Moses  led  the  armies  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
until  that  present  day  when  Stephen  was  telling 
before  the  Sanhedrim  the  wondrous  story — would 
have  been  closed,  as  were  the  first  and  second, 
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with  the  recital  of  another  but  far  grander  Divine 
rescue,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  all  hard-hearted 
rejection  by  the  people  whom  God  loved  with  a 
love,  as  Stephen  wished  to  show,  that  nothing 
could  quench. 

But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  never  destined  to 
be  told.  We  have,  then,  only  a  splendid  fragment 
of  the  last  and  greatest  portion  of  Stephen's  speech. 

Third  Division  of  Stephen's  Speech, 

Vers.  37-53.  Moses  and  the  Prophets. — ^Moses 
is  again  the  central  6gure  of  the  history,  but 
now  he  stands  forward  as  the  great  deliverer  of 
the  people.  Stephen  has  described  (ver.  36)  his 
marvellous  powers,  and  now  shows  how,  in  his 
constant  communion  with  unseen  beings  (vers. 
38-53),  he  stood  alone  in  his  strange,  weird 
grandeur  above  other  men.  On  two  of  his  super- 
natural gifts  the  speaker  dwells— (1)  on  hb  like- 
ness to  the  greater  Prophet  (the  Messiah),  whose 
coming  he  foretold;  (2)  on  hb  ftiendship  and 
communion  with  the  Almighty  Being  of  Mount 
Sinai.  It  was  thb  man,  their  benefactor,  the 
friend  of  their  God,  whom  they  again  and  again 
refused  to  obey ;  but  thb  folly  and  sin  of  Israel 
was  speedily  avenged,  for,  instead  of  serving  the 
one  true  God,  who  hitherto  in  so  marvellous  a 
manner  had  been  their  deliverer  and  suardian, 
they  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  and  took  up 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch,  the  created  instead  of 
the  Creator.  It  was  as  though  their  God  had 
given  them  up  as  slaves  to  the  unworthy  objects  of 
their  shameful  adoration.  But  the  mention  of  the 
Taberncule  of  Moloch,  that  false  idol  to  which  in 
their  desert  wanderings  Israel  had  transferred  its 
homage,  brings  Stephen  to  speak  of  another  Taber- 
nacle, that  first  sacred  model  of  the  house  on 
Mount  Zion  he  was  accused  of  despising  and 
speaking  lightly  of — the  Tabernacle  of  Witness, 
made  after  the  very  pattern  which  the  Most 
Highest  had  given  to  Hb  servant  Moses.  He 
rapidly  sketches  the  history  of  this  sacred  tent,  the 
first  earthly  resting-place  of  the  visible  glory,  and 
goes  onto  speak  of  the  building  of  the  Temple — not, 
however,  accomplbhed  by  David,  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  but  by  Solomon.  Now,  Stephen 
was  charged  with  teaching  the  transitory  nature  of 
the  Temple,  so  he  shows  them  how  a  far  holier 
sanctuary  than  the  one  then  glittering  in  all  its 
stately  beauty  in  their  loved  city  had  already 
passed  away.  The  minds  of  his  audience,  too,  he 
well  knew  were  remembering,  as  he  was  speaking 
of  these  things — the  lost  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
tables  of  stone  written  in  by  no  mortal  hand,  and 
other  holy  things  now  lost  to  them  for  ever,  which 
had  formed  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
existed  no  more.  Was  not  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  these  things  in  accordance  with  the  Eternal's 
own  words,  *  Heaven  is  My  throne.  •  .  .  What 
manner  of  house  will  ye  build  Me  ?  saith  the  Lord.' 
And  here  it  was,  in  God's  good  pleasure,  that  the 
wondrous  argument  closed ;  perhaps  the  church 
was  not  yet  fully  ripe  to  receive  so  broad  a  view 
of  its  destined  work  and  office  as  Stephen  would 
evidently  have  painted  in  the  exordium  of  hb  long 
dbcourse.  It  was  one  of  Stephen's  audience  who 
in  later  years  really  spoke  the  close  of  that  famous 
sermon  before  the  Sanhedrim — the  young  man 
Saul.  Then  Stephen  spoke  a  few  more  sentences, 
but  they  were  hurried,  unfinished,  deeply  tinged 
with  righteous  anger.  He  was  entering  on  the 
story  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  what  they 
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wished  to  teach  the  reluctant,  stublx>m  people ; 
but  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  these  brave 
and  persecuted  soldiers  of  his  Master,  whose 
history  was  closed  by  the  murder  of  'the  Just/ 
whose  fate — ^he  reaa  in  the  fierce,  unrelenting 
countenances  before  him — he  was  doomed  to  share, 
carried  him  away,  and  the  calm  and  skilful  advo- 
cate of  a  hated  cause,  the  persuasive,  winning 
orator,  became  the  accuser  of  his  judges  and  his 
erring  countrymen  ;  and  so  the  speech  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  end,  the  words  of  the  speaker  bcine 
lost  in  a  loud  indijgnant  clamour.  'Hie  martyrs 
death  soon  followed. 

Ver.  37.  This  is  that  MoBee,  which  said  onto  the 
children  of  Israel,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  ndse  up  unto  you,  like  unto  me  (see  note 
on  Acts  iiL  22).  While  speaking  generally  of  the 
singular  favour  which  Moses  enjoyed,  Stephen  in- 
stances, vers.  37,  38,  two  circumstances  of  that 
Divine  favour,  each  peculiarly  interesting  to  his 
countrymen  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies. The  one  here  mentioned  was  that  the  great 
Prophet,  the  Messiah,  pondered  over  by  the  pious 
Jew  for  so  many  weary  years,  waited  for  by  every 
patriot  heart  in  Israel  with  such  intense  passionate 
longing,  would  be  like  Aloses^  t^f  i/ci,  as  myself. 
To  the  words  of  their  lawgiver,  Stephen  adds 
nothing :  no  comment  was  needed  here  in  that 
silent  listening  hall ;  it  was  well  known  that 
Stephen  and  tnosc  that  .thought  with  him  among 
the  people,  believed  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses 
had  then  arisen,  and  had  given  out  His  message 
of  love  and  wrath.  Who  would  dare  to  accuse 
Stephen  of  blaspheming  Moses,  of  whom  he  spoke 
with  such  exceeding  reverence  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  he  charge  his  judges  with  treating 
their  Lawgiver  with  scorn,  seeing  they  had  re- 
jected and  crucified  the  Prophet  *  like  unto  him- 
sdff 

Ver.  38.  This  is  he,  that  was  in  the  church  in 
the  wildemesB.  ' God V church,'  writes  Words- 
worth here,  '  is  not  limite<l  to  Judaa,  It  was  in 
the  wildemiss ;  and  there  Moses,  your  great  law- 

S'ver,  was  with  it ;  and  remember  he  died  there  in 
e  wilderness,  and  was  never  permitted  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land,  to  which  you  would  restrain 
the  favours  of  God.* 

With  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the 
mount  Sinai.  The  second  special  instance  of 
Divine  favour  was  his  solitary  communing  with  the 
great  covenant  Angel,  the  Almighty  Being  who, 
under  the  name  Jehovah  (the  Eternal  One),  chose 
Israel  as  His  peculiar  people.  The  solemn  words 
of  Deut.  xxxiv.  10,  which  sum  up  the  friendship 
of  Moses  with  the  Eternal,  tell  this  best :  '  And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face.* 

Who  recelYed  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us. 
He  it  was  who,  from  the  Eternal  of  hosts  on 
Sinai,  received  that  sacred  law,  those  living  words, 
the  deathless  charge  which  should  endure  as  long 
as  the  world  endures.  So  St.  Paul  estimates  the 
Divine  commands  of  the  wilderness,  *  Wherefore 
the  law  also  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy ' 
(Kom.  vii.  12). 

Ver.  39.  And  in  their  hearts  turned  hack 
again  into  Egypt.  They  were  weary  of  the  severe 
restraints  imposed  by  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
longed  for  the  idol  service  of  Egypt,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  licence  which  was  permitted  and 
even  sanctioned  in  most  of  those  ancient  systems 
of  idolatry. 


Ver.  40.  Gods  to  go  before  us.  As  the  glory 
of  Jehovah  had  done  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  and  had  guided  them  and  led  them  up  through 
the  Red  Sea,  out  of  the  land  of  Eg>'pt. 

As  for  this  Moses  ...  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him.  This  was  spoken  during  Moses' 
stay  in  the  mount  of  God,  when,  for  forty  days,  he 
remained  alone  \%ilh  the  Eternal  and  His  angels. 

Ver.  41.  And  they  made  a  calf  in  those  days. 
The  famous  golden  calf,  made  originally  under  the 
direction  of  the  high  priest  Aaron,  while  his 
brother  was  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  Moses,  seems  to  have 
been  a  representation  not  of  a  calf,  but  of  *a  full- 
grown  bull,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  well-known  Egyptian  object  of  worship, 
either  the  Bull  Apis  adored  at  Memphis,  or  the 
Bull  Mnevis  worshipped  at  lleliopolis  in  Lower 
Egypt.  The  Israelites,  perhaps  from  past  associa- 
tions, seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  attached  to 
this  symbol  of  idolatry  ;  for  we  find  Jeroboam,  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  separation  of  the 
monarchies,  setting  up,  in  opposition  to  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  rival  sanctuaries  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  dedicated  each  to  *a  golden 
calf  (i  Kings  xii.  28).  The  strange  attachment  of 
the  people  to  these  idols  is  borne  witness  to  by 
such  passages  as  2  Kings  xi  29,  when  kings  like 
Jehu,  famous  for  their  enmity  to  idolatry,  alloweil 
these  'golden  calves'  and  their  sanctuaries  to 
remain  in  the  land. 

The  explanation  of  this  attachment  of  the 
children  01  Israel  to  this  calf  or  bull  worship  is, 
that  they  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  the 
visible  image  or  emblem  of  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel.  They  had  seen  it  worshipped  in  old  days 
in  Memphis  or  in  On,  and  tnere  it  was  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  Sun  or  of  Osiris,  and  perhaps 
they  loved  to  identify  these  with  the  Eternal  One 
who  had  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  people.  There 
was  much  to  attract  the  heart  of  man  in  the 
picturesque  ritual  with  which  these  Eg^'ptian 
deities  were  worshipped,  and  the  wild  licence 
which  was  permitted  and  even  encouraged  at  some 
of  their  festivals  presented  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  simple  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  stem 
purity  and  severity  of  His  moral  law.  The 
worship  of  these  golden  calves  of  Aaron,  and  later, 
of  King  Jeroboam,  seems  an  attempt  to  continue 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  then  to  enjoy  still  the  benefits  of  their 
almighty  Protector,  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  up  the  unlawful  pleasures  sanctioned  and 
even  encouraged  by  a  less  austere  religion. 

Ver.  42.  Then  God  turned.  That  is,  changed 
towards  them,  withdrew  from  them  His  favour, 
laid  no  check  upon  their  passions  and  follies  (see 
Acts  xiv.  16) ;  and  they,  abandoned  by  their  Go<l 
and  left  to  themselves,  sunk  into  a  more  degraded 
form  of  idolatry  still. 

The  host  of  heaven.  The  stars  and  the  sun 
and  moon.     This  form  of  idol- worship  is  called 

Sabajism,  from  XDV    {t^<'''  ^)»  ^  ^^ost  (the  host  of 

T     T 

heaven).  This  idolatry  prevailed  esj^ecially  in 
Chaldea,  and  also  in  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  The  worship  of  Baal,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  probably  is  what  Stephen 
alludes  to— Baal-Shemesh.  The  sun-goil  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Phoenician  deities  in 
Tyre,  and  also  in  the  great  Phoenician  colony  of 
Carthage. 
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Book  of  the  prophets.  The  twelve  so-called 
minor  prophets  are  here  referred  to.  These  short 
prophecies  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  book. 
The  passage  quoted  here  is  from  Amos  v.  25-27. 

0  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me 
slain  beasts  and  sacrifices  by  the  space  of  forty 
yean  in  the  wilderness?  This  is  a  quotation, 
with  very  trivial  alterations,  from  the  LXX.  of 
Amos  v.  25-27.  The  question,  /cit  e^ayia,  x.t.X., 
requires  a  negative  answer.  Through  the  prophet, 
God  is  understood  to  be  asking  the  terrible 
question  :  *  Have  ye  offered  to  Me  slain  beasts  and 
sacrifices  during  the  forty  years  spent  in  the  desert  ? 
Surely  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  have  ? 
You  have  even  taken  up  the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch,' 
etc.  Nor  is  this  accusation  of  Amos  quoted  by 
Stephen  any  contradiction  of  the  story  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  speaks  of  the  ordinary  daily 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  during;  the  desert  wanderings 
prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  ntual ;  for  what  counted 
in  God's  eyes  the  bare,  cold,  official  rites  and 
sacrifices  performed  by  priests  and  officials  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  Moses,  compared  to  the 
free,  spontaneous  offerings  made,  and  to  the  service 
done  by  the  people  to  the  golden  calves  or  the 
host  of  heaven  ? 

The  punishment  inflicted  by  Jehovah  upon  the 
whole  race — all  being  delivered  out  of  Egypt, 
Hofu,  with  two  solitary  exceptions,  being  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  the  I^nd  of  Promise — tells  its  own 
story,  and  shows  that  the  words  of  Amos  quoted 
here  were  no  exaggerated  rhetorical  statement, 
but  that  even  during  those  long  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  when  the  power  and  the  love  of  the  Eternal 
was  being  daily  shown  to  every  child  of  Israel — 
while  the  manna  was  falling  round  their  tents  to 
feed  that  great  host  in  those  scorched,  arid  valleys, 
while  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  above  their  heads 
was  guiding  their  uncertain  steps — even  then  they 
deserted  His  worship  for  that  of  Moloch  and  Baal. 

Ver.  43.  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch.  This  Tabernacle  was  a  small  portable 
tent  which  sheltered  the  image  of  the  idol ;  this 
they  carried  about  with  them  from  one  place  of 
encampment  to  another  in  solemn  procession,  in 
imitation  of  the  Tabernacle  constructed  by  Moses 
after  the  pattern  received  by  him  in  the  mount. 
Moloch  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
Tynan  Baal  (Baal-Shemesh),  the  sun-god.  In  the 
rabbinical  tradition  respecting  the  worship  paid 
to  this  deity,  a  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  idol, 
which  was  a  hollow  figure  with  the  head  of  an  ox 
with  outstretched  arms  :  a  child  was  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  figure,  and  thus  was  burned  to  death, 
while  the  priests  beat  their  drums  so  as  to  stifle 
the  child's  cries.  The  image  received  the  name 
Tophet  from  Tophim  drums.  See  I  Kings  xi.  7, 
where  we  read  of  King  Solomon  erecting  a  high 
l^lace  to  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  ;  see  also  Jcr.  xxxii.  35,  and  Lev. 
xviii.  21. 

And  the  star  of  your  god  Bemphan.  Rem- 
phan  or  Re;  han  is  the  Coptic  name  for  Saturn. 
This  deity  (the  planet  Saturn)  was  worshipped  by 
the  Arabians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians, 
The  description  in  Diodortis  Siculus  of  the  horrid 
child-sacrinces  offered  at  Carthage  to  Saturn  re- 
sembles the  rabbinical  account  of  the  worship 
of  Moloch.  Stephen  here  quotes  verbatim  from 
the  LXX.,  which  differs  in  some  respect  from 
the  Hebrew  of  Amos  v.  26,  which  runs  thus  : — 
*  Ye  have  borne  the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch  [so  the 


Authorised  Version,  which  here  must  have  followed 
the    LXX.;    for    the    Hebrew    has,    instead  of 

"Moloch"  your  king,  033 W   nialk'ktnt]   and 

M       >      «       M 

Chmn.  Rephan,  a  Coptic  word,  is  supposed 
generally  to  be  the  equivalent  for  Chiun,  an 
Arabic  name  for  Saturn. 

Beyond  Babylon.  The  passage  in  Amos  con- 
cludes with  the  words  *  beyond  Damascus ;  *  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  in  the  well-known 
captivity  of  Babylon,  made  it  natural  to  substitute 
for  '  Damascus  '  the  name  which  had  become 
insei>arably  connected  with  the  great  captivity 
of  the  i^ople.  Such  a  quotation  witn  the 
denunciation  of  the  original  prophecy  intensified, 
when  subsequent  history  demanded  it,  was  a 
rabbinical  custom  (see  Meyer  here).  This  change 
of  •  Damascus  *  into  Babylon,  therefore,  cannot  be 
termed  an  error  of  Stephen.  The  original  pre- 
diction, besides,  did  not  turn  upon  the  name  of 
the  place  of  the  future  banishment,  but  on  the 
fact  that  one  day  as  a  punishment  they  would  be 
driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  land. 

Ver.  44.  Oiir  fathers  had  the  tabemade  of 
witness  in  the  wilderness.  The  mention  of  this 
Tabernacle  of  Moloch  reminds  Stephen  that  he 
has  not  yet  spoken  of  the  true  Tabernacle,  where 
the  Eternal  had  borne  witness  of  Himself,  and  of 
the  holy  Temple,  which  occupied  subseouently  the 
place  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  words  used  by 
Stephen  are  from  the  LXX.  of  Num.  xvi.  18^  19, 
where  the  sacred  tent  is  called  9»n*ii  t»v  futfrttflw, 
tabernacle  of  Ike  vdtfuss  or  the  tt^stimony.  It 
receives  this  name  most  probably  from  the  (bcI 
of  Jehovah  giving  there  witness  of  Himself  in  the 
visible  glory,  the  Shekinah,  which  at  certain  times 
rested  on  the  golden  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  between 
the  cherubim. 

According  to  the  fashion  he  had  seen.  The 
superior  sanctity  of  the  primitive  Tabernacle  to  the 
Temple,  which  afterwards  rose  in  all  its  stately 
beauty,  is  here  suggested.  The  old  Tabernacle 
which  has  disappeared  was  fashioned  after  a 
pattern  given  to  Moses  in  the  mount  by  the 
Eternal  and  His  angels  (Ex.  xxv.  9-40). 

Ver.  45.  Which  also  our  fathers .  .  .  brooght 
in  with  Joshua.  Stephen  is  here  rapidly  sketch- 
ing the  history  of  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Witness, 
which  continued  to  be  the  sanctuary  not  merely 
in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  until 
the  age  of  King  Solomon.  Our  fathers,  he  says, 
received  it  (the  Tabernacle)  from  Moses,  and 
brought  it  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  when,  with 
Joshua  as  their  leader,  they  commenced  to  take 
possession  of  tiie  nations  then  occupying  Canaan, 
and  the  expulsion  of  these  peoples  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  days  of  David. 

Here  Wordsworth  remarks  *  that  the  name  of 
Jesus,  though  ever  in  the  thoughts  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  as  it  were  hovering  on  his  lips  in  almost  every 
sentence,  is  never  expressed  in  his  speech,  but 
here,  when  it  does  not  mean  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  Jesus  (or  Joshua)  the  son  of  Nun.  How 
much  wisdom  was  there  in  this  !  If  he  had  openly 
spoken  as  he  felt  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
he  would  have  been  stopped  at  once  by  the  rage 
of  his  hearers,  and  the  Christian  Church  would 
never  have  had  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  :  there 
was  Divine  eloquence  in  his  silence.* 

Ver.  47.  But  bolomon  buHt  Him  an  house. 
'1  he  argument  of  Stephen  here  may  be  paraphrased 
thus:  *  The  Temple,  against  which  you  accuse  me 
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of  having  spoken  blasphemous  words,  because  I 

Coin  ted  out  [as  did  my  Master]  that  it  was  a 
uilding  which  would  not  endure  for  ever,  was 
first  built,  not  by  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  but  by  Solomon,  and  replaced  an  older 
sanctuary,  and  one  that  possessed  far  holier 
associations  than  the  Temple,  seeing  it  was  de- 
signed upon  a  model  which  Moses  received  from 
the  Most  Highest.  That  sacred  Tabernacle  even 
was  not  meant  to  endure  for  ever.  Is  it  then 
blasphemy  for  me  to  teach  that  the  Temple  which 
succeeded  it  was  also  of  a  transitory  nature? 
Tabernacle  and  Temple  are  alike  things  belonging 
to  time,  and  are  by  no  means  the  necessar}-  or 
only  places  in  which  God  could  be  acceptably 
worshipped.*  It  was  also  in  Stephen's  mind,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  Temple  then  standing  there  was 
none  of  the  holy  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
ark  and  all  had  been  lost;  but  this  fact,  though  it 
would  have  strengthened  his  argument  urging  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  sanctuary  they  so  super- 
stitiously  loved,  would  have  been  an  ungenerous 
one  for  a  true  Jew :  the  bitter  humiliation  of 
Israel  was  not  a  topic  Stephen  was  likely  to  have 
brought  forward  in  his  appeal. 

Ver.  48.  Howbeit  the  Moet  High  dwelleth  not 
in  teiiq>Ie8.  Tlie  temple  was  built  at  last,  but 
the  wise  king,  its  builder,  at  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion, seemed  to  foresee  the  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  afterwards  came  to  regard  this 
work  of  man's  hand,  when,  in  his  beautiful  prayer 
to  Jehovah,  he  asked :  *  If  God  would  indeed 
dwell  with  men  on  earth ;  behold,  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee,  much  less 
the  house  which  I  have  built.'  The  Isaiah  words 
quoted  by  Stephen  were  the  burden  of  all  the 
prophecies.  The  people  had  ever  loved  the 
Temple  more  than  the  God  of  the  Temple,  and  its 
ritual  more  than  a  self-denying  life.  This  is  what 
Stephen  had  been  teaching,  and  the  martyr 
knew  that  for  him  there  was  no  pardon ;  they  had 
slain  the  prophets  for  the  same  thing:  they  would, 
he  felt  too  surely,  slay  him  now. 

Ver.  51.  7e  stiff-necked  and  nnciicTimcised 
in  heart  and  eaxB.  Thus  far  had  Stephen  pursued 
his  great  argument  calmly  and  without  passion, 
though,  as  one  great  division  of  the  history  after 
the  other  passed  before  him  in  review,  his  style 
became  more  fervid,  and  the  reproachful  allusions 
less  and  less  veiled.  He  had  brought  down  the 
story  of  the  people  to  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Temple  worship  and  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  and  his  view  now  ranged  over  a  long 
and  gloomy  time,  when  new  idolatry,  ever  more 
and  more  repulsive,  was  constantly  being  intro- 
duced among  the  people  ;  when  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  were  rejected,  hunted  down,  and  often 
murdered;  when  all  spiritual  life  seemed  gradually 
to  have  withered  away,  and  to  have  been  re- 
placed, even  after  the  bitter  punishment  of  cap- 
tivity and  exile,  only  by  a  barren  and  selfish 
formalism  ;  and  this  long  dark  avenue  of  sin  and  in- 
gratitude was  closed  by  the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary, 
with  the  figure  of  the  Just  One  nailed  upon  it. 
It  was  this  terrible  memory  of  the  last  long 
chapters  of  the  stonr  he  was  telling,  it  was  the 
thought  above  all  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Just, 
which  filled  the  soul  of  Stephen  with  holy  indig- 
nation, which  found  vent  in  this  torrent  of  rebuke 
and  anger  against  his  guilty  judges  :  the  bitter 
words  of  reproach  which  he  used  were  well-known 
onesy  and  the  imagery  was  familiar  to  every  Jew. 


Compare  among  many  passages  Deut.  ix.  6,  13,  x. 
16;  Ex.  xxxiii.  3-5  ;  Neh.  ix.  16.  We  gather  from 
the  traditional  history  of  the  nation,  that  the 
wickedness  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  the 
period,  the  contemplation  of  which  roused  so 
fierce  a  storm  of  righteous  anger  in  Stephen's 
heart,  was  of  a  darker  hue  even  than  that  described 
in  the  'kings'  and  'prophecies.'  Both  the  Bible 
history  and  the  traditions  were  well  known  to 
Stephen.  Some  of  these  latter  were  embodied  in 
the  Talmud,  where,  for  instance,  we  read  a  saying 
of  one  of  the  last  monarchs  of  Israel,  Jehoiakira 
the  son  of  Josiah,  in  whose  time  Jeremiah  hved. 

*  Afy predecessors,*  scornfully  boasted  the  impious 
king,  *  diJ  not  know  hew  to prtwoke  God'  (from  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  '  Sanhedrim,'  sec  II,  quoted 
in  the  Ycul  of  Maimonides). 

Ver.  52.  The  Jnit  One.  This  title  was  used  by 
the  Jews  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  '  This 
sentence  (of  Stephen's)  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  second  apostolic  martyr  at  Jerusalem, 
St.  James,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  a  little  be- 
fore his  own  martyrdom,*  J  as.  v.  6  (Wordsworth). 

Ver.  53.  Who  have  received  the  l*w  \r$  the 
dispoeition  of  angels.  That  is  to  say,  'the 
Divine  law  of  Moses  was  announced  to  Israel,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  holy  angels  acting  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Eternal  King  of  heaven;  and  this 
glorious  law,  written  by  Jehovah  and  specially 
communicated  to  the  chosen  people  by  beings  not 
belonging  to  this  earth,  you  know,  neither  you 
nor  your  fathers  have  kept  1 '  But  an  important 
question  underlies  the  statement  contained  in  this 
verse.  Were  angels,  then,  employed  in  the  giving 
of  the  law  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  ?  Now,  on  read- 
ing the  simple  text  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  English 
translation,  the  first  impression  is,  that  no  such 
angelic  intervention  was  employed.  Jehovah  the 
great  Covenant  Ane^el  gives,  and  Moses  the  judge 
of  Israel  receives,  the  law  in  its  varied  and  com- 
prehensive details.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  all  Jewish  tradition  ascribes 
to  angels  an  important  place  as  assistants  in  the 
giving  of  the  law.  So  in  Josephus,  Ant,  xv.  5.  3  ; 
Herod  says :  '  We  have  learned  what  is  most 
beautiful  and  what  is  most  holy  in  Our  doctrines 
and  laws  from  God  through  the  medium  of  angels.* 
See  also  the  book  of  Jubilees,  written  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  There  is,  however,  one 
striking  passage  in  the  dying  blessing  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  which  the  great  Jewish  expositors 
and  doctors,  as  the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  the  writers 
of  the  Palestine  Targum,  etc.,  interpret  as  directly 
teaching  the  interposition  of  angels  in  ^e  giving 
of  the  law.  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  passage 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2 .  is :  '  He  came  from  amidst 
myriads  of  holiness,'  that  is,  from  amidst  count- 
less angels  who  attend  Him.  The  LXX.  trans- 
lation alters  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage.  They 
assume  the  fact  that  in  the  giving  of  the  law, 
angels  were  in  attendance  on  the  Eternal. 
Onkelos  in  his  Targum  (written  first  century  of 
our  era)  thus  paraphrases  the  words  in  ENeut. 
xxxiii.  :  *  With  Him  were  ten  thousand  saints,^ 
The  Palestine  Targum  in  its  present  form,  dating 
from  the  seventh  century,  but  based  on  older 
materials,  reads  in  the  same  place  in  Deuteronomy: 

*  With  Him  ten  thousand  titnes  ten  thousand  hoiv 
angels,*  The  well-known  statement  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 
17  :  *  The  chariots  of  God  are  twice  ten  thousand, 
are  thousands  upon  thousands :  the  Lord  among 
them  hath  come  from  Sinai,  into  His  sanctnaiy  ; 
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and  possibly  Num.  x.  36  :  *  Return,  O  Jehovah, 
with  the  myriads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel' 
( Perowne*s  translation),  teach  the  same  truth  that 
angels,  as  ministers  of  the  Eternal,  assisted  in  the 
first  solemn  giving  of  the  law  in  the  desert 
wanderings ;  while  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatian  church  (iii.  19),  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  2),  tell  us  that  this 
Jewish  belief  which  Stephen  quotes  here,  passed 
without  question  into  the  teaching  of  followers  of 
Jesus. 

Ver.  54.  And  they  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth.  Bitterly  as  the  Sanhedrim  felt  the  sting 
of  Stephen's  reproachful  words,  as  yet  they  had 
not  proceeded  to  open  violence ;  this  was  not 
used  until  the  open  adoration  of  the  Crucified, 
occasioned  by  the  vision  of  glory  (related  in  vers. 
55,  56),  moved  them  to  an  irrepressible  fury,  and 
charging  him  nuw  with  public  blasphemy  they 
hurried  him  to  execution.  The  expression  'to 
gnash  with  the  teeth '  is  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  signify  furious  rage  ;  see  Job  xvi.  9; 
Ps.  xxxv.  16,  xxxvii.  12. 

Ver.  55.  And  saw  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  Jestia 
*The  scene  before  his  eyes  was  no  longer  the 
council  hall  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  circle  of  his 
infuriated  judges;  but  he  gazed  up  into  the  end- 
less courts  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  with  its 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  saw  Jesus, 
in  whose  righteous  cause  he  was  about  to  die' 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Si.  Paul), 

This  vision  of  the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  the 
Shekinah,  Stephen  might  have  beheld  as  he  gazed 
through  the  window  of  the  judgment  hall, — shining 
through  the  deep  blue  arch  of  sky  which  overhung 
Jerusalem ;  but  though  it  is  possible  the  material 
heavens  may  be  referred  to  here  in  the  words 
'looked  stedfastly  up  into  heaven,'  yet  as  the 
vision  was  supernatural,  and  to  him  for  a  brief 
space  the  heaven  of  heavens  was  opened,  and  his 
eyes  saw  clearly  into  its  glorious  courts,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  assume  that  he  was  gazing 
into  the  open  sky  at  all.  Many  rationalistic 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
vision  of  Stephen,  by  suggesting  it  was  a  bright 
luminous  cloud,  or  a  thunderstorm  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning;  but  such  attempts  have  all 
signally  failed,  and  only  contradict  the  plain  text. 

Ver.  56.  The  Son  of  man.  This  Messianic 
name,  which  first  appears  in  the  vision  of  Daniel 
(vii.  13),  was  a  title  which  Christ  often  gave  to 
Himself  when  on  earth,  but  which  was  never 
applied  to  Him  after  His  resurrection  by  any  of 
the  apostles  or  evangelists,  except  by  Stephen 
here  (Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14,  where  the  designation 
again  occurs,  are  both  merely  the  recital  of  visions 
in  heaven) ;  and  in  this  place  the  martyr  repeats 
the  words  which  many  of  those  present  must  have 
well  remembered  were  uttered  by  His  Master 
Ixifore  the  same  council  :  *  Jesus  saith  unto  him ' 
(the  high  priest),  *  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Matt.  xxvi.  64). 

Standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Why 
standing  ?  The  Lord  is  always  described  as  sitting 
— in  his  own  words  (Matt  xxvi.)  just  quoted  ;  by 
evangelists  (Mark  xvi.  19),  *  He  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God ; ' 
by  apostles,  as  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i.  20);  by  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  as  David  writing  of  King  Messiah 
(Ps.  ex.  i),  'The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
Thou  on  My  right  hand '  (see  Pearson,  On  the 


Glorious  Session  of  Christ ;  art.  vi.  of  the  Creed). 
Chrysostom's  beautiful  thought  best  answers  this 
question,  why  Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  and 
not  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  :  '  He  had 
risen  from  the  throne  to  succour  His  persecuted 
servant,  and  to  receive  him  to  Himself.  Usually 
our  Lord  is  described  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  then  as  a  Judge  He  sits  enthroned  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  but  here  our  Lord 
appears  in  glory,  not  now  sitting  as  Judge,  but 
standing  ready  to  assist,  ready  to  plead  for,  ready 
to  receive  His  faithful  martvr. 

Ver.  57.  Then  they  ened  out  with  a  load 
voice.  When  they  heard  Stephen  in  his  awful 
joy  saying  that  he  beheld  *  the  Crucified '  encircled 
with  the  vbible  glory,  thus  boldly  confessing  that 
the  Shekinah  belonged  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
they  could  contain  themselves  no  longer ;  the 
purport  of  their  cries  no  doubt  was  identical  with 
the  memorable  expression  of  the  high  priest, 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  65,  66),  who, 
when  Jesus  claimed  as  belonging  to  Him  the 
Majesty  of  heaven,  '  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy ;  what  think  ye  ?  They 
answered  and  said.  He  is  guilty  of  death.' 

Ver.  58.  And  cast  him  out  of  the  city.  By  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiv.  14-16),  these  executions 
were  to  take  place  outside  the  camp.  When  the 
people  had  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  each 
walled  town  was  considered  as  representing  the 
camp.  For  an  example  of  this  custom,  see  the 
account  of  the  stoning  of  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxL  13). 

And  stoned  him.  The  Talmudists  mention  four 
different  modes  of  death  awarded  by  the  court  of 
justice — stoning,  burning,  slaying  with  the  sword, 
strangulation.  Of  these,  the  first  was  deemed  the 
most  severe,  and  was  the  punishment  of  blasphemy. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  culprit,  pinioned  and  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  ascended  a  scaffold  erected  (outside  the 
city)  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  whence  one  of  the 
witnesses  pushed  him  down,  so  that  he  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  If  death  ensued,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  stoning;  but  if  in  the  accused 
there  still  remained  life,  then  the  other  witness 
flung  a  very  large  stone  at  his  chest,  and  if  after 
this  the  culprit  was  still  not  dead,  the  people 
pelted  him  with  stones  till  life  was  extinct,  thus 
conforming  to  the  command  in  Deut.  xviL  7. 

At  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  SanL 
This  is  the  first  time  the  famous  Paul  of  Tarsus 
appears  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  It  was  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
new  sect  we  first  hear  of  him.  As  a  prominent 
member,  no  doubt,  of  the  Cilician  synagogue 
(Acts  vi.  9)  in  its  disputations  with  Stephen,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  much  of  the  teaching 
of  the  leading  followers  of  Jesus,  and,  in  common 
with  other  leaders  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  thought, 
was  persuaded  these  new  doctrines  were  most 
hostile  to  the  ceremonial  traditions  and  supersti- 
tious ritual  taught  and  practised  among  the  p>eople. 
Hence  his  conduct  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  training  and  early 
associations  of  this  great  man,  see  chapter  ii.  of 
Conybeare  and  Howson 's  St.  Paul, 

He  is,  in  this  passage,  styled  'a  voung  man.' 
This,  however,  must  be  understooa  with  some 
reservation.  Chrysostom  states  that  at  this  period 
Paul  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  this  age  is  ouite 
in  accordance  with  the  common  way  of  speaicing 
of  *  a  young  man'  {pwenis),     Gloag  quotes  Varro 
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as  tilling  a  man  'ynung'  till  the  age  of  forty-five, 
and  Dio  Cassius  spi^aking  o(  Cssar  as  'a  young 
man'  whea  about  forty.  Shortly  after  this  lime 
we  finii  the  Sanhedrim  employing  Saul  as  their 
chief  agenl  in  an  important  mission  to  Damascus. 
Such  a  work  would  scarcely  hai'c  lieen  entrusled 
to  one  still  a  young  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  Whether  he  was  one  of  ihe 
Suihcdiini  judges  al  this  time  is  doubtful,  but  that 
be  was  elected  a  member  soon  after  is  sometimes 
inferred  from  Acts  xxvi.  lo. 

Ver.  59.  And  thBf  atoned  Stephen.  Twice  the 
writer  of  the  '  Acts '  tells  us  this,— a  remarkable 
r^)etition  in  a  history  usually  so  sparing  in  its 
detaila.  It  would  seem  lo  point  (as  peihaps  also 
does  the  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  used  here)  lo  a 
■omewbat  lenglbened  duration  of  the  agony.  No 
mortal  injury  was  probably  inflicted  for  a  time ;  so 
Ibey  kept  on  stonine  the  martyr,  who  in  the  cruel 
uonn  was  all  the  while 

I.     In  the  original  we  have 


simply  intitUitunw,  invetins  or  eolling  upon. 
The  word  lo  be  supplied  is  evidently  '  the  Lord,' 
from  the  next  clause,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.'  This  is  better  than  suppljing  'God.'  as 
in  the  English  Version,  which  slightly  confuses  the 
reader.  Stephen  here  prays  with  his  latest  breath 
lo  Jesus,  and  all  attempts  to  explain  this  momen- 
tous fact  away  ate  utterly  useless.  This  is  aUowed 
now  by  the  best  critics  of  the  various  schools, — 
Dc  Wctte,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Lange,  Alford,  Gloag, 
etc 

The  martyr's  last  cry  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord, 
moulded  upon  two  of  (he  seven  sayinga  of  the 
Kedcemer  on  ihc  cross,  Bui  while  the  dying  prayer 
of  Jesus  was  addressed  to  His  Father,  Steven,  in 
his  supreme  agony,  turns  (o  Jesus ;  and  to  Jesus 
as  King  of  the  world  of  sririts,  he  commeDds  his 
parting  «iul,  lo  Jesus  as  Lord  of  all  he  prays  for 
pardon  on  bis  murderers.  Commenting  on  this 
primitive  instance  of  prayer  being  offered  lo  Ihe 
Crucified,  Canon  Liddon  well  says,  '  Dying  men 


do  not  cling  to  devotional  fancies  or  1 
opinions  ;  the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
ttlli  back  upon  lis  deepest  certainties'  {Drvinity  of 
CkrisI,  Lecture  vii.).  Si.  Augustine  points  lo  the 
ttnking  fulfilment  of  Stephen's  prayer  for  his 
enemies,  in  Ibe  conversion  of  one  of  the  chiefesl 
of  them:  '  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  never  would 
the  Church  have  possessed  Paul.' 

Vei.  60.  Atul  he  kneded  down.  Some  would 
explain  these  words  as  ihough  this  kneeling 
posture  was  caused  by  the  stones  falling  thickly 
around  and  upon  him 
known  Did  '  '*  "' 
But  vc4ley 

upon  the  Master.  ,  ,  .  Another  crash  of 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.'  But  it  is  more 
natural  to  assume  that,  after  Stephen  was  thrown 
down  from  the  scaffold  (as  described  above),  still 
living  and  conscious,  he  raised  himself  lo  his  knees, 
Ihat  tils  last  act  might  be  a  protest  alike  for  his 
adoration  of  hit  Master  and  his  forgiveness  of  his 


kneeling,   he  breathed  oat  hit 


derivi 


,   be  fell   uleept      Heathen   1 


,   Callimachus,   Epigram 

»,  catulety,  Ihat  is,  a  slecping- 


tbe 


'here  the  bodies  were  laid  only  to  sleep  till 
the  resurrection  should  awaken  them,  is  peculiarly 
a  Christian  term,  and  its  introduction  and  general 
use  is  owing  lo  the  new  ideas  which  the  leaching 
of  Jesus  has  persuaded  men  to  associate  with  Ihe 
grave  (comp.  ■  Thess.  iv.  13), 

Wordsworth  has  a  singular  but  beautiful  nol« 
on  the  word  Uw^ii/n,  he  fell  aileefi,  with  which 
the  narrative,  of  which  Stephen  is  Ihe  bero,  is 
brought  to  a  close  :  'There  is  something  musical 
in  Ibe  cadence  of  this  word,  and  also  of  the  word 
which  closes  the  Acts,  tumi-irwi,  unkiiuiereii, 
rendered  in  the  English,  "no  man  forbidding  him." 
The  word  commences  with  a  short  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  ihree  long  ones,  happily  adapted   lo 
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express  rest  after  labour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
lines  of  Catullus  describing  his  return  home  : 

"  Cum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrino 
Lahore  fensi  venimus  larem  ad  nostrum 
Desidera  toque  acquiescimus  lecto." 

This  cadence  is  expressive  ...  of  motion  suc- 
ceeded by  rest,  of  action  consummated  and  settled 
in  repose  ...  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  life  of  every  true  believer  in  Him.* 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  How  came 
it  that  the  Roman  permission  for  this  execution 
was  not  sought  and  obtained  before  the  deed  was 
done  ?  The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  hastily  carried 
out,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any 
means  a  mere  tumultuary  proceeding.  The  Naza- 
rene  heretic  had  been  formally  tried  by  the  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  condemned,  and  then 
put  to  death,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear  from  St  John  xviii.  31,  when  the 
Redeemer  was  being  tried,  that  the  Jews  had  no 
power  l^[ally  to  put  any  man  to  death.  The 
answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  this 
particular  period.  The  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate 
had  just  been  or  was  on  the  point  of  being  relieved 
of  his  office ;  his  official  superior,  Lucius  vitellius, 
the  governor  (Legatus)  of  Syria,  had  resolved  upon 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 

iewish  nation.  Pilate,  whose  stem  rule  in  Judea 
ad  procured  him  many  bitter  enemies,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  new  policy.  The  execution  of  Stephen 
and  the  bloody  persecution  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  which  immediately  followed  it,  seem  to 
have  taken  place  just  when  the  Roman  rule  was 
relaxed  in  Jerusalem ;  and  such  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  are  related  in 
this  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  chapter — the 
death  of  Stephen  and  the  general  persecution 
which  followed— were  connived  at  by  the  legate 
of  Syria  and  his  subordinate  officers  in  Judea 
(see  Kenan,  Les  Apdtres^  chap.  viii.). 

Excursus. 

On  certain  alleged  Discrepancies  in 
Stephen's  Speech. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  certain  sup- 
]x>sed  inaccuracies  which  occur  in  the  speech  of 
Stephen,  as  given  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  case  stands  thus.  In  his  rapid  review 
of  Old  Testament  history,  some  few  statements 
occur  which  appear  in  certain  details  to  vary  from 
the  account  of  the  same  circumstances  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  differences  are  in  themselves  utterly  un- 
important, and  in  no  case  possess  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  current  of  the  argument ;  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  more  notable  of  these  supposed 
variations  consists  in  the  name  of  the  burial-place 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons  ;  another,  in  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Egyptian  slavery  lasted  ; 
another,  the  exact  period  of  Abraham's  life  when 
his  father  Terah  died.  The  best  general  explana- 
tion is,  that  whenever  Stephen's  account  varies  or 
seems  to  vary  in  these  few  little  unimportant 
details  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  in  these 
cases  to  assume  that  he  follows  the  popularly- 
received  national  history  of  his  time.  Ewald  goes 
a  little  further,  and  suggests  there  was  at  that 
time  current  among  the  Jews  a  generally-received 
epitome  of  national  history,  which  no  doubt 
Stephen  quoted  from.    Meyer,  commenting  upon 


this  suggestion,  writes  'that  such  a  supposition 
is  possible,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  work 
is  nowhere  shown.*  But  the  hypothesis  of 
Ewald,  or  at  all  events  the  modification  of  it  above 
suggested,  is  well  supported  by  what  we  possess 
of  contemporary  Jewish  literature.  In  several  of 
the  instances  of  Stephen's  supposed  errors,  Philo 
or  Josephus,  when  relating  the  same  event,  makes 
the  same  apparent  mistake  as  Stephen,  clearly 
showing  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  popular 
account,  wrUten  or  umoritten^  of  the  history  of 
Israel  differing  apparently  in  a  few  unimportant 
details  from  the  Old  Testament  story. 

Each  of  these  alleged  discrepancies  will  be  found, 
however,  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  note. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  God  of  glory  appeaured  unto 
oar  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, before  he  dwelt  in  Gharran,  And  said 
nnto  him.  Get  thee  out  of  thy  coontiy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  history  in  Gen.  xi.  31,  xii.  1-5,  the 
call  of  Abraham  took  place  in  Haran  [Charran] ; 
while  Stephen  speaks  of  Abraham  being  called 
when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran,  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Abraham  was  twice  called  by  the  Lord,  once  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  afterwards  in  Haran  (see  Gen.  xv.  7  and 
Neh.  ix.  7,  in  both  of  which  passages  the  earlier 
Divine  summons  is  alluded  to). 

Philo,  who  represents  fairly  the  current  tradition 
of  the  time,  distinctly  speaks  of  these  two  calls 
{^^V^^Oyde Abrahams^  Ixxvii.  p.  77,i6,ed.Mang). 
Ver.  4.  When  hi0  father  was  dead.  This  does 
not  accord  with  the  history  in  Genesis,  where  we 
read  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  Terah  lived  seventy  years, 
and  be^t  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  and  in 
Gen.  xii.  4,  Abraham  came  forth  from  Haran 
when  seventy-five  years  old;  and  Stephen  says 
at  that  period  Terah  was  dead.  Thus  the  days  of 
Terah  could  not  have  exceeded  145  years.  But 
in  Gen.  xi.  32,  it  is  said  the  days  of  Terah  were 
205  years.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  in 
Gen.  xi  32  for  Terah's  age  145  years  for  205, 
which  would  of  course  remove  the  difficulty. 
Philo,  again,  supports  Stephen  in  his  statement 
that  Terah  was  dead  when  Abraham  came  forth 
from  Haran  {,De  Mi^,  Abraham^  sect.  32).  The 
singular  alteration  m  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  evidently  made  to  suit  the  traditional  history 
then,  evidently  from  Philo's  statement,  current 
among  the  Jews.  The  apparent  difficulty  admits 
of  a  ready  solution  if  we  adopt  the  theory  held  by 
some  Jewish  writers,  that  Abraham  was  not  the 
eldest,  but  the  youngest  son  of  Terah  :  the  posi- 
tion Abraham  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  would  readily  account  for  his  being  the 
first  named  of  the  sons  of  Terah.  [Japheth,  for 
instance,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix. 
24,  X.  21),  is  mentioned  (Gen.  v.  32)  last  of  them.] 
Thus  Terah  would  be  70  years  when  Nahor,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  was  bom,  and  60  years  might 
well  have  elapsed  in  those  days  of  long  life  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  the  youngest.  Wordsworth 
calls  attention  to  the  following  marriage  :-  - 

Terah 

I 

l~  I 

Nahor  Abraham 

Bethuel 

Reoecca,  married  \s»az. 
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Sttch  a  marriage  would  seem  certainly  to  intimate 
that  Abraham  was  a  younger  brother  of  Nahor. 

Ver.  6.  That  hiB  seed  should  sojourn  in  a 
strange  land;  and  that  they  shotild  bring  them 
into  bondage,  and  entreat  them  OTil  four  hnn- 
dred  years.  A  chronological  difficulty  arises  here, 
— 400  years,  a  round  number,  is  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  the  sojourning  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
in  a  strange  land,  here  and  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  The 
exact  number  of  years  is  given  in  Ex.  xii.  40  as 
430.  Now,  from  what  period  are  these  years  to 
be  reckoned  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  words,  both  in  this  place  and 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  would  seem  to  limit  the  period  to 
the  Egyptian  bondage ;  but  St.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iiL 
17,  evidently  understands  it  differently,  and^  con- 
siders the  430  years  as  the  space  of  time  inter- 
vening between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
giving  of  the  law.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning. 
Worasworth  gives  the  following  table  of  dates : — 

Abraham  in  Haran,     ...  5  years. 

,y        in  Canaan,  .         .         .  ii     ,, 
From  the  birth  of  Islimael  to  that 

of  Isaac,  .        .        .        .  14    „ 

30  years. 

From  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the 

birth  of  Jacob,         ...  60  years. 
From  the  birth  of  Jacob  to  the 

birth  of  Joseph,        .        .        •  90  „ 

To  Joseph  s  death,      .         .         .  1 10  „ 

To  the  birth  of  Moses,         .        .  60  ,, 

To  the  Exodus,  .        .        .        .  80  „ 

400  years. 

On  examination  of  both  the  passages  (Ex.  xii. 
40  and  that  containing  the  words  of  Stephen 
under  consideration),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  period 
of  4cx>  years  is  roughly  given  as  the  time  during 
which  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  continue 
sojourners  or  strangers  in  the  land  in  which  they 
might  be  dwelling.  The  patriarchs  were  not 
merely  strangers  in  the  land  ;  they  were  often,  as 
the  Genesis  history  tells  us,  'evil  entreated.* 
Instances  of  such  evil  treatment,  even  in  the  case 
of  Abraham,  the  greatest  of  them,  seem  to  have 
been  not  unfrequent  (see  Gen.  xii.  and  xx.). 
Jacob,  too,  tells  Pnaraoh,  '  Few  and  evil  have  been 
his  da3rs.'  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
this  difficulty,  Stephen,  even  if  he  intended  (which 
at  least,  as  we  have  shown,  is  doubtful)  to  represent 
the  Egyptian  bondage  as  lasting  400  years, 
adopted  a  chronology  which  was  current  ap- 
parently  in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  that 
time ;  for  Josephus,  Ant,  li.  9.  i,  distinctly  states 
that  the  Israelites  spent  400  years  under  the 
afflictions  in  Egypt.  In  another  place  the  same 
writer  follows  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Galatian  Epistle  (see  Ant,  11.  15.  2).  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  were  two  traditions  current 
at  that  time  in  the  Jewish  schools  relative  to  the 
time  spent  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egrpt 

Ver.  14.  Then  sent  Joeeph,  and  called  his 
father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his  kindred,  three- 
score and  fifteen  souls.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Ex.  i.  5,  Deut.  x.  22,  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  at  this  time  amounted  to 
seventy  persons;  but  the  Greek  version  of  the 
LXX.  has  changed  that  number  in  the  first  two 
passages  to  seventy-five,  which  agrees  exactly  with 


the  statement  in  this  verse.  In  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  the  family  of  Jacob  which  came 
into  Egypt  numbered  sixty -six,  and  Jacob  himself, 
Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  make  up  the  full  number 
seventy. 

In  the  LXX.,  in  verse  27  of  this  same  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  find  the  following  interpolation:  'And 
the  sons  of  Joseph  bom  to  him  m  the  land  of 
Egypt  were  nine  souls.*  Thus  the  LXX.  makes 
up  the  number  66  +  9  =  75'  Philo  notices  this 
difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  deduces  from  it,  after  his 
custom,  an  allegory  (see  Meyer  here).  TTiis,  how- 
ever, cannot  with  any  fairness  be  termed  a  dis- 
crepancy, for  Stephen  simply  follows  the  Greek 
version  of  the  LxX.,  to  which  as  a  Hellenist  he 
was  most  accustomed.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
condemn  the  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  as  an 
error ;  it  in  no  way  contradicts  the  numbers  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  simply  adds  to  them 
certain  numbers  of  Joseph's  family  not  reckoned 
in  the  original  census.  Wordsworth  mentions 
who  these  nine  most  probably  were — 


^  Jacob 
•Joseph 


Not  reckoned  in  the 
Mxty-six  in  either 
the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  texts. 


.     I 

'  Manasseh 

I 

I 
'  Machir 

8  Galaad 


I 
Ephraim 


I 


•  Satalaim        ^  Taam 


•Edom 


•  The  addition  of  these  five  was  not  accidental, 
for  Stephen  (following  the  LXX.)  thus  affirms 
that  those  bom  of  Jacob's  line  in  Egypt,  the 
strange  land  and  house  of  bondage,  were  equally 
children  of  the  promise  with  those  bom  in 
Canaan,  the  Promised  Land,  according  to  what 
Jacob  himself  says  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  bom  in 
Egypt,  **  As  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  (Ephraim 
and  Manasseh)  shall  be  mine."  * 

Vers.  15,  16.  80  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  died,  he,  and  our  fathers,  And  were  carried 
oyer  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre, 
etc.  We  read  in  Gen.  1.  13  that  Jacob  was  buried 
in  Abraham*s  sepulchre  at  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of 
the  field  of  Machpelah;  and  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  that 
the  bones  of  Joseph  brought  up  by  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  were  buried  in  Shechem. 
The  Old  Testament  is  silent  concerning  the  places 
of  sepulture  of  the  other  eleven  sons  of  Jacob. 
In  this  verse  nothing  is  said  of  Jacob's  burying- 
place,  for  the  translation  of  the  passage  should  run 
thus  :  *  15.  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
died,  he  and  our  fathers.  1 6.  And  they  were  carried 
over  into  Sychem  («/  irariptf  n/iif  being  taken  as 
the  subject  of^iTiTi^utf-ar  without  «iT*f).*  Of  Sychem 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  eleven  brethren  of  Joseph, 
St.  Jerome,  who  lived  near  Sychem,  says  that  the 
tombs  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen 
there  in  his  time  (see  Ep.  86,  and  also  his  treatise, 
De  optimo gencre interpretandi)^  where  he  expressly 
states  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  not  buried 
in  Asbes  (Hebron),  but  in  Sychem.  This  burial 
of  the  twelve  great  ancestors  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  in  hated  Samarian  Shechem  was  men- 
tioned by  Stephen,  to  show  that  holiness  and 
blessedness  are  not  limited  in  death  and  burial 
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to  any  particular  spot.  The  bodies  of  these 
patriarchs  were  brought  from  distant  Egypt  and 
laid  there  as  in  a  chosen  spot  in  preference  to 
holy  Hebron  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been  laid 
(see  Wordsworth's  note  here). 

In  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought  for  a 
earn  of  money  from  the  sons  of  Emmor,  tihe  father 
of  Shechem.  Some  commentators  have  supposed, 
but  needlessly,  that  in  haste  or  inadvertence 
Stephen  has  here  substituted  the  name  of  Abraham 
for  that  of  Jacob.  In  Stephen's  speech  we  read 
how  ^Abraham  bought  a  sepulchre  of  the  sons 
of  Emmor*  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19  we  read  how 
^yacob  bought  a  piece  of  ground  from  the  sons  of 
EmntorJ  Now  was  Stephen  (or  his  transcriber) 
mistaken  here  ?  Did  he  through  *  inadvertence  * 
mention  the  name  of  Abraham  instead  of  that  of 
Jacob?  The  question  really  is.  Did  Abraham 
buy  a  piece  of  land  at  Shechem  ?  Directly  this  is 
not  stated  in  Genesis,  but  we  find  from  Gen.  xii. 
6,  7  that  it  was  in  Shechem  that  God  first  appeared 
to  him,  and  that  there  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Xjord ;  at  that  time  we  are  expressly  told  *  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.'  Now  it  is 
certainly  more  than  probable  that  Abraham  pur- 
chased the  site  on  which  he  erected  the  altar,  and 
where  God  first  appeared  to  him,  just  as  we  read 
later,  when  his  grandson  Jacob  erected  an  altar 
also  in  Shechem ^  he  bought  the  site  from  the 
princes  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  the  field 
purchased  by  Jacob  was  the  same  as  that  origin- 
ally acquired  by  Abraham  is  doubtful  (Words- 
worth, whose  argument  generally  is  here  followed, 
supposes  it  was,  and  that  in  the  intervening  years 
the  sacred  spot  had  been  occupied  by  others,  and 
Jacob  from  a  .^eeling  of  piety  wished  to  restore  it). 


Certain  it  is,  from  the  story  of  Genesis,  that  both 
Abraham  and  Jacob  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in 
Shechem,  and  the  latter,  we  are  told,  bought  the 
site  from  the  princes  of  the  country.  That  the 
former  should  have  omitted  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  so  sacred  a  site,  is  most  improbable. 
Stephen  asserts  that  he  did  so,  thereby  contra- 
dicting no  previous  statement,  but  adding,  doubt- 
less from  some  well-known  tradition,  an  additional 
fact  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable.  The  fact 
of  the  names  of  the  persons,  ^  sons  of  Emmor^  from 
whom  Stephen  relates  that  Abraham  bought  the 
sepulchre,  being  identical  with  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  Jacob  bought  the  field,  is  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  two  transactions  are  identical, 
and  that  Stephen  has  substituted  Abraham  for 
Jacob.  But,  as  Wordsworth  well  suggests,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of  there  being  more 
than  one  prince  in  Shechem  bearing  the  same 
name  'Emmor.*  The  'Emmor*  mentioned  by 
Stephen  need  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
*Emmor*  or  Hamor  from  whose  sons  Jacob  bought 
the  field.  Indeed,  some  five  hundred  years  later  we 
find  (Judg.  ix.  28)  ihe  same  name  meeting  us,  and 
again  connected  with  Shechem  :  *  Serve  the  men 
of  Hamor  (Emmor)  the  father  of  Shechem :  for  why 
should  we  serve  him  ?  *  Wordsworth  believes  Uie 
name  Emmor  (Hamor)  to  have  been  the  heredi- 
tary title  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  as  Pharaoh 
was  in  Egypt,  Caesar  in  Rome,  and  probably 
Candace  in  Ethiopia;  but  apart  from  such  a 
hypothesis,  which  is  doubtful,  how  commonly  in 
royal  dynasties  does  the  same  name  occur  and 
recur  !  We  need  only  instance  in  old  days  Darius 
in  Persia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  Herod  in  Palestine, 
and  in  modern  times  Louis  and  Philippe  in  France, 
Henry  and  George  in  England. 


Chapter  VIII. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Judea  and  Samaria — The  Preaching  of  Christianity 
to  tJu  Gentiles — General  Persecution  of  Saul — The  Acts  of  Philip  the 
Deacon — His  Preaching  in  Samaria — The  Apostles  Peter  and  fohn 
take  part  in  the  Samarian  Mission  —  Philip  baptizes  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch, 


1  AND"*  Saul  was  *  consenting  unto  his  death. 

^tV  And  at  that  time  there  was  *  a  great  persecution  against 
the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  ^  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  *^  Samaria,  except 

2  the  apostles.     And  '  devout  men  -^  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial^ 

3  and  ^  made  great  lamentation  over  him.  As  for  Saul,  *  he  made 
havock  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  '  haling 

4  men  and  women,  committed  tfiem  to  prison.  Therefore  *  they 
that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where*  preaching  the 
word. 

I  Lu.  xii,  58  (Gng.)<    Cp.  Jaa.  ii.  6.  k  Ch.  xi.  19.     So  vcr.  x.    Sec  Mat.  x  23. 


a  Ch.  vii.  58. 
^Ch.  xxiL  ad 
c  Ch.  xi.  19. 
d  See  X  Kings 

xvi.  24 ; 

ch.  L  8. 
e  Lu.  it  as  : 

ch.  ii.  5. 
ySo  ch.  ▼.  6? 

Cp  Job  T 

26  (Gr). 
fi  So  Gen.xxiii. 

a,  1.  xo^  a 

Sam.  ill.  3x. 
h  So  ch.  ix.  X, 

X3,  ax,  xxii 

4,  X9,  xxvi. 

9-rx ;  1  Cor. 

XV.  9 ;  Gal. 

i.  13 ;  Phil 

lu.  6;  ilim 

i   «3 


'  And  on  that  day  there  was 


*  went  about 


XIV. 

X  I,  xxviiL  6. 
zo 
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5  Then  '  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  /Ver.  ad.  ch. 

via   jjly  XXL.    o 

6  Christ  unto  them.  '"And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  iwCp.jo.iv.»8 
heed  unto  those  things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing 

7  the  miracles  which  he  did.  For  *  unclean  spirits,  ''crying  with  ^SoMk.  xvi. 
loud  voice,  came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  thcm:^  *soMat.v;ii. 
and  many  taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were  healed.    iii.'ix,v.  7;' 

I  -U.  IV.  4 1 

8,9  And  there  was  ^  great  joy  in  that  city.     But  there  was  a  certain    «•  »■ 
man,  called  Simon,  which  beforetime  in  the  same  city  'used    Secjo.xvi. 
sorcery,  and     bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  'giving  out  ^sover. xx; 

10  that  himself  was  some  great  one:  To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  cp.Mai.iu  5. 
'  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  *  This  man  is  the  great    ^^^^  ^{*^. 

11  power  of  God.*     And  to  him  they  "had  regard,*  because  that  ^aJjchlvV 

12  of  long  time  he  had  ''bewitched  them  with  'sorceries.      But  '^^^sJTji. 
when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  '^the  things  concerning  ^s^'L 
the  kingdom  of  God,*  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  ^y*J^^ 

13  baptized,  both  men  and  women.    Then  Simon  himself  believed  «,^^.i.  3. 
also:  and  when  he  was  baptized,  he  *  continued  with  Philip,  j:Ch.x7(Gk.). 
and  ''wondered,  beholding  tlie  miracles  and  signs  zvhich  were 

done. 

14  Now  when  ^the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  J'y*'-  «•.. 

^  *  "*  M  Lu.  xxii.  8 ; 

Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them    ch.uui,etc, 

•^  IV.  i^,  19.    ■ 

15  Peter  and  John  :  Who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  ''^";^,^ 

16  them, 'that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost:  (For  *as  yet  ^ctu^^s**** 
he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  :  only  ^  they  were  baptized  in    ^^\j^ 

17  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.) '     Then  *^  laid  they  their  hands  on    fj^*5f' 

18  them,  and  'they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.     And  when  Simon  '^H^bfw.l' 
saw  that  through  laying  on*  of  the  apostles'  hands  'the  Holy  ^vS^jTU^ 

19  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  money.  Saying.  Give  me  also^^'*,^' £^ 
this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the  ^cp*Mii!x.8. 

20  Holy  Ghost  But  Peter  said  unto  him,  -^  Thy  money '  perish  with  In^^x'^' 
thee,  because  ''thou  hast  thought  that  *the  gift  of  God  may  be    "^^^S^h. 

2!  purchased  "  with  money.     Thou  hast  neither 'part  nor  lot  in    gl  soS! 

this  matter:"  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  ^SoDkniy.a;; 

22- Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,**  *if /Sce^BiiV/'*' 

23  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.     For    qpfkai. 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  '  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  **  the  i«iS?Hl^ 

24  bond  of  iniquity."     Then  answered  Simon,  and  said,  *  Pray  ye  »»so ex  vUi. 

8,  a8,  IX   aS, 
X.  17.     Sec 

•  According  to  the  reading  of  the  older  authorities^  the  words  would  run.    J**-  ^-  '^ 
'  for  many  of  them  who  had  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  came  out. 

*  According  to  the  more  aticient  authorities y  *  The  power  of  God  that  is  called 
Great.'  •  And  they  gave  heed  to  him 

*  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

'  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus  ^  through  the  imposition 

•  literally,  •  Thy  silver.' 

^®  thou  thoughtest  that  thou  couldest  purchase  the  gift  of  God 
**  in  Uiis  word         **  According  to  the  older  authorities,  *and  pray  the  Lord.* 
^*  Some  would  translate  here,  *  I  perceive  that  thou  wilt  yet  fall  into  the  gall 
of  bitterness,  and  into  the  bond  of  iniquity.' 
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to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which  ye  have 

25  spoken  come  upon  me.     And  they,  when  they  had  **  testified  *^^"  *'''•• 
and  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 

-^  preached  the  gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  ^Yf*^^^'^^ 

dec  Cllt   ••   0* 

26  And  ''the  angel **  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  *' Philip,  saying,    cp.;o.iv.38; 

Cii«  ix«  3^** 

Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  ?Seech.xii.7. 

27  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  '  which  is  desert."     And  he  arose  *Cp.zcph.u.4. 
and  went:  and  behold,  'a  man  of  Ethiopia,  "an  eunuch  ''of  /SceZeph.iu. 
great  authority  under  Candace  queen  of  the  '^Ethiopians,  who    ^fp»-V- 
had  '  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  ^  had  come  to  Jerusalem    xx^viL  ^. 

28  for  to  worship.  Was  returning,  and  sitting  in  his  chariot  read  «'S«e » King* 

29  Esaias "  the  prophet.     Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  -^Sjl^j*' 

30  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot  And  Philip  ran  thither^''  •^^^^"^jj"- 
to  hintf  and  heard  him  read  the  prophet  Esaias,"  and  said,    *i*;^y^^ 

31  '  Understandest   thou"   what   thou   readest.^     And   he   said,  «aCor. iu  a 
**  How  can  I,  except  some  man  *°  should  *  guide  me  ?    And  ^  he  «  See  Rom.  x. 

32  desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him.  The  ^johnxviis 
place  of  the  scripture  which  he  read**  was  this,  '^  He  was  led    33;  aKin^i 

X    IS* 

as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb"  before  his  rfcuedfrom 

^  b  »  Isa.  liii.  7, 8 

33  shearer,  so  opened  he  not*'  his  mouth:  In  his  humiliation  his 
judgment  was  taken  away:  and  who  shall  declare  his  genera- 

34  tion?  for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth.    And  the  eunuch 
answered  Philip,  and  said,  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the 

35  prophet  this  ?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  .^**     Then  Philip 
'opened  his  mouth,  and  -^ began  at  the  same  ^ scripture,"  and  /SecMat.v.a. 

36  *  preached  unto  him  Jesus.  And  as  they  went  on  ///^/r  way,  gs^'e^x^u 
they  came  unto  a  certain  water:  and  the  eunuch  said,"  See,    as. ' 

,  k  See  ch.  v.  4a. 

37  here  is  water;  what  doth  'hinder  me  to  be  baptized?  And  iSeechix.47. 
Philip  said,  *  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest  *Mk.xvi.  i6. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  '  Jesus  Christ  is  ""the  /Mat.i.  «8. 

f       •  o 

38  Son  of  God."  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  '"sSiSitlx^v! 
and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  «i&.x  Kings 

xviu.  xa 

39  eunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him.     And  when  they  were  come  up  ^ver.s.  * 
out  of  the  water,    the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,    ▼•'• 
that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more:  and  he  went  07i  his  way  **  >•  ^- «•  ?». «• 

^  1^  94,  XI.  II, 

40  *  rejoicing.  But  Philip  was  found  at  -^Azotus:  and  passing  «».  is*,  jvih. 
through,  he  '  preached  in  all  the  cities,"  till  he  came  to  ^  Cesarea.    »*"»•  «3»  33. 

XXV.  If  4t  **» 


"  But  an  angel  "  or  *  the  same  is  desert.* 

"  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  reading  Isaiah  the  prophet  "  omit  *  thither.* 

"  reading  Isaiah  the  prophet  *'  Understandest  thou  then 

*®  some  one  **  which  he  was  reading  **  is  dumb 

*^  so  he  openeth  not  **  omit  *  man.' 

**  from  this  passage  of  scripture  **  and  the  eunuch  saith 

*^  The  whole  of  this  verse  (37)  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  older  authorities. 

*®  for  he  went  on  his  way 

2*  OKy  better,  *  he  preached  the  gospel  in  all  the  cities.* 
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General  Persecution  of  the  Church  by  Saul^  1-4. 

Ver.  I.  And  Saul  was  conBenting  nnto  his 
death.  These  words  were  no  doubt  often  heard 
by  Luke  from  the  Paul  of  later  days,  for  we  find 
them  repeated  by  the  missionary  apostle  himself 
years  after  (Acts  xxii.  20).  They  serve  here  to 
mtroduce  ihe  narrative  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen. 

At  that  time.  The  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  words  is  the  best :  *  On  that  day,*  for  it  sets 
before  us  a  clearer  picture  of  what  then  took  place. 
Returning  from  the  scene  of  blood,  Saul,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  jealous  Sanhedrim,  at 
once  commenced  his  savage  work,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  little  flour^ing  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem was  dispersed. 

They  were  all  scattered  abroad.  Thb  expres- 
sion should  not  be  understood  literally;  but  as 
many  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  amounting 
at  this  time  to  some  thousands,  obliged  by  the 
violence  of  the  persecution  to  leave  the  city, 
betook  themselves  to  a  distance,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  various  congregations  for  a  time 
were  dispersed,  and  also  that  the  elaborate  organi- 
zation of  charity  alluded  to  in  chap.  ii.  44,  45, 
iii.  34,  35,  and  especially  in  vL  1-3,  was  broken 
up.  This  partial  dispersion  of  the  new  sect, 
this  breaking  up  of  their  organization,  is  roughly 
designated  by  the  words,  *  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad.' 

Except  the  apoetles.  But  while  many  left  the 
city,  the  apostles  remained  :  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  veneration  with  which  the  people  had 
now  long  regarded  these  teachers,  who  had  worked 
so  many  and  such  beneficent  works  in  their  midst, 
.preserved  them  from  violence.  But  whether  or 
no  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  they  felt  they  had 
no  right  to  quit  the  holy  city,  which  they  regarded 
as  their  post  of  duty.  There  is  an  old  tradition 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  '  Preaching  of  Peter,' 
that  our  Lord  once  said  to  the  apostles,  *  If  any  one 
of  Israel  wishes  to  repent,  and  through  My  name 
to  believe  in  God,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
After  twelve  years,  go  ye  forth  into  the  world,  lest 
any  one  say.  We  have  not  heard.'  See  also 
Eusebius,  //.  E,  v.  18. 

Ver.  2.  And  devout  men.  In  spite  of  the 
terror  caused  by  the  execution  of  Stephen,  and 
the  persecution  which  immediately  followed,  some 
pious  Jews — for  this  is  probably  what  is  meant 
oy  the  term  'devout  men — were  found  reverently 
to  bury  the  martyr's  disfigured  Ixxly :  these, 
though  not  professedly  followers  of  Jesus,  still  as 
inquirers,  had  listened  with  admiration  to  the 
brave  and  eloquent  deacon. 

ICade  great  lamentation  over  him.  Chrysos- 
tom  remarks  that  Stephen's  own  dying  words 
were  his  noblest  funeral  oration  :  '  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.'  There  is  a  curious 
legend  repeated  by  Baronius,  that  Gamaliel,  as  a 
secret  Christian,  gave  the  body  of  f  e  martyred 
Stephen  sepulture  in  his  own  villa  garden,  and 
that  subsequently  he  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb. 

Ver.  3.  As  for  Sanl,  he  made  havock  of 
the  chnioh.  We  gather  some  notion  respecting 
the  extreme  severity  of  this  first  persecution,  from 
casual  expressions  in  the  Acts,  and  from  the 
cpbtles  of  him  who,  during  these  terrible  days, 
acted  as  chief  inquisitor:  'Thinking  that  he 
ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 


Jesus  of  Nazareth  ...  in  Jerusalem  ...  he  shut 
up  many  of  the  saints  in  prison '  (Acts  xxvi.  9,  10). 
And  not  only  did  men  thus  suffer  at  his  hands, 
but  women  also,  a  fact  three  times  repeated  as 
great  aggravation  of  his  cruelty  (Acts  viii.  3,  ix.  2, 
xxii.  4).  These  persecuted  people  were  scourged 
— 'often*  scourged — in  many  synagogues  (Acts 
xxvi.  10).  Nor  was  Stephen  the  only  one  who 
suffered  death,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Apostle 
Paul's  own  confession  (Acts  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  10). 
Every  possible  effort  he  used  to  make  them 
blaspheme  that  holy  Name  whereby  they  were 
called  (Acts  xxvi.  11 ;  Gal.  i.  23).  His  fame  as 
an  inquisitor  was  notorious  far  and  wide ;  even  in 
Damascus,  Ananias  had  heard  how  much  evil  he 
had  done  to  the  saints  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 
He  was  known  there  '  as  he  that  destroyed  them 
which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem '  (Acts  ix. 
13-21.  See,  too.  Gal.  L  13  ;  Phil.  iii.  6 ;  i  Tim. 
i.  13 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  9). 

Ver.  4.  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  bitter  persecution 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  the  Saviour's 
words :  '  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judca  and  in  Samaria.' 
TertuUian's  famous  saying,  '  The  blood  of  the 
martvrs  is  the  seed  of  Christians,'  is  first  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  these  earliest  missionaries, 
in  the  days  that  followed  the  death  of  Stephea 
Persecution  and  trouble  only  served  to  make  thcni 
more  earnest  in  their  Master's  cause.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  proclaimed  the  faith,  and  the  joy- 
ful tidings  concerning  the  Redeemer  and  His 
work.  Some  of  the  *  dispersed '  carried  the  mes- 
sage as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  19).  Some  probably  travelled  even  to 
Rome  and  Italy,  for  Rom.  xvi.  7  makes  mention 
of  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  were  also  in  Christ 
before  Paul's  own  conversion. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  done  by  these  per- 
secuted banished  ones,  the  writer  of  the  'Acts* 
gives  us  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them, — Philip 
the  deacon,  known  as  the  evangelist. 

The  Acts  of  Philip  the  Dfocon.— Philip  preaches 
in  SamatiOf  vers.  $-13* 

Ver.  5.  Then  Philip.  This  famous  missionary 
is  the  second  named  in  the  list  of  the  seven 
deacons  (Acts  vi.  5),  Stephen  being  the  first.  It 
may  easily  be  assumed  that  the  persecution  would 
be  especially  directed  against  the  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  martyred  Stephen ;  and  these 
seven  seem,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  from  the 
time  of  their  official  appointment,  to  have  taken  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. Philip  is  called  the  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8), 
where  he  is  also  mentioned  as  being  married,  and 
having  four  daughters — virgins  who  prophesied. 
The  title  of  evangelist,  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  who,  outside  the 
holy  city,  proclaimed  the  Evangel,  good  news  of 
Christ. 

Went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria.  Philip 
appears  at  once  to  have  gone  down  to  this  old  city, 
once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Built  originally 
by  King  Omri,  father  of  Ahab,  it  remained  the 
chief  city  of  Israel  while  that  kingdom  endured. 
In  B.C.  719,  Shalmanescr,  king  of  Assyria,  took  it 
after  a  two  years'  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
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It  never  regained  anything  of  its  old  importance 
until  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  restored 
it  to  its  ancient  splendour,  changing  its  name  to 
Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus ;  the  new  city  was,  how- 
ever, still  often  called  by  its  old  name  Samaria 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xx.  6.  2). 

Ver.  6.  And  the  people  with  one  acooid  gave 
heed.  The  visit  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sychar  (St.  John  iv.)  help 
us  to  understand  the  warm  welcome  which  Philip 
received  among  these  Samaritans. 

Ver.  7.  Crying  with  loud  voice.  Not  with 
indignation,  because  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  unhappy  victims,  but  testifying  to  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  whose  almighty  Name  they 
were  compelled  to  obey.  The  expressions  used  in 
this  account  of  the  healing  of  demoniacs  evidently 
supposes  the  reader  to  l)e  acquainted  with  such 
cases  in  the  history  of  Christ.  St.  Luke,  the  pre- 
sumed writer,  or  at  least  reviser  of  the  'Acts,*  in 
this  book  never  employs  the  term  ^mtfi.iua,  demons^ 
in  speaking  of  the  'possessed,*  although  in  his 
Gospel  he  employs  it  oftener  than  any  of  the 
evangelists  ;  and  from  this  Bengel  infers  that  the 
power  of  possession  was  feebler  after  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Ver.  9.  A  certain  man,  called  Simon,  which 
beforetime  in  the  same  city  used  sorcery.  We 
have  here  a  description  of  the  first  collision  be- 
tween the  unreality  and  imposture  in  the  outside 
world,  and  the  earnestness  and  single-heartedness 
of  the  little  community  who  loved  the  name  of 
Jesus.  The  person  called  Simon,  commonly 
known  as  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician,  was  not 
an  uncommon  figure  in  the  history  of  this  period. 
Such  a  one  we  meet  with  again  in  Elymas  at  the 
court  of  the  Roman  governor,  Sergius  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii.).  Such  a  one  was  the  famous  impostor 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  flourished  in  the  same 
century.  An  advanced  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, especially  of  chemistry,  gave  these  clever 
unscrupulous  characters  a  strange  power  and 
influence  over  men's  minds,  an  influence  they 
constantly  used  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Simon  seems  to  have  been  really  impressed  with 
the  miracles  performed  by  Philip,  and  at  once 
perceived  that  these  wonder-works  were  of  a  very 
different  order  from  those  which  his  superior 
knowledge  of  natural  science  enabled  him  to  per- 
form. He  never  seems  to  have  comprehended 
the  source  whence  proceeded  Philip's  awful  power. 
He  attributed  it  simply  to  a  dcei>er  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  thought  the  key  to  the 
art  was,  of  course,  to  be  bought.  His  mistake 
and  discomfiture  are  related  in  the  following 
verses.  Bitterly  annoyed  at  the  result  of  his 
collision  with  the  followers  of  Jesus,  it  is  probable 
that  this  unhappy  man  at  once  turned  his  great 
powers  [for  these  undoubtedly  he  possessed  in  no 
mean  degree]  to  oppose  the  growing  influence 
of  the  little  Church.  His  evil  work  was  crowned 
with  no  small  measure  of  success,  for  in  the  records 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  among  the 
many  false  teachers  who  sprang  up,  Simon  Magus 
is  invested  with  a  mysterious  importance,  'as  the 
great  Heresiarch,  the  open  enemy  of  the  apostles, 
inspired,  it  would  seem,  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  to 
countermine  the  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  found 
a  school  of  error  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
God.*  In  the  treatise.  Against  Heresies^  a  work 
now  generally  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  bishop  of 


Portus,  near  Rome,  about  A.D.  218-235,  we  find 
a  general  outline  of  the  principles  of  Simon  Magus 
and  his  school.  Some  account  also  is  given  in 
the  same  treatise  of  the  Great  Announcement 
{at9r$fa^it  fitydXn),  a  writing  compiled  from  the 
oral  teaching  of  Simon,  by  one  of  his  immediate 
followers  :  in  this  compilation  the  revelation  with 
which  he  declared  he  was  entrusted  is  set  forth, 
and  the  work  and  Person  of  Christ  are  disparaged 
and  set  aside.  See  Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  chap, 
iv.,  and  Ewald,  Aden  Geschkhte^  pp.  120,  122. 
Simon  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Gnosticism. 

Qiying  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one. 
According  to  Justin  Martyr,  Simon  pretended  that 
he  was  God,  above  all  principality  and  power. 
Jerome  relates  that  he  said,  '  1  am  the  Sbn  of 
God,'  'the  Paraclete,'  'the  Almighty,*  etc  Such 
bold  assertions  as  these  related  by  Justin  Martyr 
and  Jerome  were  no  doubt  made  subsequently  to 
his  collison  with  Peter  and  Philip.  Exasperated 
by  his  repulse,  and  the  exposure  he  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  these  believers  in  Christ,  envious 
too  of  their  powers  and  'also  of  the  consideration 
which  they  enjoyed  with  so  manv  of  the  people, 
he  endeavoured,  by  assuming  the  titles  of  the 
Master  of  Peter  and  Philip,  to  win  something 
of  the  power  they  possessed,  and  which  he 
coveted. 

Ver.  10.  To  whom  they  all  gave  heed.  Men 
in  that  age  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deluded 
by  the  pretensions  of  false  prophets,  as  Neander 
well  observes :  '  At  that  time  an  indefinite  long- 
ing after  a  new  voice  from  heaven — a  strange,  rest- 
less feeling  in  men's  minds,  such  as  usually  goes 
before  mighty  changes  in  the  history  of  men,  was 
spread  abroad ;  this  vague,  anxious  feeling  be- 
wildered and  deceived  many*  (from  Neander's 
Plantings  vol.  i.). 

From  the  least  to  the  greatest.  That  is  to  say, 
men  and  women  of  all  aoes,  young  as  well  as  old, 
were  ready  to  listen  to  him. 

Ver.  II.  He  had  bewitched  them  with  sor- 
ceries. Professor  Westcott  suggests  'that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  magi- 
cal arts  universally  attributed  to  Simon  and  his 
followers  admit  of  a  physical  explanation.  In  his 
school,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look  for  an  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  nature  *  {^Hist*  of  the  Canon, 
chap.  iv.  sect.  i.  note,  p.  301). 

Ver.  12.  But  when  they  belieyed  Philip  .  .  . 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women. 
*  Philip,'  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  observes  {Gala- 
tians,  i3issertation  lii.),  'carried  into  practice  the 
doctrine  which  Stephen  preached  and  for  which 
he  died.*  '  Stephen  was  the  first  to  look  sted- 
fastly  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished,  to 
sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  and 
the  Temple  worship,  and  to  claim  for  the  Gospel 
unfettered  liberty  and  universal  rights.*  Philip,  by 
preaching  to  and  then  baptizing  a  number  of  Sama- 
ritans who  believed,  was  the  founder  of  the  earliest 
Gentile  congregation.  The  first  stones  of  the 
Church  of  the  Gentiles  were  laid  by  those  men  who 
were  dispersed  when  the  persecution  *  arose  about 
Stephen.* 

Ver.  13.  Then  Simon  himself  belieyed  also: 
and  when  he  was  baptized.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  unhappy  man  was  simply  moved 
by  the  persuasion  that  Philip  was  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  himself,  though  no  doubt  this  thou^t 
influenced  him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
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the  fact  that  Philip's  Master  was  in  some  way  or 
other  the  long-looked-for  Messiah.  Still  he  only 
admitted  this  belief  as  a  matter  of  history ;  it  had 
no  effect,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  on  his  life,  his 
heart  all  the  while,  though  receiving  the  historic 
fact,  remaining  utterly  unchanged  an'd  hardened. 

TTu  Sanctum  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  is  ipiien 
to  the  IVork  of  Philip  among  the  Samaritans. 
—  The  Samarian  Mission  of  Peter  and  John^ 

14-25- 
Ver.  14.  Now  when  the  apoetles  which  were 
at  JemBaiem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received 
t^  word  of  God.  To  formally  sanction  thb  work 
of  Philip  in  Samaria,  and  the  subsequent  general 
admission  of  the  Samarian  people  into  the  Church 
of  the  Master,  was  for  the  College  of  Apostles  in 
Jerusalem  no  slight  matter,  for  it  signified  a  com- 
plete breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  of  preju- 
dice, behind  which  the  orthodox  Jew  had  rigidly 
entrenched  himself.  We  can  hardly  understand 
now  what  a  painful  struggle  it  must  have  been  for 
pious  Jews  like  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  John 
to  concede  that  even  the  hated  Samaritan  had  a 
rij;ht  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven — that  the  bitterly 
hated,  the  *  accursed  people,*  as  they  deemed  them, 
might  join  the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  same  terms 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  And  yet  this  is 
what  the  College  of  Apostles  conceded  when  they 
sent  two  of  their  most  distinguished  meml^ers  to 
1  ly  hands  on  the  baptized  of  Samaria.  *  He  who 
eats  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan,*  says  the  Talmud, 

*  is  as  one  who  eats  swine's  flesh.  This  accursed 
people  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.'  To  be  a  Samaritan,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
austere  Jew,  was  to  have  a  devil  (John  viii.  48). 

They  sent  onto  them  Peter  and  John.  In 
accordance  with  the  Master's  first  mission,  when 
He  called  the  Twelve  unto  Him,  and  began  to 
send  them  forth  by  two  and  two  (Mark  vi.  7),  so 
we  find  two  together,  Peter  and  John,  in  the 
Temple  (Acts  iii.  i);  so  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  are  associated  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles ;  so  later  we  find  together  Paul  and  Silas 
(Acts  XV.  40)  and  Barnabas  and  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

John  is  not  mentioned  after  this  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Vers.  15-17.  On  the  whole  question  of  this 
laying  on  of  the  apostles*  hands  in  Samaria,  see  the 
Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  16.  For  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none 
of  them.  It  has  been  often  asked  whether  this 
was  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  faith  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. Nothing,  however,  in  the  history  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  followed  by  many  modem 
commentators,  supplies  the  most  probable  answer  : 

*  Philip  could  not  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost,  becau>e 
he  was  not  an  apostle.*  The  plain  truth  seems 
to  be :  none  but  the  apostles  were  empowered  to 
bestow  this  mighty  gift.  The  early  cessation  of 
miraculous  power  in  the  Church  is  discussed  briefly 
in  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
The  special  duty  of  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
baptized,  up  to  this  time  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  apostles.  It  appears  subsequently  to  have 
passed  to  the  Episcopal  order,  which,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  undoubtedly  arose  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  but  while  the  solemn  right 
to  lay  hands  on  the  baptized,  and  thus  formally 
to  invoke  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  inherited  by  the  bishops  from  the  apostles,  it 


does  not  seem  that  the  power  of  working  miracles 
was  ever  communicated  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
by  any  save  the  apostles  themselves. 

Ver.  18.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  thxongb 
laying  on  of  the  apostles*  hands  the  Holy  Ohost 
was  given.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  in 
this  case  plainly  visible.  The  laying  on  of  the 
apostles'  hands  conferred  something  more  than  the 
inward  spiritual  grace ;  outward  miraculous  gifts 
of  some  kind  or  other  were  plainly  bestowed. 
The  covetousness  of  Simon  was  excited  by  the 
sight  of  this  strange  power.  He  had  watched 
Philip  perform  miracles,  but  never  until  he  stood 
by  John  and  Peter  had  he  conceived  it  possible 
that  this  power  was  transferable. 

He  offered  them  money.  His  heart  was  utterly 
unmoved.  His  sordid,  grasping  nature  remained 
unchanged,  though  he  had  heard  the  burning 
words  of  the  missionaries  of  Jesus.  He  simply 
looked  on  John  and  Peter  as  magicians  far  supe- 
rior  to  himself,  as  men  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  even  than  Philip,  whose  works 
he  had  been  admiring  and  wondering  at.  He 
supposed  the  secret  of  these  men,  like  everything 
else  Simon  knew  of  in  this  world,  was  to  be  pur- 
chased withhold  and  silver. 

Ver.  20.  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.  This 
is  no  curse  or  imprecation  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
for  in  ver.  22  we  find  the  apostle  exhorting  the 
would-be  magician  to  repentance.  It  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  strong  abhorrence  which  an 
honest,  righteous  man  would  feel  at  such  a  miser- 
able misconception  of  God's  ways  of  workinv:. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reminder  to  repent- 
ance in  ver.  22,  it  is  an  awful  prediction  of  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  covetous  man  if  his  heart 
remain  unchanged.  Gold  and  silver  would  perish 
in  the  end.  Equally  valueless  and  perishable  would 
be  the  Life  of  an  unrighteous  man.  The  corrup- 
tible nature  of  that  gold  and  silver  which  man 
prizes  so  dearly  seems  to  have  been  ever  in  St. 
Peter's  mind,  and  to  have  entered  continually  into 
his  arguments.  See  I  Pet.  i.  7,  18;  and  on  the 
fatal  covetousness  of  false  teachers,  perhaps  the 
followers  of  this  same  unhappy  man,  see  2  Pet. 


n.  3,  and  Acts  iii.  6. 
Tl 


?he  gift  of  God.  *  You  thought  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  be  bought.  Learn  it  is  a  free  gift, 
bestowed  when  and  luhere  the  Eternal  chooses. ' 

Ver.  21.  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter.  More  accurately  rendered  'in  this 
word' — that  is  to  say,  one  whose  heart  is  given 
up,  as  is  yours,  to  covetousness  and  greed  of  gain, 
has  no  share  in  the  word  or  doctrine  which  we 
teach,  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  way  and 
manner  of  the  inward  and  outward  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Thy  neart  is  not  right.  Is  not  sincere,  as  God 
sees  it. 

Ver.  22.  If  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  be  forgiven  thee.  The  words  *  if  perhaps'' 
were  uttere<l  owing  to  the  very  grave  character  of 
the  sin  which  St.  Peter  believed  the  impostor  magi- 
cian to  have  been  tjuilty  of.  The  apostle  was 
ignorant  whether  the  state  of  heart  which  prompted 
such  a  request  as  Simon's  was  capable  of  true 
repentance,  but  he  doubtless  spoke  these  grave, 
solemn  words  to  stir  up  any  feelings  of  remorse 
which  might  still  be  lingering  in  that  hard,  covet- 
ous heart.  Alford's  comment  here  is  a  weighty 
one :  *  This  verse  is  important  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  John  xx.  23,   **  Whose  soever  sins  ye 
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remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,"  etc,  as 
showing  how  completely  the  apostles  themselves 
referred  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to,  and  left  it  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  God,  and  not  to  their  own 
delegated  power  of  absolution.* 

Ver.  23.  For  I  perceive  that  thon  art  in  the 
gall  of  UttemesB,  and  in  the  hond  of  iniquity. 
St.  Peter  here  gives  the  reason  why  he  doubts  the 
possibility  of  forgiveness.  It  was  not  that  he 
conceived  it  possible  that  God  would  ever  refuse 
pardon  to  any  really  penitent  sinner,  no  matter 
how  deeply  such  a  one  might  have  sinned,  but 
that  he  feared  Simon's  heart  was  full  of  bitter  hate 
for  his  Master's  blessed  Gospel,  and  that  his  life 
was  bound  by  the  chain  of  sin. 

Ver.  24.  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that 
none  of  these  things  which  ye  have  spoken  come 
upon  me.  So  Pharaoh  entreated  Moses  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  Eternal  (Ex.  viii.  29,  ix.  28, 
X.  17),  and  yet  hardened  his  heart  afterwards. 
Bengel  observes  here  :  *  He  confesses  his  fear  of 
punishment,  not  horror  of  guilt.*  The  history  of 
the  Acts  never  refers  again  to  this  episode ;  so,  as 
far  as  the  New  Testament  records  are  concerned, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  or  no  St.  Peter's 
solemn  words  had  any  effect  on  the  subsequent 
life  and  conduct  of  Simon.  '  Ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, however,  takes  up  the  story  of  the  unhappy 
life.  This  gifted  but  deeply  erring  man  seems, 
after  his  meeting  with  the  apostles,  to  have  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  He  persevered  in  his  dark 
pursuits,  and  soon  became  notorious  as  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  .  .  .  returned  to  Jemsa- 
lem.  They — that  is,  John  and  Peter — now  left 
Philip  to  pursue  his  work  alone,  and  returned  to 
the  capital  city. 

Ana  preached  the  gospel  in  many  villages  of 
the  Samaritans.  On  their  way  back  to  their  own 
home,  the  two,  deeply  moved  at  the  ready  recep- 
tion of  the  Word  by  this  hitherto  despised  people, 
remembered  how  their  Master,  looking  forward 
in  His  Divine  foreknowledge  to  such  an  hour  as 
this,  had  beheld  these  very  fields  of  Samaria 
*  white  already  to  harvest,'  the  harvest  of  the  Lord 
(John  iv.  35).  With  these  words  of  the  Redeemer 
ringing  in  their  ears,  John  and  Peter  continued  in 
many  a  Samaritan  village  the  good  work  of  Philip, 
and  as  they  journeyed  on  to  Jerusalem  kept  on 
proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God  among  the 
homes  of  the  Samaritan  people.  *  The  same  John,* 
be  it  remembered,  *  who  once  wished  for  fire  to 
come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  these  very 
people,  now  preached  to  them  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
He  had  since  that  time  learned  much  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  Then  he  knew  not  what  spirit  he  was 
of,  but  now  he  was  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  was  a  different  kind  of  fire  which  he  now  prayed 
might  descend  from  heaven  upon  these  Samaritans 
—the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  (Gloag). 

The  Acts  of  Philip  the  Deacon, — Episode  of  the 
Conversion   and  Baptism  of  the   Ethiopian 
Eunuch f    the    Treasurer    of  the    Queett    of 
Ethiopia^  26-40. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  nnto 
Philip.  The  more  accurate  rendering,  *But  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,*  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  Among 
the  strange  and  supernatural  manifestations  which 
accompanied  the  laying  of  the  first  stones  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  visible  manifestation  of  angels 


is  not  the  least  remarkable.  It  was  no  special 
minister  of  the  great  King  in  thb  case,  as  we  read 
of  in  the  announcement  to  Zacharias  the  priest 
and  Mary  the  virgin  (Luke  i.  19-26),  but  simply 
one  of  the  army  of  Heaven.  For  other  instances 
of  this  visible  mmistering  on  the  part  of  angels  in 
these  first  days,  see  Acts  i.  10,  v.  19,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxviii.  ^3.  There  is  no  hint  given  here  that  this 
appearance  took  place  in  a  dream  or  a  vision. 
The  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  here  simply  relates  the 
actual  appearance  of  an  angelic  being  to  Philip. 

Unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem 
nnto  Gaza,  which  is  desert  Gaza  was  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  mentioned 
with  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  before  their 
destruction  (Gen.  x.  19).  It  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Philistines,  and  in  later  years  was  of  great 
importance  as  a  frontier  fortress,  and  the  key  to 
Eg^t  on  the  south  and  to  S3nria  on  the  north. 

After  many  sieges  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
we  hear  of  it  frequently  during  the  Crusades.  It 
still  exists  under  the  changed  name  of  Ghuzzeh, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  15,000. 

The  exact  application  of  the  words,  '  which  is 
desert,'  has  given  rise  to  much  argument.  Some 
suppose  the  words  refer  to  the  deserted  state  of 
Gaza,  as  though  it  were  uninhabited.  Another 
view  prefers  to  understand  the  expression  in  a 
moral  sense :  '  This  is  desert,*  being  the  angel's 
reason  for  Philip  being  sent  to  eMingelise  this 
region,  in  which  the  light  of  truth  seemed  hope- 
lessly dimmed ;  but  the  iiimple  meaning  of  the  words 
gives  the  best  sense.  There  were  several  roads 
which  led  to  Gaza,  and  the  aneel  carefully  pointed 
out  one  of  them  to  Philip  as  the  way  by  which  he 
was  to  go,  knowing  that  he  would  thus  meet  the 
Ethiopian;  so  the  heavenly  messenger  directed 
him  to  choose  that  particular  road  which,  after 
passing  Hebron,  led  through  a  desolate,  solitary 
country.  In  other  words,  he  said,  *Go  to  Gaza 
by  the  desert  road.* 

Ver.  27.  A  man  of  Ethiopia.  This  man  was 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  but  most  probably  was  a  heathen  convert 
to  Judaism,  and  now  was  returning  home  from  a 

f)ilgrimage  to  the  chief  shrine  of  his  adopted  re- 
igion.      We  know  that  at  this  time  there  were 
many  Tews  in  Ethiopia. 

Under  Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  Can- 
dace  was  the  ordinary  name  of  the  female  rulers 
of  Meroc,  the  north  part  of  Ethiopia.  Eusebius, 
y/.  E,  ii.  I,  writing  some  three  hundred  years 
later,  tells  us  that  even  in  his  days  the  custom 
still  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  of  the  supreme  power 
l)eing  held  by  a  female  ruler.  The  title  Candace 
was  the  customary  title  of  the  sovereign,  as 
Pharaoh  had  been  m  Egypt,  and  Caesar  continued 
to  be  in  Rome. 

Ver.  28.  Bead  Esaias  the  prophet.  He  was  re- 
turning home,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sanctuary, 
the  wonders  of  which  he  had  just  been  beholding, 
and  whose  strange,  glorious  history  had  so  deeply 
interested  him,  and  was  reading  the  mystic  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Probably  the  passage  he  was  meditating  on  was 
one  of  those  to  which  his  attention  had  been  just 
called  in  Jerusalem  as  referring  to  the  sufferings 
of  Messiah,  concerning  whom  so  many  strange, 
mysterious  sayings  were  then  current  in  the  holy 
city  connected  with  that  now  famous  persecuted 
sect  which  believed  that  the  lately-crucified  Jesus 
was  the  long-promised  anointed  Deliverer.     The 
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icnptpres  he  wa 
of  the  LXX.,  ' 

the  adjicenl  cc 
Rabbis,  that  or 


reading  were  the  Crecit  veision 
ell  known  throughout  Egypt  and 
inlriei.  It  wai  a  maxim  of  the 
a  journey  and  without 


his  judgr 


1  the  words:  'In  hisbumiUatioa, 

ijudgment' — (ha(  is,  the  right  to  jiutJce — 'and 
numonity  were  taken  (oi  withheld)  from  him. 
(Jloagthusenlargesit: 'Jesi 


ipanion,  should  busy  hiniself  in  the  study  of  humble,  a  man  so  poor  anil  insigniGcant,  that  Pilate, 
Ihoush  convinced  of  His  innocence,  thought  it  not 
wonh  while  to  hazard  anylhinc  to  preserve  His  life.' 
Hii  genention  who  bIibU  &clAre  t  But  though 
so  lowly,  so  mean,  so  poor,  was  I^Iis  semblanee 
on  earth,  who  shall  declare  His  generation  ?  It  is 
inetTable  1  for  He  is  the  eternal  Sod  of  God,  be- 


Vers.  30,  31.  Tlndentendeet  thon  whkt  thoa 
nkdestt  The  last  division  of  the  prophecy  or 
Isaiah  contains  a  description  of  the  'servant  of 
the  Lord.'  A  famou.';  enemy  of  Christianity  has 
complained  that  jesus  Christ  broaght  on  His  own 
crucjliiion  by  a  series  of  preconcerted 
merely  togive  the  discipteswho  came  after  Hi 


triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies,  and     simply  taken  away,  as  the  life  of 

especially  to  the  Sjd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  the      ~— -'  --'•■   '-    ' •'•-'  ■—  ' 

eunuch  was  reading  when  Philip  accosted  bim. 

So    clear,  indeed,  here   is  the  correspondence 
between   the    prophecy  and   the  history  of  the 
Passion,  that  in  this  53d  chapter  we  seem  rather 
to  be  reading  a  history  of  the  pas!  than  a  predic- 
tion of  something  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
far  future.    Jews  in  modem  times  have  tried,  but 
with  a  total  «: 
of  the  Lord,'  spokt 
to  Heiekiah,  now 
lo  Jeremiah,   now 
to   Isaiah  himself, 
sometimes   to   thi 
iple   Isitel  col 
lively.  Butsomc 
of   Iheir  best  and 


1  from  the  eurth.    Not 


ati'on  of  K. 
joiomon  Jarchi  in 
the  twelfth  century, 
and  of  R.  Isaac 
Abaibanel  in  the 
fifteenth  century, 
whose  names  stand 
amoiu;  ihe    very   highest   and 

Ver.  32.  The  place  of  Ihe  acrlphiTe  which  be 
rekd  wm  this.  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  t^i  the 
•lAoghlar;  and  like  a  lamb  domh  before  hu 
■hearer,  so  opened  he  not  bia  month.  The 
whole  passage  (vers.  32,  33)  is  taken  almost  ver- 
batim from  the  LXX.  veision  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  8 ; 
the  whole  of  the  section  b  minutely  dcscripli 
the  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  Passion. 
the  first  part  of  il,  found  its  fulfilment 
history  of  Jesus  before  Pilale  and  his  other  judges. 


mortd  might  be,  but  lifted  up  from  tbe  earth — 
referring  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to  tbe 
light  hand  of  the  Faiher,  where  He  was  before. 
And  thus,  though  as  far  us  man's  eye  coold  see 
His  life  among  us  was  poor  and  humble,  its  be- 
ginning and  end  were  alike  incompreheikaible — 
best  described  in  His  sacred  words  addressed  lo 
'  I  came  forth  from 
the  world  ;  again, 
Ihe  Father'  Qda^ 
xvi.  28 ;  and  com- 
pare Goulbarn. 
AcU  tflktDiacBta, 
chap.  vii). 

Ver.  3S-  H-a 
Philip  opaiwd  hk 
month.  An  ori- 
ental expressioo 
which  occura  ordi- 
narily before  grave 
and  we^ty  words 
{see  Acts  i.  34; 
Job  ui,  I,  xxxii. 
10) 

And  began  at 
tlie  Minamiptim, 
sadpn«eh«diuto 
himJeaiu.  Phaip 
showed  the  ttiange 
and  marvellons  cor- 
respondence be- 
tween the  mtuty 
descriptions  of  ttM 
,     ,  and    the    now   well- 

known  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  b^inning;  hit 
inspired  teaching  with  an  exposition  of  the  pat- 
sage  of   Isaiah  which  the   Ethiopian  was   itau 


esteemed  of     Messiah   of   the    prophet 


and  especially  in  His  reply  of  gentle  dignity  ._  . 

man  who  struck  Him  foranswering  the  high  pries', 
and  generally  in  the  brave  patience  of  His  bearing 
throut;bout  the  whole  course  of  His  Passion. 

Ver.  33.  In  hii  hnmiliation  hla  Judgment  was 
-■    n  »w»y.     The  Greek  version  of  Ihe  LXX,, 


Vtr.  36.  A  certain  water.  Eusebius  aitd 
Jerome  point  out  as  the  scene  of  this  bapiiim  a 
fountain  near  Belb-sur,  now  a  village,  Betb-corai, 
not  far  from  Hebron,  tome  twenty  miles  south  of 

This,     Jerusalem. 

n  the  See,  here  ia  water;  what  doth  Uudet  me  lo 
be  baptixed?  A  proof,  says  Wordsworth,  '(hat 
Philip,  in  preaching  Jesus,  had  preached  tbe  ne- 
ilyof  baptism  '  (so  Aug.).    'By  the  expression. 


'Philip  preached  lo  him  Jesus,  SL  Luke  im- 
lics  that  Philip  preached  not  only  what  ii  to  be 
elieved  concerning  Christ,  bnt  what  is  to  be  done 
by  those  who  are  joined  to  the  unity  of  Ihe  body 


from  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading,     of  Christ,  and  so  preached  to  bim  llie  main  p^nU 
translates  Ihe  Hebrew  in  this  passage  with  very     of  Christian  faith  and  duly.' 
— I  freedom.      The    literal    rendering   of   the         Ver.  37.  This 


Hebrew  would  be  :  '  By  oppression  and  a  judichU 
sentence  he  was  dragged  to  punishment ' — that  is 
lo  say,  by  oh  appressive,  tmn^kltota,  jmikial  pro- 
MftAfU'bewat  draped  to  punishment.    llieLXX. 


doctrinal  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  studies  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of 
textual  criticism  haveaftectcd.  The  devout  student 
of  Ihe  word  of  God  fearlessly  accepts  the  eon- 


CHAP.  VIII.] 

elusions  which  result  from 
of  the  varied  evidence  upon  which  Ihc  genuineness 
of  each  passa^  of  Ihe  New  Testament  rests.  The 
result  of  such  study  has  been,  that  scholars  have 
agreed  to  reject  as  undoubtedly  spurious,  here  and 
there,  a  famous  doctrinal  text,  such  as  i  St  John 
V.  7,  to  mark  as  at  least  doablfut  such  a  passa^ 
as  Acts  viii.  37.  The  words  here  arc  found  in 
JrenxDS,  iii.  13  (second  century) ;  Ihey  are  cited  by 
this  father  without  the  least  misgiving.  The  cele- 
brated Codex  E  (Landianus)  of  the  Acts  {sixth 
century)  contains  them,  but  they  appear  b  no  other 
of  the  Uncial  uss.  of  the  'Acts;'  thcyare  found  in 
thePhiloienian  Syriacceilainty,  and  in  iheVulgate, 
etc.  The  Latin  fathers,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  were  all  acquainted  with  it.  It  was 
known  and  certainly  welt  received  in  the  Western 
ot  Latin  Church,  from  Ihe  second  century  down- 
wards, and  afterwards  made  some  way  among  the 
■ .^__.i.  ^..t: J  -  -■-  [sjsee  Scrivener, a™ 


;  very  early  Baptismal 
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Uter  Greek  Codices  and  vr 


Liturgy,  and  thence  copied  by  some  scribe  into  a 
manuscript  of  the  Acts.  Of  recent  commentalon, 
Woidsnorth  declines  to  expunge  them,  and  Bome- 
mann  includes  them  in  brackets ;  but  the  majority 
exclude  them  altogether  from  the  text. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  baptlied  him.  The  comment 
ofGr^ory  of  Nazianzen,  about  A.D.  370-380,  on 
this  veise,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  is  curious  and 
interesting  1  '  Let  me  be  a  Philip,  and  be  thou  a 
minister  of  Candace.  Say,  Here  is  water,  what 
hinderclh  me  to  be  baptized  f  Seize  the  oppor- 
tunity. Though  an  Kihiop  in  body,  be  thou  pure 
in  heart ;  and  do  not  say :  Let  a  bishop  baptize 
me,  and  if  a  presbyter,  let  him  be  unmarried. 
Man  lookelh  on  the  face,  but  God  on  the  heart. 
Any  minister  can  cleanse  you  by  baptism  if  he  i« 
not  alien  from  the  Church.  One  minister  may  be 
of  gold,  another  of  iron,  but  they  are  both  like 
rings  which  have  the  s^  of  Christ.  Let  them 
stamp  on  thee,  who  art  the  wax,  the  image  of  the 
great  King ;  there  may  be  a  difreren[:e  in  the 
metal,  there  is  none  in  the  seal '  (St.  Ureg.  Naiiau- 
len,  Jin  Oration  lelhost  -oiha  dday  thdr Baptitm). 


Ver.  39.  The  Sidrit  of  the  Lord  c»nght  away 
Philip.  These  words  clearly  relate  a  supernatural 
disappearance  of  Philip.  We  possess  instances  of 
a  similar  miraculous  rapture,  in  the  history  of 
Elijah  (I  Kings  xviii.  12  ;  2  Kings  ii.  11),  in  the 
writings  of  Ezekiel,  where  we  read  on  several 
occasions  that  the  Spirit  lifted  him  up  and  look 
him  away  (see  Eiek.  iii.  11).  On  one  occasion 
■the  Spirit'  put  forth  the  form  of  a  hand  and  look 
him  by  a  lock  of  his  head,  and  lifted  him  up 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  brought  him  in 
the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem,  lo  ^e  door  ol 
the  inner  gate.  The  Greek  word  translated 
'caught  away'  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  his  '  rapture '  into  the 
third  heaven  and  into  Paradise — 'caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,'  'caught  up  into  Paradi:.e,' where  he 
heard  the  unspeakable  words  (z  Cor.  xii.  2,4).  The 
same  remarkable  word  is  used  (I  Thess.  iv.  17)  in 
the  description  of  the  Lord's  second  Advent,  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ :  '  We  which 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  "  caught  up  "  together 
with  them  in  the  doudt,  tomeet  the  Lord  in  the  air. ' 


He  went  on  hia  way  Tejoiciog.     The  sudden 

disappearance  of  Philip  seemed  to  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  a  miraculous  assurance  that  Ihe  message 
and  instruction  he  had  received  was  indeed  from 
heaven,  and  thus  strengthened,  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  minister 
of  Candace,  whose  name  was  Tudich,  preached 
the  Gospel  on  bis  return  lo  Ethiopia  with  great 
success,  and  that  his  royal  mistress  was  among 
bis  converts  ;  but  we  possess  no  certain  records  of 
Ihe  conversion  of  any  number  of  the  Ethiopians 
until  the  lime  of  Frumentius  in  the  rei^  of 
Constant  in  e  (fourth  century). 

Ver.  40.  But  Philip  waa  found  at  Aiotiu. 
Azotus,  belter  known  as  Ashdod,  one  of  the 
principal  Philistine  cities,  near  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  site  is  now  marked  by  a  mound  covered  with 
broken  pottery  and  a  few  pieces  of  marble  (see 
I  Sam.  V.  3  ;  Amos  i.  8). 

Till  b«  came  to  Ccaaiea.  Ccesarea  becante 
Philip's  home.  He  probably  made  it  for  many 
years  the  centre  of  missionary  enterprises.  Here, 
after  some  twenty  years,  we  find  him  still,  when 
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Saul,  now  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  welcomed, 
together  with  St.  Luke,  the  reputed  writer  of  these 
'Acts,'  by  this  same  Philip  the  deacon  and  his 
four  prophet  daughters,  as  the  great  and  honoured 
Christian  missionary. 

Casarea  was  distant  about  seventy  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Before  the  days  of  the  great 
Herod,  it  was  merely  a  station  for  vessels.  Herod, 
however,  designed  to  make  it  the  commercial 
capital  of  Palestine ;  he  adorned  it  with  marble 
palaces,  provided  it  with  a  magnificent  har- 
tx)ur,  larger  than  tlie  Pineus  at  Athens,  and 
with  a  vast  quay.  In  the  midst  of  the  new  city 
rose,  on  an  eminence,  the  Temple  of  Cecsar,  with 
statues  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Rome.  With 
slavish  adulation.  King  Herod  named  the  city  after 
his  powerful  patron  Augustus,  Casarea^  under 
whose  mighty  protection  lor  the  present  and  the 
far  future  he  placed  the  new  capital  of  the  old 
Land  of  Promise.  After  Herod's  death,  Csesarea 
became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
the  country.  Here  the  well-known  Procurators 
Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus  held  their 
'courts,*  Here  Paul  was  subsequently  tried  be- 
fore that  brilliant  assembly,  presided  over  by  the 
Roman  governor,  and  King  Agrippa,  and  the 
infamous  Princess  Bernice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  we 
read  of  20,ocx)  Jews  resident  at  Ca^sarea  being 
massacred.  Vespasian  was  saluted  emperor  first 
in  this  place.  In  grateful  memorj',  probably,  of 
thb  circumstance,  he  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colony ;  but  its  prosperity  seems  gradually  to  have 
decayed.  We  hear  of  it  now  and  again  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders,  but  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  fishers'  huts 
now  occupy  the  site  of  this  once  proud  capital. 

Excursus. 

The  Laying  on  of  the  Apostles*  Hands  in 
Samaria— ITS  Influence  on  the  Prac- 
tice OF  the  Christian  Church. 

*  The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was,  after 
they  had  baptized,  to  add  thereunto  imposition  of 
hands  with  effectual  prayer  for  the  illumination 
of  God's  most  Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  and  perfect 
that  which  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  had  begun 
in  baptism '  (Hooker,  EccL  Polity ^  v.  66).  This 
ordinance  was  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  as  related  in  this  passage,  and  also  in 
Acts  xix.  6  ;  see  abo  Heb.  vi.  2. 

It  was  no  new  custom ;  it  had  ever  l)een  practised 
in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus 
Israel,  when  he  blessed  Ephraim  and  Manasscs,  laid 
his  hands  upon  their  heads  and  prayed  (Gen. 
xlviii.  14).  Thus  Moses  ordained  Joshua  to  be 
his  successor  (Num.  xxvii.  18).  How  common 
the  practice  was  on  solemn  occasions,  we  see  from 
the  fact  of  the  women  of  Israel  bringing  young 
children  to  Christ  to  put  His  hands  on  them  and 
pray. 

After  the  Lord's  ascension,  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  were  the  means 
whereby,  after  baptism,  the  first  believers  became 
partakers  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  these  gifts  and 
graces,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  so 
excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of  Simon  Magus, 
was  not  (except  perhaps  in  very  rare  and  peciUlar 


cases)  extended  beyond  a  certain  few  of  those 
disciples  upon  whom  the  apostles  themselves  laid 
their  hands ;  but  though  these  special  miraculous 
gifts,  which  in  some  cases  accompanied  the  im- 
position of  the  apostles'  hands,  perhaps  never  very 
numerous,  ceased  when  the  apostles  piassed  away, 
the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  possessing  a  deeper 
signification  than  the  mere  imparting  a  temporary 
miraculous  power,  was  never  discontinu<xl,  but 
remained  a  practice  in  all  the  churches. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  know  that  this  sacred 
rite  was  performed  by  the  apostles ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  this  solemn  confirmation  of  the  bap- 
tized was  ever  performed  in  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  by  any  except  the  apMDstles.  We 
find  a  special  mention  of  St.  Paul  laying  his 
hands  on  certain  newly-baptized  converts.  When 
Episcopal  government  first  appeared  in  Gentile 
Christendom  is  uncertain ;  early  in  the  second 
century  the  Episcopal  office,  we  know,  was  firmly 
and  widely  established.  Professor  Lightfoot, 
adopting  in  great  measure  the  view  of  RoChe, 
concludes  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
first  century,  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  organised,  and 
many  of  the  special  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
apostles  passed  to  the  bishops,  who  succeeded 
them  in  all  countries  as  governors  of  the  churches. 
Among  these  special  functions  hitherto  reserved 
for  men  of  apostolic  dignity  was  *  confirmation.' 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century  Tertullian  wrote ; 
his  testimony  carries  us  back  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  times  when  men  lived  who  must  have  heard 
and  seen  St.  John.  In  his  treatise  De  BaptUmo^ 
he  writes  as  though  *  confirmation '  was  the  un- 
varying custom  in  North  Africa.  Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  writing  about  fifty  years  later,  alludes 
to  it  as  to  an  ordinary  office  of  his  Episcopal  order. 
'They  who  are  baptized,'  he  says,  'are  brought  to 
the  chief  pastors  of  the  church,  that,  by  our  prayer 
(Cyprian  was  a  bishop)  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
they  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  lived  about 
the  same  time,  alludes  to  bishops  as  the  ordinary 
ministers  of  this  office.  The  canons  of  the 
council  of  Eliberis,  held  not  long  after,  speak  of 
this  confirmation  of  the  baptized  by  the  bishop  as 
an  universally  practised  rite.  Jerome  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  for  bishops 
to  go  about  the  country  villages  and  remoter  places 
in  their  dioceses  to  give  imposition  of  hands  to 
such  as  were  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons 
^Adv.  Lucifer^  c.  4).  Aueustine  about  the  same 
period,  writing  of  the  practice  of  the  North  African 
Church,  says  :  '  The  apostles  only  laid  hands  on 
men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  by  their  prayers  might 
descend  on  them,  which  custom  the  Church  now 
observed  and  practised  by  her  bishops  or  governors 
also'  {De  Trinitate^  i.  lO.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  a  few  years  before  had  held  similar  language 
(see  his  treatise,  De  Sacram,  1.  3). 

We  therefore  confidently  conclude  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  very  earliest  times 
supplemented  baptism  by  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  to  the  end  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  poured  upon  those  already  baptized, 
grounding  the  universal  custom  upon  the  example 
of  Peter  and  John  related  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  'Acts.'  In  the  first  days,  it  ft  clear  that  the 
apostles  alone  administered  the  holy  rite.  As  the 
Church  developed,  the  duty  of  administering  con- 
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firmation  passed,  with  many  other  of  the  exclusive 
privil^;es  of  the  apostles,  to  the  bishops,  who» 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  probably  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
the  various  churches.  Never,  except  in  some 
special  and  extraordinary  cases,  does  it  seem  that 
this  solemn  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  was  per- 
formed  except  by  the  bishop  himself. 

At  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  baptism 
was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  very  soon  an  interval  longer  or  shorter 
severed  the  sacrament  from  the  subsequent  rite. 
And  the  reasons  for  this  severance  are  obvious ; 
for,  as  converts  to  Christianity  multiplied,  these 
in  the  first  instance  were  more  frequently  baptized 
by  a  minister  of  an  inferior  degree,  by  presbyters 
or  mere  deacons,  who  might  baptize  but  not  con- 
firm, as  in  the  case  instanced  in  our  present  passage 
when  John  and  Peter  confirmed  those  whom 
Philip  had  already  baptized.  Then,  too,  as  the 
Church  grew  older,  and  Christian  families  multi- 
plied rapidly  in  all  the  great  centres  of  the  civilised 


world.  Christian  parents  began  to  bring  their  little 
ones  early  to  the  baptismal  font  to  win  for  them 
the  covenant  blessing,  thus  laying  for  them  the 
first  foundations  of  the  life  of  fait£  These  little 
ones,  early  admitted  into  the  family  of  God,  in 
good  time  became  of  an  age  when  they  could  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Christian  men  and  women ; 
then  and  not  till  then  did  they  receive  the  blessing 
invoked  by  the  solemn  laying  on  of  the  chief 
pastor*s  hands.  And  so  the  rite  became  in  the  very 
earliest  times  separated  from  the  sacrament — the 
sacrament  of  baptism  admitting  them  as  children 
into  the  family  of  God,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation 
coming  in  subsequently  and  anning  those  already 
baptized,  against  sin  and  the  varied  temptations  of 
life,  by  means  of,  to  use  Tertullian*s  weighhr  words 
again,  '  imposition  of  hands,  with  invocation  and 
invitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  willingly 
Cometh  down  from  the  Father  to  rest  upon  the 

f>urified  and  blessed  bodies,  as  it  were  acknow- 
edging  the  waters  of  baptism,  a  fit  seat'  {De 
BaptisniOf  c  8). 


Chapter  IX. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  Saul — He  becomes  a  Believer  in  the 

Lord  Jesus — Certain  Acts  of  Peter. 

1  A  ND  ^  Saul,  yet  *  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  «^ch.ym.3. 
±\.     against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  ^the  high    Cp-jobxi!" 

2  priest,  And  desired  of  him  letters  to  '^  Damascus  to  the  syna-  cCh.xnL5. 
gogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,^  whether  they  were  men  ^'Sec  i  Kin^ 

3  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.       And,    ^^^  ^p* 
as  A^  journeyed,  he  came  near  '^  Damascus :  and  suddenly  there  ^^^  g. 

4  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven  :  And  he  fell  to  the    ch.  xxii.  / 
earth,"  --^and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  y^»^^^  ^  ^^ 

5  persecutest  thou  ^  me  ?     And  he  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord }  ^g**J»j^:. 
And  the  Lord'  said,  I  am  Jesus  ^  whom  thou  persecutest :  it  is    g^^i*-" 

6  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.     And  he,  trembling 

and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  *what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  *SeeLu.iii.ia 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  '  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  'pp.  Eiek. 

**  III.  33. 

7  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  *must   do.     And   'the  men  *s^iCor.ix. 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  ** hearing  a  voice,*  l^^^'i^ 

8  but  seeing  no  man.     And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth  ;  and  when    Ji5?*|*3-^;ij^ 
his  eyes  were  opened,  "  he  saw  no  man :  *  but  ^  they  led  him  by  ^J?p  ^ 

9  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus.     And  he  was  three  ^slJch. 
days  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink.  "• 

lO      -^And  there  was   a  certain   disciple  at  ''Damascus,  named /Ch. xxii. la. 

^  of  the  way  '  upon  the  ground 

*  TA^  older  authorities  omit  *  the  Lord ;  *  render^  *  and  he  (said).'  A  Iso  the  older 
authorities  omit  the  following  words :  *  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.    And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?    And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.'  *  the  voice 

«  The  more  trustworthy  of  the  ancient  authorities  read  *  nothing '  instead  of 
*  no  man.* 


xxu. 
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Ananias;  and  to  him  said  the  Lord  in  ^a  vision,  Ananias.  ^Ver.  la.  See 

.  _  -  ..      Cn.  XU.  9* 

1 1  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  am  herCy  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said  r  vcr.  i;  Sec 
unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  *  ver.  i.   Sci 

Cll«     Villa     J« 

and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus :  /  Vcrs.  33, 4» ; 

*  "^  ch.  xxvu  10 ; 

12  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.  And  hath  seen  in  ^a  vision*  a  man    Rom. i. 7. 

'  '  *^       ^  '  ^  XVI.  a,  15 ;  1 

named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  ''putting  his  hand  on  him,  that  ^^  j;/.»2^ 

13  he  might  receive  his  sight  Then  Ananias  answered.  Lord,  I  "Jj^^'^^^. 
have  heard  by  many'  of  this  man,  'how  much  evil  he  hath    ^^;i-i^'^^. 

14  done  to  thy  'saints  at  Jerusalem :  And  here  he  hath  authority  pc^*Rom.ii 

15  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  "that  call  on  thy  name.     But  ^g;a?.SLi 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Gro  thy  way  :  for  he  is  "  a  chosen  vessel    ^/^"' 
unto  me,  "'to  bear  my  name  before  "^the  Gentiles,  and  -^ kings,    c^J^.M: 

16  and  the  children  of  Israel :  For  '  I  will  show  him  how  great    ^Eph.'uL^ 

17  things  he  must  suffer  *  for  my  name's  sake.  *  And  Ananias  went  '^v\  'xi.^x, 
his  way,  and  entered  into  ^  the  house  ;  and  "^  putting  his  hands  Tie,^!?.  7-9 ; 
on  him,  said,  *  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  -^that  appeared  ,  ?im."ii.  7; 
unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou  iV  I^  *"  "* 
mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  ^  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost*  ^  93,  ^^  ^ 

18  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales:*    w!X  "^ 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith,**  and  arose,  and  *  was  baptized.  *xxl^:V* 

19  And  '  when  he  had  received  meat,  he  was  strengthened.     *  Then    xi.  ia-asj 
was   Saul"   certain   days  with   the  disciples   which   were   at  «ch. xxj.  13. 

20  Damascus.      And  straightway  he   preached    Christ  '*    in   the  ^vcr.  n. 

21  synagogues,  that  he  is  'the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  *s«ech.*xxi. 
him  were  amazed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  **  destroyed  /Sce  ch.  xxit 
them  *  which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem,  *and  came  f  Sce  ch.  k.  4. 

"^  ACn.  3CX11.  16. 

hither  for  that  Z^/^//,  ^  that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  j[^g  ^%9- 

22  the  chief  priests?  But  Saul  increa.sed  the  more  in  strength,  '^***^ 
and  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  ^  proving  *'^J^>^*3 
that  this  is  very  **  Christ  "Xj^-  !.4- 

23  And  after  that  many  days  were   fulfilled,  the  Jews   took  ^cr*j^  10 

24  counsel  to  kill  him :  But  their  ''  laying  await  was  known  "  of  ^a.\g^^ 
Saul.     'And  they  watched  the  gates  'day  and  night  to  kill    ^"^^ 

25  him.     Then  the  disciples**  took  him  by  night,  and  "let  him  rQ,C^,y,x^ 

26  down  by  the  wall  in  a  "^  basket"  And  ^  when  Saul ''  was  come  ^^"6?  "so 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples :  but  Svf^'a"' 
they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  "  a 


/  See  Rev.  ir.^  8.  at  a  Cor.  xi.  33.    So  Josh.  U.  15 ;  x  Sam.  xix.  xa.    See  Mat  x.  a}. 

vSee  Mat.  xvi  za  tvCh.  xxiL  17-ao. 

•  The  words  *  in  a  vision '  ar^  not  found  in  the  most  ancient  authorities, 
'  from  many  *  or  Holy  Spirit  •  as  it  were  scales 

'•  *  forthwith '  is  net  found  in  the  more  ancient  authorities, 
"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Saul ;  *  render^  *  and  he  was.* 
"  The  older  authorities  read  *  Jesus '  in  place  of"  Christ  *  here, 
**  omit  *  very.*  ^*  but  their  plot  became  known 

**  *  But  his  disciples '  is  the  more  trustworthy  reading, 
*•  but  let  him  down  through  the  wall,  letting  him  down  in  a  basket 
"  Th€  most  ancient  authorities  omit  *  Saul ; '  render^  *  but  when  he.* 
'*  not  believing  that  he  was,  etc. 


Cor.  xL  a6. 
*  a  Cor.  xL  3a. 
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27  disciple.     But  "'Barnabas  took  him,  and  brought  A/;«  ^ to  the  xSeech.iv. 
apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  'how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  ^N^asCaUi. 
m  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  ''how  he  had  *Vcri.3.6. 

*  <s  Yen.  ao^  as. 

28  *  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     And  *  vcr.  29.  see 
he  ^was  with  them  ^coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem.  rSojolx.^; 

29  And  he  *  spake  boldly"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  and    Nii.Jcxvu.  17. 
disputed  against  the  ^  Grecians :  but  '  they  went  about  to  slay  ^ch.  vi.  x,  xi. 

30  him."^     Which  when  >^the  brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  rSover.  23... 

31  down  to  '  Caesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  *  Tarsus.  Then  xs. 
had  'the  churches*"  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  23. 
*  Samaria,  and  were  'edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  4a 
Lord,  and  in  the  ""comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied,  i^cpc^vju.!. 

32  And   it  came   to   pass,   as   "Peter    passed    throughout    all  ^'Cor.viiLi, 
quarters,  he  came  down  also  to  ''the  saints  which  dwelt  at    »7:x'iT»e^ 

■*  '  V.  XI,  Soch. 

33  Lydda.     And  there  he  found  a  certain   man  named  iEneas,    «£-3a(Gk.). 
which  had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy.    *f  ,6(Gk*) 

34  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  iEneas,  -^  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  «Cp.  ch.viii 
whole:  arise,  and  make  thy  bed.     And  he  arose  immediately.  5s^'ch?iH.6 

35  And  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  ^  Saron  "  saw  him,  and  **  turned  ^  ste  jo»h.*xiL 
to  the  Lord.  rCh.xL2x. 

36  Now  there  was  at  '  Joppa  a  certain  disciple  named  Tabitha,  *  See jo*h.xix. 
which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas :  this  woman  was  full 

37  of  'good  works  and  alms-deeds  which  she  did.     And  it  came  /Rom.xHi.3: 
to  pass  in  those  days,  that  she  was  sick,  and  died  :  whom  when    ep^.u.  xo:' 

Col.  1.  xo ;  2 

38  they  had  washed,  they  laid  her  in  an  *  upper  chamber.     And    '^'fe!''- ".-. »? ; 
forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,  and  the  disciples  had    X"i  »J»™; 

11*  '^t  111*  \g  9 

heard  that  Peter  was  there,  they  sent  unto  him  two  men,  desir-    T.'^»-  'f*^ 

'  ^  '  111.  X :  Heb. 

39  >ng  htm  that  he  would  not  "delay  to  come  to  them.     Then  ^^jj;"*  gee 
Peter  arose  and  went  with  them.     When  he  was  come,  they  J^-  »•  »3.-. 

'  ^     V  Nu.  XXII.  xo 

brought  him  into  the  **  upper  chamber:  and  all  the  widows    ^*)^*"** 
stood  by  him  weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments 

40  which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with  them.     But  Peter  "'put«'^**'"-«5. 

them  all  forth,  and  "^kneeled  down,  and  ■'prayed  ;  and  turning  jrScccb. viL 

00. 

him  **  to  the  body  *  said,  Tabitha,  arise.     And  she  opened  her  y  Cp.  jai.  v 

41  eyes  :  and  when  she  saw  Peter,"*  she  sat  up.     And  he  gave  her  «SeeMk.v. 
his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  when  he  had  called  "the  saints  «Vcr.  13. 

42  and  widows,  presented  her  alive.     And  it  was  **  known  through- 

43  out  all  'Joppa;  and  *many  believed  in  the  Lord.     And  it  ^Sojaxi  45, 
came  to  pass,  that  he  tarried  many  days  in  Joppa  with  one    xi/21.' 

'^  Simon  a  tanner.  <^ch.  x.  6. 

^^  and  he  spake  openly  ^^  The  oldest  authorities  omit  *  Jesus.* 

**  And  he  was  speaking  and  disputing  against  the  Grecian  Jews  :  but  they 
were  endeavouring  to  kill  him 

**  The  older  authorities  read  the  singular  here :  *  the  church  .  .  .  and  was 
edified  .  .  .  was  multiplied.* 

2^  Sharon  **  omit  him. 

'*  and  seeing  Peter  *•  and  it  became 
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The  Damascus  Journey  of  Saul ^  i,  2. 


Ver.  I.  And  Saul*  yet  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaaghter  against  the  diBciples  of  the 
Lord.  The  narrative  is  here  taken  up  again  from 
chap.  viii.  3,  where  we  left  the  young  Pharisee 
Saul  *  making  havock  of  the  Church.*  Some 
months  at  least  had  probably  elapsed,  during 
which  period  the  events  related  in  the  *  Acts  of 
Philip  the  Deacon,*  chap.  viiL,  took  place.  The 
work  of  persecution  had  been  actively  carried  on 
in  the  city  and  adjacent  districts,  and  now  the 
chief  inquisitor  Saul,  to  use  his  own  words  (chap. 
xxvL  II),  'being  exceedingly  mad  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  determined  to  search  them  out 
and  exterminate  them  in  districts  and  cities  far 
remote  from  Jerusalem.'  His  tone  of  mind  at  the 
time  is  graphically  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
*  Act*'  in  the  words,  *  Saul,  breathing  out ; '  or  more 
accurately  'breathing,*  not  merely  'threatening,' 
but  in  his  blind  rage  even  'death*  against  them. 
Menace  and  slaughter  constituted  at  this  f^eriod  of 
his  life  the  vital  air  which  he  exhaled  and  inhaled. 

Went  unto  the  high  priest.  The  great  San- 
hedrim claimed  and  exercised  over  the  Jews  in 
foreign  countries  supreme  power  in  religious  ques- 
tions. The  high  priest  in  this  case,  as  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  was  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim. His  name  is  not  certainly  known,  as  the 
exact  date  oi  this  mission  of  Saul  is  doubtful,  and 
the  high-priestly  office  was  much  interfered  with 
by  the  Roman  government  at  this  time.  We  read 
of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Annas,  and  his  brother 
Theophilusintum,  during  the  years  37,  38,  enjoy- 
ing this  high  dignity,  from  which  the  famous  Caia- 
phas  had  l^n  deposed  a.  d.  36.  But  the  real  power 
now,  as  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
,  was  in  the  hands  of  Annas,  the  fatlier-in-law  of 
Caiaphas,  who  was  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the 
legitimate  high  priest. 

Ver.  2.  And  desired  of  faim  letters  to  Damas- 
ons  to  the  synagogues.  The  Jews  at  Damascus 
were  very  numerous.  The  religion  of  Jesus  had 
been  preached  most  probably  by  individual  be- 
lievers, driven  away  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  persecution,  but  no  doubt  Damascus  Jews  had 
been  among  the  converted  on  the  first  Pentecost. 

Of  this  way.  This  expression  is  a  favourite  one 
with  the  author  of  the  'Acts.'  It  signifies  the 
religion  of  Jesus  (see  Acts  xix«  9,  xxii.  4,  xxiv. 
22).  It  hecame  soon  a  well-known  and  loved 
form  of  words  in  the  early  Church.  It  was  to 
these  first  followers  of  the  Crucified  the  way — 
the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  as  Chrysostom 
beautifully  terms  it ;  the  way,  as  Bengel  tells 
us,  we  must  walk,  not  loiter  over. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Pharisee  Leader  Saul,  3-9. 

After  the  Passion  of  the  Lord,  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul  is  the  event  to  which  attention  is  most 
frequently  called  in  the  sacred  writings.  Many 
times  does  this  chiefest  of  our  Chrbtian  teachers 
allude  to  it  in  his  Epistles.  Three  times  in  this 
earliest  of  Christian  histories  is  the  relation  repeated 
with  more  or  less  detail — once  by  Luke  in  this 
ninth  chapter ;  twice  by  the  apostle  himself :  in 
chap,  xxil,  in  his.  address  to  the  people  from  the 
Temple  stairs;  in  chap,  xxvi.,  in  his  defence  be- 
fore Agrippa  the  king,  and  Festus  the  Roman 
procurator. 

Three  times,  then,  is  this  strange  and  marvellous 
story,  which  has  had  such  a  mighty  influence  upon 


the  destinies  of  mankind,  iep«ited.  In  this  triple 
relation  we  cannot  help  discerning  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  triple  relation  in  the  three  first 
Gospels  of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  most  remarkable 
acts  and  teaching.  As  in  the  gospel  history  an 
event  or  a  discourse  is  often  told  three  times,  each 
recital  differing  from  the  other  in  many  little  cir- 
cumstances, but  each  recital  preserving  throughout 
the  same  grand  unity ;  so  in  the  book  of  the  *  Acts' 
is  the  conversion  ot  the  Pharisee  Saul  told,  each 
narrative  of  the  great  event  supplying  some  little 
fact  or  circumstance  passed  over  in  the  others, 
yet  all  the  three  uniting  in  the  main  features  of 
the  awful  scene — ^namely,  the  blinding  light  of 
glory  (Actsix.  3,  xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13) ;  the  voice  from 
heaven  heard  and  understood  by  the  Pharisee 
Saul  (Acts  ix.  5,  xxii.  8,  xxvi.  14) ;  the  appearance 
of  a  glorified  form,  seen  by  and  stamped  for  ever 
on  the  memory  of  him  whom  men  knew  afterwards 
as  Paul  (Acts  ix.  17,  xxii.  14,  xxvi.  16), — each 
recital,  too,  agreeing  with  the  repeated  testimony 
of  the  Epistles,  that  Saul  himself  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
to  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near 
Damascus.  The  first  view  of  this  city,  when  the 
dim  outline  of  her  gardens  becomes  visible,  is 
universally  famous.  The  prospect  has  been  always 
the  same.  The  white  buildings  of  Damascus 
gleamed  in  the  mid-day  sun  before  the  eyes  of 
Saul,  as  they  do  before  a  traveller's  eyes  at  this 
day,  resting  like  an  island  of  Paradise  in  the  green 
enclosure  of  its  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  before  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived  them  both. 
While  Babylon  is  a  heap  in  the  desert  and  Tyre  a 
ruin  on  the  shore,  it  remains  what  it  was  called  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  '  the  head  of  Syria'  (Isa. 
vii.  8).  Abraham's  steward,  we  read,  was  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  (see  Howsor\,  St,  Paul,  chap.  iii,). 

Throughout  the  history  of  Israel,  Damascus, 
her  kings  and  armies,  are  constantly  mentioned. 
Her  mercantile  greatness  during  this  period  is 
indicated  in  Ezekiers  words  addressed  to  Tyre 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  16-18).  As  centuries  passed  by, 
Damascus  seemed  to  grow  in  power  and  grandeur. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  describes  it  as  the  'eye  of  the  EUist* 
It  reached  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  in  the 
golden  days  of  Mohammedan  rule,  when  it  became 
the  royal  residence  of  the  0mm iad  Caliphs  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  is 
still  a  great  and  most  important  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation variously  stated  from  150,000  to  250^000 
souls. 

And  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven.  From  the  recitals  of  the  same 
event  in  chaps,  xxii.  and  xxvi. ,  we  learn  it  was  about 
noon  at  midday.  Then  in  the  full  splendour  of 
an  oriental  sun  at  noon,  around  the  Pharisee  leader 
and  his  companions  there  flashed  the  blinding 
light  of  the  Divine  glory.  It  was  the  Shekinah, 
the  glory  in  which  Christ  now  dwells.  Rays  of 
this  glory  now  and  again  have  been  permitted  to 
fall  on  men's  eyes.  It  shone  round  Moses  when 
he  had  been  with  the  God  of  Israel  on  the  mount ; 
it  rested  at  intervals  on  the  golden  mercy-seat  of 
the  ark,  between  the  cherubim ;  it  filled  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  on  the  dedication  morning ;  it  shone 
round  the  transfigured  Jesus  and  the  glorified 
Moses  and  Klias  on  Tabor ;  it  flashed  round  the 
heads  of  the  disciples  in  tongues  of  fire,  while  they 
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prayed  and  waited  for  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  first 
Pentecost  morning ;  and  years  after,  John  in  his 
lonely  watch  at  Patmos  saw  it  encompassing  the 
Son  of  man,  when,  awe-struck,  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  glorified  Redeemer  as  one  that  was  dead. 
In  this  blinding  l^ht  Saul  perceived  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus.  This  we  gather  from  Ananias' 
words,  ver.  17 :  *The  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  ap- 
peand  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest ; '  liom 
ver.  27,  when  Barnabas  declares  to  the  apostles 
'  how  he  (Saul)  had  seen  the  Lord  in  the  way  ;  * 
from  chap.  xxii.  14,  when  Saul  is  spoken  of  '  as 
seeing  the  Just  One ;  *  from  I  Cor.  ix.  I,  Paul's 
words,  *  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  ?  * 
and  Again,  from  i  Cor.  xv.  S,  his  own  words, 
'  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also.' 

We  gather,  then,  from  the  narrative  that  Saul 
alone  saw  the  form  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  shining 
glory.    Braver  perhaps  than  his  companions,  owing 
to  his  fervid,  iiTtense  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  believed  the  will  and  work  of  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  less  terrified  than  the  men  who  jour- 
neyed with  him  by  the  awful  vision  of  glory,  while 
they,  overcome  with  fear  and  awe,  did  not  dare, 
after  the  first  blinding  glare  had  struck  their  eyes, 
to  look  up  and  gaze  into  the  dazzling  light,  the 
Pharisee  Saul  seems  to  have  looked  on  stedfastly 
for  a  short  time,  and  as  he  gazed  into  the  glory  he 
saw  the  foim  of  the  risen  Jesus.     This  at  least 
suggests  a  reason  for  Saul's  subsequent  blindness, 
which  lasted  three  days,  until  the  visit  and  action 
of  Ananias, — a  blindness  which  seems  to  have  af- 
fected only  Saul  among  that  company  of  travellers. 
He  seems  certainly  to  have  gazed  into   that 
blinding,  glorious  light  longer  and  more  atten- 
tively than  his  companions  ;  hence  his  after  suffer- 
ing.    For  even  sul>sequent  to  the  interview  with 
Ananias, — although,  when  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
had  laid  his  hands  on  him,  the  blinded  eyes  were 
opened,  —  Saul  does  not  appear  to  have    ever 
recovered  his  sight  as  before.    He  came  by  degrees 
to  learn,  that  never  until  he  should  gaze  again  on 
the  glory  of  that  light,  and  the  One  whom  it  en- 
vironed, in  the  King  s  city,  would  that  dimness,  and 
perhaps  a  constant  sense  of  pain,  be  removed  from 
those  dazzled  eyes  which  had  gazed  for  a  minute  into 
the  Divine  splendour.   We  possess  several  apparent 
allusions  in  the  subsequent  history  of  St.  raul  of 
this  painful  disease  in  the  eyes.     See  Acts  xiii.  9, 
where  the  earnest  gaze  probably  indicated  dimness 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  Paul ;  and  Acts  xxiii.  i, 
on  which  occasion  the  same  partial  blindness,  some 
think,  prevented  Paul  from  recognising  the  high 
priest  when  he  addressed  him  in  the  Sanhedrim 
council.      Compare   Gal.   iv,   13-15,    where  not 
improbably  this  disease  in  the  eyes  Ls  alluded  to, 
and  Gal.  vi.  11,  where  not  a  few  expositors  have 
supposed  that  the  expression  ^nk'tn^n  yfifAf^tt^tf  in 
ver.  2,  translated  in  the  English  Version,   *  how 
large  a  letter,' — literally,  *  in  what  large  letters,' — 
refers  to  the  great  rugged  characters  written  by 
his  own  hand  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  dictated 
to  a  scribe, — the  weakness  in  his  eyes  preventing 
him  from  writing,  and  necessitating  the  employ* 
ment  of  an  amanuensis. 

Ver.  4.  And  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him, 
Saul,  SauL  While  the  others  were  stunned, 
stupified,  and  confused,  a  clear  Light  broke  in 
terribly  on  the  soul  of  one  of  the  little  company, 
A  voice  spoke  articulately  to  him,  which  to  the 
rest  was  a  sound  mysterious  and  indistinct.  I^Ie 
heard  what  they  did  not  hear ;  he  saw  what  they 


did  not  see  :  to  them  the  awful  sound  was  with- 
out a  meaning.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God:  to  them  it  was  a  bright  light  which  sud- 
denly surrounded  them.  He  saw  Jesus,  whom 
he  was  persecuting  (Conybeare  and  Howson). 

Why  persecutest  thou  me  f  Chrysostom 
paraphrases  the  question  thus :  '  What  wrong 
great  or  small  hast  thou  suffered  from  me,  that 
Siou  doest  these  things  ?  *  ^Me.*  The  Lord  here 
seems  to  recall  His  own  words:  *He  that  heareth 
you  heareth  Me,  and  He  that  despiseth  you  des- 
piscth  Me'  (St.  Luke  x.  16),  and  also  the  king's 
solemn  words  in  St  Matt.  xx.  35-45. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  f  For 
a  moment,  perhaps,  the  awe-struck  earnest  Pharisee, 
while  he  gazed  on  the  sweet  face  of  the  Master, 
which  if  he  had  not  seen  he  must  so  often  have 
heard  described,  in  the  midst  of  the  glory,  and 
listened  to  the  voice  speaking  to  him,  might  have 
doubted  who  it  was.  So  he  stammered  out  the 
question  in  the  text ;  but  the  hesitation  could  have 
been  but  momentary.  Conscience  itself,  as  Bengel 
remarks,  would  whisper,  *  It  is  Jesus ; '  he  hardly 
needed  the  reply  which  ouickly  came. 

And  the  Lorn  said,  t  am  Jesus  whom  thoa 
persecutest.  Why  this  answer,  asks  Chrysostom, 
from  the  glorified  One?  *Why  did  he  not  say, 
I  am  the  Son  of  God,  I  am  the  Eternal  Word,  I  . 
am  He  that  sitteth  on  the  Father's  right  hand, 
I  am  He  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  .  .  . 
who  made  the  angels?  .  .  .  Why,  instead  of 
speaking  these  deep,  grand,  lofty  words,  did  He 
say  simply,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou 
persecutest  ?  .  .  .  If  He  had  said  to  him  (Saul),  I 
am  the  Son  of  God,  I  am  the  Eternal  Word,  He 
who  made  the  heavens,  then  he  (Saul)  would  have 
been  able  to  reply,  The  object  of  my  persecution 
was  a  different  one  from  this  *  .  .  .  So  the 
glorified  One  simply  replied :  *  I  am  Jesus  o£ 
Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest.' 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
These  words  are  an  interpolation  here :  they  are 
borrowed  from  Paul's  own  account  of  his  con- 
version (chap.  xxvi.  14),  where  they  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  See  the  Excursus  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  where  the  words  are  discussed  at 
some  length, 

Ver.  7,  The  meu  who  Journeyed  with  him 
atood  speechless.  In  chap,  xxvi,  14  Paul  tells 
King  Agrippa  how  *we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth ; '  here,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  we  read 
how  *  they  stood  speechless.*  The  words  'stood 
speechless'  do  not  signify  apparently  that  they 
stood  erect,  in  distinction  from  lying  prostrate, 
but  that,  overpowered  with  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  they  were  fixed,  rooted  as  it  were  to  the 
spot.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  fact, 
which  it  was  especially  desired  tliat  the  reader  or 
hearer  of  this  narration  should  be  impressed  with, 
was  not  that  the  *  men  stood'  or  were  'fallen  to  the 
ground,' — this  detail  is  utterly  unimportant, — but 
that  they  were  speechless  and  confounded. 

Hearing  a  voice.  In  chap.  xxii.  9,  Paul,  speak- 
ing to  the  people  from  the  Temple  stairs,  relates 
*  how  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake 
to  me ; '  while  here,  in  Luke's  narrative  of^  the 
same  event,  we  read  of  the  companions  of  Paul 
•hearing  a  voice.'  Of  the  many  solutions  that 
have  been  proposed  to  reconcile  this  apparent 
contradiction,  the  best  is  th{it  adopted  by  Baum- 
garten,  Lange,  Wordsworth,  Gloag,  etc.,  which 
explains  Luke's  account  in  this  chap.  ix.  thus: 
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The  companions  of  Saul  heard  the  sound  of  the 
words,  while  in  Paul's  account  (chap.  xxii.  9) 
'his  companions  did  not  understand  what  was 
spoken  ;  *  or  in  other  words,  Saul  received  a  clear 
impression  of  what  was  being  spoken,  whilst 
those  with  him  received  only  an  indefinite  one. 
Once  in  the  Gospel  history  a  similar  phenomenon 
is  recorded  by  St.  John  xii.  28,  29,  when  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven  answering  Jesus :  *  I 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.* 
Three  classes  of  hearers  are  here  spoken  of: 
those  who  believed  recognised  the  glorious  voice 
and  understood  the  words  ;  others  with  less  faith 
and  love  said  it  was  an  angel  which  spoke  to 
Him  ;  while  to  the  multitude  in  general  the  voice 
was  only  as  though  it  thundered. 

Ver.  8.  And  when  his  eyes  were  opened. 
When  Saul  rose  up,  probably  after  some  interval, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  he  was  blind  from 
the  effects  of  that  gleaming  light  into  which  he 
had  gazed  for  a  short  space.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  he  was  blinded  by  the  light  which  shone 
from  heaven  :  *  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of 
that  light'  (chap,  xxii  11). 

He  Bftw  no  man.  He  could  discern  none  of 
the  familiar  faces  of  his  companions,  because  he 
was  now  blind.  The  reading  of  the  older  MSS.  is 
even  stronger  :  *  He  saw  nothing.' 

And  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  into  Damasctui.  'Thus  came  Saul  into 
Damascus,  not  as  he  had  expected,  to  triumph  in 
an  enterprise  on  which  his  soul  was  set,  to  brave 
all  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  enter  into  houses 
and  carry  off  prisoners  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he 
passed  himself  like  a  prisoner  beneath  the  gate- 
way, and  through  the  colonnades  of  the  street 
called  **  Straight,"  where  he  saw  not  the  crowd 
of  those  who  gazed  on  him.  He  was  led  by  the 
hands  of  others,  trembling  and  helpless,  to  the 
house  of  Judas,  his  dark  and  solitary  lodging  * 
(Conybeare  and  Howson). 

Ver.  9.  And  he  was  three  days  withoat  sight, 
and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink.  Augustine  writes 
how  Saul  was  blinded  that  his  heart  might  be 
enlightened  with  an  inner  light.  Then,  when  other 
things  were  unseen  by  him,  he  kept  gazing  on 
Jesus ;  so  piercing,  so  deep  was  his  remorse,  that 
during  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  *  He 
could  have  no  communion  with  Christians,  for 
they  had  been  terrified  by  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  unconverted  Jews  could  have  no 
true  sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  mind. 
He  fasted  and  prayed  in  silence ;  the  recollections 
of  his  early  years,  the  passages  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  he  had  never  understood,  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  cruelly  and  violence,  the 
memory  of  the  last  looks  of  Stephen, — all  these 
things  crowded  into  his  mind  during  the  three 
days  of  solitude,  and  we  may  imagine  one  feeling 
above  all  others  in  possession  of  his  heart,  the 
feeling  suggested  by  Christ's  words,  *'  Why  pcr- 
secutest  thou  Me?"'  (Conybeare  and  Howson). 

The  Visit  of  Ananias  to  the  Blinded  Saul ^  10-19. 

Ver.  10.  And  there  was  a  certain  disciple  at 
Damascus,  named  Ananias.  It  is  certain,  from 
the  particular  description  of  Saul  in  ver.  1 1,  'One 
called  Saul  of  Tarsus,'  that  Ananias  did  not 
know  him  personally.  Inhere  is  nothing  positively 
known  of  Ananias,  except  what  we  read  here  and 
in  chap.  xxii.  12.  lie  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  upright  Jews  early  converted  to  the  faith 


of  Jesus,  and  who,  after  his  conversion,  was  ever 
zealous  in  leading  a  godly  life  accordiiig  to  the 
law,  and  was  on  that  account  held  in  hig^  esteem 
by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Damascus.  It  is 
merely  a  tradition  which  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  which,  professing  to 
relate  the  details  of  his  later  life,  describes  him  as 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  eventually 
a  martyr.  The  name  Ananias  (Hananiah)  is  a 
pure  Hebrew  one,  and  is  often  found  in  Old 
Testament  history  (see  Ezra  x.  28 ;  Jer.  xxviiL  I ; 
Dan.  i.  6). 

To  him  said  the  Lord.  The  Lord  who  here 
appears  to  Ananias  is  not  God  the  Father,  but 
Jesus  Christ.  In  ver.  13,  Ananias  refers  to  •  Thy 
saints ; '  and  in  ver.  14  to  '  all  calling  on  Thy 
name  ;'  and  in  ver.  17,  in  his  visit  to  the  blinded 
Saul,  he  tells  him  '  how  the  Lord,  exfen  yesus,  hath 
sent  him  that  he  (Saul)  might  receive  his  sight.' 

In  a  vision.  Whether  the  vision  came  to 
Ananias  when  he  was  in  a  dream  or  awake,  can- 
not  be  determined.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  rare  communications  of 
the  higher  spiritual  world  with  us  men.  These 
words:  'Arise,  and  go  into  the  street,*  etc, 
simply  direct  him  to  leave  his  home,  and  proceed 
to  a  certain  snot  where  he  could  find  Saul. 

Ver.  1 1.  The  street  which  la  called  Straight 
In  the  time  when  the  events  related  in  the  *  Acts  * 
took  place,  '  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Damascus 
was  the  street  called  "  Straight,"  so  called  firom  its 
running  in  a  direct  line  firom  the  eastern  to  the 
western  gate.  It  was  a  mile  long.  It  was  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  divided  by  Corinthian 
columns  into  three  avenues.  .  .  .  Remains  of  the 
colonnades  and  gates  may  still  be  traced ;  but 
time  has  destroyed  every  trace  of  their  original 
magnificence.  At  present  the  street,  instead  of 
the  lordly  proportions  which  once  called  forth 
the  stranger's  admiration,  has  been  contracted  by 
successive  encroachments  into  a  narrow  passage 
more  resembling  a  by  -  lane  than  the  principal 
avenue  of  a  noble  city.  At  a  little  distance  firom 
the  west  gate  is  still  shown  the  house  of  Judas ; 
it  is  a  grotto  or  cellar  considerably  under  the 
general  surface.  Farther  along,  and  near  the 
eastern  gate,  you  turn  up  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
lef^,  when  you  come  to  the  house  of  Ananias, 
which  is  also  a  grotto '  (Lewin's  Life  of  St,  Faul)» 

Of  Tarsus.  '  No  mean  city.*  It  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Cilician  cities,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged metropolis.  Tarsus  was  originally  of 
great  extent,  and  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Cydnus,  and  from  its  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct wings,  divided  by  the  Cydnus,  took  the 
plural  name  *  Tarsoi,'  the  wings.  Its  coins  tell 
us  the  story  of  its  greatness  through  the  long  series 
of  years  which  intervened  between  Xerxes  and 
Alexander ;  and  at  the  time  when  Saul  lived 
under  the  Roman  Government,  it  bore  the  title  of 
metropolis,  and  was  ruled  by  its  own  citizens, 
under  its  own  laws.  Tarsus  at  this  time  was  a 
famous  university,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  at  Rome  had  received  their  education  in 
this  distant  Cilician  city.  It  still  exists  under  its 
old  name  'Tersoos,'  and  though  its  former  fame 
and  prosperity  have  long  departed  from  it,  it  still 
possesses  some  30,000  inhabitants  (see  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paul^  chap  ii.,  and  Lewin's  St, 
Paulf  chap.  v.). 

For,  benold,  he  prayeth.  This  fact  of  Saul's 
praying  seems  mentioned  by  the  Lord  to  reassure 
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1  Ihit,  but  a 


Aouiias.  The  '  persecutor '  was  praying  to  Ibe 
God  of  the  'persecuted.'  So  the  Lord's  serrant 
might  surely  look  for  a  favourable  reception  even 
from  the  famous  inquisitor  Saul. 

Ver.  12.  Hath  Men  In  •  vision  ft  own  uuned 
AtmnJM.  The  Lord,  in  relating  to  Ananias  the 
purport  of  a.  vision  which  Saul  bad  teen,  espcci- 

«Ly  mentioned,  o.a\.  that  Saul  had . "--  '— '  - 

man  natiud  Ananias,  W< 
positively  that  Saul  and  Ai 
unknown  to  each  other.  speaking  of  Saul  \ 

Ver.  13.  Lord,  I  h*ve  heard  by  many  of  thli     doubt  repealed  by 
man.     The    terrible   notoriety   acquired    by   the      days,  often  usea  tt 
inquisitor  Saul  is  shown  by  the  answer  of  Ananias.      31--33  ;  sC 
His  words  exhibit 
astonishment,  and 
some  little  hesita- 
tion and  timidity. 
He  speaks  openly 
and  with  childlike 
trust  to  his  Lord, 
to   whom   he  was 
evidently      accus- 
tomed to  open  his 

'  Lord, '  he  seems 
lo  say,  '  is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  should 

sion   of  mercy   10 
the  chief  enemy  of 
Thy  people  ? ' 
Ihynintat  This 

is  the  first  time  that 
we  find  this  famous 

the  followers  of  the 


Cm 


ified.    'We 


have  hitherto  Ibund 
them  styled  "disci- 
ples," "believera," 
"brethren."  Chris- 
l.ians  are  called 
"sainis"intheNew 


in  Ihre 


-(o)G 


service,  and  as  such 
united  in  a  com- 
mon outward  pro- 
fession of  kith  ; 
(^)  more  specific- 
ally as  members  of 
a  spiritual  commu- 
nily ;  and    (t)    in 

having  personal  and  individual  sanctity.  The 
term  probably  always  hints  at  the  idea  Ot  a 
higher  moral  life  imparted  by  Christ '  (see 
Ellicott    on    Eph,   i.    i,   and  on  Phil. 


in  (he  counsels  of  Eternity  (o  advance  in  a  strai^ 
way  His  great  cause. 

He  U  a  ohoMQ  vevaL  The  idea,  thoneh  not 
the  word  {here  used  foi  vessel),  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment one  :  the  clay  in  the  pottet'i  hand  to  mould 
01 10  mar,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter ;  the 
clay  to  be  fashioned,  as  it  pleased  the  potter,  into 
vessels  of  honour  or  dishonour,  as  in  Jcr.  iviiL  4 ; 

Ly   thus   conclude      Iso.  xlv.  9,  11. 

%  were  previously         The  words  here  med  by  the  Lord  tt 


7;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  zi). 

To  bear  my 
name  b«foia  tu 
Oentlle*.  This 
especially  wai  to  be 
the  chi^  woric  of 
the  God'appoinEed 

clearly  '  Paul '  sal>> 
sequently  saw  that 
this  was  his  great 
and  special  duty, 
his  whole  life-work 
shows  us;  his  wordi 
too,  as  in  Gal.  i.  15, 
16.  To  this  mighty 
end,  vit  Ikegivii^ 
tight  to  tht  Gat- 
tilt  world  hitherto 
shrouded  in  cloudi 
and  thick  dark  nen, 
Paul  and  the  mar- 
tyred Stephen  were 
the  first  to  recoe> 
nise  that  the  whtde 
Jewish  scheme  wai 
subservient,  was 
but  the  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

Slngi.  Saul 
(lilfilled  thii  when 
he  appeared  before 
iUng  Agrippa  II. 
and    Queen    Ber* 

when  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Emperor 
Nero  at  Rome, 
when  he   pleaded 

before  the  tribun- 
als of  the  Roman 

Paulus,    Gallio, 
Fclii,  and  Fcstus. 
The  children  cC 
'  S""*'"'  iBTAOl.     It  wai 

Paul's  custom /rj/,  we  know,  ever  lo  tell  the  story 
of  the  redemption  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
every  city  where  there  was  a  synagogue  or  con- 
gregation of  the  chosen  people. 

Ver.ia.  ForIwll]BhowhimhowgTe»tthiiiB*lu 
miiit  mffer  for  my  name'a  sake.  Asinchap.xi.33, 
when,  in  his  farewell  address  at  Ephetui,  he  lelli 
the  elders  of  the  Church  how  the  Holy  Ghost  wa« 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  affiictiona 
were  awaiting  him  (see  also  chap.  xx.  15  and  xu. 
II).  The  more  acutely  an  apostle  suffered  for 
the  glory  of  his  Master's  name,  the  more  ardently 


Bishop 
i.  I). 

Ver.  14.  Here  he  hath  authority.  No  doubt 
Ananias  and  the  saints  at  Damascus  had  receiyed 
intimation  from  the  Jerusalem  brethren  of  Saul's 
mission  to  their  city, 

Ver.  15.  Bnt  the  Lord  laid  nnto  him,  Oo  tliy 
way.     The  Lord  here  repeats  His  command,  and 

calms  the  troubled  mind  of  Ananias,  by  telling  him      _.__„._., 

that  (he  well-known  persecutor  had  been  chosen     he  tailed  for  his  Master's 


Nor  did  these 
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sufferings  come  upon  these  devoted  men  unawares ; 
they  had  the  inward  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  such  a  lot  surely  awaited  them  :  they  may  not, 
and  this  was  Paul's  experience,  have  been  able  to 
foresee  the  exact  ncture,  or  to  foretell  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  moment  of  bitter  trial, 
but  the  suffering  seems  generally  before  it  came  to 
have  flung  its  dark  shadow  over  the  life  of  men 
like  Paul  and  his  companions.  In  this  particular, 
in  some  degree,  they  resembled  their  blessed 
Master  in  their  foreknowledge  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
suffering  which  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  presented 
to  them  to  drain  to  the  dregs. 

Ver.  1 7.  And  Ananiim  went  his  way.  The  hesi- 
tation, the  doubts  and  fears  of  Ananias,  the  Jewish 
Christian,  and  his  subsequent  visit  and  complete 
acceptance  of  the  persecutor  Saul  as  a  brother  saint 
diosen  b^  the  Master  for  a  great  and  mighty  work, 
are  well  illustrated  by  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
passage  in  that  ancient  apocryphal  book,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  written  most  pro- 
bably very  early  in  the  second  century  between  a.  d. 
100  and  A.D.  130  by  a  Christian  Jew,  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  but  still  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  traditions  of  Israel.  In  the  mouth  of  the  dying 
patriarch  Benjamin,  the  writer  puts  the  following 
prophecy,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  work  and  lalx)urs  of  Paul  were  held 
by  the  orthodox  school  of  rigid  Jewish  Christians  : 
*I  shall  no  longer  be  called  a  ravening  wolf  on 
account  of  your  ravages  [referring  to  Gen.  xlix.  27], 
but  a  worker  of  the  Lord,  distributing  goods  to 
those  who  work  that  which  is  good.  And  there 
ghall  arise  from  m^  seed  in  after  times  one  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  heanng  His  voice,  enlightening  with 
new  knowledge  all  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  and  till  the 
consummation  of  the  ages,  shall  he  be  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Gentiles,  and  among  their  princes, 
as  a  strain  of  music  in  the  mouth  of  all.  And  he 
shall  be  inscribed  in  the  Holy  Books,  both  his 
work  and  his  word,  and  he  shall  be  chosen  of  God 
forever.*  A  very  different,  view  of  the  work  of 
the  great  Gentile  Apostle  Paul  was  taken,  as  we 
shall  see,  very  early  in  the  Church's  history  by 
another  Jewish  Christian  school,  which,  however, 
soon  parted  company  with  the  orthodox  Church. 

lather  SaoL  The  words  of  the  Master  in  the 
Yision  had  done  their  work  with  Ananias.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  house  indicated  to  him  in 
the  vision,  and  going  up  to  the  dreaded  inquisitor, 
now  blind  and  humbled,  greeted  him  with  love 
and  tenderness  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  Jesus, 
and  told  him  he  was  charged  by  the  One  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  way  to  Damascus  to  restore 
his  sight,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  gift  of  the 
Holv  Ghost. 

Tnat  appeared  nnto  thee  in  the  way  as  thoa 
eameat.  Here  Ananias  directly  refers  to  the 
appearance  of  the  glorified  Jesus  to  Saul  *  in  the 
way.*  These  and  similar  declarations  are  im- 
portant (see  note  on  ver.  3),  as  in  later  days 
Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  evidences,  seems  to  have 
attached  the  deepest  importance  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  seen  the  Lord  (see  i  Cor.  ix.  i,  xv.  8). 

Ver.  18.  There  fell  Arom  hia  eyes  as  it  had 
been  scales.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  Saul's  eyes  had 
suffered.  The  blindmg  glare  of  the  light  from 
heaven  which  surrounded  the  glorified  Jesus  had 
destroyed  the  sight,  and  now  it  was  miraculou.sly 
restored.  Whether  or  not  some  scaly  sul^stance 
which  had  spread  over  his  eyes  fell  off  at  the  com- 


mand of  Ananias,  is  of  little  importance.  We 
know  after  the  Lord  met  him,  and  appeared  to 
him  in  the  way  near  Damascus,  the  eyes  of  Sanl 
were  sightless.  We  know,  too,  a/Ur  Ananias, 
acting  on  the  Lord's  command,  had  laid  his  hands 
on  him,  the  power  of  seeing  returned  to  the  sight- 
less eyes. 

And  was  baptized.  Most  likely  in  the  house  of 
Judas,  where  Saul  was  staying.  Damascus  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  At  this  day,  the 
Barada  (the  Abana  of  the  Old  Testament)  runs 
directly  through  the  city,  supplying  the  cisterns, 
baths,  and  fountains ;  all  the  better  houses  have  a 
reservoir  in  their  court,  or  stand  beside  a  natural 
or  artificial  stream. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  conveision  of  St 
Paul  have  been  often  inquired  into.  Jew  and 
Gentile  unbelievers  have  again  and  again  sought 
to  discover  an  earthly  motive  for  the  change 
which  so  suddenly  passed  over  Saul  the  Pharisee, 
whose  words  and  works  more  than  any  other  mere 
man's  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christianity. 
These  inquiries  date  from  the  earliest  times. 
Epiphanius  mentions  an  old  story  current  among 
the  Ebionites,  an  heretical  sect  of  Judaising  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century,  which  relates  how 
Saul  first  became  a  Jew  that  he  might  marry  the 
high  priest's  daughter,  and  then  became  the 
antagonist  of  Judaism,  because  the  high  priest 
deceived  him.  The  charge  that  he  was  a  fiuiatic 
or  an  impostor  is  a  favourite  one  in  all  times  among 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  It  is  surely  im- 
possible to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  fanatic,  when  we  read  his  letters,  and  his 
story  in  these  '  Acts,*  and  consider  &irly  his 
calmness,  his  wisdom,  his  prudence,  his  humility. 
It  is  still  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
changed  his  religion  for  mere  selfish  purposes. 

Was  he  moved  by  the  ostentation  of  learning? 
He  cast  aside  in  a  moment  all  that  he  had  learned 
from  Gamaliel  and  the  great  Jewish  doctors,  after 
so  many  years  of  patient  study,  and  took  up  the 
teaching  of  the  unknown  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  and 
His  untaught  followers. 

Was  it  love  of  rule  which  induced  him  to  throw 
off  his  old  allegiance  ?  He  abdicated  in  a  moment 
the  great  power  which  he  possessed  as  a  rising  and 
favourite  leader  of  a  dommant  party  in  the  nation, 
for  a  precarious  influence  over  a  flock  of  sheep 
driven  to  the  slaughter,  whose  chief  Shepherd  had 
been  put  to  a  shameful  death  but  a  little  time 
before,  and  all  that  he  could  hope  from  his  change 
was  to  be  marked  out  in  a  particular  manner  tor 
the  same  fate. 

Was  it  love  of  wealth  ?  Whatever  might  be  his 
worldly  possessions  at  the  time,  he  joined  himself 
to  those  who  were  for  the  most  part  poor,  and 
among  whom  he  would  frequently  have  to  minister 
to  his  own  necessities,  and  to  the  necessities  of 
those  about  him,  with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
Was  it  the  love  of  fame?  His  prophetic  power 
must  have  been  greater  than  that  ever  po^essed 
by  mortal  man,  if  he  could  look  beyond  the  shame 
and  scorn  which  then  rested  on  the  servants  of  a 
crucified  Master,  to  that  glory  with  which  Chris- 
tendom now  surrounds  the  memory  of  St.  Paul. 

If,  then,  the  conversion  of  this  man  be  the  act 
neither  of  a  fanatic  nor  of  an  impostor,  to  what  was 
it  due  ?  He  himself  often  answers  the  question : 
//  arose  from  a  miraculous  appearance  of  Christ, 
It  must  be  rcmeml)ered,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
accompanied  with  others.     The  time  was  'mid- 
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day,'  the  scene  a  public  and  much  frequented 
highway.  No  attempted  explanation  has  ever  yet 
thrown  the  least  doubt  upon  the  plain  unvarnished 
story  which  Paul  told  so  often  to  account  for  the 
change  in  his  life,  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Crucified,  the  Risen  One,  showed  Himself  to  Paul 
when  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  spoke  with 
him  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye  (see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  S^,  Pauly  chap.  iii.). 

Ver.  19.  Then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the 
disciples  which  were  at  Damascus.  The  writer 
in  this  portion  of  his  history  of  the  *  acts  of  Paul  * 
is  very  brief.  Paul,  in  his  Galatian  Epistle  (i. 
16-18),  tells  how,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  he 
went  into  Arabia,  then  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
after  a  space  of  three  years  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  see  Peter  and  the  older  apostles.  In  this 
passage  of  the  '  Acts  *  the  Arabian  visit  is  not 
mentioned  (see  note  on  ver.  22),  but  several  dis- 
tinct periods  of  time  are  alluded  to : — (a)  Vers. 
19-21.  Certain  days,  a  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  conversion,  when  he  preached  in  the 
Damascus  S3magogue ;  {b)  Ver.  23.  After  thai 
many  days  were  Juljilled^  a  much  longer  period, 
which  probably  included  two  years  or  more  ;  {c) 
Vers.  24-26.  The  close  of  this  more  extended 
period,  when  the  hatred  of  the  Tews  compelled 
him  finally  to  quit  Damascus,  when  he  went  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  question  of  the  Arabian  journey 
referred  to  in  Gal.  i.  17,  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Arabia.'  From  the 
time  when  the  word  *  Arabia  '  was  first  used  by  any 
of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  has  always 
been  a  term  of  vague  and  uncertain  import. 

Sometimes  it  includes  Damascus  ;  sometimes  it 
ranges  over  Lebanon  itself,  and  extends  even  to 
the  borders  of  Cilicia  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St,  Paulf  chap.  iii.).  Ewald  suggests  that  the 
word  Damascus  (ver.  19),  used  by  the  writer  of 
the  'Acts,'  includes  this  residence  in  *  Arabia*  as 
in  a  part  of  the  Damascene  district  or  territory, 
the  name  of  the  capital  city  being  used  as  including 
all  the  territory  or  district  of  Damascus. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Saul,  after  the  first 
excitement  wrought  by  his  conversion  had  in  some 
measure  passed  away,  longed  for  solitude,  for  a 
time  of  meditation  before  setting  out  on  his  great 
life's  work,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  near  the  Red  Sea,  the  well-known  desert 
of  the  wanderings  of  his  fathers,  sought  and  found 
opportunity  for  solitary  communion  with  God. 

Saul  at  Damascus. — He  ^Qoes  to  ycriisalem. — Bar- 
nabas brings  him  to  Apostles  there ^  19-30. 

Ver.  20.  He  preached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
gogues, that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  According 
to  the  best  Greek  mss.,  this  should  be  *  He preacheti 
yesuSf*  etc.  As  Paul  tells  us  in  chap.  xxvi.  19, 
he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  but 
showed  first  to  them  at  Damascus,  and  straight- 
way preached  in  the  synagogues.  With  the  vision 
of  the  risen  Jesus  ever  before  him,  his  first  work 
was  to  show  his  countrymen  that  ^esus,  whom  the 
high  priest  and  Sanhedrim  crucified  in  Jerusalem, 
was  the  Son  of  God.  The  orthodox  Jewish  schools, 
in  which  Saul  the  Pharisee  had  been  brought  up, 
all  allowed  that  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed 
One,  when  He  should  appear,  would  be  the  *  Son 
of  God.'  What  they  positively  denied  was,  that 
the  crucified  Jesus  was  the  'Son  of  God.'  Now 
Saul,  the  persecutor,  in  broad  daylight  had  seen 
this  crucified  Jesus  glorified  and  transfigured  ;  his 


first  and  chiefest  work  then  was  to  tell  out  to  his 
countrymen  this  great  truth. 

The  Son  of  GoSL  This  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
titles  of  Messiah.  So  Nathanael  (John  i.  49) 
addresses  Christ,  *  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  San  of 
God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel ;  *  so  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  16),  *  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God* 

Ver.  21.  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed. 
The  Jews  were  astonished;  they  knew  the  position 
he  had  held  at  Jerusalem ;  they  knew  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  Damascus ;  and  now  they  saw  nim 
using  all  his  great  powers  to  defend  and  advance 
the  cause  he  had  come  to  destroy. 

Ver.  22.  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in 
strength.  Dean  Alford  regards  these  as  the  only 
words  under  which  can  lie  concealed  the  journey 
to  Arabia.  His  note  on  this  verse  is  a  striking 
one  :  '  Paul  mentions  this  journey  with  no  obscure 
hint  that  to  it  was  to  be  assigned  the  reception  by 
him  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  and  such  a 
reception  would  certainly  give  rise  to  the  great 
accession  of  power  here  recorded.  .  .  .  The  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  of  this  journey  here  can  only 
arise  from  one  or  two  causes  : — (i)  Whether  Paul 
himself  were  the  source  of  the  narration  or  some 
other  narrator,  the  intetitioncU  passing  over  it  as 
belonging  more  to  his  personal  history  than  to  thai 
of  his  ministry.  (2)  On  the  supposition  of  Paul 
not  having  been  the  source  of  the  narrative,  the 
narrator  hamng  not  been  aware  of  it.  In  either 
case  this  expression  (increased  the  more  in  strength) 
seems  one  very  likely  to  have  been  used — (i)  if 
the  omission  was  intentional,  to  record  a  remark- 
able accession  of  power  to  Saul's  ministry  without 
particularising  whence  or  how  it  came ;  (2)  if  it 
was  unintentional,  as  a  simple  record  of  that  which 
was  observed  in  him,  but  of  which  the  source  was 
to  the  narrator  unknown.' 

Proving  that  this  is  the  very  Christ  Literally, 
bringing  together,  showing  the  cvmnection  between 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Ver.  23.  After  that  many  days  were  fulfilled. 
Some  three  years  probably  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  day  when  Ananias  had  restored  sight  to  the 
blinded  Pharisee  leader ;  the  Damascus  preaching 
and  the  Arabian  journey  and  sojourn  had  filled 
up  the  period. 

The  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him.  Saul's 
great  learning  and  ability  made  him  a  most  formid- 
able adversary  in  argument.  In  bygone  years 
they  had  murdered  at  Jerusalem  the  brilliant 
Hellenist  scholar  and  orator  Stephen  (see  Acts 
vii.).  They  now  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  new  and  dreaded  defender  of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  homilies 
on  the  *  Acts,*  remarks  :  *  They  thought  they  were 
rid  of  argument  in  such  questions  in  getting  rid 
of  Stephen  ;  but  they  found  another  more  earnest 
than  Stephen.'  Mr.  Lcwin  {St.  Paul^  chap.  v. 
observes  *that  the  present  posture  of  affairs  at 
Damascus  offered  a  favourable  opportunity;  had  the 
city  been  subject  to  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  Jews 
could  not  without  the  fiat  of  the  procurator  or  pre- 
fect have  deprived  any  man  of  life.  But  Aretas 
(see  2  Cor.  xi.  32),  to  whose  kingdom  of  Petra 
Damascus  now  belonged,  was  less  careful  of  public 
liberties,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews  he 
had  invested  their  council  and  chief  officer,  called 
the  Ethnarch,  with  supreme  power  over  their  own 
people.     A  capital  charge  was  therefore  made 
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lefl  Jenualem  u  the  pow«iful  comraiBsionet  of  the 
Saniiedrim  council,  armed  wilh  full  powen  to 
root  up  the  heresy  spread  bjr  the  foilowcu  of  Jesat 
He  telutned  to  the  capital  poor,  despised,  •  pro- 


:    brilliuit    earthi; 
Crucified,  whose  devoted  folloi 


sltk 


afiiiut  Saul,  and  the  Ethnarch,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  nation,  issued  n  warrant  for  his 
apprehension.  The  gates  of  Damascus  were 
watched  by  tlie  Jews  day  and  nigAt  to  pieveut  his 
CKipc.     Saul,  as  inflexible  in  the  defence  of  the 

Gospel  as  before,  through  ipnorance  he  had  been  blasted,  only  burning  to  preach  the 

fiiiioui  against  it.  was  willing,  we  cannot  doubt,  Crucified,  whose  devoted  followers  he  had  ooce 

to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  creed  ;  but  Providence  persecuted  with  so  bitter,  so  relentless  a  hostility, 

had  destined  him  for  many  a  long  year  to  stand  'He  loighl,' suggests  Howson  (5/.  FaiU),   'ha»e 

frath  as  the  gceai  champion  of  the  Church,  and  to  again,  as  he  approached  the  city  gates,   troddeo 

cany  its  standard  liiumphantly  into  far  remoter  the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  eiullanlly  asnsted 

i^ons.     llie  plot  against  his  life  was  divulged,  in  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  and  he  entered  then  pcr- 

and  Ihe  disciples  took  him,  and  at  midnight  let  fecily  willing,  were  il  God's  will,  to  be  draped 

hitn  down  through  the  windowofoneoflbehouses  out  through  them  to  the  same  fate.     He  would 

■    '■         n  the  wall.  .  .  .  The  traditional  window  feel  a  peculiar  tie  of  brotherhood  to  th«t  martyr, 
for  he  could  not  now  be  ignorant  that  the 


ugh  whii 


through  which  St.  Paul  v 
yean  ago  demolished  by  a  fanatic  MobaiiuncMjii. 
Ver.  26,  And  when  Bavl  wai  come  to  Jem- 
Mlam.  What  must  have  been  Saul's  feelings 
when,  ader  three  years'  absence,  he  first  saw  the 
mils  and  lowers  of  the  Holy  City  again  f    He  had 


liille  while 


1  such  glory  had  called  him,  had  but 
before  appeared  in  tbe  same  ^on  to 
expirine  Stephen.  The  ecstatic  look 
I  the  dying  saint  now  came  ficsh  upon 
with  Ihcir  real  meaning.' 


He  Mnyed  to  Join  himself  to  tbe  dledples 
but  they  were  afnid  of  him.  His  great  object 
was  to  see  and  to  converse  with  Peter,  as  he  tells 
ns  years  after  in  the  Galatiao  Epistle :  '  After  three 

rirs  I  went  up  lo  Jerusalem  to  visit  Peter  '  (Gal. 
18).  No  doubt  the  sloiy  of  the  strange  con- 
version of  the  great  Pharisee  persecutor  al  Damas- 
cus long  ago  had  reached  Jerusalem  ;  but  then  a 
considerable  period  of  silence  (between  two  and 
three  years]  had  intervened,  during  which  time 
Saul  was  in  retirement  and  solitude  in  '  Aralria.' 
Tbe  Jerusalem  Church,  therefore,  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  and  perplexity  as  to 
the  intentions  of  their  ancient  and  bitter  enemy. 
Hackelt  su^^ts,  >  The  sudden  appeamnce  of 
Voltaire  in  a  circle  of  Christians,  claiming  lo  be 
one  of  them,  would  have  been  something  like  this 
return  of  Saul  lo  Jerusalem  as  a  professeddisciple.' 
Ver.  37.  Bnt  Banwbaa  took  him.  Barnabas, 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  early  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Clement 


of  Aleiandr  a  one  of  the  seventy  in  the  firit 
days  after  the  resurrection  held  a  prominmt  place 
in  the  little  Church  of  Christ.  We  hear  of  him  as 
one  of  the  wealthy  brethren  who  sold  their  land, 
and  gave  the  price  to  the  apostles  for  the  use  of 
the  society  (Acts  iv.  36,  37}.  His  influence  seema 
to  have  been  very  great  in  the  first  councils  of  Ihe 
believers  in  Jesus  ;  a  word  of  his  changed  the 
mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  convert  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Subsequently  asso- 
ciated with  Saul,  being  specially  pointed  out  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  missionary  work,  he  wBt 
with  him  solemnly  ordained  by  the  Church,  and 
in  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  the  two 
were  specially  recognised  as  apostles  of  Ihe  Gen- 
tiles. The  CUnuntiae  Homitits  relate  thai  Bar- 
nabas was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and 
assign  to  him  the  conversion  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  Rtcogniliens  even  assert  that  he  preached 
at  Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  tbe  Lord.  There 
is  a  well-known  epistle  which  bears  tl 
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name  of  Barnabas ;  but  although  the  epistle  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  writers  of  great  weight  like  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  identify  the  author 
with  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  still,  the  best 
scholars  hesitate  to  attribute  this  writing  which 
bears  his  name  to  Barnabas  the  apostle. 

Brought  him  to  the^  apoBtles,  viz.  to  Peter 
and  James,  as  we  learn  from  Gal.  i.  i8,  19,  where 
Paul,  mentioning  how  during  that  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem he  abode  with  Peter,  writes  :  *  Other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.' 
The  other  members  of  the  apostolic  body  were  at 
thb  time  most  probably  absent  from  the  city. 

Ver.  29.  And  disputed  against  the  Grecians. 
These  Grecians  or  Hellenists  were  Jews  who,  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  used  the  Greek 
language  (see  note  on  Acts  vi.  i).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  disputes  were  probably  held 
in  the  same  Cilician  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  of 
which  Saul  in  old  days  had  been  so  distingui^ed 
a  Rabbi,  and  where  he  held  his  famous  disputation 
with  Stephen,  the  martyr  deacon. 

Ver.  30.  Whidi  when  the  brethren  knew,  they 
brought  him  down  to  CsBsarea.  The  writer  of 
the  '  Acts '  tells  us,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  feared  the  able  and  power- 
ful arguments  of  their  former  associate,  that  Paul 
departed  from  Jerusalem.  Years  later,  however, 
Paul  himself  assigns  another  reason  for  his  leaving 
the  Holy  City  :  'It  came  to  pass,  that,  when  I  was 
come  again  to  Jerusalem,  while  I  prayed  in  the 
Temple,  I  was  in  a  trance ;  and  saw  Him  saying 
unto  me.  Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem  :  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony 
concerning  me.  .  .  .  Depart :  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles  *  (Acts  xxii.  17-21). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  spite  of  the  dangerous 
hostility  of  the  Jews  which  threatened  his  life, 
Saul  in  his  enthusiasm  would  have  remained  in  the 
city  had  he  not  received,  as  he  tells  us,  a  direct 
warning  from  heaven. 

To  TaiBnB.  There,  and  in  the  district  of  which 
Tarsus  was  the  chief  city,  Saul  remained  until 
summoned  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas  for  other  and 
grander  work  (Acts  xi.  25).  We  have  no  record  ot 
his  labours  during  this  period,  the  duration  of 
which  has  been  variously  estimated.  Howson 
(67.  Paul)  suggests  *  that,  in  the  synagogues  of 
his  native  city,  Saul  was  neither  silent  nor  unsuccess- 
ful. In  his  own  family  one  may  well  imagine  that 
some  of  those  Christian  kinsmen  whose  names  are 
handed  down  to  us  (Rom.  xvi.  7, 11,  21),  possibly 
his  sister,  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  his 
sister's  son,  who  afterwards  saved  his  life  (Acts 
xxiii.  17-23),  were  by  his  exertions  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Christ.' 

Ver.  31.  Then  had  the  chnrches  rest.  In  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  the  singular  form  '  Church '  is 
found,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  the  writer  of  the 
*  Acts '  preferring  *  Church  *  to  *  churches.  *  Here 
he  is  viewing  the  various  congregations  scattered 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  one  body  joined  together  with  an  external 
bond  of  union, — thg  apostles^  united  by  an  internal 
bond,  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  Christ  the  One  Head. 

This  general  picture  of  the  Church  embraces 
most  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  con- 
version of  Saul.  Various  reasons  had  conduced 
to  this  peace  which  the  Church  then  enjoyed.  The 
conversion  and  consequent  silence  of  the  chief 
persecutor,  Saul,  no  doubt  for  a  time  paralyzed 


the  counsels  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  their  active 
measures  against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
Jewish  rulers  had  also  of  late  other  and  more  press- 
ing dangers  to  their  faith  to  confront.  The  Pro- 
consul of  Syria,  Petronius,  wished  to  introduce  the 
statue  of  the  infamous  Emperor  Caligula  into  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
danger  of  a  general  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power.  Caligula's  death  put  an  end  to  the 
attempt 

And  were  edified.  That  is,  kept  advancing  in 
the  inner  religious  life.  Two  consequences  are 
represented  as  resulting  from  this  penod  of  rest 
and  peace  enjoyed  by  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Land: — (i)  The  spiritual  life  of  the  individuid 
members  was  deepened ;  (2)  the  numbers  of  the 
several  congregations  were  increased. 

Walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  A  very 
common  Hebrew  expression,  denoting  a  habitu^ 
course  of  conduct  regulated  as  far  as  possible  upon 
principles  likely  to  find  favour  and  acceptance 
with  God.  See  Isa.  ii.  ^ :  '  O  house  of  Jacob, 
come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  m  the  light  of  the  Lord.' 

And  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ohoet.  The 
exact  sense  of  the  Greek  word  translated  by  '  com- 
fort '  is  a  little  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
fullest  meaning  here  would  be,  '  the  power  of  con- 
solatory discourse  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  who  preached.'  During  the  time  of  peace 
and  quiet,  the  number  of  believers  was  continually 
receiving  additions ;  while  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individiml  members  was  being  deepened,  as  they 
lived  a  life  as  though  ever  in  ue  Lord's  presence, 
their  faith  being  strengthened  by  the  words  of 
Divine  comfort  which  the  Moly  Ghost  kept  putting 
into  the  minds  of  their  preachers. 

Certain  Acts  of  St,  Peter,  ix.  32-xi.  18. 

Ver.  32.  And  it  came  to  paas,  as  Peter  pasted 
thronghout  all  quarters.  In  the  early  chapters 
of  the  '  Acts,'  the  writer  has  given  us  the  details 
of  many  circumstances  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
first  chief  of  the  apostles.  After  the  appointment 
of  Stephen,  we  hear  for  a  long  time  little  or  nothing 
of  Peter ;  but  this  silence  must  not  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Stephen,  some  three  or  more  years,  Peter  in  any 
way  occupied  a  less  prominent  position  than  here- 
tofore in  the  growing  Church  of  Jesus.  The  plan 
of  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts '  did  not  after  the  first 
years  require  a  detailed  account  of  Peter's  work 
and  preaching  ;  but  now  the  time  had  come  when 
a  new  starting-point  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  was  to  be  made.  The  '  society,'  which  now 
numbered  in  its  ranks  many  thousand  converts 
from  Judaism,  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  and  per- 
haps even  in  more  distant  countries,  was  to  be 
freed  for  ever  from  the  trammels  with  which  the 
Mosaic  laws,  and  the  traditionary  customs  and  rites 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages  round 
it,  had  hitherto  shackled  it.  The  command,  '  Go 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel* 
(Matt.  X.  6;  see,  too.  Acts  xiii.  46),  had  been  literally 
complied  with,  and  the  new  era  of  the  missions  <^ 
the  followers  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentile  world  was 
immediately  to  commence. 

The  human  instrument  of  this  startling  change 
of  policy  in  the  *  society '  was  Peter,  hitherto  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
The  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  takes  up  the  history  of 
Peter  at  this  juncture,  and  tells  us  how,  in  the 
course  of  an  official  circuit  of  visiting  the  various 
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-  PalcituiiaD  churches  during  this  inlervaJ  ol  fiee- 
dom  from  peraecution  alluded  to  (ver.  30  and  note), 
he  came  to  the  Roman  city  of  Casarea,  where  the 
events  which  led  lo  the  pennanent  enlaigeraent  of 
the  borders  of  the  Church  look  place.  The  cir- 
cnmslances  which  happened  al  Lydda  and  Joppa, 
— places  which  he  visiled  ia  the  course  of  this 
circuit, — may  be  looked  upon  u  examples  of  many 
^■nilai  unrelated  instances  in  (he  great  apostie's 
ewl;  career.  They  are  here  recounted  in  delaii, 
M  taking  place  in  the  course  of  the  journey  which 
ended  in  the  remarkable  and  momenloiu  visit  to 

It  is  most  probable  thai  this  oHicial  circuit  of 
Peler  took  place  dtiring  St.  Paul's  residence  in 
Tarsus  (see  note  on  ver.  30),  after  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem,  and  his  intercourse  with  Peter. 

Chrysoslom  observes  on  this  journey  of  the  great 

rtle  :  '  As  the  commander  of  an  army,  he  went 
I  inspecting  the  ranks  {to  see)  which  part  was 


compact,  which  in  good  order,  wliich  reqaiied  hti 

0«me  down  i1m)  to  tha  winti  vMch  dwelt  at 
LyddiL     Lydda  was  a  city  of  coruiderable  size, 

about  a  day's  joumey  from  JerusaleiQ.  It  was, 
previous  lo  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70,  Ibc  scat 
of  a  very  famous  Jewish  schooL  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  tjigUnd.  was  a  native  of  Lydd*. 
In  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  gate  of  this  city 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat  between 
Christ  and  antichrist.  It  was  ruined  in  the  Jewish 
war,  but  was  sut>seqaently  rebuilt  by  the  Romanx, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  Diospcdis,  '  City  of 
Zeus' (Jupiter). 

In  the  fourth  century  it  became  the  seal  of  a 
well-known  bishopric;  it  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  (he  wars  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt 
the  city  and  strongly  fortilied  it.  The  new  tkame 
under  which  it  was  known  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
early  Christian  story,  has,  as  is  so  often  the  case 


'  t*-"-; 


Lydd. 

in  Palestine,  disappeared  ;  and  the  modem  town,         Arise,  and  make  thy  bed.    '  That  bed  of  thine, 

or  rather  Urge  village,  which  with  its  tall  minaret  is  which  hitherto  others  have  made  for  Ihee,  poor 

■een  by  the  traveller  passing  over  the  plain  from  crippled  one,   from  benceforlh,  restored  by  the 

Joppa  to  Ramteh  on  the  old  road  between  Jem-  power  of  my  Master,  Jesus,  make  for  thyself.' 
•afem  and  Ctesarea,  is  known  by  its  ancient  name         Ver.  35.  Saion.    The  Old  Testament '  Sharon,' 

LiiU  or  Ludd.    Il  was  the  Lod  of  the  Old  Testa-  that  beautiful  plain  extending  along  the  coast  of 

ment  (Eira  ii.  33).  .<...--.,- ..__..,_.. 

Ver.  33-  A  certain  man  named  ^Sneas.    From 
nc,  which  is  Greek,  Mv>is%  (no 


founded  with  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero  /Eni 
the  palsied  man  was  probably  a  Hellenistic  Jew. 

Ver,  34.  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  Jenu  Christ 
maketh  tbee  whole.     The  language  of  Peter  to 
th«  palsied   sufferer   is  very  different  from  his 
Master's  in  similar  cases.    The  disciple  ncrfi 
his  miracle  of  mercy  in  the  name  and  poi 
Jesus  Christ.     The  Redeemer,  on  the  other 
commanded  with  Kingly  Majesty 
as,  '  I  will,  be  thou  clean  ; '  'la 
and  walk;'  'Damsel.  I  say 
'I^urat,  come  forth.' 


frequently  noticed  in  the  poetical  books  tA  the  Old 

Testament.      So  Isaiah,  who  (xxxv.  2)  writes  of 

'  the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and   the  excellency  of 

Caimel  and  Sharon ; '  and  King  Solomon  in  the 

Song  of  Songs  (ii.   1)  tells  us  of  'the  row  of 

Sharon  and   the    lily   of   the  valleys.'     In   the 

rformcd     chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  '  tlie  forest  of  Saron ' 

he  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adven- 

of  Richard. 


ake  up  thy  bed      (Hebrew,  yaphe),  a  word  signifying  '  beauty,' 

'    'se;'      port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  daysof  Solomon,  as  it  lias 
been  ever  since.     Il  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
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(Tosh.  xix.  46),  and  was  originally  a  Philistine 
dity.  Josephus  tells  us  it  once  belonged  to  the 
Phoenicians;  and  a  tradition  exists  that  on  the 
riKks  of  Joppa,  Andromeda  was  bound  and  ex- 
posed to  the  monster.  At  Joppa,  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  the  cedar  wood  and  materials  for  the 
Jerusaltm  Temple  were  landed.  It  was  at  this 
seaport  that  the  prophet  Jonah  *  took  ship  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  his  Maker.*  At  the  period 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  Joppa  was  a  flourishing 
city,  but  was  ruined  in  the  Jewish  war  with  Rome. 
We  hear  frequently  of  this  seaport  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Richard  of 
England,  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  in  turn  resided 
there  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  still  the 
principal  harbour  of  Palestine,  but  it  is  in  a  decay- 
ing state,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants. 
The  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter 
lodged,  purports  to  be  shown  still. 

A  oeitain  disoiple  named  TaMtha,  which  by 
interpretatioii  is  called  Dorcas.  The  name 
Tabitha  is  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  'gazelle,  the  gazelle  being  regarded 
by  Jews  and  Arabs  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  It 
was,  with  its  Greek  equivalent  *  Dorcas,'  a  name 
not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews. 
As  at  Joppa,  a  seaport,  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages  were  used,  it  is  most  likely  this 
woman  was  known  by  both  names — Tabitha  and 
Dorcas.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  her  nation- 
ality. She  must  have  been  a  person  of  consider- 
able means,  and  not  improbably,  from  the  position 
she  evidently  occupied  among  the  disciples  of 
Joppa,  belong^ed  to  a  family  of  some  rank. 

was  ftill  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds  which 
she  did.  We  gather  from  this  brief  notice  of  the 
life  of  Dorcas,  and  from  many  other  incidental 
allusions  in  the  '  Acts  '  and  Epistles,  that  the  life 
— recommended  by  the  earliest  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  certainly  led  by  all  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  society — was  eminently  a 
practical  and  active  existence.  The  disciples  seem 
to  have  lived,  as  aforetime,  in  the  world  and 
among  men  and  women ;  they  mixed  in  the  busi- 
ness and  harmless  pleasures,  and  shared  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  day ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  coloured  the  old  life  with  a  new 
strange  beauty,  they  adorned  it  with  acts  of 
generosity,  self-denying  love,  with  sweet  gentle 
deeds  of  kindness  done  to  slaves,  to  helpless  ones, 
to  poor  sick  beings  of  whose  existence  the  busy 
restless  world  had  hitherto  taken  no  thought. 
The  life  of  contemplation,  of  prayerful  meditation, 
was  evidently  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  the 
Church  of  the  first  days  ;  such  a  life  was  a  neces- 
sary development  of  a  later  age. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  mankind  of  the  life  of  the 
solitary  and  the  recluse  —  a  life  which  possesses 
in  itself,  it  cannot  be  denied,  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful, and  which  is  by  no  means  without  its  holy 
influence  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  busy  world ; 
still  the  careful  and  thoughtful  student  of  the 
words  and  spirit  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  as 
contained  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  monastic  type  of  life 
was  never  sketched  out  or  imagined  by  a  Peter, 
a  Paul,  a  James,  or  by  any  of  their  friends  or 
disciples.  The  Master's  words  spoken  to  His 
Father  on  that  solemn  evening  before  the  day  of 
the  Cross,  were  after  all  the  groundwork  of  all 
true  Christian  theology  and  life  :  '  I  pray  not  that 
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Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil ' 
(John  xvii.  15). 

Ver.  37.  Whom  when  they  had  washed. 
Maimonides,  quoted  by  Gloag,  says  :  '  It  is  the 
custom  in  Israel,  about  the  dead  and  their  burial, 
that  when  any  one  is  dead,  they  shut  his  eyes  and 
wash  his  body.*  The  practice  of  *  washing  the 
dead'  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  (see  Virgil,  Aineuly  vi,  219).  Words- 
worth calls  attention  to  this  account  of  the  dead 
Dorcas,  being  the  third  instance  in  this  book  of 
reference  to  the  decencies  ot  Christian  buriaL 
St.  Chrysostom,  he  goes  on  to  say,  contrasts  the 
quietness  of  this  laying  out  of  Dorcas  with  the 
great  lamentation  over  Stephen  (chap.  viiL  2), 
Death,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  now  learnt  to 
regard  with  greater  calmness  and  joy.  See  St. 
Paul's  reproof  of  immoderate  grief  for  the  dead  in 
his  earliest  Epistle  (i  Thess.  iv.  13-18). 

They  laid  in  an  upper  chamber,  where  the  body 
of  the  holy  dead  might  rest  quietly  till  Peter  came. 
The  message  of  ver.  38,  *  desiring  him  that  he 
would  not  delay  to  come  to  them,'  tells  us  that  the 
disciples  of  Joppa  hoped  much  from  Peter;  they 
certainly  had  some  dim  expectation  that  the  great 
wonder-working  friend  of  Christ  would,  like 
Elijah  or  Elisha  among  their  fathers,  or  that  far 
greater  One  than  Elijah  or  Elisha,  whom  some 
of  them  perhaps  had  seen,  be  able  to  restore 
to  them  their  loved  saint  who  had  been  setting 
so  fair  and  bright  an  example  to  the  Church  at 
Joppa. 

Ver.  38.  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa.  About 
nine  or  ten  miles  was  the  distance  of  Lydda  from 
Joppa, 

Ver.  39.  The  coats  and  garments.  '  Coats,' 
better  translated  '  tunics,'  the  inner  clothing,  the 
word  rendered  *  garments'  signifying  the  outer 
mantle  worn  above  the  tunic. 

Ver.  40.  But  Peter  put  them  all  forth,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Christ  (Mark  v.  40),  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators  in  the 
hushed  and  solemn  death-chamber,  at  the  moment 
when  the  soul  should  return  to  the  body.  Elisha, 
when  he  raised  to  life  the  Shunammite's  son  (2 
Kings  iv.  33),  did  the  same  thing. 

Kneeled  down,  and  prayed.  So  Elijah,  when 
he  laised  the  dead  son  of  the  widow  of  ^arephath, 
'cried  unto  the  Lord,'  and  Elisha,  in  the  case  of 
the  Shunammite's  son,  *  prayed  unto  the  Lord.' 
Jesus,  without  any  preceding  prayer^  restored  to 
life  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  and  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus.  In  the  case  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  His  action  was  still  more  remarkable ; 
then  He  thanked  the  Father  beforehand  for  His 
power  over  life  and  death,  so  confident  was  Jesus 
that,  though  He  had  laid  aside  His  robe  of  glory, 
He  still  possessed  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
grave. 

Less  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  (the  scene  just  related,  which 
happened  at  Joppa,  took  place  A.D.  40,  41),  and 
already  one  of  the  great  changes  Christiani^  was 
to  work  in  the  world,  had  been  effected  in  the 
rapidly- growing  company  of  believers.  A  *ncw 
life '  had  been  pointed  out  to  and  quietly  adopted 
by  the  women  of  the  new  society.  From  the  first 
days  which  succeeded  that  glad  Pentecost  morn- 
ing when  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  the  twelve,  we 
have  noticed  (see  the  short  Excursus  B.  at  the  end 
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of  chap.  V.)  the  holy  mfluence  which  the  'sisters 
in  Christ*  quietly  exercised  in  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  Now  at  Joppa,  the  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  great  miracle  of 
Peter,  casuallv  tells  us  that  another  advance  in 
the  position  of  women  as  fellow- workers  foi  Jesus, 
had  silently  been  brought  about. 

At  Joppa,  a  devoted  disciple  named  Dorcas  had 
apparently  organized  a  band  of  hel[)ers, — widows, 
perhaps  desolate,  friendless,  homeless  ones, — who 
assisted  her  in  her  works  of  charity  and  self- 
denying  love.  What  was  taking  place  at  Joppa 
in  the  year  '40,'  no  doubt  was  taking  place  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  many  another  centre  where  the 
religion  of  Jesus  had  gathered  together  a  congre- 
gation of  believers.  In  this  little  band  of  faithful 
women  gathered  together  in  Toppa  by  Dorcas,  we 
see  the  germ  of  that  more  elaborately-constituted 
body  of  female  workers  at  Ephesus  alluded  to 
twenty-five  years  later  by  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  v.  9). 
It  is,  indeed,  a  specially  interesting  episode  this 
visit  of  Peter  to  Joppa,  for  it  is  the  first  and 
earliest  mention  of  the  noble  work  left  by  the 
Redeemer  to  be  done  by  Christian  women.  It  is 
the  first  recital  of  those  splendid  services  of  theirs 
in  the  holy  cause  of  chanty,  the  record  of  which 
will  be  found  to  fill  so  many  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  the  book  of  God  when  it  is  opened  and  read 
before  the  great  white  throne. 

Excursus. 
The  Omitted  Words  of  Ver.  5,  *  It  is  hard 

FOR  thee  to  kick  AGAINST  THE  PrICKS.'^ 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  these  words. 
They  were  uttered  by  the  Risen  and  Ascended 
Lord  ;  they  have  been  acknowledged  without  dis- 
pute by  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
days  as  a  voice  from  the  glory-throne  in  heaven. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  certain  schools 
of  theological  thought  would  endeavour  to  find  in  a 
saying  surrounded  by  so  extraordinary  a  sanctity, 
an  authoritative  approval  of  the  views  which  they 
advocated. 

The  metaphor,  *  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,'  was  a  favourite  one  in  the 
heathen  world ;  as,  for  instance  : 

*  With  God  we  may  not  strive 


But  to  bow  down  the  willing  neck. 

And  bear  the  yoke,  is  wise  ; 
To  kick  against  the  pricks  will  prove 

A  perilous  emprise.'* 

It  was  frequently  used  both  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  We  find  it  in  the  works  of 
Pindar,  uEschylus,  and  Euripides,  and  also  in 
Plautus  and  Terence.'  The  words  do  not  occur 
in  any  known  collection  of  Hebrew  Proverbs,  but 

*  The  wordS|   '  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 

g ricks,'  occur  in  the  Authorised  Version  in  the  account  of 
t.  Paul's  conversion  contained  in  Acts  ix.,  but  all  critical 
editors^  of  the  New  Testament  concur  in  expunging  these 
words  in  this  first  narration  of  the  conversion,  as  they  are  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  older  authorities.  But  though 
this  was  no  place  for  their  insertion,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that  the  words  were  uttered  by  the  Lord,  for  all 
Mss.  unite  in  insertinjg  them  in  St.  Paul's  own  account  of  his 
conversion  (Acts  xxvi.  14). 

■  Sec  Pindar,  Pytk,  ii.  173  (the  transl.  is  by  Plumptrc). 

■  See  i&ch.  Prvm,  323,  Agam*mn.  1633 ;  Eur.  Bacch, 
791 ;  Plaatos,  True,  iv.  a.  59  ;  Ter.  Phormio^  \.  a.  97. 


probably  the  same  or  a  similar  sa3ring  was  current 
among  the  Jews. 

The  proverb,  no  doubt  a  most  ancient  one,  is 
derived  from  oxen  at  the  plough,  which,  on  being 
pricked  with  the  goad,  kick  against  it,  and  so 
cause  it  to  pierce  them  more  severely.     Its  mean- 
ing here  is  obvious  :  it  was  useless,  nay  injurious, 
to  resist  Christ  by  persecuting  His  disciples.    So 
St.  Augustine  (sermon  cxvi.)  :    *  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?    I  am  in  heaven,  thou  art 
on  earth,  and  yet  thou  persecutest  Me.     It  is  not 
My  head  that  thou  touchest,  but  it  is  My  members 
that  thou  treadest  under  foot.  *  Professor  Plumptre, 
however,  with  great  force  suggests  that  Saul  had, 
in  a  peculiar  and   especial  way,   been  for  some 
time  past  'kicking  against  the  pricks.'     'There 
had     been     promptings,    misgivmgs,     warnings, 
which  he  had  resisted  and  defied.     Among  the 
causes  of  these  we  may  reckon  .  .  .  the  warning 
coimsel  of  Gamaliel  (chap.  v.  34-39),  the  angel- 
face  of  Stephen  and   the   martyr's  dying  prayer 
(chap.  vi.  15,  vii.  60),  and  the  daily  spectacle  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death 
rather  than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Jesus.    In  the 
frenzy  of  his  zeal  he  had  tried  to  crush  these  mis- 
givings, and  the  effort  to  do  so  had  brought  with  it 
discomfort  and  disquietude,  which  made  him  more 
exceeding  mad  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.' 
But  this  proverb  used  by  the  glorified  Lord  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  importance — it  teaches   a  great 
truth.  To  resist  the  call  of  Christ  is  ever  a  hard  and 
profitless  task  ;  one,  too,  which  is  far  beyond  man*s 
power.     Such  a  course  of  action  must  ever  end  in 
utter  ruin  and  wreck  for  the  unhappy  one  who 
struggles  to  resist.     But  hopeless  as   is  such   a 
resistance,  certain  as  is  the  ruin  which  follows, 
the  teaching  of  the  passage  shows  it  is  possible  for 
any  of  us  to  resist  the  Redeemer's  voice,  and  by 
this  stubborn  resistance,  not  by  any  means  to  bar 
the  progress  of  His  kingdom,  but  to  bring  misery 
and  destruction  upon  oneself.     We  are  led  to  this 
conclusion   by  the  statement   of  Acts  xxvi.    19, 
which  followed  the  recital   of  his  meeting  with 
Jesus  on  his  way  to  Damascus  :  *  Whereupon  .  .  . 
I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  *    He 
might  then  have  been  disobedient  to  this  summons 
of  his  Lord  had  he  pleased.     The  call  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  then,  was  no  irresistible  summons.     St. 
Augustine  (sermon  clxix.)  well  puts  it  :  *Thou  art 
angry,  but  I  pity ;  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  For  I 
have  no  fear  of  thee  that  thou  shouldest  crucify 
M  E  a  second  time ;  my  wish  is  that  thou  shouldest 
know  Me,  lest  thou  shouldest  slay  not  Me  but 
thine  own  self.' 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  utterance  of  Christ 
from  His  throne  was  made  in  the  old  sacred 
Hebrew  tongue.  Now  Saul,  to  whom  the  voice 
came,  was  more  conversant  with  Greek  than  with 
Hebrew.  He  seems  to  have  generally  adopted 
Greek  as  the  language  in  which  he  conveyed  his 
teaching  in  eastern  as  well  as  in  western  lands. 
The  proverb,  too,  was  no  Hebrew,  but  a  famous 
and  well-known  Greek  saying.  Hence  Bengel's 
comment  on  the  employment  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
by  the  voice  from  heaven,  deserves  grave  attention, 
even  if  we  hesitate  fully  to  accept  his  conclusions. 
*  Hebrew,'  he  says,  *is  Christ's  language  on  earth: 
His  language,  too.  when  speaking  from  heaven 
(see  Excursus  following  chap,  xxvi.,  where  this 
question  is  fully  discussed). 
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Chapter  X. 

The  History  of  Cornelius — His  Vision  at  CcBsarea — Trance  of  St.  Peter  at 
foppa — His  fourney  to  Ccesarea — Baptism  of  Cornelius, 

1  T^HERE  was'  a  certain  man  in  "Caesarea  called  Cornelius,  «ver.9^  See 

2  X       a  centurion  of  the   *band   called   the   Italian   band^  A  ^seijo.*^' 
^devout  man,  and  ''one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  cVer. 7;ch. 

xxM.  la;  a 

which  gave  much  alms   to  the  people,  and  prayed   to   God    &K»*-9 

3  alway.*     '  He  saw  in  /a  vision  evidently,'  about  the  ninth  hour  ''^er.  aa.   &> 

▼c*»  25  9  cii* 

of  the  day,  ^an  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him,  and  saying  ^y^*'^'.^ 

4  unto  him,  Cornelius.  And  when  he  *  looked  on  him,*  ''  he  was  jj^y/yif^. 
afraid,  and  said,  What  is  it,  Lord }  And  he  said  unto  him,  -^X^'^S!^ 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  *are  come  up  'for  a  memorial  ^f^LuJ^IiS 


5  before  God.    And  now  send  men  to  *"  Joppa,  and  call  for  one  i^vViit"' 

6  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter :  He  lodgeth  with  one  *  Simon  a    Sll'ntx. «. 
tanner,  whose  house  is  by  the  sea-side :  '^  he  shall  tell  thee  what  'x^rMt^r 

7  thou  oughtest  to  do.*  And  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  3*1;  HetTvi 
Cornelius*  was  departed,  he  called  two  of  his  ^household  ser-  »,ai.«. 36,43 
vants,'  and  a  ^devout  soldier  of  them  that  ^waited  on  him  Jso'tom: 

8  continually ;'  And  when  he  had  declared  all  these  things  unto  puJi^^x^-. 
them,  he  sent  them  to  Joppa.  i  Pet.  ii.*i8 

9  On  the  morrow,  as  they  went  on  their  journey,  and  drew  ^ch.vui.  13 
nigh  unto  the  city,  *" Peter  went  up  upon  'the  house*  to  pray  rXovw. 3a; 

10  about  '  the  sixth  hour :  And  he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  *  ^e  '/Sj^* 
have  eaten  :  but  while  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  "a  trance,'®  *Y^  i^-jr. 

'  •"  '      « Ch.  xxiu  17. 

11  And    saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  *'|2e*Ewk^* 
him,  as  //  luxd  been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners,  and  "'f**.^^/^i 

12  let  down  to  the  earth  :  Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fourfooted  *^J\^^*  *^**' 
beasts  of  the  earth,"  and  wild  beasts,^^  and  creeping  things,  •^]^''j;***^;jj 

13  and  fowls  of  the  air.     And  there  came  a  voice  to  him.  Rise,  ,Ma.^i^ii, 

14  Peter;  kill,  and  eat.     But  Peter  said,  Not  so.  Lord;  for  **'!    ^^,^^^^ 
have  never  eaten  any  thing  that  is  "^common  or  -^unclean.    ^'inAeGk 

15  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time.  What    ^^'J^^T^* 

16  God  hath  cleansed,  that  'call  not  thou  common.      This  was    T?m.Tv.'jr 


Tit.  i.  15. 


*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  was  ; '  render^  *  And  a  certain  man  in  Caesarea 
called  Cornelius  .  .  .  saw  in  a  vision,'  etc, 

'  better  rendered^  *  prayed  to  God  constantly.' 
'  better  rendered^  *  saw  in  a  vision  clearly.' 

*  more  accurately ,  *  when  he  looked  upon  him  earnestly.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words^  *  he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Cornelius  ; '  render^  *  spake  unto  him.* 

'  The  older  authorities  omit  *  his  ; '  render^  *  two  of  the  household  servants. 

*  omit  *  continually.'  •  better^  *  went  up  to  the  house-top.* 
^^  quite  literally,  *an  ecstasy  fell  upon  him  ;*  or,  according  to  some  of  the 

older  authorities,  *  an  ecstasy  happened  to  him.' 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  and  wild  beasts,*  and  place  '  of  the  earth  '  after 
'  creeping  things.' 

VOL.  II.  23 
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done  thrice:  and   the   vessel   was    received    up    again'*    into 
heaven. 

17  Now  while    Peter  "doubted    in   himself  what  this  -^vision  aSeeLaixT- 
which  he  had  seen  should  mean,  behold,  the  men  which  were 

sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and 

18  *  stood  before  ^  the  gate,  And  called,  and  asked  whether  Simon,  «Gk.a.di. 

19  which  was  surnamed  Peter,  were  lodged  there.     While  Peter  cs^uuxri 
thought  on  the  vision,  the  spirit  said  unto  him.  Behold,  ''three  "  </Ver.  7. 

20  men  seek  thee:  Arise  therefore,  and  get  tlue  down,  and  'go  rCh. xy.79: 

21  with  them,  ^doubting  nothing:  for  I  have  sent  them.     Then    cp.ja«rL 
Peter  went  down  to  the  men  which  were  sent  unto  him  from /^>««Mai.xxi. 

SI. 

Cornelius  ;  **  and  said,  Behold,  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek  :  what  is 

22  the  cause  wherefore  ye  are  come  ?     And  they  said,  Cornelius 

the  centurion,  a  just  man,  and  ^one  that  feareth  God,  and  *of /Ver. .. 

ASec  ch-  ▼!.  3. 

good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  was  '  warned  «seeLu  u.>6. 
from  God  by  a  *holy  anj^el  to  send  for  thee  into  his  house,  and  1  See  Mat. 

23  '  to  hear  words  of  thee.     Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged  thent,  i  So  to!'6: 
And  on  the  morrow  Peter  ^*  went  away  with  them,  and  '"certain  wv«ir.45.  Cp. 

24  "brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied  him.      And  the   morrow  «s««ja.xM. 
after  they^*  entered  into  "  Caesarea.      And    Cornelius   waited  oVcr.t. 
for  them,  and  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends. 

25  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Corneliusmethim,  and  ^fell  down  /Soch-xvLag. 

26  ^X  his  feet,  and  ^worshipped  him.     But  Peter  took  him  up,"  ySeeMaL 

27  saying,  Stand  up;  ''I  myself  also  am   a    man.      And   as   he  rRey.  Srix.10, 
talked  with  him,  he  went  in,  and  found  '  many  that  were  come    <*•  «▼  is- 

Cp   Dan.  iL 

28  too:ether.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an    46. 
'unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew     to  keep  company,  '.*^f**J^^ 
or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  ;  but  "God  hath  showed  «SoJo.iv  9, 

'  xnu.  38 ;  en. 

2Q  me  that  /  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.     There-    »•  3 ;  CaL 
fore  came  I  unto  you  ^*  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  *'^*'-  's- 

30  for :  I  ask  therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me }     And 
Cornelius  said,  "'Four  days  ago    I   was  ''fasting"  until  this ^ g^jj^^^**- 
hour;  and  at  -^the  ninth  hour  I    prayed   in    my  house,  and  _^sl[^**^"*m.i. 

31  behold,  'a  man  stood  before  me  in  *  bright  clothing.  And  said,  ^l^dJii  '** 
Cornelius,  *  thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  thine  alms  are  had  in    /q^J 

32  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  God.     '^Send  therefore  to  Joppa,  rVw^e. 
and  call  hither  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter  ;"  he  is  lodged 

^'  The  older  authorities  read  *  straightway ""  Jor  *  again.' 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  three'  before  *  men ;  ''one  reads  *two  men.' 

'*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words^  *  which  were  sent  unto  him  from 

Cornelius.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Peter,'  and  insert  *  having  arisen  ;'  render y 

*  having  arisen,  he  went  with  them.' 

'*  Some  ancient  authorities  read, "  he  entered  into,'  etc, 

*'  better^  *  raised  him  up.'  "  omit  '  unto  you.' 

^'  Some  ancient  authorities  omit  *  fasting  ; '  the  rendering  thus  would  be^  *  I 

was  praying  at  the  ninth  hour,'  etc, 
*®  literally,  *  who  is  surnamed  Peter.' 


u  10; 
Lu.  xxiii.  II 
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in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner  by  the  sea-side :  who,  when  d^  Pet.  l  19; 

33  he  Cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee.**     Immediately  therefore  I  #leJM«t.v.a. 
sent  to  thee ;  and  ^  thou  hast  well  done  that  thou  art  come.    17 
Now  therefore  are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all    Rom/u.  13.' 
things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God.**  a9!x/ia,*i3: 

1  Cor.  xii.  'j; 

34  Then  Peter  'opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  Of  a  truth  I  per-    GaUiii. as; 

35  ceive  that  God  is  -'^no  respecter  of  persons:   But  ^in  every    18. "••  6. 

A  do  vcr.  a» 

nation  *  he  that  feareth  him,  and  *  worketh  righteousness,  is  i^*'*»^> 

^^  »  5)CC  CA.  Xlll* 

36  accepted**  with  him.     '' The  word  which **  God^^n\.  unto  the  /I^luUx 
children  of  Israel,  preaching  'peace  by  Jesus  Christ:  ("'he  is  ""^.^^g'- g^ 

37  *  Lord  of  all :)  Tliat  word,  I  say^  ye  know,**  which  was  pub-  kc^j^Lu. 
lished  throughout  all  Judea,  and  *  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  ^"J;  \^;^ 

38  baptism  which  John  preached;  How  God  -^anointed  Jesus  of  ^fj^^JJ;"*,"; 
Nazareth*'  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power:  who  went    L^ii.iV; 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  /iee*ch.Vv 

39  devil :  for  ^God  was  with  him.  And  we  are  ''witnesses  of  all  S.'afd/.H'. 
things  which  he  did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and   in    ri8:<f*.i.a; 

40  Jerusalem  ;  '  whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree :  Him  '  God  JvenJIi.'  s«e 

41  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly  ;  "Not  to  all  xSoch.'v.ao. 
the  people,  but  unto  ^  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to    ch.  ufa^ 
us,  '^who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  wiaxiv'.xj.aa. 

42  dead.  And  ''he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  xm.*3r/s«e 
to  -^testify  that  'it  is  he  which  was  ''ordained  of  God  to  be^^^y^^-^ 

43  the  Judge  *  of  quick  and  dead.  To  him  give  ^all  the  prophets  "/«3.  .. 
witness,  that  through  his  name  '^  whosoever*^  believeth  in  him  >?. «>  See 
shall  receive  '  remission  of  sins.  j'  "^^  ^  «^- 

44  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  -^the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  *^h*^'^*^' 

45  all  them  which  heard  the  word.  And  ^they  of  the  circum-  «^«lu.  «xu. 
cision  which  believed  were  astonished,  ^as  many  as  came  with  ^^^y*^J'^ 
Peter,  because  that  *  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  '  poured  out  *  the    ,  ^*tj;'^. 

46  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  they  heard  them  '  speak  with    ^^:'^,^t^' 

47  tongues,  and  magnify  God.  Then  '^answered  Peter,  Can  any  ^ sSTjcn'"^ 
man  "forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which    Mi!?.'^i.'i8. 

48  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost ""  as  well  as  we  ?    And  he  >com-    ^°/='***^ 
manded  them   to  be  baptized  ^in  the  name  of  the    Lord.**    xv^g;Rl^ 
Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days.  S^iV**  "' 


.m.aa. 


#Seech.  y.  3r.         yCh.  xi.  15      See  ch.  ii.  4.         ^Ver.  23.^^  Cp.  ch.  xi.  xa.^         A  Soch.  xi.  18.    See  Mat.viii.  11. 
i  Seech,  ii.  33.  ^       A  See  ch.  ii.  38.         /  Ch.  xix.  6.     See  ch.  ii.  4.        mCh.  iii.  xa,  v.  8.     See  Judg.  xviii.  14. 
ff  Ch.  viii.  36,  xi.  17  in  the  Gk.  <»Ch.  xi.  17,  xv.  8,  9;  Rom.  x.  la.  /Cp.  x  Cor,  i.  14  ij. 

7  Soch.  ii.  38,  viii.  16,  xix.  5.     See  Mat.  xxviii.  19. 

'*  Som^  ancient  authorities  omit  *  who,  when  he  cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee.' 
*'  The  older  authorities  read  here^  *  of  the  Lord.* 
*'  more  accurately  rendered^  'is  acceptable  to  him.' 

**  Some  ancient  authorities  omit '  which  ; '  the  rendering  then  would  be,  *  God 
sent  the  word  unto  the  children  of  Israel.' 
•*  better  rendered^  *  ye  know  the  word  which  was  published,'  etc, 
'•  more  accurately^  *ye  knowjesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God  anointed  Him,'^/^. 
2'  more  accurately^  *  every  one  who.' 
*8  Some  ancient  authofities  read,  '  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
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Ihis5(_   . 

■nother  is  of  gteat  im]x>rlaiice.  Woiked  oul  aftet 
the  manner  of  the  llorti  Paulimz,  it  leads  lo 
evidential  itsults  of  consideiable  value.  With 
the  direct  narrative  are  to  be  compared— (i)  The 
account  of  Cornelius  given  by  his  messcngcn ; 
(a)  Peter's  account  of  his  own  experience  lo  Cor- 
nelius; (3)  Cornelius's  account,  in  turn,  of  his 
own  eipetience  to  Pclcr ;  (4)  Peter's  apologel" 
account  at  Jerusalem.  To  fulfil  the  condi  ' 
;   amiment    drawn   from    '  undesigned 


dences,  these 

with  one  another ;  jet  they 

variation  lo  suit  their  several 


these  events  is  not  of  essentia]  momenL  When 
a  great  providential  change  is  atfouc  lo  occur, 
ptemonitoiy  indications  iii«y  be  expecled ; 
and  if  the  change  is  one  that  afiecti  aU  mau' 
kind,  such  symptoms  may  be  looked  for  amiil- 
laneously  in  various  places.  Reuss  give*  pre- 
cedence, in  point  of  time,  to  the  events  w£idi 
occurred  at  Aniioch  ;  and  certain!]'  the  first  Geotik 
of  Church  was  there  ;  the  name  >  Cfaristiaii '  came 
there  ;    and   Aniioch    becaioe  ibe 


have  su&icieni 
■nd  those 
1  be  contrived  :  the  whole  must 
ii[  easily  and   naturally  togeiher.      These   par- 
ticulars will   be   noticed  as  we  go  on,  and  ihe     t>eginning  of  that  revelat 


result  will   be  summed  up  at   the  close  i 
Excursus  VH  Iht  Ituo  acccunli  ij  Hit  c. 
Conu/ius. 


Casarf 


ond  Cot 


Ver.  I.  There  wm  a  certain  man.      In  the 

Authorised  Version  ihcre  is  no  equivalent  to  ihe 
little  particle  li :  bul  this  little  particle  is  nol 
without  its  importance.  It  serves  to  connect  what 
we  read  here  »ilh  what  we  read  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  llie  work  and  miracles 
of  Pelcrat  l.yddaand  elsewhere  were  the  piejiara- 


tion  for  what  is  now  aboul  to  be  recounted.  His 
reaidence  at  Joppa  was  locally  the  slarting- point 
fcr  the  momentous  mission  presently  to  be 
undertaken.  All  this  sacred  hislory,  both  in  its 
outward  circumstances  and  in  the  apostle's  per- 
sonal experience,  is  arranged  on  a  providential 
plan. 

It  IS  not  easy,  nor  1$  it  necessary,  to  fix  Ihe 
precise  relations  as  to  time  between  the  preaching 
and  acceptance  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 


■his  subject  when  we  come  to   that   part  ol  the 

history.     Meantime  it  is  an  undoubted  Cict  that 

C.CSAREA  is  set  before  us  as  Che  scene  of  the  hrtgtit 

_         _  of  the  '  myslciy   of 

in     the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  on  equal  teiros  wilb 

b/     Ihe  Jews,  in  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  fo  much 

gloned  (Eph.  iii.  3-6;  Col.  i.   26,  27),  and  oar 

attention  is  pointedly  (iied  upon  CoiNELltls  ai 

the  firs!  typical  example  of  Gentile  Chrislerkdom. 

We  are  brought  at  this  part  of  the  hislory  to  an 

'^     event  so  remarkable,  thai  we  mtist  lay  emphatic 

"^     stress  both  upon  the  man  and  the  place-     They 

"'     harmoniie  with  and  are  correlative  lo  one  anotber. 

Ca»area  is  Ihe  appointed  and  proper  frame  far 

Ihe  portrail  of  Cornelius. 

Id  OBaar«a.  Some  notice  of  this  place  baa 
been  already  given  on  the  occasion  of  Ihe  lirtt 
mcntionofil(viii.  40;  see  also  ix.  30),  where  Philip 
the  Evangelist  is  described  as  arriving  iheic  fnHn 
Aiolus,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Kthiopiao 
eunuch.  But  ihe  importance  of  Ca;saiea  in  cod- 
neclion  with  Cornelius  is  so  great  that  the  fbllow- 
ing  circumstances  may  be  added.  This  city  it 
very  conspicuous  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Fa 
instance,  trol  to  refer  again  to  whal  has  preceded, 
Si.  Paul  closed  at  this  place  his  second  and  his 
third  missionary  journeys  (xviii.  22,  xxi.  8).  To 
this  place  he  was  sent,  after  the  uproar  at  Jeru- 
salem, thai  he  might  be  safe,  and  thai  he  might 
appear  before  the  governor  (xiiii.  33]  ;  and  from 
this  port  he  sailed  on  his  voyage  lo  Italy  (uviL  \). 
This  prominence  of  Caesarea  in  the  .\cls  of  Ibe 
Aposlles  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  ihe  history  is  a 
true  one.  It  was  a  city  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  time,  partly  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
road  along  the  coast,  but  still  more  because  of  its 
harbour,  by  which  it  communicated  with  all  the 
West.  This  harbour  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
rivalled  that  of  the  Pirteus.  Its  great  breakwater 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Cherbourg  in  our 
own  day.  Tacitus  says  that  Czsarea  was  '  Ihe 
head  of  Judiea.'  Moreover  it  was  specially  a 
Gentile  city.  The  Jews  were  telauvely  leu 
numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
Il  was  a  Pagan  metropolis  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Above  all  things  il  is  to  be  noted  that,  when 
Palestine  was  a  Roman  province,  the  governor 
resided  here.  Felii  and  Festus  after  this  date, 
and,  no  doubt,  Pontius  Pilate  previously,  bad  their 
official  palace  al  Cxsarea.  Here,  too,  were  Ihe 
chief  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  who  kept  this  land 
in  subjeclion,  whether  under  Herodian  kings  or 
under  Roman  governors.  Tlioluck  ( Die  Ciaib' 
■murdigkiit  dee  Evangelischen  Crschithtt,  p.  IT4) 
remarks  on  ihe  presence  of  Ihe  '  Italian  coaort  al 
this  place  as  an  indication  of  the  natural  tnilhfiil- 
of  Ihe  hislory.     And  the  same  remark  n  '  ' 


of  Christianity 

_.  Aniioch,  the  accotml  of  whi „  ™ ^ 

btler  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  [hat  great  ^.     

story  of  the  conversion  of  Corneliua,  which  is  the  be  made  concerning  the  presence  of'the  '  Aug^ttn 


Chap.  X.] 
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cohort '  in  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  i ;  see  note  on 
that  passage).  In  its  very  name,  as  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  its  buildings,  Csesarea  was  a  reflection  of 
imperial  Rome.  Thus  this  city  was  an  expression 
of  the  relation  of  Palestine  to  the  empire,  and  of 
the  condition  of  things  under  which  the  Gospel 
was  propagated.  We  should  not  fail  to  notice 
this  particular  form  of  the  connection  between  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Heathen  world  at  large.  It 
was  a  Gentile  capital  of  Tudsea  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
was  something  providential,  if  we  may  say  so, 
in  the  fact  that  Jerusalem  never  became  the 
Roman  capital,  but  always  letained  its  Hebrew 
character. 

Galled  Oomeliiifl,  a  centoiion  of  the  band 
called  the  Italian  band.  In  these  two  verses  we 
have  information  as  to  what  he  was — (i)  nationally 
and  officially,  and  (2)  in  personal  character ;  and 
we  naturally  wish  to  know  all  we  can  about  the 
man  who  occupies  so  remarkable  a  place  in  the 
sacred  history  of  the  world. 

His  was  a  true  Roman  nanift  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished one.  No  gens  was  better  known  in  the 
Roman  annals  than  the  Cornelian.  The  name  of 
Cornelius  probably  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  true-born  Italian. 

As  to  his  position  in  life,  he  was  a  centurion — 
a  military  omcer  holding  a  responsible  position. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remark  here,  in  passing,  on 
the  honourable  character  of  all  the  centurions  who 
come  specially  before  us  in  the  New  Testament — 
two  in  the  Gospels,  and  two  in  the  Acts.  The 
close  connection  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Christianity  with  military  subjects  is  remarkable 
and  instructive.  We  have  here,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  an  anticipation  of  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  St.  Paul  with  the  Roman  army.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  war  is  a  good  thing. 
Rather  we  ought  to  say  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  over- 
ruled for  good,  and  made  subservient  to  missionary 
purposes.  In  illustration  of  St.  Paul's  frequent 
use  of  military  metaphors,  derived  from  this  con- 
nection, see  especially  Eph.  vi.  11-18. 

The  cohort  to  which  Cornelius  l)elon|[ed  was 
the  Italic  cohort.  The  phrase  rns  MaX»ufit9tis  may 
denote  a  popular  appellation  of  this  body  of  troops 
(see  Acts  xxvii.  14).  However  this  may  be,  the 
title  seems  to  indicate  a  cohort  of  true-bom 
Italians.  Wherever  other  cohorts  quartered  in 
Caesarea  or  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  may  have 
been  recruited,  this  was  recruited  in  Italy.  The 
Latin  character  of  the  corps  is  strongly  marked ; 
and  this  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Gloag  and  Alexander  compare  the 
position  of  this  cohort  in  Judaea  with  that  of  a 
British  r^ment  in  India,  as  distinguished  from 
Sepoy  or  native  troops.  Gloag  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  *the  body-guanl  ofthe  Roman 
governor,'  and  valuable  to  him  as  'formed  of 
troops  on  whom  he  could  depend  in  disputes  with 
the  natives.'  But  here  this  useful  commentator  is 
in  error.  Judaea  was  not  at  this  time  a  province 
under  a  Roman  governor,  such  as  Pilate,  or  Felix, 
or  Festus,  but  a  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(see  xii.  i,  and  especially  xii.  19).  This  fact  has 
some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  Italic 
cohort  was  a  detached  lx)dy  of  troops,  or  a  part  of 
a  legion.  The  former  is  more  likely.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Roman  army  to  petty  dependent  sove- 
reigns under  the  empire  is  full  of  interest,  and 
derives  some  illustration  from  what  we  read  con- 


cerning the  soldiers  of  Herod  Antipas  in  St.  Luke 
xxiii.  II.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  corps 
under  consideration  was  identical  with  a  cohort  of 
Italian  volunteers  in  Syria,  which  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  adduced  by  Akerman 
{Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament ^ 
p.  33,  an  unpretending  treatise  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  any  commentary  on  this  book 
of  the  Bible). 

Ver.  2.  A  devout  man,  etc.  We  enter  here 
upon  the  description  of  the  personal  character  of 
Cornelius ;  and  the  particulars  contained  even  in 
this  verse  are  copious  and  impressive.  It  is  useful 
to  enumerate  them  separately  :  (i)  He  was  a  'de- 
vout' or  religious  man.  The  word  (iv^i/Snf)  used 
here  has  reference  simply  to  personal  character,  and 
is  different  from  the  oUier  word  (rfi9«/«iv««)  simi- 
larly translated  elsewhere  (as  in  Acts  xvii.  4),  and 
denoting  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  (2)  The  character 
of  the  religion  of  Cornelius  is  yet  more  precisely 
described  bv  the  statement  that  he  was  one  '  that 
feared  God.  This  phrase,  *  God-fearing,'  as  used 
in  Scripture,  is  full  of  meaning.  It  denotes  that 
all  the  concerns  of  life  and  duty  are  referred  to 
God.  As  employed  here  of  Cornelius,  it  implies 
that  he  had  given  up  the  polytheism  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  (3)  *  With  all  his  house.' 
This  exhibits  his  religion  in  a  wider  scope,  and 
gives  us  a  still  higher  view  of  his  character.  His 
piety  was  not  merely  personal,  but  domestic.  His 
house  was  regulated  on  religious  principles.  And 
this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
read  below.  (4)  He  'gave  alms.'  His  religious 
faith  exhibited  proof  of  its  reality  by  practical  sym- 
pathy, charity,  and  self-denial.  (5)  He  gave 
*  much  alms.*  The  help  he  bestowed  on  the  poor 
was  not  scanty,  but  liberal  and  large.  This  addi- 
tional touch  in  the  portrait  should  by  no  means  be 
overlooked.  (6)  These  alms  were  given  to  the 
people,  i,e.  to  the  Jeivish  people.  1  his  is  a  very 
expressive  feature  in  the  portrait.  He  treated  the 
Jews  around  him,  not  with  scorn,  but  with  kind- 
ness. This  charity  to  them  meant  more  than  if  it 
had  been  shown  to  compatriots  and  persons  having 
the  same  early  religious  associations  with  himself 
in  an  Italian  city.  Mr.  Humphry  says  very  well 
here  :  '  His  almsgiving  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Roman  officers, 
who  generally  plundered  the  provincials  to  the 
utmost.'  This  particular  co-ordinates  Cornelius 
with  that  centurion  in  the  Gospel  history  whose 
servant  was  healed  by  Christ  (see  Luke  vii.  5). 
(7)  This  centurion  at  Csesarea  was  a  man  of  prayer. 
Here  we  see  in  him  the  very  heart  of  the  reality 
of  religion.  (8)  Not  only  so,  but  he  was  persever- 
ing in  prayer  :  he  prayed  'continually'  (2ia«'cvr«f). 
Prayer  with  him  was  not  a  mere  impulse,  but  a 
habit ;  and  this  has  always  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  saints.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
employed  here,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  of  Cor- 
nelius :  *  He  was  ever  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
often  in  the  act.' 

P'urther  illustrations  of  the  character  of  Cornelius 
will  come  to  view  as  we  proceed.  But  meanwhile 
it  demands  our  observation  that  a  man  so  eminently 
good  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  Gentile 
Christianity.  This  was,  as  the  same  commentator 
says,  *  a  proper  person  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.'  The  choice  of  such  a  man 
for  such  a  place  in  history  leads  us  to  recognise 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  And  this  re- 
mark may  be  added,  that  the  facts  before  us  are 
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in  harmony  with  other  facts  in  the  early  Gospel 
history.  Just  as  the  apostles  were  men  of  high 
character,  so  it  is  here.  St.  John  and  (probably) 
St.  Peter  were  earnest  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
St.  Paul  had  always  been  marked  by  a  strong  zeal  for 
religion,  and  for  a  strictly  moral  life.  So  the  great 
representative  Gentile  convert  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character.  Salvation  is  indeed  available 
for  the  worst  sinners,  and  the  worst  sinners  may 
become  great  saints  ;  but  in  the  choice  of  the  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  earliest  Church,  no  special 
honour  is  put  upon  reclaimed  profligates. 

Vision  of  Cojnrlius  at  Casa^ca — Messen\;er5  sent 
to  St.  Fd€r  at  Joppa,  3-8. 

Ver.  3.  He  saw  in  a  viBion  evidently.     The 

language  seems  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  assert  the 
certainty  and  absolute  distinctness  of  the  vision. 
This  was  not  a  dream  or  a  trance.  What  Cor- 
nelius saw  was  addressed  to  his  waking  senses. 
His  own  language  afterwards  (x.  30)  is  that  *a 
man  stood  before  him  and  spoke  ;  *  and  Peter,  at  a 
later  jx?riod  still  (xi.  13),  remembering  the  account 
given  to  him  by  Cornelius,  told  the  apostles  and 
elders  that  he  *  saw  an  angel  standing  and  speak- 
ing to  him.  *  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  each 
of  these  passages,  where  the  event  is  subsequently 
related,  tne  words  *  in  the  house  *  occur. 

About  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
first  place  where  the  question  necessarily  arises, 
whether  Cornelius  was  at  this  time  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  or  not.  The  ninth  hour  {i.e.  three  m  the 
afternoon)  was  one  of  the  stated  Jewish  hours  of 
prayer.  It  was  at  this  lime  of  the  day,  specially 
named  as  an  hour  of  prayer,  that  we  have  seen  Peter 
and  John  going  to  the  Temple  (iii.  l).  Other  hours 
of  prayer  were  the  third  (ii.  15)  and  the  sixth  (x.  9). 
Moreover,  though  nothing  is  said  about  prayer  in 
the  verse  before  us,  Cornelius  distinctly  says  after- 
wards (x.  30)  that  he  was  at  that  time  (and  he 
names  the  hour)  engaged  in  prayer.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Cornelius,  besides  having  formed  the 
habit  of  prayer,  had  adopted  some  of  the  customary 
Jewish  regulations  affecting  prayer.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative,  however,  and  its  place  in 
the  history  convey  the  impression  that  Cornelius 
was  by  no  means  a  proselyte  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  circumcised.  There  were  various 
degrees  of  approximation  to  strict  Judaism  among 
those  Gentiles  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  in  contact  with  the  Jews;  and 
Cornelius  seems  sijnply  to  have  lieen  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  on 
its  moral  and  spiritual  side.  Thus  it  is  correct 
to  say  (and  it  is  an  important  way  of  stating  the 
matter)  tliat  he  was  '  the  first  Pagan  baptized  by 
an  apostle.' 

An  angel.  This  fact  would  weigh  forcibly  with 
the  a)x>stles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  when  these 
occurrences  were  brought  before  them.  Thus 
Peter  in  his  apologetic  account  (xi.  13)  lays  stress 
upon  it.  The  messengers  (x.  22)  use  the  phrase 
*  holy  angel.'  The  description  given  by  Cornelius 
himself  (x.  30)  is,  that  what  he  saw  was  '  a  man 
in  bright  clothing,'  which  is  strictly  in  analogy 
with- the  account  of  angels  in  the  Gospels  (John 
XX.  12  ;  see  Acts  i.  10). 

Coming  in.  1'his  is  part  of  the  description 
which  helps  to  give  definiteness  and  certainty  to 
the  vision  (see  below,  'when  the  angel  departed,* 
ver.  7).  Cornelius  distinctly  saw^  his  heavenly 
visitant  come  and  go. 


Saying  onto  him,  Comeliiu.  This  address- 
ing of  the  person  by  name  is,  again,  accordixig  to 
the  analogy  of  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Samuel  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion.  A  distinct  appeal 
was  made  at  Csesarea  to  the  hearing,  as  well  as 
the  seeing,  of  Cornelius.  Stier  says  :  *  This  was 
the  answer  to  his  entreaties  ;  it  was  as  if  the  holy 
messenger  had  said  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  I  know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also 
found  grace  in  my  sight.' 

Ver.  4.  Looking  on  him  and  becoming  afraid. 
The  first  of  the  phrases  used  here  is  exactly  that 
which  Peter  uses  (xi.  6)  to  describe  his  own  eamest 
attention  to  what  appeared  to  him  at  Joppa.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  description  of  Peter's  trance 
corresponding  with  what  we  read  here  of  the 
*  fear '  of  Cornelius. 

For  a  memorial  before  God.  In  what  sense 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  prayers  and  alms  of 
Cornelius  became  a  /<»K/A«rfr*«v  in  the  presence  of 
God  ?  Some  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
ver.  31,  where  the  equivalent  expression  is  'are 
remembered  (i.i*»iir^iir«»)  in  the  presence  of  God.* 
He  was  now  manifestly  to  be  'remembered.'  It 
was  no  longer  to  app)ear  as  if  he  was  forgotten. 
Perhaps  .he  had  prayed  long.  He  had  shown  his 
faith  by  his  prayers  ;  and  further  proof  had  been 
given  by  his  charity.  And  now  all  this  was  to  be 
openly  recollected  and  rewarded  :  a  record  had 
been  entered  in  heaven,  so  that  an  answer 
should  come  in  due  season.  The  language  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  by  the  LXa.  in 
reference  to  the  burnt-offering  in  Lev.  ii.  2.  The 
'prayers  and  alms'  of  Cornelius  expressed  what 
a  Hebrew  sacrifice  expressed ;  and  they  were 
registered  in  heaven  accordingly  (see  Heb.  xiii.  16). 
They  were  proofs  that  grace  was  really  working  in 
the  heart  of  Cornelius  ;  and  they  were  in  due  tmae 
acknowledged. 

Ver.  5.  Send  men  to  Joppa.  The  exact  men- 
tion of  the  place  is  very  emphatic  :  and  it  recurs 
again  both  in  the  account  given  by  Cornelius  to 
Peter  (x.  32),  and  in  the  apologetic  statement 
made  by  Peter  before  the  apostles  and  elders  (xi. 
13).  We  should  notice,  top,  with  what  definite 
force  Joppa  is  incidentally  named  in  x.  S,  23,  and 
xi.  5.  This  is  all  part  of  the  explicit  assertion  of 
the  facts  of  the  story  as  literally  true.  For  the 
connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  histoiy, 
see  note  on  x.  I. 

Simon,  who  is  Bomamed  Peter.  It  is  very 
observable  that  this  exact  phrase  in  its  complete- 
ness is  found  four  times  in  this  narrative  (see  x.  iS, 
32,  and  xi.  13).  The  messengers  use  it  when  they 
came  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa  and  speak  to  Peter 
himself :  Cornelius  adduces  it  in  his  account  of 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  send  to  Joppa ;  and 
Peter  brings  it  forward  again,  when  he  justifies  his 
own  conduct  before  the  cpostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem.  We  are,  of  course,  reminded  of  the 
Lord's  own  emphatic  naming  of  Simon  by  a  new 
name  (John  i.  42 ;  Matt.  xvi.  18).  This  reiteration 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an  expressive  link 
between  that  book  and  the  history  contained  in 
the  Gospels  ;  and  it  iKiints  our  thoughts  to  the 
fulfilment  or  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
prophecy  regarding  Peter  But  we  can  see  another 
reason  for  this  reiteration  and  precision.  The  exact 
designation  of  the  man  who  was  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  Cornelius  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
transaction.     The  Divine  direction  is  perceptible 
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in  every  act  and  every  word  recorded.  Reuss 
states  this  matter  very  well,  when  he  says  :  '  Ce 
n'est  pas  seulement  un  avis  qui  Tadresse  k 
rap6tre,  mais  surtout  une  instruction  donn^e 
k  1  ap6tre  lui-meme,  pour  que  celui-ci  comprenne 
et  accepte  la  mission  sp^iale  qu'il  re9oit.'  As  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  tne  communication 
he  ados  :  'II  n'en  fallait  pas  moins  pour  engager 
Pierre  dans  cette  voie  nouvelle.  ....  Une 
r^v^lation  subsidiaire  ^tait  indispensable  pour  le 
convaincre  qu'un  palen  pouvait  recevoir  le  bap« 
t6me,  chose  qu'il  ignorait  encore  et  que  ses 
collogues  ont  de  la  peine  k  croire  *  (xi.  I,  etc. ) 
{Histoire  ApostoliqtUy  p.  122). 

The  exact  designation  of  Peter  should  be 
carefully  noted,  also,  from  another  point  of  view. 
Cornelius  was  to  be  brought  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Christ  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man,  not 
directly  by  the  angel  who  appeared  to  him. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  God's  usual  method  of 
working  in  spiritual  things.  Moreover,  he  is  to 
be  brought  to  this  knowledge  by  an  apostle. 
This  was  not  a  commonplace  instance  of  con> 
version.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  very 
probably  then  at  Csesarea  (viii.  40,  see  xxi.  8) ; 
out  this  would  not  suffice.  Reuss  remarks  that 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius  by  an  apostle  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  stir  and  noise  throughout 
Palestine.  The  apostle,  too,  was  to  be  Peters  one 
of  the  most  Judaic  Dean  Alford  has  a  eood 
note  here  on  the  imminent  risk  of  party ,  which 
was  thus  averted.  See  also  Dean  Vaughnn's 
Church  of  the  First  Days.  All  parts  of  the 
Divine  scheme  are  seen  to  han^  *closely  together 
at  this  crisis.  De  Pressens^  points  out  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  the  most  active  and  influential 
apostle  should  be  gained.  The  occurrences  in 
Samaria  (viii.  14-17)  had  by  no  means  yet  re- 
moved all  his  prejudices. 

Ver.  6.  With  one  Simon  a  tanner.  This, 
again,  is  part  of  the  minute  exactitude  conspicuous 
throughout  the  narrative.  Even  this  is  repeated 
by  Cornelius  (x.  32)  when  he  relates  his  experi- 
ence to  St.  Peter  (see  ix.  43  and  x.  17). 

Whose  house  is  by  the  sea-mde.  Here  is 
the  first  intimation  of  the  position  of  Simon's 
house.  This  circumstance  is  not  stated  in  ix.  43. 
Its  reiteration  by  Cornelius  (x.  32),  when  he 
makes  his  own  statement,  is  another  proof  of  the 
definite  nature  of  his  vision.  Thus  the  phrase  is 
seen  to  have  a  true  importance  in  the  narrative. 
As  to  the  position  of  Simon's  house,  this  might 
have  some  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  exercised  by  Simon.  Moreover,  he  may 
have  been  forced  to  live  there,  because  of  some 
ceremonial  uncleanness  connected  in  the  Jewish 
mind  with  the  exercise  of  that  trade.  It  is  a 
direction  of  the  Mischna  that  dead  bodies, 
sepulchres,  and  tanyards  are  '  to  be  at  least  fifty 
cubits  from  the  city.'  Thus  the  very  position 
of  Peter's  lodging  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  the 
startling  duty  that  lay  before  him.  At  all  events, 
his  temporary  home  at  Joppa  was  not  a  place  of 
any  distinction  and  honour ;  and  this,  too,  is 
significant. 

He  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do. 
These  words  ought  to  be  absent.  The  authority 
of  the  Mss.  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Probably 
they  crept  into  the  text  from  a  reminiscence  of 
ix.  6,  under  the  feeling  that  there  are  strong 
resemblances,    in    some    respects,   between    the 


records  of  the  conversions  of  Cornelius  and  St« 
Paul.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  xi.  14,  that 
some  words  to  this  effect  were  spoken  by  the  angel 
to  Cornelius  (see  the  notes  on  these  verses). 

Ver.  7.  When  the  angel  was  departed  (see 
note  above  on  ver.  3).  The  phrase  used  by  Cor- 
nelius himself  (x.  33),  when  he  tells  his  story  to 
St.  Peter,  is,  '  Immediately  therefore  I  sent  unto 
thee.*  There  is  something  of  military  prompti- 
tude in  this  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  9 ;  Acts  xxiii.  23, 
xxvii.  32).  The  arrangements  for  the  journey 
were  speedily  made,  and  the  travellers  started 
that  very  afternoon. 

Two  of  his  household  servants.  The  domestic 
character  of  the  piety  of  Cornelius  seems  to  show 
itself  here  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

A  devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited  on  him 
continually.  '  This  man  is  described  as  like  his 
master  or  commander  in  relifi;ious  character,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  service  now 
assigned  to  him.  Although  not  affirmed,  it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  other  two  messengers 
were  like-minded  ;  so  that  we  have  here  the 
interesting  case  of  a  whole  Gentile  household 
brought,  by  intercourse  with  Jews  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  true 
religion '  (Alexander). 

Ver.  8.  When  he  nad  de&lared  aU  things  unto 
them.  This  would  include  '  the  vision,  the  Divine 
command,  and  the  expected  revelation.'  It  might 
be  asked  why  Cornelius  did  not  send  a  letter  to 
Peter,  as  Claudius  Lysias  did  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiii. 
25).  It  has  been  suggested  that  Cornelius  pro- 
bably could  not  write.  But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  remember  that  he  had  not  been  in  any  official 
or  personal  reUlions  with  Peter, — that,  in  fact,  he 
knew  only  his  name  and  his  temporary  residence. 
His  best  course  was  to  tell  the  whole  story  to 
messengers  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  like- 
minded  with  himself,  and  to  leave  them  to  dis- 
charge their  errand  according  to  their  judgment. 
How  they  actually  did  perform  this  duty  we  see 
below  (ver.  22).  The  manner  of  communication  of 
Cornelius  with  the  messengers  exemplifies  the 
confidence  which  subsisted  between  him  and  those 
who  surrounded  him  in  daily  life,  and  thus  affords 
a  further  illustration  of  his  character. 

St.  Petit' s  Trance  at  Joppa,  9-16. 

Ver.  9.  On  the  morrow.  The  distance  from 
Csesarea  to  Joppa  is  thirty-five  miles  along  the 
coast-road  due  south,  llie  messengers  started 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Hence  they  would 
naturally  arrive  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
day.  If  they  travelled  by  night,  this  was  quite 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  (see  Luke 
xi.  5,  6). 

As  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  city.  It  was 
*  about  the  sixth  hour.*  It  is  evidently  intended 
that  we  should  notice  carefully  the  coincidence  of 
time  (see  below,  ver.  17,  and  xi.  ii).  No  narra- 
tive could  be  written  with  clearer  indications  of 
providential  guidance  and  of  a  Divine  plan. 

To  the  house-top  to  pray.  It  is  equally 
important  that  we  should  notice  the  coincidence 
oi prayer.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  prayer  that 
Cornelius  saw  the  heavenly  visitant  who  told  him 
to  send  for  Peter ;  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  prayer 
that  Peter  was  visited  by  the  trance.  It  was 
through  the  meeting  of  these  two  silent  streams  of 
secret  prayer  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and 
its  consequent  blessing  to  all  the  world  took  place. 
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There  is  no  better  commentary  on  this  aspect  of 
the  queslion  than  the  familiar  lines  in  the  Chris^ 
Han  Year  (Monday  in  Plaster  Week)  :— 

'  The  course  of  prayer  who  knows  ? 
It  springs  in  kilence  where  it  will ; 

Bui  streams  shall  meet  it  bjy  and  by 
From  thousand  bympaihetic  hearts. 

Unheard  by  all  but  angel  ears. 
The  good  Curnelius  knelt  alone. 


The  saint  besi«le  the  ocean  prayed, 
The  suluier  in  his  chu»cn  buwcr. 
•        •••••• 

To  each  unknown  his  brother's  prayer, 
Yci  brtrihren  trxic  in  dearest  love 
Were  they.' 

The  word  (J^/ua)  used  here  for  the  flat  roof  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  is  often  so  employed  by  later. 
Greek  writers.  \&  to  the  choice  of  this  place  by 
St.  Peter,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  flat  roof 
of  eastern  houses  knows  how  well  adapted  it  is 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  For  liiblical  illustra- 
tions, see  Deut.  xxii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  12  ;  Jer. 
xix.  13 ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ;  Luke  v.  19. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  became  very  hungry.  The 
vision  presented  to  him  in  the  trance  was  adapted 
to  the  physical  condition  in  which  he  was  at  the 
moment. 

Would  have  eaten.  The  Greek  word  is 
yiyr«r^«<,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
the  words  in  modern  Greek  for  breakfast  and 
for  the  midday  meal  are  wfiytvfAo.  and  yiZf^a. 

In  St.  Peter's  ajwlogetic  statement  at  Jerusalem 
(xi.  5)  he  says  nothing  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  of 
the  house-top,  or  of  the  preparation  for  his  meal. 
These  were  circumstantial  details,  which  were  of 
no  special  moment  then.  His  business  then  was 
to  state  the  manner  of  these  Divine  revelations  to 
him,  which  he  did  minutely.  These  circumstan- 
tial details,  however,  are  of  high  importance  in 
the  direct  narrative.  They  add  to  iis  life  and 
reality,  and  they  constitute  part  of  the  process 
through  which  Peter  was  brought  to  his  new  stale 
of  mind.  It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  St.  Peter  did  very  expressly  state  at 
Jerusalem  that  he  was  engaged  in  prayir  when  he 
fell  into  the  trance.  To  the  *  apostles  and  elders ' 
this  would  be  an  argument  of  the  utmost  force. 
For,  with  all  their  prejudices,  they  knew  that 
prayer  was  the  apix)inted  path  towards  Divine 
enlightenment,  and  the  appointed  help  for  the 
discharge  of  duty. 

He  fell  into  a  trance.  Literally,  '  an  ecstasy 
{^K§Tm,9it)  came  upon  him.*  The  true  reading  is 
lyiviT*,  not  W%9\9%^.  His  own  words  at  Jerusalem 
are,  *  In  an  ecstasy  I  saw  a  vision.'  This  preter- 
natural state  of  mind  in  which  Peter  saw  the 
allegorical  vision  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  full 
retention  of  his  natural  faculties  with  which  Cor- 
nelius saw  the  angel  (see  note  above  on  ver.  3). 
Chrysostom  says  of  Peter's  trance  or  rapture  that 
*the  soul,  so  to  speak,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
body '  (see  2  Cor.  xii.  1-3). 

Ver.  1 1.  Saw  heaven  opened.  The  verb  in  the 
original  denotes  that  he  gazed  upon  the  opened 
heaven,  and  carefully  surveyed  it.  Peter's  own 
phrase  afterwards  (xL  6)  is  that  he  'fastened  his 
eyes'  on  what  he  saw,  and  'considered.'  In  his 
trance  he  was  conscious  of  an  exercise  of  close 
attention  and  he  remembered  it. 


Detoending  nnto  biiii.  In  the  Greek  there  is, 
according  to  the  best  MSS.,  nothing  correspoodiog 
with  the  phrase  '  unto  him. '  But  this  point  is 
verv  emphatically  expressed  in  St.  Peters  ovn 
vivid  account  afterwjirds  (xL  5),  *  It  came  even 
to  me.*  The  impression  conveyed  is  that  the 
great  sheet  not  only  floated  firom  heaven,  hot 
gradually  approached  St.  Peter,  so  as  to  invite  his 
close  examination. 

Knit  at  the  four  oomen.  The  more  litenl 
translation  would  be,  'fastened  to  the  ends  of 
four  cordf,*  the  upper  part  of  the  cords  beii^  Va 
in  the  heavens.  This  must  have  been  the  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  kpx'^^t  entertained  by  ooe 
of  the  old  Greek  commentators,  who  fimofiiDy 
interprets  it  as  denoting  the  four  gospels.  If 
the  word  meant  '  comers,'  we  should  expect  the 
article  T«7f. 

Ver.  12.  All  manner  of  beasts.  It  is  aides 
to  speculate  on  the  way  in  which  the  impcessioo 
of  the  appearance  of  '  all  *  animals  was  conveyed. 
Calvin,  quoted  by  Gloag,  says  very  justly:  *We 
must  not  measure  this  seeing  accoidii^  to  the 
manner  of  men,  because  the  trance  gave  Peter 
other  eyes.* 

Wild  beasts.  This  part  of  the  sentence  oi^t 
to  be  absent  in  the  verse  before  us  ;  and  it  if  an 
obvious  remark  that  such  creatures  were  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  Quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  Tbe 
phrase,  however,  does  occur  in  the  mofe  vivid 
and  detailed  account  given  by  St.  Peter  hioMelf 
in  xi.  6  (see  the  note  there). 

We  must  conceive  of  those  animals  «iiich  were 
ceremonially  unclean  as  being  more  pecslJariy 
conspicuous  in  the  vision.  Stier  suggests  thst 
'  probably  the  unclean  beasts  presented  »*^"^ft'''Tf 
first  at  the  ed^e  of  the  sheet* 

Ver.  13.  Bise,  Peter.  He  may  have  been  le- 
posing,  or  he  may  have  been  on  his  knees  In 
prayer.  The  voice  addresses  him  by  namc^  as  in 
the  cases  of  Moses  (Ex.  ilL  4),  Siminel  (i  Sank 
iii.  10),  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  3),  and  SL  Ful 
(ix.  4)- 

Kill  and  eat.  In  xi.  7,  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  we  have  'slay  and  eat,*  but  in  theGredk 
original  the  words  are  the  same. 

Ver.  14.  Not  80,  Lord.  This  expostulatioo,  so 
to  speak,  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Deityy  is 
quite  according  to  the  analogy  of  Divine  visions 
recorded  in  Scripture  (comp.  especially  St  Panl*s 
expostulation  in  the  Temple  (xxii.  19),  when  be  it 
required  to  quit  Jerusalem). 

I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  ***"**»*^ 
or  unclean.  St  Peter's  own  phrase,  in  the 
account  of  the  transaction,  given  aftenvards  at 
Jerusalem,  is,  '  Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath 
at  any  time  entered  into  my  mouth.*  St.  Peter 
had  always  lived  as  a  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
Jew.  The  command  was  a  contradiction  to  the 
whole  previous  tenor  of  his  life.  No  greater 
shock  to  this  Hebrew  apostle  can  be  imagined 
than  to  be  told  to  assuage  his  hunger  by  eating 
swine's  flesh  or  foul  reptiles.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  18,  vii.  i) 
that  Hebrews  submitted  to  death  that  they  might 
escape  such  an  indignity.  And  this  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  correlative 
with,  and  representative  of,  the  Jewish  distinction 
between  the  Hebrew  nation  and  all  other  nations. 
The  two  prejudices  (if  this  term  may  be  applied 
to  what  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  on  Divine 
appointment)  might  be  expected  to  collapse  to- 
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gether.  At  present,  indeed,  Pcler  was  in  a  slate 
of  ullel  wonder  and  perplexity.  A  word,  how- 
ever, bad  been  spoken  to  bim,  which,  in  the 
pr<^ress  of  subsequent  instruction,  was  to  become 
a  revelation. 

Vei.  15.  A  seooDd  Ume.  The  meniion  of  this 
foci  is  a  pointed  part  of  his  statement  at  Jerusalem 
(u.  9),  and  he  adds  there  that  this  second  voice 
came  'from  heaven." 

Wbftt  Ood  h&th  deuued,  Uiat  call  not  don 
oonunon.  The  peremptoiy  command  now  becomes 
the  emphatic  statement  of  a  principle.  This  is  a 
new  step  in  the  instruction  which  St.  Peter  was 
receiving,  a  further  preparation  for  that  which  was 
lo  follow.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  observe  that 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  here  to  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance. It  is  God  ihat  made  all  things  pure. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  regard  them  as  impure.    We 


e  of  ci 


corded  in  the  Gospel  history,  when  Christ  Himself 
said  that  '  that  which  entereth  into  a  man's  mouth 
cannot  defile  him.'    But  it  i»  ■ 


observe  that  in  that   passage,  as   given   b7  St 

Mark  (vii.  19),  the  sense  is,  '  Ihit  Chriil  said,  fr^ 
nouH/itig  all  tncals  clean'  the  correct  reading  being 
M„Ufil^^.,  not  t*ldfX.T.  This  is  noted  by  Dean 
Burgon(£oJ/  Tiiv/m  Virus  of  SI.  Mark,  p.  179), 
who  says  oflhis  part  of  the  sentence,  'It  does  really 
seem  to  be  no  part  of  the  Divine  discourse,  bat 
the  Evangelist's  inspired  comment  on  the  Saviour's 
word;.'  The  Lord  Jesus  did  actually,  by  tbij 
discourse  of  His,  make  all  things  pure.  And  it  ii 
further  noted  that  the  apostle  to  whom  these 
words  were  spoken  at  Joppa  (and  the  use  of 
imtuflZu  is  identical  in  the  two  cases)  was  the 
apostle  who  directed  St.  Mark  in  the  composition 
of  his  Gospel.  Can  we  doubt  that  those  words 
which  he  had  heard  from  his  Saviour's  lips  flashed 
into  St.  Peter's  memory,  when  at  Joppa  he  heard 
that  command  from  heaven,  or  at  least  that  the 
recollection  of  them  came  when  he  reflected  on 
what  he  had  heard  ?  This  thought  is  forcibly  put 
before  us  by  Canon  Farrar  (Zyi  arid  iVort  0/  SI. 
/\ihI,  vol.  i.  p.  Z76),  who  has  dealt  with  the  matter 


more  fiilly  in  the  Expesilor  for  1876.  As  to  the 
bet  of  the  reading  in  St.  Mark,  s-e  a  note  by  Dr. 
Field  in  his  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Homitiis  en 
SI.  Matthew,  iii.  Iiz.  It  is  further  lobe  observed 
that  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  Saviour's 
discourse,  we  are  told  that  it  was  I'tlfr  who  after- 
wards '  in  the  house  '  asked  the  meaning  of  whit 
the  Lord  had  said. 

Ver.  iG.  Tbia  waa  doae  thrice.  Evidently  to  lii 
all  this  occurrence  in  Peter's  memory,  and  lo  con- 
tince  him  that  that  which  he  had  seen  was  no  mere 
dream  or  fancy  of  his  own,  but  a  realty  Divine 
communication.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sacred 
emphasis  in  the  number  three,  as  we  see  from 
various  parts  of  Scripture.  By  't!iis'  we  must 
understand  all  the  particulars  of  the  vision,  includ- 
ing what  Peter  heard  and  said,  as  well  as  what 
be  saw.  See  xi.  lo,  where  he  lays  stress  on  this 
threefold  repetition,  adding  at  the  close  that  '  all ' 
(li-raM-a)  were  taken  up  into  heaven. 


Arrival  and  Recrplion  of  Ike  Mtssengcrs  al  Jeffa, 

Ver.   17.   Vbil6  Peter  doubted  in   Idmielr. 

Again  we  should  give  close  attention  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  lime.  It  is  manifestly  intended  that 
we  are  to  see  bete  the  marks  of  a  providential  pre' 
arrangement.  The  messengers  who  had  been 
'drawing  nigh  to  the  city'  when  Ihe  apostle'* 
trance  ^an  (ver.  9)  were  now  actually  at  Ihe 
gate,  having  inquired  their  way  to  the  house,  where 
Pcier,  at  the  close  of  the  vision,  was  In  anxious 


rhich  led,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
eastern  dwellings  in  all  ages,  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  house  (see  »ii,  13,  14). 

Ver.  18.  Called  and  Olked.  More  literally, 
'having  called  out '  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  some  one  in  the  house,  'they  were  asking.' 
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Simon,  which  wii  Bitmamed  Peter.     See  note 
above  on  ver.  5. 

Ver.  19.  While  Peter  thonght  on  the  yiiion. 
This  gives  renewed  emphasis  to  what  is  said  in 
ver.  17.  This  phrase  is  stronger.  He  was 
silently  pondering  on  the  vision  and  revolving  it 
in  his  mind.  In  the  former  case  the  historian  had 
simply  named  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
gers coincidently  with  the  waking  of  Peter  from  the 
vision  and  the  beginning  of  his  perplexity.  Of 
their  arrival,  or  indeed  of  theii  existence,  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  at  present.  But  he  is  now  to  be 
informed  by  a  special  revelation  of  their  coming. 
How  great  an  impression  the  coincidence  actually 
made  on  his  mind,  when  he  did  know  of  their 
coming  at  this  moment,  we  see  from  what  he  said 
at  Jerusalem  afterwards  (xi.  11).  It  is  enough 
simply  to  quote  the  words  :  *  And,  behold,  imme- 
diately there  were  three  men  already  come  unto 
the  house  where  I  was,  sent  from  Csesarea  unto 
me.* 

As  to  Peter's  state  of  mind  at  this  moment,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  what  he  had  seen  was  in- 
tended for  some  Divine  instruction.  That  the 
distinction  of  animals  was  now  on  the  highest 
authority  abolished,  may  have  been  made  clear  to 
him.  The  remembrance  of  his  Lord's  words  in 
connection  with  nien  may  dimly  have  suggested 
something  further.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
whereas  the  first  voice  from  heaven  directed  him 
to  eat,  the  second  spoke  gencrallv  oi  a  great 
principle.  The  vision  had  been  linked  on  at  the 
beginning  to  his  own  sense  of  hunger.  Now  at 
its  cl(»e  it  is  to  be  linked  on  to  new  outward 
circumstances.  This  connection  is  to  be  estab- 
Ibhed  in  the  most  emphatic  and  commanding 
way.  But  he  is  to  be  assured  and  led  on  step  by 
step.  Only  gradually  is  he  brought  from  doubt  to 
certainty.  He  does  not  know  all  till  he  reaches 
the  house  of  Cornelius. 

The  Spirit  said  unto  him.  Thus  it  is  that  he 
is  first  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  three  men. 
This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  narrative.  We 
j^ould  note  here,  with  the  utmost  care,  that  direct 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  made  so 
prominent  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  So  truly 
is  this  a  characteristic  of  the  book,  that  it  has  been 
termed  *  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  And  what 
is  conspicuous  throughout,  is  pre-eminently  a  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  with  which  we 
are  now  occupied.  See  x.  45  and  xi.  15.  It  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  mark  what  stress  St.  Peter 
himself  lays  on  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  this  point,  and  how  emphatically 
he  records  it  at  Jerusalem  (xi.  12),  tnough  in 
other  respects  he  condenses  the  story.  For  in- 
stance, the  Kard^ti^t  of  X.  20  does  not  appear  in 
his  own  narrative.  His  having  been  on  the  house- 
top was  an  accident  as  to  the  religious  meaning  of 
the  event.  But  the  admonition  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  vital. 

B^^hold,  three  men  seek  thee.  Here  is  his  first 
intimation  of  the  outward  circumstances  which  are 
to  be  connected  with  his  vision.  This  is  the  next 
step  in  his  instruction  ;  and  it  is  given  in  the 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  form.  Who  the 
men  were,  and  whence  they  came,  and  on  what 
errand,  he  is  to  learn  afterwards. 

Ver.  20.  Get  thee  down.  He  descended,  doubt- 
less, by  an  external  stair,  which  would  bnng  him 
at  once  to  the  outer  gate,  at  which  the  messengers 
were  standing.     See  on  ver.  17. 


Go  with  them.  He  knows  not  whither.  But 
an  intimation  is  given  of  some  journey  to  be  ander- 
taken.  This  is  similar  to  the  general  method 
of  other  Divine  conmiunications  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     See  zz.  r2,  23,  xzviL  261 

I  have  sent  theoL  A  further  point  is  here 
reached^  of  the  highest  doctrinal  importance.  In 
the  outward  literal  sense,  Cornelius  had  sent  the 
messengers.  If  we  go  a  step  farther  back  in  the 
narrative,  we  might  say  that  the  angel  had  sent 
them.  But  here  we  are  brought  to  the  primary 
active  will  which  set  all  these  occurrences  in 
motion.  In  other  words,  we  have  before  os  here 
the  truth  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Sjnrit 
Compare  analogous  instances  in  this  book,  when 
St.  raul  is  to  be  sent  out  on  his  first  missioiiaiy 
journey  (xiii.  2),  and  when  his  course  is  first 
directed  to  missionary  work  in  Europe  (xvL  6,  7). 

Ver.  21.  Then  Peter  went  down  to  the  man. 
See  note  on  the  last  verse.  This  coming  down 
the  outside  stair,  and  suddenly  standing  ^ce  to 
face  with  the  strangers,  with  whom  he  was  pre- 
sently to  make  such  intimate  acquaintance,  is  one 
oi  the  most  vivid  passages  of  the  narrative. 

Which  were  sent  to  him  from  Ooimeliua 
These  words  are  absent  from  the  best  manuscripts. 
They  are  either  a  gloss  suggested  by  xL  ll,  'Sent 
from  Cxsarea  unto  me,'  or  they  are  introduced  to 
make  more  complete  a  section  set  apart  for  pablic 
reading.  The  introduction  of  the  words  here, 
however,  disturbs  the  true  sequence  of  the  narra- 
tive. At  this  time  St  Peter  knew  nothing  of 
Cornelius  or  ot  what  had  happened  at  Caesarea. 

Behold,  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek.  This  direct- 
ness is  like  what  we  read  elsewhere  of  St  Peter. 
Coram  quern  guar  His  adsum.  But  it  is  worth 
while  at  this  point  to  turn  in  thought  from  him  to 
the  messengers.  They  must  have  been  much 
startled  by  this  sudden  address.  They  saw  in  a 
moment  the  man  whom  they  were  seeking :  they 
perceived  that  some  supernatural  communication 
had  been  made  to  him  ;  and  renewed  strength 
must  have  been  given  instantaneously  to  their 
conviction  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  common 
transaction. 

What  is  the  cause  wherefore  ye  are  oomef 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  details  of 
their  errand  :  and  these  he  was  to  learn,  not 
supernaturally,  but  by  the  usual  methods  of  in- 
formation. The  two  things  which  he  had  learnt 
supernaturally  were,  first,  the  general  preparatory 
and  as  yet  obscure  lesson  of  the  trance;  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  those  men  whom  he  saw 
before  him  were  divinely  sent,  and  that  he  was  to 
accompany  them. 

Ver.  22.  Cornelius  the  centurion.  The  correct 
translation  is  ^a  centurion.'  St.  Peter  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  Cornelius ;  and  there  were  in 
Palestine  many  officers  of  the  same  military  rank. 

A  just  man,  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of 
good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 
Here,  through  the  testimony  of  the  messengers, 
certain  new  elements  of  the  character  of  Cornelius 
come  to  view,  and  in  the  most  interesting  way. 
It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  how  judiciously 
the  messengers  discharge  their  errand.  Besides 
being  one  who  *  feared  God,*  Cornelius  was  a 
'just'  man,  a  man  of  rectitude;  and  he  was 
beloved,  trusted,  and  respected,  not  merely  by 
the  Gentiles,  but  by  *  the  Jews,*  and  not  only  by 
some  partial  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
whom  he  had  served,  but  by  ^ all  the  Jews.*     It 
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was  conciliatory  on  the  part  of  the  messengers  to 
mention  these  things,  and  good  policy  to  lay  stress 
on  them  :  and  this,  too,  is  the  most  natural  place 
in  the  narrative  for  such  testimony  to  appear.  It 
is  worth  while  to  observe  here  that  the  word  used 
by  these  men  for  *  nation '  is  Ut^g,  The  natural 
word  for  Jews  to  have  employed  would  have  been 

X»9f. 

Warned  from  God.  The  words  *  from  God '  do 
not  strictly  and  literally  appear  in  the  original : 
but  their  sense  is  implied  in  the  verb,  which  is  the 
same  that  Heathens  would  employ  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  Divine  oracle. 

An  holy  angeL  This  is  put  in  a  form  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  Peter  and  the  other  Jews. 

To  send  for  thee.  There  seems  here  to  be  an 
apologetic  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Cornelius 
had  not  come  himself. 

To  hear  words  of  thee.  We  have  seen  that  the 
equivalent  words  in  ver.  6  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion are  spurious.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  the  phrase  before  us  here,  and  the  equivalent 
phrase  m  ver.  32.  But  words  to  the  same  effect  and 
more  fullare  found  in  St.  Peter's  own  account  before 
the  apostles  and  elders  (xi.  14).  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  communication  to  this  efiect  was 
made  by  the  angel  to  Cornelius.  The  *  word  of 
hearing'  (Rom.  x.  17;  Gal.  iii.  2,  5)  was  the  in- 
strumentality used  for  the  saving  of  his  soul,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  the  world  through  his  con- 
version. 

Ver.  23.  Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged 
them.  Already  Peter  seems  to  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  si^ificance  of  what  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  in  the  trance.  To  join  together 
in  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  was  precisely 
the  point  of  Hebrew  scruple.  For  a  Jew  to  receive 
a  Gentile  as  an  intimate  guest  into  his  house  was  an 
act  unheard  of.  We  see  from  what  follows  (x.  28, 
xi.  3),  that  to  eat  with  Gentiles  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Jews.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
certain  that  these  messengers  from  Cornelius, 
though  hospitably  received,  did  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Tanner. 

Journey  from  Joppa  and  Reception  by  Cornelius, 

23-29. 

On  the  morrow,  i,e,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
messengers.  No  time  was  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  undignified  haste.  This  was 
not  a  case  for  excitement,  but  for  deliberate 
action.  Moreover,  some  preparation  for  the  journey 
was  requisite,  as  well  as  some  arrangements  with 
those  who  were  to  accompany  Peter. 

Gertidn  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied 
him.  From  x.  45  we  learn  that  these  companions 
of  the  apostle  were  *  of  the  circumcision  : '  and 
from  xi.  12  we  learn  that  they  were  *six*  in 
number.  How  far  Peter  intentionally  took  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction,  we  cannot  tell. 
At  all  events  it  was  part  of  God's  plan  that  their 
testimony  should  be  in  readiness,  and  that  it 
should  be  used.  We  find  that  they  afterwards 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  confirmed  the  state- 
ment made  by  St.  Peter.  As  Stier  remarks : 
*  How  rightly,  and  in  what  harmony  with  God*s 
guidance,  he  acted,  the  sequel  soon  shows' 
{Reden  der  Apostel,  i.  13). 

The  imagination  dwells  on  the  incidents  of  this 
journey  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea,  and  speculates  on 


the  conversation  which  took  piace  among  the  ten 
travellers.  With  the  apostle  were  three  Gentiles, 
one  of  them  a  Roman  soldier,  and  six  Jewish  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  The  mere  thought  of  this 
company  and  this  journey  communicates  to  the 
line  of  coa^t  between  these  two  Xovms  an  extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Ver.  24.  The  morrow  after.  The  Greek  word 
is  the  same  as  in  vers.  9  and  23.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  on  the  distance  and  time 
as  on  ver.  9.  All  is  naturally  consistent  The 
journey  was  by  land.  When  two  voyages  by  sea 
— between  Troas  and  Neapolis — are  named  (Acts 
xvi.  II,  12,  XX.  6),  the  time  occupied  in  one  case 
was  two  dajTs,  and  in  the  other  five.  This  too  is 
quite  natural. 

Gomelins  waited  for  them.  More  literally, 
'  was  waiting  for  them. '  He  knew  the  time  which 
would  probably  be  occupied  by  the  two  joomeys, 
and  when  he  might  expect  to  see  his  messengerSy 
if  their  errand  had  been  successful,  along  with  that 
'  Simon  whose  surname  was  Peter,*  who  had  been 
so  mysteriously  yet  so  definitely  pointed  out  in  the 
vision.  The  phrase  seems  to  imply,  if  not  im- 
patience, yet  serious  anxiety,  mingled  with  confi- 
dence. 

His  kinsmen  and  near  friends.  From  the  27th 
verse  we  learn  that  there  were  '  many '  that  were 
thus  'come  together;'  and  their  large  number 
seems  to  have  surprised  Peter.  Taking  this  into 
account,  we  see  here  veir  distinctly  a  new  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  Cornelius.  His  good 
influence  was  widely  diffused  around  him,  and  he 
was  desirous  that  all  whom  he  knewshould  share  the 
blessing  granted  to  himself.  Alexander  says  here, 
'As  this  would  hardly  have  been  done  without 
some  preparation  or  predisposition  upon  the  part 
of  these  friends,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  previous 
work  of  grace  among  these  Gentiles,  leading  them 
to  Christ,  even  before  they  came  in  contact  with 
His  Gospel  or  His  messenger.'  Stier  says:  'This 
kindly,  simple-hearted,  and  loving  believer,  is 
shown  to  us  more  and  more  as  the  centre  and  head 
of  a  considerable  circle  of  pious  Gentiles  in 
Caesarea,  which  city  was  now  to  be  favoured  by 
being  the  seat  of  the  first  Gentile  church.'  The 
'  kinsmen '  were  probably  few ;  but  the  mention  of 
them  appears  to  prove  that  Cornelius  had  an 
established  domestic  life  in  Caesarea. 

Ver.  25.  As  Peter  was  coming  in,  Oomeliiis 
met  him.  If  we  have  read  this  narrative  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  life  that  is  in  it,  we  shall  be  able 
in  some  degree  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
two  men  at  this  moment.  This  first  meeting  of 
Cornelius  and  Peter  is  one  of  the  great  incidents 
of  history. 

Fell  down  at  his  feet  and  worshipped.  Much 
has  been  said  on  this  act  of  Cornelius;  but  we 
need  not  attempt  to  analyze  his  feelings  too 
precisely.  It  was  an  impulse  of  reverence  tmd 
thankfulness,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  super- 
natural. His  mind,  too,  had  been  for  some  hours 
on  the  stretch.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of 
the  thoughts,  connected  with  what  he  had  been 
taught  as  a  Heathen  concerning  deified  heroes, 
were  lingering  in  his  mind.  It  is  more  important 
to  mark  what  follows  concerning  St.  Peter's  per- 
emptory rejection  of  such  homage. 

Ver.  26.  Stand  np:  I  myseu  also  am  a  man. 
We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  horror  expressed 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  at   Lystra  to  give  them  Divine  homage 
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(Acts  xiv.  14),  and  of  the  repudiation  of  this 
kind  of  homage  by  the  angel  in  St.  John's  vision 
(Rev.  xxii  8,  9);  and  we  necessarily  contrast  with 
all  this  our  Lord's  calm  acceptance  of  such  wor- 
ship, as  is  recorded  more  than  once  in  the  Gospel 
History. 

Ver.  27.  As  he  talked  with  him,  he  went  in. 
Free  and  friendly  intercourse  wiih  a  Gentile  is 
now  become  comparatively  easy  to  Peter.  He 
has  reached  a  further  step  in  the  learning  of  his 
great  lesson.  The  conversation  at  this  point 
probably  related  to  casual  matters,  such  as  health 
or  the  incidents  of  the  journey. 

Many,  lliis  adds  much  force  to  what  was  said 
before  (see  note  above  on  ver.  24).  Peter  seems 
to  have  been  surprised  and  much  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  on  entering. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  know.  We  find  the  same  form 
of  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hearers  below, 
ver.  37.  Those  to  whom  St.  Peter  spoke  were 
familiar  by  hearsay  with  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  promulgation  of  the  gospel ; 
and  they  were  familiar  by  experience  with  the 
impediments  to  social  intercourse  which  existed 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  especially  in  Judsea. 

An  unlawful  thing.  A  difficulty  has  been 
needlessly  imported  into  this  phrase.  The  word 
(i/i/«iT«*)  denotes  rather  what  is  opposed  to  vener- 
able custom  than  what  is  contrary  10  positive  law. 
There  is  no  precise  and  explicit  text  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  forbids  sucn  intercourse,  but  the 
strict  avoiding  of  such  intercourse  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
to  the  fact  of  this  scrupulous  scjiaration,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  iK>ets  and  historians 
in  harmony  with  that  experience  of  Cornelius,  to 
which  appeal  is  made.  Juvenal  {Sat.  xiv.  103) 
says  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  *  non  monstrare 
vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti,'  and  Tacitus  {Hist. 
V.  5)  says  of  them,  *  Adversus  omnes  hostile  odium, 
sej^rati  epulis,  discreti  cubilibus.' 

To  keep  company,  or  to  come  unto  one  of 
another  nation.  The  primary  reference  is  to  the 
custom  of  eating  together  at  the  same  table.  This 
is  the  point  specified  in  chap.  xi.  3  (see  Gal.  ii. 
13).  It  is  possible  that  at  this  moment  provisions 
were  set  forth  to  view,  made  ready  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  travellers  after  their  journey.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  particular  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  risk  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
From  this  point  of  view,  too,  we  see  the  peculiar 
significance  of  St.  Peter's  vision.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  phrase  *  of  another  nation '  is  very 
gentle. 

Ood  hath  showed  me.  The  word  '  me '  is 
emphatic,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  *ye'  above. 
Dean  Alford  puts  this  point  well :  *  Kr,  though 
ye  see  me  here,  know  how  strong  the  prejudice  is 
which  would  have  kept  me  away  ;  and  /,  though 
entertaining  fully  this  prejudice  myself,  yet  have 
been  taught,'  etc.  We  should  not  fail  to  observe 
the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  fact  that  God  had 
taught  him  what  he  had  learnt  (see  above  on  the 
direct  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ver.  19). 
So  far,  St.  Peter  had  now  fully  entered  into  the 
meaning  of  the  vision.  Only  one  other  part  of 
this  Divine  teaching  was  required  (see  note  on 
ver.  34).  It  is  observable  that  Peter  says  nothing 
to  Cornelius  of  the  strange  sight  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  trance.  This  reticence  is  thoroughly 
natural. 

Ver.  29.  Without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was 


sent  for.  He  sajrs  that  he  had  at  once  obeyed 
instructions  which  he  felt  to  be  Divine  (see  vers. 
21  and  23,  and  xL  12). 

I  ask  for  what  intent  ye  have  amt  for  me. 
Peter  knew  what  the  messengers  had  told  him; 
but  it  was  still  needful  that  Cornelius  should  make 
his  own  statement  This  is  a  case  in  which  eveiy 
step  is  to  be  made  firm.  Tlie  apostle  asks  for  a 
full  and  authentic  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  messengers. 

StaUnunt  by  Cornelius  in  his  tnvn  k4>use^  3^>'33* 

Ver.  30.  Four  days  ago.  Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  Bat  the 
simplest  meaning  is  the  best.  It  was  exactly  foor 
days  since  Cornelius  had  seen  the  vision. 

I  was  fMting.  It  is  from  this  place  only  that 
we  learn  that  Cornelius  was  fasting  as  well  as 
praying  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
the  history,  attention  to  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  We  find  in  chap.  ziii.  2,  3,  and 
xiv.  23,  a  similar  combination  of  fasting  with 
prayer  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity  and  respon- 
sibility. It  may  be  added  that  Cornelius,  in  this 
state  of  abstinence,  was  the  less  likely  to  be 
deceived.  The  fasting  had  reference  only  to  the 
day  of  the  vision,  not  to  the  three  previous  days 
also. 

Until  this  hour.  Probably  this  was  the  sixth 
hour,  when  the  mid-day  meal  would  naturally  be 
taken  (see  v.  9). 

At  the  ninUi  hour.     See  ver.  3. 

I  prayed,  literally,  '  I  was  praying.'  It  is  not 
expressly  said  before  (ver.  3)  that  he  was  occupied 
in  this  way  at  the  moment. 

In  my  house.  This  is  part  of  the  vividness  of 
the  personal  narrative  given  by  Cornelius  himself. 
In  the  account  given  by  St.  Luke  above,  it  is  said 
that  the  centurion  saw  the  angel  '  coming  in  to 
him.*  Another  remark  may  be  added,  that  thoogh 
Cornelius  never  heard  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  is  seen  here  practising  what  is  there  enjoined  as 
to  private  prayer. 

Behold,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing.  Here,  again,  are  three  particulars,  all 
of  which  may  be  classed  together  under  the  general 
head  of  the  vividness  with  which  Cornelius 
describes  what  had  happened  to  himself  The 
exclamation  '  Behold '  is  not  found  in  chap.  x.  3, 
nor  is  it  there  said  that  the  angel  *  stood.  *  The 
description  given  by  Cornelius  himself  of  that 
which  he  saw  was,  that  it  was  'a  man  in  bright 
clothing.' 

Ver.  31.  Thy  prayer  is  heard.  In  the  actual 
words  of  the  angel  *  prayer '  is  mentioned  before 

*  alms  ; '  whereas  in  the  direct  narrative  (ver.  2), 

*  alms '  are  mentioned  before  the  *  prayers.'  More- 
over, two  separate  verbs  are  used  in  this  place. 
It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  *  prayer*  here  is 
in  the  singular.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  he  was 
praying  here  for  Divine  illumination.  This  •prayer* 
was  perhaps  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  many 
previous  'prayers.' 

Had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  Ood.  See 
note  above  on  ver.  4. 

Ver.  32.  Send  to  Joppa.  Cornelius  repeats  to 
Peter  with  exact  precision  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  in  his  vision  (vers.  5,  6).  The 
city  is  named  to  which  the  message  is  to  be  sent, 
the  surname  of  Peter  is  given,  also  the  name  and 
trade  of  his  host,  and  the  exact  position  of  his 
residence.     In  one  respect,  in  the  mention  of  the 
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'  house '  of  Simon,  this  statement  is  more  vivid  than 
the  former. 

Who,  when  he  cometh,  shall  speak  nnto  thee. 
See  notes  on  x.  6  and  xi.  14. 

Ver.  33.  Immediately  I  sent  onto  thee.  See 
ver.  7. 

We  are  all  here  present  before  God.  Both  in 
this  phrase  and  in  that  which  follows,  '  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God,'  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  deeply  reverential  and  attentive 
attitude  of  the  mind  of  Cornelius.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  does  not  at  all  know  what  Peter 
will  have  to  say  to  him.  Of  this  only  he  is  sure, 
that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  learning  what  he  had  long 
been  anxious  to  know,  and  had  earnestly  prayed 
to  be  taught, 

.SV.  Peter's  Address  in  the  House  of  Cornelius, 

34-43. 

Ver.  34.  Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth.  This 
denotes  that  something  grave  and  deliberate,  and 
demanding  serious  attention,  is  about  to  l^  uttered. 
The  most  solemn  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase 
is  in  Matt.  v.  2.  What  had  been  said  before  by 
Peter  to  Cornelius  (ver.  27)  was  merely  conversa- 
tional and  preparatorv. 

Of  a  truth  I  perceive.  This  is  half  a  soliloquy. 
Peter  now  feels  that  he  can  justify  to  himself  his 
own  conduct,  and  he  can  take  firm  ground  in 
instructing  others.  There  had  been  some  remnant 
of  doubt  in  his  mind  before.  Now  he  sees  the 
whole  case.  The  account  of  Cornelius  himself, 
confirming  what  had  been  stated  by  the  messenger, 
and  showmg  an  astonishing  harmony  between  the 
experience  of  the  centurion  and  his  own,  had 
brought  his  conviction  to  its  culminating  point. 
As  Cornelius  named  all  the  circumstances  minutely, 
and  as  Peter  marked  the  religious,  reverential 
spirit  of  those  who  were  assembled  before  him,  all 
hesitation  vanished. 

No  respecter  of  persons.  This  word  («'^9rM«'c- 
Xti^rnt)  is  found  only  here  ;  but  the  kindred  words, 
^ptev^oXit^rTit  and  ^fsttxaXn'4'$otf  are  found  in 
Rom.  ii.  1 1 ;  Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  25  ;  James  ii.  i,  9. 
They  do  not  belong  to  Classical  Greek,  but  are 
strictly  part  of  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They 
denote  the  judging  a  man  by  a  test  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  moral  character ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  his  wealth,  his  social  position,  or  his 
beauty  (see  i  Sam.  xvi.  7).  Here  the  meaning 
is,  that  God  does  not  judge  of  a  man  by  his  nation- 
ality, but  by  his  character.  Up  to  this  time  St. 
Peter  had  treated  nationality  as  a  kind  of  moral 
test. 

Ver.  35.  In  every  nation.  The  stress  is  on  this 
part  of  the  sentence.  Nationality,  even  a  divinely- 
appointed  nationality,  like  the  Jewish,  constitutes, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  no  essential  mark  of  difference 
between  one  man  and  another. 

Accepted  with  him.  The  true  distinction 
between  one  man  and  another,  as  before  God,  is 
moral.  It  is  absurd  to  gather  from  this  passage 
that  all  religions  are  equally  good,  if  those  who 
profess  them  are  equally  sincere,  or,  in  the  words 
of  our  eighteenth  article,  *  that  every  man  shall  be 
saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.*  If  this  theory 
were  true,  why  should  such  elaborate  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  Peter  to  Cornelius,  so  that 
the  latter  might  become  acouainted  with  Christ  ? 
On  this  theory  Christian  missions  are  an  absurdity. 


The  history  of  Cornelius  is  itself  a  proof  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  article,  '  Holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Cnrist, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved.'  The  meaning  of 
this  passage  is,  that  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
are  freely  offered  to  every  human  hand  that  is 
stretched  out  to  receive  them.  The  language  of 
St.  Peter  himself  at  the  Apostolic  Council  (Acts 
XV.  9,  1 1)  was  as  follows  :  *  God  put  no  difference 
between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith :  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as 
they.' 

Ver.  36.  The  word  which  God  sent  The  gram- 
matical thread  is  very  difficult  to  follow  through 
this  verse  and  the  two  subsequent  verses.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  disentangle  the  construction 
satisfactorily.  Nor  is  it  essential  that  we  should 
do  this.  The  simplest  view,  perhaps,  is  this,  that 
we  have  here  three  things  in  apposition — (i)  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (to  Xcy«»)  which  was 
spread  through  Judsea ;  (2)  the  subject  -  matter 
(re  fnfiM)  of  the  proclamation,  the  new  religion 
which  was  thus  diffused ;  (3)  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  divinely  anointed  for  this  mission.  A  general 
knowledge  of  what  was  involved  in  these  three 
expressions  was  already  possessed  by  Cornelius 
and  his  friends.  It  was  the  inner  meaning  of 
this  revelation  which  was  now  to  be  unfolded  to 
them. 

Preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Ohriat  More  fully 
and  accurately,  'proclaiming  the  good  news  of 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ'  It  has  been  asked  whether 
this  denotes  peace  between  God  and  man,  or  peace 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  right  answer 
probably  is  that  both  are  included,  but  that  the 
former  is  primarily  intended.  We  should  compare 
Eph.  ii.  15-17,  where  part  of  the  language  is 
remarkably  similar  (see  isa.  Ivii.  19). 

He  is  Ijord  of  all.  The  commentators  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  to  this  most  remarkable 
parenthesis  the  full  attention  which  it  deserves. 
In  the  first  place,  it  assigns  to  Christ  Divine 
supremacy  in  language  which,  though  very  brief, 
is  as  forcible  as  possible ;  and,  secondly,  it  brin|[s 
all  mankind  on  a  level,  because  all  men  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  Him  (see  Kom.  iii.  29,  30). 

Ver.  37.  That  word  ye  know.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  Greek  term  here  trans- 
lated '  word '  is  different  from  that  translated  in 
the  same  way  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  wora  've,'  and  there  is  an  inten- 
tional contrast  between  it  and  the  *  we '  of  ver.  39. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Cornelius  and  his  firiends 
should  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  early  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
the  beneficent  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
news  of  these  things  must  have  penetrated  among  the 
Pagan  population  of  Palestine,  especially  among 
those  who  were  drawn  by  sympathy  towards  the 
Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion.  Bengel  remarks 
that  St.  Peter  spoke  to  these  Gentiles  in  a  way 
very  different  from  that  in  which  St.  Paul  addressed 
Gentiles  remote  from  Palestine,  at  Lystra  and  at 
Athens,  and  points  out  how  St.  Peter  here  refers 
(ver.  43)  in  general  to  the  prophets,  which  St  Paul 
did  not  do  on  those  occasions,  while  yet  he  docs 
not,  as  when  addressing  the  Jews,  bring  forward 
prophetic  testimonies  in  detail. 

Began  firom  Oalilee.  For  the  facts  of  the  case, 
see  John  i.  43,  ii.  i,  iv.  3.     It  is  worth  while  to 
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note  that  Csesarea  was  very  near  the  district  of 
Galilee. 

Ver.  38.  How  God  anointed  Jems  with  the 
Holy  Gnoet  and  with  power.  Some  see  in  this 
an  allusion,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  refer  the  words  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  an  event  on  which  the  Evangelists  lay  the 
greatest  stress.  Thus  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became 
Xftw^if.  Mr.  Humphry  quotes  a  curious  passage 
from  Justin  Martyr  {Dtai.  p.  226,  B),  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  expectation  of  the  jews  that  the 
Messiah  would  not  be  manifested  till  He  had  been 
anointed  by  Elias  {i*^XM  «'  ix/jir  'H>./«r  xf*^V 
«tc«»  ««i  ^aupif  9rttst  wotfifn),  Bishop  Pearson 
{Exposition  of  the  Creeds  Art.  II. )»  referring  to 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  St.  Peter  alludes  here  to 
the  sanctification  of  our  Lord  at  His  conception, 
or  to  His  unction  at  His  baptism,  says  ;  *  We 
need  not  contend  which  of  these  two  was  the 
true  time  of  our  Saviour's  unction,  since  neither 
is  destructive  of  the  other,  and  consequently  both 
may  well  co-exist  together.'  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  using  this  language  St.  Peter  gives  to  Jesus 
the  tide  of  Christy  a  name  which  soon  after,  if 
indeed  this  had  not  already  occurred,  became  the 
basis  of  the  name  Christian,  See  the  close  of  the 
next  chapter. 

Who  went  about  doing  good.  The  charm  of 
this  description  of  Christ's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  surpassed  ;  and  we  should  particu- 
larly observe  that  He  is  presented  to  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  as  a  Benefactor  before  He  is  pre- 
sented to  them  as  a  Judge :  and  could  this 
description  come  from  any  one  with  greater 
weight  than  from  St.  Peter?  for  he  had  been 
with  the  Lord  on  those  journeys  of  mercy,  and 
had  seen  Him  engaged  in  those  works  of  healing. 
To  quote  the  language  of  the  next  verse,  he  had 
been  *  a  witness  of  all  things  which  He  did,  both 
in  the  land  of  the  Jews  an;l  in  Jerusalem.' 

All  that  were  oppressed  by  the  deviL  We 
need  not  suppose  that  there  is  in  this  phrase  any 
special  reference  to  demoniacal  possession.  In 
his  *  former  treatise '  St.  Luke  attributes  bodily 
suflfering  to  the  Devil.  The  woman  '  which  had  a 
spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years  '  is  said  (xiii.  11, 
16)  to  have  been  *  bound  by  Satan.  *  The  word 
Devil  (^icjS«x««)  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
only  here  and  in  xiii.  10. 

ror  God  was  with  him.  This  reference  to  the 
perpetual  presence  of  God  with  Jesus  is  in  close 
narmony  with  what  is  said  above — that  God 
anointed  Him,  and  with  what  is  said  below — that 
God  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  39.  We  are  witnesses.  There  is  an  em- 
phatic stress  in  this  sentence  on  the  word  *wr.* 
Dean  Alford  adds  very  justly,  that  by  this  emphatic 
word  Peter  at  once  takes  away  the  ground  froni 
the  exaggerated  reverence  for  himself  individually, 
shown  c^  Cornelius  (ver.  25),  and  puts  himself, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  in  the  strictly  sub- 
ordinate place  oi  witnesses  for  Another. 

All  things  which  he  did.  See  i.  21,  22,  where 
it  is  made  essential  that  an  apostle  should  be  able 
to  bear  personal  testimony  regarding  'all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  *  and 
continuing  to  the  Ascension. 

Whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  St. 
Peter  does  not  shrink  from  setting  forth  strongly 
the  humiliating  curcumstances  of  the  death  of 


Christ.     His  purpose  is  to  lead  Comelios  to  the 
Cross  (see  ver.  43). 

Ver.  40.  Him  God  ralaad  np  on  the  third  day. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
the  Resurrection  b  the  culminating  point  of  the 
apostolic  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (see, 
for  instance,  ii.  24,  xviL  31,  xxvi.  23). 

Showed  him  openly.  Literally,  *  gave  Him  to 
become  visibly  manifest  * 

Ver.  41.  Not  to  all  the  people.     Alexander's 
remark  here  is  just,  that  to  commit  the  testimony 
to  select  eye-witnesses  was  '  more  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  risen  Saviour,  which 
would  now  have  been  d^raded  by  the  same  pro- 
miscuous and  unreserved  association  with  men, 
that  was  necessary  to  His   previous    ministry;' 
and   he  adds :    '  The  very   Ikct    that    no    sudi 
public  recognition  of  His   person    is    recorded^ 
though  at  first  it  might  have  seemed  to  detract 
Uom.    the    evidence    of   His    resurrection,    bat 
serves  to  enhance  it,  by  showing  how  free  the 
witnesses  of  this  event  were  from  a  disposition 
to  exaggerate  or  make  their  case  stronger  than  Sa 
was  in  fact.* 

Witnesses  chosen  before  of  Ck>d.  '  Witnesses, 
namely  those  who  had  been  previously  appointed 
by  God.*  Again  there  is  reference  to  the  Divine 
regulation  of  everything  that  related  to  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  gospel. 

Who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  kom 
from  the  dead.  It  is  a  fancy  of  Bengel  that  the 
eating  and  drinking  with  Christ,  here  referred  to, 
took  place  before  the  Crucifixion.  But  we  must 
follow  the  natural  order  of  the  words.  The  facts 
here  stated  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Great 
Forty  Days.  Both  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  give 
instances. 

Ver.  42.  Commanded  ns  to  preach.  The 
quoting  of  this  royal  command  puts  Christ  before 
Cornelius  in  the  position  of  supreme  dignity. 

Ordained  of  God  to  be  the  j  udge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Again  the  Lord  Tesus,  and  in  a  more 
awful  manner,  is  set  forth  in  the  position  of 
supreme  di<;nity.  His  judicial  work  is  made 
prominent  here,  as  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  heathen 
listeners  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  31).  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  natural  conscience.  The  absolutely 
universal  expression  'the quick  and  dead,*  includ* 
ing  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  occasion. 

Ver.  43.  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness. 
It  would  be  quite  perverse  to  object  here  that  no 
explicit  reference  of  this  kind  is  found  in  each 
several  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament.  St.  Peter 
alludes  to  the  general  class  of  the  prophets,  and  to 
the  general  drift  of  their  writings.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  prophetic  scriptures  was,  doubtless, 
possessed  by  Cornelius  and  his  friends.  It  is  ob- 
servable, at  the  same  time,  that  more  stress  is  laid 
in  this  speech  on  the  evidence  from  miracles  than 
on  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

Whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins.  These  concluding  words  of 
St.  Peter's  speech,  here  arrested  by  a  Divine 
interruption,  deserve  the  utmost  attention.  The 
language  is  absolutely  universal,  including  Jew's 
and  Gentiles  alike.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  tJiat 
all  men  equally  need  this  forgiveness.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  could  not  be  more 
clearly  set  forth.  Compare  St.  Peter's  own  words, 
on  a  later  occasion,  with  what  now  occurred  at 
Csesarea  (xv.  9,  11).     We  must  add  that  there  is 
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great  beauty  and  tenderness  in  St.  Peter's  passing 
from  the  contemplation  of  Christ  as  a  Judge,  to 
the  contemplation  of  Him  as  a  Redeemer. 

Second  Pentecost  at  Ccesarea — Baptism  of  Cornelius 
and  his  Friends^  44-48. 

Ver.  44.  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words. 

In  his  own  account  afterwards  (xi.  15)  he  says  that 
the  miraculous  interruption  came  '  as  he  began  to 
sp'ak,^  He  was,  therefore,  evidently  intending 
to  address  the  assembly  at  much  greater  length. 
We  need  not  speculate  on  the  substance  of  what 
he  intended  to  say.  The  other  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  furnish  to  us  a  suffi- 
cient analogy  to  guide  us  to  a  right  conclusion. 
What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  mark 
is,  that  an  occurrence  took  place  on  this  occasion 
which  is  recorded  on  no  other  occasion  of  the 
same  kind.  This  is  enough  to  mark  off  these 
events  at  Caesarea  as  having  a  character  and 
meaning  of  their  own.  The  sudden  interruption 
was  far  more  forcible  in  its  effect  on  the  hearers 
than  any  additional  words  from  Peter  would  have 
been.  The  arguments  from  history,  from  miracle, 
from  prophecy,  from  conscience,  were  suddenly 
merged  in  something  higher.  The  force,  too,  of 
this  new  and  Divine  argument  was  of  the  utmost 
weight  for  the  'apostles  and  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem,' as  it  is  indeed  for  every  subsequent  age  of 
the  Church,  including  our  own.  It  is  observable, 
moreover,  that  the  interruption  came  just  when 
the  word  *•  faith  *  was  pronounced  in  connection 
with  *ihe  remission  of  sins.' 

The  Holy  Ghoet  fell  on  all  them  which  heard 
the  word.  The  same  verb,  fe//  (i«'i«-iri),  is  used 
in  St.  Peter's  account.  The  new  impulse  came 
from  above.  It  was  manifestly  supernatural  and 
Divine.  So  far  there  is  a  close  resemblance  with 
what  we  read  in  ii.  2,  of  the  sound  which  came 
from  heaven.  The  expression  of  St.  Peter,  too, 
at  Jerusalem  is  distinct  and  express  :  the  Holy 
Ghost  fe/i  on  them  at  Csesarea,  *as  on  us  at  the 
beginning.*  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  then 
was  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  probably  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  certainly  to  that  of  hearing.  It  is 
said  below  (ver.  46)  that  they  were  heard  'speaking 
with  tongues  and  magnifying  God.'  How  far  the 
phenomena  had  a  closer  affinity  with  what  is 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  or 
with  what  we  learn  from  tne  First  Epistle  to 
ihe  Corinthians,  may  be  difiBcult  to  determine. 
Possibly  it  was  a  link  between  the  two. 

Ver.  45.  They  of  Uie  circnmdsion  which  be- 
lieyed  were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with 
Peter.  The  expression  in  the  original  is  very  strong. 
They  were  almost  out  of  their  mind  with  wonder. 
As  to  the  persons  whose  wonder  here  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  scene,  see  x.  23  and  xi.  12. 

Ver.  46.  They  heard  them  speak  with  tongues. 
It  is  not  said  here,  as  in  ii.  4,  that  they  spoke  with 
other  tongues.     See  note  above  on  ver.  44. 

Ver.  47.  Can  any  forbid  water?  The  true 
translation  is  *the  water,' — the  baptismal  water, — 
the  'water  sanctified  unto  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin.'    The  highest  blessing  of  all,  the 


Holy  Spirit,  had  been  received  :  hence  the  minor 
gift,  wnich  was  emblematic  of  the  other,  and 
which  procured  admission  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  refused.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  strong  testimony  here  to  the  importance  of 
Baptism.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  emphatic  than  this  narrative  in  its 
assertion  that  God  can  communicate  His  highest 
spiritual  gifts  irrespectively  of  all  ordinances ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  with  equal 
emphasis,  that  divinely-appointed  ordinances  are 
not  to  be  disr^arded.  '  Non  dicit,'  says  Bengel, 
'Habent  Spiritum,  ergo  aqui  carere  possunt' 
Lechler,  in  Lange's  HomiUticcU  Commentary^  has 
a  striking  sentence  at  this  place :  '  The  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  expressed  sounds 
as  though  there  was  attributed  to  the  water  of 
Baptism  conscious  and  energetic  will, — ^as  though 
Peter  had  said,  If  no  one  has*  been  able  to  hinder 
the  Spirit  from  coming  upon  these  people,  so  also 
no  one  can  restrain  the  water  which  wills  to  flow 
over  them  at  Baptism.'  Another  thought  also 
comes  into  the  mind  in  considering  these 
incidents.  The  baptisms  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  house  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether 
they  were  effected  by  sprinkling  or  by  immersion. 

Which  have  receiyed  the  Holy  Ghost  as  wdl 
as  we.  The  fact  that  in  this  instance,  and  in  this 
instance  only,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  received 
previously  to  Baptism,  has  been  the  subject  -of 
many  notes  by  commentators.  There  was 
sufficient  reason,  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may 
reverently  say  so,  for  deviation  from  the  common 
rule.  No  ordinary  attestation  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  Divine  command  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  at  once,  and 
on  equal  terms  with  Jews,  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  This  was  in  fact  a  second  Pentecost: 
and  may  we  not  add  that  there  was  a  close  parallel 
between  this  occasion  and  the  first  Pentecost,  in 
the  fact  that  the  open  communication  of  the  Spirit 
took  place  in  both  cases  before  the  admimstration 
of  baptism  ?    (See  Acts  ii.  4  and  41.) 

Ver.  48.  He  commanded  them  to  be  bapttsed. 
St.  Peter  did  not  administer  the  baptism  himselC 
This  was  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  St. 
Paul,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  anxious  lest 
baptism  or  any  outward  ordinance  should  be 
unduly  elevated  in  comparison  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  See  i  Cor.  i.  14,  17.  On  such  an 
occasion  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  41, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  subsidiary 
ministration.  How  many  persons  were  baptized 
on  this  occasion  at  Caesarea  we  do  not  know. 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain 
days.  This  residence  of  some  days  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  is  to  be  marked  as  a  time 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  St.  Peter's  future 
life,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  remarkable 
'fifteen  days'  which  he  and  St.  Paul  spent  together 
afterwards  (Gal.  i.  18).  During  this  short  residence 
at  Csesarea,  he  must  have  learnt  much  that  he 
never  knew  before  concerning  the  Gentile  mind, 
especially  in  its  aspirations  after  religious  light 
and  peace. 
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Chapter  XL 

Apologetic  Account  by  St.  Peter  of  t lie  Conversion  of  Cornelius — Formation  of 

tlu  Christian  Church  at  Antioch — Famitie  in  yud€ea. 


■A 


from  the  beginning,  and  ^expounded  //    GaLiLw.' 
I,*  saying,  *  I  was  in  the  city  of  Joppa    "^  «?■ 


ND  the  apostles  and  "^  brethren  that  were  in  *  Judea  heard  ^Ven.  11.39. 
that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word   of  God,    aj.    **'"^ 

2  And  when  Peter  was  ^come  up  to  Jerusalem,  ^they  that  were  ^SeeLo-u. 

3  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him,  Saying,  *^  Thou  wentest    SceCaLi 

4  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  '  didst  eat  with  them.     But  Peter  </ch.  %.  a 
rehearsed  the  matter  fro 

5  ' by  order  unto  them,  .,.._  _.„.„,_  _  ---  ,s«u.xj 
praying:  and  in  a  trance  I  saw  *a  vision,  A  certain  vessel  XxoVer. Mi 
descend,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven  by  *Scedi.ni^ 

6  four  corners  ;  and  it  came  rcen  to  me :  Upon  the  which  when  I 
had  *  fastened   mine  eyes,   I   considered,  and  saw  fourfooted  *SeeLu.iT.aa 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 

7  fowls  of  the  air.     And  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Arise, 

8  Peter ;  slay,  and  eat.     But  I  said,  Not  so.  Lord :  for  nothing 
common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered '  into  my  mouth. 

9  But  the  voice  answered  me  *  again  from  heaven.  What  God  hath 

10  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.     And  this  was  done  three 

1 1  times :  and  all  were  drawn  up  again  into  heaven.  And  behold, 
immediately  there  were  three  men   'already  come  unto  the  /Ck. asAx. 

12  house  where  I  was,  sent  from  Caesarea  unto  me.  And  the 
Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting.*  Moreover 
** these  six  ''brethren  accompanied  me,  and  we  entered  into  the  «Cp.ch.x 

13  man's  house :  And  he  showed  us  how  he  had  seen  an  angel  in 
his  house,  which  stood  and  said  unto  him.  Send  men  to  Joppa, 

14  and  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ;  Who  shall  tell 
thee  *  words,  whereby  thou  and  ''all  thy  house  shall  be  saved.'  «Soch.x.«w 

15  And  as  I  began  to  speak,  ^the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  ^as  *ch.x.f.  So 
k  •                                  16  on  us  at  the  beginning.     Then  ''remembered  I  the  word  of  the    (gic.X3«-34. 

Lord,  how  that  he  said,  *  John  indeed  baptized  with  water  :  but  /Ch-  ?.-  44. 
f  17  ye  shall   be   baptized  with  the    Holy  Ghost.      'Forasmuch'  '-seeLu.jadT. 

!  then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  ''gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  'S*-*->  '*** 

,  o  o  »  Mat.  ui.  XI. 

I  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  what  ^was  I,  that  I  could  '?»*T'*.?'t- 

1      '  u  s>ce  Cu.  lu  38. 

i  18  "withstand  God  .^     When  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  j^ct^J**""*" 

m|     ,-fc  Cp.  ch.v.39. 

Ml  ^  better  rendered,  *  who  were  throughout  Judea.' 

*  better  rendered,  *  But  Peter  commenced  and  explained  the  matter  in  order  to 
them.' 

♦'  •  According  to  the  older  authorities,  the  rendering  slightly  varies,  *  for  what 

is  common  or  unclean  never  has  passed.'        *  The  older  authorities  omit  *  me.' 
*  »♦  *  Some  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  *  nothing  doubting.' 

•  literally,  *  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  also  thy  house.' 
'  more  literally,  *  If  therefore.'  •  better^  '  who  was  L' 
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their  peace,  and  "'glorified  God,  saying, 'Then  hath  God  also  wSee Mai. xv. 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  •''repentance  unto  life.  xSJch.x.^;f. 

19  Now  '  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecu-  n.  ^^^I" 
tion  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as  far  as  *  Phenice '  and  ^ ro.^  "^ 
*  Cyprus,  and  ^  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  «ch.*xv.'3.  ** 

20  the  Jews  only.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  *  Cyprus  and  *ver.ao.  see 
^  Cyrene,  which,  when  they  were  come  to  ^  Antioch,  spake  unto  ^y^*-  ^ 

^  a  See  Mat. 

21  the  '  Grecians,*®  ^  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.    And  '^  the  hand    ««^.3a. . 
of  the  Lord  was  with  them :  and  a  great  number  *  believed,  ,*?•  ^ 

^  '  y  Seech.  V.  4a. 

22  and  'turned  unto  the  Lord.     Then  tidings   of  these  things  ^^^Q-^\ 
came"  unto  the  ears  of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem:  ,-^gJ- 
and  they  sent  forth  *  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  "  as  far  as  ^cT  u'S''''' 

23  ^  Antioch :  Who,  when  he  came,  and  had  seen  '  the  grace  of  stTih^nr^ 
God,  was  glad,  and  '"exhorted  them  all,  that  with  "purpose  of  '^<^«"»- 

24  heart  t/tey  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord.     For  he  was  *a  good  ^'^St.*]!!.* 
man,  and  >full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith:  and  much  "iJ^'dtxlJii: 

25  people  ^  was  added  unto  the  Lord.     Then  departed  Barnabas  "    iij.fs!"' 

26  to    Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul :  And  when  he  had  found  him,  he    s^m«.'v£* 
brought  him  unto  'Antioch.    And  it  came  to  pass,  that  a>l^.vi. 5. 
whole  year  they  assembled  themselves  with  the  church,  and  ^Seedi'jy.'i7. 
taught  much  people,  and  the  'disciples  were  called  *  Christians  Vw^  i^'^ 
first  in  *  Antioch.  J?.'  IJnu.  t, 

xiv.  36,  XV. 
"•.?>  30. 35. 

XVlll.  33  ; 

Gal.  ii.  II 
(not  as  ch. 
xiii.  Z4,  eic.^ 
t  Ch.  i.  15,  VI. 

1,  3,  7,  IX.   I, 

xo,  etc. ;  ver. 
39 ;  ch.  xviii. 
33,  37,  xix. 

i»  9.  30.  «x. 
X,  7,  30,  xxi. 
A.  16. 
»  Ch.  xxvi.  38; 
X  Pet.  iv.  16. 


27  And  in  these  days  came**  '^ prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto 

28  *  Antioch.  And  there  stood  up  one  of  them  named  ^  Agabus, 
and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  *  dearth 
throughout  all  ^  the  world  :  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 

29  '  Claudius  Caesar."  Then  the  '  disciples,  every  man  according 
to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  **  relief  unto  the  *  brethren 

30  which  dwelt  in  Judea:  ^  Which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to 
the  elders  by  the  hands  "  of  Barnabas  and  Saul. 

f  Ch.  xiii.  X,  XV.  33,  xxi.  10;  x  Cor.  xii.  38»  39,  xiv.  (x,  6),  39,  (sxX  3a,  37,  (39):  Eph,  iv  xx.    So  ch.  ii.  xt,  18 ;  Rom.  xii. 

6.    See  ch.  xix.  6.  ivCh.  xxi.  xa  x  Mat.  xxiv.  7.    See  a  Kings  viii.  x.  jt  See  Mat.  xxiv.  14. 

s  Ch.  xviii.  3.  a  Ver.  x.  6  Ch.  xii.  35.    Cp.  ch.  xxiv.  X7.  c  Ch.  xiv.  33,  xv.  a,  4, 

6,  33,  33,  xvi.  4,  XX.  17,  xxi.  18  ;  i  Tim.  v.  x,  X7,  19 ;  lit.  i.  5  ;•  Jas.  v.  14 ;  x  Pet.  v.  x,  5  ;  3  John  x  ;  3  John  x. 


^  more  accurately^  '  Phoenicia.' 

^^  The  ancient  authorities  are  divided  here  between  Grecians  (Greek-speaking 
Jews)  and  Greeks  ;  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  reading, 

^^  better  rendered^  *  and  tidings  relating  to  them  came,  ^/f. 

^*  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  that  he  should  go.' 

^'  The  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  Barnabas  ; '  render ^  *  Then  he 
departed,'  etc,     **  literally^  *  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  down  to  Antioch.' 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Caesar.' 

^*  literally^  *  by  the  hand ; '  the  Greek  word  is  in  the  singular. 


Apologetic  Account  by  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalent.  of  the 
Conversion  of  Cornelius^  xi.  I- 18. 

The  commentators  have  given  far  too  little 
attention  to  this  section  of  the  Apostolic  History. 
Thus  in  the  excellent  commentaries  of  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  Dean  Alford,  and  Mr.  Humphry, 
the  annotations  on  these  eighteen  verses  collapse 
into  almost  nothing.  But  in  fact  the  account 
vol..  II.  24 


given  by  St.  Peter  himself  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
'apostles  and  brethren '  who  blamed  him  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  repetition  of  the  direct  account  by 
by  St  Luke,  which  we  have  had  in  the  tenth 
chapter.  There  are  variations  of  the  most  in- 
structive kind,  connected  with  this  new  occa- 
sion, and  furnishing,  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  two  chapters,  a  very  valuable  indirect  proof 
of  the  natural  truthfulness  of  the  whole  story. 
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The  argument  will  be  briefly  summed  up  in  an 
Excursus  at  the  close.  In  the  notes  on  these 
verses  some  of  the  separate  points  will  be  indicated 
one  by  one. 

Ver.  I.  The  apottlei  And  brethren  that  were 
in  JndM.  Probably  some  of  them  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  itinerating,  like  St. 
Peter,  through  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  (see  i.  8,  x.  37).  It  is 
observable  that  the  'elders*  or  presbyters,  who 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  this 
chapter,  do  not  yet  appear.     Compare  xv.  2. 

Heard.  Such  an  occurrence,  especially  as  it 
had  taken  place  in  the  conspicuous  town  of 
Csesarea,  and  had  been  connectc<l  with  the 
conduct  of  one  so  prominent  as  St.  Peter»  could 
not  possibly  have  been  conccaletl.  The  news 
must  have  rapidlv  spread  through  all  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  land. 

That  the  Oentiles  alio  had  received  the  Word 
of  God.  These  'apostles  and  brethren*  had 
Christian  hearts,  and  they  must  have  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  that  the  Gospel  had  found  acceptance 
in  other  hearts  (see  ver.  18).  That  which  they 
could  not  understand  was  that  these  Gentiles 
should  have  been  reached  by  this  blessing  without 
first  becoming  Jews. 

Ven  2.  When  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jemaalem. 
For  what  reason  he  went  thither  we  are  not  told. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  direct  from  Cxsarea. 
The  form  of  expression  is  that  which  would  be 
natural  to  describe  such  a  journey.  See  Acts 
xviii.  22. 

They  that  were  of  the  circumciflion.  By  this 
is  expressed,  not  simply  that  they  were  Jews,  but 
that  they  had  a  strong  and  deep  feeling  regarding 
the  necessity  of  circumcision.  With  the  exception 
of  the  recent  converts,  none  except  Jews  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  ex- 
pression, however,  is  one  that  it  would  be  natural 
for  St.  Luke,  writing  some  years  afterwards,  to 
use.  And  indeed  now,  for  the  first  time,  there 
were  within  the  Church  the  two  strongly-con- 
trasted elements  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tianity. We  are  exactly  at  the  turn,  where  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  passes  into  its 
new  phase. 

Contended  with  him.  There  was  no  judicial 
charge  in  the  case.  The  subject,  however,  was 
one  of  serious  personal  debate  :  and  it  occurs  to 
us  naturally  to  remark  that  this  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  so  serious  a  religious  question,  if 
the  power  of  supreme  infallible  decision  had 
belonged  to  St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the  Popes. 

Ver.  3.  Didst  eat  with  them.  This  step  in- 
volved all  the  rest.  See  above  on  x.  23,  28, 
It  was  not  the  communicating  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  which  they  grudged,  but  the  communi- 
cating it  in  such  a  wav  as  to  do  violence  to  the 
mo^t  cherished  principles  of  the  post. 

Ver.  4.  Rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  was  his  most  judicious  course. 
A  simple  and  careful  statement  of  the  facts  from 
the  outset  was  more  likely  to  be  persuasive  than 
anything  else.  He  did  not  argue.  The  mere 
tellinp^  of  the  story  was  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
teach mg  in  this  case,  which  was  far  beyond  any 
argument.  Another  thought,  too,  forces  itself 
here  upon  the  mind.  The  course  which  St.  Peter 
followed  was  utterly  different  from  that  which  he 
would  have  adopted  if  the  privileges  of  infallibility 
and  supremacy  belonged  to  him.     If  ever  there 


was  a  case  which  belonged  essentially  to  tk 
sphere  of  '  fiuth  and  morals,'  it  was  the  cue  ci 
Cornelius. 

Ver.  5.  I  was  in  the  csity  of  Joppa  pnyisK. 
It  was  essential  that  Peter  should  name  the  pbce 
where  this  remarkable  experience  had  occancd. 
Thus  he  names  .Caesarea  below  (ver.  11).  He  is 
laying  before  the  '  apostles  and  brethren '  a  pnox 
statement  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  ao 
moment  to  mention  the  name  of  his  host  at 
Joppa,  or  the  precise  position  of  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Tanner,  though  these  things  were  of 
importance  in  the  commission  oi  the  messenger 
sent  by  Cornelius  from  Caesarea.  And  to  tun  to 
another  point,  St.  Peter  does  not  staj  to  tefl 
his  hearers  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  on  the 
house-top  When  he  fell  into  the  trance,  that  the 
hour  was  noon,  and  that  the  event  occurred  wbeo 
the  people  in  the  house  were  preparing  his  food. 
But  it  was  essential  that  he  snould  mention  the 
fact  that  he  was  engaged  in  grayer  when  this 
strange  series  of  events  began.  This  was  hii 
starting-point.  His  fellow-disciples  knew,  by  the 
teaching  of  their  Lord,  and  through  their  own 
daily  experience,  the  place  occupied  by  prayer  is 
the  Christian  scheme.  And  St.  Peter's  mode  of 
presenting  the  subject  to  them  is,  in  fmct,  a  lesHn 
for  all  time.  If  we  begin  with  prayer,  God  will 
do  all  the  rest. 

In  a  trance  I  saw  a  yialoii.  To  them,  io  hi 
from  suggesting  any  difi^culty,  this  would  be  per- 
suasive. It  was  strictly  accoitlii^  to  all  they  hsd 
been  taught  in  their  knowledge  of  early  Jewish 
history.  In  addressing  Cornelius  it  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  especially  since  all  that  was  seen 
in  the  trance  had  a  Hebrew  colouring.  The 
essential  point  for  St.  Peter  (x.  28)  to  urge  00  the 
centurion  was,  that  God  had  by  some  mode  brought 
him  to  a  new  religious  conviction. 

Let  down  firom  heaven.  This  is  more  definite 
and  vivid  than  that  which  we  find  in  St.  Lake*s 
direct  narration  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  this  shade  of 
difference  should  be  found  here,  where  the  story  is 
told  by  the  eye-witness  himself. 

It  came  even  to  me.  This,  again,  is  an  addi- 
tion, which  imparts  much  liveliness  to  the  story  as 
told  by  St.  Peter  himself.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
important  addition,  as  showing  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trance  were  not  vaguely  apprehended, 
but  that  he  saw  everything  definitely  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Ver.  (y.  Upon  which  when  I  had  fastened 
mine  eyes,  I  considered.  This,  again,  is  an 
addition  of  value,  both  because  of  the  animation  it 
communicates  to  this  narrative,  and  because  the 
argument  b  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he 
deliberately  inspected  and  reflected  on  what  he 
saw  in  the  trance. 

And  wild  beasts.  It  has  been  noted  above  (on 
X.  12),  that  according  to  the  true  reading,  this 
belongs  to  St.  Peters  own  statement  only.  It 
adds  to  the  emphasis  of  the  surprise  felt  by  him  on 
contemplating  a  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  animals, 
and  hearing  a  command  giving  sanction  for  his 
eating  of  them  indiscriminately. 

Ver.  7.  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me.  In 
St.  Luke's  narrative  the  phrase  is,  '  there  came  a 
voice  to  him.'  The  external  fact  that  a  voice  was 
uttered  is  that  which  he  relates.  St  Peter  telk  of 
his  own  inward  experience.  He  '  heard  *  the 
voice.  A  communication  was  effectually  made  to 
his  own  intelligence  and  consciousness. 
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Slay,  and  eat.  The  Authorised  Version  in  x. 
13  has  * kilif  and  eat.'  But  the  word  in  the 
original  is  the  same.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
love  of  our  translators  for  variety  in  rendering, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  (see  Bishop  Lightfoot 
On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  33). 

Ver.  8.  Hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth.  The  same  kind  of  comment  may  be  made 
here  as  in  the  other  cases.  St.  Luke  luis  '  I  have 
never  eaten.*  St.  Peter  expresses  the  matter  more 
strongly,  and  with  a  personal  feeling. 

Ver.  9.  The  voice  answered  me  again  from 
heaven.  The  word  *  answered  *  is  more  deHnite 
and  lively  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  correla- 
tive passage  ;  and  the  phrase  '  from  heaven '  is  an 
addition,  which  would  have  its  force  for  St.  Peter's 
present  hearers.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  bearing 
of  all  this  on  future  times.  Stier  remarks  :  '  The 
teaching  of  the  voice  from  heaven  through  Peter's 
lips  was  affecting  the  whole  Church.* 

Ver.  10.  AU  were  drawn  up  again  into 
heaven.  The  Greek  is  ^w^tr*.  There  is  more 
life  in  the  phrase  than  in  what  we  find  in  Acts 
X.  16.  The  whole  of  what  was  seen  in  the  vision 
disappeared  by  being  carried  up  into  heaven. 
Here,  too,  the  word  is  •vir^rar^n,  there  it  is 
irviXn^/n.  St.  Peter's  phrase  is  more  animated, 
and  it  is  likewise  more  suitable  to  the  action  of 
the  *  ropes  '  seen  in  the  trance. 

Ver.  II.  Behold,  theie  were  three  men  already 
come.  He  notes,  and  calls  his  hearers  to  note, 
the  startling  coincidence  of  this  arrival.  The 
exclamation  '  Behold  ! '  has  its  significance.  Once 
more  it  is  instructive  to  compare  his  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  history  at  Jerusalem  with  the  narrative 
as  given  by  St.  Luke.  The  apostle  says  nothing 
of  the  trouble  taken  by  the  messengers  in  inquiring 
for  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  and  of  their 
manner  of  presenting  themselves  before  the  gate. 
These  were  facts  external  to  the  experience  of  St. 
Peter  himself.  Nor  does  he  say  anything  of  the 
intense  mental  consiileration  in  which  he  was 
engaged  when  the  messengers  suddenly  arrived. 
For  himself  at  the  moment  this  had  been  all- 
important.  But  that  which  it  is  essential  for  the 
'  apostles  and  elders '  to  mark  is  the  visible 
presence  of  God's  hand  in  the  transaction.  This 
was  an  argument,  the  overpowering  force  of  which 
they  could  not  easily  resist. 

Unto  the  house  where  I  was.  Where  this 
house  was,  and  what  was  the  name  of  its  owner, 
were  questions  foreign  to  St.  Peter's  mode  of 
making  his  statement  (see  notes  on  x.  6,  42). 

Sent  from  Gsssarea  unto  me.  The  naming  of 
the  place  was  of  consequence  (see  notes  above  on 
the  naming  ofjoppa,  ver.  5).  The  words  *  unto 
me  *  are  emphatic  (see  above  on  x.  5,  22,  32  ;  and 
comp.  XV.  7). 

Ver.  1 2.  The  Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them  (see 
note  on  x.  19,  20).  The  words  *get  thee  down,' 
which  we  find  in  the  direct  narrative,  are  omitted 
here.  This  is  consistent.  St.  Peter  had  said 
nothing  of  having  gone  up  to  the  house-top. 

Moreover  these  six  brethren  accompanied  me. 
Here  suddenly  we  learn  for  the  first  time  two  facts 
respecting  these  his  companions  and  witnesses, — 
first,  that  *  they  of  the  circumcision,'  who  accom- 
panied him  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea  (x.  23,  45),  were 
six  in  number ;  and  secondly,  that  they  had  accom- 
panied him  also  to  Jerusalem,  This  second  fact 
has  extreme  significance,  and  shows  how  deep  an 
impression  had  been  made  by  the  recent  events  at 


Caesarea  and  Joppa,  and  how  carefiil  and  deliberate 
was  the  course  adopted  by  St  Peter,  in  order  to 
brin^  conviction  home  to  his  brother  apostles  and 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  generally.    The  phrase 

*  tfuse  six  brethren,*  marking  the  vividness  of  his 
appeal  to  them  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  should 
not  be  unobserved  (comp.  Acts  xx.  34). 

We  entered  into  the  man's  house.  He  con- 
denses into  a  very  short  space  the  account  of  the 
journey  and  the  reception,  which,  in  the  other 
narrative,  had  been  given  at  some  length.  Another 
point,  too,  we  should  not  fail  to  remark.  St.  Peter 
simply  terms  Cornelius  *the  man.*  There  would 
have  been  nothing  persuasive  in  his  dwelling  on 
the  military  rank  of  Cornelius,  or  his  position  at 
Caesarea,  or  on  the  honourable  character  of  the 
corps  to  which  he  belonged.  These  particulars 
would  have  been  positively  dif^tasteml  to  his 
Jewish  listeners.  Even  as  regards  the  personal 
character  of  Cornelius,  his  habit  of  prayer,  his 
generous  almsgiving,  his  faithful  discharge  of 
domestic  duty,  it  would  not  have  been  politic  in 
Peter  to  have  laid  stress  on  these  points  before  an 
audience  full  of  prejudice  against  the  Heathen, 
and  reluctant  to  recognise  the  existence  of  true 
religion  except  under  Hebrew  conditions  ;  nor 
were  these  the  circumstances  which  had  brought 
Peter  to  his  present  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  much  point  in  his  saying,  however 
briefly,  that  he  ^entered  into  the  man's  house,* 
This  was  the  very  ground  of  the  censure  under 
which  Peter  had  fallen  (see  ver.  3). 

Ver.  13.  How  he  had  seen  an  angeL  The 
Greek  distinctly  requires  that  this  should  be  '  the 
angel.*  This  is  not  the  case  in  x.  22.  Probably 
the  mention  of  this  angel  was  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  story  as  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  their  minds  it  must  have 
appeared  a  very  grave  part  of  the  whole  subject. 
This  mode  of  malcing  a  revelation  was  in  accord- 
ance with  many  parts  of  Hebrew  history,  and 
with.their  own  experience  after  the  Resurrection 
and  at  the  Ascension.  If  an  angel  had  appeared 
to  *  this  man,*  this  at  least  raised  a  serious  question 
demanding  very  careful  attention. 

In  his  house.  If  the  angel,  too,  appeared  in  his 
very  house,  this  rendered  the  case  much  stronger. 
Not  only  did  it  make  the  risk  of  illusion  less 
probable,  but  it  seemed  to  give  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ness  to  that  house,  the  entering  of  which  by  Peter 
they  had  so  severely  blamed.     See  x.  30. 

Which  stood.  This  had  been  emphatically 
stated  by  Cornelius  to  Peter.     See  x.  30. 

Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  whose 
surname  is  Peter.  See  notes  above  on  x.  5,  32. 
It  seems  as  if  these  words  rang  in  Peter's  ears. 

Ver.  14.  Words,  whereby  thou  and  all  thy 
house  shall  be  saved.     See  notes  on  x.  6,  22. 

*  AH  thy  house  '  is  a  special  addition  here.  The 
promise  is  in  harmony  with  the  preparation  made 
for  the  Gospel  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  as 
implied  in  x.  2,  7,  22,  24,  and  with  the  results  ot 
St.  Peter's  preaching,  as  described  in  x.  44. 

Ver.  15.  As  I  began  to  speak.  From  this  we 
see  that  St.  Peter  was  intending  to  say  more  than, 
in  consequence  of  the  Divine  interruption,  he 
was  permitted  to  say.  In  x.  44  the  phrase  is 
simply,  *  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words.* 
Here  the  apostle,  recounting  the  history  of  him- 
self, allows  us  to  see,  as  it  were,  into  his  own  mind. 

As  on  ns  at  the  beginning.  And  therefore 
miraculously,  with  signs  audible  or  visible  or  both. 
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This  seems  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion. See  ver.  17.  The  phrase  *at  the  begin- 
ning *  is  worthy  of  careful  remark.  It  is  the  same 
which  we  find  at  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
and  (in  the  LXX.)  at  the  opening  of  Genesis. 
St.  Peter  appears  to  claim  Pentecost  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  new  dispensation.  And  yet  ei^ht 
or  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  that  day.  During 
this  time  Christianity  had  been  limited  to  the 
Tews,  and  the  community  of  the  believers  had 
been,  as  it  were,  simply  a  Hebrew  synagogue.  A 
second  Pentecost  at  Csesarea  seemed  necessary  to 
supplement  the  first  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem. 

Vcr.  16.  Then  remembered  I  Uie  word  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  great  interest  in  observing  how 
St.  Peter  describe  what  had  been  the  process  of 
his  ovm  mind  at  that  critical  moment.  The 
interest,  too,  must  have  been  extreme  to  some  of 
those  who  were  listening  to  him.  His  brother 
apostles,  too,  had  heard  the  same  words,  spoken 
by  Jesus,  to  which  he  here  refers.  The  exact 
words  are  given  in  Acts  i.  5,  where  the  last  inter- 
view of  Christ  with  His  apostles  before  the 
Ascension  is  described.  This  is  to  be  connected, 
too,  with  the  sayings  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  iii.  16) ;  and  perhaps  our  Lord  had  on 
other  occasions  Himself  used  the  same  language 
to  His  disciples.  On  the  whole,  we  have  in  this 
part  of  St.  Peter's  address  a  link  of  great  value 
DCtween  the  history  of  the  Gospel  time  and  the 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  Church.  The  words 
of  Christ,  however,  now  came,  as  Hackett  says, 
into  Peter's  mind  *with  a  new  sense  of  their 
meaning  and  application.' 

Ver.  17.  The  like  gift  as  he  gave  unto  us. 
See  note  on  ver.  15. 

Who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
rather  *  as  having  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.*  It  was  in  virtue  of  faith,  as  Bengel  says, 
and  not  because  of  circumcision,  that  they  them- 
selves had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the 
like  faith  among  Gentiles  was  entitled  to  the  like 
blessing.  We  should  mark  the  stress  laid  upon 
faith  in  the  narrative  above.   See  x.  43,  comp.  xv.  9. 

What  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  Ck>d? 
The  Authorised  Version  is  hardly  adequate.  It 
would  be  better  thus,  *  Who  was  1,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  hinder  God  ?*  The  whole  had  been  so 
evidently  God's  doing,  that  Peter  felt  as  nothing 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  facts. 

Ver.  18.  They  held  their  peace,  and  glorified 
God.  The  climax  of  this  history  is  most  beautiful. 
Probably  there  was  a  solemn  pause,  when  Peter 
ceased  to  speak.  But  not  only  did  they  acquiesce 
in  that  to  which  no  reply  could  be  given,  but  they 
broke  out  into  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  was  a 
noble  example  of  candour,  generosity,  and  charity ; 
and  though  there  was  vacillation  afterwards  and 
dispute  on  the  very  point  here  at  issue,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  great  and  instructive 
lesson  of  this  scene. 

Then  hath  Gk>d  granted.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  after  the  silence  there  was  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion and  cry  of  joy. 

Reiientance  unto  life.  When  the  grace  of 
repentance  is  given,  spiritual  life  is  the  result 

Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  along  the  Phoenician  Coast ^ 
in  Cyprus f  and  at  Antioch^  1 9-2 1. 

Ver.  19.  They  which  were  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  persecntion  that  arose  about  Stephen. 
The  most  obvious  remark  here  is,  that  that  which 


appeared  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  Charch. 
became  the  direct  means  of  diffusing  Christianitf 
in  new  regions.     His  martyrdom,  in  &ct,  led  im- 
mediately to  the  first  preachipg  of  the  Goqxl  to 
Pagans,  after  the  coo  version  of  CofDelins;  aadi 
wide  diffusion  of  blessing,  in  consequence  of  a  grett 
calamity,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Chmdi 
on  many  occasions  since.     It  is  not,  indeed,  catain 
that  this  wider  missionary  work  was  not  antenar 
to  that  great  conversion.     The  order  of  time  ia 
this  matter  is,  in  fact,  of  no  great  conseqoence. 
It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  two  occsr- 
rences  were  independent  of  one  another,  while  tbey 
both  converged  to  one  great  result.     It  is  with  the 
progress  of  Revelation    as  with   the  progress  of 
Science.     When  a  signal    manifestation  of  new 
truth  is  at  hand,  there  are  commonly  preludes  and 
preparations  in  more  places  than  one.     Inspiriti^ 
and   Induction  are,   indeed,    strongly  contrasted 
with  one  another  ;  but  the  following  words  of  the 
late  Dr.  Whewell  may,  without   inreveience,  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  matter  before  as :  '  Soch 
epochs  have  been  preceded  by  a  period,  idiich  we 
may  call  their  Prelude,  during  which  the  ideas 
and  facts  on  which  they  turned  were  called  into 
action ; — were  gradually  evolved   into   clearness 
and  connection,  permanency  and  certainty;  tiD 
at  last   the  discovery  which  marks  the  Epoch, 
seized  and  fixed  for  ever  the  truth  which  till  then 
had    been    obscurely  and   doubtfully  discerned* 
{^History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  i.  13), 

Phenice  (♦MVixn).  This  is  the  same  district  as 
that  which  is  termed  *  Phenice  *  in  xv.  3  and 
'  Phoenicia  *  in  xxi.  2,  and  is,  of  course,  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  firom  the  '  Phenice '  (^mm^ 
of  xxvii.  12,  which  word  ought  to  be  diflSsrently 
pronounced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
appear  in  the  same  form  in  the  Authorised  Veisioo. 
Both  geographical  terms  were  doubtless  derived 
from  die  prevalence  of  the  palm-tree  :  and  this 
tree  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Tjr^  and 
Sidon,  which  were  the  principal  towns  along  the 
Phoenician  coast.  This  coast  district  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  line  of  Lebanon  and  by  the  sea,  and  was 
sometimes  termed  ^ctuxn  wc^x^f,  or  'Phocnice 
maritima.*  It  was  about  120  miles  long  and  about 
20  broad.  A  good  Roman  road  along  this  coast 
made  the  communication  easy  between  Antioch  and 
Judaea.  The  stations  are  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (see 
Wesseling's  Vetera  Romanorum  Itineraria^  pp. 
149,  582). 

Cyprus.  The  first  mention  of  this  island  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  b  in  iv.  36,  where  it  is  named 
as  the  birthplace  of  Barnabas.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  next  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  again 
in  xiii.  4,  xxi.  3,  xxi.  16,  and  xxvii.  4.  Recent 
events  give  a  curious  interest  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Cyprus  in  this  book. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  in  every  case  it 
occurs  quite  naturally  in  the  narrative,  and  in  its 
true  geographical  connection. 

Antioch.  Here  first  appears  a  name  of  vast 
consequence  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  (see 
note  on  ver.  26). 

Preaching  the  word  to  none,  bnt  unto  the 
Jews  only.  A  question  might  be  raised  here  as 
to  whether  *UviMt  here  is  the  antithesis  to^Exx^trf 
or  to  'EXXii»«*^T«/ (see  note  on  the  next  verse). 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  more  according  to 
usage  than  the  other.     However  this  may  be,  the 


mere  fiuH  that  St.  I.uke  IhrowE  in  Ibis  clause, 
ihows  his  deep  sense,  and  calls  his  readers  to  a 
deep  sense,  of  the  importance  of  what  is  coming. 

Ver.  zo.  Hen  of  Cypro*.  It  would  be  lesson- 
able  lo  imagine  that  one  of  them  may  have  been 
Mnason,  who  in  xk\.  t6  is  spoken  of  as  '  an  old 
dbeiple.'  We  should  have  been  sure,  but  for 
what  follows,  that  Barnabas  was  one  of  them  ; 
and  there  is  Uttlf  doubt  that  he  had  influence  in 
promoting  the  active  missionary  work  of  his  fellow- 
Cypriotes,  It  has  been  noted  above  (on  iv.  36} 
that  the  Jews  were  very  numerous  in  Cyprus ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  add,  in  reference  10  [he  men- 
tion of  Cyrene  which  followa,  thai  about  this  lime 
Cyprus  and  Cyiene  were  united  in  one  Roman 
Province.     Thus  there  was  close  political  connec- 
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Cyrene-     In  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  of 

which  Cyrene  was  the  capita],  immediately  to  the 

it  of  Egypt,  and  opposite  Cyprus  on  the  south, 

ihi 
hid  i  ,  , 
Again,  'Je« 
Cyiene '  were  in  Jerusalem  al  the  Great  Pen 
cost ;  and  one  such  Cyrenian  Jew  a(  least  (Luke 
iiiii.  z6)  was  (here  at  the  solemn  Passover 
immediately  preceding.  It  11  a  reasonable  cODJec- 
lurc  that  the  occasion  before  our  attention  here  may 
have  been  the  time  of  a  great  festival  Another 
incidental  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  Jewish 


element  in  Cyrene,  and  of  the  connection  of  this 
place  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity,  is  found 
in  xiii.  I,  where  '  Lucius  of  Cyrene '  is  named  as 
one  of  the  'prophets'  who  were  inspired  lo 
origin  ale  St.  Paul's  first  missionaiy  eipedition. 

wheu  they  were  come  to  Antioch,    We  should 
observe  how  our  ihoujjhis  are  drawn  lo  this  pis 


atl  0 
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s  pre- 
le  of  this  city 


Spdke  aula  the  dreciaiii-  We  here  encounter 
one  of  the  most  important  leitaal  difficulties  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  debated  question  whether  the  true 
reading  here  is"E*).ii«(  [i.^.  Grtiii  or  Heathens) 
or  'EAl.>,.i#nt,  {i.t.  Graiani  or  Hellenistic  Jews). 
The  manuscripu  are  very  evenly  balanced.     We 


might  have  looked  to  the  Sinailic  MS.  to  have 
seltled  the  question ;  but  in  this  instance  it 
presents  a  strange  anomaly,  its  reading  here  being 
lityyikirrii,  which  is  clearty  wrong,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  seems  to  point  to  'EXXn.irrdi  as  that 
which  was  intended,  and  on  the  other  hand  was 
clearly  influenced  by  the  word  iH7i-i>.i;if(i>u, 
which  immediately  succeeds.  On  the  whole,  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  a{  'EXXmrrmi.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  il.  Dr. 
Alexander,  whose  (American)  commentaiy  b 
excellent,  is  inclined  to  the  same  view.  So  also  ii 
Di.  Kay,  in  a  paper  printed  when  he  was  Principal 
of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  modem  commentators  feel  strongly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  because  of  the  obvioua 
advanta^  which  the  reading  "Exxnini  woold  give 
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OS  as  to  the  coherence  and  point  of  the  history. 
With  this  reading  all  is  easy  in  the  interpreUtion 
of  the  passage  ;  and  the  sequence  of  events  flows 
on  naturally.     It  is  urged  most  truly,  that  with  the 
other  reading  there  is  no  sharp  contrast  between 
those  who  now  received  the  Gospel  and  those  who 
had  received  it  previously,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  historian  should  mark 
the  occurrence  as  anything  new.      Thus  writers 
of  the  most  various  shades  of  opinion  have  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  true  word  here  must  be 
"EXXn^eift  not  'EXXnuwrdf.    Dean  Alford  says  that 
the  latter  reading  *  gives  no  assignable  sense  what- 
ever,' and  that  'nothing  to  his  mind  is  plainer 
than  that  these  men  were  uncircumcised  Gentiles.* 
Canon  Norris  (AVy  io  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ^  p. 
135)  uses  similar  language.     Renan  {Les  Apdtres^ 
p.    225)  says,    *  La    Ixmne   lc9on    est    •Ex>.ii»«f. 
EXXii»irr«f  est  venu  d'un  faux  approchement  avec 
ix.    29.'      Reuss   {liistoire   Apostolique^    p.    133) 
says,    '  La    le9on    Helihtistes    est    d'autant    plus 
absurde,  qu'^  Antioche  et  dans  les  contr^es  en- 
vironnantes  on   n'aura    gu6re    trouv^    des    Juifs 
parlant  I'h^breu.     La  conversion  des  paXens  dis- 
parait  ainsi  du  r^it  et  tout  ce  qui  suit  n'a  plus 
raison    d'etre.*      It    is    difficult    to    resist    such 
unanimity  of  opinion,    based    on    arguments  so 
strong.     Yet   the   very   facility   with    which    the 
problem   is   solved   inspires  some   doubt.     It    is 
always  hazardous,    in   such  cases,  to  adopt   the 
easier  reading.     The    question    must   be   left   in 
some  uncertainty  ;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  there 
is  really  some  contrast  between  the  words  'Uuialtt 
and  *EXXn*isrmt^   that   the   Hellenistic  Jews   and 
the  Heathen  Greeks  were  probably  in  very  free 
intercourse  with  one  another  at  Antioch,  and  that 
the  Gospel  would  naturally  pass  from  the  fonncr 
to  the  latter.     This  too  is  to  be  added,  that,  if  the 
received  text  is  retained,   the  case  of  Cornelius 
stands  on  a  much  higher  pinnacle  than  it  would 
otherwise  occupy. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  i.e.  those  who  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  new  hearers.  *  The  hand  of  the  Lord '  is  an 
oriental  expression,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
manifestation  of  miraculous  powers,  which  indeed 
we  should  expect  on  an  occasion  like  this.  St. 
Luke  uses  this  phrase  in  two  other  places  (see  his 
Gospel,  i.  66,  and  the  Acts  iv.  30).  Some  manu- 
scripts add  here  the  words  '  so  as  to  heal  them.  * 
Their  authority,  however,  does  not  justify  our 
seeing  in  this  addition  more  than  a  gloss ;  and  the 
suggestion  probably  came  from  Luke  v.  17. 

A  great  number  believed.  All  such  terms  are 
relative.  At  all  events  a  considerable  Christian 
community  was  formed  rapidly  at  Antioch,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  Cssarea.  Though  Ccesarea  was 
probably  first  in  order  of  time,  Antioch  speedily 
became  greater  in  importance.  See  vers.  24  and 
26  for  the  progressive  growth  of  the  Church  in 
this  latter  city  under  the  ministrations  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul. 

Mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch — His  Character 
— Co-operation  of  Saul  with  him  there — The 
Name  *  Christian^*  22-26. 

Ver.  22.  Tidings  of  these  things  came  into 
the  ears  of  the  Ohnich  which  was  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Church  in  Jerusalem  is  here  spoken  of  col- 
lectively, as  a  local  UnXnsU  :  and  the  oriental 
phrase  *  came  into  the  ears  of  the  Church '  lends 
almost  to  personify  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Apostles  here,  such  as  we  find  in  viii  14,  xl  1, 
XV.  2. 

They  sent  forth  Bamahaa.  See  notes  on  iv. 
36  and  ix.  27.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the 
description  of  his  character  which  follows.  This 
mission  was  alike  creditable  to  him  and  to  them. 
If  it  was  the  free  communication  of  the  Gospel 
to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  and  their  full  reoeptioo 
of  it,  of  which  they  had  heard,  thej  may  have  sent 
Barnabas  simply  to  inquire  into  the  iacts  and  to 
seek  explanations.  But  at  all  events  they  sent 
the  man  who.  was  best  known  among  them  far 
laijge-heartedness  and  generosity  of  character. 

That  he  should  go  as  fiar  ••  A"tioftK.  If  we 
follow  the  received  text,  the  Greek  seems  to  unplf 
that  Barnabas  was  to  exercise  his  mission  on  the 
way,  along  the  Phoenician  coast-road,  where  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  as  well  as  at  AntiocL 
See  note  on  ver.  19. 

Ver.  23.  Who,  when  he  came  mnd  had  sees 
the    grace    of   Qod,   was    glad.     Somewhat  of 
surprise  is  indicated  in  this  language.     However 
this  may  be,  we  see  in  this  rejoicings,  and  in  his 
attributing  all  this  blessing  to  the  free  goodness  of 
God,  the  marks  of  a  true  Christian  hearL     Theie 
was  no  grudging  of   the  freedom   of  the  grace, 
and  no  doubting  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work 
which  he  saw.     Barnabas  was  clearly  the  ri^ 
man  to  have  sent  to  Antioch ;  and  all  generations 
of  Christians  since  have  had  in  his  mission  grounds 
for  praise  and  for  *  glorifying  God  in  him.  * 

He  exhorted  them  alL  The  Greek  word  is 
iraftKtiXu.  He  did  at  Antioch  exactly  that  which 
at  Jerusalem  (iv.  36)  had  led  to  his  receiving  the 
title  of  vih  wei^MXnsiMf.  The  word  *all,'  too,  in 
this  passage  is  not  without  its  significance.  It 
communicates  to  the  narrative  an  impression  of 
diligent  work,  large  sympathy,  and  copioos 
success. 

That  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  dea^e 
unto  the  Lord.  He  has  no  new  doctrine  to  com- 
municate. They  were  already  in  the  right  way. 
He  approved  of  that  which  he  saw.  His  exhorta- 
tion was  simply  to  perseverance,  heartiness,  con- 
sistency, and  progress. 

Ver.  24.  For  he  was  a  good  man.  We  ask 
here  for  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  'good,* 
and  also  why  the  particle  *  for '  is  prefixed  to  the 
statement.  The  word  *  good  *  docs  not  mean 
merely  that  Barnabas  was  a  man  of  earnest 
religious  character.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
words  which  follow.  Rather  it  denotes  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  genial,  generous,  charitable,  and 
candid  disposition.  Thb  helps  us  to  the  meaning 
of  the  connecting  particle  *for.*  The  reason  is 
given  why  he  unfeignedly  rejoited  in  what  he  saw 
at  Antioch.  There  may  have  been  misgivings 
and  suspicions  at  Jerusalem.  But  in  his  heart 
there  were  none.  He  may  have  been  much 
astonished— as  much  astonished  as  those  who  went 
with  Peter  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea  (x.  45);  but  he 
frankly  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  was  glad  because  Pagans  had  received 
the  full  grace  of  God. 

Much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.  5;ee 
what  precedes  (ver.  21)  and  what  follows  (ver.  26) 
as  to  the  progressive  but  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch. 

Ver.  25.  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tamis, 
for  to  seek  Saul.  The  history  of  St.  Paul  is  here 
resumed,  suddenly  and  somewhat  indirectly,  from 
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ix.  30,  which  corresponds  with  xxii.  21,  and  Gal. 
i.  21.  We  have  no  information  regarding  the 
length  of  time  he  spent  at  Tarsus,  or  his  manner 
of  employment  when  there.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  him  to  have  been  idle  in  his  Master's 
cause ;  and  to  this  period  is  probably  to  be 
assigned  the  foimation  of  those  Cilician  churches 
of  which  we  find  mention  afterwards  in  xv.  41,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey. 
We  feel  sure  also  that  this  time  of  exile,  like  the 
time  of  retirement  in  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17),  was 
made  use  of  for  the  deepening  of  his  religious  life 
and  his  further  Divine  illumination. 

As  to  the  errand  of  Barnabas,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  out  Saul  and  bringing  him  to  Antioch, 
it  is  evident  that  the  future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  by  the  Church,  but 
that  the  resuming  of  his  active  public  work  was 
earnestly  desired.  It  is  possible  that  Barnabas 
knew  something  of  that  vision  in  the  Temple, 
recorded  in  xxii.  21,  when  Saul  was  designated 
as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  It  has  also  been  con- 
jectured that  this  searching  out  of  Saul,  and 
associating  him  with  himself  in  the  work  among 
the  new  Syrian  Christians,  was  part  of  the  com- 
mission g^ven  to  Barnabas.  Thus  the  case  of 
Antioch  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Samaria,  to 
which  place  Peter  and  John  were  sent  (viii.  14), 
and  would  be  accordant  with  our  Saviour's  habit 
of  sending  two  and  two  on  missionary  work. 
However  this  may  be,  the  character  of  Barnabas 
is  at  this  point  set  before  us  in  a  most  attractive 
lic^ht,  in  that  he  brought  out  of  retirement  one 
wnose  eminence  was  sure  to  supersede  and  eclipse 
his  own.  This  has  been  forcibly  noted  by  Calvm  ; 
and  it  has  been  illustrated,  in  modem  history,  by 
*the  conduct  of  Farel  with  respect  to  Calvin 
himself  (see  Alexander's  Commentary),  Renan, 
with  all  his  strange  inconsistencies  and  wild 
theories,  sometimes  displays  extraordinary  sagacity 
in  seizing  the  true  import  of  points  of  the 
apostolic  history ;  and  his  remarks  concerning 
Barnabas  are  very  just  and  happy.  He  says  that 
*  Christianity  has  been  unjust  towards  this  great 
man  in  not  placing  him  in  the  first  rank  among 
its  founders,'  that  'every  good  and  generous 
thought  had  Barnabas  for  its  patron.'  As  to  the 
particular  point  before  us,  the  bringing  of  Saul  to 
Antioch,  Renan  says  :  *  Gagner  cette  grande  dme 
.  .  .  se  /aire  son  inferieur,  preparer  le  champ  le 
plus  favorable  au  d^ploiement  de  son  activite  en 
oubliant  soi-meme,  c'est  14  ccrtes  le  comble  de 
ce  qu'a  jamais  pu  faire  la  vertu ;  c'est  14  ce  que 
Bamabe  fit  pour  Saint  Paul.  La  plus  grande 
partie  de  ce  demier  revient  4  I'homme  modeste 
qui  le  devan9a  en  toutes  choses,  s'effa9a  devant 
lui,  decouvrit  ce  qu'il  valait,  le  mit  en  lumi^re 
.  .  .  prevint  le  tort  irremediable  que  de  mesquines 
personal ites  auraient  pu  faire  4  Toeuvre  de  Dieu.' 

Ver.  26.  When  he  had  found  him.  This, 
coupled  with  the  strong  expression  used  above 
concerning  the  'searching  for*  Saul,  seems  to 
imply  that  he  was  not  actually  in  Tarsus  when 
Barnabas  arrived  there.  Probably  he  was  on 
some  mission  in  Cilicia. 

He  brought  him  to  Antioch.  No  reluctance  is 
to  be  imagined  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul.  On  the 
contranr,  he  was  probably  overjoyed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  wider  field  of  work  under  providential 
encouragement.  The  whole  credit,  however,  of 
this  transaction  belongs  to  Barnabas. 

A  whole  year.    This  is  one  of  the  definite  indi- 


cations of  time,  which  help  us  to  put  together 
the  relative  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Other 
instances  are  found  in  xviii.  11,  xix.  10,  xx.  3,  31, 
xxiv.  27,  and  xxviii.  \. 

Taught  much  people.  Doubtless  with  success. 
See  notes  on  vers.  21  and  24. 

And  the  dlsdiplee  were  called  OhristianB  flnt 
in  Antioch.  On  two  words  in  this  sentence  our 
attention  cannot  be  too  closely  fastened. 

The  name  'Christian  '  marked  the  arrival  of 
a  new  fact  in  the  world.  This  new  fact  was  the 
formation  of  a  self-existent,  self-conscious  Church 
of  Christ,  independent  of  Judaism.  This,  too, 
was  only  ten  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
How  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  coloured, 
how  mankind  has  been  blessed  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  word,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  at 
large.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  new  name,  it 
certainly  was  not  given  by  Jews  to  the  followers 
of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  would  never  have  been 
willing  even  to  seem  to  sanction  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  Christ  or  the  Messiah.  Nor 
was  the  name  assumed  by  the  followers  of  our 
Lord  2^  a  chosen  designation  for  themselves. 
They  were  content  with  such  titles  as  'the  dis- 
ciples,* 'the  brethren,'  'the  saints,'  This  new 
term  came  from  without,  and  from  the  Pagans. 
Its  form,  too,  seems  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Latin  origin.  We  are  familiar  in  history  with 
such  terms  as  PompHans  and  Viullians;  and  the 
New  Testament  itself  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  supplies  us 
with  a  similar  term  in  the  word  Herodians,  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  new  term  at  Antioch 
originated  with  the  public  authorities,  who  gave 
the  designation  to  the  community  which  began 
then  to  make  its  existence  felt,  and  which  was 
bound  together  by  allegiance  (however  strange  this 
might  seem)  to  one  'Christus.'  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  name  was  given  by  the  popu- 
lace in  derision.  Antioch  was  famous  for  its  love 
of  nicknames ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  ban- 
ning qf  the  noblest  name  which  any  community 
ever  bore.  In  the  two  other  places  of  the  New 
Testament  where  the  name  occurs  (Acts  xxvi.  28 ; 
I  Pet.  iv.  16),  reference  is  clearly  made  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  viewed  as  expressive  of  contempt  and 
dislike.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  however,  clearly 
saw,  and  strongly  felt,  that  it  was  a  title  of  honour. 
To  which  we  must  add  the  words  of  St.  James 
(ii.  7),  '  Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name 
by  which  ye  are  called  ?  The  whole  subject  is 
summed  up  in  some  simple  words  used  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  XV.  44),  though  m  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  he  intended,  '  Autor  nominis  ejus 
Christus,* 

And  the  place  where  this  name  was  riven  seems 
to  fit  the  occurrence  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Antioch,  the  most  important  city  of  all  Roman 
Asia,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of 
the  whole  Roman  world,  had  a  character  peculiarly 
cosmopolitan.  Less  distinguished  for  general  cul- 
ture than  Alexandria,  it  was  even  more  important 
than  that  city  in  the  military  and  political  sense. 
The  situation  of  Antioch  had  much  to  do  with  its 
history.  It  stood  'near  the  abrupt  angle  formed  by 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
opening  where  the  Orontes  passes  between  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus.  By  its  harbour 
of  Seleucia  it  was  in  connection  with  all  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  through  the  open 
country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  conveniently  ap- 
proached by  the  caravans  from  Mesopotamia  and- 
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Arabia.  It  was  almost  an  Oriental  Rome,  in 
which  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised  life  of  the 
Empire  found  a  representative '  (Z.«/5r  and  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul,  i.  p.  149).  Founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  by  him  after  his  father  Antio- 
chus,  it  had  retained  ail  its  old  elements,  and  had 
received  new  elements  when  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  It  was  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position  and  the  splendour  of 
its  buildings,  and  infamous  for  the  profligacy  and 
fraud,  sorcery  and  effeminacy  of  its  people. 
Renan,  with  a  true  instinct  {Les  Apdtres,  chap.  xii. ), 
revels  in  his  description  of  its  external  features 
and  of  its  strange  and  varied  life.  Its  Christian 
history  was  subsequently  very  eminent ;  for  it 
became  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Ave  patriarchates  of 
the  Church.  Here,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
before  us,  we  are  called  to  notice  that  Antioch 
was  the  mother  of  Christian  missions,  and  the 
author  of  the  Christian  name.  Chrysostom,  its 
great  preacher,  claims  what  we  read  in  this  verse 
as  one  of  the  grounds  why  Antioch  is  a  metro- 
polis. 

Charitable  Mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from 
Antioch  to  jffrusalem,  27-30. 

Ver.  27.  In  these  days.  This  indication  of 
date  is  general  and  vague ;  but,  no  doubt,  the 
occurrence  here  re- 
lated took  place 
within  the  *  year  ' 
of  active  ministra- 
tion at  Antioch 
mentioned  just 
above. 

Prophets  oame 
from  Jemsalem 
to  Antioch.  It 
would  seem  that 
they  came  of  their 
own  accord,  not  on 
a  formal  mission 
of  an  official  kind. 
For  the  *  prophets '  of  the  New  Testament,  see  note 
on  xiii.  i.  Tney  were  inspired  teachers,  not  neces- 
sarily with  reference  to  the  prediction  of  future 
events.  This,  however,  was  an  instance  which 
had  regard  to  the  future.  Sometimes  these  pro- 
phets were  women  (see  xxi.  9,  comp.  ii.  I7»  i^)' 

Ver.  28.  There  stood  up  one  of  them  named 
Agabns.  He  appears  again  many  years  later 
(xxi.  10)  in  the  same  prophetic  character,  and 
again  in  connection  with  Judsea.  From  that  pas- 
sage we  gain  some  impression  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  of  these  prophetic  communications 
were  made.  In  that  case  Agabus  employed 
gesture  and  symbol,  like  those  of  which  we  read 
on  similar  occasions  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  present  instance  much  life  is  given  to  the 
occasion  by  its  being  said  that  it  was  when  he 

*  stood  up  *  {mtmvrat)  that  he  uttered  his  prophecy. 

Signified  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  read  elsewhere  in  this 
book  regarding  such  communications.  There 
are  two  very  marked  occasions  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  have  given  indications  of  coming 
difficulty  and  disaster.  One  was  on  the  Second 
Missionary  Progress  of  St.  Paul,  when  his  steps 
were  ultimately  guided  to  Europe.  His  wish  was 
to  proclaim   the   Gospel  in   Asia ;    but  he  was 

*  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*    On  this  he  made 
an  effort  to  evangelize  Bithynia ;  '  but  the  Spirit 


suffered  him  not '  (Acts  xvL  6,  7).  The  other  was 
at  the  close  of  his  Third  Missionaiy  Pragiess, 
when  he  went  in  much  despondency  towards 
Jerusalem,  'not  knowing  the  things  that  shoold 
befall  him  there  ; '  only,  he  added,  addressing  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  'The  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  aod 
afflictions  abide  me  *  (xx.  23).  It  was  at  a  snbK- 
quent  point  of  this  journey  that  he  had  that  seoood 
meeting  with  Agabus  which  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  and  still  there  is  the  same  rtfeieiice 
to  the  direction  of  the  Spirit.  This  prophet '  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  handis  and  fed, 
and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owueth  this 
girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles  *  (xxi.  1 1 ). 

Great  dearth  throughout  all  tlie  worid.    We 
learn  from  the  best  historical  sources  that  this  was 
a  period  of  much  distress  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  through  £unine,  and  that  in  this  time  of 
general  scarcity  there  was  special  distress  of  this 
Kind  in  Judea.     This  is  quite  enou^  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.     There  has  been  modi 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
{%  •U»yf*ifii)  here   translated    '  the   whole  world.' 
The  safest  plan  is  to  regard  it  as  a  term  vaguely 
denoting     the     whole     Roman     Empire,     and 

equivalent  to  the 
Latin  '  orbis  ter- 
ranim.'  So  it  is 
used  by  Josephus. 
We  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that 
/E  I  lY^  "  ^  ^  I      i^   Js  employed  in 

a  more  restricted 
sense,  as  denoting 
Judaea,intheLXX. 
(Isa.  X.  23). 

Which  came  to 
pan  in  the  days  of 
Qlaadiiu  OiMar. 
This  implies  that 
the  present  portion  of  the  Apostolic  history  was 
not  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  clause 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  parenthetic  note  ;  and 
it  is  an  instance  of  St.  Luke's  habit  of  marking 
dates  accurately  (see  in  his  Gospel,  L  5,  iL  2, 
iii.  i).  It  must  be  added  that  this  limine  is  one 
of  the  converging  circumstances  which  lead  us  to 
the  year  44  a.  D.  as  one  of  the  two  critical  dates 
which  help  us  to  fix,  in  its  main  features,  the 
absolute  chronologrv  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

Ver.  29.  The  oisciplea.  This  designation  of 
those,  whom  we  have  just  seen  for  the  first  time 
'  called  Christians,'  is  found  in  current  use  through- 
out the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see,  for  instance,  vi. 
I,  ix.  I,  XV.  10,  XX.  7). 

Every  man  accortmig  to  his  ability.  This  is  a 
very  different  aspect  of  giving  pecuniary  relief  from 
that  which  we  saw  in  the  account  of  the  charity 
and  generosity  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Jem- 
salcm ;  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  a 
higher  aspect  See  notes  above  (on  ch.  i.,  iv.,  and 
V. )  on  the  risk  of  communism.  The  principle  here 
acted  on,  viz.  that  each  should  give  fr^y  'as 
God  had  prospered  him,'  is  precisely  that  which 
St.  Paul  afterwards  inculcated  on  the  Christians  of 
Galatia  and  Achaia  (i  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  see  2  Cor.  viii. 
12),  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  much  to  do  here 
at  Antioch  with  this  active  movement  of  charity  in 
Syria,  and  with  its  methodical  arrangements. 


Coin  of  Claudius  Castar 
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The  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judea.  Here 
we  have  another  designation  for  the  Christians, 
which  also  is  found  repeatedly  throughout  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see  ix.  30,  xvii.  10,  xxviii. 
14,  15).  In  this  place  it  is  probably  used  to  indi- 
cate the  brotherly  feeling  which  subsisted  between 
the  '  disciples  *  in  Syria  and  Judaea,  and  which  was 
exemplified  in  this  charitable  work. 

Ver.  30.  Sent  it  to  the  elders.    Here  first,  and 
quite  suddenly,  there  comes  to  view  that  ministry  of 
the  Christian  Church,  designated  by  the  synonymous 
terms   'presbyter'  and  *  priest,*  which  has  been 
a  prolific  occasion  of  controversy.     A  full  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  diaconate  has  been 
given  (chap.  vi.).      Not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
presbyterate.       On   this  point  Bishop  Lightfoot 
remarks :    '  While  the  diaconate  was  an  entirely 
new  creation,  called  forth  by  a  special  emergency, 
and  developed  by  the  progress  of  events,  the  early 
history  of  the  presbyterate  was  different.     If  the 
sacred  historian  dwells  at  length  on  the  institution 
of  the  lower  office,  but  b  silent  about  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  higher,  the  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that  the  latter  had  not  the  claim  of  novelty  like 
the  former.*    The  Christian  people  were,  in  fact, 
at  first  not  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Jews, 
who  were  organised  into  many  synagogues  (see 
Acts  vi.  9).     *  As  soon  as  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  rendered  some  oi^anisation  necessary,  it 
would  form  a   **  synagogue  "  of  its  own.     The 
Christian  congregation  in  Palestine  long  continued 
to  be  designated  by  this  name  (James  ii.  2).  .  .  . 
With  the  synagogue  itself  they  would  naturally,  if 
not  necessarily,  adopt  the  normal  government  of 
a  synagogue ;   and  a  body  of  elders  or  presbyters 
would  be  chosen  to  direct  the  religious  worship, 
and  partly  also  to  watch  over  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  the  society*  {Commentary  on  the  Philips 
plans;  Essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry ^  pp.  i^, 
190).     Still  it  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the 
presbyterate,  like  the  establishment  of  the   dia- 
conate, arose  out  of  special  circumstances ;  and 
the  following  observations  by  de  Pressense  seem 
reasonable  and  just  :  '  Les  apdtres  etaient  appel^ 
^  quitter  fr^quemment  Jerusalem ;  la  jeune  Eglise, 
quoique  richement  pourvue   des   dons   du   Saint 
Espnt,    ne    pouvait    se   passer    d'une    certaine 
direction  dans  sa  marche  joumali^re  et  dans  son 
culte.      Le  parti  le  plus  sage  (ftait  d'emprunter 
^    la    synagogue    Tmstitution    des    anciens,    si 
admirablement  appropri^  4  la  nouvelle  alliance. 
D'ailleurs,  les  sept  diacres  nommes  primitivement 
avaient  et^  plus  que  des  diacres.     lis   avaient 
enseigne  avec  puissance  et  rempli  par  anticipa- 
tion  la    charge    d'anciens.      De    meme   que    le 
diaconat  ^tait  sorti  de  Tapostolat,  de  meme  aussi 
la  charge  d'anciens  se  d^tache  en  quelque  m^sure 
du  diaconat   primitif,  et  aussi   I'organisation   de 
I'Eglise    se    perfectionait    en    se    sp^cialisant  * 
( Trois   Premiers  Si^cles^  i.    p.  414).      It  ought 
to  be  observed  that,  because  the  path  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  was  followed  in  this  matter,  this 
does  not  detract   from  the  belief  that  there  was 
Divine  guidance,  but  very  much   the  contrary. 
After  this  time  we  find  the  presbyters,  as  a  matter 
of  course,   part  of  the  Church  organisation  in 
Jerusalem  (see  xv.  2).     Elsewhere,  also,  we  find 
presbyters  established  everywhere,  as  the  result  of 
missionary  work  (see  xiv.  23,  xx.  1 7  ;  and  comp. 
Tit.   i.  5).      The  questions  connected  with  the 
correlative  term   i^-iVx****;  and  with  Episcopacy 
will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  xx.  28.   The 


Authorised  Version  is  consistent  in  always  rendering 
the  word  *f\9^ur\ft  by  *  elder,*  reserving  the  word 
*  priest  *  (which  etymologically  is  the  same)  for 
npiwf,  as  in  Acts  vi.  7,  xiv.  13 ;  Heb.  viiL  4. 
This  was  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  *  priest  *  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  is 
(actually,  as  it  is  etymologically)  the  'presbyter*  of 
the  New  Testament.  Otherwise  in  a  church  which 
appeals  to  Scripture  there  would  be  a  ministry 
diflerent  from  that  which  was  originally  instituted. 
By  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  This  is 
the  third  instance  of  the  co-operation  of  these  two 
men.  Every  occasion  on  which  they  stand  side 
by  side  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  should  be  well 
marked  (see  Acts  xiii.  i,  2,  xv.  2,  xv.  37 ;  Gal.  ii. 
I,  9,  »3). 

Excursus. 

On  the  Two  Accounts  of  the  Conversion 
OF  Cornelius. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  two 
accounts  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius, — one 
given  by  St.  Luke  in  the  due  sequence  of  his 
narrative,  the  other  by  St.  Peter  himself,  under 
apologetic  conditions,  before  the  'apostles  and 
elders*  at  Jerusalem.  On  this  circumstance 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  the  following  observa- 
tion :  *  A  remarkable  instance  of  repetition^  show- 
ing the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  disdain  to  use  the  same  or 
similar  words  in  relating  the  same  events  *  ( The 
New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greek,  with  Notes; 
The  Acts,  p.  93).  Turning  now  to  a  writer  of  a 
very  different  spirit,  we  find  Reuss  commenting  on 
this  fact  as  follows  :  *  La  reproduction  du  recit 
detaille  de  la  conversion  du  centurion  paien 
s'explique  par  les  usages  du  style  populaire  de 
Tantiquite :  L'Ancien  Testament  offre  de  nom- 
breux  exemples  de  cette  prolixity*  (Histoire 
Apostoliqtu,  p.  131).  There  is  truth,  doubtless, 
in  both  these*  criticisms :  and  they  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  one  another.  But  if 
we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  either  of  them 
or  both  of  them,  we  should  lose  part  of  the 
instruction  of  this  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
should  sacrifice  an  evidential  argument  of  con* 
siderable  value.  It  is  probably  good  for  our 
edification  that  we  should  gain  our  mil  impression 
of  the  whole  history  of  this  remarkable  event  by  a 
thoughtful  comparison  of  the  two  accoimts  which 
are  given  of  it,  while  from  such  comparison  there 
come  to  view  strong  proofs  of  the  artless  sim- 
plicity, the  naturalness  and  perfect  truthfulness  of 
the  whole  story. 

The  method  of  the  Hora  Paulina  is  in  fact 
applicable,  not  merely  to  the  comparison  of  one 
class  of  documents  with  another,  with  the  view  of 
proving  the  honesty  of  both  by  exhibiting  minute 
consistency  without  contrivance,  but  likewise  to 
the  comparative  criticism  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  document,  by  showing  that  'undesigned 
coincidences'  link  them  together,  and  thus  give 
to  them  the  coherency  of  truth.  Paley  himself 
applies  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  in  the  matter  of  Epapnroditus, 
without  any  comparison  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  parts  of  this  book  of  the  Acts 
which  lend  themselves  with  the  greatest  facility  to 
this  method  of  treatment,  and  do,  in  fact,  most 
obviously  invite  it,  as  they  most  richly  reward  it, 
are  the  three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 
That  subject  will  be  treated  in  an  Excursus  in  its 
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proper  place.  Two  of  St.  Paul's  accounts  were 
given  under  apologetic  conditions  :  and  so  far 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  his  case  and  that 
of  St.  Peter.  The  materials  for  comparison,  in 
St  Paul's  case,  are  indeed  much  more  abundant, 
especially  as  it  presents  three  aspects  of  the  same 
story ;  but  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  have 
something  more  than  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
which  we  can  put  side  by  side  with  that  of  St. 
Peter.  We  have  also  to  deal  with  the  statement 
made  to  Peter  by  the  messengers  of  Cornelius, 
and  the  statement  made  by  Cornelius  himself  to 
that  apostle.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  these 
two  other  features  which  diversify  the  history, 
before  we  turn  to  the  broader  comparison. 

The  angel  had  given  to  Cornelius  an  exact 
description  of  the  apostle,  furnishing  both  his 
name  and  surname,  and  the  name  and  employ- 
ment of  his  host,  and  the  exact  position  ot  the 
house  (x.  5,  6).  We  find  the  messengers,  on 
arriving  in  Joppa,  making  their  inquiries  exactly 
in  this  form  (x.  17,  19).  This  was  quite  natural, 
while  yet  it  is  told  in  the  most  artless  and  easy 
manner.  When  they  give  their  message  to  Peter, 
they  describe  the  character  of  Cornelius  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  confidence  and  to  produce  persua- 
sion ;  and  especially  they  note  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Jews.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  from  discreet  men,  such  as  Cornelius 
would  select  for  such  an  errand  (see  vers.  7,  8)  ; 
and  it  is  just  what  St.  Paul  did  when  he  descril)ed 
to  his  infuriated  hearers  in  the  temple  court  the 
character  of  Ananias  at  Damascus,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  that  place  (xxii. 
12).  When  Peter  came  to  Ccesarea  and  asked  for 
fuller  information  from  Cornelius  himself,  the 
centurion  described  the  appearance  of  his  heavenly 
visitant,  and  said  that  he  '  stood  '  before  him 
*  within  his  house  *  (x.  30).  These  particulars  we 
should  not  otherwise  have  known ;  and  they  were 
evidently  adapted  to  convince  Peter  that  there  had 
been  no  illusion.  Another  point  which  the  direct 
narrative  does  not  contain  is,  that  Cornelius  was 
praying  when  the  angel  visited  him.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  obviously  of  great  moment  for 
producing  confidence  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
And  once  more  the  exact  description  of  the 
apostle,  with  his  name  and  surname,  and  the 
name  of  his  host,  and  the  position  of  the  house,  is 
repeated  (x.  32).  Such  coincidences  are  like 
threads,  not  perceptible  at  first  sight,  but  per- 
ceived on  closer  examination  to  give  coherence 
and  strength  to  the  whole  texture  of  the  narrative ; 
and  yet  hardly  any  critic  would  venture  to  say  that 
they  have  been  ingeniously  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  this  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Peter  speaks  to  Cornelius  when  he 
first  meets  him,  on  his  dignified  reticence  as 
regards  the  particulars  of  his  trance,  and  on  the 
candour  with  which  he  confesses,  in  general  terms, 
that  God  had  taught  him  to  take  a  new  view  of 
the  relations  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.     But 


the  chief  point  of  interest   in   this  comparatiTc 
criticism  lies  in  the  variations  observable  vhen 
we  set  St.  Peter's  apologetic  statement  at  Jcii- 
salem  (xi.   4-17)   side   by   side   with   the  direct 
narrative    contained    in    the    preceding   chapter. 
The  problem  he  has   now    to  solve  is,  bow  to 
present  his  recent  experience  persuasively  and  yet 
truthfully.     We  are  perhaps  hardly  to  expect  in 
this  apostle  the  tact  and  versatility  which  weit 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul.     It  is  enough,  if  we  find 
him  earnest,  judicious,   and    natural,  and  if  his 
mode  of  putting  the  case  suits  the  conditions  of 
the  moment.     Now  he  is  careful  to  give  to  the 
whole  history  its  solemn  religious   aspect,  omit- 
ting mere  details,  which  are  of  no  moment  for 
his  argument,   though   they   are   interesting  and 
indeed   important   parts   of   the    narrative,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere   narrative.      Expounding  the 
matter  'by  order  from    the  b^inning,'  he  says 
that  he  was  praying  when  the  trance  occnned 
(ver.  5),  that  the  voice  which  spake  to  him  came 
*  from  heaven '  (ver.  9).     lie  marks  the  providential 
coincidence  of  the  arrival  of  the  thnM  men  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  the  distinct  command  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  go  with  them  (ven.  11, 
12).      He  speaks  emphatically   of   'the   angel* 
(ver.  13).     He  states  that  the  phenomena  whidi 
followed  were  similar  to  those  at  Pentecost  (ver. 
15);  he  describes  the  recollection  of  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  came  over  him  (ver.  16),  and 
he  concludes  by  saying  that  God  had  given  to  the 
faith  of  these  Gentiles  what  He  had  given  to  the 
faith  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  Christians,  and  that 
to  withhold  obedience  in  this  matter  would  be  i 
presumptuous  hindrance  of  God  (ver.  17).     The 
work  was  God's  work,  not  his.     This  is  his  main 
argument,  but  it  is  worth  while  also  to  note  what 
he  adds  and  what  he  omits  in  his  recitaL     He 
adds  that  the  great  sheet,  with  its  strange  contents, 
moved  towards  him  and  came  close  to  Mm  (ver.  5), 
and  moreover  that  he  '  fastened  his  eyes  on  it  and 
considered  it'  (ver.  6).  Such  things  tended  to  prove 
the  reality  and  definiteness  of  the  Divine  com* 
munication.     He  omits  the  mention  of  the  house- 
top, the  hour  of  the  day,  the  preparation  of  his 
meal.     These  were  merely,  ^m  his  present  point 
of  view,  circumstantial  details,  however  valuable 
they  might  be  for  the  historian.     And  finally,  we 
have  once  again,  from  St.  Peter's  own  lips,  the 
exact  designation,  which  we  have  met  with  three 
times  before  at  the  critical  points  of  this  narrative: 
'Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter.'     In  this  was 
expressed,  not  only  a  new  proof  of  the  literal  truth 
of  the  facts,  but  his  sense  of  an  individual  calling 
and  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  task  of  introducing  the  Gentiles, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews,  into  the  Christian 
Church.     His  speech  on  this  occasion,   besides 
being  of  value  to  the  end  for  which  it  has  here 
been  examined,   furnishes  to  us   an    instructive 
example  of  that  which  is  enioined  by  his  brother 
apostle,  *  Let  your  speech  oe  alway  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man '  (Col.  iv.  6). 
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Chapter  XII. 

TJie  Last  Acts  of  the  Last  King  of  Israel, 

1  XT  OW  about  that  time  "  Herod  the  king  *  stretched  forth  *^*[^^ij'' 

2  1  N      his  hands  to  vex  *  certain  of  the  church.     And  he  killed  i,^\^  j^, 

3  ^  James  the  brother  of  ^  John  '  with  the  sword.  And  -^  because  ^  Ma®',v°;JJ' 
he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  '^ proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  ^seJ'<S^i.  13. 

4  also.  (Then*  were  *the  days  of  unleavened  bread.)  And '^"-'^ 
when  he  had  apprehended  himj  he  put  him  in  'prison,  and-^^^]^''* 
delivered ///>«  to  four  *  quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him  ;' ^fj*^^"** 
intending   after  'Easter*  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.    15, x'SV^Ji; 

5  Peter  therefore  was   kept  in  prison:    but  prayer  was   made /seeLu. ' 


XJO. 

I  a. 


6  without  ceasing*  '"of  the  church  unto  God  for  him.  And  when  k}i.m.itx. 
"  Herod  would  have  brought  him  forth,*  the  same  night  Peter  xiv.  "etc.* 
was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with    two  chains :  iw2  Cor.  i  n ; 

7  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison.     And  behold,  j»c£.i5*3> 
^  the  3Lngc\  of  the  Lord  -^came  upon  him,  and  a  light  shined  in    Mat.i.'^' 
the  prison  :  ^  and  ^  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised  him    ir.'xx'.  «i4?il 
up,  saying,  Arise  up  quickly.     And  ''  his  chains  fell  off  from  his    lI».  l  h.  tfjl 

8  hands.     And  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  thyself,  and    bind    4j;  Jov.  4. 
on  thy  sandals.     And  so  he  did.     And  he  saith  unto  him.  Cast    »9.  ^(.  ^* 

X.  3  XI.  13, 

9  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me.     And  he  went  out,    «^v  '^•- 

^  See  LiXXt  It.  9* 

and  followed  him:  and  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  ^Spx Kings 

'  XIX.  7. 

10  done  by  the  angel;  but  thought   'he  saw  *a  vision.     When  j^^^^^^a^ 
they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second  ward,  they  came  unto  ^^-^ 


CXXVt.  T. 

«9. 


the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto  the  city;  ^^ which  opened  to  *^**-"^'<^»' 
them  of  his*  own  accord:  and  they  went  out,  and  passed  on    ^^^^i^'^' 
through  one  street ;  and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him.  *'^,*^6/'  '*' 

11  And  when  Peter  was  "'come  to  himself,  he  said.  Now  I  know^f^^^y* 
of  a  surety,' that  the  Lord  hath  sent '° 'his  angel,  and  ^hath  ^^^J^^'^; 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  *  Herod,  and  from  all  '  the    ]l\S:^ii: 

12  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews.     And   when  he  had    JS.Vx^'. 
*  considered  the  thing ^^^  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the    "xL'^*^' 
mother  of  *John,  whose  surname  was  ^Mark;  where  msLtiy  lc^,'^y,6 
were  gathered  together  "^  praying.  3  Ver.  as ; 

13  And  as  Peter**  knocked  at  the  door  of 'the  gate,  -^a,  damsel    xv!^.'"^'*^ 

14  came  to  hearken,"  named  Rhoda.  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  ch.*xy.  3*7,39; 
voice,  she  opened  not  'the  gate  ^for  gladness,  but  ran  in,  and    aTim-iT.xi; 

*  injure                     *  7"^^  o/d^r  authorities  read,  *  those  were  the  days,'  etc,  dytx^C  '^ 
« to  keep  him  in  ward            *  the  passover         *  fervently  4 SeeLu. xvi. 

•  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  him  forth             '  a  light  shined  in  the  room  *>•     ...    - 
»  its  own  accord                      »  in  very  deed      i«  hath  sent  out  ^{^  ™*-  '^ 

^^  having  become  aware  of  it  r^u  xxiv.  41 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Peter  ;'  the  rendering  would  then  be,  'as  he    ^^^^ 
knocked.'  i»  or  better,  *  to  answer.' 
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1$  told  how  Peter  stood  before  'the  gate.    And  they  said  unto 
her,  *  Thou  art  mad.     But  she  '  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  *ch. 

i6  even  so.    Then  said  they,  It  is  *  his  angel.     But  Peter  continued  ^^^ 
knocking:  and  when  they  had  opened  t/te  door,  and  saw  him,  ^gj^^ 

17  they  were  astonished.  But  he,  '  beckoning  unto  them  with  the  *«-»™- 
hand  to  hold  their  peace,  declared  unto  them  how  the  Lord  had  'ySkl^^d\ 
brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  And  he  .said.  Go  show  **  these  ^J^j^'U. 
things  unto  ** James,  and  to  "'the  brethren.     And  he  departed,    J^tS^ifj; 

18  and  went  into  another  place.  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  ^J'S t 
was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers,  what  was  become   of  ^sic'^JlTjiL 

19  Peter.     And  when  **  Herod  had  sought  for  him,  and  found  hifn  ^^„, ,. 
not,  he  -^examined  the  keepers,**  and  commanded  that   they  ^^^"^.'^ 
should  be  put  to  death."    And  he  went  down  from  Judea  to    ^ 

^  Caesarea,  and  t/iere  abode.  '^See  £L^I 

20  And  ''Herod*'  was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  ''Tyre  slLt.xxvM. 
and  Sidon :  but  they  came  with  one  accord  to  him,  and,  'hav-  lomtiieGk. 
ing  made  Blastus  the  king's  chamberlain  their  friend,  desired  "  It;  Eb^w! 
peace ;   because   '  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's    ars.  17. 

21  country.      And   upon  a  set   day  ''Herod,  arrayed"  in   royal  «sce Mat. 
apparel,*®  sat  upon  his  "throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.  wSoi  Sam. 

22  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,    aSam-xxhr. 

23  and  not  of  a  man.     And  immediately  the*^  angel  of  the  Lord  *'^?TlJ 
*' smote  him,  because  "'he  gave  not  God  the  glory:  and  he  was    g*')-  .s« 

24  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.     But  "*  the  word  of  God  •^StJ**  ^ 

25  grew  and   multiplied.      -^And   'Barnabas   and   Saul  returned    ^^"^ 
from  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  tluir  "ministry,  and  jjl^iji^f^ 

took  with  than^*  *  John,  whose  surname  was  *  Mark.  kv^'i^^^ 


w 


**  report  these  things  to  James 

**  that  they  should  be  led  away  to  execution 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Herod.' 

^®  robed  himself  ^^  and  sat  ^^  an  angel 


'*  the  guards 

^®  they  requested 
*^  taking  with  them 


Ver.  I.  Now  abont  that  time.  The  events  re- 
lated in  this  twelfth  chapter  took  place  in  the 
year  44.  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  tnen  on  their 
mission,  bearing  alms  from  the  Christians  in 
Antioch  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine. 
The  famine  alluded  to  (chap.  xi.  29,  30)  happened 
after  the  death  of  Herod. 

Herod  the  king.  Herod  Agrippa  i.  was  the 
grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  brought  up 
at  Rome  with  Drusus  and  Claudius,  but  he  fell 
into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  He  was  imprisoned,  but 
released  by  Caligula  on  his  accession.  The 
new  emperor  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour,  changing  his  iron  chain  for  one  of  gold 
of  equal  weight.  He  bestowed  on  him  the 
tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  L^^sanias,  with  the  title 
of  king.  To  these  countries  this  emperor  sub- 
sequently added  the  territories  ruled  over  by 
Herod  Antipas,  when  the  prince  with  his  wife 
Herodias  fell  into  disgrace  with  Rome.  King 
Herod  Agrippa  had  me  good  fortune  to  render 


some  considerable  services  to  Claudius,  who  in 
return,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  added  to 
the  extensive  dominions  bestowed  by  his  pre- 
decessor Caligula,  the  wealthy  provinces  of  Judea 
and  Samaria  ;  so  that,  in  the  year  41,  this  prince 
ruled  over  a  kingdom  equal  in  extent  to  the 
dominions  of  the  great  Herod  his  grandfather. 

The  descent  of  the  princes  of  the  Herod  family 
has  in  all  times  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
One  tradition  represents  Herod  I.  as  the  grandson 
of  a  slave;  another,  probably  invented  by  the 
jealous  partisans  of  the  royal  house,  relates  bow 
the  Herods  were  descended  from  one  of  the  noble 
Hebrew  families  which  returned  from  Babylon. 
It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  they  were  of 
Idumscan  descent.  These  Idumseans  had  been 
conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism  by  John 
Hyrcanus  B.C.  130,  and  from  that  time  they  seem 
to  have  been  steadily  constant  to  the  Hebrew 
religion,  and  to  have  styled  themselves  Jews. 

King  Herod  Agrippa   I.   in  many  particulais 
adopted  a  line  of  policy  quite  different  from  that 
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followed  br  [he  other  princes  of  his  house.  His 
wish  was  in  all  things  to  conciliate  and  win  the 
heart  of  the  Jewish  people. 

He  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Josephus  describes  him  as  a  generous 
and  able  monarch.  The  Jewisli  bislorian  evidently 
wrote  of  this  Herod  with  a  slrone  bias  in  his 
favoar,  and  his  partial  estimate  of  bis  character 
must  be  received  with  great  caution.  A  curious 
legend  related  by  J osl  i,GfschUhlt dts  Judenthunu) 
vrell  illustrates  the  ruling  passion  of  the  king, 
and  the  vrarm  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  him  : 
'  Once,  when  reading  in  a  public  service  (Dent, 
xvil  15)  "one  from  among  Ihy  brethren  shalt 
Ihou  set  king  over  thee  :  thou  majrest  not  set  a 
stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother," 
Apippa  burst  into  tears,  whereupon  the  people 
cned  out,  "  Be  not  distressed,  Agrijipa,  thou  art 
our  brother." ' 

At  this  time  both  the  ruling  parties  in  Jeiusalem 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
The  Pharisee  who  at  first,  in  his  hatred  to  the 
Sadducee  who  tilled  the  chief  place  in  the  Great 
Council  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  new  sect,  had 
come  to  dread  the  rapidly-increasing  congregations 
of  the  Naiarenes.  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  now 
joined  together  in  a  common  hatred  of  a  sect 
whose  rapidly-at^andng  prosperity  was  dangerous 
to  the  very  eiistehce  of  Judaism. 

The  '  rest '  which  (he  Church  enioved  [Acts  n. 


31)  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  hostile  and 
insulting  policy  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 
The  Jewish  nileis  were  too  uneasy  and  alarmed 
for  themselves  and  the  Temple  to  have  any  leisure 
to  devise  a  special  persecution  against  the 
followers  of  Jesus  ;  but  now  a  new  era  had  com- 
menced for  Israel.  Once  more  and  (though  ihey 
knew  it  not)  for  the  last  time,  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  united  under  the  sceptre  of  one  sovereign,  who, 
thanks  to  his  private  friendship  with  the  emperor, 
was  allowed  to  rule  the  ancient  people,  and  who, 
while  still  under  the  protection  of  the  awful  name 
of  Kome,  was  apparently  independent  :  and,  as  it 
happened,  this  sovereign  so  favoured  of  Rome  was 
intensely  desirous  to  win  for  himself  popular  favour 
among  the  Jews,  No  policy  was  more  likely  to 
secure  this,  than  to  persecute  and  attempt  to  stamp 
out  that  increasing  sect  which  was  so  hated  and 
dreaded  by  all  the  Jewish  patty  rulers.  This  was 
the  reason  why  'Herod  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  ve»  certain  of  the  Church,'  The  persecution 
ofA.D.44was  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  ever  exposed.  In  that  year 
lis  relentless  enemies,  thejudges  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
both  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  were  united  against 
their  common  Christian  foes.  For  a  brief  moment, 
afier  centuries  of  captivity  and  bitter  national 
misfortune,  a  Jew  was  again  master  in  the  Holy 
Land,  a  favourite  of  Caesar,  and  one  who  in- 
tensely longed  to  be  considered  a  true  Jew,  was 
king.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  whole  power  of 
(he  nation,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Rome  in 


.  the  king — from  whom  the  \ 
hoped  so  much  —  was  dead;  stricken  in  inc 
height  of  his  power  and  inagniiicence  by  a  terrible 
and  mysterious  disease.  King  Herod  passed  from 
the  scene.  The  policy  of  Rome,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  Cesar,  gave  him  no  successor  j  once  more  the 
Holy  Land  was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
province  of  the  great  empire.  No  Jewish  sovereign 
after  King  Herod's  death  has  reigned  over  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  rulers  in  Jerusalem  were  never  able  again 
to  organize  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christiana, 
and  ^er  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  their  hopes,  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Jew  became  each  year  more  hostile. 
In  less  than  thirty  years  from  this  time  we  read 
of  the  awful  fate  of  the  sacred  city,  and  the  final 
dispersion  of  the  people. 

Vcr,  s.  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of 
John,  After  eleven  years  of  patient  noble  work, 
the  brother  of  John  received  one  portion  of  the 
high  reward  which  Salome  had  asked  for  her  sons 
(Matl.  XX,  21),      He  was  the  first  of  the  Twelve 


baptiied.  James  the  fclder,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  of  his  wife  Salome, 
the  brother  of  John,  was  marked  out  by  the  Lord 
early  in  His  ministry  for  a  chief  place  among  the 
future  leaders  of  His  Church-  The  chosen  com- 
]>anions  of  Jesus,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  with 
Peter,  were  alone  permitted  to  witness  the  raising 
of  the  tittle  daughter  of  Jairus  from  the  dead, — 
they  only  were  present  at  the  mysterious  Trans- 
figuration of  the  Lord, — they  were  the  solitary 
witnesses  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane, 

The  name  of  these  chosen  brothers,  '  Sons  of 
Thunder,'  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  reason  of  the 
Master's  choice.  This  singular  name  bean 
witness  to  the  burning  and  imjieluous  spirit  which 
later  in  John  found  vent  in  his  Gospel,  and  still 
""  '"  the  thunder-voices  of  his  Apocalypse ;  and 


the  churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  caused 
the  thunder  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
hypocrisy,  formalism,  and  darker  sins  than  these 
to  be  heard.  His  burning  words,  backed  up  by 
the  noble  testimony  of  a  saintly  life,  no  doubt  won 
him  the  proud  honour  among  the  Twelve  of  lh« 
fiist  martyr  crown.  Chrysostom  tells  tu  that 
Herod,  wishful  to  gratify  the  Jews,  could  iWk  of 
no  gift  likely  to  be  so  acceptable  to  the  people 
as  the  life  of  one  so  honoured  and  yet  so  dreaded. 
The  very  few  words  with  which  the  writer  of 
the  'Acts'  relates  the  fate  of  this  distinguished 
Christian  leader  have  been  supplemented  by  a 
great  mass  of  legendary  stories,  which  connect  the 
martyred  apostle  with  Spain,  These  legends 
relate  how  the  remains  of  James  were  translated 
to  Compostella,  and  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  was  adopted  as  the  favourite  saint,  the 


and  we  may  accept  it  as  most  probably  historically 
tnie.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d,  195)  relates  it, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  account  wat  given 
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him  by  those  who  went  before  him.  Qement 
relates  'how  the  prosecutor  of  St.  James  was  so 
moved  by  witnes&mg  his  bold  confession  that  he 
declared  himself  a  Christian  on  the  &\x>i  ;  accused 
and  accusier  were  therefore  hurried  off  together,  and 
on  the  road  the  latter  begged  St.  James  to  grant 
him  forgiveness.  The  apostle  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  kissed  him,  saymg,  "  Peace  be  to  thee," 
and  they  were  both  beheaded  together.* 

With  the  sword.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  disgraceful 
death.  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
extreme  brevity  of  the  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  one  so  eminent  in  the  early  Church.  Meyer 
suggests  that  in  the  orit^inal  plan  of  the  writer  of 
the  *  Acts  *  a  third  book  was  contemplated.  The 
fast,  the  *  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  : '  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Teaching  of  the  Lord  ;  the  stcond, 
the  *  AcU  : '  the  History  of  the  Working  of  Peter 
and  Paul  ;  the  ihird,  which  was  never  under- 
taken, was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  *  Acts  *  of  the 
other  apostles.  But  this,  though  an  ingenious,  is 
a  purely  arbitrary  supposition.  Wordsworth's 
note  here  is  very  striking  :  *  It  was  no  part  of  St. 
Luke's  plan  to  write  a  martyrology.  Iiis  work  is 
the  book  of  their  acts  in  life,  not  of  their  sufferings 
by  death.  He  does  not  describe  deathbeds, — the 
martyrdom  of  life  is  what  he  teaches  ;  he  fixes  the 
reader's  attention  on  that,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  who  live  as  martyrs  will  die  as 
martyrs,  and  that  the  true  way  to  die  well  is  to 
live  well  .  .  .  Having  descril)ed  one  martyrdom, 
that  of  St.  Stephen,  ...  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
infer  that  the  same  Spirit  who  cncoura^jed  and 
animated  the  first  martyr  in  his  death,  was  with 
the  whole  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who 
followed  him  on  the  road  of  suffering  to  glory;  he 
therefore  will  not  describe  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  .  .  .  nor  even  of  St.  Paul.* 

Ver.  3.  And  becauBe  he  saw  it  pleased  the 
Jews.  See  note  on  ver.  i,  in  which  the  policy  and 
character  of  King  Herod  are  discussed  at  length. 

Then  were  the  days  of  unleavened  bread. 
During  seven  days  at  the  feast  of  Passover  no 
leaven  was  allowed  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 
St.  Jerome  on  Ezckiel  xliii.,  quoted  by  Words- 
worth, appears  to  say  that  St.  James  was  martyred 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  i.f.  on  the  15th 
Nisan,  the  same  day  as  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Lord.  The  precise  date  (iSlh  NLsan)  is  probably 
fanciful,  as  Jewish  custom  was  opposed  to 
judicial  sentences  being  carried  out  during  the 
feast.  The  martyrdom  more  likely  took  place 
just  before  the  feast  of  Passover,  some  twenty-one 
years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The  son  of 
Zebedee  and  Salome,  when  he  asked  that  he 
should  drink  of  the  Master's  cup  and  be  bapti/ed 
with  the  Master's  baptism  (St.  Matt.  xx.  21),  then 
little  dreamed  that  the  prayer  would  so  soon  be 
granted. 

This  Passover  was  the  gloomiest  and  saddest 
the  Church  had  kept  since  the  great  Pentecost 
morning  :  one  leading  personage  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  little  society  by  a  bloody  death, 
another  was  in  prison  and  condemned.  The  abso- 
lute king  of  Israel  united  with  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
relentless  enemies  of  the  Christian  sect,  in  a  deter- 
mination to  crush  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

These  days  of  gloom  must  have  reminded  sonu 
of  that  company  of  another  Passover,  eleven  years 
before,  when  the  Master  they  loved  so  well  lay 
dead  in  His  grave;  but  they  must  have  remembered 


well,  too,  the  joyoos  Easter  which  succeeded  tbt 
awful  Passover,  when  the  Master,  loving  as  cvo, 
but  robed  with  new  robes  of  life  and  wa^/tsi:^ 
gathered  His  mourning  friends  together  agiic; 
for  we  find  them  asking  from  //im,  their  reea 
Friend, — not  frotn  ICing  //erod^ — Peter's  life,  for 
'  prayer  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  wis  nude 
to  God  for  Peter '  (ver.  C). 

Ver.  4.  And  deUvexBd  him  to  four  qnatoiioH 
of  soldien.  That  is,  to  four  bands  of  sokiien, 
each  band  consisting  of  four.  Tliese  were  to 
relieve  each  other  in  guarding  the  prisoner.  The 
Roman  practice  of  dividing  the  night  into  foar 
watches  of  three  hours  each  was  generallj  adopted 
by  the  Jews  of  this  period. 

Intending  after  £nater.  (Literally,  'after  the 
Passover.')  King  Herod  wished  to  be  coondend 
a  strict  observer  of  the  law.  The  more  riigkl  Jeir% 
we  learn  from  the  Talmud,  deemed  it  nniawfid 
to  defile  their  solemn  feasts  with  executions  (see 
St.  John  xviii.  28,  where  this  dread  of  defilemeot 
affecteil  the  murderers  of  Jesus). 

To  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.  That  is,  for 
trial  and  execution. 

Ver.  5.  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prinn; 
hut  prayer  was  made  without  rnesfinj:  of  ths 
church  to  God  for  him.  This  verse  is  introduced 
l)etween  the  account  of  the  arrest  and  the  miracu- 
lous deliverance.  It  suggests  ^he  thought  that 
the  angel's  interference  was  without  doubt  the 
result  of  the  prayer. 

Ver.  6.  The  same  night  That  is,  the  n^ 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution.  Peter  was 
not  missed  by  the  guards  till  sunrise — about  six 
o'clock  (see  ver.  18).  It  was,  then,  in  the  fourth 
watch,  some  time  between  three  and  six  o'clock, 
that  the  angel  •  presence  entered  the  prison 
chamber.  Peter  was  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
while  the  other  two  as  sentinels  kept  a  useless 
watch  at  the  prison-room  door. 

Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  eoldien, 
bound  with  two  chains.  It  was  the  usual  Roman 
custom  to  chain  a  prisoner  only  to  one  soldier. 
Meyer  supposes  that  in  the  case  of  Peter  the 
additional  severity  of  the  double  chain  was  adopted 
as  an  extra  precaution  to  secure  an  important 
prisoner  lying  under  sentence  of  death. 

Ver.  7.  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
This  should  be  rendered,  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord,' 
one  of  that  glorious  host  of  Spirits  of  whom  men- 
tion so  often  is  made  in  this  book  of  the  'Acts* 
with  reference  to  their  office  toward  the  faithful 
servants  of  God. 

A  light  shined  in  the  prison.  In  the  deep 
darkness  of  that  early  spring  morning,  a  strange 
light  from  a  radiant  form  suddenly  lit  up  the  cell, 
with  the  sleeping  figures  of  the  two  soldiers  and 
their  prisoner. 

He  smote  Peter  on  the  side — in  order  to  rouse 
him  from  sluml^er.  In  the  beautiful  fancy  of 
Kcble,  the  wearied  apostle,  sleeping  as  he  thought 
his  last  sleep,  and  dreamingof  the  glorious  witness 
to  his  Lord  he  was  to  witness  when  the  day 
dawned,  would  naturally  mistake  the  angel's  touch 
and  voice  for  the  summons  to  execution  : 

* '  His  dream  is  changed— the  tyrant's  voice 
Calls  to  that  last  of  ^loriotu  deeds  ; 
But  as  he  rises  to  rejoice, 
Not  Herod,  but  an  angel  leads.' 

-^kritHan  Year,  '  St.  Peter's  Day.* 

Ver. .8.  Gird  thyself,  and  bind  on  thy  m^y%A^\f 
The  angel  gives  these  various  directions — 1st,  to 
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indicate  the  reality  of  the  appearance  ;  2d,  to 
.show  there  was  no  need  for  haste.  The  prisoner 
was  to  arise  at  once  ;  he  would  find  the  iron  fetters 
which  bound  him  to  the  two  sleeping  soldiers 
already  snapped  by  the  Divine  touch.  He  was  to 
tighten  the  girdle  which  confined  his  tunic,  to 
strap  on  the  light  sandals  he  had  laid  aside  before 
he  slept.  *  Tarry  not  to  bind  on  your  sandals  * 
was  a  usual  saying  among  the  Greeks  when  they 
urged  one  to  hasten.  He  was  to  throw  round  him 
his  heavy  cloak  as  a  protection  against  the  sharp 
air  of  the  early  spring  morning. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  ne  went  ont,  and  followed 
him.  .  .  .  When  they  were  past  the  fiist  and 
the  seoond  ward,  they  came  nnto  the  iron  gate 
that  leadeth  nnto  the  city.  Silently,  without  a 
word,  the  radiant  Messenger  from  heaven  and  the 
amazed  apostle  passed  through  the  galleries  of  the 
fortress  (the  prison  in  which  Peter  was  confined 
was  most  probably  the  tower  of  Antonia),  past  the 
first  sleeping  guard,  then  past  the  second,  then 
through  the  great  gates  of  iron  which  communi- 
cated with  the  city  beyond,  down  a  flight  of  seven 
steps,  as  one  most  ancient  MS.  (Codex  D)  tells  uS) 
into  the  street ;  and  there  the  angel  passed  back 
into  the  unseen,  leaving  Peter  alone,  but  free. 

Ver.  II.  And  when  Peter  was  come  to  him- 
self. Up  to  this  time,  all  that  had  happened 
had  seemed  to  Peter  as  a  dream  ;  but  now,  when 
he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  he 
called  to  mind  distinctly  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  his  deliverance,  and  the  angel's  calm, 
deliberate  directions,  he  at  once  with  deep  grati- 
tude recognised  whence  came  his  deliverance, — he 
perceived  that  the  radiant  Messenger  was  from  his 
Master. 

Ver.  12.  He  came  to  the  house  of  Mary.  It 
was  natural  that  Peter  should  betake  himself  to 
Mary's  house,  for  it  is  evident  that  between  this 
family  and  himself  there  existed  some  close  tie  of 
friendship.  Mary,  we  believe,  was  the  sister  of 
the  famous  Barnabas  the  Cypriote  (see  Col.  iv.  10), 
who,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church's  existence, 
sold  a  portion  of  his  property  and  gave  it  to  the 
apostles  (Acts  iv.  36,  37),  and  who  subsequently 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  ix.  27).  The  family  was  evidently  one  of 
some  consideration,  and  possessed  considerable 
wealth.  The  house  of  Mary  was  large  enough, 
for  instance,  to  form  one  of  the  meeting-places  for 
the  believers  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that 
Saul  and  Barnabas  had  already  arrived  in  the  city 
on  the  charitable  mission  alluded  to  in  Acts  xi. 
30 ;  in  which  case,  on  this  solemn  night  of  prayer, 
no  doubt  Peter  met  in  the  house  of  Mary,  among 
many  other  Christian  brethren,  Barnabas,  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  and  Mark. 

The  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark.  This  Mark  is  generally  identified  by  the 
early  Church  with  Mark  the  Evangelist :  he  was 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  his  friend 
and  companion  (Acts  xii.  25,  xv.  39).  A  close 
connection  and  warm  friendship  from  the  earliest 
times  seems  to  have  existed  between  Peter  and 
Barnabas.  The  influence  of  Peter  over  Barnabas 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  (ii.  13),  written 
in  the  year  56-57,  some  twenty-two  years  after 
Barnabas'  first  generous  gift  to  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  No  doubt  it  was  owing  to  this  long 
friendship  with  the  uncle,  that  John  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  became  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Peter,  who  in  his  First  Epistle  even 


calls  him  his  'son*  (i  Pet.  v.  13).  The  early 
Church  believed  that  Sl  Mark's  Gospel  was 
in  reality  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  Mark 
simply  put  down  the  words  and  memories  of  his 
master  and  friend  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Where  many  were  gathered  together  praying. 
These  Christians  were  gathered  together  in  the 
still  hours  of  the  night,  perhaps  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  but  more  probably  on  account  of  the  extreme 
peril  which  menaced  the  Christian  cause.  The 
special  object,  however,  for  which  this  solemn 
assembly  was  convened,  was  to  pray  for  that  dear 
brother  and  sainted  teacher  who  was  to  die  a 
martyr's  death  when  the  next  day  dawned.  These 
nocturnal  assemblies  of  Christians  for  prayer  were 
continued  in  many  places  in  more  quiet  times, 
partly  owing  to  the  solemnity  which  belongs  to 
these  still  hours,  partly  owing  to  a  deep-rooted 
persuasion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  come  again 
during  the  night.  Wordsworth  beautifully  writes 
on  this  verse :  *  Herod's  soldiers  were  watching 
under  arms  at  the  door  of  the  prison ;  Christ's 
soldiers  were  watching  unto  prayer  in  the  house 
of  Mary.  Christ's  soldiers  are  more  powerful 
with  their  arms  than  Herod's  soldiers  with  theirs  : 
they  unlock  the  prison-doors  and  bring  Peter  to 
the  house  of  Mary. ' 

Ver.  13.  And  as  Peter  knocked.  Peter's 
knock  startled  and  alarmed  the  anxious,  troubled 
assembly.  It  suggested  fresh  arrests  and  new 
cares  and  anxieties. 

At  the  door  of  the  gate.  The  door  was  most 
probably  that  small  outer  door  by  which  one 
entered  through  the  large  gate  from  the  street  into 
the  court  or  area  where  the  house  was. 

A  damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Rhoda — 
or,  as  we  should  render  the  Greek  name,  *  Rose.* 
The  names  of  plants  and  flowers  were  favourite 
names  for  the  daughters  of  Israel.  So  Susannah 
signifies  *  a  lily,'  Esther  *  a  myrtle,' Tamar  *  a  palm.* 

Ver.  14.  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  voice, 
she  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness.  So  eager 
was  Rhoda,  the  servant,  perhaps  the  slave,  of 
Mary,  to  make  the  others  assembled  there  that 
night  partakers  of  the  great  joy  she  felt  in  behold- 
ing Peter  again  alive  and  free,  that  she  ran  back 
and  forgot  to  open  the  door  when  she  heard  his 
well-known,  loved  voice. 

This  is  a  striking  incident,  and  shows  how  the 
apostle  was  loved  by  all  orders  and  ranks. 
Chrysostom  draws  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
slaves  and  servants  in  the  early  Church  shared  in 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  socially  above  them. 

Ver.  15.  Then  said  they,  It  is  his  angeL 
Some  have  tried  to  explain  away  this  difficult  pas- 
sage by  suggesting  that  the  word  rendered  *  angel  * 
in  the  original  signified  *  messenger '  simply ;  but 
this  is  most  improbable,  for  how  could  they  have 
expected  a  messenger  from  the  prison  at  such  an 
hour  ?    Besides,  Rnoda  knew  the  voice  of  Peter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Christians  (or  at  least 
some  of  them)  who  were  present  that  night  in 
Mary's  house  believed  that  Peter's  guardian  angel 
had  assumed  his  voice  and  was  standing  before 
the  door.  The  whole  question  of  the  'unseen 
ministry  of  angels  *  is  a  very  mysterious  one ;  some 
of  the  weightiest  of  the  fathers  have  taught 
definitely  that  every  believer  has  a  guardian  angel. 
So  Basil  and  Chrysostom.  Very  little  is  told  us 
concerning  these  Beings  and  their  work  and  office 
among  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  Our  Lord's  words 
(Matt,  xviii.  lo),  '  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven 
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their  angels  do  alwajrs  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,'  simply  teach  us  that 
these  blessed  Ones  are  concerned  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  words  and  works  of  men  ;  thev 
tell  us,  too,  that  very  slender  is  the  partition  which 
separates  the  world  we  know  from  the  other 
unseen  world,— that  the  spirit-world,  which  seems 
so  infinitely  far,  is  perhaps  all  the  while  close 
beside  us.  But  the  guarded  reticence  of  all 
inspired  teaching  on  this  question  warns  us  from 
inquiring  too  closely  into  a  mysterious  subject 
with  an  aimless  curiosity. 

For  the  comfort  of  believers  the  Master  has 
told  them  of  the  existence  of  these  blessed  spirits, 
and  of  the  intense  interest  they  take  in  every  life 
battling  here  with  evil ;  more  than  this  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  vouchsafed  to  disclose.  The  whole 
subject  of  angelic  ministry  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  Bishop  Bull  s  noble  sermons  on  the 
'Existence  of  Angels,'  and  on  the  'Office  of  the 
Holy  Angels  towards  the  Faithful '  (Bull's 
Works,  vol.  i..  Sermons  xi.  xii.). 

Ver.  17.  Beckoning  unto  them  with  the 
hand.  These  are  evidently  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  house  of  Mary 
after  his  escape  from  prison. 

Oo  diow  these  things  onto  James.  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  is  here  specially  mentioned,  as 
he  held  a  peculiar  position  of  authority  among  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  (Acts  xv.  13).  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  eminent  man,  see  note  on  chap.  xv.  12. 

And  he  departed  and  went  into  another  place. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  left  the  city  for  a  time, 
as  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  he  would  not 
needlessly  expose  himself  to  fresh  danger.  We 
find  Peter  again  at  Jerusalem  a  few  years  after 
this :  the  bitter  persecution  was  doubtless 
stopped  after  the  death  of  King  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  this  same  year, 
44.  Very  many  Romish  writers  believe  that 
Peter  after  leaving  Jerusalem  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  The  total  absence,  however,  of  any 
reference  to  Peter  and  his  work  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Roman  Church,  written  by  Paul  about  the 
year  58,  seems  fatal  to  any  such  theory.  Peter 
must  have  visited  Rome  at  a  much  later  period. 

Ver.  18.  As  soon  as  it  was  day.  The  angel's 
visit  and  Peter's  escape  must  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  between  the 
hours  of  three  and  six  ;  otherwise  the  absence  of 
the  prisoner  would  have  been  discovered  before 
the  break  of  day,  when  the  guard  of  four  soldiers 
was  changed. 

There  was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers 
what  was  become  of  Peter.  The  inquiry  on  the 
following  morning  in  the  fortress  endeavoured  to 
discover  whether  any  possible  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  strange  escape  of  the  important 
prisoner  who  had  been  so  carefully  guarded. 

Gloag  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  think  this 
execution  of  the  guards  an  extraordinary  act  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Herod.  A  soldier  to  whom 
a  prisoner  was  entrusted,  and  who  permitted  his 
escape,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  went  down  from  Jemsalem 
to  Ofesarea.  No  doubt  bitterly  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  Jewish  desire 
in  the  matter  of  putting  to  death  the  famous 
Nazarene  leader,  Herod  left  his  Jewish  capital 
for  a  short  season,  as  he  thought,  and  went  down 
to  Csesarea,  then  the  second  city  in  his  broad 


kingdom.  Josephus  mentions  a  desire  to  be 
present  at  games  to  be  celebrated  in  hoooor  d 
Claudius  Caesar  as  a  reason  for  this  raxMyral  d 
the  king  to  Caesarea. 

Ver.  20.  And  Herod  was  hifi^  diqileMBd 
with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  ai^ry 
feeling  which  had  sprung  up  between  King  Herod 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  cities  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  commercial  rivalry  wluch 
existed  between  these  ancient  ports  and  the  newly 
built  and  highly  favoured  Roman  harbour  of 
Caesarea. 

Blastus  the  king's  chamberlain.  Not  a 
Hebrew,  but  a  man  evidently  from  his  name  of 
Roman  extraction.  He  occupied  the  confidential 
position  of  principal  chamberlain  to  the  king.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Herod  had  resided 
much  in  Rome ;  hence  the  probability  of  his 
having  Romans  about  him  in  the  principal 
positions  of  his  court. 

Desired   peace,   because  their  oonniry  wis 
nourished  by  the  king's  country.     The  narrov 
strip  of  Phoenician  territory  was  of  conrse  utterly 
inadequate    to    furnish    com,     oil,     and    other 
necessaries  for  the  important  maritime  cities  of 
Tyre  and   Sidon.     From    very   early    times   the 
neighbouring  fertile  regions  were  in  the  habit  of 
furnishing    supplies    for    the   markets   of  Tyre; 
Solomon,  for  instance,  sent  gifts  of  wheat  and  oil 
to  iliram  of  Tyre  (i  Kings  v.  11).      Elrckiel  (chap, 
xxvii.  17)  tells  how  'Israel  and  Judah  were  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  and  traded  with  her  in  wheat 
and  honey,  oil  and  balm.*     Herod  no  doubt  in 
his    anger    forbade   all  intercommunication  and 
traffic  between  Israel  and  the  Phoenician  cities. 
Very  likely  the  first  scarcity,   the   beginning  of 
I  hat  great  famine  predicted  in  Acts  xi.  2S,  was 
already  felt   to  some  extent    in    Phoenicia   and 
Palestine.     The  famine  in  question  began  in  the 
year  44,  and  lasted  three  or  four  years,  occasioning 
terrible  sufferings. 

Ver.  21.  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed 
in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  mads 
an  oration  unto  them.  Some  fifty  years  before, 
Herod  the  Great,  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
had  established  a  &tival  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
Caesar,  to  be  observed  every  five  years  (Quia- 
qucnnalia). 

This  festival  was  kept  in  the  month  of  August 
in  the  year  44  :  the  king  had  appointed  the  second 
day  of  the  festival  to  receive  the  Tyrian  ambassa- 
dors, and  to  convey  to  them  his  gracious  assurance 
of  favour  and  pardon.  Josephus,  whose  graphic 
account  of  the  incident  well  supplements  the  brief 
stern  summary  of  the  *  Acts,'  tells  us  that  on  that 
morning  of  the  2d  August  the  king  entered  the 
vast,  crowded  theatre  of  Csesarea,  clothed  in  a 
magnificent  dress  of  silver  tissue ;  the  sun*s  rays 
fell  on  the  royal  robes  of  silver,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders  were  dazzled  with  the  brightness 
which  surrounded  the  monarch.  Herod  then  from 
his  throne  spoke  to  the  assembled  multitude,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  idolaters, — C;esarea  was 
almost  exclusively  a  Gentile  city.  Courtly  voices 
among  the  crowd  cried  aloud  that  the  monarch 
who  stood  before  them  in  all  his  magnificence  was 
no  man,  hut  a  god  ;  and  the  crowd,  dazzled  with 
the  brilliancy  of  his  appearance,  took  up  the 
shout,  saying,  *  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of 
a  man  ; '  and  the  king,  whose  pride  had  been  that 
he  belonged  to  the  idol-abhorring  Hebrew  people, 
was   well   pleased    with    the    impious    homage. 
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While  listening  approvingly  to  this  blasphemous 
flattery,  the  king  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  an 
owl  sitting  on  a  rope  above  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately understood  that  the  bird  was  the  messenger 
to  him  of  evil  tidings  (an  old  prediction  he  had 
heard  at  Rome  had  warned  him  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  bird  would  betoken  grave  evil  to 
him).  He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  very 
soon  was  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  his 
bowels :  he  then  said  to  the  audience,  '  I  whom 
you  called  a  god  am  commanded  now  to  depart 
this  life ;  *  and  the  pain  becoming  more  violent,  he 
was  carried  into  his  palace,  where  he  lingered  in 
extreme  suffering  for  five  days  and  then  expired. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  impious  shouts  of 
flattery  that  the  writer  of  the  'Acts*  says  *the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not 
God  the  glory.'  The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sacred 
record  of  the  'Acts*  simply  confirms  the  historical 
account  written  by  a  hand  friendly  to  Herod  but 
hostile  to  the  Christian  cause  ;  but  while  confirm- 
ing the  record  of  the  historian,  the  writer  of  the 
*Acts*  discloses  to  us  the  invisible  agency  by 
which  the  great  events  related  were  produced. 

After  the  death  of  King  Herod,  the  crowds  who 
shouted  their  impious  praises  of  him  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  openly  rejoiced  over  his  death,  heaping 
cowardly  insults  on  his  mourning  daughters. 

Ver.  23.  He  was  eaten  of  worms.  Josephus 
speaks  of  violent  and  torturing  pains.  The  writer  of 
the  *  Acts,'  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  identical 
with  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  gives  a  more 
accurate  description  of  the  mysterious  and  terrible 
disease  which  closed  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
*  last  king  of  Israel.*  It  has  been  su^ested  that 
this  fearful  malady  is  especially  reserved  by  God 
for  princes  who  have  cruelly  misused  their  power 
over  their  subjects.  The  instances  we  possess  of 
victims  to  this  disease  are  few  in  number : — 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  bitterly  persecuted 
the  Jews ;  Pheretima,  Queen  of  Cyrene,  cele- 
brated for  her  cruelty ;  C.  L.  Herminianus, 
Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia,  who  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Christians  (see  TerttiL  ad 
Scapulam) ;  and  the  Emperor  Galerius,  the  last 
persecutor  of  the  Church  (Eusebius).  To  this 
list  Niebuhr  adds  the  name  of  Philip  ii. 

The  following  table  shows  the  descendants  of 
King  Herod  Agrippa  I. : — 

Hkrod  Agrihpa  I. 

! 

I  I  I  I 

Herod  AcRiPHA  II.    Bkrnics.    Mariamne.   Drusilla. 

This  prince  ruled        Married  Married 

over  a  comparatively      Herod,  Felix,  the 

small  kingdom.  Kine  of  Roman 

Paul  pleaded  before    ChaTcis  ;  Governor, 

him  at  Caesarea.     See    then 
Acts  XXV.  Polemo, 

King  of 
Cilicia. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  Jerusalem 
was  never  ruled  again  by  a  native  prince  ;  a 
Roman  procurator  in  Jerusalem,  Cuspius  Fadus, 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Rome.  A 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  his  father  was  given  to 
the  young  prince,  who,  under  the  name  of  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  received  from  Claudius,  who  was 
personally  attached  to  the  boy,  the  kingly  title. 
But  this  sovereign,  of  whom  in  the  *  Acts  we  shall 
hear  more,  never  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  did  his 
father,  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  patriot  party. 

Ver.  24.  But  the  word  of  God  grew  and  mul- 
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tiplied.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  mournful  end 
of  the  powerful  enemy  of  the  Christians,  the , 
Church  of  Christ  kept  on  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  power.  These  few  rejoicing  words  sound 
like  the  Christians*  victory  hymn :  the  powerful 
king  who  hated  the  Christians  and  their  God  is 
eaten  of  worms,  while  the  Church  of  Christ 
holds  on  unchecked  its  quiet  bat  triumphal  way. 
Again  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  had  done  their 
work,  and  fresh  believers  were  added  in  numbers 
to  a  Church  which  could  teach  men  and  women 
to  suffer  and  to  rejoice  ;  and  Chrysostom  loves  to 
tell  us  how  the  blood  of  James,  the  friend  of 
Ciirist  and  the  martyr  of  Christ,  had  watered  the 
garden  of  the  Church  and  made  it  fruitful. 

Ver.  25.  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  ftom 
Jerusalem  when  they  had  fulfilled  their 
ministry.  The  thread  of  the  history  is  here 
taken  up  again  from  chap.  xi.  30.  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  after  the  prediction  of  Agabus,  had  been  sent 
from  Antioch  to  Judea  with  alms  for  the  poor 
saints  of  Jerusalem  and  the  churches  of  Palestine. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  they  had  sojourned 
during  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  related  in  this  chapter. 
They  now  returned  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  and  the  son 
of  that  Mary  at  whose  house  the  solemn  assembly 
was  held  on  the  night  of  Peter's  escape.  Chryso- 
stom remarks  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts '  still 
mentions  Barnabas  first,  for  Paul  was  not  yet 
famous ;  he  had  nut  as  yet  wrought  any  sign. 

Excursus. 
On  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  by  the  Angel. 

Grave  indeed  had  been  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  the  Church  of  Christ  m  the  year 
44.  The  Christian  community  had  enjoyed  for 
a  considerable  period  comparative  peace  and 
security.  This  quiet  season  had  been  a  time  of 
blessed  work  :  the  little  Church  now  numbered  its 
thousands  ;  humanly  speaking,  however,  it  was  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  if  it  encountered  any  great 
shock,  there  was  still  danger  that  the  faim  of 
Jesus  might  be  trampled  out,  before  it  had  taken 
permanent  root  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men. 
Such  a  shock  threatened  the  little  community  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  its  life.  A  new  state  of  things 
had  come  into  existence  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
Holy  Land  ;  instead  of  a  stem,  law-loving,  but 
indifferent  and  scornful  Roman  governor,  a  prince 
of  the  great  Herodian  house,  through  the  friend- 
ship of  the  reigninp;  Cresar,  ruled  with  the  title  of 
king  over  a  dominion  comprising  most  of  the.  old 
territories  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Herod  Agrippa*s 
policy  led  him  in  all  ways  to  court  the  Jewish 
hierarchy.  To  please  these  men  and  the  party  in 
the  state  which  followed  their  lead.  King  Herod 
arrested  and  scourged  (for  this  is  doubtless  the 
meaning  of  ver.  I  of  this  chapter)  certain  nameless 
but  prominent  members  of  the  Christian  sect ;  he 
then,  pleased  with  the  popularity  his  cruel  policy 
won  him  among  that  party  whose  affections  he 
longed  to  conciliate,  arrested  and  judicially 
murdered  one  of  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
new  sect,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  one  of  the 
famous  three  whom  the  great  Master  had  chosen 
as  His  closest  and  dearest  friends.  This  arrest 
and  execution  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment 
of  Peter,  whose  death  was  also  resolved  upon. 
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Now  Peter  was  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
Christians.  Peter,  the  martyred  James,  and 
perhaps  John  (who,  however,  in  these  first  years 
of  Christian  history  is  comparatively  little  spoken 
of),  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  sect, 
as  the  chosen  friends  of  the  Lord  ;  all  the  congre- 
gations seem  to  have  recognised  their  authority. 
But  James,  the  fiery  and  earnest  preacher,  with  a 
martyr's  patient  suflfering,  had  passed  to  his  rest, 
and  Peter  lay  in  Herod's  prison  waiting  death. 
When  he  was  gone,  to  ^*hom  would  the  Church 
have  looked  for  earthly  guidance  in  this  moment 
of  extreme  peril,  when  king  and  Sanhedrim  had 
determined  to  trample  out  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  Crucified  ? 

John  in  those  early  days  surely  was  unfit  to 
undertake  so  grave  a  charge ;  he  needed  those 
long  years  of  preparation,  of  study,  and  of  thought 
which  moulded  him  into  the  great  master  of  the 
theology  of  Christendom.  His  retiring,  contem- 
plative nature  would  never  have  fitted  him  to  be 
the  bold,  wise  leader  in  those  terrible  hours  when 
Herod  and  the  Sanhedrim  stretched  forth  their 
hands  to  vex  the  Church. 

James,^who  presided  over  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  ;  and  Stephen,  whose 
great  gifts  seemed  at  first  to  mark  him  out  as  a 

frominent  leader,  years  ago  had  'fallen  asleep.' 
t  was  truly  a  time  of  awful  peril  for  the  little 
Church,  a  peril  the  congregations  were  well  aware 
of;  so  night  and  day  prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing  to  God  for  the  safety  of  their  loved  and 
honoured  teacher.  Had  Peter  died  then,  they 
would  indeed  have  been  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
And  Peter,  when  the  angel  left  him  alone  and 
free  in  the  street  of  Jerusalem,  at  once  recognised 
with  loving  gratitude  whence  came  his  great 
deliverance,  the  answer  to  those  most  earnest 
prayers  :  '  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
His  angel.' 

Years  after,  when  the  old  man  Peter  had  done 
his  work,  when  others  had  succeeded  him  in  his 
office  of  guide  and  ruler  of  the  Church,  a  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  legend  tells  us  how  again  the  old 
man  Peter  lay  in  prison  at  Rome  waiting  a 
martyr's  death,  and  how  with  merely  human  aid 
he  escaped  ;  then  it  relates  :  As  he  went  along  the 
way  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  he  met  his  Lord 

1  The  strong  Judaistic  tendencies  besides  of  this  saintly 
and  ascetic  (so  called)  '  brother  of  the  Lord,'  were  an  eflfec. 
ttial  bar  to  his  exercising  any  widespread  influence  in  the 
rapidly-developing  churoti. 


bearing  a  cross  ;  Peter  asked  Him,  *  Domine,  qv> 
vadis?  (*Lord,  whither  goest  Tbou?')  Jesos 
answered,  '  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  afr^;' 
and  the  old  man,  we  read,  saw  quickly  the 
meaning  of  the  Master's  words.  This  tiwu  he 
would  serve  the  cause  of  Jesus  better  by  remain- 
ing in  prison,  and  by  bravely  dying  for  His  name. 
This  most  touching  '  memory  '  of  Peter  no  doubt 
possesses  a  groundwork  of  truth,  and,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  account  in  the  'Acts*  of  the 
miraculous  escape  from  Herod's  prison,  teaches 
a  lesson  which  many  of  God's  true  martyrs  have 
not  been  slow  to  learn.  How  guarded  must  His 
servants  be  before  they  accept  deliverance  from 
any  bitter  suffering,  or  freedom  from  any  hard 
and  painful  work  which  may  glorify  their  Master  I 

Before  they  accept  the  deliverance  or  the 
freedom,  they  must  be  sure  it  is  an  an^eTs  kcnd 
which  withdraws  from  the  lips  thecupofsuflering, 
— the  cup  they  should  remember  their  Redeemer 
drank  from  without  shrinking. 

The  details  of  this  angers  visit  are  strangely 
circumstantial.    Everything  is  told  us,  even  Peter's 
feelings  in  the  matter.     At  first,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  street  and  free,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  he  were  dreaming,  but  as  he  stood  and 
thought  over  each  circumstance, — how  he  was 
awakened  by  the  touch  of  a  bright-shining  one ; 
how  the  radiant  visitor  spoke  to  him  calmly  and 
without  haste,  and  as  it  were  handed  to  him  his 
girdle,  his  sandals,  and  his  cloak  ;  how  the  chains 
which  linked  him  to  the  two  sleeping  guards  were 
snapped  noiselosly  asunder ;   how   they   passed 
through  the  corridors  of  the  prison,  through  doors 
and  gates  which  opened  silently  before  them,  till 
he  found  himself  alone  in  the  deep  dawn  of  the 
cold  spring  morning  in  the  silent  streets  of  the 
sleeping  city, — then  the  conviction  came  upon  him 
that  all  this  was  no  dream,  but  that  God  had 
indeed  sent  His  angel,  and  had  delivered  him  from 
prison  and  from  death. 

All  rationalistic  explanations  of  the  angel's  visit 
are  obliged  to  supply  new  matter,  such  as  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  sleeping  draught  given  to  the 
guards,  etc.,  and  with  all  these  additions  utterly 
fail  to  account  for  the  miraculous  occurrence. 
Renan  {Lfs  Apdtres,  cap.  xiv.),  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  writers  of  this  cheerless  and  unhappy 
school,  frankly  tells  us  that  the  narrative  of  the 
*  Acts '  here  [est  tellement  vif  et  jusU)  *  is  so  life- 
like and  so  just  that  it  is  diffrcult  to  find  any 
place  in  it  for  legendary  elaboration.* 


Chapter   XIIL 
T/ie  Churclis  Foreign  Missions. 

1  XTOW  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at  '^  Antioch'  cer-  l^^^^t  »l*^ 
JL  \  tain*  *  prophets  and  teachers;  as  ^Barnabas,  and  ^'^^^j;  ?J» 
Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  'Lucius  of  -^Cyrene,  and  [gL'I'^^'s^'' 
Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with '  ^  Herod  the  tetrarch,  ^ch"i  w"*  Jl 

2  and  *  Saul.     As  they  '  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  *  fasted,  the  r^!";!!^; 

ySee  Mat.  xxvii.  3a.  g  See  I.ii.  iii.  1.  h  Ch.  xit.  25  i  Sec  Lu.  i.  23.  k  ^^ce  M:«t.  xvii.  »i. 


*  Better  rendered,  *Now  there  were  in  Antioclvin  the  church  which  was  there.' 

•  The  older  authorities  omit  *cerUin.'  *  was  the  foster-brother  of 
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Holy  Ghost*  said,  'Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  /roolLi; 

3  work  ""whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And  when  they  had  ScediJixs. 
*  fasted  and  *  prayed,  and  *  laid  tAeir  hands  on  them,  "  they  sent    viu.  x^ 

4  t/iem  away.  So  they,  being  sent  forth  -^by  the  Holy  Ghost,*  '"38;  Rom.\ 
departed  unto  Seleucia  ;  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  ^Cyprus.    Jfi;  ?fim! 

5  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis,  they  preached  *  the  word  of    i.xV;Heb. 
God  '"in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews :  and  they  had.  also  '  John  »&**<*.  vi. 6. 

6  to*  tAeir  minister.     And  when  they  had  gone  through  the'  isle  /v«. a. 
unto  '  Paphos,  they  found  "  a  certain  sorcerer,*  ^  a  false  prophet,  '•See  wV. ;.  * 

7  a  Jew,  whose  name  was  Bar-jesus:  Which  was  with  the  de-  'Ver.  13.  so 
puty'  of  tlie  country^^  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man;"  who  ^vS*^**"'"' 
called  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  ^^'^' ... 

'  00  en.  viii.  9. 

8  God.  But  Ely  mas  the  sorcerer*  (for  so  is  his  name  by  inter-  if*';**^^*^ 
pretation)  "^withstood  them,  seeking  to  turn  away  the  deputy*  ^'Jl-J; ^^a/: 

9  from  the  faith.     Then  Saul,  (who  also  is  called  Paul,)  ^ filled    ^^^^'X/: 

10  with  the  Holy  Ghost,*  '  set  his  eyes  "  on  him.  And  said,  O  full  *  j*'i^  // 
of  all  subtilty  and  all  ^  mischief,  *  tliou  child  of  the  devil,  tliou  ^l^'^ 
enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  ^pervert  the«,ve»8.\i9; 

11  ''right  ways  of  the  Lord  }  And  now  behold,  'the  hand  of  the  &dh.%^H. 
Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  x"Tiin.  m.  a. 
•^  for  a  season.     And  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a  mist  and    xi^' 

a  darkness  ;  and  he  went  about  seeking  ^ some  to  lead  him  by  «SceLu.iva<>. 

12  the  hand.      Then  the  deputy,*  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  '*i4(Gk.). 
believed,  being  *  astonished  at  the  doctrine  "  of  the  Lord.  xiij.  3s 

13  Now  when  'Paul  and  his  company  loosed  **  from  *  Paphos,    sover.'s 
they  came  to  '  Perga  in  Pamphylia:   and  '"John  "departing    Lu.xxiu. ». 

14  from  them  returned  '^  to  Jerusalem.  But  when  they  departed  **  L^^'c*  ^^ 
from   '  Perga,  they  came  to  ^Antioch  in  ^Pisidia,  and  went    ▼•^•. 

J  L<11»  IV.  13, 

15  ''into  the  synagogue  'on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.  And  ^Soch. ix.8, 
after  the  reading  of  '  the  law  and  "the  prophets,  ''the  rulers  of  *^.^  ^ 
the  synagogue  sent  unto  them,  saying,  Ye  men  and^^  brethren,  *J»  ^"•*^- 
if  ye  have  any  "'word  of  "^exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on.  'ih. xxJI'm 

16  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  ^beckoning  with  his  hand,  said,  uvl^^ 

17  Men  of  Israel,  and  *  ye  that  fear  God,  give  audience.     ''The  '^Vxi'v.35. 
God  of  this  people  of*'  Israel  *  chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  "IJs^ch^xv  38. 
the  people  ^  when  they  dwelt  as  strangers  "  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  f  ch.'  Sv.  xo, 

18  and  ^with  a  high  arm  brought  he  them  out  of  it.     And  about    ui.'x'(JS*a» 

ch.  xi.  26,  etc.).  y  Ch.  xiv.  24,     ^  rCh.  ix.  ao,  xviL  2,  xo,  X7,  xviii.  4.  X9,  xix  8.    So  ver.  5  ;  ch,  xiv.  x. 

s  Ch.  ix.  30,  xvii.  2,  10, 17,  xviit.  4,  19,  xix.  8.  So  ver.  5 ;  ch.  xiv.  x,  xvi.  i^.  /  Ch.  xv.  ax.  u  Lu.  iv  17  ;  ver.  97. 
V  See  Mk. V.23.  v>  Heb.  xiii.  aa.  x  Heb.  xiii.  aa;  Rom.  xii.  8  ;  t  Cor.  xiv.  3 ;  x  Thes.  ii.  3 ;  x  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  neb.  xii.  5. 
y  Sec  ch.  x'li.  17.  z  Ver.  a6  ;  ch.  x  a,  aa,  35.    Cp.  vers.  4a,  ^^.  a  See  Is  xxix.  23. 

^Deut.  vii.  6-8.  c  Ex.  i..i,  7,  la;  Ps.  cv.  23,  34.    So  ch.  vii.  X7.  </Deut.  vii.  6-8;  Elx.  xiii.  14,  x6. 

*  or  *  the  Holy  Spirit.'  *  or  'declared.*  *  for  their  minister 

^  The  better  authorities  insert  *  whole '  before  *  isle.'    ®  ^r'  magician  or  Magian.* 

•  the  Proconsul  '®  omit  words  in  italicst  *  of  the  country.' 
"  a  man  of  intelligence                      '•  better y  'gazed  at  him  intensely.* 

^'  the  teaching  ^*  or  better y  *  havine  set  sail  from.' 

^*  or  better y  *  and  they  having  passed  through.*  ^*  omit '  Ye  men  and.' 

*'  omit  *  of  before  *  Israel.'  ^^  literally^  *in  their  sojourning.' 
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the  time  of  'forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners"   in  the  rE».xTi3s; 
IQ  wilderness.     And  when  -^he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the    shu.r^ 

20  land  of  Canaan,  ^  he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot**     And    <*.  Vu^'; 

.  Heb.  iii  9, 

after  that  *  he  gave  unto  tliem  judges  about  the  space  of  *  four    57.      . 

21  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  *  Samuel  the  prophet."  And  ScePs^xiir. 
afterward  ^  they  desired  a  king : "  and  **  God  gave  unto  them  r  J»fc-  «v 
Saul  the  son  of  Cis,  *a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the    Pfci^ypj- 

22  Space  of  io^Xy  years.     And  ''when  he  had  removed   him,   ^he  ^"»^**^jj^  , 
raised  up  unto  them  David  to  be  their  king;  to  whom  also  he  ,-§1;^^^ 
gave  testimony,  and  said,  ^  I  have  found  David  the  J£?»  oi  ]gss^,  ktiJei.m. 
''a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will.  ^J^^^,^ 

23  'Of  this   man's   seed   hath    God   according   'to  his   promise  *,'^^*J[;''* 

24  raised  "unto  Israel  "  a  Saviour,  Jesus :  When  *'John  had  first    2i.^^p, 
preached  before  his  "'coming  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  yf^S^!^'* 

25  the  people  of  Israel.  And  as  John  "^fulfilled**  his  course,  he  1^^,%^ 
said,  ^  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he.  But  behold,  ^P?^itr 
there  cometh  one  after  me,  whose  shoes  of  his  feet"  I  am  not  r  Seed  from 

26  worthy  to  loose.  Men  and^^  brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  I^^'^&'SIf 
Abraham,  and  'whosoever  among  you  feareth"  God,  *to  you  ^sl^tiat.ii. 

27  is  *the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.     For  they  that  dwell  at     ii***s^'lii. 
Jerusalem,  and  ^  their  rulers,  "^  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor    w^^a,  ^ 
yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  '  which  are  read  every  sabbath    ch.  v.  31. ' 

28  day,   they   have  -^fulfilled    them  in    condemning  ///;;/.      And    ch. L22. 
^though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  yet  desired  they    »v  »»oihe 

2Q  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.     And  when  *  they  had  fulfilled  jrS0ch.xx.a4; 

.  'a  Tun.  IV.  7. 

all  that  was  written  of  him,  '  they  took  ///;//  down  from  *  the  J' So  Jo.  i  ao» 
^O  tree,  and  laid  ///;;/  in  a  sepulchre.     But  '  God  raised  him  from     *?»^-  '^  "• 

*^  '  *^  *  Ver.  16. 

31  the  dead  :  And  '^he  was  seen  *®  many  days  of  them  which  *came  "f^^^"^!^ 
up  with  him  ''from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are"  his  ^wit-  ^^i;!i'. 

32  nesses  unto  the  people.     And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  ciS**jilm^i. 

33  how  that  ^the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  ^'^  <=*»•"»• 
hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  y-^L^'^i?^ 
'raised  up  Jesus  again  ;'°  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second    «vi.^,*^^, 
psalm,**  ''Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I   begotten  thee.    ^p*'^^»»"- 

r  Mat.  xxviL  aa,  33  ;  Mk.  xv.  13,  i^ ;  Lu.  xxiii.  31-23.  k  Lu.  xviii.  31,  xxiv.  44 ;  Jo,  xix.  a8, 30,  36,  37. 

s  Mat  xxvii.  59,  60 ;  Mk.  xv.  46  ;  Lu.  xxiii.  53  ;  Jo.  xix.  38,  41,  4a.  k  See  ch.  v.  30.  /  Mat.  xxviii.  6.     So  vent. 

33.  34.    See  en.  ii.  34.        m  See  ch.  i.  3.         n  See  Lu.  li.  4.  o  Ch.  i.  ti,  ii.  7.  p  Ch.  x  41.     See  Lu.  xxiv.  48. 

q  Ps.  cxxxii.  xi.    See  Lu.  i.  3?.    Cp.  ver.  32  ;  ch.  xxvi.  6.    So  Rom.  iv.  13,  xv.  8  ;  Gal.  iiu  16.    See  Gen.  xii.  3. 
r  Cited  from  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  also  in  Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5. 


*•  The  ancient  authorities  are  nearly  equally  balanced  here^  some  reading  as 
above,  *  suffered  he  their  manners,'  others,  *  bare  them '  {or  cared  for  them),  (as 
a  man  doth  bare  {or  care  for)  his  son). 

*•  The  ancient  authorities  read,  *  he  gave  their  land  as  an  heritage.' 
**  The  text  of  the  ancient  authorities  here  is  as  follows :  *  about  the  period  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  after  this  he  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel 
the  prophet.'  **  they  requested  a  king 

•'  The  ancient  authorities  read  here  y  'brought  to  IsraeL' 
•*  better,  *  was  in  the  act  of  fulfilling.*         **  better,  *  the  shoes  of  whose  feet' 
**  omit  *  men  and.*  *'  Those  among  you  who  **  during  many  days 

*•  The  older  authorities  insert  *  now '  before  *  his  witnesses.'      ^°  omit '  again.' 
"  Many  of  the  Fathers  read  here,  *  in  the  first  Psalm.' 
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34  And  as  concerning  that  he  '  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  now  *Ve».  35.  A 
no  more  'to  return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  /Stedfrom 

35  give  you  'the  sure  mercies  of  David."  Wherefore"  he  saith  «rCiicdfroin 
also  in  another  psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One    So'ch.  iL?>, 

36  to  see  corruption.'*     For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  vs^ch.«.a7. 

_  tv  2  Sam.  Til.  19; 

generation  by    the  will  of  God,'*  ^  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  '  laid    l^'^p"-'**- 

37  unto  his  fathers,  and  '  saw  corruption  :  But  he,  whom  God  raised    ^'^  ^• 

38  again,**  saw  no  corruption.  -^Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  •'/neSJid** 
men  and*''  brethren,  that  'through  this  man  is  preached  unto    cJi'i^jj^^o 

39  you  the  "*  forgiveness  of  sins :  And  *  by  him  all  that  believe  are  ^^ ..  ^^ 
^justified  from  all  things,  ^from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  'fSJ%*.  so 

40  by  the  law  of  Moses.     Beware  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon    ^^kjfjjtZ 

41  you,  which  is  spoken  of  in  '  the  prophets :  -^  Behold,  ^^  despisers,  «  s^d».T.3i. 
and  wonder,  and  perish:  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  *RSJl.!*iu'^ 
work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man"  declare  ^Lu-xiiSif; 
it  unto  you.  Rom.  u.  13. 

42  And  when  the  Jews  "  were  gone  out  of  the  synagogue,  ^  the    vui  ^ 
Gentiles  *'  besought  that  these  words  might  be  preached  to  them  '  jo.  X  J5. 

43  *the  next  sabbath.  Now  when  the  congregation"  was  broken  JJxv.'is. 
up,  many  of  the  Jews  and  'religious"  *  proselytes  followed  Hab.  i.'s!* 
Paul  and  Barnabas :  who,  speaking  to  them,  '  persuaded  them    xxic.  14. 

44  to  continue  in  '*the  grace  of  God.  And  the  next  sabbath  day  ^Cp!  ver;44* 
came  almost  the  whole  city  together*'  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  » ver.*  '50; 

,  ,  ch.  xvu.  4, 17 

45  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled  with  »»«*»«  gK- 
envy,**  and  spake  against  those  things  which  were  spoken  by  ^sSis^^'' 

46  Paul,  contradicting  and  ***  blaspheming.    Then  Paul  and  Barna-  ^^^5,'^^ 
bas  ^  waxed  bold,  and  said.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of    ^^^;^^  ^ 
God  should  ^  first  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  ^  seeing  ye  put  **2J;^;S?. 
it  from  you^*  and  judge  yourselves  *"  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,    J^l  ^J^S. 

47  lo,  '  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  T^iJ/a^l*,*;*' 
us,  saying,  *  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that    "peLV'/a/ 

48  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  ^cS^xJiu.  6; 
when  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were  glad,  and  *  glorified  the  \  p^ii.^' 
word  of  the  Lord  :  and  ^ as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal    ^±^rl\ck^ 

49  life   believed.      And  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published*'    jSdL"k"*^* 

« 5%ee  cfa.  iv.  39.    Cp.  Rom.  x.  30.  ^ Seech.  Hi  36.    So  ver.  36.  ^ See  Deut.  xxxij. 3t.    SoMat.  XXL43. 

r  See  Mat.  xxii.  8.  s  See  ch  xxviiL  a8.  /  Cited  from  Isa.  xlix  6.     So  Lu.  ii.  33.    See  Isa.  xlii.  o. 

«Cp.  3  Thcs.  i.  12.  fCp.  Jo.  i.  X3 ;  Rom.  ix.  33. 


*'  I  will  give  you  the  holy  and  sure  mercies  of  David  •*  for  this  cause 

**  mare  literally^  *  Thou  wilt  not  give  up  the  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.' 
'*  for  David,  after  having  in  his  own  generation  served  the  counsel  of  God 
•*  raised  up  [from  the  dead]  ;  omit  *  again.*  •'  omit  *  men  and.* 

**  though  one  should  declare  it  to  you 

'•  and  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  synagogue,  the  older  authorities  omitting 
'  the  Jews.' 
*®  they  besought,  older  authorities  omitting  *  Gentiles.' 
*^  the  synagogue         *•  devout         *•  more  literally, '  was  collected  together/ 
^*  better  rendered,  'eager  rivalry.' 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  'contradicting  and.' 
**  better  rendered,  *  ye  push  it  from  you.'  *'  was  published  abroad 
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50  throughout  all  the  region.    But  ^  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  ""^devout  ^^\S;^ 
.  and  -^honourable  women,  and  'the  chief  fnen  of  the  city,  and  ^^ 

"  raised  "  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled    ^  ^ 

51  them  out  of  their  coasts."     But  they  *  shook  off  the  dust  of  •~*"^'*- 

52  their  feet  *  against  them,  and  came  unto  "^  Iconium.     And  the  *^^'so 
disciples  were  filled  with  ''joy,  and  with  '  the  Holy  Ghost.** 


wer.  4> 

ZTU.  U. 

SoMLnr. 


aTiiB.in.11. 


b  Lu.  ix  5.   So  Mat.  x.  14  ;  Mk.  vi.  11 ;  I.u.  x.  i«.    Cp.  ch.  xviii.  d. 
d\  Thes.  i.  6.     So  Mat.  v.  12  ;  ch.  v.  41.     See  Jo.  xvi.  22. 


c  See  ch.  xit.  k 
^See  ch.  iL  4. 


48 


a  persecution 


*°  the  confines 


*«  or '  Holy  Spirit.' 


Ver.  I.  The  church  thatVBS  at  Antioch.     It 

was  a  grand  work  the  church  of  Antioch  was  about 
to  inaugurate,  but  a  work  which  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  proud 
Jerusalem  Temple  would  seem  very  strange  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  which  had  so  long  dwelt  in 
the  Hebrew  peoples,  and  which  bound  and  fettered 
the  first  Christian  fathers.  Conscious  of  this 
feeling  of  non-approval  with  which  so  many  Jewish 
Christians  would  view  the  Gentile  mission  work  of 
Antioch,  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts*  is  very  careful  to 
record  how  blessed  was  this  innovating  church  of 
Antioch,  how  strong  in  inspired  men,  1  he  eleventh 
chapter,  vers.  27,  28,  recounts  how  Agabus  and 
certain  prophets  from  Jerusalem  came  to  Antioch  ; 
but  in  this  solemn  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Gentile  missions,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
Divine  powers  and  gifts  which  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  Syrian  church,  and  the  vcr>'  names  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  these  inspired  men  are  given. 

Certain  prophets  and  teacners.  The  Church 
of  the  first  days  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles 
possessed  certain  supernatural  gifts;  we  6nd  in 
the  *  Acts  *  and  *  Epistles '  many  references  to 
these  powers.  In  a  well-known  passage  (i  Cor. 
xii.  8-1 1),  St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  gifts  at  some 
length  ;  they  certainly  existed  in  the  early  years 
which  succeeded  the  first  Pentecost.  The  exercise 
of  these  powers  by  a  few  gifted  persons  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  But  when  the  apostles 
and  the  first  generation  of  believers  had  passed 
away,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
had  been  surely  laid,  these  powers,  given  for  a 
certain  time  and  a  special  purpose,  seem  to  have 
ceased.  In  writings  later  than  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  mention  of  such  supernatural 
gifts  is  very  rare.  The  power  bestowed  on  men 
tor  a  certain  season  to  assist  in  working  out  a 
great  work,  may — after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles — have  lingered  a  brief  while  in  the  person 
of  some  old  and  honoured  brother,  once  the  com- 
panion or  pupil  of  John,  or  even  of  Paul ;  and  an 
exercise  of^the  old  gift  of  'prophecy*  or  of  *  heal- 
ing *  by  one  of  these  grey  and  time-worn  soldiers 
of  the  cause,  who  in  their  youth  sat  at  the  apostles* 
feet,  and  from  them  received  some  portion  of  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  those  rare  passages  in  early  Christian  writings 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  fading  splendour  of 
these  Divine  powers. 

The  *  prophets  *  and  *  teachers  *  here  spoken  of 
were  men  to  whom  the  power  was  at  times  given 
of  communicating  truths  connected  with  the  religion 
of  Jesus  under  a  Divine  inspiration,  and  occasion- 
ally of  predicting  future  events.  The  'prophets,* 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  more  gifted  order, 


were  all  teachers ;  bat  the  teacher  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  prophet  We  can  hardly  estimate  now  tlie 
extraordmary  influence  which  the  bominF  words 
and  the  wise  instructions  of  these  divinelj-mspired 
men  must  have  had  in  those  first  days  00  the  con- 
gregations of  Christians. 

mmahaa.  This  eminent  man  is  mentioned  fiist 
in  the  list  as  being  the  most  prominent  pemn 
among  the  Antioch  Christians.  One  of  the  fint 
members  of  the  little  band  of  belierers  who  were 
gathered  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  fiuth  by  his  generous  gift  to 
the  brethren  (Acts  iv.  36,  37).  After  the  death 
of  Stephen,  many  of  the  believers  were  scattered 
abroad ;  some  of  them  chose  Antioch  as  their 
home  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  Among  these  esiles 
Barnabas  occupied  a  leading  position.  The  wodc 
in  the  great  Syriac  capital  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  successful,  and  soon  a  large  and  increas- 
ing brotherhood  was  established  there. 

In  all  generous  and  devoted  work,  H^yff^f* 
was  ever  prominent.  He  it  was  who  induced  the 
older  apostles  first  to  look  kindly  on  the  Pharisee 
Saul  after  his  Conversion ;  he  it  was  who^  agun 
recognising  the  splendid  powers,  and  reading  well 
the  great  heart  of  Saul,  went  subsequ^Sy  to 
Tarsus,  and  having  sought  out,  induced  the  fntore 
a|x>stle  to  come  to  Antioch  to  help  him  in  his  wock 
there  ;  and  later  it  was  Barnabas  in  company  with 
this  same  Saul  who  carried  to  the  impoverished 
congregations  of  Jerusalem  the  offerings  of  the 
kindly  Antioch  church. 

No  one  in  the  early  Church  exercised  a  moie 
noble  influence  than  the  Cypriote  Barnabas;  no 
one  laboured  more  earnestly  or  more  successfully 
to  carry  out  his  Risen  Masters  plans.  As  a  Levite 
and  one  of  the  old  Jerusalem  brotherhood,  he  was 
especially  fitted  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
two  representative  churchesof  early  Christianity, — 
the  one  which  looked  backward  only,  and,  fondly 
holding  fast  to  a  noble  but  worn-out  tradition,  was 
reluctant  to  enlarge  its  borders  ;  the  other,  which 
looked  only  forwards,  and  forgetting  the  things 
which  were  behind,  kept  its  eye  fixed  on  the  vast 
Gentile  lands,  whose  fields  were  white  already  for 
harvest,  but  across  which  no  reaper  as  yet  had  ever 
passed.  If  Christian  history  has  scarcely  done 
justice  to  this  great  memory,  it  is  because  the 
name  of  Barnabas  was  overshadowed  by  one  far 
greater.  His  work  and  name  are  both  alike  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  greater  glory  which  surrounds 
the  name  and  work  of  Paul. 

Simeon  called  Niger.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  Simeon.  Some  have  conjectured  he  was  iden- 
tical with  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  who  carried 
the  cross  of  Christ  on  the  crucifixion  morning. 

Imoins  of  Gyrene.     It  is  possible  that  this  was 
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the  Lucius  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  his  kinsman 


(Rom. 


zi). 


:  told  heie  that  Manaen  was 
brought  up  with  Heiod  Anlipas  the  tetiarch,  who 
wai  at  this  time  an  exile  at  Lyons.  The  Greek  word 
translated  'brought  up  with,'  might  signify  eithei 
'  losler-brothcr  ■  or  'comrade.'  It  was  very  much 
the  practice  for  persons  of  ht^h  rank  to  associate 
other  children  with  their  own  in  their  studies  and 
pastimes.  This  Manaen  was  no  doubt  a  person 
of  considerable  position  and  tank  at  Antioch. 
Ewald  remarks  that  it  is  evident  that  men  and 
women  of  the  highei  orders  joined  the  ranks  of 
Christians  in  Palestine  in  veiy  early  days,  as 


see  from  the  example  of  this 
Jornn.  (Luke  vBi.  j). 

Sanl.  Mentioned  last,  because  ni 
this  lime  he  occupied  a  position 
Church  than  the  other  prophets 
mentioned  here. 

Ver.  a.  As  they  minictered  to  tl 


and  also  of 


(iwted.     That  is,  while  the  solemn  service  of  the 

Church  was  going  on,  came  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
to  one,  doubtless,  of  the  prophets  then  present. 
The  word  translated  '  as  thqr  ministered '  was  the 
generalword  used  iotheOld  Testament  for 'priestly 
service,'  The  writer  of  the  'Acts'  here  uses  it  (o 
express  generally  the  Christian  divine  service,  in- 
cluding prayer,  the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalnu, 
the  otface  of  preaching,  the  whole  crowned  by  the 
solemn  partakii^  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  Is  not 
certain  if  this  was  the  ordinary  service  of  (he 
Aniioch  church  which  the  Christians  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  first  day  of  the  vreek,  or  if  it 
was  a  special  solemn  gathering,  called  ti^lhcr  in 
consequence  of  some  intimation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
10  one  of  the  inspired  prophets,  that  a  voice  would 
come  from  God  to  the  congrq;alion.  The  laller  is 
probably  the  case,  as  we  read  'they  fasted,'  no 
doubt  in  preparation  for  the  hour  when  they  looked 
for  the  revelation. 

ThB  Holy  ahoat  nld.  Separate  me  Bamabai 


And  Saul  for  the  work  wherennto  I  have  called 
them.  Chrysoslom  writes  on  these  words  :  '  Mere 
we  may  sec  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  The  prophets  were  ministering  to  the 
Ij3rd.  He  does  not  say.  Separate  Barnabas  and 
Saul  to  the  rx>r(i,  but  to  Aft  for  the  ministry  to 
which  /have  callwl  them,  showing  that  He  is  co- 
equal  with  God.' 

Ver.  3,  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  laid  theli  hand!  on  thent.  This  their  final 
consecration  look  place  on  another  occasion. 
Ewald  su^csts  it  was  performed  at  one  of  the 
usual  public  assemblies  held  always  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

This  simple  ccremoiiy  of  ordination  was  well 
known  in  the  sloiy  of^  Israel ;  the  disciples  of 
Antioch,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands 
on  the  heads  of  the  chosen  two,  and  sent  them 
forth  to  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
called  them. 


This  act  Bl  Antioch  in  the  year  45  was  the 
solemn  ordination  of  Taul  and  Barnabas  to  the 
aposlleship.  £e/i>re  this  public  ceremony,  we  find 
them  placed  among  the  '  prophets '  and  '  teachers  * 
of  the  Church  ;  after,  they  were  known  as  apostles 
(Acts  xiv.  4  and  14).  They  ranked  then  with  the 
original  Twelve  who  had  been  chosen  by  Christ  j 
so  I'aul  writes  to  the  Corinthian  church  'how  he 
was  not  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles.' 
Ilarnabas  for  years  had  held  a  prominent  position 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  was  the  moet 
distinguished  of  the  Antioch  prophets  and  teachers ; 
and  Paul,  who  had  been  called  by  the  Lord  Him< 
self,  had  seen  visions  and  had  received  revelations. 
These  two  were  specially  designated  to  the  Antioch 
Christians  by  the  Holy  SpinI,  to  be  set  apart  for 
a  peculiar  work  ;  and  the  Antioch  church,  follow- 
ing out  the  Divine  command,  publicly  ordained 
them  to  the  apostleship  by  the  solemn  and  ancieDl 
ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands. 
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[CBJtf.  XIII. 
>  Sym  md  ktbM 


It  WM  ihe   firal   attempt  hnw  much  of  it  wxs  due   t 

(tf  the  two  missionary  apostles,  and  no  doubt  it  influences  {Sat.  iiL  62). 

wu  an  anxious  question  wilh  them  ukil/Ur  they  Ftoa   thanoa    UiaT'   aailad    to   Oj^vm. 

•hould  fiist   bend   Iheir  steps,  into  which  of  the  beautiful  islind  was   ooljr  a  few  bonn*  sul  ben 

bles  of  the  Gentiles   they  ihould    first    bear  the ' ,.-..- 


message  of  Ihe  Rcilcemcr,  Cypnu  was  chosen, 
for  il  was  Ihe  fjtherland  of  Bamabus,  who  looked 
for  at  least  a  kindly  reception  and  ■  welcome 
among  his  connections  and  family ;  at  all  events, 
they  would  nol  be  quile  friendless,  these  two  soli- 
tary men,  at  the  first  stage  of  Ihcit  dangerous 
mission  journey. 

Unto  Selend*^  This  was  the  port  of  Aniioch, 
tome  fifteen  miles  from  the  cily  ;  it  was  built  and 
itiongly  fortified  by  Seleucus  Nicator  alxiul  345 
vein  before  this  time.  This  sovereign  is  said  to 
nave  built  sixteen  Antiochs  and  nine  Seleucias. 
This  ciljr  and  harbour,  to  distinguish  it.  was  called 
'Scleucia  on  the  sea.'  Il  was  from  this  port  of 
the  luxurious  and  wicked  Antioch  that  used  to 
Mil  year  by  year,  to  Rome  and  Italy,  that  swarm 
of  miserable  and  degraded  beinf^  Juvenal  tells  us 
of,  when  he  writes  <rf  Ihe  corraptioa  of  Rome,  and 


being  distant    aboiU    fbrtj-e^l  mDa 

from  the  Syrian  coast.     Cjrpnu  i*  150  mileila^ 

;  pari  of  the  isluid  50  milet  in  breadtk 


[he  wave  of  Saracen  conquest  reached  it 
in  the  ninth  century ;  the  Cmsaden  Fstored  it  to 
Cbiistendom  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
subseiiucntly  became  part  of  the  tcrriloriei  of 
Venice.  The  Ottoman  Turks  conquered  it  in  the 
sixteenth  cenluiy,  since  which  period  it  has  fomKd 
part  of  their  dominiooa.  At  Ihe  lime  of  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Jews,  it  is  nid, 
constituted  one-half  of  the  population  ;  tliii  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  reasons  which  weired  with  the 
missionaiT  apostles  when  they  chose  it  as  Ihe  firA 
scene  of  their  labours  (see  also  notes  on  iL  19,  lo). 
Vet.  5.  At  SalunliL     At  this  time  Salamis  wai 


the  chief  mercantile  city  of  the  island  ;  very  many 
of  the  inhabitants  here  were  Jews.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan  it  was  desolated  in  a  terrible 
revolt  of  the  Cyprian  Jews ;  the  tcvoli  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  island. 

They  hiwl  also  Jolui  to  tbaii  tnloiitci'.  Among 
other  duties  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  Mark, 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  was  of  course  included 
the  important  oSce  of  baptiiing  most  if  not  all  the 
converts.  This  rite  was  seldom  administered  by 
an  apostle,  as  we  see  from  I  Cor.  i.  14  ;  see,  too. 
Acts  X.  4S. 

Ver.  6.  Unto  Fftphoi.  Satamis  was  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cyprus,  Piphos  at  the  western. 
The  apostles  had  thus  passed  through  Ihe  whole 
len^h  of  the  island.  New  Paphoa  was  then  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  ;  it  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Old  Paphos,  where 
the  famous  temple  of  Venus  stood. 

Thsy  found  a  oertain  aoToerer,  afklae  prophet, 
ft  Jew.  On  the  presence  of  this  Jew,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  magician,  wilh  the  Roman  governor 
ofCyprus,  Howion{iV.  Paul,  chap,  v.]  writes:  'All 


the  Greek  and  Latin  literaluie  of  Ibe  empire,  from 
Horace  to  I.ucian,  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  pre- 
valent credulity  of  Ibis  sceptical  period.  .  .  .  The 
faith  of  educated  Romans  was  utterly  gone.  We 
can  hardly  wonder  when  the  East  was  thrown  open 
— the  land  of  mystery,  the  cradle  of  the  CMtllest 
religions — that  the  imagination  both  of  ike  popu- 
lace and  Ihe  aristocracy  of  Rome  became  hiUUicatlj 
exciled,  and  that  they  greedily  welcomed  the  most 
absurd  and  d^rading  superstitions.  Not  only  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire  crowded  with  hungry 
Greeks,  but  Syrian  fortune-tellers  flocked  into  all 
the  haunts  of  public  amusemenL  Athens  and 
Corinth  did  nut  now  contribute  the  greatest  or  the 
worst  part  of  the  dregs  of  Rome,  but,  to  adopt 
Juvenal's  words,  "The  (Syrian)  Otonte*  itself 
Bowed  into  the  Tiber."  .  .  .  Every  part  of  the 
East  contributed  its  share  to  the  general  sinxisti- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  more  remote  districts  at  Aaia 
Minor  sent  her  music  and  her  medicines,  Chaldea 
her  Babylonian  numbers  and  her  mathematical 
calculations,  To  these  ...  we  niut  add 
one    mote   Asiatic    nation,    Ihe    nation   <^   Ihr 
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Israelites.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  b^gar-woman  was 
the  gipsy  of  ihe  first  cenlmy,  shivering  and  crowd- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  Ihe  city,  and  telling  fortunes, 
as  Ezekielofold  said,  "  for  handfulsof  bailey  and 
pieces  of  bread."  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the  women 
of  Rome  drawn  aside  into  this  varied  fanalicisin, 
but  the  eminent  men  of  the  declining  republic  and 
Ihe  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  early  empire  were 
lainted  and  enslaved  by  Ihe  same  superstitions. 
The  great  Maiius  had  in  his  camp  a  Syrian,  pro- 
bably a  Jewish  prophetess,  by  whose  divinations 
he  regulated  the  progress  of  his  campaTgns.  .  .  . 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cscsar,  at  the  close  of  the 
republic,  when  their  oracles  were  silent,  sought 
■Qforaiation  from  Oriental  aslroiogy.  No  picture 
in  the  great  Latin  satirist  (Juvenal)  is  more  power- 
fully drawn  than  that  in  which  he  shows  us  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  sitting  on  the  rock  of  Capri  with 
bi>  flock  of  Chaldeans  round  him.' 

Ver.  7-  The  deputy  of  the  conntry.  The  word 
Tendered  '  deputy  '  is  the  Greek  term  for  the  Lalin 
'procoasul.'  In  the  Roman  empire  there  were 
two  classes  of  provmcial  governments.  The  one 
class  was  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and 
people.  In  these  senatorial  provinces  the  presence 
of  an  aimed  force  was  not  supposed  to  be  needed 
to  ensure  a  peaceful  administration.  The  rulers 
of  these  peaceful  provinces  were  termed  procon- 
suls ;  ihey  carried  with  Ihem  into  their  govern- 


ensigns  of  a  consul,  the  liclors  and  the 

fasces.  These  held  office  at  first  only  for  a  year, 
but  this  restriction  was  after  a  time  relaxed,  and 
these  governors  remained  live  years,  or  longer,  in 
office.     Such  a  province  was  Cyprus. 

The  other  class  of  provinces — less  peaceful,  as 
it  was  supposed,  needing  the  presence  of  a.  military 
force  to  preserve  order  —  were  governed  by  a 
military  officer  styled  a  '  proprietor  '  or  '  legalus,' 
appointed  by  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.  Syria  was  a  province  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  sub  -  districts  of  these  'imperial' 
frovinces  weie  under  the  cha^e  of  procurators, 
udea,  at  the  time  of  the  cruciHxioo  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  these, 
the  proairator  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  commanding 
officer  was  the  legatus  of  Syria. 

SergiuB  Paulas.  Nothing  certain  is  known  ot 
this  Roman  official,  Renan  (i/.  Paul,  chap,  i.) 
au^ests  that  he  may  fairly  be  identified  with  the 
naturalist  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

A  pmdent  man— better  rendered  a  '  man  of 
understanding.'  I'he  proconsul  was  one  of  those 
many  high-class  Romans  of  that  period,  who, 
finding  no  satisfaction  in  Ihe  strange,  fantastic 
system  of  idolatry  at  Rome  and  the  East,  sought 
for  a  nobler  failh,  II  was  this  restless,  uneasy 
spirit  which  led  Sergius  Paulus,  while  seeking 
troth,  to  make  a  friend  of  the  wandering  Magian 
Elymas,  who  professed  to  be  a  Jew— one  of  that 


strange  nation  which  claimed  for  ages  Ihe  title  ol 
the  exclusive  servants  of  the  one  true  God. 

Ver.  8.  But  ElymM  the  Borcarer  rfor  h>  ii  hit 
name  by  iateipretatiOD).  Elymas  is  an  Arabic 
word  which  means  the  '  wise,'  the  '  Magian,'  or 
'magician.'  It  was  evidently  self-interest  whkh 
induced  the  vagrant  Jew  to  depreciate  the  strai^^ei 
missionaries  in  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul.  They, 
he  saw,  were  in  earnest ;  and  he  feared  with 
reason,  if  his  pnlron  listened  to  them,  his  chances 
of  further  ^in  in  Cypriis  were  gone. 

Ver.  g.  Then  Saiil  (who  also  is  caUed  Faol). 
This  abrupt  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts' 
is  Ihe  only  explanation  given  of  a  change  in  the 
great  apostle's  name.  Be/on  the  visit  to  the  coast 
of  the  governor  of  Cypr\is  he  is  always  called 
Saul ;  ajltr  the  visit  to  Cyprus  he  is  ever  spoken 
of  as  Paul.  By  this  name  in  all  his  epistles  he 
speaks  of  himself;  b^  this  name  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  Council  write  of  him  in  their  letters  to 
Ihe  Gentile  churches  (Acts  xv.  35] ;  by  this  name 
Peter  years  aflei  speaks  of  him,  calling  him  'his 
beloved  brother  Paul '  {1  Pel.  iii.  15).  The  ques- 
tion arises.  Whence  came  this  second  tiame? 
Two  distinct  classes  of  explanation  have  been 
suggested  :  {a)  He  received  the  name  of  Paul  vk 
this  time  in  Cyprus,  and  in  some  way  or  other  the 
name  is  connected  with  his  friend  and  convert,  the 
Roman  Sergius  Paulus.  Either  the  grateful  pro- 
Consul,  finding  the  Christian  missionaries,  from 
whom  he  had  Teanied  the  way  of  salvation,  would 
receive  no  recompense  or  reward,  persuaded  the 
more  prominent  of  Ihe  two  to  exchange  his  Jewish 
for  his  own  illustrious  Gentile  appellalion,  as  a 
memorial  of  what  he  had  received  from  them,  or 
his  friends  gave  him  the  name  in  memory  of  the 
work  done  in  Cyprus.  (^)  Saul  possessed  the 
Gentile  name  of  Paul  even  before  he  was  a 
Christian.  This  adoption  of  a  Gentile  name  in 
addition  to  the  original  Hebrew  name  was  a 
practice  well  known  among  the  Jews.  Thus  we 
lind  Belteshanar  —  Daniel ;  Esther  —  Hadassah  ; 
Simon  —  Peter,  in  the  present  chapter  Simeon 
—Niger;  John  —  Mark ;  so  in  the  case  ot 
the  Jew  of  Tarsus,  Saut— Paulus  :  '  Saul,  who 
also  is  called  Paul.'  Paul,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  Hellenistic  Jew  and  also  a 
Roman  citlren,  and  as  such  very  probably, 
indeed,  possessed  two  names — the  one  Hebrew, 
the  other  Latin.  On  the  whole,  Ihe  second  ex- 
planation seems  the  more  protiable  account  of 
the  two  names  of  the  Gentile  apostle.  From  this 
time  onward  the  Roman  name  '  Paul '  is  only  made 
use  of.  Hithertothelife  of  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus 
had  been  spent  almost  exclusively  among  ^tuu; 
from  hencetonh  his  life  and  work  lay  among  the 
Gentile  subjects  of  Rome,  who  would  know  and 
'    ■'  ■'       inly    as     'Paul   of 


speak   of   the   great   apostle 
Tarsus." 


Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on 

Mm.  From  the  narrative  it  is  clear  that  the  Jewish 
teachers — the  true  and  the  false— met  together  in 
the  presence  oi  the  Roman  governor,  who,  in  the 
end,  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  and  power 
of  Paul.  The  disputes  turned,  no  doubt,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel 
respecting  the  coming  of  Messiah,  His  kingdom 

here,   1    ^  "     '  "  '     "    ' -      ""- 

Matrian  evid       ^  ^ 

prophecies,  perhaps  asserting  that 

of  the  dead  was  past  already,  as  did 

3 Tim. it  lS(seealM 


Ihe  false  teacher  alluded 
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Col.  ii.  8) ;  for  Paul,  in  ver.  lo,  recognises  in  his 
baminfi;  reproaches  Elymas*  power  and  ability — 
•  O  full  of  sublilty  and  all  mischief ' — and  charges 
him  with  endeavouring,  by  his  false  though  fair- 
seeming  teaching,  to  prevent  the  noble  Sergius 
Paulus  from  walking  in  the  ways  in  which  man 
should  walk  before  God.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  false  teaching,  the  restraints  to  evil  living, 
the  checks  to  a  selfish,  luxurious,  indulgent  life, 
which  a  belief  in  the  Messiah  of  Paul  always 
imposes,  were  removed  by  the  loose,  imperfect 
doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Ma^an. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Thou  shalt  be  blind.  M  iracles  of  punish- 
ment are  very  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  Peter 
and  Paul  each  once  at  least  worked  a  miracle  of 
wrath  in  the  name  of  their  Master, — Peter,  in  the 
case  of  Ananias  and  his  guilty  wife  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  Jewish  assembly ;  Paul,  before  the 
Roman  governor  of  Cyprus.  In  both  these 
instances  of  a  terrible  severity,  it  was  not  simple 
unbelief  which  was  punished,  but  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  in  the  one  case,  set  the  example 
of  religious  hypocrisy,  and  in  the  other  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  self-indulgent,  evil  life.  Elymas  was 
punbhed  for  a  deliberate  using  of  talents  and  power 
to  persuade  men  to  be  enemies  of  righteousness, 
and  haters  of  the  pure  life  loved  by  the  Lord. 

Not  seeing  the  snn  for  a  season.  Even  here 
the  punishment  might  be  only  of  temporary  dura- 
tion, the  gracious  purpose  being  to  awaken 
repentance  in  him,  as  well  to  show  the  Roman 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  preached  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  was  with  authority.  Gloag's 
remarks  here  on  the  miracle-power  of  the  apostles 
are  good :  *  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
apostles  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles 
at  pleasure,  but  only  when  they  felt  a  Divine  impulse 
urging  them  to  perform  one.  Paul  struck 
Elymas  with  blindness  because  he  felt  inspired  to 

e*rform  that  miracle ;  but  he  could  not  cure 
paphroditus  of  his  sickness,  or  remove  from 
himself  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  miraculous 
power  with  which  he  was  invested  was  not  under 
nis  own  control,  but  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  Him  who  bestowed  that  power.' 

Ver.  12.  Believed.  That  Sergius  Paulus  was 
baptized  is  the  natural  inference.  '  Believed  '  is 
the  ordinary  expression  used  in  the  early  Christian 
records  for  turning  to  the  l^rd  and  joining  the 
Church  (so  Acts  iv.  4,  xi.  21,  xix..  18).  The  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  is  another  instance  of  men  of 
high  rank  joinmg  the  Christian  brotherhood  in  very 
early  times  (see  note  on  ver.  i  of  this  chapter). 

Ver.  13.  Paul  and  his  company.  Paul  now 
was  evidently  the  leading  person  of  the  mission  ; 
he  and  Barnabas  had  exchanged  places  ;  the  dis- 
putation before  Sergius  Paulus,  and  the  miracle  of 
punishment  worked  on  the  Magian,  placed  Paul 
m  a  new  position.  The  ungrudging  spirit  of 
Barnabas  seems  at  once  to  have  conceded  the  first 
place  to  his  more  gifted  fellow- worker. 

Perga  in  Pampnylia.  Perga  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  almost  as  famous  for  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Diana  as  Mas  Ephesus.  For  some 
reasons  not  known  to  us,  the  apostles  stayed  but  a 
very  short  time  in  Perga  ;  on  their  return,  we  read 
in  Acts  xiv.  25  how  they  preached  the  word  there. 

The  flourishing  inland  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
such  as  Antioch  and  Iconium,  were  the  home  of 
many  Jews  ;  these,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  stem  exclusive  spirit,  appear  to  have 
drawn  into  their  synagogues  many  proselytes  and 


hearers.  Mixed  marriages  between  these  Jevs 
and  the  Gentile  natives  of  the  country  appear  not 
to  have  been  uncommon  (see  Acts  xvL  1-3). 
Paul,  whose  home  was  in  the  not  distant  Glicaa 
Tarsus,  and  who  had  recently  spent  two  or  more 
years  there,  was  of  coarse  acquainted  with  these 
mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  congregations,  and  con- 
sidered that  among  them  the  preaching  of  Jesosas 
Messiah  would  receive  a  welcome. 

And  John,  departing  tram  them,  xetoned  to 
JeroBalem.  It  is  not  told  us  why  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas  abandoned  the  work  here.  Some  soggert 
as  a  reason  for  his  desertion,  his  dislike  to  Paul's 
evident  intention  to  found  a  great  Gentile  Chinch; 
his  Jerusalem  training  and  associations  pieventiiis 
him  from  sympathising  with  a  policy  which  wooki 
place  the  Gentile  on  an  equality  with  the  Jew  io 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  more  probable 
reason  for  his  desertion  was,  that  he  shrank  from 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  mission.  See 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
John  Mark,  note  on  chap.  xv.  39. 

Ver.  14.  They  came  to  Antioch  in  Fiiidia. 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  one  of  the  many  Antiochs 
(see  note  on  ver.  4)  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
about  350  years  before  the  visit  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  a  Roman  colony  (on  the  meiming  of 
'  colony,*  see  note  on  chap.  xvL  I2>.  Vast  ruins 
of  the  once  celebrated  Pisidian  capital  were  iden- 
tified some  forty  years  ago  by  an  English  traveller. 

Ver.  16.  Men  of  Israel,  and  ye  mat  fear  God. 
*  Men  of  Israel,' — that  is,  the  Jews  and  proselytes 
worshipping  in  the  congregation.  'Tliose  that 
fear  God*  included  those  Gentile  natives  of 
Pisidia  and  strangers  who  had  given  up  idol- 
worship,  and  who  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel, 
without,  however,  being  circumcised.  They  are 
usually  termed  *  proselytes  of  the  gate.* 

raul^s  Sermon  in  the  Synagogue  of  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,  I7-4I* 

This  discourse  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions : 

(a)  1 7-22.  A  sketch  of  the  grand  old  story  of 
the  chosen  people  till  the  days  of 
David. 

(^)  23-37.  Paul  speaks  of  David's  great  de- 
scendant foreseen  by  the  prophets, 
and  points  out  how  all  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  in  the  crucified  descen- 
dant of  David,  Jesus.  He  tells  them, 
this  crucified  but  now  risen  Jesus 
is  their  promised  Messiah. 

{c)  38-41.  Everyone,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew, 
who  receives  this  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
may  find  in  Him  forgiveness  of  all 
sins. 

A  Rough  Paraphrase  of  PauVs  Antioch  Sermon, 
from  the  Abstract  or  Condensed  Report  given 
by  the  Compiler  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

The  preacher  began  with  a  short  sketch  of  the 
story  of  the  chosen  people,  lightly  touching  on 
some  of  its  grander  and  nobler  diapteis.  For 
instance,  he  told  them  how,  when  Israel  was  a 
stranger  in  Egypt,  God,  as  a  father  towards  a 
child,  watched  over  their  fortunes,  training  them 
to  a  higher  life,  and  raising  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He  told  them  how 
they  came  out  from  Egypt,  borne  up  by  the 
glorious  arm  of  the  Lord.     He  reminded  them  of 
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the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  spoke  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  of  Saul,  and  closed  the 
sketch  of  the  older  story  of  Israel  with  a  reference 
to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  and 
from  David  he  passed  at  once  to  David's  great 
Descendant,  whom  John  the  Baptist,  the  well- 
known  and  generally  •  acknowledged  prophet, 
saluted  as  Messiah. 

'This  Son  of  David  was  to  be  the  Great 
Deliverer,* — this  was  the  subject  of  the  second 
division  of  his  sermon  in  the  Antioch  synagogue. 
Surely  Israel,  argued  Paul,  ought  to  have  received 
Him,  for  His  Divine  mission  was  attested — 1st, 
by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  2d,  by  the 
strange  fulfilment  in  His  person  of  all  that  was 
written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  Messiah.  1  hen  he  told  the  Antioch  Jews  and 
Gentile  proselytes  that  to  ilicm  were  the  glad 
tidings  sent,  for  the  Jerusalem  Jews  in  their 
stubborn  self-will  had  rejected  Him  ;  and  this  sin 
of  theirs  was  not  lessened  because  through  them 
all  that  the  old  prophets  wrote  of  Messiah  had 
been  fulfilled.  They  should  have  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  high  and  lofty  things  prophesied  of 
Him  ;  and  knowing  well  what  was  foretold  con- 
cerning Messiah's  sufferings,  should  surely  have 
prevented  their  rulers  from  being  the  chief  actors 
in  His  humiliation  and  death. 

What  a  strange,  inconceivable  folly,  to  fall  into 
the  very  sin  foretold  in  the  sacred  records  they 
were  ever  listening  to  I  But  when  these  blind 
ones — leaders  of  Israel — had  worked  on  Him 
(Christ)  all  the  fearful  things  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  left  Him  in  the  grave,  then  God, 
on  His  side,  began  to  work  His  work,  and  raised 
the  cruciBed  Messiah  from  the  dead.  God's  vast 
work,  begun  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Paul 
the  missionary  told  them  he  was  helping  to  carry 
on,  by  speaking  thus  before  the  present  audience 
in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  well-known  promises  to  the  fathers 
that  a  Redeemer  for  time  and  eternity  should 
arise  was  now  fulfilled  to  them,  the  children,  in 
the  person  of  the  risen  Jesus. 

Alone  through  this  Messiah  Jesus,  said  the 
preacher  Paul,  can  come  remission  of  sins  ;  alone 
through  faith  in  Him  can  men  be  justified  from 
every  sin,  a  justification  they  sought  in  vain  in  the 
law  of  Moses. 

Men,  then,  must  beware  lest,  in  rejecting  this 
Messiah,  the  doom  of  death  foretold  in  the 
prophets  come  upon  them. 

We  possess  in  this  report  of  the  speech  either 
the  memoranda  of  one  present  (probably  St. 
Luke),  and  who  doubtless  wrote  these  memoranda 
down  at  the  time,  or  else  it  is  a  copy  of  the  very 
notes  of  Paul  himself. 

Although  a  full  abstract  of  the  great  sermon,  it 
is  only  an  abstract,  but  it  evidentlypreserves  many 
of  the  very  words  used  by  Paul.  The  last  portion 
unfolds  the  doctrines  known  in  Christian  theology 
especially  as  Pauline,  and  in  fact  summarises  the 
earlier  chapters  of  his  famous  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  where  his  view  of  *  justification  by  faith 
only '  is  laid  open  in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness. 

The  sermon,  in  its  historical  introduction, 
follows  that  school  of  early  Jewish  Christian 
teaching  of  which  St.  Stephen  s  apology  is  the 
great  example.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Pharisee, 
must  have  heard  those  winning,  eloquent  words  in 
the  Sanhedrim  hall,  must  have  felt  their  power, 


and  recognised  how  unanswerable,  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint,  was  the  argument.  The  grand  old 
story  of  Israel  was  as  welcome  a  theme  to  the  Jew  of 
Pisidian  Antioch  as  it  was  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  who  had  never  wandered  beyond  the 
shadow  of  the  Lord's  house  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  early  Christian  preacher  seems  to  have  won 
the  attention  of  many  an  Israelitic  congregation 
by  thus  appealing  to  the  undying  spirit  of  Jewish 
nationality. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  discourse,  Paul,  like 
Peter  in  his  first  recorded  sermon  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  '  Acts,'  makes  the  resurrection  the 
great  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  with 
Peter  cites  the  same  verse  of  a  well-known  Psalm. 
This  making  the  resurrection  the  central  point  of 
early  Christian  preaching  was  no  doubt  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles,  who  could 
appeal  to  so  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  strange, 
mighty  fact ;  and  Barnabas  had  no  doubt,  during 
their  long  friendship,  instructed  Paul  in  the  method 
of  teaching  adopted  by  the  apostles  of  the  Lord. 

The  third  division  of  the  discourse  may  be  said 
to  have  been  exclusively  Pauline  in  character.  To 
speak  of  the  'impossibility  of  being  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses  was  hardly  a  development  of 
Christian  belief.  Jesus  had  already  proclaimed 
that  the  reign  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  over  for 
ever,  but  still  this  open  declaration  that  justifica- 
tion could  alone  be  found  by  faith  in  Jesus, — a  great 
truth  which  the  preacher  afterwards  fully  elabo- 
rated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
Gentile  equally  with  the  Jew  might  attain  to  this 
gjeat  salvation, — marked  a  new  point  of  departure 
m  Christian  theology. 

First  Division  of  the  Sermon— Sketch  of  the  Story 
of  Israel  till  the  Days  of  Davtd, 

Ver.  17.  The  God  of  this  people  of  Inael 
chose  our  fathers.  The  Eternal  chose  Israel  out 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  for  *  His  own,' 
to  keep  burning,  m  the  midst  of  the  varied  popu- 
lations given  up  to  idolatry,  and  exposed  to  the 
terrible  consequences  which  followed  impure  idol- 
worship,  the  l^ht  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true, 
pure  God.  The  special  work  of  Israel  was  not 
what  is  usually  termed  human  learning,  nor  were 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  at 
any  period  resorted  to  by  foreigners,  and  yet  the 
Hebrew  nation  ranks  with  the  Greeks  as  educators 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  well  and  truly 
said,  if  we  take  away  two  nations  from  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  people  of  the  earth  might  still 
have  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
though  in  their  most  flourishing  periods  they  have 
scarcely  counted  one-hundredth  part  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  this  influence,  which  they  alone  shared 
with  the  people  of  antiquity  most  famous  for 
letters,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  worked 
in  the  world  by  the  people  whom  God  chose  for 
*  His  own.' 

Exalted  the  people.  Not  only  by  increasing 
their  numbers,  but  exalting  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  by  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  Moses 
previous  to  the  exodus. 

With  an  high  arm.  The  expression  '  high  arm ' 
IS  the  same  used  in  Ex.  vi.  6  (LXX.),  rendered 
in  the  English  Version  'with  stretched-out  arm.' 
The  figure  was  probably  originally  suggested  to 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  familiar 
hieroglyphic  which  represents  'Might'  by  two 
outstretched  arms 
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Ver.  1 8.  Buffered  he  their  nuumen.  Another 
word  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS., 
which  signifies,  *  He  (God)  bare  them  (in  the  wil- 
derness) as  a  nursing  father,*  as  in  Deut  i.  31. 

Ver.  1 9.  Seven  nationi  in  the  land  of  Ohftnaaa. 
Compare  Deut.  vii.  i.  These  'seven*  were  the 
principal  and  most  nowerful  tribes  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  20.  And  after  that  he  gave  nnto  them 
Judgee  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
yeara.  According  to  the  received  text,  it  would 
teem  that  the  period  during  which  the  iudges 
ruled  in  Israel  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
and  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  and  the  date  given  byjosephus, 
but  it  varies  from  the  statement  given  in  i  Kings 
vL  I.  These  questions  of  obscure  dates,  especially 
in  a  period  so  confused  as  the  times  of  the  judges, 
are  of  little  or  no  importance.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  apparent  discrepancy  is 
done  away  with  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  evi- 
dently the  true  reading.  In  the  majority  of  the 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  the  words,  'about  the  space 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,* /r^;t:rt/<f  the  words, 
*  and  after  that  he  gave  them  j  udges. '  The  passage, 
then,  runs  thus  :  *  He  divided  their  land  to  them 
by  lot  *  (or  better  rendered,  *  He  gave  them  their 
land  for  a  possession  *)  '  for  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  after  that  he  gave  them  judges 
until  Samuel.'  The  only  remaining  question  is, 
when  did  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  com- 
mence ?  The  birth  of  Isaac,  on  the  whole,  seems 
to  be  the  period  when  God  chose  their  fathers  for 
the  possession  of  the  land. 

Ver.  21.  By  the  space  of  forty  years.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  mention  the  length  of  Saul's 
reign.  The  statement  here,  however,  agrees  with 
Josephus,  who  speaks  of  Saul  reigning  eighteen 
years  before  Samuel's  death  and  twenty-two  after  it. 

Ver.  22.  And  wheu  he  had  removed  him. 
That  is,  by  death.  It  was  not  until  Saul  had 
perished  that  David  became  king,  although  he  had 
been  anointed  during  the  lifetime  of  Saul. 

David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  owu 
heart.  This  expression  is  not  found  in  this  form 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  made  up  of  two 
passa^  from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20,  where  the  Eternal, 
speaking,  says,  *I  have  found  David  my  servant,' 
and  I  Sam.  xiii.  14,  where  Samuel  speaking  to  Saul 
says,  '  The  Lord  hath  sought  Him  a  man  after  His 
own  heart.' 

In  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  king 
'after  God's  own  heart,*  we  must  ever  remember 
his  nobility  of  aim  and  purpose,  his  unwearied 
labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  committed  to 
his  charge,  his  devotion  to  God,  his  longing  after 
a  purer  and  better  life,  his  bitter  remorse  when- 
ever he  fell;  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
attempting  to  extenuate  the  dark  and  terrible  sins 
which  marred  his  splendid  reign,  we  must  remember 
the  wild  and  half-savage  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  ot  which  David  lived,  and  the  terrible 
temptation  to  which  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
ruler  of  such  a  society  was  then  exposed.  One 
characteristic  especially  distinguished  David's 
rule — he  rigidly  guarded  the  people  from  idolatry 
and  all  the  abominations  wnich  attended  idol- 
worship,  and  kept  them  faithful  to  the  adoration 
*of  the  pure  and  holy  God  of  their  fathers. 

Sicond  Division  of  the  Sermon.^  Of  the  Promised 
Messiah,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  23-37. 

Ver.  23.  Of  this  man's  seed.    This  was  the  first 


requisite,  for  unless  He  were  descended  from  Dand, 
Jesus  could  not  be  the  Messiah  foretdd  by  the 
prophets. 

Cfod,  aooording  to  his  pramiae,  raised  oto 
Israel  a  BaTiour,  Jeaao.  The  first  pait  of  tfae 
Antioch  sermon  spoke  of  the  history  of  Isiad 
under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  nnsees 
Messiah ;  tne  second  part  of  the  discomse  teUs  of 
this  Messiah*s  appearance  on  earth. 

'According  to  His  promise.'  Paul  retnnisto 
and  speaks  of  the  long  looked-for  promise  in  the 
thirty-second  verse.  Instead  of  the  word  tnmslsted 
'raised*  (unto  Israel),  the  wozd  contained  mtfae 
older  MSS.  here  signifies  *  brought '  (unto  Isnd). 
It  is  the  very  word  used  in  the  Messianic  propbecf 
of  Zechariah  iii.  8 :  '  Behold,  I  will  bring  fofth 
my  servant  the  Branch. ' 

Ver.  24.  When  John  had  fixat  preached  bslbn 
his  coming.  The  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
gives  a  clearer  meaning  :  'John  having  presdied 
before  His  coming.  *  Paul  mentions  this  preicbing 
and  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  as  a  thiif 
well  known.  A  vast  number  of  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  acknowledged  John's  authority  as  a  prophet 
His  mission  created  a  great  stir  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  later  we  read  of  his  disciples  at  Epbesos, 
some  twenty-five  years  after  tne  death  of  the 
Baptist  (Acts  xix.  3). 

Ver.  25.  And  as  John  fulfilled  his  oomsa 
Better  rendered,  '  And  as  John  was  fulfilling  hii 
course. '  This  was  an  expression  peculiar  to  Bull ; 
see  2  Tim.  iv.  7  :  'I  have  fought  a  good  ^it,  I 
have  finished  my  course.'  Compare  also  Pauls 
words  in  Acts  xx.  24,  Gal.  ii.  2.  The  words  signify, 
'  When  the  work  and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  near  its  close.'  It  was  just  before  that  im> 
prisonment  which  was  terminated  in  the  crad 
death  inflicted  by  Herod,  that  John  said,  not  once, 
but,  as  Alford  remarks,  habitually — 

Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  f  The  reading  of 
three  of  the  oldest  MSS.  would  require,  instead  of 
'  IVhom  think  ye?*  *  IVhat  think  ye  that  I  amV 
This  slight  change,  if  made,  would  in  no  wise  alter 
the  sense,  but  would  impress  more  forcibly  John's 
fear  of  being  mistaken  for  that  glorious  One  whose 
way  he  was  preparing. 

There  cometli  one  after  me.  The  very  words 
and  thoughts  used  by  Luke  (and  Paul)  in  the  Third 
Gospel  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  the  Baptist. 
Respecting  the  expression  itself  ('whose  shoes,' 
etc. ),  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  office  of  the  lowest 
slaves  to  unfasten  their  master*s  sandals. 

Ver.  26.  Hen  and  brethren,  children  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham,  and  whosoever  among  you 
feareth  Ood,  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent.  Before  speaking  at  length  of  the  Crucified 
as  Messiah,  Paul  excites  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  by  pointing  out  that  to  them  who 
were  then  listening  to  his  words  was  this  sal- 
vation offered.  In  the  word  'brethren/  he 
appeals  lovingly  to  them  as  belonging  to  one  race 
with  himself;  while,  in  the  expression,  'children 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham,'  he  again  reminds  them 
of  the  glorious  hopes  of  Israel.  The  Gentile 
listeners  who  were  present,  under  the  term,  '  who- 
soever among  you  feareth  God,'  he  associates  with 
all  true  Jews.  '  To  you  all  in  this  distant  Pisidian 
Antioch,  comes  now  the  word  of  the  Lord.' 

Ver.  27.  For  they  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 
For,  Paul  went  on  to  say,  in  that  proud  home  of 
our  common  faith,  in  the  holy  city,  our  rulers  and 
priests  have  rejected  Him.    They  have  ignored 
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those  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  ever  ringing 
in  their  ears ;  therefore  to  you  now,  Jews  of  the 
dispersion  and  Gentiles  who  fear  God,  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  are  sent  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  In  other  words,  we  find  the  same  truth 
expressed  in  ver.  46,  *  Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles  ;* 
and  years  after,  again  in  the  imperial  city,  we  hear 
Paul  telling  the  Jews  of  Rome  that  the  salvation 
of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will 
hear  it  (Acts  xxviii.  28).  The  righteous  judgment 
of  God  in  all  its  awful  severity  was  shown  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  later  in  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  and  in  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  race. 

Which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day.  How 
wildly  foolish  does  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
seem  to  those  who  calmly  review  the  whole  story 
of  the  chosen  people  I  For  these  very  priests  and 
scribes,  who  gloried  in  their  reverential  care  for 
the  Maw  and  the  prophets,*  to  fall  into  the  awfal 
sin  these  holy  writmgs  foreshadowed,  seems  an  act 
of  blind  folly  almost  inconceivable. 

The  Argummt  of  the  follonving  ten  verses ^  28-37, 

is  as  follows : — 
(i)  Vers.  28,  29.  The  Jews  put  the  innocent 
Jesus  to  death,  and  then  laid  Him  in  the  grave. 

(2)  Vers.  30,  31.  But  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead ;  and  of  the  resurrection  we  possess  many 
eye-witnesses. 

(3)  Vers.  32,  33.  In  this  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
God  hath  fulfilled  His  great  promise  to  the  fathers 
of  Israel,  for  it  is  His  resurrection  which  is  the 
great  proof  of  His  Messiahship. 

(4)  Vers.  34-37.  The  Risen  One,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  will  never  die. 

Ver.  28.  And  though  they  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him.  They  accused  Jesus  of  blasphemy 
and  sedition,  but  were  utterly  unable  to  prove 
either  charge. 

Ver.  29.  All  that  was  written  of  him.  That  is, 
the  various  indignities  predicted  in  those  prophecies 
which  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Messiah.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  Ps.  xxii.;  Isa.  liii.;  Zech.  xi.  12, 
13,  xii.  lo-xiii.  7. 

They  took  hhn  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid 
him  in  a  sepulchre.  The  burial  and  probably  the 
act  of  taking  the  body  from  the  cross,  was  actually 
performed  by  the  hands  of  friends,  like  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  ;  but  in  Paul's  rapid 
summary  of  the  terrible  facts,  it  was  not  judged 
necessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
various  aqents  in  the  transaction ;  besides  which, 
to  the  letter  even  the  statement  is  strictly  accurate. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  were  both  of 
them  rulers. 

Ver.  30.  But  Ood  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
Paul  with  great  force  and  power  here  contrasts 
the  work  of  God  with  the  work  of  men.  Men 
rejected,  scorned,  and  then  crucified  Jesus;  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  was  seen  many  days  of  them. 
This  was  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  proof  which  the  apostles 
in  their  preaching  ever  used  with  ereat  power. 
With  these  first  teachers  of  Christianity  the  resur- 
rection of  their  crucified  Master  rested  on  no 
tradition,  however  well  supported  and  attested, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  many  living  men  who  had 
seen,  and  touched,  and  talked  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
after  that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead. 


Which  came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. This  refers  especially  to  those  Galilean 
disciples  who  were  with  Him  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  holy  women  are  here 
included,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  not 
preserved.  We  know  from  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  that  there  were  over  five  hundred  of 
these  eye-witnesses  of  some  part  or  other  of  the 
Lord's  second  life  on  earth  (i  Cor.  xv.  6). 

Ver.  32.  And  we  declare  unto  you.  And  thus, 
Paul  went  on  to  say,  while  the  apostles  and  eye- 
witnesses are  at  this  moment  carrying  out  their 
mission  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Jews,  we  (Paul 
and  Barnabas)  are  preaching  to  you  in  these  distant 
lands  the  same  glad  truths. 

Ver.  33.  God  hath  fulfilled.  The  Greek  word 
here  may  be  rendered  *hath  completely  fulfilled,' 
— eompUtely,  because  in  the  resurrection  which  is 
here  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  ascension  and 
exaltation  of  Messiah  are  both  involved. 

In  the  second  psalm.  Some  of  the  fathers  and 
one  ancient  MS.  read  here,  'in  the  first  psalm.' 
This  singular  variation  is  accounted  for  by  the  first 

{>salm  being  frequently  not  numbered,  but  simply 
ooked  at  as  a  psalm  of  introduction.  It  is  not 
the  custom  of  Paul  or  the  New  TestaiAent  writers 
to  quote  so  exactly  as  in  this  instance,  never  giving 
the  number  of  the  chapter  or  the  psalm  ^ence 
the  reference  was  drawn ;  the  exception  in  this 
case  was  probably  owing  to  the  high  importance 
attached  b^  the  early  Christian  teachers  to  this 
great  Messianic  prophecy  appearing  as  it  does  on 
the  first  page,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sacred  psalter. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.    The  Eternal  speaks  in  this  psalm  to  Messiah, 

*  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day — the  day  of  Thy  resur- 
rection— I  hiave  declared  Thee — ^have  eschibited 
Thee  as  begotten.'  He  had  been  the  Son  of  God 
from  all  eternity ;  but  by  His  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion after  His  humiliation  He  was  openly  declared 
or  shown  to  be  so.  Paul  later  expands  the  same 
great  thought :  *  He  (Jesus  Christ)  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead '  (Rom.  i.  4). 

Ver.  34.  No  more  to  return  to  corruption. 
That  is  to  say,  Christ  will  never  again  endure 
death — death  which  is  invariably  followed  by  cor- 
ruption. His  sacred  body,  however,  underwent 
no  change  or  corruption  while  it  lay  in  the  grave ; 
so  that  here  *to  return  to  corruption*  is  simplv 

*  to  die.'  The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  Christ^ 
existence  is  often  urged  by  Paul  (see  especially 
Rom.  vi.  9).  We  can  trace  in  this  and  in  other 
sermons  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  outlines  of  the  great 
arguments  and  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
pressed  home  with  so  much  power  in  his  epistles. 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  Dayid. 
The  literal  translation  of  these  words  is  more 
forcible :  *  I  will  give  to  you  (perform  to  you)  the 
holy  and  sure  mercies  of  David.'  This  quotation 
slightly  varies  from  the  words,  but  fully  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  original  (Isa.  Iv.  3).  One  of  these 
mercies  was  a  promise  to  David  that  after  he  (the 
king)  had  fulfilled  his  allotted  days  and  slept  with 
his  fathers,  God  would  raise  up  a  successor  of  his 
house,  whose  reign  should  be  perpetual,  the  throne 
of  whose  kingdom  God  would  establish  for  ever 
(see  2  Sam.  vii.  13  and  16).  This  *  promise '  Paul 
tells  them  belongs  'to  them,'  that  is,  to  them  and 
all  who  accept  the  salvation  he  was  offering  them 
in  his  Master's  name  ;  and  the  promise  was,  that  a 
king  Messiah  should  appear,  whose  reign  should  be 
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perpetuaL  Now  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preached,  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  Messiah  by  His  resurrection : 
the  promise,  then,  made  it  certain  that  He  (Jesus) 
would  live  and  reign  for  ever,  without  any  more 
Interruption  bv  death  or  corruption. 

Ver.  Tj.  Wherefore  he  saith  also  in  another 
paalm.  Thou  shalt  not  ralEBr  thine  Holy  One  to 
■ee  oorraption.  He,  that  is,  God  ;  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  *  He  (God)  said  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David.'  Although  in 
the  psalm  quoted  (xvi.)  David  is  speaking,  he  is 
only  speaking  evidently  the  words  put  into  his 
mouth  by  God.  David  is  the  interpreter,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  it  uttderwait  no  corruption^ 
and  until  the  day  of  resurrection  lay  as  though  on 
a  couch  (see  Calvin's  note  here). 

Ver.  36.  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his 
own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep. 
The  words  of  the  psalm  just  quoted  were  spoken 
certainly  by  King  David,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
find  their  fulfilment  in  him,  for  an  everlasting 
salvation  was  promised  through  a  Messiah  who 
should  reign  for  ever ;  but  when  David  had 
accomplbhed  his  allotted  work,  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  honours  certainly,  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  and  with  all  his  errors  and  shortcomings 
a  great  and  magnificent  sovereign ;  but,  when  he 
reached  the  usual  term  of  human  life,  he  fell  on  sleep. 

And  was  laid  with  his  fathers.  The  word  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  also  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  LXX.  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  death.  The  soul  went  to 
Sheol,  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  departed 
rest;  there  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  fathers  of  David,  already  were.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent expression  to  an^  of  those  used  for  death  and 
burial.  (See  Gesemus  on  the  Hebrew  original  of 
this  word  used  Gen.  xxv.  8,  xxxv.  29 ;  2  Kings 
zxii.  20;  Judg.  ii.  10. 

Saw  cormption.  That  is  to  say,  the  body,  the 
mortal  part,  of  King  David. 

Third  Division  of  the  Sermon  —  Paul  declares  to 
the  CongregcUion  of  the  Synagogue  at  Antioch 
the  Doctrine  of  yustification  by  Faith  in  Jesus^ 
3^1  39 — Solemn  Warning  against  Rejection  of 
Messiah  ^  40,  41. 

Ver.  38.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto 
yon  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Paul  having  now 
shown  that  in  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  Risen  One 
all  the  great  prophecies  concerning  Messiah  were 
fully  accomplished,  solemnly  declares  to  his 
listeners  that  the  Messianic  blessings  of  forgiveness 
and  justification  can  alone  proceed  from  Him,  and 
will  only  be  shared  by  those  who  receive  Him  as 
their  LK)rd.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  Antioch 
sermon  the  Gentile  apostle  gives  us  the  first  rough 
outline  of  that  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith — the  doctrine  which  in  after  years,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  laid  open  in  all  its 
marvellous  fulness  when  he  wrote  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  his  great  epistle  which  tells  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Ver.  39.  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
firom  ail  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  be 
Jostifled  by  the  law  of  Moses.  In  other  words, 
Paul  said  to  them,  *  Jesus  Christ,  if  ye  believe  on 
Him  as  Messiah,  will  do  for  you  what  the  Law 
could  not  do.  In  Him  shall  you  be  justified  from 
all  your  sins — that  is,  you  shall  be  freed  from  the 
galling  chains  and  fetters  of  guilt.' 


In  these  words  at  the  close  of  the  Astiodi 
sermon  Paul  proclsdms  that  in  Jesns  Chiist  the 
Messiah  all  men  may  find  peace,  and  may  obtain 
forgiveness  of  every  sin.  He  gently  pats  aside  die 
Law — ^in  which  the  Jews  had  trusted — as  innpsMe 
of  procurin|^  in  any  way  for  those  who  safamicteii 
to  it,  forgiveness  and  reconcitiatioa  with  God. 
He  shows  to  them  a  new  and  better  way  of 
approaching  the  Eternal — a  way,  too^  which  he 
pomts  out  may  be  trodden  by  all  alike,  by 
Gentiles  as  well  as  by  Jews. 

Ver.  4a  In  the  prophets.  The  geooal 
warnings  contained  in  that  volume  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  so  named  by  the  Jevi 
They  are  to  beware  lest  the  terrible  denuociatioiis 
of  the  old  prophets  find  their  fulfilment  in  them. 

Ver.  41.  Behold*  yon  deapiaen,  and  wonte 
and  perish.  The  quotation  is  fiom  the  LXX. 
Version  of  Hab.  i.  5.  The  prophet  in  the  first 
instance  refers  to  an  invasion  of  the  land  by  the 
Chaldeans.  But  the  words  of  Habakkuk  reached 
far  beyond  the  temporary  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Chaldean  invasion  ;  they  reproached  aootha 
and  greater  sin  than  even  that  which  disboDOured 
the  unhappv  land  in  the  prophet's  days.  The 
sin  which  he  now  warned  Israel  against  com- 
mitting was  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  long- 
promised  Messiah  ;  and  the  punishment  in  whidi 
the  despisers  of  Jesus  woula  perish  was  carried 
out  to  its  bitter  end  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's 
words  were  spoken  in  the  Antioch  synagogue,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  utta 
and  complete  ruin  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation. 

Further  Preaching  of  Paul  and  Bamahcu  in 
Antioch,  42-49. 

Ver.  42.  And  when  the  Jews  were  gone  oat 
of  the  synagogue,  the  Gentilea  beaonght  that 
these  words  might  be  preached  to  them  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  reading  of  the  more  ancient 
Mss.  here  is  as  follows,  '  And  as  they  were  going 
out  they  besought,'  the  interpolated  words  being 
introduced  either  from  a  desire  to  make  the  sense 
clearer,  or  perhaps  because  an  ancient  Church 
lesson  began  at  this  place,  some  words  were 
judged  needful  to  explain  the  context.  Neander 
says  the  procedure  may  have  been  this  : — ^As  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  going  out  before  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  assembly,  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  may  have  requested  that  they  would 
repeat  their  discourse  on  the  next  Sabbatfu  The 
people  having  then  withdrawn,  many  of  the  Jews 
and  proselytes  followed  the  speakers  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  their  assent  to  what  they  had 
neard,  or  of  seeking  further  instruction, 

Ver.  43.  To  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 
No  doubt  the  very  words  of  Paul  used  to  these 
Jews  and  proselytes  who  followed  the  missionaries 
to  their  temporary  home  in  the  city.  It  was  a 
very  favourite  expression  of  his  (see  Acts  xx.  24 ; 
I  Cor.  XV.  10 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  i  ;  Gal.  ii.  21). 

Ver.  44.  And  the  next  Sabbath  day  came 
almost  the  whole  city  together.  During  the 
week  which  had  passed  since  the  first  preaching 
of  Paul,  the  apostles  had  doubtless  been  earnestly 
cogged  in  teaching  and  spreading  their  doctrines 
in  private  assemblies  and  meetings;  and  the 
result  was  a  very  great  concourse  of  people  on  the 
following  Sabbath  day  in  and  round  tne  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  doctrine  of  Messiah  as  preached 
by  Paul  seems  to  have  been  vrelcomed  with 
readiness  by  these  peoples  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Ver.  45.  When  the  Jews  saw  the  nmltitadeB, 
they  were  filled  with  envy.  It  is  the  Jews  only, 
not  the  proselytes,  who  were  enraged  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  the  stranger 
missionaries.  The  old  exclusive  pride  of  the  race 
of  Abraham  was  stirred  up  at  the  thought  of 
these  masses  of  idolaters  sharing  with  the  chosen 
people  in  all  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah's 
kingdom. 

It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  the  bitter 
opposition  we  hear  of  in  the  next  clause. 

Spake  against  those  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Eanl,  contradicting  and  blaspheming. 
Denying  the  application  of  the  various  Messianic 
prophecies  quoted  by  the  apostles,  and  most 
probably  accusing  and  denying  that  Holy  One 
whose  Cross  and  Resurrection  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  stranger  missionaries'  preaching. 

Ver.  46.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you. 
Necessary  because  the  Master  had  so  commanded 
it  (Acts  i.  8 ;  Rom.  i.  16) ;  necessary  because  this 
was  part  of  the  Divine  plan.  This  was,  how- 
ever, merely  a  command  in  reference  to  priority. 
Gentiles  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  even  if  the  Jews  had  not  rejected 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  apostles  do  not  seem  to 
have  attempted  either  to  meet  the  Jews'  argument 
or  to  have  tried  to  refute  their  blasphemies.  From 
their  haughty  refusal  to  share  with  Gentiles  the 
glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  missionaries 
recognised  at  once  that  these  self-willed,  stubborn 
men  had  condemned  themselves  as  unworthy  to 
partake  of  the  blessed  promises  of  Messiah  ;  and 
so  they  sinoply  pronounced  the  words,  *  Lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles.' 

Ver.  47.  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  shonldest  be  for  salvation 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  apostles  now 
show  the  assembled  crowds  that  it  was  no  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  anger  which  had  moved  them 
to  that  solemn  declaration  of  their  intention  to 
speak  directly  to  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken 
centuries  before  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xlix. 
6).  They  could  see,  then,  in  their  own  sacred 
oracles,  that  the  work  of  Messiah  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews.  A  far  grander 
field  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
His  blessed  Spirit.  For  similar  indications  of 
Messianic  blessings  to  be  poured  on  the  Gentile 
nations,  see  Isa.  ii.  i-io,  xhi.  6.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  Gospel  story,  too,  we  find  the  aged  Simeon, 
who,  though  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israely  yet  saluting  the  rising  of  the  same  glorious 
Light  over  the  darkened   Gentile    lands  (Luke 

ii.  32). 

Ver.  48.  And  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this, 
they  were  glad,  and  glorified  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  These  Heathens  openly  expressed  their 
joy  and  gratitude  when  they  found  from  Paul  that 
even  in  the  sacred  and  jealously  guarded  oracles 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  they  too,  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  who  could 
claim  no  kinship  to  the  chosen  people,  were  all 
included  in  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by 
Messiah. 

And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life 
believed.  This  famous  statement  has  given  rise 
to  much  and  at  times  even  to  bitter  controversy. 
There  are  two  schools  of  interpretation,  both 
supported  by  distinguished  scholars  and  exegetes. 


The  one  school  we  will  term  A.,  endeavours  to 
set  aside  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word  translated  '  ordained  '  as  m  the  English 
Version,  as  '  praeordinati '  in  the  Vulgate,  as 
*■  destinati '  by  Augustine,  and  in  place  of  it  to 
substitute  an  expression  which  would  bring  pro- 
minently forwara  human  effort  rather  than  Go(Cs 
predestination.  The  best  example  of  this  school 
perhaps  is  that  translation  which  takes  the  Greek 
word  rendered  *  ordained '  in  a  military  sense,  and 
thus  gives  the  passage :  *  And  whosoever  belonged 
to  the  company  of  those  who  hoped  (or  en- 
deavoured) to  obtain  eternal  life,  believed.'  This 
rendering  gives  an  admirable  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  removes  from  the  passage  all  reference 
to  the  '  decretum  absolutum  which  Calvin  finds 
so  distinctly  put  forward  here ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  the  context  affords  no  ground  at 
all  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the  word.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  only  admissible  explanation 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  other  school  of  inter- 
pretation which  we  will  term  B.  Preserving  then 
rigidly  the  rendering  of  the  English  Version,  we 
have  to  determine  what  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  the  words  ^ordained  to  eternal  life  J*  Those 
*  ordained  *  are  they  of  whom  Holy  Scripture  so 
often  speaks  as  *The  Chosen,'  'The  Called  of  God,^ 
all  spiritual  life,  be  it  remembered,  in  its  origin, 
progress,  and  completion,  being  from  Him  and 
liis  eternal  counsel  alone.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  and  similar  clear  declarations  of  God's 
sovereignty  in  no  wise  exclude  man's  perfect  free- 
will. We  have  equally  plain  authontative  state- 
ments that  God  wiileth  all  to  be  saved ;  and  He 
teaches  us  none  shall  perish  except  by  wiliiil 
rejection  of  the  truth. 

Dean  Alford's  words  in  a  very  able  note  on 
Rom.  viii.  28  are  golden  :  *  God's  sovereignty 
(which  includes  His  elective  and  predestinating 
decrees)  on  the  one  side,  man's  free-will  on  the 
other,  are  plainly  declared  to  us.  All  attempts 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  in  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  man  are  futile.  .  .  • 
Our  duty  and  our  wisdom  is  to  receive,  believe, 
and  to  act  on  both  these  Divine  statements.' 

Believed.  That  is,  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  faith. 

Ver.  49.  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  waa 
published  throughout  all  that  region.  Antioch 
in  Pisidia  now  evidently  became  a  centre  whence 
Christianity  was  diffused  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Ver.  50.  The  devout  and  honourable  women. 
Strabo,  quoted  by  Howson  {St.  Pauly  chap.  vi. ), 
makes  special  mention  of  the  position  of  the 
female  sex  in  the  towns  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  which  they 
possessed  and  exercised  in  controlling  and  modi- 
fying the  religious  opinions  of  the  men. 

AAd  the  chief  men  of  the  city.  Most  probably 
the  husbands  and  kinsmen  of  the  devout  and 
honourable  women  just  referred  to. 

Raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts. 
Pisidian  Antioch  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  colony; 
but  we  read  of  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
to  excite  the  Roman  magistrates  against  the 
Christian  party.  The  persecution  was  probably 
a  tumultuous  outbreak,  and  the  apostles  for  the 
sake  of  peace  retired  from  the  place.  We  find 
them  in  Acts  xiv.  21  again  in  the  city.  They 
would  hardly  have  returned  so  soon,  had  they 
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Ver.  51.  Ther  aliook  olF  the  dnit  of  thetr  feet 
■gkiut  them,  acling  thus  in  accoidance  with 
Ihe  Master's  command  (Luke  it  5),  The  scribes 
taught  that  the  dust  of  0  heathen  land  defiled  by 
the  touch.  Hence  the  shaking  of  the  dus!  of)  the 
feet  implied  that  the  city  was  regarded  as  profane. 

OuDS  unto  Iconlnm.  This  aly  was  celebiated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian 
Sultans.  Il  was  the  first  stage  in  the  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  the  Oltoman  Turks.  Iconium, 
Broussa,  Adrianople,  and  lastly  Conslanlinople, 
have  been  successively  Ihe  capital  cities  of  their 
vast  empire.  At  the  lime  of  the  visit  of  Paul  and 
Bunakas,  Iconium  was  a  populous  city  and  the 
cajnial  of  a  distinct  territory,  and  was  ruled  by  a 
tetraich.  At  Ihe  present  time  it  is  a  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants;  il  is  siill  called  Konich, 
bat  travellers  relate  that  little  if  anytbing  remains 


miles  east  of  Pisidian  Antiocb,  near  (be  foot  d 
Mount  Taurus.  One  curious  relic  ol  its  former 
lank  in  the  Ottoman  monarch)'  it  retains  in  the 
family  of  an  ancient  sovereign  race,  whose  head, 
when  a  ncv  sultan  is  prouiaimctl  in  CoaSiaiai< 
noplc,  always  waives  his  right  to  the  UltanaD 
throne  in  bvour  of  the  heir  of  the  reigning  boDK 
of  Osman. 

Ver.  53.  And  the  dladplea  ■wen  Sll«d  with 
joy,  and  with  the  Holy  Qhomt.  The  members  rf 
the  Antiocb  Church,  instead  of  being  depremed 
and  disheartened  by  the  enforced  dcpartitre  of 
their  teachers,  Paul  and  Ilamabas,  consdoos  of 
the  intense  happiness  which  had  now  become 
iheii  inheritance  as  Christians,  were  'filled  with 
joy  and  wilb  the  Holy  Ghost. ' 

Chrysoetom  tells  oi  haw   the   luAeriogi  nf  a 
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The  Synagogue  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Ttmple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  the  synageguf  and  its  services 
which  prepared  the  mind  of  those  Jews  who, 
obeying  the  command  of  the  Master,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  in 
Ihe  lynagc^ue  that  the  Jews  first  learned  how  tn 
dispense  with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  sacrifice 
and  offering  which  the  Jews  of  old  time  considered 
Ihe  one  way  to  approach  the  Eternal.  It  was  in 
those  countless  iynagogtux  which  arose  in  distant 
countries  during  the  ruleof  the  Ptolemys  inE^pt, 
and  subsequently  when  Roman  nile  was  making  the 
West  and  much  of  the  East  one  nation,  thai  the 
■catlered  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen 


Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  woishif^ied  the  Eternal 
without  the  aid  of  priest  or  Levite  every  Sabbath 
day  with  a  more  spiritual  though  perhaps  with  a 
less  ceremonial  service. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  'synagogue,' 
as  we  understand  the  term,  arose  during  llw 
Captivity  i  though  the  frequent  references  befert 
the  Captivity  10  the  schools  of  Ihe  prophets,  Ihe 
words  of  Yi.  Ixxiv.  S,  and  more  certainly  Acta 
XV.  21,  and  rabbinic  tradition,  point  10  a  more 
ancient  date  for  these  congregational  meetingi^ 
than  the  period  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon. 

These  syn^ogues — in  some  plaiies  small  and 
unpretending,  such  as  we  may  imagine  the  place 
by  the  river^side  near  Philippi  (Acts  nvi.  13);— 
in  the  greater  cities  of  Ihe  empire,  such  as  Alex- 
andria, were  large  and  magnificent.  The  inlemal 
arrangements  seem  to  have  but  little  changed.  We 
read  of  the  closed  ark  on  the  side  of  the  building 
nearest  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  rolls  of  (he  Law 
were  kept ;  the  desk  in  the  centre,  where  (he  teada 
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read  the  book  of  the  Law  and  spoke  to  the  people  ; 
the  seats  all  round  the  building  for  the  men ;  the 
women  apart  in  a  gallery  or  behind  a  screen  of 
lattice-work  ;  the  chief  seats  for  the  rulers  or  elders 
of  the  synagogue.  In  all  times  the  service  of 
these  synagogues  seems  to  have  varied  but  slightly, 
and  was  of  course  the  model  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  services  of  the  various  Christian 
churches.  There  were  in  use  set  forms  of  prayer, 
and  regular  lessons  for  each  Sabbath  day  chosen 
from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  after  the 
reading  from  the  holy  books,  a  sermon  was 
usually  delivered  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation or  by  a  stranger  of  known  learning  and 
ability.  Our  Lord  was  often  asked  to  deliver  the 
discourse  in  the  synagogue  in  which  He  happened 
to  be  present.  Paul,  too,  as  in  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii. ),  seems  frequently  to  have  received  a  similar 
invitation.  The  ruler  of  the  s)magogue  superin- 
tended the  affairs  and  arranged  the  services  ;  with 
the  ruler  were  associated  a  council  of  elders. 
There  was  a  special  person  appointed  to  lead 
the  devotions  of  the  worshippers  as  reader  of 
the  prayers.  He  was  often  termed  the  *  angel.* 
A  minister,  as  in  Luke  iv.  20,  was  in  charge  of 
the  building,  and  took  care  of  the  sacred  books. 

These  persons  were  set  apart  for  their  several 
holy  offices  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  syna- 
gogue was  used  also  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  religious  disputation. 

These  synagogues  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  seem 
to  have  possessed  among  the  people  judicial 
functions ;  they  watched  with  jealous  eyes  over 
the  faith  of  which  they  were  the  guardians. 
Allusion  to  this  judicial  authority  is  made  in  Matt. 
X.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Acts  xxii.  19,  xxvi.  11. 

The  Church  of  Antioch. 

In  the  year  44-45  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  the 
central  point  of  Christian  activity.  For  the  first 
twelve  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Founder 
of  the  religion,  the  history  of  Christianity  could  be 
written  in  two  distinct  records,  both  treating  of 
the  same  period — the  one  telling  of  its  marvellous 
progress  m  spite  of  persecution  and  opposition 
from  the  great  an4  powerful ;  the  other  detailing 
its  internal  struggles  to  free  itself  from  the  restraints 
of  Judaism. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  followers  of  Jesus 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  observer  but  a  narrow 
though  enthusiastic  band  of  Hebrew  separatists  ; 
and  such  they  would  probably  have  remained  had 
not  the  Master,  ruling  invisibly  from  His  glory- 
throne  in  heaven,  watched  over  His  work,  and 
raised  up  such  men  as  Stephen,  and  Barnabas,  and 
Paul,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
first  grasped  the  idea  of  a  Church  world-wide,  of 
a  great  society  to  be  made  up  of  all  races — of 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews. 


The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  too  powerfully 
influenced  by  local  associations  ever  to  nave  freed 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  Hebrew  prejudice ; 
besides  which,  a  hopeless  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
beautiful  idea  impoverished  and  fatally  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  mother  church  of  Christianity. 
The  leading  spirits  among  the  Jerusalem  Chris- 
tians, without  positively  enforcing,  certainly 
encouraged  a  voluntary  sharing  of  property  among 
its  members.  The  result  of  such  a  life,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  a  general  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  all  commercial 
mdustry  and  enterprise  being  removed.  But 
while  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  thus  being 
gradually  impoverished  by  its  communistic  policy, 
and  owing  to  its  close  connection  with  Jewish 
memories  and  customs,  while  increasing  in  num- 
bers, seemed  likely  to  be  permanently  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Hebrew  sect, — nobler, 
certainly,  and  more  spiritual  than  the  great  mass 
of  Jews  from  whom  this  sect  had  separated,  but  still 
Hebrew  and  exclusive, — a  new  centre  of  Christian 
life  had  silently  arisen.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
after  the  year  35-36  had  rapidly  made  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  many  a  dweller  in  the  great 
Syrian  city,  Antioch.  The  Christianity  of  Antioch 
was  a  more  robust,  more  comprehensive  religion 
than  the  Christianity  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  free 
from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  mother  church. 
In  the  restless  Gentile  city  there  was  no  time- 
honoured  temple  with  its  sacred  ritual,  so  dear  to 
every  Jew ;  there  was  no  glorious  history  of  a 
storied  past  to  influence  the  Jewish  Christian, — a 
great  Church,  free  and  all-embracing,  had  rapidly 
grown  up  in  Syrian  Antioch. 

It  was  this  church  of  Antioch  which  so  generously 
came  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem  when  the  great  famine  of  44 
and  the  following  years  had  begun  to  press  hardly 
upon  the  numerous  poor  congregations  of  the  Holy 
City  ;  and  from  this  time  onward  it  is  the 
church  of  this  Syrian  city  which  we  must  regard 
as  the  centre  of  Christian  life  and  progress.  It 
was  in  Antioch  that  the  first  great  missionaiy 
expeditions  were  organised  ;  it  was  from  Antioch 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Mark  and  Silas,  started 
on  their  noble  enterprises.  It  was  to  Antioch  that 
they  returned  to  tell  the  story  of  their  toils  and  their 
success. 

With  the  change  of  capital  a  new  era  dawned 
on  Christianity.  Henceforth  the  religion  of  Jesus 
was  no  longer  confined  to  Palestine  or  Syria ;  it 
was  proclaimed  with  strange  rapidity  in  the  chief 
centres  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy: 
the  glad  sound  of  its  good  news  was  soon  heard  in 
the  more  distant  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  to  be  no  longer  merely  the  faith  of  an  earnest 
sect  of  reformed  Jews ;  it  was  to  be  preached  as 
the  religion  of  the  world. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Tlie  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe — 

The  Return  to  Antioch  in  Syria. 

1  A  ND  it  came  to  pass  in   *Iconium,  that   they  went    both  «Vcn.  19^91: 
Jr\,    together  *  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,    xwlT^.^ 
that  a  great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  ^Secdu'!^'^ 

2  believed.     But  ^  the  unbelieving  *  Jews  ^stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  rc£.  anrS-s 
and  made  their  minds  evil   affected*  against  'the  brethren.    Rom-Wji. 

3  Long  time  therefore  abode  they  -^speaking  boldly  in  the  Lord,    ^X 
^ which  gave  testimony   unto  *the  word  of  his  grace,  and  J^,. 

4  granted '  '  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands.     But  r^ 


anr.  8 


(Gk.>.    See 

the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided  :  and  *  part  held  with  the  4^^'**" 

5  Jews,  and  part  with  the  '  apostles.  And  when  there  was  an  *^}^^'^ 
assault*  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews  with  *Seech»ra. 
their  rulers,  '^to  use  them  despitefully,  and  *to  stone  them,  '^j^j^ 

6  They  were  ^  ware  of  //,  and  ^  fled  unto  ^  Lystra  and  *'  Derbe,  ^^"^  ,. 
cities  of  '  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about :    l/^)f' 

7  And  there  they  preached  the  gospel.  ^)f'  *^ 

8  And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  "  Lystra,  impotent  in  his  feet,  jwMS;ij5.*6; 


'being*  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,   who  never  had    rTTS!*a^' 
9  walked:  The  same  heard  Paul  speak  :•  who  "stedfastly  be-    &>^t2^ 
holding  him,  and  '^ perceiving  that  he  had  faith  "'to  be  healed,  •QA.'mT9. 

10  Said  with  a  loud  voice,  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.     And  he  '^-V* " 

11  'leaped'  and  walked.     And  when  the  people  saw  what  Paul    «.        ^ 
had  done,  they  -^lifted  up  their  voices,*  saying  in  the  speech  of  ^dTJn.  "a"; 
'  Lycaonia,  *The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  rVar.  •o;«iL 

12  men.     And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and  Paul,  Mercu- *Ver.j;i"  ** 

13  rius,'  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.     Then  the  priest  of    ^>  . 
Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,**  brought  oxen  and  gar-  «'i^%«*-"-»- 
lands  unto  *  the  gates,  and  ^  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the    ^   ,.  .~ 

JC  See  en.  lu.  8L 

14  people.     Which  when  ''the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  J'SeeLo.xL 
ofy  *  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  ^  ran  in  among  the  people,  i^^  ••• 

15  crying  out,  And  saying,  Sirs,  ^why  do  ye  these  things?    We  ^g;^?**^ 
also  are  men  *  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you  ^sSdmi. 
that  ^^  should  'turn  from  these  *  vanities"  unto  'the  living    SSJJfg^ 
God,  **  which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  iz&e'Jir.  4. 

t  Mat.  xxvi.  65.    Sec  Gen.  xliv.  13.  /Chap.  xvi.  29  (Gk.).  g  See  ch.  x.  a<S.  4 Jas  v.  17  (Gk.). 

i  See  ch.  xv.  19.  ^See  Deut.  xxxii.  ax.    So  i  Sam  xii.  ax ;  t  Cor.  viii.  4.  /  See  Josh,  iii  xo ;  Mat.  xvL  x6. 

mCtted  from  Ps.  cxlvi.  6.     So  Rev.  xiv.  7.    Cp.  ch.  xvii.  24.     See  Gen.  i.  i. 


a.  43 


*  The  older  authorities  read  the  \st  aorist  here^  translate  *  the  Jews  who  were 
disobedient.' 

*  The  translation  here  should  run,  *  stirred  up  the  souls  (or  minds)  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  them  evilly  disposed/  etc, 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  and  ; '  instead  0/ ^  granted  *  render  'granting.' 

*  /'ffx/^a//  ^'  assault '  render  •  movement.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  being.'  •  speaking 

'  sprang  up  ®  voice  ®  or  *  Zeus  and  Hermes.* 

*®  the  city,  the  older  authorities  omitting  *  their/         ^'  vain  thoughts 
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16  things  that   are  therein:  Who  in  times  past"  "suffered  all  "^^.^i;^;;?^- 

17  nations  "to  walk  in  their  own  ways.    -^Nevertheless  he  left  not    f 'c^m!!' 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  ^gave  us"  ^S.txxi.x 
rain^*  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our"  hearts    9k!j**^ 

18  with  ''food  and   *  gladness.     And  with   these  sayings  scarce  ^^.'^ro^J; 
restrained  they  the  people,  that  theyh2.d.  not  done  sacrifice"  q£^y. 
unto  them.  loW.S'o; 

19  And  'there  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  "'Antioch  and  s^'plix^i^iu. 
^'Iconium,  who  persuaded"  the  people,  and  "'having  stoned  rsipfdv,!?: 
Paul,  drew"  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  'S*^!'.^''* 

20  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up,    «,.*  **^  *** 
and  came  into  the  city :  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  ^ c^'^i  14. 

21  Barnabas  to  ''Derbe.  And  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel  w2a)rVxi.aj|. 
to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,"  they  returned  again  "  to    n.  Cp™ver.* 

22  ^  Lystra,  and  to  "  Iconium,  and  "  Antioch,  '  Confirming  the  souls  xsL^ven  6? ' 
of  the  disciples,  and^^  "*  exhorting  titem  to  continue  in  the  faith,  «chixv'.iay4i, 
and  that  *we  must  through  much  tribulation**  enter  into  the  asock.xiaa, 

23  kingdom  of  God.     And  when  they  had  ^ordained  them  ^elders  *SoMk.x.3o; 

"^  *^  J  Lu.  XXIL  88, 

in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  'fasting,  they  -^com-    59;^ 

24  mended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed.    And  after    Joip-.i?**-  »7; 

^  '  •'  Eph.  III.  i;3 : 

they  had  passed  throughout  ^  Pisidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia.    » Ti*^  *^V' 

25  And  when  they  had  preached"  the  word  in  *Perga,  they  went    fp^f'ii.,, 

26  down  into  Attalia :    And   thence  sailed  to  'Antioch,  *from    r,9-  see 

'  Mat.  X.  ^8. 

whence  they  had  been  'recommended  to  '^the  grace  of  God  '"'Sok.)."'* 

27  for  *  the  work  which  they  fulfilled.  And  when  they  were  come,  ^^  Mat!*^ 
and  had  gathered  the  church  together,  they  ^^  rehearsed  all  that  /chlxxVsa. 


God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  ^opened  the  door  of 


Sec  X  Pet. 
iv.  19. 


28  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.     And  there "  they  abode  long  time  f  ch!  ^dil:  It 
with  the  disciples.  /st^ch.xi.96. 

ilCh  xiii.  3.  /Ch  xv.  40.  m  See  ch.  xiii.  43.  m  Cp.  Rev.  Hi.  a  (Gk.X 

o  Ch.  XV.  4  (Gk.).     See  ch.  xv.  3,  12,  xxi.  19.         / 1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  a  Cor.  ii.  xa  ;  CoL  iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  8.    Cp.  Jo.  x.  a,  3. 


^^  in  past  generations 

"  The  older  authorities  ready  instead  of ''us*  and  *  our,'  *  you '  and  *  your.' 

^*  rains  ^*  better^  *  from  offering  sacrifice.'  *•  having  persuaded 

*'  they  dragged  him       ^^  and  had  made  many  disciples  ^®  £?i«//  *  again.' 

20  omit  *  and.'  '^  through  many  tribulations 

'*  and  having  spoken  **  T/te  older  authorities  omit  *  there.' 


„    .,          ^   ,     .,.    .            ^       ,     •    .»    ^-^     ^  those  believers  known  as  *  proselytes  of  the  gate.' 

Residence  of  the  Missionary  A^stUs  %n  the  City  of  ^he  reputation  of  Paul  very  likely  attracted  many 

Iconiumy  i-o.  ^f  ^^  dwellers  in  Iconium  who  had  no  connection 

Ver.  I.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium  (see  with  Judaism, 

note  on  the  History  of  the  City,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  Ver.  2.  But  the  nnbelieving  JewB.     Gloag  calls. 

51).     The  success  of  Paul's  preaching  appears  to  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  numerous  persecu- 

have  been  unusually  great  in  this  place  ;   and  it  tions  recorded  in  the  *  Acts,'  there  were  only  two 

was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  which  were  not  occasioned  by  the  Jews, 

doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  in  Iconium  and  Stirred  up  the  Gentiles.    That    is,  rendered 

its  neighbourhood  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Jewish  hostile,     llie  Jews  saw  that  all  those  privileges 

leading  men  was  excited,  and  the  calumnies  which  which  belonged  to  the  covenant  people,  and  of 

resulted  in  the  banishment  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  which  they  were  so  jealously  proud,  would  cease 

were  devised.  altogether  to  be  their  peculiar  heritage  if  the 

And  also    of   the  Greeks.     There  seems  no  Gentiles  were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  into  the 

reason  to  restrict  the  Greeks  here  mentioned  to  kingdom  of  God.     The  very  word  here  used  by 
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!  tmta  of  the   'Acts,'   '  1^  inlirrn,'  —  the  withoul  ^ing  on  to  inibnn  us  th>t  "  Pul  ind  tiii 

-_  rourile  expreuion  by  which  the  members  of  the  companions  were  awai«  of  Che  dmaga  aitd  fl«d,* 

CbtUtiui  society  used  lo  designate  themselves, —  ■  contradiction   between   the  histoij  and  tpsOe 

was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  stubborn  Jews,  would   have  ensoed.      Tinth  is  neceoaiiljr  ca- 

who  refused   to  accept  Christ  as  Messiah.     To  ustent,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  indepanknt 

these  unhappy  men,  the  thought  that  '  believing  accounts  not  having  truth  to  guide  them  ■hinU 

Jews'  and  'believing  Genliles '  should  constitute  thus  advance  to  the  very  brink  of  cootndidim 

I.  ij^  fled  nuts  L7>tnt  and  Darfae,  dte 


_  je  holy  broth erhood,  was  slranecly  hateful. 

Ver.  3.  Long  time.  I'his  first  mission  of  Paul 
and  Baraalias  is  computed  to  h»ve  occupied 
between  three  and  four  years  (see  the  note  on  ver. 
87).  The  '  long  lime  '  may  well  be  supposed  to 
luve  included  several  months. 

In  the  Lord.  Their  patient  bravery  found  its 
grand  support  in  the  protection  of  Christ.  Sus- 
tained by  the  invisible  blessing  of  the  Master 
ruling  from  His  ihtone  in  heaven,  undismayed  by 
dangers  ever  thickening  around  them,  the  un- 
daunted apostles  boldly  proclaimed  the  Gospel. 

iUid  giiuited  algui  Midwondera  to  be  done  by 


of  LyCMnia.  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridga 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  frontiera  on  the 
south  to  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  on  the  aorib. 
Travellers  speak  of  it  as  a  desolale  coimtiy,  with- 
out streams  of  water.  Stnbo  even  menttcos  ooe 
place  where  wster  w«s  sold  for  money. 


their  hMida.  But,  as  was  stated  in  ver.  i,  the 
great  multitudes  were  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  before  any  miracle  was  performed. 
■  ■e  wrought  by  Christ  as  a  sign  of 


Ver.  5.  And  when  there  was  an 
The  Greek  word  hardly  signifies 
rather  a  'sudden   movement,'   a   ' 


Gentiles ;  it  ci 


e  apostles  avoided  violence  and  stoning  by  a 
ly  rfiijht.     In  his  Second  Epistl  '     " 

inthian  Church  (chap.  xi.  25),  Paul  u 


timely  A 


n  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 

!  I  stoned. '  Pafey  oliserves  here  ;  '  Had  this 
meditated  assault  at  Iconium  been  comiileted,  had 
the  history  related  thai  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it 
relates  thai  preparations  were  made  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and  his  companions,  or 
even  had  the  account  of  this  transaction  slopped 


history.  In  the  records  of  early  cooncils,  the 
names  of  the  Bishops  of  Lyslra  appear.  Tic 
ruins,  utualed  at  the  foot  of  a  singular  ndcuic 
mountain  named  Kara  Dagh  (the  Black  Mountain), 
have  been  idenlilied  in  modem  days  as  the  Lystn 
of  early  Christianity.  The  remains  of  this  ODCt 
famous  city  are  called  now  by  the  singular  ntiM 
of  Bin-bir  Kilisseh,  or  the  Thousand  and  One 
Churches,  from  the  traces  still  visible  of  the 
numerous  sacred  edifices  with  which  it  was  ooce 
adorned    (sec    Lewin,     St.    Paul,    'The   Fust 

Derhe.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  city. 
Its  very  ruins  are  only  identified  with  donbL 
Stephen  of  Byiantium  speaks  of  Deibe  ai  some- 
times called  Delbeia,  which,  iu  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia,  signifies  a  'juiuper  tree.'  It  is  said 
that  in  post -apostolic  times  there  was  a  Bishop  of 
Derbe,  who  was  a  suffragan  of  the  MetcopcMilaB 

Tki  Cilis, 

Paut'i  Lyslrian  Strmoit,  7-rg, 

Ver.  7.  And  there  they  preached  the  gospel. 
There  appears  to  have  been  but  few  Jews  in  these 
parts.  We  hear  of  no  synagopie  at  either  Lysira 
or  Derbe.  The  apostles  would  preach  genQally 
in  the  markct.place,  or  in  some  public  ihotmgfa- 
fare  ;  but  the  great  centre,  doubtless,  of  their 
work  was  that  house,  in  later  days  known  in  the 
churches  as  the  home  of  Timothy,  the  giealeit 
and  most  famous  of  the  disciples  of  Paul.  This 
was  a  family  in  which  a  Jewish  woman  wis 
married  to  a  Greek  dtiietL  The  deep  piety  of 
Lois  and  Eunice,  the  grandmother  and  mother  of 
Timothy,  their  love  for  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  covenant  people  on  the  one  side,  their 
Gentile  connections  on  the  other,  snpplied  a  link 
between  the  Jewish  aposlles  and  the  people  of 
Lycaonia.  The  church  of  Lysira  was  the  first 
Christian  church  composed  almost  entirely  (rf 
Gentiles. 

Ver.  g.  And  there  «at  a  oert»in  men  atLyatn^ 
Impotent  In  hii  feet  The  incident  here  related 
was  evidently  no  very  unusual  one  in  the  life  of 
these  Erst  great  missionaries  of  the  faith.  But 
this  Lystra  miracle  became  famous  in  early  Chris- 
tian story,  and  was,  no  doubt,  oflentimes  related 
at  (he  event  which  gave  occasion  lo  the  first  direct 
invitation  from  the  founders  of  Christianity  to  (he 
great  heathen  world,  in  (he  persons  of  the  idolalen 
of  Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  The  case  of  the  baptism 
of  Cornelius  the  Roman  oflicer  was  the  first 
.idvance  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Judaism  ; 
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hut  Cornelius,  though  a  Gentile,  was  no  idolater. 
He  was  possibly  even  a  'piosclyte  of  Ihe  gate,' 
and  certainly  was  a  worshipper  of  and  a  worker 
for  the  one  true  God.     The  scene  of  the  healing, 

which  those  who  carry  llie  message  of  salvation  lo 
the  heathen  in  the  present  day  collect  around 
them  groups  of  listeners  in  Burmahand  Hindostan. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  as  Paul  w^ 
preaching  in  some  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  thai 
the  lame  man  heard  him  :  his  friends  had  placed 
him  there  perhaps  to  solicit  alms'  (Hockell  On 
the  Acli). 
Ver.  9.  PeiveiTing  thtt  he  bftd  hith  to  be 

heeled.  Something  in  the  rapl  gaze  of  the  poor 
helpless  cripple  attracted  Paul,  who  now  looked 
on  him  earnestly,  and  saw  something  in  the 
sufferer's  face  which  moved  him  lo  utter  the  com- 
manding words  which  possessed  such  strange  awful 
power.  The  poor  helpless  man  had  heard,  no 
doubt,  the  apostles'  public  leaching,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  the  reality 
of  the  great  redemo- 
tion  worked 
Master  whose  blessed 
message  Paul  preach- 
etLthis  conviction 
the  aposlle  read  in  the 
upturned  face  of  (he 
afflicted  one  who  lay 
helpless  at  his  feet. 

Ver.  10.  And  ha 
leaped  and  valked. 
The  lame  man  sprang 
up  in   his  glad   con- 


in  a  moment  was  able  to  cast  olf  his  lifelong  in- 
firmitj,  and  moved  at  once  among  Ihem  like  any 
other  strong  and  healthy  man.  This  was  no 
mortal's  act.  Surely  the  men  who  could  speak 
the  beautiful  solemn  words  these  strangers  had 
been  speaking,  and  do  such  mighty  works  as  the 
restoring  lo  hsalth  and  strength  such  poor  afflicted 
beings  as  the  man  before  them,    were  no  mere 

Saying  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonla.  Hitherto 
the  intercourse  between  the  missionary  apostles 
and  Ihe  people  of  Lystra  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  Ihe  ordinary  language  of  com- 
merce in  the  cllies  of  Asia  Minor  ;  but  now,  sur- 
prised aTvl  eiciled,  the  Lyslrians  naturally  returned 
(o  their  native  dialect,  and  in  their  hurried  pre- 
parations to  do  honour  to  their  supposed  Divine 
visitors,  they  spoke  one  lo  another  in  their  own 
familiar  speech  of  Lycaonia.  Scholars  are  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  this  language.  Some  think 
it  was  an  Assyrian  dialect,  others  suppose  it  wm 

merely      a      corrupt 

Greek,  others  as- 
sume it  was  a  Gala- 
tian  dialect.  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  (lilih 
century)  mentions  Ihdj 
language  as  sljll  exist- 


Thegi 


power  he  had 

ftl  t  before. —O  strange 
miracle  I       Not    only 


Some   critics  of  the  juniMi  ■m 

cheerless    school    of 

Baur  and  Zeller  have  endeavoured  10  show  that 
the  story  of  this  miracle  was  but  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  miracle  of  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  related  in  Acts  iji.  Such  criticism  passes 
over  such  marked  differences  in  (he  two  incidents 
as  (he  following.  In  Jerusalem  the  hime  man 
merely  desired  and  hoped  to  receive  an  alms  from 
Peler  and  John,  even  aflet  Peter  had  bidden  him 
'to  look  on 'him  and  John.  But  the  cripple  at 
Lystra  had  already  been  an  attentive  hearer  of 
Paul.  At  Lystra,  ihe  cripple  al  the  word  of  Paul 
leaped  up  and  walked  ;  in  Jerusalem,  Peter  look 
the  lame  man  bv  ihe  hand  and  lllied  him  up. 

Ver.  II.  And  when  the  people  Mw  what  Fanl 
h»d  done,  they  lifted  np  their  Toioee.  The 
whole  incident  was  of  so  strange  a  nature  thai  it 
at  once  took  by  storm  the  hearts  of  these  impulsive 
Lycaoninns.  A  well-known  helpless  cripple,  as  he 
sal  doubtless  in  ■  spot  where  he  had  often  sat 
before  in  a  public  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  stranger  sojourning  among  ihem, 


gods  are  come 
down  to  iw  in  tba 
Ukeneae     of     men. 

The  scene  of  the 
beautiful  legend  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon, 
who  entertained  Zeui 

ffiLpiter)  and  Hermes 
ercury)  when  thqr 
came  down  lo  visit 
(he   homes   of  men, 

gion,  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  The 
story  oflhe  visit  of  the 
gods  lo  Lycaonia  was 

Ihe  kind  and 
hospitable  welcome 
Ihcy  had  received 
from  these  two  poor 

awares  entertained  the  (wo  immortals  Jupiter 
and  Mercury,  these  deities,  while  punishing 
the  churlish  and  inhospitable  inhabilants  of  the 
land  who  had  refused  to  receive  the  stranf^ers, 
by  overwhelming  them  and  (heir  homes  id  a 
terrible  inundation,  rewarded  their  kind  hosts  by 
changing  their  little  lowly  hut  into  a  proud  (emple, 
at  the  altars  of  which  Baucis  and  Philemon  were 
appointed  to  minbler  to  (he  chief  of  Ihe  godi 
whom  (hey  had  received  disguised  as  a  poor 
stranger  into  (heir  humble  collage  home. 
Ovid  (ells' the  story  well  and  simply  : — 


•  ilh   HCTT 


kad  maay  toilwmr  fttcpi  loKdhcr  trod ;       .     . 

'or  harbour  al  a  ihouaand  doors  chev  knockedi 

loloiwof  al]  the  Ihouund  but  wulockul; 

LI  lui  a  hoKpiiabk  house  they  found 

m  homely  ified ;  the  roof  not  iu  from  fTDund, 

Va>  thoiched  with  ncdi  and  straw  logelber  boniid. 
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PnHB  iofij  mfi  tha  (od«  repnlHcl  bcfar*, 
Now  uoDpinE,  enured  through  the  Uillt  daor, 
Tht  nun  (cbcir  bony  wtlcoiiH  6ni  eipmi'iU 
A  oammaa  hiiIc  drew  ler  either  goat. 

The  churlish  neighbours  were  subsequently 
panished  b^  a  leiribie  flood  which  oveiwhclmed 
(he  lurrounding  country,  while  Ihf  hospitible 
kindly  couple  were  amazed  to  see  the  iliange 
chftnge  which  befell  their  bumble  cottage  : — 

■■nitir 

Seemi 


The  crotclieli  uf  ihcic  col  in  coLumni  riie: 

Tb*  pj»tment  polished  maible  ihey  behold, 

The  EUa  wuh  iculptiue  ETUed,  ihe  ipirei  uid  Ills 

—Mttamtrfktui,  Book  riii.,  Dryden'i  Truulatioa. 

In  this  temple  the  favoured  pair  were  appointed 
to  minister  before  the  altars  of  Iheir  Uivinc  guest. 
Before  the  gates  of  Lystra  stood  a  lemple  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  and  perhaps,  as  Ewald  su^csls,  the 
legend  of  the  appearance  of  the  gods  somenhal 
W  above  related  was  recited  year  by  year  at  ihe 
i;teat  festival  in  thu  temple    and  thus  Ihc  credu 


land  witD  a  peculiai  lov^  had  vidted  a 
the  Kcnei  of  their  fonner  wandering. 

I  tber  Mllad  »»..^J— .  J 


deity  Mercury  (Henncs),  the  f 
speaker.  The  traditions  respecting  the  periaid 
aspect  of  Paul  represent  bim  as  of  insignificnl 
stature  and  bald,  with  a  pallid  cotnplexioo.  Hil 
face  and  ligure  appear  to  have  been  maikedlj  of 
the  Hebrew  type.     But  while  to  ouEwaid  Bppc■^ 

place   travelling  Jew,   his  manna  and   addioi 
must  hsve  been  sineularly  winning 

Ver.  13.  Then  tn«  prieat  of  Jiqritar,  ihdA 
waa  b«foia  tbair  eitj.  The  temple  of  Jnpitei 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  Lyitia,  and  tb«  ciplana- 
tionoflhewords  'ofjupilerwhich  w««  bdbrc  ihdr 
CI  >  ma^  lie  found  in  the  Pagan  conccptiiB  that 
the  gods  lh<>mselves  were  present  in  their  tempka. 


BroQglit  oxen  and  garlanda  These  garlands 
were  to  crown  the  oien  about  to  be  sacnliced 
Such  floral  crowns  were  also  worn  by  those 
lacrificing.  They  were  composed  of  the  various 
plants  and  Sowers  sacred  to  the  gods  to  whom  the 
lacrilice  was  oSered. 

Onto  the  gatea.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  here 
evidently  alluded  to.  Some  commeotators  prefer 
to  understand  the  expression  as  referring  to  the 
Bates  of  the  house  where  the  apostles  were  lodg- 
ing. This  seems  unlikely,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas 
evidently  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
which  were  made  to  do  them  honour,  until  the 
report  reached  their  ears,  when  they  at  once 
hurried  out  to  stop  the  proceedings.  The  supposed 
deities  were  residing  in  the  city,  so  the  worshippers 
brought  the  offeiing  to  the  city  gates,  as  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple  which  held  the  divinity. 

Ver.  14.  Whioh  when  the  apoatlea,  Bamabaa 
•nd  Paul,  heard  or.  In  this  place,  and  also  in 
ver.  4  of  this  chapter,  Paul  and  Bunabas  are 
styled  apostles.  These  two  distinguished  and 
devoted  men,  after  a  long  period  of  trkl,  were 
fcnnally  (Acu  liii.  1)  set  apart  1^  the  solemn  act 


of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  acting  under  the  eaptCH 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  this  hi^  and 

singular  position  m  the  community  of  Cfaiistialtt. 
The  special  work  for  which  these  new  apostleshipt 
were  created,  was  the  great  mission  to  Gentue 
lands.  St.  Paul  makes  mention  of  the  rank  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Gal.  ii.  %  and  even  more  definitelj 
in  I  Cor.  ii.  6. 

(On  Ihe  office  of  an  apostle,  sec  a  short  Ezcunw 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 

They  rant  their  olotbea.  This  was  Ihe  cndinaiy 
Jewish  mode  of  expressing  horror  at  hearing  m 
seeing  anything  that  was  impious ;  the  act  con- 
sisted in  tearing  the  garment  from  the  neck  in 
front  down  to  the  girdle.  Prepaiationi  for  this 
act  of  adoration  must  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  No  doubt  many  of  the  awe-struck  and 
amased  bystanders  in  the  public  place  where  the 
miracle  of  healing  took  place,  exclaimed  at  once 
that  the  two  strangers  were  the  gods  once  more 
among  them,  and  Uie  word  pissed  from  month  to 
moulh  in  Lyttra  ;  but  the  'speech  of  Lycaonia* 
suggested  nothing  to  the  Hebrew  aposUes,  and 
the  pieparatioos  were  all  complete,  and  the  victim* 
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crowned  with  their  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  before 
the  unsuspecting  apostles  were  aware  of  the  idola- 
trous homage  whicn  was  intended  for  them. 

Ver.  15.  Saying,  Why  do  ye  these  things  f 
The  argument  of  Paul's  address  to  the  Lystrian 
idolaters,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  it  from  the 
very  brief  summary  preserved  to  us  here,  seems  to 
be  as  follows  : — '  Brothers,  you  must  not  look  on 
us  as  in  any  way  different  to  you  :  we  are  but  men. 
And  then,  too,  those  gods  whom  ye  take  us  to  be, 
they  are  no  gods  at  all.  There  is  indeed  a  God 
whom  you  and  your  fathers  have  neglected,  a  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  who  though 
He  has  not  given  to  you  any  direct  vrritten  revela- 
tion concerning  Himself,  still  those  blessings, 
those  recurring  and  ever- recurring  life-giving 
powers  of  nature,  seed  -  time  and  harvest  -  time, 
rain  and  sunshine,  the  thousand  gifts  of  a  bounti- 
ful Providence  which  serve  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man, — these  blessings  have  spoken  in  times 
past  with  sufficient  clearness  to  awaken  the  slum- 
bering thoughts  of  men,  and  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God.  In 
these  things  you  Gentiles  at  least  might  have  found 
the  traces  of  an  unseen  watchful  Providence— of  a 
God  at  once  beneficent  and  pure.  But  in  the  place 
of  such  a  God,  misreading  the  teachings  of 
nature,  you  have  set  up  as  the  object  of  your 
worship,  imaginary  beinj^  wanton  and  impure, 
capricious,  and  characterized  by  all  the  worst  and 
most  ungovernable  of  the  passions  of  men.'  (This 
last  thought,  unexpressed  in  this  brief  abstract  of 
the  *Acts,'  constantly  present  in  Paul's  mind, 
necessarily  follows  the  words  of  ver.  17.) 

The  thousand  gifts  of  nature  above  alluded  to 
seem  every  instant  to  call  men  to  adore  the  loving 
all -Father  who  cares  so  tenderly  for  His  children. 
Such  an  expression  of  a  grateful  heart  is  found  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  whole  of  Ps.  civ., 
which  commences  with,  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul.* 

We  also  are  men  of  like  pasBions  with  yon. 
In  other  words,  *  We  are  men  like  you,  subject 
like  yourselves  to  suffering  and  to  death.'  The 
gods  were  regarded  as  blessed  immortals,  incap- 
able of  suffering  and  want,  dwelling  in  their  own 
serene  atmosphere  far  removed  from  men,  exempt 
from  all  pain  and  peril. 

And  preach  nnto  yon.  Literally, '  and  bring  you 
glad  tidings.'  The  glad  tiding^  they  brought  were 
the  object  of  the  devoted  missionaries'  journey. 
They  came  into  these  distant  lands  not  to  receive 
Divine  honours,  but  to  tell  them  of  a  living  God, 
who  loved  them  with  a  love  passing  understanding. 

That  ye  should  tnm  from  these  vanities. 
Better  rendered,  *from  these  vain  things.'  Pro- 
bably here  the  preacher  pointed  with  his  hand  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  before  the  city  gates — vain 
things  such  as  the  lifeless  idol  shrined  within ; 
vain  things  such  as  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  The 
whole  discourse  should  be  compared  with  the 
more  elaborate  sermon  of  Paul  on  the  Hill  of  Ares 
(Mars)  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23-31),  and  also  wiUi 
Rom.  i.  19-32,  where  .the  responsibilities  of  the 
heathen  are  dwelt  upoh  at  considerable  length. 
The  same  thoughts  Aim  through  these  three 
Pauline  compositions. 

Ver.  17.  And  gave  ns  rain  from  heaven.  This 
mention  of  'rain  from  heaven'  was  an  especial 
instance  of  Divine  benevolence  to  the  people  of 
LjTstra,  as  in  the  Lycaonian  country  water  was  so 
extremely  scarce.    In  many  Eastern  countries  this 


'  rain  from  heaven '  was  a  most  precious  boon  (see 
Ps.  civ.  13). 

Ver.  19.  And  there  came  thither  certain  Jews 
from  Antioch.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  Jews 
stirred  up  every  persecution  suffered  by  Paul.  The 
stubborn  jealousy  of  the  race  felt  that  in  Paul  they 
had  to  fear  one  whose  life's  work  was  the  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  partition  which  separated  the 
Hebrew  race  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
arrival  of  these  enemies  of  Paul  was  no  accidental 
circumstance;  the  news  of  the  success  of  the 
apostles  in  Lystra  had  reached  Iconium  and 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  they  came  to  the  scene  of 
his  successes  to  thwart  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
compass  his  destruction. 

Wno  persuaded  the  people,  and,  having  stoned 
Paul.  The  Lycaonians,  we  know,  were  proverbi- 
ally fickle  and  faithless.  It  has  been  well  said, 
'  How  fickle  the  world  is  1  they  first  bring  garlands, 
then  stones.  Every  generation  ultimately  stones 
its  own  gods ;  the  only  difference  is  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cast.'  This 
*  stoning '  shows  that  Jews  at  least  prompted  the 
cruel,  murderous  outrage.  Stoning  was  pecu- 
liarly a  Jewish  punishment  The  terrible  experi- 
ence at  Lystra  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  25,  possibly  also  in  Gal.  vi.  17,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  borne  in 
his  body. 

Ver.  20.  As  the  disciples  stood  ronnd  about 
him.  His  work  in  Lystra  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Different  to  the  awful  night  in  Gethsemane  when 
all  forsook  the  arrested  Master  and  fled,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  undismayed  by  their  master's 
arrest  and  execution,  gathered  round  the  poor 
scarred  body  of  him  they  judged  dead;  and  as 
they  sorrowfully  gazed  on  the  pale  disfigured 
features,  the  martyr  rose  up  and  walked  among 
living  men  once  more. 

That  this  recovery  of  Paul  afler  the  cruel  ston- 
ing was  miraculous,  is  the  natural,  indeed  the  only 
inference.  Several  commentators  suggest  with 
great  probability,  that  among  that  group  of  mourn- 
ing disciples  gathered  that  day  at  Lystra  round 
the  apostle's  apparently  lifeless  body,  was  the 
young  Timothy,  who,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  of 
the  Cross  from  Paul's  lips  during  that  first  visit  of 
the  apostle ;  nor  is  it  an  unlikely  surmise  which 
dates  the  enthusiastic  and  lifelong  devotion  of  the 
young  disciple  fix)m  that  morning  when  Paul 
suffered  as  Christ's  faithful  martyr. 

Ver.  21.  And  when  they  had  preached  the 
gospcd  to  that  dty,  and  taught  many.  The 
work  at  Derbe  appears  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful :  the  converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  were 
numerous,  and  the  apostles  evidently  met  with  no 
opposition  in  any  quarter  here.  Amon^;  their  dis- 
ciples at  Derbe  was  that  Gaius,  mentioned  Acts 
XX.  4.  Paley  calls  attention  to  a  striking  unde- 
signed coincidence  between  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  this  portion  of  Paul's  life  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  iii.  11 :  'In  the  apostolic  his- 
tory, Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together;  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  Antioch,  Iconium, 
Lystra  are  mentioned,  ttof  Derbe,  And  the  dis- 
tinction will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be  accurate, 
for  Paul  in  that  passage  is  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions; and  althou^  he  underwent  grievous 
persecutions  in  each  of  the  three  cities  through 
which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe  itself  he  met 
with  none.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  in  the  names 
of  the  cities  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
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rated,  and  in  the  place  at  which  the  enumeration 
stups,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  history.* 

Ver.  22.  £xhorting  them  to  oontinue  in  the 
faith,  and  that  we  moat  through  much  tribula- 
tion enter  into  the  kingdom  of  CkxL  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  exhortation  to  the  then  little 
Gentile  church  from  the  lips  of  inspired  men.  It 
contains  a  solemn  truth,  and  is  tne  sum  of  the 
whole  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  happiness  which 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  heaven  can  only  be  reached 
through  an  avenue  of  suffering.  These  first  Gen- 
tile converts  must  learn  the  lesson  every  true- 
hearted  Christian  man  or  woman  in  every  age  has 
fainfuUy  had  to  learn,  *  No  cross^  no  crown.* 
t  has  been  very  beautifully  said  :  *  Thinkest  thou 
that  thou  wilt  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  the  cross  and  tribulation?  But  neither 
Christ  nor  any  one  of  His  most  beloved  friends 
and  saints  had  the  power  or  the  will  to  do  so. 
Ask  any  one  of  the  triumphant  citizens  of  heaven 
whom  thou  wilt,  and  they  will  all  respond,  "  We 
attained  to  the  glory  of  God  by  the  cross  and 
chastisements."  .  .  .  Carry  the  cross  with  a  will- 
ing heart,  and  it  will  guide  ihee  to  the  place  where 
thy  sorrows  will  end,  and  where  thou  wilt  find  all 
for  which  thy  soul  has  longed  *  (Thomas  Anuinas). 

Ver.  23.  And  when  they  had  ordalnea  them 
elders  in  every  church.  This  is  renriercd  more 
accurately,  *And  when  they  had  anpointed  for 
them  elders,*  etc.  There  is  some  doubt  here  as  to 
whether  the  Greek  word — translated  *ordainetl,* 
or,  more  accurately,  *  appointed  * — signified  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  simply  conducted  and  guided 
the  elections  of  the  churches,  or  whether  the  two 
apostles  themselves  appointed  these  elders  (or 
presbyters).  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as 
m  these  new-formed  communities,  presbyters  or 
elders  chosen  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  acting  under 
the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  respect  when  the  apostles  were 
far  away,  than  any  elders  chosen  by  popular 
voice. 

(On  the  office  of  *  presbyter,'  see  Excursus  B.  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. ) 

Ver.  25.  And  when  they  had  preached  the 
word  in  rerga.  This  was  the  second  visit  of  the 
apostles  to  this  place.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
merely  passed  through  it,  now  they  formally 
preach  the  Gospel  within  its  walls.  The  history 
of  the  '  Acts  *  says  nothing  of  success,  recounts  no 
opposition.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  few 
converts  were  the  result  of  the  missionaries* 
labours.  Apathy  seems  to  have  been  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  citizens ;  perhaps  '  they  cared 
for  none  of  these  things.* 

Tbey  went  down  into  Attalia.  This  was  a 
port  on  the  Pamphylian  Gulf,  at  no  great  distance 
nrom  the  important  city  of  Perga.  It  was  built 
and  named  after  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Pergamos,  who  had  built  this  city  in  a  convenient 
position  for  commanding  the  trade  of  Syria  or 
Egypt.  Attalia  was  famous  in  the  story  of  the 
Crusades,  under  the  name  of  Sataleia,  as  the  port 
whence  King  Louis  of  PVance,  after  his  disastrous 
march  through  Anatolia,  embarked  with  his 
knights  and  nobles  for  Antioch,  leaving  the 
plebeian  crowd  of  infantry  to  perish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pamphylian  hills,  a.  d.  i  148. 

It  is  now  called  Adalia,  and  is  a  harbour  much 
frequented. 

Ver.  26.  And  thence  they  tailed  to  Antioch. 
The  famous  Syrian  Antioch  is  here  meant.     It 


was  from  the  Christian  Church  in  Antioch  thtt 
the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  had  received  theb 
commission  to  preach  in  the  Gentile  cfanrcfaes. 
They  now  returned  to  the  same  church  to  give  a 
formal  account  of  their  mission. 

Ver.  27.  They  rehearsed  all  that  God  bid 
done  for  them.  The  exact  time  durii^  which 
the  apostles  had  been  absent  is  uncertain;  we 
have,  however,  two  deBnite  points  of  time  to 
assist  us  in  determining  the  length  of  time  taken 
up  in  the  First  Missionary  Journey. 

Paul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antiodi  after 
having  carried  the  alms  from  the  Antioch 
Christians  to  the  poor  Jerusalem  saints  (see  chipi 
xi.  29,  30,  xiL  25),  A.D.  44.  In  A. D.  51,  FbbI 
and  Barnabas  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  Antioch  Church  to  confer  with  the  elder 
apostles  on  the  matter  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts  (chap.  xv.  2). 

Six  years,  then,  were  spent  in  Antiodi  and  00 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  :  out  of  those  six 
years  the  most  likely  computation  seems  to  be 
that  which  allows  three  or  four  years  for  the 
journey.  The  work  accomplished^  the  aoconnt 
of  which  they  formally  gave  to  the  Antioch 
presbytery,  included  the  preaching  in  the  island 
of  Cyorus ;  and  in  those  districts  of  Asia  Minor 
termed  then  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Ljrcaonia, 
four  churches  were  founded  and  definitely 
organised,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe. 

Ver.  28.  And  there  they  abode  long  tima. 
The  exact  length  of  time  during  which  they  re- 
mained at  Antioch  is  uncertain — certainly  not  less 
than  two  years  were  spent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  the  Syrian  capital. 

Excursus  A. 
On  the  Apostolic  Office. 

Perhaps  from  the  mysterious  verse  (Rev.  xxl 
14),  *  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,'  an  opinion  has  existed  from 
very  early  times  respecting  the  college  of  apostles 
being  limited  to  the  mystic  numlier  of  twelve. 
Hence  such  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  see  in  the  twelve  wells  of  Elim  the  twelve 
apostles  foreshadowed,  and  in  the  threescore  and 
ten  palm  trees  a  reference  to  the  seventy  disciples 
(Tertul.  adv.  Afardon),  The  name,  however, 
and  rank  of  apostle  was  not  so  strictly  limited. 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  called  an  apostle 
(i  Cor.  XV.  7). 

In  this  passage  others  besides  James  are  possibly 
included  under  the  designation  'apostle.' 

Andronicus  and  Junius,  mentioned  in  Roul  xvL 
7,  are  certainly  designated  not  merely  as  apostles, 
but  as  '  of  note  among  the  apostles ; '  and  in 
I  Thess.  ii.  6,  Sylvanus  is  probably  included  in 
the  *We,  .  .  .the  apostles  of  Christ,* — not 
Timothy,  who  is  excluded  from  the  apostolate  by 
Paul  in  his  opening  salutation,  2  Cor.  L  i ;  Col. 
i.  I  (see  Professor  Lightfoot,  Epistle  to  the  Gata" 
tianSf  in  his  note  on  the  Name  and  Office  of  an 
Apostle).  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  directly  called 
apostles  in  this  chapter  of  the  'Acts,'  and  with 
the  name  Paul  constantly  assumes  the  rank  and 
authority  of  an  apostle,  as  in  i  Cor.  i.  i,  Rom.  L 
I,  and  in  many  other  places.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing these  certain  instances  of  apostles  in  excess  of 
the  mystic   number  'twelve,    of  Paul  and  Bar- 
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nabas,  and  the  more  doubtful  ones  of  Andronicus, 
Junius,  and  Sylvanus  (Rom.  xvL  7;  i  Thess.  ii.  6), 
the  title  and  authority  seem  to  have  been  re- 
stricted by  certain  indispensable  conditions. 

The  first  was — the  apostle  must  have  seen 
Christ.  He  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
resurrection.  Those  few  above  alluded  to  may 
well  have  satisfied  this  indispensable  condition, 
which  would,  of  course,  exclude  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  generation  contemporary  with 
our  Lord.  Paul's  case  was  a  special  one.  The 
Risen  One,  after  His  ascension,  showed  Himself 
to  His  chosen  missionary,  and  talked  with  him ; 
but  this  privilege  was  vouchsafed  to  no  other  of 
the  early  Christian  teachers,  except  to  the  Apostle 
John. 

The  second  condition  required  was — that  the 
actual  call  to  the  office  should  come  directly  from 
the  Church;  and  the  only  record  we  possess  of 
such  a  call  closely  connects  the  Church's  official 
act  with  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  xiii.  2,  3).  The  doubtfulness  of  the  re- 
ference, direct  or  indirect,  to  any  apostles  other 
than  the  '  Fourteen '  (perhaps  widi  the  exception 
of  the  three,  Sylvanus,  Andronicus,  and  Junius), 
the  absence  of  any  account  uf  the  Church's  ap- 
pointing any  one  except  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the 
nigh  office,  shows  us  clearly  that  the  apostolate 
was  certainly  confined  to  very  few.  The  especial 
work  of  the  apostle  was  the  oversight  and  care  of 
all  the  churches  in  respect  to  church  government 
and  discipline.  After  that  the  Lord  withdrew 
His  visible  presence  from  men,  the  Apostolic 
College  formed  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal. 
They  were  also  the  inspired  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  system  of  salvation,  and  to  this  day  their 
writings  are  held  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  They  possessed — though  they  were  not  the 
solitary  possessors  of  these  high  gifts — great  powers, 
moral  and  spiritual,  such  as  a  brave,  untired 
patience,  heroic  self-denial,  the  ability  at  times  to 
work  what  we  term  supernatural  signs  and  wonders 
(in  the  first  age  a  few  others  were  gifted  with  like 


powers).  When,  however,  the  first  century  wore 
away,  and  these  few  leaders  whom  men  call 
apKKitles— divinely  chosen,  and  then  officially  com- 
missioned by  the  Church — ^fell  asleep,  no  attempt 
was  made,  either  in  the  Palestinian  or  GoitUe 
churches,  to  fill  up  the  empty  chairs.  A  feeling 
of  awful  reverence  perhaps  deterred  the  various 
Christian  communities  from  attempting  to  supply 
their  vacant  places.  * 

Excursus  B. 

On  the  Office  of  Presbyter  in  the 
Early  Church. 

The  presbyterate  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days 
was  no  new  creation.  The  Christian  Church  in 
its  earliest  stage,  as  has  been  well  said,  'was 
regarded  by  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
nothing  more  than  a  new  sect  springing;  up  by  the 
side  of  the  old.*  The  term  *  presbyter  or 'elder' 
was  well  known  in  the  synagogue.  It  was  applied 
to  the  rulers  of  these  Jewish  congregations. 

They  appear  to  have  formed  a  college  under 
the  presidency  of  the  chief  rulers,  and  to  have 
assisted  him  with  their  advice ;  upon  this  presby- 
tery devolved  in  every  S3magogue  the  conduct  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  congregation. 

The  term  in  the  first  instance  refers  to  age,  and 
then  derivatively  to  official  dignity.  On  the 
formation  of  the  first  Gentile  communities  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  organization  of  the  synago^e 
was  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  title 
and  the  functions  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogues 
were  bestowed  on  those  converts  who  from  age 
or  other  special  qualifications  appeared  to  the 
apostles  the  best  fitted  to  direct  the  religious 
services,  and  watch  over  the  general  interests  of 
the  new  society.  The  duties  of  these  presbyters, 
who,  we  read,  were  appointed  by  the  two 
missionary  apostles,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  ruling  and  superintending ;  they  were  also,  we 
know,  instructors.  Elsewhere  (Eph.  iv.  11),  Paul 
styles  them  'shepherds  and  teachers.' 


Chapter  XV. 

The  question  of  Circumcision  in  t/te  Gentile  Churches — T/te  First  Council  of  tlie 

Church  at  Jerusalem. 

1  A  ND  **  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judea  taught  "^j^^^  "• 
£\     *the   brethren,   and  said^   'Except  ye   be  circumcised  *y*"-^"» 

2  ^  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.    When  there-    h-J^.  «3- 
fore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  *  disputa-    ^phu.'&u; 
tion  with  them,  they  determined  that  ^  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  J^tti^i^ 
certain  other  of  them,  should  ^go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  ^^er.  7; 

3  apostles  and  *  elders  about  this  question.  And  *  being  brought  (Gk"""*^  ^ 
on  their  way  by  the  church,  they  passed  through  *  Phenice  *  and  ^^tcH^l,^ 
'  Samaria,  '"declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles:  and  they    \l?'^'S: 

4  caused  great  joy  unto  all  *  the  brethren.     And  when  they  were    "'  ^ 

»  Ch.  XX.  38 (Gk.),  xxL  s;  Rom.  xv.  24;  t  Cor.  xvi.6,  11 ;  a  Cor.  i.  x6 ;  Tit.  iii  13  (Glc);  3  Jo.  6(Gk.).    Soch.xvii.  15. 
k  See  ch.  xi.  19.  /  See  ch.  i.  8.  m  So  ch.  xiv.  37 ;  ver.  13. 

^  Phoenicia 
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come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  "received  of  the  church,  and  ^/"f^'^^ 
the  apostles  and  *  elders,  and  they  '  declared "  all  things  that  ^^J^J^ 

5  God  had  done  with  them.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  J^^  ^. 
of  the  Pharisees  which  believed,  saying,  ^  That  it  was  needful  p%^^ 
to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  q^^^ 
Moses.  ^^n^ 

6  And  the  apostles  and  *  elders  came  together*  for  to  consider  ^Se^lsJ^ 


7  of  this  matter.     And  when  there  had  been  much  'disputing,  roJ'nT.3 
Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them,  Men  and^  brethren,  ye  know  *S!*t  44. 
how  that  -^a  good  while*  ago  God  made  choice  among  us/  that  wSeedLtS 
the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  ^di.x.i^A9: 

8  and  believe.     And  God,  ^ which  knoweth  the  hearts,'  ''bare    Sot6lj.i: 
them  witness,  '  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,*  '  even  as  Ae  did   Cp.  Jo!"^ 

9  unto  us  ;  And  "put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  ''puri-  wSic^iJ^S 

10  fying  their  hearts  "'by  faith.  Now  therefore  why  ''tempt  ye  j'SoG*lv.^. 
God,  -^to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which    ^»-*- 

11  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear.^     But  we  believe    ?*fc«»-»s^' 

B  So  Rom.  111. 

that  '  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  we  shall  be    "V^"- 

12  saved,  even  as  they.     Then  all  the  multitude  kept  silence,  and  «g^»».«9. 
gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  *  declaring  what  *  miracles  f  ^{j^*"'^ 
and  wonders  ^  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them,    d^^^ 

13  And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  ^  James  answered,  say-  'Jh^Gt '" 

14  ing.  Men  and^  brethren,  hearken  unto  me:  'Simeon  -^hath^s^iJLLea. 
declared  how  God  at  the  first  ^ did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take  *^^™^ 

15  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.     And  to  this  agree  the  '^^tTn, 

16  words  of  *  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written :  After  this "  I  will  .tcj.  ch.  xrs. 
return,  and  'will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  /sJiuLUTa 
is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I    ^T.  '**'**^* 

17  will  set  it  up:  That  the  residue  of  men  might  *seek  after  the  wdtS^iJj; 
Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith    rTheTL  9. 

18  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all"  these  things.     Known  unto  God  are    a.»i."]^ 

19  all  his  works"  'from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Wherefore  ^MaLLrJ'iJ 
**  my  sentence  "  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,  which  from  among    Cp.  S!['<3; 

20  the  Gentiles  *are  turned"  to  God:  But  that  we  write  unto    »3/«4. 

P  I  Cor.  z*  7  8  * 

them,  that  they  abstain  from  ''pollutions"  of  idols,  and  from    «PfeK«^.i4: 
^  fornication,  and  from  ^  things  strangled,  and  from  '  blood.    *J.  ^ee 

21  For  Moses  of  old  time"  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  f  SeeLev.'iu.' 
him,  **  being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day.  '^^L  S*  '^ 

•  they  related  •  were  gathered  together  *^ 

*  omit '  Men  and.'  *  literally y  'from  ancient  days.' 

*  The  older  authorities^  instead  of  *  among  us,'  read  *  among  you.' 

^  literally^  *  the  knower  of  hearts.'  *  £?r  *  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

•  The  Older  authorities  omit  *  Christ*  ^®  After  these  things 
**  The  older  authorities  omit  *  all '  before  *  these  things.' 

**  which  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  the  older  authorities 
omitting  the  words  *  unto  God  are  all  his  works.' 
*•  my  decision        **  are  turning  to  God         **  better ,  *  the  pollutions.' 
*•  literally y  *  from  ancient  generations.' 
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22  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles"  and  'elders,  with  the  whole  *ver. a. 
church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company"  to  'An-  'Vertajao^ 

35*      m€C 

tioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  namely^  Judas  surnamed    Bar-  j^  «-^«^ 

23  sabas,  and  "Silas,  "'chief  w^r«  among  'the  brethren :  And  they  ^|^l2;^ 
wrote  letters  by  them  after  this  manner ;    The  apostles  and  J^  ^^  ^ 
'elders  and  "* brethren"  ^ send  greeting   unto  the  'brethren -^y^-^^* 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  '  Antioch  and  *  Syria  and  '  Cilicia  :  ,  ver*^**.  Si 

24  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  *  certain  which  went  out    d^";via*?«. 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls,  '^c^'ciLii 
saying,  K?  w//.f/ be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law":  to  whom    fer;"xL 

25  we  gave  no  such^^  commandment:  *  It  seemed  good  unto  us,  ^lS^ls.' 
being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men "  unto 

26  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  Men  'that  have '^^p- <*•**• 
hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

27  We  have  sent  therefore  ^  Judas  and  Silas,  who"  shall  also  tell  ^vel*'*"*^'* 

28  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.     For  *  it  seemed  good  to  the    ^p.'  ier  x^. 

Holy  Ghost,**  and  to  us,  -^to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  ^v^^a^f'*^ 

29  than  these  necessary  things ;   That  ye  abstain  from  ^  meats    ?c^r?*^ui, 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  *  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,    Jj^  r^*  J^ 
and  from  fornication :   from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye    c$^  w.  ao. 
shall  do  well.     '  Fare  ye  well.  *df.'*x!d.>5. 

30  So  when  they  were  dismissed,  they  came  **  to  *  Antioch :  and  i  ver.""^  ^ 
when  they  had  gathered  the  multitude  together,  they  delivered  mQ^ic^^' 


XIV.  23.  ZVl. 


31  the  epistle:    Which  when  they  had  read,  they  rejoiced  for  the    4o(Gk.')L 

32  consolation."     And  ^ Judas  and  Silas,  being  'prophets  also    ch. wvjaa 
themselves,  **  exhorted  the   brethren   with   many  words,   and    (Gk.).""^* 

ch.  xvi  "A  * 

33  '•confirmed  them.     And  after  they  had  tarried  /^r^  a  space,*'    iCor.x^/f. 
they  were  let  go"   ''in   peace  from   the  brethren   unto  the    3?, 4oj' 

34  apostles.**     Notwithstanding  it  pleased  ^  Silas  to  abide  there    as.  a9»xv»«. 
^5  J//7/."      ^Paul   also   and    Barnabas    continued    in    *  Antioch,    «^»-5:  so 

*'•'  a  Cor.  u  19; 

teaching  and     preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with  many    ^^^^^[[j: 

others  also.  .^M;' 

x6      And  some  days  after  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  e:o  '•s««ch-.^-4». 

again  and  visit  our"  brethren  'in  every  city  where  we  have    JJI'^**''^ 

*'  Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles 

^^  The  translation  here  should  be^ '  having  chosen  men  out  from  themselves  to 
send.' 

'•  The  older  authorities  omitting  *  and '  before  *  brethren,'  the  translation  must 
rutty  *  and  the  brethren  being  elders.' 

*°  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words, '  saving  ye  must  be  circumcised  and 
keep  the  law.'  **  omit  *  such '  be/ore  *  commandment' 

^^ render  'having  chosen  men  out  to  send.' 

'«  insert  *  themselves '  be/ore  *  shall  also.'  **  or  *  Holy  Spirit.' 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read  *  came  down  to.' 

*•  better  rendered  *  exhortation.'         •'  for  a  time  **  they  were  sent  away 

*®  Instead  of  ^io  the  apostles,'  the  older  authorities  read,  'to  those  that  sent 
them  forth.' 

^  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  'notwithstanding  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  still,'' 

•^  The  older  authorities  omit  *  our '  before  *  brethren ' ;  render  '  the  brethren.' 
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37  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do.     And 
Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  'John,  whose  surname  ^J^Jt^ 

38  was  Mark."     But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take   him   with 
i/iem,  "who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  •Sackda. 


«3. 


39  with  them  to  the  work.     And  the  contention  was  so  sharp 
between  them^^  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other :  ^^  ^  ''• 

40  and  so  *'  Barnabas  took  '  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  *  Cyprus ;  And  xiS^^'af 
Paul  chose  'Silas,  and  departed,  being  -^recommended  by  the'i;&;S*^ 

41  brethren  unto  '  the  grace  of  God."     And  he  went  through  «j^.  ,5. 
*  Syria  and  Cilicia,  *  confirming  the  churches. 


^Ver.^a.    So 


"  literally^  *  who  was  called  Mark.' 
*'  literally,  *  and  there  arose  a  sharp  dispute,  so  that,'  etc, 
•*  omit  *  between  them.' 

"  The  older  authoritiesy  instead  of^  the  grace  of  God,'  read  *  the  grace  of  the 
Lord.' 


The  Circunuision  Difficulty ^  and  the  First 
Council  of  the  Church,  1-36. 

Ver.  I.  And  certain  men  which  came  down 
from  Jndea  taught  the  hrethren.  The  general 
aspects  of  this  famous  controversy  are  discussed  in 
Excursus  A,  at   the  end  of  the  chapter.     The 

*  certain  men '  are  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Galatian  Epistle,  ii.  4,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  False  brethren  unawares  brought  in,  who  came 
in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bond- 
age.* They  were  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
Pharisees  of  an  extreme  sect  who  had  embraced 
the  gospel.  Epiphanius  and  other  early  writers 
tell  us  that  the  leader  of  these  men  was  Cerinthus, 
who  excited  the  believers  against  Peter  when  he 
baptized  the  Roman  centurion  (see  Acts  xi.  2,  3). 

Which  came  down  from  Jndea.  This  party, 
which  maintained  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
binding  upon  all  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
Christians,  naturally  had  their  headquarters  in 
Jerusalem.  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  capital  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  temple. 
We  find  most  of  the  Christian  leaders,  who  first 
taught  that  the  Gentiles  were  free  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  made  Antioch,  and  later 
Ephesus  and  Alexandria,  their  residence. 

jBxoept  ye  be  drcnmcised  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.  These  Jewish 
teachers  proclaimed  a  certain  doctrine  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  formal  manner  ;  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  expression  of  certain  scruples ; 
they  asserted  positively  that  Gentile  Christians 
could  not  possibly  be  saved  unless  they  submitted 
to  the  various  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  of  which  circumcision  was  the  initial  cere- 
mony,  thus  denying  the  sufficiency  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  condition  of  pardon  and  reconcilia- 
tion.^ But  the  hearts  of  the  Antioch  teachers  were 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  great  truth  that  *  we  are 
saved  not  by  the  law  but  by  grace.* 

Ver.  2.  No  small  dissension  and  disputa- 
tion with  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  not 
improbably  these  Judaizing  teachers  succeeded 
in  persuading  certain  of  the  Antioch  Christians 
to  adopt  at  least  some  of  their  views ;  for,  at 
a  later  period,   after  the   Jerusalem  decision  by 


the  apostles,  we  find  the  same  question  again 
agitating  the  Antioch  believers,  and  even  seriously 
affecting  the  policy  of  such  men  as  Peter  and 
Barnabas  (see  Gal.  ii.  11-13). 

They  determined  that  Fanl  and  Baznabss, 
and  certain  other  of  them,  shonld  go  up  to 
Jerusalem.  In  Gal.  ii.,  where  Paul  gives  his 
own  account  of  this  momentous  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  says  he  went  up  'by  revelation.*  Such 
an  intimation  of  the  Divine  will  at  a  crisis  like 
this,  in  the  first  days  of  the  faith,  is  what  we  should 
expect.  On  several  occasions  of  Paul's  life  a 
Divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  him, — on  the 
Damascus  journey  (Acts  ix. ) ;  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  carry  the  gospel  from  Asia  into  Europe- 
(Acts  xvi.  9) ;  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  when 
he  received  the  commandment  to  preach  to  the 
Gentile  world  (Acts  xxii.  18) ;  when  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  being  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
was  sinking  in  the  tempest  (Acts  xxviL  23;  see 
also  2  Cor.  xii.  1-9).  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion excited  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  by  the 
teaching  of  the  extreme  party  at  Jerusalem,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  Divine  voice  came  to 
Paul,  instructing  him  to  propose  the  mission  to 
Jerusalem,  still  the  residence  of  several,  if  not  of 
all,  the  surviving  apostles,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  for  its  own  sacred  associations,  regarded 
with  deep  reverence  and  veneration  by  the  other 
churches. 

Ver.  3.  And  being  brought  on  their  way 
by  tiie  dinrch.  That  is,  attended  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Antioch  congr^;a- 
tion,  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  Tnis 
notice  was  inserted,  no  doubt,  to  show  that  the 
majority,  at  least,  of  the  Christians  in  Antioch 
were  opposed  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  held  with  the  broader  teaching  of  such 
men  as  Barnabas  and  Paul.  The  mention  of  the 
great  joy  caused  to  the  brethren  of  Phenice  aiKl 
Samaria  by  the  recital  of  the  Gentile  conversions 
b  also  inserted  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts,  *  to 
show  that  the  general  sympathy  was  on  the  side  of 
those  who  urged  Gentile  freedom. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jera- 
salem,  tbey  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  elders.  The  word  translated 
here  *were  received,*  implies  a  cordial  reception 
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on  the  part  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  Jeru- 
salem community,  who  welcomed  with  affection 
Barnabas  and  Paul  as  the  great  missionaries  of  the 
faith. 

Ver.  5.  But  there  roee  up  certain  of  the  sect 
of  the  PhariBees.  Some  of  these  Pharisees  must 
have  been  the  companions  of  Paul  years  ago,  when 
he  studied  the  law  under  Gamaliel,  and  their 
animosity  new  was  doubtless  strengthened  against 
the  great  Gentile  missionary,  when  they  remem- 
bered what  he  was  /^//,  —  when  they  called  to 
mind  how,  in  those  old  days,  he  promised  to  be 
their  future  leader  in  the  restoration  of  Judaism  ; 
and  after  all  that  had  happened  since,  when  both 
they  and  he  had  found  in  Jesus  the  long-promised 
Messiah,  while  thty  were  only  longing  to  raise 
and  spiritualize  the  ancient  religion  and  rites  of 
Israel,  ^^•,  on  the  other  hand,  was  giving  his  life- 
work  to  show  that  the  work  and  office  of  the 
chosen  people  was  a  thing  of  the  past, — was 
labouring  to  merge  the  Church  of  Israel  in  the 
Church  of  the  world, —  was  using  all  his  vast 
learning  and  powers  to  prove  that  the  found  and 
cherished  Messiah  belonged  to  the  Isles  of  the 
Gentiles  as  much  as  He  did  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Promise, — that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  that  both  were 
equally  sharers  in  the  eternal  promise,  whether  or 
no  they  kept  the  sacred  law  of  Moses. 

It  was  needful  to  circumciBe  them,  and  to 
command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Mobob.  Even 
Jewish  opinion  was  divided  on  the  question,  *how 
far  the  law  was  binding  upon  Gentile  proselytes  to 
Judaism.'  One  school,  and  that  a  very  influential 
one,  maintained  that  circumcision  was  a  rite  that 
under  no  circumstances  might  be  dispensed  with. 
These  rigid  and  uncompromising  Jews  were 
opposed  to  any  overtures  being  made  to  Gentiles, 
and  generally  discouraged  any  proselytism.  The 
famous  teacher  Schammai,  it  is  said,  drove  any 
Gentile  converts  who  might  present  themselves 
from  his  house.  Another  and  more  liberal  school 
of  thought  endeavoured  to  make  the  way  easy  for 
proselytes  to  Judaism.  These  striking  differences 
m  the  great  Jewish  schools  at  this  period  are  well 
shown  in  Josephus  i^Ant,  xx.  2),  when,  in  the  story 
of  the  conversion  to  Judaism  of  Izates  King  of 
Adiabene,  the  king's  teacher  Ananias  instructed 
him  *  that  he  might  become  a  Jew  without  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision,  and  that  if  he  worshipped 
God  he  performed  the  really  important  duty  of 
the  law  ;  but  another  strict  and  zealous  doctor, 
Eleazar,  the  same  history  tells  us,  said  to  King 
Izates,  *  How  long  wilt  thou  continue  uncircum- 
cised  ?  hast  thou  not  read  what  the  law  says 
concerning  circumcision?  art  thou  not  aware  of 
how  great  impiety  thou  art  guilty  by  neglecting 
it  ?  *  Another  well-known  saying  of  that  stem  and 
exclusive  school  was,  *that  all  the  uncircumcised 
went  to  hell ;  *  and  another  saying  asserted  *  that 
no  uncircumcised  would  rise  at  the  last  day.' 

Rabbi  Hillel,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  great  influence  into  the  counsels  of  the 
more  moderate  Jews.  *  Love  all  men,'  once  said 
this  famous  rabbi,  '  and  bring  all  men  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  law ;  do  not  do  to  another  what 
thou  wouldst  be  unwilling  should  be  done  to  thee. 
This  is  the  whole  law ;  everything  else  is  only  a 
comment  on  it.'  The  teaching  of  Philo,  in  another 
celebrated  centre  of  Jewish  thought  (Alexandria), 
was  distinctly  in  favour  of  winning  the  stranger 
Gentile  to  Judaism,  and  of  relaxing  in  his  favour 


the  more  oppressive  and  burthensome  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  apoBtleB  and  elders  came  to- 
gether for  to  consider  of  this  matter.  Some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.  Of  the  twelve  apostles,  one  we 
know  had  gone  through  martyrdom  to  his  rest ; 
others  were  perhaps  in  distant  parts ;  and  round 
those  who  still  remained  in  the  old  Jerusalem 
home,  gradually  had  gathered  a  company  of  pres- 
byters or  elders,  who  shared  their  responsibilities 
and  took  part  in  their  deliberations.  In  this  first 
authoritative  Council  of  the  Church,  most  of  the 
more  distin^ished  and  best  known  teachers  of 
early  Christianity  took  part.  Peter,  the  leader  of 
the  little  Church  of  the  first  days ;  and  John,  the 
friend  of  Christ,  who  probably  survived  all  his 
brother  apostles,  and  lived  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  vast  experience  to  the  more  elaborate  church 
organization  we  find  firmly  established  in  the  next 
century ;  James,  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  chief  of  the  ascetic  party  in  the  early  Church, 
the  honoured  representative  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Jewish-Christian  section  ;  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
the  great  advocates  for  a  broad  Gentile  Church, 
liberated  from  all  Jewish  restraints,  and  rites,  and 
customs ;  Titus,  the  famous  pupil  of  Paul,  and 
afterwards  his  appointed  successor  in  the  chief 
government  of  the  Cretan  churches  ;  Silas, 
another  of  Paul's  trusted  counsellors ;  and  Judas, — 
these,  we  know,  were  present,  and  took  part  with 
many  other  men,  some  known,  some  unknown,  in 
these  first  public  deliberations  concerning  the 
principles  which  for  the  future  were  to  guide 
the  rulers  of  the  various  churches  rapidly  springing 
up  in  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Roman  empire, 
and  even  in  the  still  more  distant  and  partially 
unknown  East. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  there  had  been  much  dis- 
puting.  '  Questioning '  or  '  debating '  would 
better  represent  the  Greek  word  translated  '  dis- 
puting.' It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  mixed 
assembly  contained  many  earnest  advocates,  both 
of  the  old  Jewish  party,  and  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  new  Gentile  school  of  Christians. 
These  had  each  their  arguments  to  urge.  The 
older  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  supported  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  James,  well  known  and 
honoured  by  the  most  rigorous  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, with  great  moderation  and  wisdom 
arranged  a  common  platform,  on  which  the 
extreme  men  of  both  parties  might  act  in  unison, 
and  together  carry  on  the  weighty  work  of  their 
Divine  Master. 

Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them.  Only  those 
speeches  are  reported  which  closed  the  debate,  and 
which  evidently  expressed  the  general  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  Council.  Peter's  words,  of 
course,  were  exceedingly  weighty,  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  opinion  of  one  who  had  ever  stood 
high  in  the  Master's  friendship  and  confidence, 
and  who,  from  the  very  first,  had  occupied  a 
leading  position  among  the  brethren.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  burning  ardour  of  Paul,  and  his 
marked  success  in  the  work,  had  influenced  in  no 
small  degree  the  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
Peter.  It  must  have  been  a  great  effort  for  the 
older  apostle,  bound  by  so  many  Hebrew  pre- 
judices, to  have  pleaded  so  warmly,  so  generously, 
for  Gentile  freedom. 

The  noble  self-denial  which  Peter  showed,  the 
brave  and  independent  position  which  he  took  on 
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this  momentous  occasion,  and  which  probably  cost 
him  much  of  his  influence  among  the  stricter 
Jewish  Christians,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
(amous  apostle's  chiefest  titles  to  honour. 

A  good  while  ago.  Better  rendered  'from 
ancient  days.'  Peter's  reminder  was  a  grave  re- 
buke to  the  extreme  Pharisee  party,  who  probably 
had  forgotten  the  case  of  Cornelius,  referred  to  by 
the  apostle,  which  had  taken  place  some  eight  or 
ten  years  before. 

Ver.  8.  And  God,  which  knoweth  the  heMrta, 
bare  ^em  witne«,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ohoat, 
eren  m  he  did  nnto  us.  The  Eternal,  before 
whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  open,  was  able 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  these  Gentiles.  He 
testified  that  these  hitherto  despised  strangers  were 
acceptable  in  His  sight  by  giving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  just  as  He  had  done  to  the  Jews  who  had 
turned  and  believed  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  9.  And  put  no  aiflerence  between  na  and 
them.  He  no  longer  made  any  distinction  between 
the  Pagans  who  were  converted  and  believed  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  believing  Israelite,  after  He 
had  once  purified  their  hearts  by  faith.  The  words 
here  plainly  allude  to  the  case  of  the  conver- 
son  of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  15):  *  What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.' 

Purifjring  their  hearts  by  faith.    The  Jews 

Snerally,  whom  Peter  was  addressing,  held  that 
e  heathen  were  unclean  so  long  as  they  were 
uncircumcised  ;  but  Peter  showed  them  that  God, 
by  bestowing  His  glorious  blessing  upom  ufutV' 
cumcised  believing  Gentiles  as  fully  and  freely  as 
He  had  done  upon  rfn-Kwrn^^/ believing  Jews,  had 
ruled  that  faith  was  the  true  circumcision,  the 
only  real  means  of  purification.  '  Through  faith 
we  obtain  another,  a  new  and  clean  heart,  and 
God  regards  us,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our 
Mediator,  as  altogether  righteous  and  holy' 
{Articles  o/SmaicaU), 

Ver.  10.  Kow  thonefore  why  tempt  ye  Ood, 
to  put  a  yoke  npon  the  neck  of  the  disciplea  f 
To  impose  new  obligations  upon  these  Gentile 
churches  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  would 
be  nothing  else  than  tempting  or  trying  God  by 
demanding  new  proofs  of  His  will, — God,  who 
in  the  case  of  the  uncircumcised  Cornelius  had 
clearly  signified  His  intention  that  the  Gentiles 
who  believed  should  be  partakers  with  the  Jews 
of  all  the  blessings  which,  through  the  Redeemer, 
flowed  into  the  Church.  Now  to  determine  that 
these  Gentile  believers  must,  before  they  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Church,  submit  to  the  burden- 
some Mosaic  law,  would  be  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
God's  former  decision,  and  the  miraculous  sic;ns 
which  accompanied  it  as  the  seal  of  Divine 
approval ;  which  miraculous  signs  had  again,  in 
no  small  measure,  been  repeated  during  the  Gentile 
mission  of  Barnabas  and  Paul. 

Which  neither  onr  fathers  nor  we  were  able 
to  bear.  These  words  do  not  refer  to  circum- 
cision only,  but  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  viewed 
as  a  condition  of  salvation  —  an  insupportable 
burden.  Peter's  words  here  are  not  a  complaint 
against  God  as  a  severe  Master,  but  arc  a  touching 
confession  of  man's  weakness.  His  appeal  here 
has  been  well  paraphrased  :  '  Men  and  brethren, 
speak  the  truth,  and  candidly  tell  me,  have  you 
kept  the  law?*  'When  oxen,'  wrote  Luther, 
'have  long  borne  the  yoke,  and  dragged  heavy 
weijg^hts,  all  that  they  earn  by  their  work  beyond 
their  daily  food  is  to  be  struck  on  the  head  and  be 


butchered  :  soch  is  the  esperienoe  of  diose  who 
hope  to  be  justified  hy  the  law.  They  are  taken 
captive  and  burdened  by  a  beavj  joke^  and  then, 
after  they  have  long  and  painfiiiljr  laboured  to  do 
the  works  of  the  law,  all  that  they  finally  earn  is 
to  remain  eternally  poor  and  wretched  servants.' 

Ver.  II.  Bat  we  beUefve  thut,  tfaron^  tfcs 
grace  of  onr  Loud  Jeras  Ghrirt.  we  ahaU  In 
■aved,  even  aa  thej.  The  beliering  Jew,  wbo 
has  tried  to  keep  the  law  and  fiuled,  will  be  saved 
like  the  Gentile  through  the  power  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  ' Their  ground  of  trast  is  the  same  asMirr, 
4mrs  as  theirs '  (Alford ;  and  see  GaL  ii.  15  and 
following  verses,  where  this  train  of  Uiought  b 
more  fiilTy  carried  out  t^  St.  Paul). 

Ver.  12.  Then  all  the  mnltitade  kept  lilflafle, 
and  gave  andience  to  Bamahaa  and  AnL  The 
weighty  words  of  Peter  produced  a  marked  efiect 
upon  the  Council ;  his  plain,  simple  recital  dis- 
posed even  the  extreme  fewish  party  to  listen  witb 
attention,  if  not  with  ravour,  to  the  case  of  the 
Gentile  apostles,  who  now  proceeded  to  dedare 
how  God  had  blessed  their  work  with  the  same 
miraculous  signs  of  His  favour  as  He  had  done 
when  Peter  received  the  centurion  Cornelius  into 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Ver.  13.  And  after  they  had  held  fhejr  peaoe, 
James  answered.  The  discussion  was  cloKd  by 
a  very  famous  character  in  the  early  Church. 
James,  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord  (see  GaL 
1.  19  and  ii.  9),  and  the  Mrriter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment epistle  which  bears  his  name,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  this  early  Council, 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  of  authority  among 
the  Jerusalem  Christians.  His  history  was  a 
strange  one.  During  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  James, 
with  the  rest  of  '  His  brethren,'  seems  to  have  been 
a  disbeliever  in  His  mission.  He  was  converted 
by  that  appearance  of  the  Risen  One  specially 
related  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  7),— 'After  that  He  was 
seen  of  James. '  At  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  Church's  history  he  appears  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  resident  heaa  of  the  Jerusalem 
community.  He  possessed  two  quali fications  which 
marked  him  out  for  this  peculiar  distinction, — 'tis 
relationship  after  the  flesh  to  the  risen  Jesus,  and 
his  faithful  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
ordinances,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  added  a 
rigorous  asceticism.  Hegesippus  (in  Eusebius,  N, 
£,  ii.  23)  tells  us  '  he  was  holy  from  his  motho^s 
womb ;  he  drank  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither 
did  he  eat  flesh  ;  no  razor  ever  touched  his  head, 
he  did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil,  he  did  not  use 
the  bath  ;  he  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  into  ^ 
holy  place,  for  he  wore  no  wool,  but  only  fine  linen ; 
and  he  would  enter  into  the  temple  alone,  and  be 
found  there  kneeline  on  his  knees  and  asking  for- 
giveness for  the  people. '  This  traditionary  account, 
although  very  ancient,  must  be  accepted  with 
considerable  reservation.  Still,  his  surname  of 
the  'just'  or  'righteous,'  by  which  name  he  was 
generally  known  in  the  records  of  the  early  Church, 
is  a  witness  that  he  was,  if  not  the  stem  ascetic 
of  the  tradition  above  quoted,  at  least  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  law.  It  has 
been  happily  remarked  by  Dr.  Schaff  {//istory  of 
the  Apostolic  Churchy  vol.  i.  book  i),  that  'the 
influence  of  Tames  was  altogether  necessar3r.  He, 
if  any,  could  gain  the  ancient  chosen  nation  in  a 
body.  God  placed  such  a  representative  of  the 
purest  form  of  Old  Testament  piety  in  the  midst 
of  the  Jews  to  make  their  transition  to  the  fiuth  of 
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the  Messiah  as  easy  as  possible,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  when  they  refused  to  hear 
this  last  messenger  of  peace,  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance was  exhausted,  and  the  fearful,  long-threatened 
judgment  broke  upon  them.  He  was  not  to  out- 
live the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 
Shortly  before  it  (according  to  Hegesippus),  in  the 
year  69,  after  having  borne  powerful  testimony  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  he  was  thrown  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  stoned  by  the 
Pharisees.  His  last  words  were,  **  I  beg  of  Thee, 
Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  He  was  buried  by  the  temple.* 
Eusebius  and  also  Josephus  speak  of  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  bemg  looked  upon  by 
many  of  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  what  they 
had  done  tojames  the  Just. 

Saying,  Men  and  brethren,  hearken  nnto  me. 
In  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  James  pointed 
out  that  Simon  Peter  had  related  how,  ^ears  be- 
fore, God  had  signified  His  good  pleasure  m  regard 
to  the  Gentiles, — •  Out  of  these,  too,  would  a  people 
be  chosen ; '  and  this  determination  of  the  Most 
High  agreed  with  the  words  of  the  prophets — as, 
for  instance,  with  the  closing  sayings  of  Amos, 
who  wrote  of  the  ultimate  calling  home  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  neither  the  ancient  prophets  nor  the 
more  recent  declarations  of  the  will  of  God — while 
plainly  announcing  this  admission  of  many  Gentiles 
into  the  pale  which  enclosed  God*s  people — said 
anything  respecting  the  duty  of  observing  the 
Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  his  view,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  was :  that  these  strangers  ought 
not  to  be  troubled  with  these  burdens ;  only,  for 
love's  sake  not  to  offend  too  deeply  the  tender 
consciences  of  scrupulous  Jews,  with  whom  they 
would  frequently  come  in  contact,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  a  general  rule  of  life  which 
would  preserve  them  from  the  worst  pollutions  of 
the  Pagan  world  around  them,  he  recommended 
a  very  few  general  restrictive  rules  of  life,  which 
these  Gentiles  might  honestly  observe  without 
breaking  off  or  even  endangering  their  relations 
with  the  world  in  which  they  lived  and  worked. 

Ver.  14.  Simeon  hath  declared.  James  at  the 
commencement  of  hb  speech  uses  this  Jewish  form 
of  the  name  Simon,  the  original  name  of  Peter. 
Simon  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (see  St.  Luke  xxiv.  34).  In  this  use 
of  the  Jewish  term  by  which  Peter  was  known, 
James  identifies  himself  with  the  customs  of  the 
Hebrews — those  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  who 
.  believed  and  were  z^ous  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi. 
20).  This  is  the  last  mention  of  Simon  Peter  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Ver.  15.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 
prophets.  After  referring  here  to  the  tvori  of  Cad 
instanced  by  Peter,  James  now  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  word  of  God  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  agreed  with  this  work.  The  signs  and 
wonders  which  accompanied  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  subsequently  crovmed  the  mission- 
ary labours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  only  the 
Divine  seal  of  a  great  work  long  ago  foreshadowed 
in  the  Hebrew  prophecies. 

Ver.  16. 1  will  return,  and  wiU  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fisllen  down.  This 
Amos  prophecy  speaks  first  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  the  abolition  of  its  temple  service ;  it 
next  conveys  the  promise  that  God  will  build  a 
new  church  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  gather 
together  in  it  all  the  Gentiles.     It  lastly  sets  forth 


that  this  church  shall  receive  salvation  only  through 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  should  be  called  upon 
by  it,  ue,  on  which  it  would  believe.  Wordsworth 
remarks  here  that  Amos  declares  in  these  words 
'that  the  true  restoration  of  the  tabernacle  of 
David  is  to  be  found  in  the  reception  of  the  residue 
of  the  human  family,  and  in  the  flowing  in  of  all 
nations,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  into  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  asks,  "  Is  not  this  a  Divine  declara- 
tion on  the  true  restoration  of  the  Jews  ?  "* 

Ver.  17.  That  the  residne  of  men  might  seek 
after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Qentilee,  upon  whom 
my  name  is  oeJled,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth 
all  these  things.  The  quotation  from  Amos  ix. 
II,  12,  contained  in  vers.  16,  17,  is  made  freely 
from  the  Septuagint,  which  differs  here  consider- 
ably from  the  Hebrew  text  as  we  now  possess  it. 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  quotation  contained 
in  ver.  17,  where,  instead  of  the  words,  'that  the 
remnant  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  cailed,' 
the  Hebrew  text  has,  '  that  they  might  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  Gentiles  that  are 
called  by  my  name.*  The  LXX.  here,  as  not  un- 
frequently,  give  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  literal 
translation  of  the  original,  and  regard  '  Edom '  (a 
common  Rabbinical  idea)  as  a  general  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  No  doubt  the  LXX.  version  was  quoted 
by  James  on  account  of  the  many  foreign  Jews 
present  at  the  Council ;  these  would  be  familiar 
with  the  Greek  Scriptures,  not  with  the  original 
Hebrew. 

The  grand  words  which  closed  the  prophecy  of 
Amos  were  here  cited  by  James  as  foreteUing  the 
future  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  containing  no  recognition  of  circumcision 
as  apemumcnt  rZlc,  no  mention  of  other  Jewish 
ceremonies  as  binding  upon  these  multitudes  of 
redeemed  strangers;  indeed,  in  the  various  and 
repeated  intimations  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  that 
King  Messiah  should  arise  in  coining  days,  and 
shomd  gather  into  one  fold  Gentile  as  well  as 
Jew,  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  is  completely 
Ignored. 

Ver.  18.  Known  nnto  God  are  all  his  works  ftom 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
variations  of  the  Greek  text  here,  but  they  all 
yield  much  the  same  meaning.  On  the  whole,  the 
translation  of  the  best  supported  reading  is — ver. 

17,  '  Saith  the  Lord,  who  aoeth  these  things,'  ver. 

18,  '  which  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world ; '  in  other  words,  James  says,  '  What  we 
now  propose  to  sanction,  namely,  the  extending 
the  gospel  summons  to  the  heathen  world  without 
imposing  upon  them  the  hard  yoke  and  burden  of 
the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremomal  law,'  God  has 
from  the  very  beginning  known.  It  is  no  unex- 
pected event ;  it  is  simply  carrying  into  effect  an 
eternal  decree  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinitv. 

Ver.  19.  Wherefore  my  sentence  is.  Better 
rendered,  *  My  decision,' — that  is,  *  I  for  mypart 
decide  we  ought  not  to  burden  them,'  etc.  There 
is  no  authoritative  judgment  here  on  the  part  of 
James.  It  is  simply  a  weighty  opinion  of  the 
presiding  elder;  an  opinion  which,  coinciding 
with  the  already  expressed  judgment  of  Peter  in 
favour  of  the  Gentile  mission,  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  taken  as  the 
basis  of  their  official  decree. 

That  we  tronble  not  them,  viz.  by  imposine 
upon  these  foreign  converts  burdensome  rites  and 
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ceremonies,  which  would  effectually  separate  them 
from  the  peoples  among  whom  they  live,  and 
would  render  impossible  the  ordinary  life  either  in 
the  city  or  country. 

Ver.  20.  But  tiiat  we  write  nnto  them,  that 
they  abstain  from  pollutioiiB  of  idols,  etc.  On 
the  full  meaning  of  the  famous  injunctions  embodied 
in  the  decree  of  the  Council,  see  Excursus  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  where  they  are  discussed  at  length. 

Ver.  21.  For  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him.  This  is  no  figure  of 
speech,  but  a  simple  expression  of  what  was  actu- 
ally the  case  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  empire. 
There  were  colonies  of  Jews  in  all  important  cities 
in  the  East  and  West,  and  in  each  of  these,  one 
or  more  synagogues  existed,  where  every  Sabbath- 
day  the  law  of  Moses  was  read.  In  addition,  then, 
to  the  graver  reasons  (see  the  Excursus  above 
referred  to)  which  rendered  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  so  needful  to  secure  a  higher  moral  life 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus  living  among  the 
dissolute  subjects  of  the  empire,  this  verse  assigns 
another  plea  for  their  enforcement.  The  Jewish 
Christian,  constantly  hearing  the  things  specified 
in  the  decree,  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  read 
by  them  so  reverently  every  Sabbath-day,  would 
be  bitterly  offended  if  their  fellow-believers  indulged 
in  things  they  were  so  sternly  warned  against. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council  hoped  that  if  the  Gentile 
Christians  carefully  abstained  from  acts  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  causing  pollution,  gradually  the 
Christian  church  and  the  Christian  synagogue, 
both  acknowledging  the  same  Messiah,  both  living 
in  the  same  glorious  hopes,  would  forget  the  old 
differences  of  origin,  and  in  the  end  would  form 
one  fold  under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ. 

Ver.  22.  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles  and 
elders,  with  the  whole  church.  Or  better  trans- 
lated, 'Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles,'  etc. 
The  Greek  word  IJ*5i,  rendered  *it  seemed  good,* 
is  frequently  used  in  classic  Greek  in  the  formal 
resolutions  of  any  popular  assembly,  and  hence 
the  decrees  of  any  such  assembly  are  termed  r« 
hy/Amra,  whence  our  word  *  dogma.*  The  decrees 
of  this  primitive  Council  were  agreed  to  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  Church.  The  decree, 
however,  ran  in  the  name  of  the  apostle  and  elder 
brethren  only  ;  see  the  note  on  the  reading  of  the 
older  Greek  Mss.  in  the  next  verse  (23). 

To  send  chosen  men.  There  is  a  slight  irregu- 
larity in  the  cases  of  the  participles  here  in  the 
original  Greek  (see  amended  translation). 

Judas  sumamed  Barsahas.  Some  have  sup- 
posed this  envoy  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  was 
a  brother  of  that  Joseph  -  Barsabas  who,  with 
Matthias,  had  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  apostleship  (Acts  1.  23),  both  being  presumably 
sons  of  one  Sabas  (tor  being  the  Hebrew  for  son). 
Nothing,  however,  is  definitely  known  concerning 
him,  except  that  in  the  early  Church  he  held  the 
rank  of  *  a  prophet  *  (see  note  on  ver.  32) ;  not 
necessarily  merely  a  foreteller  of  future  events,  but 
one  especially  gifted  with  the  power  of  preaching. 
Judas  was  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  men  among 
the  brethren. 

Silas.  Well  known  in  after  years  as  the  fellow- 
missionary  and  friend  of  St  Paul  (i  Thess.  i.  i  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  19).  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
identical  with  that  Silvanus  by  whom  the  First 
Epistle  of  St  Peter  was  carried  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  IVadition  speaks  of  him  as  subsequently 
bishop  of  Corinth. 


GUef  men  mmong  the  Inrethren.  They  were 
certainly  among  the  chief  men  of  the  Jerusalem 
community,  and  their  selection  indicates  an  especial 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  goreming  body 
at  Jerusalem  to  show  honour  to  the  Antioch 
Church  and  the  increasing  Gentile  communioDS. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  wrote  letten  by  them 
after  this  manner.  The  word  'letters,'  printed 
in  the  English  version  in  italics,  is  superiSuoos ;  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  original  Greek.  There 
was  only  om  official  document  sent  roimd,  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  which  St.  Luke  has  no  doubt 
given  us. 

The  apostles  and  elden  and  brethren.  An 
important  variation  in  the  text  of  the  ordinal 
Greek  occurs  here.  The  older  MSS.,  with  the 
exception  of  Codex  E.  (Laudianus),  omit  xc<  «, 
*  and,*  before  the  word  *  brethren ; '  the  verse,  then, 
must  be  read  thus :  '  The  apostles  and  the  elder 
brethren,*  or :  '  The  brethren  which  are  elders,  sent 
to  the  brethren,  etc.  .  .  .  greeting.*  Upon  this 
reading  of  the  older  MSS.  Wordsworth  rensarks :  '  (i) 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  go  up  to  M^  afostUs 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  concerning  this  question, 
XV.  2.  (2)  The  apostles  and  elders  are  said  to  have 
met  together  to  consider  this  matter,  zv.  6.  (3) 
Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the  cities,  de- 
livering to  them  to  keep  the  decrees  determined 
by  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  xvi.  4. 
This  triple  mention  of  apostles  emd  elders^  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  party,  is  significant  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  thcaposties  etna  eiders  consti- 
tuted the  Council,  as  far  as  the  deliberative  voice 
and  definitive  sentence  were  concerned ;  and  there- 
fore the  decree  was  promulgated  in  their  names.' 

Unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Oilicia.  This  geographi- 
cal notice  of  the  peoples  mentioned  specially  in 
the  decree  of  the  Council  gives  us  some  idea  how 
widely  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  his  companions 
had  extended,  and  how  great  had  been  the  harvest 
of  the  Lord  already  in  those  early  days.  l*he 
mention  of  Syria  here  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
activity  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Antioch 
Christians.  Successful  missions  had  been  carried 
on  through  that  great  and  rich  province,  of  which 
we  have  no  record  in  the  'Acts,' — ^missions, 
doubtless,  conducted  by  men  of  the  school  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas ;  in  Cilicia,  too,  the  native  country 
of  Paul,  congregations  of  believers  in  the  Crucified 
had  sprung  up,  and  apparently  were  already 
flourishing  communities. 

Ver.  24.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that 
certain  which  went  out  from  ns  have  troubled 
you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls.  These 
zealots  for  the  old  law  and  the  Jewish  rites  came 
evidently  from  Jerusalem,  the  headouarters  of  the 
new  faith,  and  had  given  out  that  tney  were  com- 
missioned by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  there.  Now 
the  assembled  Council,  in  their  authoritative  decree 
which  they  sent  round,  openly  disavowed  these 
disturbers  of  the  Gentile  churches. 

Saying,  Ye  must  bo  ciroumdsed,  and  keep  the 
law.  These  words  are  omitted  in  most  of  the 
older  MSS.  They  are  doubtless  an  interpolation 
by  some  early  scribe,  who  desired  to  specify  in 
detail  the  points  especially  selected  by  these 
Jerusalem  Jews  in  their  endeavour  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  these  Gentile  Christians.  They  are  taken, 
of  course,  from  ver.  5  of  this  chapter;  their 
omission,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
force  of  the  present  passage. 
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Ver.  25.  To  send  chosen  men  nnto  yon.  The 
Greek  words  should  be  translated  here  as  in  verse 
22.  In  some  of  the  older  authorities  here,  the 
irregularity  in  the  cases  of  the  participles  above 
noticed  does  not  appear. 

Onr  heloved  BMrnabas  and  PanL  Commenta- 
tors remark  here  on  the  unusual  order  of  the 
names  of  the  two  apostles,  Barnabas  standing  first. 
It  is  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  accu- 
racy  of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  ;  Barnabas  in  this 
official  letter  standing  before  Paul,  because  Paul 
had  spent  but  little  time  in  Jeri^salem,  whilst 
Barnabas  among  the  Christians  there  had  long 
been  a  known  and  honoured  leader. 

Ver.  26.  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives 
for  the  name  of  onr  Lord  Je8u»  ChilBt.  It  is 
well  said  by  Wordsworth,  that  '  the  first  Christians 
were  not  wont  to  praise  each  other  in  public,  but 
that  on  the  present  occasion  such  a  witness,  espe- 
cially to  St.  Paul,  was  seasonable  and  appropriate. 
It  was  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  judges  against 
him ;  it  was  a  public  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
other  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  St.  Paul's  claims 
to  Divine  revelations  and  to  an  apostolic  mission 
were  true,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  or  disparity  in  dignity  between  him  and 
the  Twelve  who  had  seen  the  Lord  on  earth.' 
These  noble  men  were  martyrs  in  luill  though  their 
lives  had  not  yet  been  laid  down ;  they  were  well 
carrying  out  the  command,  which  has  been  well 
and  tersely  expressed,  *  Die  at  the  post  of  duty, 
but  gain  souls  for  the  Lamb. ' 

Ver.  27.  We  have  sent  therefore  Jndas  and 
Silas.  These  two  well-known  men,  held  in  high 
honour  by  the  Church,  were  to  testify  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter;  by  this  means  the 
Antioch  Christians  would  have  oral  as  well  as 
written  testimony.  'These  notable  envoys,*  Stier 
says,  'would  certify  that  the  letter  had  actually 
proceeded  from  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
thus  honoured  and  beloved  there;  they  would 
give  fuller  information  respecting  the  decrees,  and 
answer  every  inquiry  that  might  be  made,  as  living 
epistles  confirmed  by  the  letter,  and  confirming  it 
in  return ;  and  thus  by  their  word  they  should 
restore  again  the  harmony  which  those  unscnt 
members  of  their  Church  had  disturbed.' 

Ver.  28.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ns.  To  us  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  us  His  ministers  and  organs  for  declaring 
the  truth — a  mode  of  expression  not  uncommon  in 
the  Old  Testament,  where  we  read  ;  *  The  people 
believed  the  Lord  and  His  servant  Moses,*  Ex. 
xiv.  31 ;  *  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,* 
Judg.  vii.  18-20;  *The  people  feared  the  Lord 
and  Samuel,*  i  Sam.  xii.  18.  This  expression, 
*  It  seemed  p;ood  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,*  is 
'an  apostohc  statement  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  The  apostles  were  inspired  by  God, 
but  they  did  not  lose  their  personal  identity.  The 
human  element  was  not  absorbed  into  the  Divine, 
but  it  was  spiritualized  and  transfigured  by  it* 
(Wordsworth). 

*  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  were 
not,  as  the  canons  of  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
human,  but  very  divine  ordinances ;  for  which 
cause  the  churches  were  far  and  wide  commanded 
everywhere  to  see  them  kept  no  otherwise  than 
if  Christ  Himself  had  personally  on  earth  been 
ihe  author  of  them. 

'  The  cause  why  that  Council  was  of  so  great 
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authoritv  and  credit  above  all  others  which  have 
been  held  since  then,  is  expressed  in  those  words, 

*  *  Unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  it  hath  seemed  good.  ** 
.  .  .  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem did  chance  to  consist  of  men  so  enlightened, 
it  had  authority  greater  than  were  meet  for  any  other 
council  besides  to  challenge,  wherein  no  such  per- 
sons are  *  (Hooker,  £cc.  Polity ^  Book  viii.  chap.  vi. ). 

Ver.  29.  That  ye  abstain  ftom  meats  oflEered 
to  idols.  The  articles  in  the  letter  of  the  Council 
are  identical  with  the  points  mentioned  by  James 
in  his  speech.    They  are  discussed  in  the  Excursus. 

Fare  ye   welL      The  Greek    word    rendered 

*  fare  ye  well '  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  *  valete.* 
It  was  the  customary  conclusion  to  letters  among 
the  Greeks.  See  the  epistle  of  Claudius  Lysias  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxiii.  30. 

Ver.  30.  80  when  they  were  dismissed.  These 
words  probably  imply  a  formal  and  solemn  leave- 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
accompanied  with  certain  religious  services. 

Ver.  31.  Whioh  when  they  had  read,  they 
rejoiced  for  the  consolation.  The  consolation 
over  which  they  rejoiced  was  not  merely  that  a 
dispute  which  threatened  such  grave  conseouences 
was  so  happily  terminated,  but  because  the  Church 
in  council  had  ruled  that  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
accepted  Christianity,  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  painful  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and 
ordinances.  To  those  far-sighted  men  who  hoped 
for  a  world-wide  Church,  the  decree  removed  a 
bar  which  must  effectually  have  hindered  any 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
beyond  the  lines  of  Judaism. 

Ver.  32.  Jndas  and  Silas  being  prophets. 
In  the  Church  of  the  first  days  existed  a  certain 
number  of  men  known  as  'prophets.*  We  hear 
of  them,  by  chance  it  seems,  but  still  frequently,  in 
the  varied  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
seems  in  that  age,  when  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  mighty  temple  of  Christianity  were  being  laid 
in  so  many  lands,  that  hundreds,  it  may  possibly 
have  been  thousands  of  inspired  men  were  helping 
forward  the  Master's  work,  and  yet  of  most  of 
these  all  record  has  disappeared.  'Their  voices 
smote  the  air,  and  did  their  work,  and  died  away, 
and  we  catch  but  the  faintest  echoes  of  them. 
Their  words  were  written  on  the  sand,  and  the 
advancing  waves  of  time  have  washed  away  all  or 
nearly  all  the  traces  of  what  was  once  as  awfiil  as 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall*  (Plumptre). 

What  now  do  we  know  of  this  strange  gift  of 
prophecy,  so  soon  taken  away  from  men  ?  It  was 
no  mere  power  of  foretelling  future  events;  the 
chief  characteristic  feature  of  these  prophets  of 
early  Christianity  was  that  the  prophets  possessed 
a  strange,  winning  power  of  words,  which  had  a 
weighty  effect  on  their  hearers.  They  were, 
then,  earnest t  impassioned  preachers^  who  pos- 
sessed a  supernatural  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
men ;  they  seemed  to  know  what  was  in  their 
minds,  they  read  their  most  secret  thoughts 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25).  With  these  mighty  gifts  they 
also  were  endowed  in  many  cases  with  a  power 
of  foretelling  future  events  (see  Acts  xi.  27-30, 
xxi.  4,  10  and  1 1,  xx.  23) ;  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  tins  pro- 
phetic gift  was  apparently  little  exercised  by  these 
servants  of  the  Lord.  Among  the  influences  at 
work  in  those  first  years  of  care  and  anxiety,  when 
Christianity,  struggling  against  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  world,  still  advanced  and  ever  advanced 
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with  strange,  resistless  power,  unaided  by  any 
human  help,  must  be  reckoned  the  Divine  gift  of 
prophecy  in  this  extended  sense ;  but  few  details 
of  this  power  have  been  preserved,  hardly  any 
record  of  its  use.  Scattered  notices  only  remain 
to  tell  us  how  numerous  in  the  first  days  were 
those  gifted  men  known  as  'prophets  in  the 
Church,*  and  how  constantly  they  made  use  of 
the  *  talent '  entrusted  to  them  ;  but  for  us  it  is  in 
fact  a  lost  page  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church.  (For  a  more  elal)orate  discussion  on 
this  interesting  question,  see  Professor  Plumptre's 
essay,  in  his  Biblical  Studies^  on  the  prophets  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  on  the  whole  question  of 
prophesying.  Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  xix.  XX., 
On  the  Jewish  Church. ) 

Ver.  33.  They  were  let  go  in  peace.  Better 
rendered,  *  Thev  were  dismissed  with  peace ; '  that 
is,  once  more,  m  a  solemn  meeting,  the  Antioch 
brethren  took  leave  of  the  Jerusalem  envoys  with 
prayer  and  'with  peace,' the  formula  customary 
at  parting  (see  Mark  v.  34;  Luke  vii.  50,  viii. 
4$ ;  Acts  xvi.  36).  Judas  and  Silas  l>oth  returned 
to  Jerusalem  to  give  account  of  their  mission  at 
Antioch,  and  Silas  returned  soon  to  Antioch  to 
be  with  Paul ;  won  over,  no  doubt,  to  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  single-hearted  apt^stle  by  his 
earnestness  and  fervour,  this  prophet  of  the  old 
mother  Church  attaclicd  himself  henceforth  to  the 
fortunes  of  Paul. 

Ver.  34.  Notwithstanding  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  still.  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the 
older  Mss.,  and  in  many  of  the  chief  versions. 
It  is  evidently  a  marginal  gloss,  originally  inserted 
to  explain  how  Silas,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  33,  wns  at  hand  (ver.  40)  conveniently 
for  Paul  to  choose  him  as  companion  in  travel. 

Ver.  35.  Paul  also  and  Barnabas  continued  in 
Antioch,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  During  this  residence  of  Paul  in  the 
Syrian  metropolis  the  dispute  took  place  between 
Paul  and  Peter  related  in  the  Galatian  letter, 
ii.  11-16.  This  is  not  told  here.  The  writer  of 
the  *  Acts  *  did  not  omit  this  episode  because  he 
wished  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  grave  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two  great  Christian 
leaders ;  the  purpose  of  this  early  church  history 
was  not  to  record  the  principal  events  in  the  lives 
of  either  Peter  or  Paul,  but  simply  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  how  in  the  first  thirty  years  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  were  carried  by  the  first  missionary  preachers 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  from  Antioch  to 
Rome.  The  dispute  in  question  was  followed  by 
no  important  consequnces.  The  sorrowful  incident 
is  thus  graphically  related  (in  the  Life  of  Faul^ 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  chap,  vii.):  *At  this  time 
certain  Jewish  brethren  came  **  from  James,"  who 
presided  over  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Whether 
they  were  really  sent  on  some  mission  by  the 
Apostle  James,  or  we  are  merely  to  understand 
that  they  came  from  Jerusalem,  they  brought  with 
them  their  old  Hebrew  repugnance  against  social 
intercourse  with  the  uncircumcised ;  and  Peter  in 
their  society  l)egan  to  vacillate.  In  weak  com- 
pliance with  their  prejudices,  he  **  withdrew  and 
separated  himself"  from  those  whom  he  had  lately 
treated  as  brethren  and  eauals  in  Christ.  Just  as 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  first  asserted 
his  readiness  to  follow  his  Master  to  death,  and 
then  denied  Him  through  fear  of  a  maid-servant ; 
so  now,   after    publicly    protesting   against    tlie 


notion  of  making  any  difTerence  between  the  Jev 
and  the  Gentile,  and  against  laying  on  the  neck 
of  the  latter  a  yoke  which  the  former  had  never 
been  able  to  boir,  we  find  him  oontiadictii^  his 
own  principles,  and,  through  fear  of  those  w1k> 
were  of  the  circumcision,  giving  all  the  nnctioo  of 
his  example  to  the  introduction  of  caste  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  .    •    •   Other  Jewish  Christians, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  were  led  away 
by  his  example ;  and  even  Barnabas,  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  all  the  great 
transactions  in  Cyprus,  in  Pisidia,  and  L3rcaonia,— 
even  Barnabas  the  missionary  was  * 'carried  away" 
with  the  dissimulation  of  the  rest.    When  Sl  Paol 
was  a  spectator  of  such  inconsistency,  and  per- 
ceived both  the  motive  in  which  it  originated  and 
the  results  to  which  it  was  leadings  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  Master's  cause  if  be  had 
hesitated  (to  use  his  own    emphatic   words)  to 
rebuke   Peter  "before  all,'*  and    to  "withstand 
him  to  the  face." ' 

How  long  the  division  between  Peter  and  Pad 
continued  we  know  not,  but  it  is  '  very  pleasant 
to  turn  to  a  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
St.  Peter's  letters,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  prospect  of  sinless 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come,   he  alludes  in 
touching  words  to  the  epistles  of  our  beloved  brother 
PcLuL     We  see  how  entirely  past  differences  are 
forgotten,  how  all  earthly  misunderstandings  are 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
and  the    eternal    life.'      Respecting   SL   Peter's 
visit  to  and  connection  with  Antioch,  there  is  an 
ancient  and  well-known  tradition  which  represents 
St.  Peter  as  having  held  the  see  of  Antioch  for 
seven  years  before  that  of  Rome.     The  tradition, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  supported  by  what 
we  know  of  the  history  of  the  apostle. 

The  Separation  of  BamabcLS  cmd  Paul —  Tlu  Second 
Afissionary  Journey  of  St,  Pnu/ — Asia  Afinor, 
XV.  37-xvi.  8. 

Ver.  37.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take 
with  them  John,  whose  surname  was  Ifaik. 

Barnabas  seems  at  once  to  have  ^len  in  with  the 
wishes  of  Paul,  and  to  have  consented  to  visit 
again  with  him  those  Gentile  congregations  they 
had  gathered  together  in  their  first  missionary 
journey;  but  Barnabas  advised  that  they  should 
take  with  them  Mark  again,  as  their  trusted  friend 
and  companion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Barnabas 
was  influenced  by  the  relationship  of  Mark  to  him; 
still,  the  conduct  of  Barnabas  on  this  occasion  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them. 
The  old  kindness  of  heart  which  prompted  him 
in  old  days  to  seek  out  Saul,  the  former  perse- 
cutor  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  to  plead  his 
cause  with  the  Jewish  Christian  leaders  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  induced  him  to  forget  Mark's  former 
faint-heartedness,  and  to  welcome  him  again  as  a 
fellow -labourer  in  the  Master's  cause. 

In  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  God,  the  stem 
severity  of  Paul  and  the  gentle  love  of  Barnabas, 
on  the  one  side  seem  to  have  deeply  humbled, 
and  on  the  other  to  have  preserved  from  despond- 
ency, the  hitherto  weak  and  vacillating  spirit  of 
the  young  disciple,  who  became,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Barnabas,  subsequently  one  of  the  brave  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  the  nrst  days. 

Ver.  38.  But  Panl  thought  not  good  to  taktt 
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him  with  them.  *  We  may  well  believe  that 
Paul's  own  mouth  gave  originally  the  character  to 
this  sentence  *  (Alford), 

Who  departed  firom  them  from  Pamphylia. 
See  Acts  xiii.  13,  where  this  backsliding  of  Mark 
is  briefly  mentioned.  Some  have  tried  to  excuse 
the  desertion  of  Mark  by  supposing  it  was  on 
account  of  illness  or  weak  health,  but  Paul  would 
never  have  censured  him  so  severely  had  this  really 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  them.  No  doubt  the 
young  man  shrank  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  work,  and  such  conduct  one  like  Paul  could 
never  bear  or  even  find  excuses  for.  It  has  been 
suggested  with  some  reason  that  the  dispute 
between  Peter  and  Paul,  in  which  Barnabas  even 
was  carried  away  by  the  party  opposing  Paul,  had 
left  behind  a  coolness  between  the  two  former 
friends ;  and  on  this  account  Paul  was  less  likely  to 
condone  any  former  offence  or  weakness  shown  by 
Barnabas'  nephew.  The  strict  and  truthful  accu- 
racy  of  the  writer  of  these  *  Acts  *  is  shown  by  his 
faithful  record  of  the  parting  between  the  two 
friends  Barnabas  and  Paul.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  history  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  show  how  the  founders  of  the  Gentile 
missions  first  separated  and  chose  independent 
fields  of  labour ;  therefore,  in  his  work,  the  writer 
does  not  shrink  from  telling  the  story  of  this 
sorrowful  dispute.  Both  those  noble  men  seemed 
to  have  erred  —  the  one  perhaps  too  harsh,  the 
other  too  forgiving ;  neither  chose  to  yield  his 
opinion,  and  so  they  parted.  The  New  Testament 
writers,  faithful  ana  true,  tell  us  but  of  One 
Teacher  whose  love  and  charity  never  failed. 

Ver.  39.  And  the  contenuon  was  so  shaip 
between  them,  that  they  departed  asnnder  one 
from  the  other.  Neither  would  yield  ;  they  sepa- 
rated for  ever.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the 
generous-hearted  Barnabas  in  the  *  Acts.  *  However, 
if  the  two  old  friends  and  devoted  servants  of  God 
parted  in  anger,  they  soon  forgot  all  bitterness  ; 
for,  in  the  first  Corinthian  letter,  Paul  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  Barnabas  as  of  one  busy  in  the 
Master's  service,  while  in  later  days  he  writes 
even  of  Mark  as  his  fellow-labourer,  as  of  one  who 
was  profitable  to  the  ministry,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  (Paul's)  comfort  (Philemon  24; 
2  Tim.  iv.  II;  Col.  iv.  10,  11). 

And  80  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus.  *  If,  as  the  shores  of  Asia  lessened  upon 
his  sight,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  entered  mto 
the  heart  of  the  weak  disciple,  who  had  turned 
back  when  his  hand  was  on  the  plough,  and  who 
had  been  judged,  by  the  chiefest  of  Christ's 
captains,  unworthy  thenceforward  to  go  forth  with 
him  to  the  work,  how  wonderful  would  he  have 
thought  it  that  by  the  lion  symbol  in  future  ages 
he  was  to  be  represented  among  men !  How 
woeful,  that  the  war-cry  of  his  name  should  so 
often  reanimate  the  rage  of  the  soldier  on  those 
very  plains  where  he  himself  had  failed  in  the 
courage  of  the  Christian,  and  so  often  dye  with 
fruitless  blood  that  very  Cypriot  Sea  over  whose 
waves,  in  repentance  and  shame,  he  was  following 
the  Son  of  Consolation ! '  (Ruskin,  Stones  of  yenice, 
*The  .Sea  Stories,*  chap.  iv.). 

In  later  times,  we  know  Mark  became  once 
more  the  loved  and  trusted  companion  of  Paul 
(see  above  for  New  Test.  ref. ).  We  find  him  with 
Peter  at  Babvlon  (i  Pet.  v.  13).  In  the  closing 
days  of  Paul  s  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).    That  he  was 


long  the  trusted  friend  and  secretary  of  Peter  was 
the  undisputed  tradition  of  the  early  Church. 
Papias,  writing  very  early  in  the  second  century, 
records  how  John  the  elder  said:  'Mark,  being 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  exactly  what- 
ever things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  the 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them, 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  (Papias)  said, 
a  follower  of  Peter, ^  Another  record  speaks  of 
Mark  as  Peter's  companion  at  Rome.  Subse- 
quently, church  historians  relate  how  Mark 
founded  (probably  organized)  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, and  became  its  bishop,  and  there  endured 
a  martyr's  death. 

Ver.  40.  And  Panl  chose  Silas.  Silas  was  one 
of  the  deputies  chosen  to  accompany  Paul  and 
Barnabas  Iw  the  Jerusalem  Council.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  Paul 
appointed  him.  A  leader  in  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  and  one  who  stood  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  mother  Church, 
he  was  able,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  perfect  accord  which 
reigned  between  Paul  and  the  older  apostles. 

Seing  recommended  by  the  brethren  nnto  the 
grace  of  God.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
Antioch  Christians  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  evidently  with 
the  former  ;  for,  when  Paul  had  selected  his  com- 
panion, and  was  ready  to  start  on  his  great  work, 
he  was  especially  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  thus  receiving  a  solemn  official 
sanction  to  his  mission. 

Ver.  41.  And  he  went  throngh  Syria  and 
Gilicia,  confirming  the  churches.  Nothing  in 
detail  is  known  of  the  foundation  and  early  history 
of  these  congregations.  Their  existence,  however, 
at  this  early  period,  testifies  to  the  marvellous  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  during 
the  first  years  which  followed  the  Ascension. 

Excursus  A 

On  the  Great  Question  which  was  decided 
BY  THE  First  Church  Council. 

In  the  first  years  which  succeeded  their  Master's 
ascension,  the  disciples  evidently,  while  following 
out  the  line  of  conduct  traced  for  them  by  their 
Divine  Friend  and  Teacher,  remained  in  all  out- 
ward observances  strict  Jews,  During  these  early 
years  there  was  no  sign  in  the  growing  Church  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  would  ever  be  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  widely-scattered  chosen  people,  save  that 
the  Nazarene  Jew  would  hold  that  Messiah  had 
appeared,  and  had  shown  Himself  to  His  people. 
No  bar,  indeed,  existed  between  the  outer  Gentile 
world  and  the  little  Church  of  Jesus.  Any  one 
might  enter  the  fold  of  Christ  and  join  the  brother- 
hood which  called  on  the  Crucified,  but  in  that 
case  the  converted  one  must  become  a  Jew, 

The  Samaritans  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  Ethiopian  treasurer,  and  Cornelius  the 
centurion,  are  hardly  exceptions  to  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  early  rule  of  the  believers  in  Jesus. 
These  had  been  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
Judaism  before  their  admission  into  the  brotherhood, 
and  no  doubt,  after  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  more  closely  cemented  their  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  race,  its  ritual,  and  its  hopes. 

But  the  rise  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  the 
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successful  missioiiary  efforts  of  Barnabas  and  Paul 
in  Asia  Minor,  brought  the  older  disciples — the 
men  who  had  been  with  Jesus  during  His  early 
life — face  to  face  with  great  questions  which  were 
stirred  up  by  this  rapid  and  (apparently  by  them) 
undreamed-of  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
believers  in  Jesus. 

Was  the  great  Gentile  world,  then  beginning  to 
listen  to  their  Divine  Master's  voice,  to  be  told 
that  before  they  might  join  the  new  society  which 
Jesus  had  founded,  they  must  submit  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  rites  and 
customs  which  would  effectually  separate  them  for 
ever  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  Or,  in  other 
words,  must  the  Gentiles  be  told  if  they  would 
b^ome  Christians  they  must  first  become  Tews  ? 
TheChurch  of  Antioch  and  their  famous  missionary 
teachers,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  had  already  practi- 
cally answered  the  question  when  they  offered  the 
privileges  of  the  brotherhood  to  all  who  chose  to 
take  upon  them  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Their  offer  they  hampered  with  no 
conditions  of  ceremonial,  no  obligation  of  virtual 
separation  from  the  peoples  around  ;  any  one, 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Asiatic,  if  he  would  promise 
to  live  the  pure,  noble  life  Christ  taught,  might 
become  a  Christian  without  becoming  at  the  same 
time  a  Jew, 

But  there  were  men  in  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
men  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  in 
daily  contact  with  the  rigid  and  exclusive  Pharisee 
party, — not  improbably  Pharisees  themselves  still, 
though  believers  on  Jesus, — to  whom  this  brother- 
hood with  Gentiles,  uncircumcised  and  untaught 
in  the  stem,  exclusive  Mosaic  ritual,  was  a  thought 
abhorrent  and  unbearable.  Some  such  fanatic 
spirits,  we  read  in  chap.  xv.  ver.  i  of  the  Acts, 
went  down — most  probably  uncommissioned  by 
the  apostles — to  Antioch,  to  endeavour  to  force  a 
stricter  practice  on  the  daring  and  innovating 
church  of  the  great  Syrian  city. 

This  interference  of  the  mother  Church  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  powerful  and  energetic  Gentile 
Church  of  Antioch,  called  for  prompt  and  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
Syrian  communities.  The  question  was  indeed  a 
vital  one ;  then  or  never  must  it  be  decided,  was 
Christianity  to  be  preached  to  all  peoples  as  a 
world  religion,  or  was  belief  in  Jesus  to  be  merely 
a  tenet  of  a  Pharisee  sect  of  the  great  Jewish  nation  ? 
No  thought  of  a  schism  seems  to  have  for  an  instant 
clouded  the  minds  of  the  Antioch  leaders.  They 
felt  the  deep  importance  of  the  crisis.  They  would 
seek  out  of  themselves  the  honoured  fathers  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church ;  would  tell  them  of  the  mighty 
victories  already  won  in  their  common  Master^ 
name;  would  describe  to  them  the  vast  fields  open- 
ing out  before  them,  already  white  for  harvest ; 
and  then  would  appeal  to  their  great,  loving  hearts, 
if  such  a  work  ought  to  be  marred,  or  at  least 
narrowed,  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  any  stern 
Hebrew  rites  and  laws.  This  mission — the  object 
of  which  was  lovingly  to  conciliate  the  Jewish 
Christian  leaders — was  entrusted  by  the  Antioch 
brotherhood  to  the  generous  Barnabas  and  the 
enthusiastic  Paul. 

It  was  completely  successful.  The  story  of  Paul's 
work  at  Antioch  and  Iconium,  in  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
told  with  the  warm,  bright  eloquence  of  the  noble 
and  devoted  missionary,  at  once  won  over  to  what 
we  may  term  the  Gentile  side  the  old  companions 
of  the  Lord,  Peter  and  James  and  John,  the  pillars 


of  the  mother  Church.  A  spirit  of  lovii^  concilia- 
tion brooded  over  this  first  and  chiefest  of  Church 
Councils.  Paul  and  Barnabas  gladly  offered  for  the 
Gentiles  to  give  up  practices  specially  repugnant 
in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Jew,  while  Peter  and  the 
apostles  for  ever  sanctioned  the  admission  of 
stranger  peoples  into  the  brotherhood  of  Chrisdans, 
without  requiring  from  the  peoples  so  admitted 
any  submission  to  Jewish  ntes  or  obedience  to 
Jewish  ceremonial  laws. 

But  while  the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  community 
took  a  broad  and  generous  vie  wof  this  vital  question, 
upon  which  the  future  of  Christianity  depended, 
there  were  others  in  the  same  Hebrew  Church  who 
clung  to  the  old  distinctions,  and  persisted  in  re« 
garding  their  Gentile  fellow-believers  as  unclean. 
These,  and  the  men  who  thought  with  them,  were 
those   relentless  Judaizing  antagonists   who  em- 
bittered Paul's  long  and  succe^uil  career.     With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  letters  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary all  refer,  m  terms  more  or  less  anxious,  to  this 
sleepless,  intense  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  Jewish 
section  of  Christians.     After  the  death  of  Paul,  for 
some  time  we  have  some  difficulty  in  exactly  defin- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
parties  in  the  Christian   Church.      The   hU  of 
Jerusalem,   however,   shortly  after   the    apostle's 
martyrdom,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  no 
doubt  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Judaizing  section  of 
the  Christian  communities  in  all  countries.     The 
reprisals  which  closed  the  bloody  episode  of  the 
rebellion  of  Barcochba,  'the  son  of  the  star,'  in 
Palestine  some  sixty-three  years  after  the  fall  of 
the  city,  when  Rome  stamped  out  the  remains  of 
Judaism  with  crushing  seventy,  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church.     The  practice  of 
circumcision,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
other  marks  of  Judaism  were  visited  with  extreme 
penalties.      Henceforth   their   numbers  were   so 
diminished,  and  their  influence  in  consequence  so 
weakened,  that  their  existence  could  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  serious  danger  to  the  Christian  Gentile 
Church.      Still,  with  that  strange  tenacity  which 
characterizes  the  Hebrew  race,   the  broken  and 
ruined  sect  held  together,  and  we  can  trace  its  life 
as  far  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.     They  were 
divided  into  two  sects.     The  smaller,  known  as 
Nazarenes,   while  clinging    to    the    old    Mosaic 
law  with  a  passionate  love,  were  for  the  most  part 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  and  held  communion  with 
Catholic   Christians.     These  for  the  most  part 
dwelt  in  Palestine  or  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  larger  and  most  important  sect  were  usually 
termed  Ebionites,  and  were  not  confined  to  Pales- 
tine, but  were  to  be  found  in  Rome  and  in  most 
of  the  great  cities  where  jcvrs  lived  and  traded. 

These  Judaizing  Christians  rigidly  observed  the 
ordinances  of  Moses,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  brethren  any  who  declined  strictly  to  conform 
to  the  old  Jewish  law.  These  naturally  rejected 
as  false  and  heretical  the  writings  of  Sl  Paul, 
whose  memory  they  held  in  abhorrence ;  as  was 
to  be  expected  in  these  unhappy  descendants  of  the 
first  rel^els  in  the  Christian  camp,  they  gradually 
changed  the  fundamental  articles  of  faiUi  delivered 
to  the  Church  by  those  men  whom  the  Lord  Him- 
self had  taught.  We  read  even  how  these  Ebionite 
Christians  held  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  be  a 
mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

These  heretics  formed  a  powerful  and  numerous 
partv  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 
In  the  dim  twilight  of  these  early  days,  we  con- 
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stantly  catch  sight  of  these  enemies,  ever  bitter  and 
hostile  to  the  orthodox  Christians  ;  we  even  in  the 
so-called  Clementine  writings— the  Homilies  znd 
Recognitions — possess  fragments  of  their  literature. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  though 
'Still  numerous  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  the  number  of  the  Ebionites  was  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  after  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  heresy,  which  we  first  read  of  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  'Acts,*  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  Gentile  Church  of  Antioch,  seems 
to  have  died  out. 

Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  the  dissertation  which 
closes  his  commentary  on  the  Galatian  Epistle, 
well  sums  up  the  lesson  which  Christians  of  our 
time  may  learn  from  this  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  gospel.  *  We  may  well  take  courage,*  he 
writes,  *  from  the  study.  However  great  may  be  the 
theological  differences  and  religious  animosities  of 
our  own  time,  they  are  far  surpassed  in  magnitude 
by  the  distractions  of  an  age  which,  closing  our 
eyes  to  facts,  we  are  apt  to  invest  with  an  ideal 
excellence.  In  the  early  Church  was  fulfilled,  in 
its  inward  dissensions  no  less  than  in  its  outward 
sufferings,  the  Master's  sad  warning,  that  He  came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.* 

Excursus  B. 
The  Members  who  composed  the  Council. 

The  Council  was  probably  of  a  much  more 
representative  character  than  has  been  usually 
supposed,  or  than  appears  from  the  brief  notice 
of  Acts  XV.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  meeting 
of  certain  chosen  delegates  from  two  churches, 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  presided  over  by  two  or 
more  of  the  older  apostles.  The  Church  of 
Antioch,  in  the  persons  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  far  distant 
Gentile  churches ;  for  many  of  those  congregations 
gathered  together  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor 
must  have  been  mainly  composed  of  Heathen,  not 
of  Jewish  element.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
again,  represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings  not 
merely  of  the  Palestine  Jews,  but  of  the  Jews 
scattered  over  the  whole  known  world.  The 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  only  a  portion  of  that  community  of 
believers  which  made  up  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
From  the  statement  of  Acts  vi.,  we  learn  that 
each  of  the  great  foreign  Jewish  colonies  possessed 
a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  many  a 
foreign  Jew  was  drawn  by  motives  of  religious 
attachment  to  settle  in  the  famous  historical  centre 
of  this  race,  so  that  a  large  colony  of  strangers 
found  a  permanent  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jerusalem  Temple.  This  colony  of  foreign 
Jews  was  made  up  and  constantly  recruited  from 
world-renowned  marts  like  Alexandria  or  Rome, 
from  famous  cities  like  Cyrene  and  Tarsus  ;  and  at 
certain  seasons,  at  the  Passover,  for  instance,  these 
colonies  of  foreign  Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  largely 
increased.  These  strangers  of  the  people,  when 
they  visited  the  land  and  home  of  their  fathers, 
found  a  welcome  in  the  various  foreign  synagogues 
established  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  heard  the 
law  read  and  expounded  in  the  language  or 
dialects  familiar  to  them,  and  even  listened  to 
Rabbis  trained  in  the  peculiar  school  of  teaching  to 
which  they  were  attached.  From  these  varied 
centres  of  Jewish  thought,  the  Nazarene,  or  as  it 


was  subsequently  called  the  Christian,  brotherhood 
was  of  course  largely  recruited. 

Among  the  'elders*  assembled  that  day  with 
the  apostles,  we  can  well  imagine  representatives 
of  each  peculiar  rabbinic  school, — men  who,  even 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  still  ordered 
their  lives  in  strict  conformity  to  the  traditions  of 
the  school  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 
There  were  some,  doubtless,  of  that  rigid  and 
exclusive  Pharisee  sect  which  declared  glass 
vessels  and  the  very  soil  of  Gentile  lands  un- 
clean ;  these  set  their  faces  not  merely  against 
encouraging  proselytes  from  the  Gentile  people, 
but  even  declined  all  social  intercourse  with  the 
hated  stranger.  There  were  others  who  must 
have  once  listened  to  ^he  teaching  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  the  leader  of  Jewish  thought  in  that 
great  Egyptian  city,  the  home  of  so  many  of  the 
chosen  people.  These  must  have  heard  a  fiur 
broader  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
than  their  Pharisee  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land 
were  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  &mous 
Palestine  teachers ;  and  the  thought  of  a  great 
Gentile  Church  sharing  the  same  privileges  as 
they  enjoyed,  could  hardly  have  been  a  strange 
idea  to  men  who  had  heard  a  teaching  which 
attempted  '  to  make  their  sacred  records  of  the 
remote  past  of  the  patriarchal  age  speak  the 
thoughts  of  the  schools  of  Greece.* 

Some  of  the  'elders*  who  assisted  at  that 
Council  must  have  been  pupils  in  the  school  of 
that  famous  Hillel  who  taught  his  disciples  to 
love  and  to  bring  all  men  into  commimion  with 
the  law, — a  law  which,  he  explained,  was  com* 
prehended  in  a  generous,  all-embracing  love. 

An  assembly  thus  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  priilcipal  Jewish  schools  then  existing  in 
Palestine  ana  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of 
the  new  Gentile  communities  of  Antioch  and  of 
Asia  Minor,  may  well  be  termed  a  '  General 
Council.*  Such  an  assembly  only  could  have 
put  out  authoritatively,  decrees  at  once  so  practical 
and  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable 
to  all  except  those  bigoted  and  fanatical  Jews  who 
wished  to  exclude  every  Gentile  soul  from  all 
religious  privileges  in  this  life,  and  from  all  share 
of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come. 

Excursus  C. 
The  Canons  of  the  Council. 

The  Canons  of  the  first  Christian  Council  must 
always  command  a  peculiar  and  especial  interest. 
This  Council  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  about  the 
year  50  of  our  era.  Christianity  had  already 
spread  to  a  wide  extent  among  the  Gentile  peoples; 
the  great  missionary  who  had  mainly  accomplished 
this  work  was  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus.  A  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  had  sprung  up 
in  Antioch  and  in  other  centres  against  his  teach- 
ing and  his  practice.  To  defend  himself,  his 
teaching  and  nis  acts,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
anything  like  a  schism  among  the  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  St.  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  publicly  met  the  original  teachers,  the 
universally-acknowledged  *  pillars '  of  Christianity. 
Among  the  most  prominent  were  St.  Peter,  St. 
James,  the  Lord's  trother,  and  St.  John. 

The  rough  abstract  of  the  decision  which  these 
venerable  elders  of  our  faith  came  to  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  has  excited  much  contro- 
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versy.  The  Gentiles  who  had  turned  unto  God 
were  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  Jewish  obliga- 
tions ;  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  Christian 
brotherhood  on  the  condition  simply  of  abstaining 
from  four  practices  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the 
Jewish  mina. 

Now,  it  is  the  broad  gulf  which  separates  one 
of  these  four  (fornication)  from  the  other  three 
which  constitutes,  in  great  measure,  the  difficulty 
we  speak  of.  Why,  it  is  asked,  is  this  deadly  sin 
joined  to  and  apparently  placed  on  the  same 
platform  with  three  comparatively  indifferent  acts? 
On  consideration,  it  appears  that  two  great  points 
were  involved  in  these  simple  canons — (i)  The 
relations  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Heathen  peoples  around  them ;  (2)  The 
relations  of  these  same  converts  to  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  in  whose  society  in  many 
places  they  would  be  constantly  thrown.  The 
tour  commands,  we  shall  see,  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups.  The  first,  involving  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  the  heathen  world,  contains  the 
warning  against  pollutions  of  idols  and  fornication. 
The  second  has  exclusively  in  view  the  necessary 
connection  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  converts, 
and  selects  from  the  elaborate  system  of  Hebrew 
ordinances  the  two  which  would  most  nearly  affect 
all  intercourse  between  these  two  classes  of  Chris- 
tiap  converts. 

In  the  first  group,  *the  pollution  of  idols*  in- 
volved far  more  than  the  mere  eating  of  meats 
offered  in  an  idol  temple.  The  inspired  framers 
of  these  primitive  decrees  well  knew  that  '  an  idol 
was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  was  none 
other  God  but  one  ; '  but  they  knew,  too,  that  the 
idol-worship  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  poisoned  the  whole  life  of 
society  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the  East.  One  who 
certainly  would  paint  no  over-coloured  picture  of 
the  degradation  of  Pagan  life  well  writes:  ^ — *  The 
voluptuous  worship  of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind  of 
religious  sanction  to  their  (Courtesans')  profession. 
Courtesans  were  the  priestesses  in  her  temples, 
and  those  of  Corinth  were  believed  by  their  prayers 
to  have  averted  calamities  from  their  city.  Prosti- 
tution is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  religious 
rites  of  Babylon,  Byblos,  Cyprus,  and  Corinth ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and 
Abydos,  became  famous  for  their  schools  of  vice 
which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  temples.* 
Another  writer  telk  us:*  *If  we  wish  to  realize  the 
appearance  and  reality  of  the  complicated  heathen- 
ism of  the  first  Christian  century,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  imagine  the  scene  of  the  "  Daphne  " 
suburb  of  Antioch,  with  its  fountains  and  groves 
of  bay  trees,  its  bright  buildings,  its  crowds  of 
licentious  votaries,  its  statue  of  Apollo,  where 
under  the  climate  of  Syria  and  the  wealthy  patron- 
age of  Rome  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  had  created  a  sanctuary  for  a  perpetual  festival 
of  vice.'  To  the  warning  respecting  *  pollutions  of 
idok,'  the  council  added  a  command  to  abstain 
from  fornication,  a  deadly  group  of  sins  closely 
associated  with  much  of  the  current  idol-worship 
of  the  day ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  mankind  to  the  imperative  duty  of 
gravely  renouncing  those  sins  which  the  popular 
religion  of  the  day  had  not  only  condoned,  but 
had  even  glorified  with  the  halo  of  a  sacred 
sanction. 

I  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Puropean  Morals,  chap.  v. 
*  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  I*aul,  chap.  iv. 


The  second  groap  contains  what  may  be  tenned 
ceremonial   charges  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  had  been  strangled  (that  is,  whose 
blood  was  not  poared  forth),  and  generally  from 
the  eating  of  blood.     N^ect  of  this  simple  in- 
junction m  a  state  of  society  where  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  were  so  frequently  and  so  in- 
timately thrown  together,  woold  have  been  a  firuit- 
ful  source  of  bitter  hate  and  recriminatioD,  for  the 
pious  Jew  from  time  iounemonal  had  been  trained 
to  regard  blood  as  a  sacred  thing.     The  symbolic 
holiness  of  blood  was  taught  to  Noah  the  patriarch ; 
it  was  repeated  with  strange  persistence  among 
the  desert  laws  to  Moses ;    it   is  reiterated  in 
Deuteronomy.     The  perpetually-recarring  sacri- 
fices ever  kept  alive  in  the  homes  of  Israel  the 
same  solemn  mysterious  truth,  that  it  was  'the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement   for  the  sool* 
(Lev.  xvii  ii).     This  strange  Hebrew  reverence 
for  blood,  the  conunand  reiterated  so  often  in  the 
law,'  that  no  blood  be  mixed  with  their  food,  bore 
witness  to  the  deep-seated  belief  in  the  heart  of 
Israel,  that  in  some  mysterious  way  blood  was  the 
agent  of  the  purification  of  all  things,   'that  all 
things  were  to  be  purged  with  blood  ;  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission '  (Heb. 
ix.   22).     Nor  could  this  people  be  expected  to 
see  as  yet,  that  their  holiest   type,    their  most 
sacred  symbol,   was  for  ever  done   away  with, 
now  that  men  and  angels  had  seen  poured  out 
once  and  for  ever  the  blood  of   the  sinless 
Sufferer. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  these  primitive 
Canons  were  in  any  way  founded  on  the  so-called 
seven  precepts  of  Noah ;  for  of  the  four  articles  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  embodied, 
only  one,  'the  eating  of  the  blood,'  is  directly 
named  in  these  seven  precepts.  Neither  is  it 
probable  that  the  apostles  and  elders  proposed  to 
convert  the  Gentile  converts  into  'proselytes  of 
the  gate,' — men  who,  while  remaining  uncircum- 
cised,  became  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  observed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  which 
forbade  blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  incest,  thef^ 
disobedience  to  magistrates,  and  eating  flesh  with 
the  blood  in  it, — ^for  the  very  existence  of  this  class 
of  'proselytes  of  the  gate*  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  rests  on  doubtful  authority.  The  four 
articles  seem  rather  to  have  been  dictated  bv  the 
needs  of  the  times.  How  could  the  Gioatile  be 
received  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  his  everyday  life  in 
the  busy  world,  with  the  least  possible  shock  to 
the  prejudices  of  those  Jews  with  whom  he  would 
come  in  contact,  due  regard  being  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  pure  life  commanded  by  Jesus,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  that  love  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  are  the  spirit  of  Christianity?  The  Council 
of  Jerusalem  answers  these  questions  by  the  four 
commands  they  sent  out  to  ail  Gentile  converts. 
Two  of  these  charges  tell  them,  if  they  would  be 
Christians,  then  they  must  separate  themselves 
from  the  impure  licence  of  the  Pagan  life.  The 
other  two  forbid  them  rudely  to  shock  the  con- 
sciences of  their  fellow-believers,  the  redeemed  of 
Israel. 

The  spirit  of  these  first  decrees  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  enjoined  purity  of  life,  brotheriy 
forbearance  and  love,  on  its  earliest  disciples,  was 
meant  to  be  lasting ;  but  the  decrees  themselves 
were  intended  oi\ly  to  be  in  force  while  the  causes 
'  Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  xvii.  13,  14 ;  Deut.  xit  16,  33. 
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which  called  them  forth  endured.  As  Christianity 
spread  and  its  doctrines  became  generally  known, 
the  old  Pagan  life  withered  away,  Its  gods  became 
universally  discredited,  its  temples  were  deserted 
without  the  aid  of  laws  and  decrees  forbidding 
men  to  freouent  their  polluted  courts ;  while 
those  Jews  who  welcomed  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
became  merged  in  the  new  society,  and  as  years 
passed  on,  gradually  came  to  see  that  all  symbols 
of  the  great  sacrifice  were  useless,  and  might  be 


laid  aside,  now  that  the  great  sacrifice  itself  had 
been  offered.^ 

1  The  Catholic  Church,  till  nearly  the  time  of  St  Augna- 
tine,  oomplying  with  the  decree  of  thu  first  Council,  abstained 
from  eatmg  blood ;  but,  in  the  davs  of  St.  Augustine,  this 
practice  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether  in  the  African 
Church  (kee  comira  Manick,  xxxiL  13.  quoted  by  Meyer). 
Strict  rules  on  this  point  were  enacted  in  the  Council  of 
G^ngra,  and  again  in  the  Council  of  Trallo.  It  is  also  strictly 
prohibited  in  tne  so-called  Apostolic  Canons  (see  Bingham, 
Chr.  Ant.  xvii  5). 


Chapter  XVI. 

Paul  and  Silas  visit  certain  of  the  Churches  founded  by  himself  and  Barnabas 
on  t/teir  First  Missionary  Journey — Paul  preaches  for  tlu  First  Time  in 
Europe — The  Church  of  Philippi  is  founded. 

1  nTHEN  came  he  to  *  Derbe  and  *  Lystra :  and  behold,  a  cer-  jgl^^^V^ 

JL       tain  disciple  was  there,  named  *  Timotheus,*  ^  the  son  of 
a  certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jewess,"  and  believed ;  but  his 

2  father  was  a  Greek:  Which  ''was  well   reported  of  by  the 

3  brethren  that  were  at  *  Lystra  and  'Iconium.  Him  would 
Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him ;  and  -^  took  and  circumcised 
him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters :  for  they 

4  ^  knew  ail  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.  And  as  they  went 
through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  *  decrees  for  to  keep, 
'  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  *  elders  which  were  at 

5  Jerusalem.    And  so  were  '  the  churches '  "*  established  in  the  d^^  ri.  3. 

-   .  ,  ,  .  ,   .  ,  ...  rSeech.xiv.1. 

faith,  and  mcreased  m  number  daily.  /Op- ».?«•«• 

'  ,  ao  with  GaL 

6  Now  when  they  had  gone*  throughout  "Phrygia  and  the    ^1^*^-^ 
region '  of  "^  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden  •  of  the  Holy  Ghost '  ^\^  ^^ , 

7  to  preach  the  word  in  ^  Asia,  After  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  i^S;;;^:'^ 
^  they  assayed  to  go  into  ''  Bithynia :  'but  the  Spirit  •  suffered  ^|^^^;^ 

8  them  not.    And  they  passing  by  Mysia  came  down  to  '  Troas.  JcS  x^IiiLiJ; 

9  And  '  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night ;  There  stood  •  a    \^xl^xx 
man  of  ^ Macedonia,  and  prayed *"  him,  saying.  Come  over  into    J pjji'';***' 

10  Macedonia,  and  help  us.    And  after  he  had  seen  'the  vision,  ^f^^^^^ 
immediately  "we  endeavoured  to  go  into  •'Macedonia,  "assur-  ,,I^et.i.  x. 
ediy  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  'Sl^'xi^^e; 

1 1  gospel  unto  them.     Therefore  loosing  from  '  Troas,  we  ^  came 


15,  avui.  5, 
XIX.  aa,  XX.  4; 
Rom.xvL9i; 
I  Cor.  iv.  17, 
xvi.  xo; 
a  Cor.  L  x^  19; 
Phil.Li,ii.i9: 
Col.  L  X ; 
X  Thes.  L  X, 
iiL  a,  6 ; 
a  Thes.  L  x ; 
X  Tim.  L  a, 
x8.  vL  ao ; 
a  Tim.  i  • ; 
Philem.  i ; 
Heb.  xiiL  a> 
c  a  Tim  i.  5. 
So  a  Tim. 


a  Cor.  iu  la ; 

allm.  ir.  13. 
/  Ver.  xo.    See 

ch.  xii.  9 
•fVers.  XI,  15, 

17;  ch.  XX. 

5  to  end  of 

Acts.^    See 

CoL  iv.  14. 


*  or '  Timothy.* 

*  TAe  older  authorities  omitting  *  certain  *  the  translation  will  run  thus : 
*  the  son  of  a  Jewish  woman.' 

*  better^  *  and  so  the  churches  were,'  etc. 

*  The  older  authorities  read  a  2d  aorist  instead  of  a  participle  here j  the  »ch.u.»a 
remiering  then  is,  *  and  they  went  through.'  wS.xxi.  t. 

*  more  accurately,  *  the  country  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia.' 

*  literally,  *  having  been  forbidden.'  '  or  '  Holy  Spirit.' 

*  The  older  authorities  also  here  insert  after  *  the  Spirit '  the  words  *  of  Jesus. ' 

*  better,  *  There  was  standing.'  *®  and  praying  him 
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with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the  next  day  to  '^lTiV 
12  Neapolis;  And  from  thence  to'Philippi,  which  is  the  chief "  ^J.^f^f 
city  of  that  part  of  ^  Macedonia,  and  *  a  colony :  and  we  were    j^  «^  s- 


in  that "  city  abiding  certain  days.  Si^ 


Seech,  no. 

La.  rdv. 


xn. 


ax,  M, 
1.3: 

13  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  "  by  a  river  side,    JS^l^!' 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"  and  we  sat  down,  and    SiL%^  9: 

WW   "I 

14  spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thither)^     And  a  certain    xTw'w,' 
woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  *  Thya-    x'Tiiii.T> 
tira,  *  which  worshipped  God,  heard  us:  whose  'heart  the  Lord  Jr^.l*,^ 
opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  ^aJxr^j. 

15  Paul.     And  when  she  was.  baptized,  ''and  her  household,  she    g 
besought  «j,  saying,  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the    ^.  4^  . 
Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there.    And  she  'con-  eUx  xxiv.»v^ 

-  So  Cen.  xuL 

16  strained  us.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  -Sprayer,"  a  3.  Seejob 
certain  damsel  possessed  with  ^a  spirit  of  *  divination  "  met  us,  f^^'^y  ^. 

^See  xJi.  xBi. 

17  which  brought  her  masters  'much  gain  by  soothsaying :  The    ".^ 
same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,"  saying,  *  These  men  are    ^^^-^ 
the  servants  of  '  the  most  high  God,  which  show  unto  us  "  the    j3-   See 

°  '  Ler.  XXX.  31. 

18  way  of  salvation.  And  this  did  she  many  days.  *But  Paul,  '^^QJJi 
'"being  grieved,  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  J^^JJ^^^ 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  *to  come  out  of  her.     *  And  he"  **/^['* 

19  came  out  the  same  hour.     And  ^  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  *s1^miJ^ 
hope  of  their  '  gains  was  gone,'*  they  caught "  Paul  and  ^  Silas,  ^g;ch  xix. 

20  and  ''drew  them  into  the  market-place  unto  the  rulers,"  And  ^^^.xr. 
brought  them  to  'the  magistrates,**  saying.  These  men,  being  ^^aLxari-io; 

21  Jews,  'do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city,  And  *  teach  customs  ^SMi.^x3. 
which  are  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  *' being  ']|^^t!' 

22  Romans.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them :  /s??*iSir 
and  the  '  magistrates'*  rent  off  their  clothes,'*  and  commanded    S!*i\i?.d. 

23  *'to  beat  thetn}*  And  when  they  had  laid  many  'stripes  upon  %.^  "*" 
them,  they  cast  thein  into  prison,  charging  ■'the  jailor  to  keep  »aa»r!'jd.t5 

24  them  safely :  Who,  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust  them  x  The.,  a. «. 
into  the  inner  *  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  *  in  the  stocks,      i.  s^*  "^  ** 

25  And   *at   midnight    Paul    and   ^  Silas  prayed,   and  *' sang '^ in^Se^ik 

26  praises"  unto  God:   and  the  prisoners  heard  them.'*     And  '««.       "** 

m  Job  zuL  S7, 

"  better  rendered,  'which  is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  (city)  of  the    jST^^'Vj, 
district,'  etc.  "  literally,  *  in  this  city.'  a  ?^  ^  <. 

"  Many,  but  not  all  the  older  authorities,  instead  of  out  of  the  city,'  read    &;  jSb 
here  *  out  of  the  gate.'  xxxy.  xo. 

**  Some  have  suggested  that  the  rendering  here  should  be, '  where  we  thought  ^s^oh'V  m 
was  a  Proseucha  (a  place  of  prayer).'      ^*  literally,  *  which  had  come  together.' 

"  better,  *  to  the  Proseucha  (the  place  of  prayer).' 

' '  literally,  *  possessing  a  spirit  of  divination.'   "  better,  *  and  continued  crying.' 

*•  The  older  authorities,  instead  o/*  to  us,'  read  here  *  to  vou.' 

*®  he  (t/iat  is,  the  spirit  of  di^nnation)  came  out  "  was  gone  out 

••  literally,  *  having  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  they  drew,'  etc. 

'*  the  magistrates  *♦  better,  *  the  praetors.' 

*•  tore  their  clothes  off  them  ««  to  beat  them  with  rods 

"'  were  praying  and  singing  hymns      *«  were  listening  to  them 
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suddenly  '  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations  •  SJ*^,J^"*- 
of  the  prison  were  shaken:  and  immediately  all  -^the  doors /ch.^.^^ 

27  were  opened,  and  ^  every  one's  bands  were  loosed.     And  *the  ^v^^^'JoiJ) 
keeper  of  the  prison  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,**  and  seeing  the 

prison  doors  open,  drew  out "  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed 

28  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled.**  But  Paul 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Do  thyself  no  harm :  for  we  are 

29  all  here.     Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  '  sprang  in,  and  came  '  Sj^x*^*  ^* 

30  trembling,  and  *fell  down  before  Paul  and  ^  Silas,  And  brought  *Soct  jcas 

31  them  out,  and  said.  Sirs,  '  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?    And  'S«»Lu. ai. 
they  said,  ""Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  thou  shalt  "^^^"^ 

32  be  saved,'*  and  "thy  house.     And  they  spake  unto  him  the  „i^edL£i4. 

33  word  of  the  Lord,  and'*  to'*  *  all  that  were  in  his  house.     And 

he  took  them  'the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  ^^^-^s* 

34  stripes ;  and  "*  was  baptized,  he  and  *  all  his,  straightway.  And 
when  he  had  brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before 
tkenty  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  *  all  his  house. 

35  And  when  it  was  day,  ^the  magistrates'*  sent  the  Serjeants,"  >v«'-  ^ 

36  saying,  Let  those  men  go.  And  *  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told 
this  saying  to  Paul,  ^The  magistrates'*  have  sent  to  let  you  go : 

37  now  therefore  depart,  and  ^go  in  peace.     But  Paul  said  unto  ^^.^^' 
them.  They  have  beaten  us   openly**  '' uncondemned,   being  ^c^^^dL^s!* 
^  Romans,**  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they 

thrust  us  out  privily }  nay  verily ;  but  let  them  come  themselves 

38  and  fetch  us  out.     And  the  Serjeants*'  told  these  words  unto 

^  the  magistrates :  **  and  '  they  feared,  when  they  heard  that  *  Ch.  xai.  99. 

39  they  were  Romans.  And  they  came  and  besought  them,  and 
brought  them  out,  and  '  desired  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city.  '  ^  **»« 

40  And  they  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  entered  into  "  the  house  of  j^^-  *♦•  g^ 
Lydia :  and  when  they  had  seen  "  the  brethren,  they  *"  com-  ^^^  "* 
forted  **  them,  and  departed.  ^a- 


XV. 


*•  being  waked  out  of  sleep  *®  omit  *  out.'  **  had  fled 

"  Some  of  the  oldest  authorities  here,  after  the  words  'the  Lord  Jesus,*  omit 
*  Christ'  "  thou  and  thy  household  '*  omit  *and.' 

**  According  to  most  of  the  older  authorities^  *  with  all  that  were  in  his  house.' 
*•  the  praetors  *'  better,  *  the  lictors.'  •  **  in  public 

'•  literally y  *  men  that  are  Romans.'  *®  or '  they  exhorted  them.' 


Paul  revisits  Lystra — He  takes  Timothy  with  him 
— He  travels  through  Asia  Minor ^  I-II. 

Ver.  I.  And  behold.  The  inteijection  « behold ' 
marks  the  importance  which  the  writer  of  the 
*  Acts '  attaches  to  the  solemn  adoption  of  Timothy 
by  Paul.  Wordsworth  happily  speaks  of  the 
incident  'as  a  gift  from  Heaven  to  Paul  in  the 
place  of  what  he  had  lost  in  his  separation  firom 
Barnabas  and  Mark.' 

A  certain  disciple  wab  there,  named  Timo- 
theiiB.  It  was  during  the  first  visit  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  at  Lystra  that  Timotheus  must  have 


been  converted.  Paul  speaks  of  him  (i  Tim.  i.  2) 
as  '  his  own  son  in  the  faith.  *  His  mother's  name 
was  Eunice.  She  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Jewish  family,  either  connected  with  those  Baby- 
lonian Jews  whom  Antiochus  settled  in  Phrygia 
three  centuries  before,  or  else  brought  into  Lyca- 
onia  by  some  of  those  mercantile  or  other  chan^ 
which  affected  the  movements  of  so  many  Jewish 
households  at  this  period  (see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  '  Sketch  of  the  Family,'  St,  Paul,  chu>. 
viii.).  Her  unfeigned  faith,  as  also  that  of  the 
grandmother  Lois,  b  specially  commented  upon 
m  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
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Hit  either  wmi  a  Oraek.  These  mixed  mar- 
riages, although  very  rare  in  Palestine,  were 
common  enough  in  remote  districts  like  Lycaonia. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  'father' 
was  a  proselyte.  I'he  strict  Tews  regarded  the 
ofTspring  of  such  marriages  as  illegitimate. 

Vcr.  2.  Which  was  well  repinted  of  by  the 
brethren  who  were  at  Lyitxm  and  looniom. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  out  by  Paul  in 
his  diligent  inquiry  into  the  character  and  fitness 
of  his  young  associate.  He  had  made  himself,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  acquainted,  in  his  first  visit  to 
Lystra,  with  the  tone  and  life  of  the  home  of  Lois 
and  Eunice,  and  his  heart — this  we  learn  firom  the 
later  correspondence— was  drawn  in  a  peculiar 
manner  towards  the  boy  convert.  Ehinng  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
visit,  the  young  Timothy  had  doubtless  worked 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  well  and  earnestly,  and  had 
won  himself  that  'good  report'  which  Paul  on 
inquiry  about  him  received  of  the  brethren.  Some, 
too,  of  those  mysterious  prophetic  utterances,  not 
unfrequent  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church*s  history, 
were  spoken  over  the  young  disciple  at  his  ordina* 
tion  ;  perhaps  also  a  similar  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  had  taken  place  when  he  was  first  receivetl 
into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  These 
strange  precious  savings  were  among  the  gifts 
which  encouraged  the  Christians  in  those  early 
days  of  bitter  trial.  In  Timothy*s  case  they  appear 
to  have  been  far-seeing  glances  into  the  life-work 
of  the  future  Christian  l^ider. 

Ver.  3.  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth 
with  him.  Silas  filled  the  place  of  his  old  com- 
panion and  brother-apostle,  Barnabas,  but  as  yet 
the  loving  apostle  had  no  one  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  shrinking 
Mark. 

Paul  longed  for  the  society  and  comfort  of  one 
who  might  in  time  become  what  he  once  hoped 
Mark  was  —  a  son  in  the  faith.  How  well  he 
chose  is  shown  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
devoted  and  brave  Timothy. 

And  oironmcised  him  beoaiue  of  the  Jews 
which  were  in  those  quarters.  In  this  act  Paul , 
was  influenced  entirely  by  considerations  connected 
with  the  unconverted  Jews  in  that  and  in  other 
countries,  who  would  quickly  learn  the  particulars 
concerning  the  missionair  apostle's  trusted  com- 
panion. The  son  of  a  Gentile  father  and  of  a 
Jewish  mother,  and  himself  uncircumcised,  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tate from  the  religion  of  his  mother's  ancestors. 
This  would  at  once  excite  of  itself  a  bitter  animo- 
sity against  Paul  and  his  doctrines.  This  circum- 
cising Timothy  was  not  contrary  to  the  decrees 
just  passed  by  the  Jerusalem  Council,  for  these 
only  declared  circumcision  was  not  to  be  forced  on 
any  one  as  though  necessary  to  salvation.  Paul 
recognised  this  great  truth  fully,  as  we  see  in  his 
steady  refusal  to  circumcise  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  3).  In 
the  case  of  Titus,  had  he  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement to  circumcise  his  companion,  he  would 
have  given  his  assent  to  their  doctrine  that  circum- 
cision was  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  case  of 
Timothy,  he  assented  to  no  doctrine ;  he  simply 
carried  out  his  words,  '  To  the  Jews  I  became 
as  a  Tew,  that  I  niight  gain  the  Jews  *  (i  Cor.  ix. 
20),  knowing  that  Timothy  uncircumcised  would 
probably  prove  a  grave  hindrance  to  his  future 
mission  work  in  Jewish  centres.  Chrysostom 
writes  of  this  act  of  Paul's  as  follows : — '  Paul 


circumcised  Timothy  in  order  to  abolish  drmrn- 
cision,  that  is,  in  order  to  open  an  avenue  kx  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews ; '  and  jLnther,  with  his  own 
blight  ready  words,  thus  comments  on  the  tzaosac- 
tion  :  '  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  now  go  among  the 
Tews  in  order  to  preach  the  ^[ospel,  and  shookl 
find  that  they  were  weak.  I  mi|{ht  in  that  case  be 
willing  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and  to  eat  or  to 
abstain  even  as  they  do,  but  I  would  do  aU  tlus  k 
no  other  case  and  no  longer  than  while  I  ooald  be 
with  them  and  labour  for  the  gospeL' 

Ver.  4.  The  eitiea.  This  would  probably  in- 
clude Iconium  and.  Pisidian  Antioch. 

Ver.  <.  80  the  ehnrohes  weie  — ««WH»*^  in 
the  fiaiUL  So  (th),  as  a  consequence  of  the 
mediating  tendency  of  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic 
Council,  a  great  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  by  the  mass  of  Gentiles  haa  b»En  perma- 
nently removed. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  might  be  accepted  by  a 
Roman  or  Asiatic  without  the  necessary  adoptkn 
of  the  Jewish  rigorous  and  exclusive  practices. 

EiUblished  in  the  faith,  and  finciMMd  ia 
number  daily.  On  these  words,  which  speak  of  a 
daily  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Christians,  aod 
at  the  same  time  of  the  faith  in  Jesus  takii^a 
firm  and  ever  firmer  root  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women,  Bengel  has  one  of  his  pithy  telling 
comments,  'Karum  incrementum,  numero  simnl 
et  gradu.* 

Ver.  6.  How  when  they  had  gona  UmMighoift 
Phrygia.  Phrygia  denoted  at  this  time  bralcen 
portions  of  a  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
three  or  four  distinct  governors.  It  roughly 
represented  the  great  central  space  of  Asia  Mmor. 
Its  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the  hooka  of  the  New 
Testament  are  Colosse,  Laodicaea,  and  Hierapolia 
Josephus  speaks  of  numerous  Jews  who  had  settled 
m  Pnrygia  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 

And  the  region  of  Galatia.  This  was  a  great 
midland  district  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  those  Gauls  who  invaded  Gvfeeoe 
and  Asia  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Many  of  these 
seem  to  have  settled  and  become  mixed  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  Galatia 
became  a  formal  province  of  Rome  A.D.  261  Its 
principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  the  capital,  Tavtum, 
and  Pessinus.  It  was  in  this  missionary  ionmey, 
accompanied  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  that  Paul  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  GaJatian  Church. 
The  grave  sickness  of  the  apostle,  alluded  to  in 
such  touching  terms  in  the  Galatian  letter,  must 
have  attacked  Paul  during  this  sojourn  in  the 
country  so  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  sixth  verse. 

It  has  been  often  asked  whv  the  writer  of  the 
'  Acts '  passes  over  thus  abruptly  the  story  of  one 
of  Paul's  most  successful  missionary  works. 
Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  this 
silence,  such  as — the  absence  of  any  record  of  this 
period ;  the  definite  plan  of  the  '  Acts,'  which  was 
to  recount  the  march  of  Christianity  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome — a  plan  which  would  exclude  all 
relations  of  events  outside  the  track  marked  out. 
One  commentator  suggests  there  were  no  Jewish 
residents  in  these  districts,  but  the  argument  of 
the  Galatian  Epistle  plainly  contradicts  this  latter 
hypothesis.  Whatever  may  have  l)een  the  reason 
which  determined  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts '  to  omit 
the  preaching  to  and  founding  of  the  Galatian 
Church,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer,  under  the 
inspiration  of  tne  Spirit,  exercised  his  discretion 
concerning  what  acts  of  Paul  and  Peter*s  lives  he 
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wove  into  hb  histoiy,  which  we  clear!]'  Eee  only  in  the  form  of  the  fiery  longues  (ii.  1-12),  when 

professes  to  recount  but  11  veiy  small  portion  of  the  bouse  rocked  as  though  under  the  influence 

the  'Acts'  of  the  more  distinguished  servants  of  of  aa  earthquake,  and  the  Spirit  filled  each  one 

Christ  in  the  early  days  of  the  failh.  present  in  the  praying  assembly  (iv.  31) ;  when 

Wen  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Qhoct  to  prMtch  the  Spirit  spoke  to  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  the 

the  word  In  Asia,  Ver.  7.  They  aaaayed  to  go  conversion  of  Cornelius  when  he  was  in  a  trance 

■   Into  Bithynia,  bnt  the  Spirit  Biilbt«d  thetn  not.  (x.  19),  and  then  when  he  was  awake  and  musing 

Vcr.  9.  And  a  vbdon  appeared  to  Faol  in  the  on  the  vision  (x.  19,  20) ;  when  Paul  was  on  hil 

night :     There  stood  a  man  of  Haoedonia,  and  Second  Missionary  Journey,  on  the  three  occasions 


prayed  him,  aaylng,  COme  over  Into  Macedonia 
and  help  nt.  Among  the  supemalural  signs 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  liisl  generation  ot 
believers,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  to  the 
first  generation  ooiy, — to  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  had  ittn  Jesus, 
and  had  bad  personal  contact  with  Him, — must  be 
reckoned  those  my  enous  n  ma  ons  of  he  w 
of  he  H  J  Spin  wh  ch  gu  ded  and  d  rec  ed  he 
course  of  the  n&n  Cbu  h  These  m  ma  on 
came  apparen  ly  m   a  ed  orms —  o  the  Tw     e. 


:x.  23,  1 


-Ml,  ' 


heav 


.lyii 


te  ;  through  a  prophet  {1 
See  also  Paul's  own  woids 
;  refers  to  many 


Underlying  the  brief  relation  contained  in  vets. 
6-9,  we  can  trace  a  wish  of  the  apostle  to  preach 
his  Master's  Gospel  in  eastern  lands  in  preference 
o  the  unknown  Wes  No  h  ng  was  mo  e  na  ural 
ban  uch  a  des  re  P  an  Oriental  o  pass  on 
u  h  a  m  ss  on  as  Pan  was  ben  m  o  br  wes  em 
and     was  indeed  a  d  flicu    and  haaardous  undei 


lakir^.  The  conditions  under  which  hitherto  he 
had  carried  out  so  successfully  his  arduous  task, 
would  have  at  once  been  changed  ;  in  the  western 
countries  across  that  broad  Mediterranean  or  j^gean 
Sea  which  washed  the  land  of  his  forebthers, 
he  knew  thai  he  would  have  to  bee,  in  addition 
to  the  perils  and  obstacles  which  bitheilo  he  had 
combated  with  success,  new  difficulties  which 
would  meet  him,  such  as  difference  of  climate, 
changed  hahiti  of  life,  another  race,  another 
language,  ideas  all  strange  to  him,  very  formidable 
considerations  to  an  oriental  Jew  like  Paul,  whose 
life-work  was  to  make  known  a  new  religion.  The 
eastern  stranger  naturallysbiank  at  first  from  doing 
this  in  the  far  western  countries  across  the  sea. 

Three  distinct  intimations  from  Heaven  seem  to 
have  been  necessary  to  show  Paul  in  this  juncture 
in  his  life  what  waj  the  wiU  of  his  Master.  The 
first  mentioned  is  in  ver.  6,  where  Paul  was  for- 
bidden of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in 


'Asia,'  Asia  here  signifying  the  western  portion 
only  of  the  gieal  peninsula  known  now  as  'Asia 
Minor,'  It  loughfy  included  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  Caria,  and  perhaps  a  portion 
of  the  broad  r^ion  in  the  interior  known  u 
Phrygia. 

Some  such  Divine  intimation  as  we  read  of  in 
Acts  iv.  31  was  probably  given  to  the  apostle  and 
his  companions,  on  which  occasion  we  read,  as  they 
prayed,  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  second  supernatural  sign  of  direction  seems 
to  have  been  a  mote  definite  one,  and  is  alluded 
lo  in  ver.  7  as  the  Sfiril  ofytsus,  for  that  is  the 

reading  of  the  older  authorities.      We  can  foi 

conception  respecting  the  nature  of  this  s 
warning  voice.     The  expression,  '  ., 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Ewald   refers   lo   Rev.   lix.    10  as  giving  n 
possible  hint   as  lo  the  manner  in    -••-*• 
warning  revelation  was  given  to  Paul. 


:his  special 
it  of  JesDS,' 


I    wbtch    the 
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The  third  voice  from  heaven  to  Paul  came  in 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  by  him  there  stood 
a.' man  of  Macedonia,' or  more  accurately  ren- 
dered, 'a  certain  man  of  Macedonia.'  Various 
explanations  have  been  suggested  respecting  this 
supernatural  visitant.  Commentators  have  asked 
how  Paul  recognised  the  coimtry  of  which  his 
heavenly  visitor  was  a  representative?  Some 
have  suggested   the    peculiar    dress,   others    the 

*  affecting  words '  spoken  by  him  to  Paul,  *  Come 
over,'  or  better  rendered,  'Cross  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us.'  Grotius  suggests,  not  without 
reason,  that  'the  one  who  appeared  to  him  was 
the  representative  or  guardian  angrl  of  Macedonia, 
as  the  *'  Prince  of  Persia,"  in  Dan.  x.'  It  was  no 
doubt  an  aneel  sent  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to 
directly  guide  His  devoted  servant  into  western 
countries. 

Ver.  8.  Troas.  This  famous  place  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Troy  was  a  seaport  on  the 
Hellespont,  situated  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
built  and  named  after  the  great  Macedonian  king 

*  Alexandria  Troas  'by  two  of  his  successors, 
Antigonus,  who  founded  it,  and  Lysimachus,  who 
completed  the  work  and  named  it.  Bv  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power  it  was 
regarded  as  New  Troy,  and  was  then  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Proconsular  Asia.  It  is 
reported  that  Julius  Ceesar  intended  to  make  it 
eventually  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both 
of  the  east  and  west.  Some  three  centuries  later, 
Constantine  the  Great,  before  he  finally  chose 
Byzantium  as  the  site  of  his  world -capital,  had 
fixed  upon  Alexandria  Troas  as  the  future  seat  of 
his  vast  united  empire.  Gibt>on  writes  :  *  Though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately 
remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the  Helles- 
pont' In  the  days  of  Paul  it  had  not  attained 
to  its  utmost  growth,  but  it  possessed  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  law  had  been  assimi- 
lated already  to  that  of  Italy,  these  rights  having 
been  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus. 

Ver.  10.  Immediately  we  endeavonred  to  go 
into  Macedonia..  In  this  verse  the  *  writer  of  the 
**  Acts'"  adopts  the  style  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
the  apostolic  memoirs  for  a  time  are  written  in 
the  first  person.  *  We  endeavoured  ; '  from  this  it 
appears  that  Luke,  the  presumed  author  of  these 
records,  joined  the  missionary  band  first  at  Troas. 
Connectmg  the  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
the  apostle  during  the  Galatian  visit  (ver.  6  and 
GaL  iv.  13-15),  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
recovered,  the  supposition  that  the  'beloved 
physician '  associated  himself  with  his  great  master 
at  this  juncture  and  watched  over  his  health  is 
not  without  foundation.  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
gathering  their  materials  from  very  ancient  tra- 
ditions, both  relate  that  Luke  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  in  which  city  it  is  very  probable  he 
originally  met  Paul.  At  Philippi,  however,  Paul 
and  Luke  parted  company,  the  latter  apparently 
remaining  behind.  In  the  course  of  the  apostle  s 
Third  Missionary  Journey,  the  writer  of  these 
'Acts,'  Luke,  again  apparently  at  Philippi  (Acts 
XX.  6)  joined  the  missionary  company  ;  and  from 
that  period  until  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  Paul 
at  Rome  and  the  very  close  of  the  'Acts,'  he 
was  evidently  in  close  attendance  upon  him.  In 
the  last  of  the  apostle's  Epistles  (the  Second  to 
Timothy),  the  old  man  Paul,  writing  in  the  full 


expectation  of  that  ▼iolent  death  whkh  we  have 
good  reason  to  conclade  followed  very  soon  after 
the  concluding  words  of  that  Epistle  were  penned, 
makes  mention  of  this  Luke,  who  with  nobk 
constancy  and  tried  friendship  stayed  with  him  io 
that  hour  of  extreme  dai^;er  when  others  bad  left 
him  or  forsaken  him  (comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1  :  '  Only 
Luke  is  with  me '). 

Kaoedonia.  This  country  was  now  a  Ronnn 
province.  The  Roman  governor  of  Macedonia 
resided  at  Thessalonica,  which  was  the  general 
capital.  There  were,  however,  several  important 
cities  in  this  great  province,  such  as  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  and  Berea,  all  visited  by 
Paul. 

AMuedly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
UB  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  onto  them.  After  the 
direct  intimation  given  by  the  appearance  of  the 
'  man  of  Macedonia '  (ver.  9),  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  life-work  lay  for  a  time;,  at  least,  in 
Europe. 

Ver.  II.  We  came  with  a  straight  oonxae  to 
Samothracia,  or  '  we  ran  with  a  straight  course.* 
The  same  word  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense  io 
chap.  xxi.  I.  Luke,  observes  Hackett,  observes 
almost  a  technical  precision  in  the  use  of  such 
terms.  His  account  of  the  voyage  to  Rome  shows 
a  surprising  familiarity  with  sea  life. 

J^aul  and  the  Misiicnary  Compctny  at 
Philippic  l2-4a 

Ver.  12.  And  ftom  thenoe  to  Philippi.  This 
city  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  village 
Krenides  (the  fountains),  subsequently  known  as 
Datos,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ^ther  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  named  it  after  himself.  Philippi 
became  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  by  Augustus  and  Antony.  The  city  has 
long  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  a 
small  village  named  Filiba.  Travellers  speak  of 
extensive  ruins  still  marking  the  site  of  the  old 
city. 

Which  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Kaoe- 
donia.  The  Greek  should  here  be  rendered, 
'  Which  is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  of  the 
district.*  The  words  of  the  original  here  describe 
the  geographical  situation  of  Philippi,  in  relation 
to  Paul^  journey,  as  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  at 
which  he  arrived,  rather  than  as  in  the  En^ish 
Version  the  first  politically  'chief  city.*  This 
latter  signification  cannot  possibly  be  the  true  one, 
since  Thessalonica  was  the  provincial  capital  of 
Macedonia ;  and  even  Amphipolis  would  certainly 
have  ranked  before  Philippi,  if  the  old  divisions  of 
Macedonia  into  four  parts  still  existed. 

And  a  colony.  A  Roman  colony  was  a  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  the  Imperial  City, — a  portion 
of  Rome  itself  transplanted  to  the  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  being  colonists 
and  the  descendants  of  colonists,  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  still  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
tribes,  and  possessed  the  privilege  of  voting  at 
Rome.  In  these  cities  the  Roman  law  was 
scrupulously  observed,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  used  on  their  coins  and  inscriptions ;  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  senate  and  ma^trates, 
and  not  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  in  which 
the  colony  happened  to  be  situated.  In  certain  of 
these  colonies,  the  land  on  which  the  city  stood 
was  free  from   taxation.      Such  a  city  being  a 
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colony  had  received  the  additional  privilege  of  the 
*Jus  Italicum,*  which  assimilated  the  land  to 
Italy.  *Ager  Italicus  immunis  est,  ager  provin- 
ci!iHs  vectigalis  est,*  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law. 
Philippi  and  Alexandria  Troas  both  possessed  the 
high  privilege  of  the  *  Jus  Italicum.* 

Ver.  13.  By  a  river  side.  The  Gangas,  a  small 
river  which  flows  close  to  the  city.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  worshipped  there  outside  the  gates 
of  the  city,  because  the  military  inhabitants 
(Philippi  was  never  a  commercial  centre)  would 
not  allow  them  to  worship  within.  A  more  pro- 
bable reason,  however,  is  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  spot,  which  was  especially  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  the  river  Gangas,  which 
served  for  the  ablutions  connected  with  Jewish 
worship. 

Where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The 
Greek  here  should  be  translated,  '  where  was  wont 
10  be  a  place  of  prayer.*  The  word  ^-p^nvxn 
{/yroseucha)  is  well  known  as  the  designation  of  a 
slight  and  temporary  structure,  frequently  open  to 
the  sky,  erected  for  the  purposes  of  Jewish  worship ; 
in  some  cases  the  'proseucha*  seems  simply  a 
sDace  or  inclosure  set  apart  for  this  solemn  purpose. 
There  was  evidently  but  a  very  small  colony  of 
Jews  resident  at  Philippi,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  Philippi  was  rather  a  military  than  a 
commercial  city.  This  accounts  for  there  being 
no  regular  synagogue  there  ;  the  *  proseucha,'  or 
place  of  prayer  by  the  river  side,  was  the  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  Jewish  meeting-house. 

Unto  the  women  which  resorted  there.  These 
were  very  probably  proselytes,  not  Jews.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Jews  resi- 
dent at  Philippi  was  evidently  very  small.  There 
may,  however,  have  been  a  fair  number  of  strangers 
resident,  or  sojourners  for  a  time  in  the  place,  who, 
like  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  had  learned  to  know  the 
God  of  Israel  in  other  cities. 

Ver.  14.  Lydia,  a  seUer  of  purple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira.  The  city  of  Thyatira,  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia  and  Mysia,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  celebrated  in 
very  early  days  for  its  purple  dyes  and  purple  fabrics. 
Among  ihe  ruins  of  the  city  has  been  found  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  guild  of  dyers,  curiously 
testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  even  the  unimportant 
details  of  the  narrative  (see  Homer,  liiad^  iv.  141). 
The  business  which  brought  this  Lydia  to  Philippi 
was  connected  either  with  the  sale  of  the 
colouring  matter  or  more  likely  with  the  fabric 
already  dyed.  The  purple  colour  so  esteemed  in 
the  ancient  world  included  many  tints.  Thyatira 
was  originally  a  Macedonian  colony  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  would  account  for  the 
residence  of  Lydia  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia  in  the 
inland  Asian  city  of  Thyatira.  This  city  was 
famous  in  the  old  world  for  its  dyes. 

Which  worshipped  God,  heard  (us).  This 
Lydia  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  from  heathen- 
dom, and,  with  the  other  Jews  of  Philippi,  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Jewish  services  of 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  instruction ;  and  it  was  at 
one  of  these  meetings  for  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  that  this  devout  woman  met  Paul. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her 
household.  This  passage  has  been  a  Iktle  hastily 
quoted  in  support  of  '  infant  baptism.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  uncertain  whether,  by  the  words  *  and 
her  household,*  we  are  to  understand  her  children, 
her  slaves,  or  the  working-people  busied  in  her 


industry  connected  with  the  purple  dyes,  or  all 
these  collectively.  The  practice,  however,  of 
infant  baptism  rests  on  surer  ground  than  on  the 
doubtful  interpretation  of  any  solitary  text.  We 
have  direct  allusions  to  '  the  connections  of  Chloe ' 
(I  Cor.  i.  II) ;  *the  household  of  Stephanas*  (i 
Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15) ;  the  church  in  *the  house  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla*  (Rom.  xvi.  5),  etc.  Is  it 
credible,  asks  Bengel,  that  in  so  many  families 
there  was  no  child  ?  But  our  Lord's  action,  when 
He  laid  HU  hands  on  the  little  child-heads  (Matt, 
xix.  15),  is  of  all  warrants  for  this  most  ancient 
practice  the  most  authoritative.  As  it  has  been 
well  said,  '  If  infants  were  capable  of  spiritual 
blessings  then,  why,  it  may  be  well  asked,  should 
they  be  thought  incapable  now  ? ' 

She  besought  (us),  saying,  If  ye  have  Judged 
me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  come  into  my 
house,  and  abide  there.  And  she  constrained 
us.  As  a  rule,  St.  Paul  was  reluctant  to  accept 
anything  at  the  hands  of  his  converts.  He  was 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  he  determined,  at 
least,  that  the  reproach  of  mercenary  motives 
should  never  hinder  his  work  for  his  Master.  Her 
persistent  entreaty  perhaps,  united  with  circum- 
stances not  known  to  us,  induced  St  Paul  to 
deviate  for  a  few  days  from  his  stem  practice  of 
refusing  all  kindly  help,  even  from  his  most  loving 
disciples  (see  his  words,  for  instance,  in  Acts  xx. 
33»  34 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18).  There  are  other 
passages  which  also  bear  on  this  point.  There 
were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  stem  rule  of  his 
in  the  case  of  dear  friends  like  Philemon,  when  he 
was  in  prison  and  in  captivity  (see  Acts  xxiv.  23, 
xxviii.  10). 

Ver.  16.  As  we  went  to  prayer.  This  should 
be  rendered  as  in  above  verse,  '  to  the  place  of 
prayer.* 

A  certain  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  diyi- 
nation  met  us.  This  was  a  female  slave  possessed, 
to  translate  the  Greek  literally,  'with  the  spirit  of 
a  Pythoness.*  Python  was  the  spirit  that  tradi- 
tionally guarded  Delphi ;  it  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
and  hence  the  god  s  name  Pythias.  To  be 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Pythoness  was,  in  other 
words,  to  be  possessed  by  a  prophetic  spirit  or 
demon  \}a.t/t,iuot  ^yrmo].  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently given  to  any  supposed  soothsaying 
demon.  Hesychius  states  that  the  term  came  to 
be  used  for  a  soothsaying  ventriloquist  among  the 
ancients ;  the  power  of  ventriloquism  was  often 
misused  for  the  purposes  of  magic.  Augustine 
even  calls  this  girl  '  ventriloqua  femina.* 

She  was  the  slave  of  several  joint-owners,  who 
used  her  unhappy  powers  as  a  source  of  gain  for 
themselves,  and  appear  to  have  made  large  sums 
out  of  the  exhibition  of  this  grievously-afflicted 
soul. 

Paul,  when  he  met  her,  and  had  had  several 
opportunities  of  observing  her,  recognised  that  she 
was  one  of  those  many  unhappy  beings  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  Christianity,  were  afflicted  with 
grievous  soul  maladies.  In  the  Gospels,  these 
wretched  ones,  called  demoniacs,  now  and  again 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus,  and  at  once  recognis- 
ing His  power,  the  indwelling  demons  set  free  the 
soul  they  were  tormenting.  On  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  what  these  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were,  and 
whether  they  appeared  onlv  in  that  period  when 
our  I^rd  came  m  the  flesh,  see  the  weighty  re- 
marks of  Archbishop  Trench  {MircuUSf  p.  162, 
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etc.)*   where  the  whole  question  of  demoniacal 
possession  is  discussed  at  length. 

Vcr.  17.  And  cried,  layuig,  These  men  are 
•erranto  of  the  most  high  Qod.  This  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed  the 
unhappy  slave-girl  to  the  work  and  power  of  Christ 
and  Ills  ser\'ants,  Paul  and  Silas,  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  incident  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  several  occasions,  during  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  had  these  *  devils  * 
borne  loud  and  public  testimony  to  His  majesty 
and  power  ;  they  had  not  only  obeyed  His  voice, 
and  freed  their  poor  victims  from  their  presence, 
but  had,  apparently  of  their  own  free  will,  borne 
witness  to  the  veiled  glory  of  the  unknown 
Teacher,  declaring  now  that  He  was  the  Holy 
One  of  God,  and  at  another  time  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  observable  that  neither  Christ  nor  His 
servants  would  ever  accept  this  testimony  from 
demons.  On  several  occasions  it  is  expressly 
recorded  how  the  Master  silenced  these  evil  spirits 
in  the  hour  of  their  acknowledgment  of  His 
majesty  (see,  for  instance,  Mark  iii.  12  ;  Luke  iv. 

Mf  35.  41). 

In  like  manner  we  read  how  Paul  here,  being 

grieved  or  troubled  at  the  demon's  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  his  Divine  mission,  in  his 
Master's  name  silenced  and  expelled  the  spirit 
which  had  made  its  home  in  the  poor  slave  of 
Philippi.  A  curious  question,  however,  suggests 
itself,  now  it  was  Paul  suffered  the  demon,  after 
he  was  aware  of  its  presence,  so  long  to  remain 
tormenting  the  girl  ?  Bengel's  explanation  is 
singular.  He  concludes  that  the  spirit  did  not 
belong  to  the  worst  order  of  spirits,  otherwise 
Paul's  indignation  had  been  more  quickly  stirred 
up.  But  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  unhappy  possessed  one 
herself  which  prevented  an  earlier  deliverance. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  these  fearful  soul* 
maladies  which,  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  His 
servant  Paul,  apparently  raged  in  strangely- 
aggravated  forms,  were  often  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  some  terrible  sin  the  hapless  victim 
had  indulged  in.  Demoniacal  possession,  how- 
ever, seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been 
inherited  ;  *  The  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  on 
the  children.'  Is  this  heritage  of  evil  an  unknown 
thing  among  us  now  ? 

We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
possession  of  this  slave  of  Philippi.  There  was 
something  doubtless  connected  with  it,  which 
stayed  Paul  from  an  earlier  exercise  of  his  exor- 
cismg  power.  The  words  of  the  narrative  seem 
to  suggest  that  in  the  end  the  expulsion  of  the 
spirit  was  determined  upon  rather  to  silence  the 
unwelcome  testimony  of  a  demon  than  to  benefit 
the  sufferer.  In  her  case,  the  remittal  of  the 
punishment,  if  it  were  a  punishment,  possibly 
might  have  been  not  a  blessing.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  probable  that,  during  *  the  many  days,* 
some  of  the  solemn,  beautiful  words  of  Christ 
uttered  or  explained  by  Paul  penetrated  the  poor 
darkened  soul  of  this  unhappy  one,  and  awoke  in 
her  some  sense  of  her  lost  and  degraded  condition. 
Then  she  perhaps  cried  for  help,  and  received  it. 
The  whole  question  of  *  possession  by  evil  spirits,' 
insanity  in  its  varied  forms,  epilepsy,  and  other 
kindred  maladies,  and  their  connection  with  sin, 
b  as  yet  very  little  understood. 

Ver.  18.  I  command  thee  in  the  name  of 
Jeans  Ohrist  to  come  ont  of  her.    *  In  My  Name,' 


said  the  Lord  (Mark  xvi.  17),  'shall  they  cast  out 
devils.'  It  is  noticeable  how  difierently  such  icts 
as  these  were  performed  by  the  Master  and  His 
servants.  Christ  worked  His  miracles  in  His  own 
sovereign  power ;  the  apostles  worked  theirs  ooly 
in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  her  masten  saw  that  tht 
hope  of  their  gmina  wma  gcme.  It  was  simply 
revenge  that  prompted  these  covetous  men  to 
procure  the  apostles  arrest.  When  the  evil  spirit 
nad  once  been  exorcised,  the  power  of  ventriloquism 
and  of  uttering  prophecies  of  future  events  wis 
gone,  and  with  it  their  hope  of  making  money  out 
of  her. 

Drew  them  into  the  market-plaee  onto  the 
mleia  That  is,  into  the  Forum,  where  the  dty 
authorities,  who  in  a  '  colony '  like  Philippi  were 
styled  praetors,  held  their  court  of  justice. 

Ver.  20.  To  the  magiatratea.  The  offidal  title 
of  these  provincial  officers  was  *  Duumviri ; '  but 
the  title  they  preferred  and  usually  assumed  was 
the  well-known  Roman  appellation  of  '  Praetor.' 

Theee  men,  being  Jewa,  Ver.  21.  Teach  omtom 
which  are  not  lawfbl  for  na  to  ofaMTYe,  being 
Romana     It  was  no  very  easy  matter  for  these 
angry  men  to  formulate  their  complaint  against 
Paul    and    Silas,   so    they  had  recoune  to. the 
favourite  accusation  against  men  of  a  strange  race 
and  nationality — they  charged  them  with  attempt- 
ing to  stir  up  political  disturbances.     It  was  the 
old  charge  of  the  Jews  against   the   Lord,  and 
many  times  it  was  revived  with  success  in  the  case 
of  His  chief  followers.     This  false  accusation  pro- 
cured for  Paul  his  long  Roman  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  end  brought  him  to  a  bloody  death.     '  The 
accusation,'  Calvin,  quoted   by  Gloag,  strikingly 
remarks,    '  was  crsiftily  composed :   on    the  one 
hand  they  boast  of  the  name  of  Romans,  than 
which   no  name  was  more  honourable;  on  the 
other  hand  they  excite  hatred  against  the  apostles 
and  bring  them  into  contempt  by  calling  them 
Jews,  which  name  was  at   that   time  in£unoas 
(they  had  lately  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius) ;  for  as  regards  religion  the 
Romans  had  less  affinity  to  the  Jews  than  to  any 
other  nation.* 

Judaism  was  a  '  religio  licita  *  sanctioned  for  the 
Jews,  but  the  Roman  policy  by  no  means  allowed 
this  strange  eastern  faith  to  be  propagated  among 
the  Roman  peoples. 

A  severe  law,  if  not  in  force  at  this  time, 
certainly  enacted  shortly  after,  sternly  forbade  any 
one  not  a  Jew  undergoing  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Any  *  citizen  of  Rome  *  who  was  circumcised  was 
liable  to  perpetual  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  goods.  A  master  who  allowed  his  slaves  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  rite  exi>osed  himself  to 
a  like  penalty.  The  surgeon  who  circumcised 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  a  Jew  who  caused 
his  slaves  who  were  not  Jews  to  be  circumcised 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  Gentle  and 
tolerant  though  the  policy  of  the  Empire  on  the 
whole  was  to  foreign  religions,  still  if  the  votaries 
of  a  forei^  religion  showed  themselves  in  earnest 
and  wishful  to  convert  others  to  their  fsdth,  at  once 
the  state  r^^rded  such  men  as  public  enemies. 

It  was  this  jealous  feeling  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians,  fully  conscious  of,  so  often  and 
so  easily  aroused  against  Christ  and  His  great 
followers. 

It  should  be  observed  how,  in  the  words  of  the 
accusation  here,  the  yew,  the  member  of  an  ob- 
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noxious  sect,  is  placed  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  the  citizen  of  the  mighty,  victorious 
world  empire. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  multitude  rose  np  against 
them.  The  citizens  and  dwellers  in  that  proud 
and  exclusive  Roman  garrison  town  of  Philippi  as 
usual  were  at  once  roused  by  such  an  accusation. 

The  original  cause  of  offence,  the  damage  done 
to  the  productive  property  of  the  slave-owners,  was 
quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  supposed  public  offence 
committed  by  the  eastern  strangers. 

And  the  magistrates  rent  off  their  clothes. 
The  praetors,  without  examining  into  the  case, 
when  they  heard  the  nature  of  the  charge,  complying 
with  the  popular  clamour,  at  once  condemned  the 
accused  to  a  painful  and  shameful  punishment 
before  they  were  imprisoned  and  formally  tried ; 
acting  as  another  and  far  higher  Roman  official 
had  once  acted  when  another  and  greater  Captive 
stood  before  him  accused  of  a  state  crime  :  '  From 

thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  Him 

When  he  heard  that  sayings  he  brought  Jesus  forth, 

and  sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat Then 

delivered  he  Him  unto  them  to  be  crucified* 
(John  xix.  1 2-16). 

The  magistrates  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  Silas, 
as  was  the  custom  when  criminals  were  ordered  to 
be  scourged,  commanded  the  lictors — the  execu- 
tioners— violently  to  pull  off  the  clothes  of  the 
condemned.  The  judicial  form  was,  'Summove 
lictor  cUspolia  verbcra.' 

And  commanded  to  beat  them.  Ver.  23.  And 
when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them. 
Literally,  *  to  beat  them  with  rods.  *  The  custom 
was  with  the  Romans  to  inflict  the  blows  with 
rods  upon  the  naked  body.  In  his  sad  catalogue 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  for  his  Master's 
dear  sake  (2  Cor.  xi.  25),  Paul  relates  how 
*  thrice  he  was  beatpn  with  rods.*  This  Philippi 
experience  was  one  of  the  occasions.  He  en- 
dured here,  we  are  told,  many  stripes,  there  being 
in  the  stem  Roman  practice  no  such  merciful 
restriction  as  that  existing  in  the  law  of  Moses  : 
*Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one '  (2  Cor.  xi.  24) ;  and  see  for  the  merciful 
restriction,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  Hurried  and  excited 
by  the  popular  tumult,  the  arrest,  punishment, 
and  subsequent  rigorous  imprisonment  was  ordered 
and  carried  out  with  such  haste  and  passion  that 
the  plea  of  Roman  citizenship  urged  with  such 
force  by  the  prisoners  on  the  following  day  was 
not  listened  to  even  if  made. 

Ver.  24.  Thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  In  a 
Roman  prison  there  were  usually  three  distinct 
parts — (i)  the  communiora,  where  the  prisoners 
had  light  and  fresh  air ;  (2)  the  inleriora,  shut  off 
by  strong  iron  gates  with  bars  and  locks ;  (3)  the 
tullianum  or  dungeon.  The  third  was  a  place 
rather  of  execution  or  for  one  condemned  to  die. 
The  prison  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  lay  that 
eventful  night  at  Philippi  was  probably  a  damp 
cold  cell  from  which  light  was  excluded. 

The  *  stocks '  alluded  to  was  an  instrument  of 
torture  as  well  as  confinement.  This  instrument 
was  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  with  holes,  into  which 
the  feet  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  stretched  widely  apart  so  as  to  cause  the 
sufferer  great  pain. 

Eusebius,  //.  E,  vi.  39,  writes  of  the  noble 
Origen's  sufferings  when,  under  an  iron  collar  and 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  prison,  for  many 


days  he  was  stretched  to  the  distance  of  four  holes 
in  the  stocks  (^vA.9v,  Lat.  tunms), 

Ver.  25.  And  at  midnight  Panl  and  Silaa 
prayed,  and  sang  praises  onto  Ood.  'Peter 
sleeps  in  prison  between  the  two  soldiers;  Paul 
and  Silas  sing  in  the  stocks :  thev  cannot  raise 
their  hands  or  bend  their  knees  m  prayer,  but 
they  can  lift  up  their  heart  and  voice  to  heaven. 
Such  is  the  power  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' 
(Wordsworth).  *  The  limbs,'  says  Tertullian,  *  do 
not  feel  the  stocks  when  the  heart  is  in  heaven  ;  * 
or  as  another  writer  has  beautifully  paraphrased 
Isa.  lii.  7,  '  The  feet  of  those  who  publish  peace 
are  never  more  beautiful  than  when  they  are 
bound  in  fetters  and  in  iron.'  Wordsworth 
suggests  the  prisoners  were  singing  one  of  the 
psalms  which  are  entitled  a  prayer  of  David,  the 
1 7th  or  86th. 

llie  Creek  verl)S  in  this  verse  are  in  the  im- 
perfect, and  the  literal  translation  brings  the 
scene  that  night  more  vividly  before  us,  thus: 
'  Paul  and  Silas  in  prayer  were  singing  hymns  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners*  (in  the  outer  prison) 
'were  listening  to  them'  when  the  earthquake 
happened. 

Ver.  26.  And  suddenly  there'  was  a  great 
earthquake.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made  (for 
instance,  by  Baur  and  ZeUer)  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  aspect  of  this  event.  But  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrator  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  account  of  a  miraculous  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  King  ruling  in  heaven  in  behalf  of 
His  persecuted  servants.  The  earthquake  never 
loosed  the  prisoners'  chains  or  opened  those  close- 
barred  and  chain-protected  doors — the  Divine 
power  which  commanded  the  earthquake  loosed 
the  chains  and  opened  the  barred-up  doors. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
awaldng  out  of  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison 
doors  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had 
fled.  The  jailor  or  governor  of  the  prison  seeing 
the  doors  open,  naturally  concluded  that  his 
prisoners,  of  whom  no  doubt  a  considerable 
number  were  under  his  charge,  and  some  doubt- 
less on  capital  charges,  had  fled ;  and  then 
knowing  that  if  such  were  the  case  a  sure  death 
awaited  him  under  the  stem  Roman  law,  de- 
termined by  self-murder  to  anticipate  his  doom. 
Howson  remarks  that  Philippi  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  suicide,  and  quotes  the  examples  of  the 
vast  number  of  voluntary  deaths  after  the  great 
battle  of  Philippi  had  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
old  republicans.  Niebuhr  relates  how  the  majority 
of  the  proscribed  who  survived  the  battle  of 
Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  as  they 
despaired  of  being  pardoned.  Among  these  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  Self-murder  among  the 
Romans  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  fearfully  common.  It  was  even 
approved  of  in  Stoic  philosophy.  Many  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans  ended  their  days  in  this 
manner.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  common  resort  in 
trouble  and  in  extreme  danger,  and  was  not  un- 
known even  in  cases  where  satiety  in  all  life's 
pleasures  had  induced  the  not  uncommon  feeling 
of  utter  weariness  of  living. 

Ver.  28.  We  are  all  here.  The  prisoners,  we 
are  especially  told,  had  been  listening  to  the  sweet, 
solemn  Hebrew  hymns  of  Paul  and  Silas  when 
the  earthquake  and  its  accompanying  marvels 
took    place.      Then,    feeling    that    what    had 
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happened  was  supernatural  and  in  some  measure 
connected  with  those  eastern  strangers  whose 
voices  they  had  been  listening  to  Uiat  solemn 
night  with  such  rapt  attention,  they  made  no 
effort  to  escape. 

The  words  of  Paul  stayed  the  would-be  suicide's 
hand. 

Ver.  29.  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang 
in,  Mid  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before 
Panl  and  Silas.  The  Greek  has  lif^his^  not  a  light. 
The  prison  governor  wished  to  examine  everything 
minutely.  He  at  once  fell  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  recc«[nising  they  were  imder  no  mortal  pro- 
tection. He  would  now  show  all  reverence  to 
these  messengers  of  an  unearthly  King. 

Ver.  3a  iuid  brought  them  out,  and  said. 
From  the  inner  prison  where  they  were  confined, 
probably  into  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 
he  asked  that  celebrated  question  which  has  formed 
the  text  of  so  many  an  earnest  and  impassioned 
exhortation  in  such  varied  language  during  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries. 

Sirs,  what  most  I  do  to  be  saved  f  Hackett,  in 
an  admirable  and  exhaustive  note,  thus  discusses 
the  difficulties  which  surround  this  famous  question: 
•The  answer  of  the  apostles  in  the  next  verse 
shows  with  what  meaning  the  jailor  proposed  this 
question.  It  cannot  refer  to  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  the  magistrates  ;  for  he  had  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  prisoners  were  all  safe,  and  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  from  that  source.  Besides,  had 
he  felt  exposed  to  any  such  danger,  he  must  have 
known  that  Paul  and  Silas  had  no  power  to  pro- 
tect him  ;  it  would  have  been  useless  to  come  to 
them  for  assistance.  The  question  in  the  other 
sense  appears  abrupt,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  are  to 
remember  that  Luke  has  recorded  only  parts  of 
the  transaction.  The  unwritten  history  would 
perhaps  justify  some  such  view  of  the  circumstances 
as  this.  The  jailor  is  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 
by  the  noise  of  the  earthquake ;  he  sees  the  doors 
of  the  prison  open ;  the  thought  instantly  seizes 
him,  the  prisoners  have  fled.  He  knows  the  rigour 
of  the  Roman  law,  and  is  on  the  point  of  anticipat- 
ing his  doom  by  self-murder.  But  the  friendly 
voice  of  Paul  recalls  his  presence  of  mind.  His 
thoughts  take  at  once  a  new  direction.  He  is 
aware  that  these  men  claim  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  that  they  profess  to  teach  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  during  the 
several  days  or  weeks  that  Paul  and  Silas  had 
been  at  Philippi,  he  had  heard  the  gospel  from 
their  own  lips,  had  been  one  among  those  at  the 
river-side  or  in  the  market  whom  they  had  warned 
of  their  danger,  and  urged  to  repent  and  lay  hold 
of  the  mercy  offered  to  them  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
And  now  suddenly  an  event  had  taken  place, 
which  convinces  him  in  a  moment  that  the  things 
which  he  has  heard  are  realities ;  it  was  the  last 
argument,  perliaps,  which  he  needed  to  |^ve 
certainty  to  a  mind  already  inquiring,  hesitating. 
He  comes  trembling,  therefore,  before  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  asks  them  to  tell  him  again  more  fully 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved  ? ' 

Ver.  31.  And  they  said.  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house.  The  question  of  the  jailor  evidently  im- 
plies that  he  was  acquainted  in  some  measure  with 
the  general  purport  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
his  companions ;  indeed,  his  question  seems  to 
re-echo  the  monotonous  burden  of  the  poor  de- 
moniac girl's  constant  cry  though  the  streets  of 
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Philippi  during  the  '  many  days  : '  *Tkae 
the  servants  0/ ike  most  high  Cid,  and  tkey  prodaim 
to  you  the  way  tf  sahftaicm '  (see  ver.  17}.  The 
Roman  official  now  in  his  great  fear  and  coostn- 
nation  asks  these  men,  who  be  feels  are  serMMts 
of  the  mast  high  Gad^  to  tell  him  what  he  most  do 
to  find  the  way  of  salvation.  They  reply  to  hia 
by  telling  him  at  once  of  One,  even  the  Loid  Jesos, 
in  whom  alone  there  is  salvation.  Ihey  demand 
from  him,  if  he  woold  indeed  be  saved,  'a  iuth 
of  which  His  Person  is  the  object — nothii^  more 
than  faith,  nothing  less  {^fide  lald,  we  must  re- 
member, was  ever  the  watchword  of  the  Apostk 
Paul) ;  *  and  then  the  meaning  of  fiuth  in  JesiB 
was  explained,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
jailor's  family  at  midnight,  while  the  prisooos 
were  silent  around,  and  the  light  was  thrown  oo 
anxious  faces  and  the  dungeon  wall ;  and  this 
Roman,  who  believed  from  Uiat  hour  with  all  his 
heart,  showed  his  faith  by  renderine  all  the  senices 
to  these  persecuted  servants  which  gratitude  and 
adoring  love  to  their  Master  could  suggest  There 
is  a  bnef  but  remarkable  comment  wAlfond^s  oo 
Paul's  answer  to  the  Philippian  jailor's  question 
as  to  how  he  should  be  savecl  :  '  We  may  remark, 
in  the  fiice  of  all  attempts  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  according  to  mere 
external  circumstances,  that  this  reply,  "Faith 
in  Tesus  only  can  save,"  was  given  ^ore  any  one 
of  his  extant  epistles  was  written.' 

Ver.  32.  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  honw. 
This  refers  to  the  detailed  instruction  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  which  the  apostles  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  give,  explaining  the  practical  meaning 
of  *  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.*  It  was  something  more 
than  a  bare  assent  to  a  ereat  truth. 

Ver.  33.  And  he  to(3c  them  the  same  hour  of 
the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  was 
baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway.  Most 
likely  in  that  rectangular  reservoir  or  basin  called 
the  'impluvium,'  wriich  was  usuaUy  enclosed  in 
the  houses  of  that  period.  This  *  tank  *  received 
the  rain-water  which  flowed  from  a  slightly  in- 
clined  roof.  Other  expositors  suggest  that  allusion 
is  made  to  a  swimming  bath  wmch  was  then  no 
uncommon  appurtenance  to  the  public  build- 
ings. It  is  possible  that  such  a  bath  existed  in 
the  prison  of  Philippi,  which  was  a  noted  military 
centre.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  to  have  been 
an  impluvium.  Chrysostom  comments  thus : — 
'The  jailor  washed  them,  and  he  was  washed 
himself.  He  washed  them  from  their  stripes,  and 
he  in  his  turn  was  washed  from  his  sins.'  This 
same  Greek  father  conjectures  that  'Stephanas' 
(i  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15-17)  was  identical  wiih  this 
Philippian  jailor. 

Ver.  34.  And  when  he  had  brought  them  into 
his  house.  Literally  translated,  'brought  them 
up,'  that  is,  from  the  court  in  which  they  then 
^^ere,  up  into  his  house  which  was  'above'  the 
prison  court. 

And  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  all  his 
house.  This  b  better  rendered  *  and  rejoiced,  hav- 
ing believed  in  God.'  This  belief  was  the  ground 
of  his  rejoicing.  It  could  be  paraphrased  thus : 
*  He  with  all  his  house  rejoiced  that  they  all  had 
been  led  to  believe  in  God.'  The  jailor  had  been, 
of  course,  a  Pagan  until  his  meeting  with  Paul. 

Ver.  35.  And  when  it  was  day,  the  magistrates 
sent  the  Serjeants,  saying.  Let  those  men  go. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that|  subsequently  to  the 
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tumultuous  condemnation  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the 
magistrates  (Duumviri  or  Praetores)  understood 
that  the  men  who  had  been  so  hastily  sentenced 
after  the  popular  tumult  were  Roman  citizens.  It 
must  be  remembered  the  apostles  had  been  resident 
at  Philippi  in  the  house  of  Lydia  'many  days,' 
and  therefore  many  persons  in  the  city  would  know 
some  details  respecting  them.  When  this  fact 
came  to  the  praetors*  ears,  their  first  care  was  to 
get  quietly  rid  of  these  strangers.  These  Roman 
officials  knew  well  the  grave  trouble  which  might 
ensue  if  it  were  known  at  Rome  that  a  '  citizen ' 
had  been  beat«n  publicly.  The  Porcian  and 
Valerian  laws  exempted  all  citizens  of  Rome  from 
stripes  and  torture.  In  a  famous  passage  of  one 
of  Cicero's  orations,  the  following  statement 
occurs  :— *  In  the  midst  of  the  forum  of  Messina 
was  a  citizen  of  Rome  scoured  with  rods.  In 
the  midst  of  his  suffering,  and  the  noise  of  the 
rods,  the  only  word  which  was  wrung  from  the 
unhappy  man  was,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  "  *  (In 
Ferrem).  And  again,  in  the  same  oration,  he 
writes  :  '  It  is  a  misdeed  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen, 
a  crime  to  scourge  him ;  it  is  almost  parricide  that 
he  should  be  executed.* 

It  was  this  knowledge  that  determined  Paul  on 
the  following  morning,  when  the  magistrates  (the 
praetors)  sent  to  request  they  would  leave  Philippi 
m  silence,  to  require  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
authorities  a  public  declaration  of  his  and  Silas' 
innocence.  This  acknowledgment  was  no  doubt 
sought  for  in  order  to  encourage  the  little  com- 
pany of  converts  who  might  otherwise,  after  the 
apostles'  departure,  have  felt  that  they  in  some 
way  were  under  the  displeasure  of  Rome.  Such  a 
state  of  feeling  might  have  hindered  the  further 
spread  of  the  gospel. 

Ver.  37.  Being  Bomans.     On  the  citizenship 


of  Paul,  see  the  note  on  chap.  xxii.  25,  where  the 
question  is  fully  discussed.  It  is  observable  that 
Paul,  who  five  times  (2  Cor.  xL  24)  submitted  to 
be  scourged  by  his  own  countr3rmen,  never  there 
pleaded  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.  To  the 
Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  strictly  observing  (as 
we  shall  see)  their  ceremonial  customs,  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  law. 

Ver.  38.  And  the  seijeants.  Here,  as  in  ver. 
35,  literally,  rod-bearers,  lictors,  officials  who 
attended  upon  the  magistrates  and  carried  out 
their  orders.  In  a  *  colony  *  these  officers  carried 
staves,  not  as  in  Rome,  fasces. 

And  they  feared.  Hackett  quotes  from  Lucian 
a  case  of  false  imprisonment,  in  which  the  governor 
of  a  province  not  only  acknowledged  his  error,  but 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  those  whom  he  had 
injured,  in  order  to  bribe  them  to  be  silent. 

Ver.  40.  And  they  went  ont  of  the  priBon,  and 
entered  into  the  houge  of  Lydia.  Even  after  the 
magistrates  had  paid  them  the  respect  of  an  official 
visit,  and  had  expressed  their  relets,  the  apostles 
did  not  at  once  comply  with  their  request,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  any  more  popular  tumult  they 
should  leave  the  place.  We  find  them  proceed* 
ing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  home  of  Lydia, 
their  hostess ;  there  they  met  the  believers  in  Jesus 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  spoke  to  them  the 
words  of  life.  Timotheus  and  Luke  seem  to  have 
stayed  behind  at  Philippi  when  Paul  and  Silas  left 

Some  have  supposed  Luke  remained  at  Philippi 
until  Paul  revisited  Philippi  on  his  second  visit  to 
Macedonia  in  the  course  of  his  Third  Missionary  • 
Journey.  After  Paul  lefl  Philippi,  the  writer  re- 
lates the  story  of  his  work  as  an  historian  in  the 
third  person  until  the  second  meeting,  after  which 
Luke  writes  as  an  eye-witness  till  the  close  of  the 
Book  of  the  *  Acts.' 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

The  Churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Berea  are  founded — Paul  visits  Athens, 

1  ^JOW   when    they   had   passed    through   Amphipolis   and  *^*;^^"^«3; 
1^      Apollonia,  they  came  to  ''Thessalonica,  where  was  a    p]KihJ;,6: 

2  synagogue  of  the  Jews:  And  Paul,  ^as  his  manner  was,  went    jThSiliJ; 
in  unto   them,  and   three  sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  bs^^y^ 

3  ^  out  *  of  the  scriptures,  ^  Opening  and  alleging,  that  '  Christ    cp.  Mau^. 
must  needs  have  suffered,  and  -Arisen  again  from  the  dead;  cM)*ch?*viii. 

4  and  that  this  'Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ.     *  And    Jxvur^'a.' ' 
some  of  them  believed,'  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  '  Silas ;    xxvi.  24!* 
and  of  the  *  devout  '  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  **  the    cp!  a  itIim.'* 

5  chief  women  not  a  few.     But  "the  Jews  which  believed  not,' rslij'di. iu. 

18 
^  moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain  ^  lewd  *  fellows  of  the 

y  See  Jo.  XX.  9.        g  Ch.  xviii.  5, 28.   Cp.  ch.  ix.  2a.        h  Seedi.  xxviii.  24.        i  Sec  ch.  xv.  34.        k  Ver.  17.  See  ch.  xiii.43 
/  See  Jo.  xii.  20.        mSee  Mk.  vi.  ai.         h  Ch.  xiv.  a  (Gk.).  o  Ch.  vii.  9  ;  x  Cor.  xiii.  4.        /  See  Judg.  ix.  4. 

^  literally y  *  from  the  Scriptures.*  *  were  persuaded 

'  The  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the  wards  '  which  believed  not ;'  render^ 
*  But  the  Jews  being  moved  with  envy,*  etc, 
*  better^ '  certain  bad  men.' 
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baser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company,*  and  set  slU  *  the  city  on 

an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  'Jason,  and  sought  to  f R«»^«*i« 

6  bring  them  out  to  the  people.     And  when  they  found  them 

not,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain  ''brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  ^^j^ 
the  city,  crying,  'These  that  have  < turned  *the  world  upside  ,^^ 

7  down  are  come  hither  also  ;  Whom  Jason  hath  '^  received  :  and  ^S.«L3i: 
these  all  do  contrary  to  the  *  decrees  of  Caesar,  ""^  saying-  that    ^(^"^ 

8  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus.     And  they  troubled  the  i>eople  ^vJ^^'L 
f                                     9  and  the  rulers  of  the  city,  when  they  heard  these  things.     And    JJ^"" 

when  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  ^the  other/  they  ^sS{ii^ 
let  them  go.  'fTj^^' 

10  And  ''the  brethren  immediately  ^sent  away  Paul  and  '  Silas  Sl^*.^' 
by  night  unto  Berea  :  who  coming  thither  *  went  into  the  syna-  ^  ^,  ,^^ 

11  gogue  of  the  Jews.  These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  '"'^ 
"Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 

of  mind,  and  'searched  the  scriptures  daily,  whether  those  *  See  Iax^l 

1 2  things  were  so.     Therefore  many  of  them  believed  ;   also  of 

"  honourable  •  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men,  not  a  *?-J?^  ^ 

'  'So  Mk-  IT. 

13  few.     But  when  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge  that    *> 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  *  Berea,  they  came  *^*',^' 

[  14  thither  also,  and  "" stirred  up*  the  people.     And  then  imme-  ^(qj^""' 

diatcly  the  brethren  ''sent  away  Paul  to  ^o "  as  //  were  to  the  ^V"-  '^^ 

1 5  sea  :  but  *  Silas  and  -^  Timotheus  "  abode  there  still.  And  they  '  See  ch.  xr. 
that  ^conducted  Paul  brought  him  unto*'  *  Athens:  and  're--^^**-*^ 
ceiving  a  commandment  unto  'Silas  and  -^Timotheus"  for  to  \^^^^:^. 

*  come  to  him  with  all  speed,  they  departed.  frhi^iiili. 

16  *Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  *  Athens,  his  spirit  was  i^.TJ^"" 
[                                            stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 

17  Therefore  'disputed  he  **in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  /Ver. >(Gk.): 
with  the  **  devout /^rj^;w,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them    i9(Gk.x«uL 

18  that  met  with  him.  Then  certain  philosophers "  of  the  Epi-  ^jSIxot. 
cureans,  and  of  the  Stoics,,  encountered  him.  And  some  said,  "•Vcrs...  xa 
What  will  this  babbler  say }  other  some^  He  seemeth  to  be  a 

setter  forth  of  strange  gods:  because  'he  preached  unto  them  #Seech.T.4«. 

19  Jesus,  and  ^the  resurrection.     And  they  took  him,  and  brought  >ch.  ir.  t. 
him  unto  Areopagus,"  saying.  May  we  know  what  this  '  new  ^  m"*- »• »? 

I  j'lrt  i-^-r^i*.  So  Heb.  xiiL 

20  doctrme,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is  f    For  thou  bnngest  certain    »• 
''strange  things  to  our  ears:  we  would  know  therefore  what  '•'Pw«^  4. 

21  these   things  mean.      (For  all  the  Athenians  and  '  strangers  *  ch.  u. « 
which  were  there  **  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  eit/ter 


•  *  ^r  *  raising  a  disturbance.'  •  omit '  all.* 

'  and  of  the  rest  •  also  of  Greek  women  of  rank 

.    *  '  Some  of  the  older  authorities  add  *  and  troubling ; '  render  then^  *  stirring 

kup  and  troubling.'  *®  <7r  *as  far  as  to  the  sea.' 

**  or  *  Timothy.*  "  as  far  as  Athens  "  full  of  idols 

I*  .  **  better  rendered^ '  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  ' 

^^'  or  *  Hill  of  Arcs  (Mars).*  !•  staying  there 
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22  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing)     Then  Paul  stood  in  the  '  ^  <*•«▼• 
midst  of  Mars'  hill,"  and  said,  :&U^^^-^ 

'  '  V  oC«  Cu.  XIV. 

Ye  men  of  *  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  wifit.  jrias. 
^3  'superstitious.*®     For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devo- '^Mk.w^r. 

tions,'*  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UN-  ,S.i.  s-w. 

KNOWN  GOD.*'*     Whom'*  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,    ,cp.Jobxxii. 
:24  "him "  declare  I  unto  you.     "God  that  made  the  world  and  all  *^N?m:x'ii. 

things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  *  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,    jS,  x^viL  3. 
^5  "'dwelleth  not  in  temples  ■'made  with  hands;  Neither  is  wor-    i<x      *'** 

shipped  with  men*s"  hands,  *as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  ^rcS'.x^'see 
^6  seeing  he"  giveth  to  all  ''life,  and  breath,  and  all  things;  And  dD^y^mti 

*  hath  made  of  one  blood  '*  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on    tj, 

all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  ^  determined  the  times  before  /Soch.iriv.17! 
^7  appointed,  and  "^  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  '  That  they    i<x 

should  seek  the  Lord,"  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and    cp.  i  ci. 

28  find  him,  -^though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us :  For  ^in  «Cp.  Heb. 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  as  certain  also  oi ^^*^^\^^» 
*your  own   poets  have  said.   For  we  are  also  his  offspring.  '^PiI^J^JJ- 

29  '  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  *we  ought    J^^  '^'**' 
not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  "  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  J^^  ^'-2^'. 

30  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man*s  device.     And  the  times  of  this    s^'-ntlli.^ 
ignorance  God  'winked  at ;"  but  ''now  commandeth  all  men    5" '3*^^ 

31  every  where  to  repent:  Because  he  hath  appointed  *a  day,  in  »^R«»-"- 
the  which  ''he  will  judge  -^the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  ''ch.'ij'; 
man  whom  he  hath  ^  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assur-    I^S.  xxiv! 
ance  unto  all  men,  in  that  ^he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.        R<in.xiv.io: 

32  And  when  they  heard   of  ''the   resurrection   of  the  dead,    hSI^'vI.*,?' 
some   mocked :    and   others   said,   '  We  will  hear  thee  again    4.*** 

33  of    this    matter.       So    Paul     departed     from    among    them.  ^seedJ!^ii.a4. 

So  lo   zvi 

34  Howbeit   certain    men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed:  among    10, u.' 

the  which  was  Dionysius  the  '  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  '^cT'vVr;  is: 

Damaris,  and  others  with  them.  xSocii.  xxiv. 

35. 

/  Vers.  19,  23. 

^^  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars)  ^®  or  better,  *  very  devotional.* 

^^  rather,  *  the  object  of  your  worship.' 

'^  more  accurately,  *  to  an  unknown  God.' 

^  *  Several  of  the  most  ancient  authorities  have  neuter  forms  here;  the  rendering 
then  would  be,  '  What  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  this  declare  I  unto  you.' 

*2  The  older  authorities  read  *  by  human  hands  ; '  the  sentence  would  run 
thus :  *  neither  is  ministered  to  by  human  hands.' 

*'  better,  *  seeing  He  Himself.' 

**  Some,  but  not  all  the  older  authorities,  omit  *  blood.' 

'*  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  *'  the  Lord,'  read  *  God.' 

^®  better,  *  what  is  Divine.'  '^  better, perhaps,  'overlooked.' 

_     ,       _,        ,     .  ,  _  was  an  important  military  station  in  the  days  of 

Paul  at  Thessalomca  and  Berea,  1-14.  p^^l ;  its  former  name  was  'The  Nine  Ways,' 

Ver.  I.  Through  Amphipolis  and  ApoUonia.  from  the  number  of  roads  which  met  at  this  point. 

From   Philippi  to  Amphipolis,  some  thirty-three  The  missionary  apostle  appears  to  have  merely 

miles  along  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  which  was  passed  through  this  place  and  also  Apollonia,  an 

a  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way.     Amphipolis  unimportant  town  thirty  miles  from  Amphipolis, 
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and  only  to  have  preached  at  the  great  maritime 
city  of  Thessalonica,  which  he  reached  probably 
on  the  third  day  after  his  departure  from  Philippi. 
Thessalonica  is  thirty-seven  miles  from  Apollonia. 

They  came  to  Thessalonica.  From  very  early 
times  this  city  was  famed  as  a  commercial  centre. 
Under  its  old  name,  Therma,  we  read  of  it  in 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Cassander,  and  renamed  after  his  wife  Thessalo- 
nica, sister  to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  princess 
received  her  name  to  commemorate  a  victory  won 
by  her  father,  Philip  of  Maccdon,  on  the  day  he 
received  the  news  of  her  birth.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  is  celebrated  in  German  poetry  under  the 
name  of  Salncck,  an  abbreviation  of  Thessalonica 
which,  with  a  very  slight  change,  has  remained  to 
the  present  day.  Before  the  building  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  really  the  capital  of  Greece  and 
Illyricum,  and  even  now  Saloniki  is  the  second 
city  of  European  Turkey.  In  the  mediaeval 
chronicles  it  is  known  as  the  'orthodox  city;*  and 
during  those  dark  ages  when  the  Barbarians  were 
fast  spreading  over  the  provinces  of  the  decaying 
Empire,  this  brave  merchant  city  held  its  own  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  swarms  of  invading  Goths  and  Slaves 
who  were  gradually  making  permanent  settlements 
in  the  neigh  Injuring  districts.  Saloniki,  though 
now  a  Turkish  city,  among  its  70,000  inhabitants 
reckons  35,000  Jews  and  10,000  Christians  !  The 
chief  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  its  Jewish  population, 
and  thirty-six  synagogues  are  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

Where  was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The 
more  literal  translation  would  be  here  *  the  syna- 
gogue,* signifying  that  the  chiefs  not  the  only 
synagogue  of  the  district,  was  placed  in  this  great 
sea  city. 

Ver.  2.  And  Paul,  as  his  manner  was.  Cf. 
Luke  iv.  16.  Paul  imitates  his  loved  Master, 
who,  we  read,  *as  His  custom  was,  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day.' 

Then  as  now,  the  great  trading  centre  of 
Thessalonica  attracted  vast  numl)ers  of  Jews. 
The  synagogue  here  seems  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  '  religion '  for  all  Macedonia  and  the 
adjacent  district. 

Three  Sabbath  days.  Paurs  invariable  custom 
was  in  the  first  instance  to  address  himself  to 
Jews,  and  only  after  he  had  given  his  message  to 
the  chosen  people  to  turn  to  the  Gentile  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  These  'three  Sabbath  days* 
by  no  means  represent  the  length  of  the  apostle's 
stay  at  Thessalonica.  These  three  weeks  were 
doubtless  devoted  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  but 
Paul  must  have  resided  in  the  great  city  much 
longer.  We  know  he  left  behind  him  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  and  flourishing  Christian  community, 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts.  We  read 
also  how,  flJthough  Paul  worked  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  support  while  preaching  and  teaching 
there,  Philippi  m  token  of  its  loving  friendship 
twice  sent  to  his  necessities  (Phil.  iv.  16) ;  and  as 
the  two  cities  were  some  hundred  miles  apart,  this 
would  imply  a  lengthened  sojourn  on  the  part  of 
the  apostle  at  Thessalonica. 

Out  of  the  Scriptures.  When  Paul  spoke  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  it  is  noticeable  he  never  ap- 
pealed to  His  miracles,  but  always  referred  them 
to  their  own  Scriptures,  every  letter  of  which  they 
valued  as  Divine ;  and  then,  after  calling  their  at- 
tention to  this  or  that  well-known  and  often  read 


type  or  prophecy  of  Messiah,  he  would  tnm  to  the 
li/e  and  death  of  Jesus,  every  detail  of  which  it  \aA 
the  well  instructed  of  the  foreign  synagogue  vdl 
knew,  and  would  ask  them.  Was  not  this  One  i&a 
all  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  ? 

Ver.  y.  Opening  and  alleginff.  Better,  'opoh 
ing  and  setting  forth.'  Opening— that  iS|  a- 
pounding,  unfolding  their  sense.  Beogel  «dl 
expands  these  words  :  '  Ut  si  quis  nockozn,  6Kte 
cortice,  et  redudat  et  exemptum  pooat  in  medkL* 

Paul  opened  their  Scriptures,  and  dien  shovd 
them  how  they  contained  two  great  truths— the 
flrst,  that  these  Scriptures  declare  the  prooiKd 
Messiah  must  suflfer  death  and  then  ixse  agaii: 
and  the  second,  that  these  Scriptures  p(»ot  ia- 
mistakeably  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  idio,  by  HJi 
life,  death,  actions,  words,  works,  saffeiiagf^ 
sorrows,  even  by  His  very  rejection  at  the  haods 
of  the  rulers,  was  unmistakeably  the  One  aOnded 
to  in  a  hundred  passages  in  the  Law,  the  Fid- 
phets,  and  the  Psalms. 

Is  Christ  Better,  'is  the  Chxist,'  or  the 
Messiah. 

Ver.  4.  And  some  of  them  beUered.  The 
work  of  Paul  in  the  synagogue  was  not  ^■*uy''»«fci 
ful.  The  account  of  the  '  converted '  in  thb  vene 
probably  relates  to  the  Jews  and  pioselytetf  ml 
devout  Gentiles  who  Worshipped  with  the  Jews. 
In  I  Thess.  i.  9,  Paul  alludes  to  many  mfrnVf* 
of  the  church  in  Thessalonica  who  ^•^  eridaidy 
been  idolaters.  This  woik  Ji*irw<g|g  the  m5?H*** 
no  doubt  took  place  a/ker  the  three  Sabbaths  of 
ver.  2,  and  before  the  events  rehited  tn'< 
with  Jason,  vers.  J-io.  . 

The   devout   Greeks.      Some  of  diese 
proselytes,  others  religious  Gentiles,  vdio^ 
conforming  to  all  the  Jewish  rites  and 
worshipped   with    the   Jews    id    the 
services.  .     ,     "       ; 

Of  the  chief  women.  These  wes«  tlie  mtei 
and  daughters  of  the  principal  merchants  nd 
influentiid  men  of  Thesssuonica,  who  were attMhcd 
as  proselytes  or  simply  as  religious  GSod-fciiiqg 
men  to  the  Jewish  worship. 

Ver.  5.  Sut  the  Jews  which  hdiairvd  aoCft 
moved  with  envy,  took  onto  them  oertelB  laed 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort  The  words  *whidt 
believed  not  *  do  not  occur  in  the  older  deck' 
Mss.  They  were  no  doubt  inserted  as  isn  ex- 
planation after  the  statement  of  ver.  4.  It  was 
only  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  tried  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  Paul.  '  Certain  lewd  fellows,* 
etc.,  is  better  rendered,  'Some  bad  men  of  the 
rabble.* 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the  Jews 
sought  such  coadjutors  out  of  Judsea.  They 
were  strangers ;  and  to  effect  such  a  purpose  as 
that  related  here,  they  needed  the  help  of  some  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  word  rendered  here 
'  of  the  rabble'  {iyfmittt)  is  a  word  not  un- 
frequent  in  classical  Greek.  In  old  Rome  they 
were  termed  *  subrostrani.  *  Plautus  would  term 
them  ^subbasilicani.'  The  modem  word  equiva- 
lent would  be  'canaille.'  The  loungers  who  have 
no  definite  business,  who  crowd  the  market-place 
and  other  busy  resorts,  ready  for  any  piece  of 
business  however  rough  and  cruel,  are  tne  class 
here  spoken  of. 

The  house  of  Jason.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  some  probability  that  this  Jason  was  an 
Hellenistic  Jew,  whose  name  Jesus  or  Joshua  had 
been  changed  into  the  Greek  form  'Jason  *  (see  Z 
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Mace  viii.  17 ;  i  Mace.  xi.  ij).  He  was  possibly 
a  relative  of  Paul's  (see  Rom.  xvi.  2r).  The 
apostle  and  Silas  very  likely  lodged  in  the  house 
pf  Jason  during  (heir  slay  at  Thessa^onica. 

Ver.  6.  Unki  the  mien  of  the  city.  Literally, 
'unto  the  polilarchs.'  Thessalonica  was  a  '  lice 
city'  {urbi liiertt).  This  privilege  of  'freedom' 
was  only  bestowed  by  Rome  upon  certain  favoured 
cities.  In  this  case  it  was  a  reward  for  the  side 
the  city  had  taken  when  Augustus  and  Antony 
had  warred  with  Biutus  and  Cassius.  Athens  also 
possessed  this  '  freedom '  in  memory  of  hei  ancient 
greatness. 

A  '  free  city '  was  self-governed.  The  provincial 
governor  possessed  within  its  walls  and  circuit  no 
authority.  The  power  of  life  and  death,  for 
instance,  so  jealously  withheld  from  the  Jerusalem 
Jews,  belonged  to  the  local  magistmles  of  a  'free 


city.'  No  Roman  garrison,  no  Roman  ensigns, 
were  seen  in  the  streets.  At  Thessalonica  we 
ttnd  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  maeistralei 
named  polilarchs.  An  inscription  still  exisli  over 
an  ancient  arch  at  Thessalonica  of  a  date  con- 
siderably older  than  the  iirst  century  of  our  era. 
This  inscription  contains  the  names  of  seven  of 
rhom    it   calls 


rchs,'    thus   conhrming   i 


strange  and 
manner  the  accuracy  of  Ihc  writer  of  the 
'  Acts  "^in  usine  this  most  rare  word  in  ilescribing 
the  rulers  of  this  city. 

Xheee  that  have  turned  the  world  npaide 
down.  These  strange  words,  Alford  Temarks, 
presuppose  some  rumour  of  Christianity  and  its 
spread  having  before  reached  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica. 

Ver.  7.  Theoa  all  do  contrary  to  the  decree* 


of  Ckmi.  It  is  observable  that  the  complaint 
did  not  touch  the  real  ground  of  discontent,  viz. 
the  supposed  injury  which   the  teaching  of  Paul 

Such  a  charge  would  never  have  been  listened 
lo ;  it  would  have  been  treated  by  these  politarchs 
of  Thessalonica  just  as  a  similar  accusation  was  dis- 
posed of  by  Gallic  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  (Acts 
xviii.  14-16).  The  Jews  here  charged  Paul  and 
his  companion  with  a  political  offence  of  a  like 
nature  to  the  crime  of  which  Jesus  was  accused 
before  Pilate.  It  was  a  vague  but  not  uncommon 
accusation  in  those  days  which  chatted  an  ob- 
noxious person  with  treason  against  Csesar.  The 
decrees  here  referred  to  were  the  Julian  'Leges 
Majestatis.'  The  accusation,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  clause,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon 
certain  often- recurring  words  used  by  Paul  in  hii 
preaching  at  Thessalonica  respecting  the  kingdom 


of  Christ.  This  appears  ag^in  and  again  in  his 
two  epistles  to  this  church. 

Saying  that  there  U  another  king,  one  Jean*. 
.The  royal  state  of  Christ's  second  advent  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  with  Paul  in  his 
preaching  in  this  city.  We  gather  this  from  the 
two  episiles  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  in 
which  doubtless  the  salient  points  of  the  eral 
teaching  of  the  great  apostle  were  briefly  reviewed. 
Compare,  among  many  passages,  such  statementi 
as  are  found  in  I  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  I  Thess.  i.  5. 
Glo^  su^esls  that  the  title  '  Lord  '  so  frequently 
given  by  Christians  to  their  great  Master  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  charge,  so  often  ap- 
parently repealed,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
really  asserting  His  claim  to  the  kingly  ollice. 

The  title  'king'  {_&mrii.\i%)  was  applied  \i^ 
Gmii  to  the  Roman  emperor.  No  Lalia,  how- 
ever,  termed  the  Ca;sai  rix. 
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Vcr.  8.  And  the;  tronbled  tha  people  uid  the 
rulMi  ot  the  dt;,  when  they  hetxA  theM  thinipk 
It  must  be  rcmcmbeicd  that  just  at  this  time 
the  Jewi,  and  more  paiticulaily  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, were  looked  upon  with  CKlreme  dislike  and 
mspicion  by  the  officials  of  the  Empire.  From 
Kome  they  had  been  even  lemporaiily  lanisbed, 
owing  (o  ati  uproar,  poutbly  between  the  followert 
of  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  very  likely  occasioned  by 
the  fealnusy  of  the  Jews,  as  on  the  present  occasion 
at  Thcssatonjca.  Suetonius  tells  us  strangely  of 
this  KomaD  disturbance,  and  connects  it  with  one 
'Chrestus,' no  doubt  Christ:  'Judseos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  lumulluanles  Roma  eipulit '  (Sue- 
tonius, C/aud.  1$).  The  provincial  rulers,  desiroua 
to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  in  no  wise  to  compromise  the  cherished  privi- 
leges of  their  city,  which  they  knew  were  only  beld 
during  the  pleasure  of  Ihe  central  authorities  at 
Kome.  were  naturally  troubled  and  anxious.  It 
was  this  feeling  of  insecurity  which  led  to  Paul's 
withdrawal  related  vet.  lo. 

Ver.  9.  And  when  they  had  taken  •ecnrity  of 
Jaaon,  ftnd  of  the  other.  Better,  'of  Jason  and  of 
the  rest,'  'the  rest'  including  those  other  believers 
who  had  been  arrested  at  the  lime  of  the  tumult. 
The  'security'  was  most  probably  a  sum  of  money 
deposited  by  Jason,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
peison  of  sut^aoce,  as  were  very  likely  some  of 


the  others  ;  for  these  converts  among  the  early 
Christians  in  these  great  Grecian  cities  were  by 
no  means  alt  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
purpose  of  this  security  was  lo  assure  Ihe  magis- 
liates  that  there  should  be  nothing  done  by  these 
eastern  stranctrs  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cgsar. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  brethren  immediately  tent 
ewe;  Paul  and  SUaa  by  night.  All  parties  in 
the  city  were  evidently  uneasy,  although  quiet  had 
been  restored.  The  niagistralcs,  dreading  a  fresh 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  these  suspected  Orientals, 
and  the  Christian  community  knowing  Ihe  biller 
and  sleepless  hostility  of  the  Jews,  determined  it 
was  best  for  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  grow- 
ing community  of  believers  In  Jesus  that  Ihe  great 
and  haled  teacher  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  absent 
himself. 

Berea.  A  city  of  no  great  fame  in  history, 
about  sixty  tnilcs  fiom  Thessalonico.  It  was  a 
lavourile  dwelling-place  fur  the  Jews.  Its  modem 
name  is  Verria,  or  Kara-Vcrria,  a  corruption  of 
the  old  appellation.  Ii  contains  still  about  |g,ooo 
inhabitants.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  marked 
success  there  among  the  Jewish  pojiulation  ;  but, 
strange  to  uy,  the  name  of  Berea  is  never  men- 
tioned by  him  in  any  of  his  epistles. 

Ver.  1 1 ,  These  were  more  noUe  than  thoM  in 


wordi  to  the  Jews  of  Tfaessalonica,  Irantluiig 
thai :  '  ThcK  were  the  more  noble  of  the  Ttusa- 
lonians  who  received  the  wi»d,'  intinutine  itol 
the  chief  men  of  Thessaloiika  bad  joined  [k 
Christian  brotherhood  ;  bnt  the  man  probable 
eiplanatioQ  is  thit  the  Berean  Jews  were  of  1 
nobler  spirit,  lets  narrowed  by  national  ^juUia 
than  then  brethren  of  Ihe  laigerdtjr.  It  is  wnl^ 
of  remark  that,  even  in  the  bncf  mmmaiy  of  lU  1 
work  these  '  Acts '  contain,  we  c»n  »ee  that  tie 
great  teacher  neither  cspected  nor  desii^  that  ma 
should  be  converted  lo  tiis  Hastcr'i  creed  witbM 
first  careliiUy  examining  it,  and  the  pTOo6  npoi 
which  it  was  based.  The  gentiir>^  honest  sfintiy 
inquiry  is  ever  allied  to  true  eospel  It^xhiag.  Tbe 
'nobility  of  soul '  which  PauPs  cfaronicler  to  higfalf 
piaiaed  in  the  men  of  Berea  consisted  not  mat)! 
in  theii  readiness  of  mind   to   receive  the  wc>4 


whether  those  things — Paul  told  them  of— were  >a 

Vcr.  12.  Alio  of  faonomsbto  wotaen  wUck 
were  Qreeka,  and  of  men  not  a  Ttrw.  To  these 
Jews  who  accepted  the  doctrines  preached  byftii 
were  added  a  numbercrf' Gentiles,- — some,  of  course, 
proselytes,  but  most  probably  idolaten  for  tbe 
most  part;  and  these,  the  writer  of  the  'Acts' 
tells  us,  were  men  and  women  of  the  bighol  nok 
among  the  Greek  citizeru. 

Ver.  13.  The;  came  thither  alwi,  knd  wUmi 
op  the  people.  These  short  notices  in  the 'Acts' 
of  Ihe  steady,  unwearied  pursuit  of  Paul  from  dty 
to  city  give  u*  a  hint  at  least  of  that  restless  bills 
haired  with  which  this  great  Gentile  apostle  was 
t^arded  by  the  majority  of  his  coimtiymcn — 1 
hate  Ihe  depth  and  mtensity  of  which  the  critica] 
ludies  of  this  age  is  only  b^inning  to  &tham. 

Ver.  14.  To  go  ai  it  ware  to  the  ae*.  The 
accurate  Imnslation  of  the  Greek  ->  iri  ■.r.l.  is 
simply  '  as  fat  as  to  the  sea  ; '  the  English  Vcisica 
would  seem  10  suggest  a  feint  on  the  part  of  Paid 
and  his  friends ;  ihe  Greek  m  used  h^>re  a  pre- 
position umpty  denotes  the  definite  intention  of 
(he  direction  'to  the  sea.'  Alford  gives  some  good 
eiamples  of  their  use  in  claasico]  Greek. 

But  Silai  and  Timotheus  abode  there  mm. 
Silas  appears  up  to  this  time  never  to  have  leA 
his  great  fellow-missionary,  but  Timothy  was  left 
behind  at  Philippi ;  although  not  mentioned  ti 
with  Paul  at  "rhe^alonico,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  was  with  his  master  during  a  poilion  at 
least  of  the  lirst  memorable  visit  He  appears  to 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Oiristian 
congregation  there,  and  in  both  the  epistles  of 
Paul  to  Ihe  church  of  Tbessalonjca,  be  is  joined 
in  Ihe  greeting  with  Silas  and  Paul.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Timothy  joined  Paul  a|^n  at  Thes- 
salonica,  bringing  with  him  the  conlribntions  and 
help  from  the  Philippian  Christians. 
Paul  at  Aliens,  1 5-34. 

Ver.  15.  Btonght  him  nnto  Atheia.  Theonce 
famous  centre  of  Greek  thought  and  culture,  long 
the  dominant  power  among  the  varied  states  of 
which  ancient  Greece  was  made  up,  whose  name 
and  influence  at  one  lime  was  all-poweiful  in  so 
many  rich  and  flourishing  cities  round  Ihe  Medi. 
terranean  coast,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  had 
become  after  many  vicissitudes  a  simple  provincial 
ciiy  of  the  province  of  Achaia  in  Ihe  Empire. 
Rome,  in  memory  of  its  past  splendid  histoty,  had 
accorded  il  the  privileges  above  discussed  fver.  6} 
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of  *a  free  city  *  {urds  libera).  The  general  appear- 
ance of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paul  must  still  have 
been  imposing ;  but  long  and  desolating  wars  had 
passed  over  Athens  and  Attica.  Its  old  fortifica- 
tions were  in  ruins ;  its  commerce  had  deserted  its 
port ;  its  streets  were  comparatively  empty.  There 
was  no  life  or  energy  left  among  her  people. 
Athens,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  preserved  nothing 
but  her  undying  memories  and  the  stately  build- 
ings— almost,  it  would  seem,  imperishable — which 
she  had  erected  in  the  days  of  her  splendour. 
The  '  long  walls '  so  well  known  in  history,  which 
once  made  the  busy  commercial  Piraeus  and  Athens 
one  great  city,  were  already  in  ruins;  but  the 
great  monuments  which  the  skill  and  wealth  of 
the  old  Athenian  people  had  built  remained  very 
much  as  in  old  times.  One  fact  seems  to  have 
made  a  strange  impression  upon  St.  Paul  coming 
from  Berea  and  its  bright  life  and  the  busy  com- 
merce of  wealthy  Thessalonica. 

In  this  quiet  still  city  of  memories,  wherever  he 
turned  he  beheld  statues  of  deified  heroes,  and 
temples,  and  sanctuaries  of  gods.  Every  god  in 
Olympus,  we  read,  found  a  place  in  the  '  Agora,' 
The  very  public  buildings  in  that  city  of  the  dead 
were  sanctuaries.  The  record  house  was  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  council 
house  held  statues  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  with  an 
altar  of  Vesta.  The  theatre  at  the  base  of  the 
Acropolis  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  where  the 
very  marble  seats  were  inscribed  eadi  with  the 
official  name  of  the  priest  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 
In  truth,  this  Athens  which  Paul  visited  seemed  a 
city  of  temples  whose  citizens  were  the  priests. 
Never,  in  the  long  and  eventful  story  of  the  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown,  as  Aristophanes  termed  it, 
was  Athens  so  empty  of  all  life  as  it  was  at  that 
particular  juncture.  Its  ancient  splendour  and 
opulence  had  completely  disappearea  after  Scylla 
had  swept  away  its  wealth  and  destroyed  the  last 
remains  of  its  old  independence,  Athens  fell 
lower  and  lower,  owing  the  scanty  remains  of 
privileges  to  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  her  in  her 
deep  degradation. 

The  great  schools  which,  after  she  had  lost  her 
power  in  some  way,  maintained  her  reputation  in 
the  days  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  those  of  Mar- 
seilles, Rhodes,  and  Rome,  and  other  centres  of 
learning  and  thought.  The  revival  of  Athens  as 
the  great  seat  of  culture  in  the  Empire,  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Nerva.  Athens  was  in  the  period 
of  its  greatest  depression  when  Paul  well  describes 
his  impression  of  the  famous  city :  Lifeless,  quiet, 
without  trade,  a  city  neither  of  merchants  nor 
soldiers,  full  of  lifeless  objects  of  adoration, 
temples  and  statues,  altars  and  shrines,  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry. 

Ver.  i6.  His  spirit  wu  stirred  ap  in  him.  The 
whole  aspect  of  Athens  was  strangely  repugnant  to 
Paul ;  the  great  cities  he  was  acquainted  with,  such 
as  Antioch  in  the  east  and  Thessalonica  in  the  west, 
were  busy  commercial  centres,  full  of  life  and 
energy,  despising  rather,  while  at  the  same  time 
practising,  idolatry.  IndifTerentism  was  what  he 
had  been  combatmg,  rather  than  anything  like  a 
fervid  spirit  of  idolatry  ;  but  here  he  seemed  in  a 
different  atmosphere,  here  idolatry  was  closely 
bound  up  with  all  the  pleasures  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  citizen,  was  linked  indissolubly  with 
those  memories  of  the  past  of  which  the  people  of 
Athens  were  so  proud. 


The  comment  of  Renan,  in  the  course  of  a 
splendid  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  Athens  of  the 
first  century,  on  Paul's  indignation  at  the  idolatry 
of  Athens,  is  singular : — '  Ah  belles  et  chastes 
images,  vrais  dieux.et  vraies  Deesses,  tremblez, 
voici  celui  qui  levera  contre  vous  le  Marteau.  Le 
mot  fatal  est  prononc^,  vous  6tes  des  idoles, 
rerreur  de  ce  laid  petit  Juif  sera  votre  arr^t  de 
mort.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  brilliant 
sceptic  never  takes  a  fair  view  even  from  his  own 
cheerless  standpoint  of  Paul's  character,  and  here, 
strangely  enough,  views  him  rather  as  an  Icono- 
clast than  as  a  denouncer  of  an  impure  and  cursed 
worship. 

The  dty  wholly  given  np  to  idolatry. 
The  Greek  word  rendered  'wholly  given  up  to 
idolatry '  (jMirii3«x«*)  only  occurs  in  this  passage, 
but  is  formeil  after  the  analogy  of  other  similar 
compounded  words,  such  as  tutraii^ifs^  a  place 
full  of  trees  so  as  to  be  overgrown  by  them ; 
nm  rufAittXtf,  a  place  full  of  vines,  llie  word  here 
would  be  translated  more  accurately, '  full  of  idols.' 
The  epithet  certainly  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
appropriate.  Other  writers,  writing  of  Athens  in  a 
different  spirit  to  Paul,  could  not  help  noticing  this 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  city.  Petronius  remarks 
satirically  how  at  Athens  one  could  find  a  god 
easier  than  a  man.  Another  writes  how  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  one  to  make  his  way  through 
these  idols.  Pausanias  states  how  Athens  had 
more  images  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece  put 
together.  Xenophon's  expression  is  the  strongest 
when  he  calls  Athens  *  one  great  altar,  one  great 
O0ering  to  the  goda'  (^imV  »«j  atafinfAm),  Levy's 
remark  is  also  noteworthy  :  '  In  Athens  are  to  be 
seen  images  of  gods  and  of  men  of  all  descriptions 
and  made  of  all  materials.' 

Ver,  17.  Therefore  dispnted  he  in  the  syna- 
gogue with  the  Jews,  and  with  the  devont 
persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  Paul,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  the  intense  feeling  stirred  up  by  the 
sight  of  all  this  idolatry,  slightly  deviated  from  his 
usual  practice  of  first  exclusively  addressing  him- 
self to  Jews  and  proselytes.  At  Athens  he  seems 
on  the  Sabbath  days  to  have  laboured  in  the  S3ma- 
gogue  among  his  own  people ;  his  week  days  he 
spent  in  the  famous  'Agora,'  and  in  the  painted 
porch  or  cloister  of  Zeno  the  Stoic  (the  painted 
porch,  Stoa  Poecile,  was,  be  it  remembered,  in 
the  Agora),  the  spot  where  in  Athens  the  philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians,  and  others  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  for  conversation  and  discussion. 

Ver.  18.  Then  certain  philosophers  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics.  This  would  be 
more  accurately  rendered,  *  of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophers.'  Epicunis,  founder  of  the 
philosophic  sect  which  bears  his  name,  was  bom 
in  Samos,  B.C.  342.  TAe  Epicurean^  while  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  gods,  regarded  them  as 
paying  no  attention  to  men  and  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  They  believed  in  no  Providence,  in  no 
accountability,  in  neither  reward  nor  retribution  in 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  virtually  Atheists. 
The  real  teaching  of  the  masters  of  the  sect  was, 
that  a  wise  man  should  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the 
things  of  this  life,  for  the  soul  being  material  was 
annihilated  after  death.  Epicurus  is  believed 
himself  to  have  taught  a  higher  ideal  of  happiness, 
but  very  soon  his  followers  reduced  his  system  to 
what  was  in  fact  a  teaching  of  the  grossest  sen- 
sualism.    The  world,  according  to  the  great  Epi- 


cDiesn  poem  of  Locrelius,  wu  only  Ibrmeil  by 

accidental  concoune  of  alomi.  tnd  wai  not  in  a 

(CDW  created  or  reduced  lo  order  bv  any  deity. 

Zeno,  a  native  of  Cypnis,  the  founder  of  I 


cariicr  years  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
The  Stoics  condemned  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  use  of  temples,  but  they  in  some  degree 
accepted  popular  tnythology  by  considering  ihe 
various  gods  as  developments  of  the  universal 
world-God.  These  were  then  Pantheists  :  they 
denied  any  overruling  Providence,  or,  in  fact,  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Deily  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  EverythinB  was  povemed  by  on  iron 
destiny,  to  which  'God'  Himself  was  subject. 
They  believed  only  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
by    imagining    it 
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b«  •  a«tter  Xocth  ol  rin 


s  of  'Jea 


they 
teacli 


(he  lot  of  the  wise 
and  Ihe  good. 
The  ideal  lite, 
however,  propos' 
ed  to  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  was  a  fni 
higher  one  than 
the  Epicurean 
ideal, aproud  scli- 

apathy  (^t.^J,.), 
nnlouched  by 
human  passion, 
unmoved  alike  by 
joy  or  sorrow, 
was  aimed  at  by 
the  true  Stoic 
V.  Cousin  admir- 
ably sums  up  the 
apirit  of  the 
strange     pbiloso- 

Ehy    which    was 
IT  removed  from 
the     comprehen- 
sion of  the  poor 
and         illiterate, 
and.  In  fact,  was 
only  admired  and 
followed     by     a 
limited      number 
of   cultured    minds  :   '  1  e 
tiellement  solitaire,  c'est  I 
Ime,  sans  regard  k  ccllc 
la  seule  chose  importante  est  la  purel^  de  I'ai 

Suand  cetlc  puret^  est  trop  en  peril,  quand 
^sesp^re  d'etre  vicloricux  dans  la  h" 


god*:    b 

and  (he  naorractlon.  The  i 
whom  Paul  preached,  was  to  theiD  a 
and  strange.  Many,  perhaps  the  majotity, 
the  hearers  mistook  the  '  Kcdmection '  [ii 
rmm)  for  (he  name  of  a  goddess,  a  word  I 
Paul  seems  to  have  used  freqnenlly,  as  he  < 
denlly,  in  that  spcrech  of  his  on  '  Mais'  Hill,'  I 
deep  stress  on  this  great  Christian  doctrine^ 
must  be  remembered  that  his  audicDce  oo  : 
occasion  was  main)y  composed  of  philosopi 
belonging  to  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  schools 
both  of  which  all  individoal  life  after  death  ' 
denied.  The  Stoic  theory  of  the  Abstnptioo 
certain  souls  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity  does 
contradict  this. 

Ver.  19.  Bnoj 

p«gu-  On  I 
spot,  writes  H« 
son  {St.  Aa 
'a     long     SB 

connected  vi 
I  crime  and  re 
gion  bad  bei 
determined,  b 
ginning  with  U 
legendary  trial  < 
Mars  [Ares 
which  gave  "     ' 


"^-  '^"^ 


tVx 


't  Cat. 


,  ,0  apprentissagc  de  la 

Mort  et  non  de  la  vie,  elle  tend  a  la  Mort  par  son 
image,  I'apathle  et  I'ataraxic,  et  se  re^iont  delini- 
livement  en  un  fcoisme  sublime  '  (V.  Cousin). 

What  would  t£ji  babbler  ■»;  I  This  word  pro- 
perly denotes  a  secd-gaiherer,  such  as  a  sparrow 
or  rook,  or  bird  which  frequents  slicets  and 
market'places  pickini;  up  seeds.  Aristophanes 
thus  uses  (he  word  in  bis  Sinis,  332  ;  '  A  babbler, 
tme  who /iVit  u/ bits  of  news  and  information  and 
retails  diem  to  othert. ' 


accused  befoi 
the  Areopagilcs  on  (he  cha^e  nl  inlroducin 
strange  gods  into  the  city,- — a.  '  religio,'  cor 
sequcnily  'illicila,'  In  discussing  this  questior 
(lie  powers  and  functions  of  the  once  famoi 
court  in  (he  days  of  Paul  must  be  considcret 
The  position  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  i 
the  lime  of  Paul,  was  one  of  peculiar  diff 
cuhy,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  cit 
in  the  wars  which  resulted  in  (be  establishmeni  i 
supreme  power  of  Augustus  and  his  successor! 
Its  privileges  as  a  '  free  cily  '  were  only  left  to 
by  the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  who  were  ut 
willing  10  punish  a  place  which  possessed  th 
'memories  of  Athens.'  These  privil«m>s,  ho¥ 
ever,  were  only  held  during  the  Cxsars  pleasun 
The  once  famous  and  powerful  Court  of  tl: 
Areopagus  at  most  could  only  pretend  to  a  juri' 
diction  over  the  cily  and  iis  immediate  neighbou 
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hood.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  laid  claim  to 
and  wielded  powers  far  greater  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  a  merely  local  magisterial  jurisdiction. 
Far  beyond  Athens,  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Areopagites  in  matters  connected  with  law, 
morals,  medicine,  religious  rites,  etc.,  were  re- 
ceived with  respectful  attention.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of  an  influ- 
ential and  widely  respected  academy  or  univer- 
sity, than  the  restricted  and  jealously  watched 
duties  of  a  local  criminal  court  in  a  suspected 
privileged  city.  Before  such  a  body  of  men  Paul 
was  probably  courteously  invited  to  set  forth  at 
length  those  *  strange  religious  doctrines '  he  had 
been  preaching  with  such  marked  success  in  the 
Macedonian  cities  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and 
Berea.  The  question  of  the  judges,  the  speech 
of  Paul,  and  the  terms  in  which  his  subsequent 
dismissal  by  the  court  is  related,  in  no  way  bear 
out  the  supposition  that  anything  like  a  formal 
trial  took  place  that  day  on  the  hill  of  Mars. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  strangezB  which  were  there. 
Although  the  ancient  glory  which  the  schools  of 
Athens  enjoyed  was  a  good  deal  dimmed  at  this 
particular  time,  still  the  city  was  the  resort  of 
numbers  of  young  Italians  and  others,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  study. 

Spent  their  time  in  notmngelse,  but  either  to 
tell  or  to  hear  some  new  tMng.  Bengel  paraphrases 
thus  :  *  New  things  were  ever  becoming  stale,  and 
newer  things  were  sought  for.  *  Alford  paraphrases 
the  emphatic  Greek  xaifirtf*  by  '  the  very 
latest  news.'  Demosthenes  rebukes  this  insatiable 
craving  of  the  Athenians  after  news  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  *  Tell  me  whether  going  up  and  down 
the  market-place,  asking  each  other,  "  Is  there  any 
news  ?  "  is  the  business  of  your  life. 

Ver.  22.  In  the  midst  of  Mars'  Hill,  or  <  in 
the  midst  of  the  Areopagus.*  Wordsworth  thus 
describes  the  place  :  *  Sixteen  stone  steps,  cut  in 
the  rock  at  its  south-east  angle,  lead  up  to  the  hill 
of  the  Areopagus  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora 
(the  "market  ),  where  Paul  had  been  disputing 
(ver.  17),  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pnyx. 
Immediately  above  these  steps,  on  the  level  of  the 
hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  There 
the  Areopagites  sat.  ...  On  this  hill  are  now 
the  ruins  of  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  commemorating  his 
conversion  by  St.  Paul.  The  apostle  was  brought 
perhaps  by  these  steps  of  rock,  which  are  the 
natural  access  to  the  summit,  from  the  Agora 
below,  in  which  he  had  been  conversing,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached. 
Here,  placed  as  he  was  in  the  centre  of  this  plat- 
form in  the  very  heart  of  Athens,  with  its  statues, 
and  altars,  and  temples  of  deities  around  him,  he 
might  well  say  the  city  was  **  crcwdedwith  idols.''  * 

Amidst  all  the  memories  which  were  associated 
with  this  dread  spot,  still  looked  upon,  even  in 
the  days  of  decay  and  partial  ruin  which  had  come 
upon  Athens,  by  the  people  with  superstitious 
reverence,  Paul  spoke  his  famous  words,  pressing 
his  crucified  Master's  strange,  sweet  doctrines  home 
to  the  citizens  of  the  great  idol  city.  It  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  religion  of  the  future  (though 
they  guessed  it  not  then)  in  the  face  of  the  dying 
religion  of  the  past. 

Paraphrase  of  the  Speech, 
Ye  men  of  Athens.     His   first  words  grace- 


fully expressed  the  ioy  he  felt  at  seeing  the 
deeply  reverential  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  for 
among  the  almost  countless  altars  of  deities  he 
had  come  upon  one  with  the  inscription  running 
round  it,  *  To  the  Unknown  God.*  This 
shrine  to  the  '  Unknown  *  seemed  to  speak  of 
their  wish  to  pay  a  homage  to  some  Divine  Being 
whom  they  felt  was  near  to  them,  but  whose 
nature  and  attributes  had  not  as  yet  been  revealed 
to  them.  This  '  revelation  *  was  his  high  mission, 
to  tell  them  of  that  *  Great  Unknown '  whose 
existence  and  whose  majesty  this  solitary,  nameless- 
altar,  at  least,  showed  they  suspected. 

The  God  who,  as  Creator  of  all,  is  the  true 
God,  seeing  He  is  Lord  of  all.  He,  the  apostle 
went  on  to  say,  glancing  round  at  the  splendid 
temples  about  him,  dwells  in  no  earth-made  house, 
and  needs  n6  earthly  service,  seeing  He  provides 
His  creatures  with  everything.  Out  of  *  one  *  did 
this  true  God  create  the  whole  human  race 
destined  to  spread  over  all  the  earth,  providing 
for  the  regular  order  of  the  seasons,  and  appoint- 
ing their  natural  boundaries  to  each  race  ;  and  all 
this  He  did  in  order  that  they  might  in  time  seek 
after  the  Architect  of  the  glorious  order  of  creatioQ, 
who  never  forced  them,  however,  to  recognise 
Him  as  Lord,  but  left  this  seeking  for  the  true 
God  to  their  own  free  impulse,  and  waited  for 
their  spiritual  longings  to  seek  out  and  find  the 
unseen  Spirit  God,  who  all  the  while  was  so  near 
the  spirit  of  each  man.  Had  not  one  of  their  own 
poets  come  very  near  the  discovery  of  this  great 
truth — the  nearness  of  the  true  God  to  each  one 
of  us? 

Seeing,  then,  the  connection  between  God  and 
man  is  really  so  close,  the  Spirit  God  so  near  to 
each  man's  spirit,  surely  we  must  never  seek  for 
Him  in  any  earthly  representation,  however  beauti- 
ful and  costly,  never  in  any  image  hewn  by  man, 
be  it  of  marble,  of  silver,  or  of  gold. 

For  ages  men  have  missed  this  lofty  truth,  the 
very  foundation  of  all  true  religion.  Is  it  not 
surely  high  lime  to  awake  out  of  this  sleep  of 
ages?  See  how  God,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
(of  whom  Paul  then,  or  on  some  previous  occasion, 
had  told  them),  forgives  the  past,  and,  giving  a 
new  and  clearer  revelation,  bids  men  change  their 
lives,  and  live  hereafter  as  though  expecting  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  day  of  judgment  : 
strange  thoughts  to  them,  but  it  was  no  mere 
ungrounded  assertion  of  his  (Paul's).  God  had 
indeed  given  man  an  earnest  of  His  purpose  even- 
tually to  raise  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  seeing  He 
had  already  raised  up  from  the  dead  their  future 
judge,  Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  things  ye  are  too  BuperstitiouB.  The 
words  in  the  English  translation,  *too  superstitious,' 
fail  to  express  the  graceful  courtesy  of  Paul.  It  is 
observable  in  all  the  apostle's  letters,  whenever 
he  rapidly  proceeded  to  blame,  he  invariably  begins 
with  winning,  gentle  words  (see  for  a  good  instance 
of  this  practice  of  St.  Paul  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthian  Church).  The  Greek  J««^iJ«i- 
fitufTipevs — English  Version,  *too  superstitious' — 
signifies  *more  than  ordinarily  reverential.*  The 
force  of  the  comparative  is  thus  preserved,  and 
also  the  touch  of  surprise  which  evidently  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  apostle— a  surprise 
stirred  up  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  streets 
and  open  places  of  Athens,  literally  crowded  with 
altars,  shrines,  and  statues  of  deities.  The  word 
hi9iittifiti>9  may  be  translated  either  as  '  religious ' 
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'luperstitioDv'  i"  >  gMxl  tentc  or  in  &  bad  Ibeir  devotJoiu,  or  acta  of  wonhip,  bal  to  that 

lie.     The  meaning  is  left  to  lie  determined  by  temples,  •Ulnes  of  divinities,  Efarinrs^  »nd  the  likt 

t  conteit  of  the  paisage.     ChiTSOstom  eroplor*  TO  THE  UHKVOWH  GOD.     pje  moreKrma 

rord  in   a    good   smse,   as   doei  Josephut  Itantlaliou  wcmld  be,    'To  * 

"'--  '   '^    -aDslalir-    --      ">-■'———    — ' —    -  - 


frequenlly.      The    usu&i   Gcr 
Gettesfiirchlig. 


Philost 

Apollon 


,  who  wrote  i 


jrGloag) 
ipirit  of 


.   244,  in  hit  lifc  cf 


(quoted  by  Gloag),  says,  allDding  (olhc 


oAen  noliteJ  by  writers.     Thus  Sophocles',  in  ihe  is  more  discreet  to  speak   well  of  all  the  goA, 

Oat.  Cal.,  says  they  surpassed  all  the  world  in  the  tsfaiallji  at  Athens,  wliere  there  are  enctol  iJlin 

bonoun   Ihey  offered   lo   the  pods.      Xenophon  of  unknown  gods.'    II  seems  thai  in  thecitylbcR 

relate*  how,  in  compaiison  wilh  other  peoples,  were  severU  allare  set  up   in  different  satnalkm, 

Ihey  otserved  twice  the  number  of  festivals  {De  each  with  the  inscription.  '  To  an  Unknown  Coi' 

Siitii.  Alhrn.).     Pausanias  tells  us  Ihey  exceeded  The  historical  ori^   of  these   mysterioo*  shrioa 

aU  others  in  their  piety  lowaidlhe  goda  l,Allu.).  camnot  be  dctemiined.      Some  suppose  tbejwm 

Josephus  especially  mentions  thai  the  Athenians  very  ancient ;  and  at  length  it  had  been  foq^ct 

were  the  most  religious  of  the  Greeks  {Centra  to  whom  ori^nally  they  were  dedicated,  and  thu 

Afiian),  in  some  rel^ious  restoration  the  words  in  qoeaioB 

Ver.  33.  Tot  M  I  pMwd  by,  and  beheld  yonr  bad  been  engraved  on  the  ancieiil  stooe.    Oth«> 

dvTOtiODB.    This  should  be  rendered,  'and  beheld  have  suggested  Ihey  were  sec  up  in  aoiae  timt 

the  things  that  you  worship.'    It  does  not  refer  to  either  otpublic  leioidn^  or  great  (aUoiily,  and 


the  dvic  authorities  being  uncertain  as  to  the 
especial  deity  Ihey  had  10  propitiate — Zeus  or 
Poseidon,  Atliene  or  Ares — eiectnl  these  altars  'to 
the  Unknown.'  Dit^encs  Laertius  relates  how, 
when  once  the  Athenians  wereafflicted  wiiha  pes- 
tilence, Kinmenides  stayed  the  plague  by  sending 
white  and  black  sheep  from  the  Areopagus,  and 
then  sacrificing  them  on  the  various  spots  in  the 
city  where  they  lay  down,  to  the  unknown  God 
who  sent  the  pestilence.  Therefore,  this  writer 
added,  there  are  at  Athens  tiamrlta  allart. 

Whom  therefoTO  ye  ignonnUy  wonhip,  him 
declare  I  unto  yon.  Here  the  more  ancient  mes. 
read  neuter  forms,  I  ,  .  .  rtvrt,  instead  of  the 
masculine  forms,  j> .  .  .  Tiirn  ;  these  would  then 
be  rendered,  'What  therefore  ye  worship  ignorantty 
.  .  .  this  I  declare  unto  you.'  The  Athenians, 
Paul  sau-,  evidently  recognised  something  Divine 
which  ought  to  be  adored  0»/i/i^'' the  known  gods. 
This  unknown  Deity  he  proceeded  lo  declare  to 


Ver.  24.  Dwelleth  not  in  t«mple*  made  with 
hands.  Commentators  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable reminiscence  of  the  dying  speech  of 
Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which  the  Pharisee 
Saul  must  have  listened  to,  and  which  so  power- 
fully influenced  his  future  life.  *  Howbeil  the 
Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands  '  (Acts  vii.  48,  49).  These  words,  uttered 
in  full  view  of  the  magniftcent  fanes  of  the  gods  of 
which  Athens  was  so  proud,  must  have  rung  with 
a  strange  emphasis  on  the  ears  of  the  listening 
Areopagilea. 

Ver.  -2$,  Keither  la  he  wonhlpped  with  men'e 
handB,  SI  thoDgh  he  needed  anything.  The 
men  of  the  heathen  world  loved  to  spend  their 
wealth  on  the  adornment  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  also  they  brought  cosliy  offering* 
of  food  and  drink,  as  though  these  imaginary 
eternal  beings  needed  such  things,  /haii,  i.  37, 
38  (Pope's  Versioti),  may  be  quoted  as  expressive 
of  the  true  heathen  feeUng  in  this  respect ; 
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'  If  e'er  with  vnath*  t  hunt  thy  ucrcd  luo. 
Or  fed  Ehefluud  viih^  of  uien  tUio.' 
Paul'i  woids  were  the  outcome  or  a  mind  ileeped 
in  the  often-repeated  reminders  and  reproacbet  of 
(he  prophets,  thai  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  to  be 
worshipped  with  sacrifice  and  incense,  but  with  a 
pure,  Doble  life.  The  words  of  the  Psalmiit  were 
cvidentlv  in  his  mind  :  'I  will  take  no  bullock 
oul  or  Ibr  house,  nor  he-gfMs  out  of  thy  folds : 
For  evecy  heast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  .  .  .  If  I  were  hungry, 
I  would  not  (ell  thee :  for  the  world  is  toine.  ,  .  . 
Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  goats?'  (P&.  1.  9-13).  The  higher 
minds  amung  the  Epicurean  teachers,  rising  above 
Ihe  popular  notion  of  worship,  Erasped  this  loflj 
conception,  which  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  to 
nobly  set  forth,  of  Deity  being  above  the  loves  and 
passions  of  mortals,  dwelling  in  a  sphere  far  re- 
moved from  earth  and  eaithly  needs.  But  while 
the  Hebrew  teachers  used  this  sublime  truth  to  show 
the  inRnite  love  which,  neediog  nothing  from  men, 
could  yet  stoop  to  watch  over  them  with  a  father's 
care,  and  to  guide  erring  feet  through  the  maus 
of  this  life  to  a  higher  existence,  (he  Epicuican 
only  leems  to  have  grasped  it  to  show  (be  deserted 
helfjtessness  of  mortals,  and  the  serene  seHtshness  of 
Divinity.   SeethelinesoftheEpicureanLucretiat: 

life  uid  biMth.  The  God—Faal  was  preach- 
ing to  tbem — not  merely  was  the  All-Crotot  bnt 
*lso  the  All- Preserver.  Thar  very  breath,  bv 
means  of  which  from  minute  to  minute  each 
mortal  lived,  was  Hii  gift. 

Ver.  36.  And  hath  mada  of  ona  blood  all 
natlona  of  men.  Here  Paul  definitely  asserts 
that  God  created  the  whole  human  race  from  one 
common  stock.  His  reasons  for  this  deliberate 
assertion  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  no 
doubt  an  to  be  (bund  in  his  desire  to  do  away, 
once  and  for  all,  with  the  prevailing  idea  that 
different  peoples  owed  their  origin  to  varied 
ancestors,  either  themselves  deities  or  immediately 
onder  the  protection  of  some  deity.  The  Athemaos, 
(or  instance,  believed  they  were  sprung  from  the 
toil  of  Attica.  The  belief  that  all  peoples  sprang 
from  one  cummon  ancestor  Paul  knew  would  do 
much  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  there  were 
'many  Gods,' — would  assist  much  in  the  reception 
of  the  groit  truth  of  the  'Fatherhood  of  (iod.' 
Besiiies  this,  Paul  probably  hod  in  his  miod  the 

Erejudice  with  which  these  haughty  Greeks  vieivcd 
im  as  a  Barbarian  Hebrew,  a  member  of  a 
despised  oriental  race.  The  beaulihil  and  true 
conception  of  the  '  common  brotherhood  of  men  ' 
has  in  no  little  dmee  contributed  to  the  reception 
of  the  gospel  amid  so  many  different  peoples: 
'tlvn,  hsviiu  laet.  tlksy  ipcak  uid  Lhev  nnxmbcT 

All  >re  one  riniily,  their  Sin  it  One, 
Cfaem  Ihi-D  wilh  June  and  ikyi  ihem  uritli  Deccnbs, 

And  bath  determiiiad  the  tfrnei  bofora  ap- 
pcdnted,  and  tha  bonnda  of  thair  haUtatiou. 
The  one  true  God,  different  from  the  impassive 
tellish  deity  of  the  Epicurean  schools,  was  not  only 
the  Architect  and  the  Preserver  of  the  universe, 
but  was  also  the  watchful  governor  of  each  people. 

The  burning  eloquent  words  of  the  eastern 
stranger  they  were  listening  to,  telling  of  afifioMtd 


1  nation's  prosperity,  1 

_  ,  jnd  awfully  in  the  ean 
Athenians,  who  lived  only  on  the  memories  ofa 
fait  neatness  and  superiority ;  while  the  assertion 
that  Paul's  God  determined  the  bounds  of  the 
haUtation  of  peoples,  would  painfully  remind 
these  Greeks  that  they  had  long  ago  reached  the 
boundariea  of  their  habitation  ood  of  their  in- 
fluence, which  once  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
limitless  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  thai  these 
boundaries  every  year  were  being  narrowed. 

Tlius  claiming  sticb  powers  for  that  God  whcae 
messenger  he  asserted  himself  to  be,  Paul  warned 
them  mdirectly'of  the  danger  and  folly  of  re- 
jecting the  message  of  a  Being  at  once  so  mighty 
and  beneficent. 

Ver.  27.  That  thej  ahonld  seek  tha  Lad. 
The  older  mss.  here  read  'God'  instead  of  'tlie 
Lord.'  The  design  of  God's  overruling  proW- 
dence  was  that  men  should  seek  after  a  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  also  after  a 
living  union  with  this  gracious  and  all-powerfal 
Being.    The  Greek  woi^  however,  which  hepn 


verbs  in  the  sentence,  indicate  very  plainly  that 
the  result  is  doubtful.  The  speaker  on  the  whole 
implies  in  a  deJicste  moniker  that  mankind  had 
missed  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed.  This  ia 
still  more  clearly  implied  by  the  general  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance  contained  in  ver.  jo  below. 

They  inlght  (eel  after  him.  The  Greek  word 
translated  '  feel  after '  denotes  the  action  of  one 
blind  who  gropes  after  what  he  deiirea  to  find. 
Paul,  says  Schleiennacher,  repreKnts  it  'as  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  all  the  great  arrangements  of 
God  in  the  world  lAat  man  ihatdd  teik  Him.  He 
t^rds  man's  noblest  aim  and  perfection  as  con- 
sisting in  such  seeking  after  and  finding.  Let  nt 
consider,'  he  adds,  '(l)  the  great  object  of  001 
search;  and  {i)  the  path  which  conducts  to  that 

Though  he  ha  not  for  bom  areir  ooe  of  tMi 
Ver.  iS.  For  is  him  we  live  and  noTB  and 
have  OUT  being.  'So  near  is  He  to  all  men,  if 
they  would  but  believe  it.  But  the  human  race 
would  prefer  that  He  should  be  fai  distant ;   it 


(Gossner  quoted  b,  . 

The  words  of  ver.  zs  explain  the  ni<;<uiu.B  v> 
of  '  God's  being  not  fat  from  everjl 
On  God  we   must  depend    eveijr 
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moment  for  our  life.  We  owe  to  Him  our 
existence  here,  and  every  instant  of  our  con- 
tinuance in  this  world ;  and  the  apostle  in  the 
next  sentence  appeals  to  a  then  well-known  saying 
of  a  famous  writer  in  proof  that  this  dependence 
upon  and  close  connection  with  the  Deity  was  a 
generally  acknowledged  fact. 

As  certain  also  of  your  poets  have  said.  For 
we  are  i^  his  offq;>ring.  The  quotation  is  the 
beginning  of  an  hexameter  line  taken  verbatim 
from  Aratus,  a  Cilician  poet  who  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Paul's  visit  to  Athens.  The 
work  from  which  the  citation  is  made  was  the 
J^kanonuna,  an  astronomical  poem.  Cleanthes, 
in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  uses  almost  the 
very  same  words :  *  r  or  we  thine  offspring 
axe.'  Cleanthes  was  a  Stoic,  he  lived  about  the 
same  time  as  Aratus.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Paul  was  well  read  in  Greek  literature  ;  elsewhere 
he  quotes  directly  from  Menander  (i  Cor.  xv.  33), 
from  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12),  besides  other  ex- 
pressions in  his  epistles  which  are  probably 
'memories'  of  his  studies  in  Greek  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

Ver.  29.  We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God- 
bead  is  like  onto  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven 
by  art.    The  Greek  word  translated  by  *  Godhead ' 
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is  better  rendered  'Divinity,'  or  *lhat  which  is 
Divine.*  The  thought  here  is  expanded  in  Isa. 
xliv.  9-20,  where  the  miserable  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  '  Divinity '  could  reside  in  a  block 
of  gold  or  in  a  log  of  wood,  however  skilfully 
cast  or  carved,  is  set  forward  with  great  power. 
Paul  no  doubt  had  the  words  of  Isaiah  in  his  mind 
here  when  he  gazed  with  sorrow  and  amazement 
at  the  beautiful  idols  of  Athens.  In  the  words 
•graven  by  art  and  man's  device,*  Paul  specially 
alludes  to  those  masterpieces  of  sculpture  in  ivory, 
gold,  and  marble,  which  were  standing  near  him 
on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  varied  temples  and 
shrines  of  Athens  the  Religious. 

Ver.  30.  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at.  The  English  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  v9%f!hiii^  winked  at^  utterly  fails  to  give 
the  sense  of  the  original,  which  should  be  ren- 
dered 'having  overlooked.* — God  now  com- 
mandeth,  etc.  God  had  allowed  those  ages  of 
ignorance  to  pass  by  without  any  special  revela- 
tion or  stem  rebuke.  He  had  sent  no  express 
messenger  to  declare  His  will  to  them.  He  had 
lefl  them  alone  to  the  teachings  of  nature  and  the 
promptings  of  their  own  consciences ;  but  ncnv  the 
time  of  forbearance  was  over,  now  He  called 
men  to  repentance,  to  a  change  of  mind  and 
heart.  Alford  remarks  that  in  the  word  viri^i2«!r, 
having  overlooked^  'lie  treasures  of  mercy  for 
those  who  lived  in  the  times  of  ignorance.'  For 
the  expansion  of  these  thoughts,  see  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  i.  20,  etc.,  ii.  12,  etc. 

Ver.  31.  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 


the  wbioh  he  will  Jadge  the  world  in  zfc^tsooi- 
neM.  The  Greek  word  translated  'because'  is 
better  rendered  'inasmuch  as.'  This  statexneot 
gives  the  reason  i^hy  the  Heathen  wodd  nist 
repent — the  day  of  Judgment  is  fixed,  and  the 
Judge  appointed.  If  naw^  after  they  lave  bees 
warned,  the  Heathen  still  refuse  to  repent,  thqr 
will  be  condemned. 

He  bath  given  aeauzmnce  nnto  all  men,  is 
that  be  bath  raised  Mm  fiom  the  dead.  The 
resurrection  of  Jes^s  Christ  is  mentioned  as 
shoeing  the  possUnlity  of  a  general  resunectioa 
of  all  men  from  the  dead. 

It  was  the  ^sertioq  of  this  &ct,  that  the  body 
would  be  raised  again,  which  excited  the  attention 
of  some  and  the  bitter  scorn  of  others  in  Athens. 
He  had  been  previously,  we  read,  in  the  market- 
place (the  Agora),  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resor^ 
rection  ;  and  it  was  the  desire  to  hear  more  fully 
and  quietly  of  this,  to  them  strange  and  startling 
doctrine,  tnat  the  leaders   in  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy  invited  him  to  address  them  in  the 
more  retired  court  on  Mars'  Hill ;   but  whcai  is 
his  argument  he  had  come  to  speak  of  this  resur- 
rection, and  was  proceeding  to  tell  them  more  of 
this  Jesus  who  had  been  dead  but  now  lived  and 
reigned,  they  interrupted  him  and  firmly  but  not 
discourteously  adjourned  the  meeting.     They  felt, 
did  these  Epicurean  and  Stoic  teachers,  that  if 
the  single  instance  of  Christ's   resurrection  was 
admitted  or  even  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  before 
such  an  assembly  as  that  of  the  powerful  Areopa- 
gites,  the  possibility  of  rising  from  the  dead  would 
be  in  a  way  conceded,  and  the  teaching  of  these 
famous  schools  would  l)e  shown  to  be  false. 

Ver.  32.  And  when  they  beard  of  the  resnrrectiot 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and  others  said.  We 
will  bear  thee  again  of  this  matter.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  those  that  mocked  were  followers  of 
Epicurus,  and  that  the  men  who  wished  to  adjourn 
the  question  were  uf  the  school  of  2^no.  Tlie  Areo- 
pagites  seem  to  have  been  divided,  some  openly 
mocking  Paul  and  his  doctrines ;  some  in  doubt 
seemingly  wishing  to  hear  him  again,  after  probably 
his  strange  revelation  had  been  discussed  in  private. 
The  mockers,  however,  and  the  men  who  feared 
lest  their  interests  should  suffer  if  these  new  things 
were  publicly  taught,  prevailed;  for  in  the  next 
verse  we  read  : 

Ver.  33.  So  Paol  departed  from  among  them. 
We  never  hear  of  his  visiting  Athens  again,  nor 
docs  he  ever  in  any  of  his  subsequently  written 
letters  make  mention  of  the  beautiful  idol 
city.  Meyer  suggests  that  the  speech  of  Paul  at 
Athens  contains  three  di\'isions  :  [a)  Theology, 
24,  25  ;  {b)  Anthropology,  26-29 ;  (r)  Christology, 
30.  This  third  division  was'  never  developed, 
but  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  conclusion  owing 
to  Paul  l)eing  requested  to  defer  the  rest  of  his 
address  until  some  future  time.  Milman  {^History 
of  Christianity^  vol.  ii.)  beautifully  observes  upon 
the  effect  the  apostle's  words  must  have  had  upon 
his  philosophic  audience  :  '  Up  to  a  certain  point 
in  this  high  view  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden  as  well  as  of  the  Porch 
might  listen  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
soared  indeed  high  above  the  vulgar  religion  ;  and 
in  the  lofty  and  serene  Deity  who  di^ained  to 
dwell  in  the  earthly  temple  and  needed  nothing 
from  the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  heard  the  language  of  his 
own  teacher.     But  the  next  sentence  which  as- 
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serted  the  providence  of  God  as  the  active  creative 
energy, — as  the  conservative,  the  ruling,  the 
ordaining  principle, — annihilated  at  once  the 
atomic  theory  and  the  government  of  blind  chance 
to  which  Epicurus  ascribed  the  origin  and  preser- 
vation of  the  universe.' 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Paul  was 
aJofK  at  Athens,  and  that  therefore  the  report  of 
the  speech  must  have  been  given  to  the  writer  of 
the  '  Acts '  by  the  apostle  himself. 

Ver.  34.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto 
him,  and  belieyed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  found  a  Christian  church 
at  Athens.  His  stay  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  prolonged  one.  While  we  possess  five  of 
Paul's  letters  addressed  to  Greek  cities, — two  to 
Thessalonica,  two  to  Corinth,  one  to  Philippi,T-we 
have  none  written  to  the  famous  capital.  Paul 
never  seems  to  have  revisited  the  city.  Never 
again,  either  in  the  *  Acts '  or  in  the  contents  of 
any  of  his  subsequently  written  epij>tles,  do  we 
meet  with  the  name  of  Athens. 

The  city  of  the  *  violet  crown  *  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  great  European  centres  really  to  accept 
Cliristianity.     Even  aher  the  days  of  Constantine 


the  Great,  Athens  was  the  rallying-point  of  the 
dying  Pagan  party,  the  last  home  of  the  old 
schools  of  neathen  philosophy  (see  for  an  able  and 
picturesque  account  of  Athens  in  the  6rst  days  of 
Christianity,  Renan,  S/,  Paul^  chap.  vii.). 

Among  the  which  was  IMonynuB  the  Areo- 
pagite.  This  Dionysius  must  have  been  a  man 
of  power  and  distinction,  for  the  Areopagites 
were  chosen  from  the  noblest  families  of  Athens. 
The  number  of  these  judges  seems  to  have  varied 
at  different  periods.  Eusebius  and  other  ancient 
authors  relate  how  this  Dionysius  subsequently 
became  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  according  to  one 
tradition  suffered  martyrdom.  The  mystical 
writings  attributed  to  him  really  belong  to  another 
Dionysius  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century. 

And  a  woman  named  Damaris.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  Damaris.  Considering  the  seclusion 
in  which  Greek  women  lived,  the  mention  of  her 
name  as  if  she  had  been  present  at  the  meeting 
on  the  Hill  of  Mars  is  singular.  Chrysostom 
supposes  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionjsiusl 
Stier  suggests  she  was  an  Hetaira,  one  of  that 
unhappily  famous  Athenian  sisterhood  who  like 
-Mary  Magdalene  was  called  to  repentance. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

Paul  at  Corinth— He  returns  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch — Apollos  the 

Alexandrian  becomes  a  Christian. 

1  A  FTER  these  things  Paul  *  departed  from  Athens,  and  came  ^ch.xijc.  i; 

2  r\  to  "  Corinth  ;  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named  *  Aquila,  IcS/^'tUy, 
born  in  ^  Pontus,  lately  come  from  ^  Italy,  with  his  wife  *  Pris-  sJJSf.*?;'*' 
cilia;  (because  that  'Claudius  had  commanded  all*  Jews  to  ^vSf'isl'i'l 

3  depart  from  Rome:)  and  came  unto  them.  And  because  /le  fSJ'.SSlil! 
was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and  /  wrought :  for    „.'  *"*•"'• 

4  fy  their  occupation '  they  were  tentmakers.  And  he  ^  reasoned  ^see  nib^^ 
*  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath,  and  '  persuaded  the  Jews  and  ,^^^s. 

5  t/ie  Greeks.  And  *  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  *  were  come  "^lecGkoT'so 
from  '  Macedonia,  Paul  was  *"  pressed  in  spirit,*  and  *  testified    .  c^wUa; 

6  to  the  Jews  that  ^  Jesus  was  Christ.  And  when  they  opposed  JxhS^iiil* 
themselves,  and  -^blasphemed,  ^he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  ^17.  ^[^,^ 
unto  them,  ''Your  blood  6e  upon  your  own  heads ;  '  I  am  clean  :  .j*.    ... 

7  '  from  henceforth  I  will  e:o  unto  the  Gentiles.     And  he  departed    » Cw.  y.  x/; 

f  ,  ,   .  .  .      .  ,«   r  Gal.  L  10. 

thence,  and  entered  into  a  certain  mans  house,  named    Justus,  *ch. xvii  14, 
*one  that  worshipped  God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  /Secduam. 

8  synagogue.     And  *'Crispus,  the  ^  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue. 


Mf  See  Lu.  xii.  50.    So  Job  xxxii.  18;  Jer.  xx.  9.  wCh.  xx.  ax.     See  Lu.  xvl,  98  ^ 

/»Sec  ch.  xiii.  45.  ^       a  Nch.  v.  13.    Cp.  Mat.  x.  14  ;  ch.  xiU.  51.  r  Exek,  xviii.  i^j  xxxiii.  4.    See 

1  Ch.  XX.  a6  (Ok.).     Cp.  Ezek.  iii.  18,  19,  xxxiii.  p. 

Mk.  V. 


/  See  ch.  xxviii.  a8. 


v\  Cor.  i.  14. 


f»Ver.  17.    See 


^  Ch.  xvii.  \ ;  ver.  98. 
rj.  xxxiii.  4.  See  Lev.  xx.  9. 
Ch.  xvi.  14.    See  ch.  xiii.  43. 
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*  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  the  word*^  Paul.* 

'  better^  *  all  the  Jews.'  »  better^  *  by  their  craft.'  *  or  *  Timothy.' 

*  7  he  older  authorities^  ifistead  of  'spirit,'  read  *word;'  render  then^  'was 
constrained  by  the  word.' 

*  Several  of  the  oldest  authorities  read  here^  *  Titus  Justus.' 
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believed  on  the  Lord  "'with  all  his  house :  and   many  of  *the  ^Seeckn 

^^  jF  So  ch- xj£ 

9  Corinthians  hearing  believed,  and  were  baptized.      Then  •'spake    ".««- 
the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  *a  vision.  Be  not  afraid,  but  *?^^." 

10  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace :  For  *  I  am  with  thee,  and  no    ****-^ 
man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee:  for  I  have  much  people  in  ^^^^^ 

11  this  city.     And  he  continued  there  a  year  and   six   months,  ^^'^\ 
teaching  the  word  of  God  among  them.  ^^^' 

12  And  when  Gallio  was  the  *  deputy'  of  ^Achaia,  the  Jews    i^.^ 
made  insurrection  •  with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and  '  brought    "^*'"  ' 


13  him  to  '  the  judgment  seat,  Saying,  This /eUow  persuadeth  men  ''^***^ 

14  to  worship  God  contrary  to  -^the  law.  And  when  Paul  was  'sS^ii 
notu  about  to  ^  open  Ais  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If  it  y  v™!^'* 
were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  *  lewdness,*  Oye  Jews,  reason  ifTcJf^ 

15  would  that  I  should  '  bear  with  you  :  *•  *  But  if  it  be  a  question  ,-&«  j£i 
of  words  and  names,  and  0/  -^your  law,  look  ye  to  it;  for  I  wiH  ^^dum 

16  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.     And  he  drave  them  from  'the  /J^Sli? 

17  judgment  seat.  Then  all  the  Greeks"  took  '  Sosthenes,  the  rvSj.i.  sc 
'"c/tie/  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  Aim  before  'the  judg-  «Mae.jV. ^ 
ment  seat.     And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things,  cii.xv.a3^i 

18  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet  a  good  while,"  and  then  g«l\^^ 
*took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into  'Syria,  ^Nttm.yLi8; 
and  with  him  ^Priscilla  and  ^Aquila:  having  ^  shorn  his  head  •-Rom-xvLi. 

19  in  ''  Cenchrea :  for  he  had  ^  a  vow.     And  he  came  to  '  Ephesus,    ^.^ '«. 
and  left  them  there:  but  he  himself  entered  'into  the  syna-    »6,i7;iCor. 

'  XV.  32(XT1.&. 

20  gogue,  and  "reasoned  with  the  Jews.     When  they  desired  him,    ^ij^»-.«i. 

21  to  tarry  longer  time  with  them,  he  consented  not;  But  *  bade    ?^"^. '*•**» 
them  farewell,  saying,  "^ I  must  by  all  means  "'keep  this  feast    ^^^ 
that  cometh  in  Jerusalem :"  but  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  ^  SJ^'^;'' 

22  "'if  God  will.     And  he  sailed  from  'Ephesus.     And  when  he  ,s£cch.xviL 
^  had  landed  at  -^Caesarea,  and  'gone  up,  and  saluted  the  church,  vS*ch.xx  16. 

23  he  went  down  to^Antioch.     And  after  he  had  *  spent  some*^^"?!" 
time  therey  he  departed,  and   went   over  all  the  country  of    ,9  L^*."^' 
'  Galatia    and  ''  Phrygia   '  in  order,    ^  strengthening    all    the    ji.  iJ!',^ 
'^  disciples.  '^•i^> 

24  And  a  certain  Jew  named  *  Apollos,  born  at  '  Alexandria,  an  ^see^du'^iiii?' 
eloquent**  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  to  *  Ephesus.  sldoc«  fuiiy 

25  This  man  was  '  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  being  «Seiidk.*iuX 
**  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  *  diligently  the    (gw.J**  ^ 

c  See  ch.  xvi.  6.  Cp.  Gal.  i.  ^^iv.  14.        </See  ch.  ii.  xo.    ^    e  ?ee  Lu.  i.  3.        /^See  ch.  xiv.  aa,        /- Ver.  97.    Seech,  xi.  26. 
k  Ch.  xix.  X  ;  x  Cor.  i.  12,  iii.  4,  5, 6,  as,  iv.6,  xvi.  xa ;  Tit.  iii   X3.  1  Sec  ch.  vi  9.     ^  it  See  Lu.  i.  4. 

/(jal.  vi.  ^(Gk.).    See  Lu.  i  4.  mRoin.  xii.  11.  >iGk.  as  ver.  36;  ch.  xxiii.  15,  ao,  x>iv.  aa. 

!  ,  '  proconsul  of  Achaia  *  better^  *  assaulted.' 

*  ^  or  better^  *  crime.'  ^^  that  I  should  have  borne  with  you 

^*  The  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  the  Greeks.* 
^'  literally^  *  still  many  days.* 

*•  Very  many  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the  words^  *  I  must  by  all 
means  keep  this  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem.' 
"  Some  render  *  a  learned  man.' 
i 

ft 
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26  things  of  the  Lord,"  knowing  only  'the  baptism  of  John.  And  '^^'J?' 
he  began  to  'speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue:  whom  when  Jv^i'ViI^ 
'Aquila  and  Priscilla"  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them,  'iJjSlLJlt 
and  ""expounded  unto  him  'the  way  of  God  more  " perfectly.  isS'LiviH. 

27  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  'Achaia,  the  brethren  bJ^,c«. 
wrote,  exhorting  "  the  disciples  to  "  receive  him :  who,  when  he  wL-^iiL  a, 
was  come,  ' helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  jS'xrii. >. 

28  grace:  For  he  "mightily  convinced  'the  Jews,  and  thai  pub-  '^=''-'™- 
licly,  showing  by  the  '  Scriptures  that  '  Jesus  was  Christ.  'ct'iSij,  3. 

"  The  more  trustworthy  authorilui  rtad here,  'the  things  concerning  Jesus.' 

'*  The  older  authorities  invert  Ike  name  '  Priscilla  and  Aquila.' 

"  Some  wou/d  render, '  the  brethren  exhorted  him,  and  wrote  10  the  disciples.' 


SI.  Paulat  Corinth,  I-18. 
Vei,  I.  Ouno  to  Ooiinth.  The  Coiinlh  which 
WHS  so  inlimalely  connected  with  the  life  and  woik 
of  Paul  was  a  new  cily,  com)iaralivel7  speaking. 
The  old  cil]r  of  the  same  name,  so  renowned  in 
Grecian  slocy,  had  been  completely  destro]^ 
by  the  Roman  Mummius,  and  fot  a  hundred  years 
Ihe  capital  of  (he  '  Achieon  League'  wis  telt  ■ 
heap  of  luins.  Its  destruction  was,  indeed,  so 
complete  that  it  passed  into  a  proveib.  Some 
eiehty-seren  years  before  Paul's  visit,  Julius  Cesar 
rebuilt  the  fallen  city,  aod  made  it  a  '  Colonia  ; ' 
and  at  this  period  it  was  a  cily  of  the  second  rank 
in  Ihe  Empire.  The  growth  of  the  new  city  was 
strangely  rapid ;  it  soon  surpassed  its  former 
opulence  and  splendour  ;  it  became  >  vast  com- 
mercial centre,  and  was  frequented  by  strangers 
from  all  parts.  To  a  city  so  peopled,  and  possess- 
ing so  great  a  trade,  it  can  easily  be  believed  that 


many  Jews  were  attracted.  The  latity  of  the 
morals  of  Cotinth  has  been  frequently  commented 
upon  ;  writers  lell  us  there  was,  in  this  great  and 
wicked  city,  one  temple  dedicated  to  Venus 
Pandemos,  to  which  a  thousand  courtesans  were 
attached. 

Il  was  in  this  great  mercantile  centre  that  Paul 
Hied  his  abode  ;  and  here  for  a  year  and  a  half  he 
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was  very  marked ;  fot  in  this  dissolute  city  of 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  'tent- 
maker'  founded  a  great  and  influential  community, 
obedient  to  (he  commands  of  Chrisl.  In  the  re- 
cords of  the  Church  of  the  liisl  days,  the  Corin- 
thian community  in  numbers,  in  sledfastness,  in 
devotinn,  lake  rank  with  Antioch  and  Ephcsus, 
Thessalonicn  and  Rome. 

Ver.  1.  And  found  a  oertsln  Jew  named 
Aquila,  bora  in  Pootna,  lately  come  Aom  Italy, 
with  his  wife  PrilcUla.  It  seems,  on  the  whole, 
probable  that  Aquila   and   Priscilla  — two  great 


been  well  argued,  Paul's  '  finding  these  Jews  onl 
and  consorting  with  them,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  their  Christianity  :  only 
among  Christians  could  the  apostle  feel  himself 
at  home.'  Tbe  friendship  between  Paul  and  (he 
two  tentmakers,  Aquiia,    and   Priscilla  his  wife, 

Spears  to  have  been  very  intimate  and  enduring, 
e  read  of  them  several  limes  in  his  cpistlei. 
They  were  with  him  during  his  long  residence 
at  Ephesus ;  they  were  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
the  great  letter  to  the  Christians  of  thai  city; 
once  (Rom.  xvL  3,  4),  he  tells  us,  these  devoted 
friends  laid  down  their  necks  for  his  (Paul's)  life. 
If,  as  we  suppose  (see  note  on  Ihe  next  sentence), 
these  two  Jews  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesnt 
before  the  meeting  with  Paul,  then  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  Ihe  two  most  aneienl-known  membei* 
of  Ihe  primitive  Church  of  Rome, 

BecanM  that  Olandlna  had  eommanded  aU 
Jewa  to  depart  bom  Borne.  Suetonius  (Claidim, 
ixv.)  has  a  slalemeni  which  exactly  Gls  in  with 
these  words  of  the  writer  of  the  '  Acu.'  He  (Ihe 
Emperor  Claudius)  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
who  were  constantly  making  disturbances  at  the 
instigation  of  one  '  Chrestus.'  Christus  was  not 
unfrequently  written  01  pronounced  'Chiestna' 
(seeTertullian, /4/iiif.].  It  is  more  than  piobaUe, 
con^dering  (he  constant  communication  that  was 
taking  place  between  Rome  and  Antioch  and 
Cxsarea,  thai  Christianity  had  been  introduced 
into  Kome  by  travelling  Syriac  Jews  long  before 
this  (a.d.  51).  Al  that  first  Pentecost,  (or 
instance,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  we  know 
'  strangers  of  Rome '  listened  at  Jerusalem  to  Ihe 
irispired  utterances  of  Peter  and  the  eleven  [Acts 
ii,  10).  We  know  that  a  large  Jewish  colony 
dwelt  in  the  capital  city  ;  the  causes,  therefore, 
of  the  disturbance  which  occasioned  Ihe  decree 
of  (he  Emperor  Claudius,  are  easily  conceived. 
Jealousy  on  Ihe  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
community,  was  soon  excited  against  Ihe  teacher* 
of  the  new  doctrines  of  Jesus  ;  and  whal  we  have 
seen  taking  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Lystro, 
at  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica,  no  doubt  on  a  larger 
scale  look  place  in  the  crowded  Jews'  quarter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  uproar  was  the  imperial  decree  which 
banished  fur  a  season  all  the  Jewish  community 
from  Rome.     Among  the  victims  of  the  decree 
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were   the   tenrmaker  of   Pontus  >iid    his  wife,  the  captivity,  and  the  teiriUe  n 

AquiU  and  Priscilla.  whom  Paul  met  with  arid  chosen  people,  (he  vicisuEudes  oT  life  had  tutU 

joined  at  Corinth.     This  imperial  decree  which  the  Rabbis  the   stem  neccsity  which  exiided  b* 

tianiibed  the  Jewa  docs  not  appear  to  have  long  every  Jewish  boj  to  be  able  at  least  to  esm  bs 

continued  in  force.    When  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  daily  bread  in  the  foreign  cities  where  the  chanca 

to  the  Roman*,  some  six  or  seven   years  Utcr,  of  war  oi  persecution  might  transfKnl  him.    Wc 

Aquila   and  Priscilla  had    already   returned    lo  read  in  the  Talmud,   '  What  b  commanded  alt 

Rome  ;  and  when  P.iul  was  liken  to  the  metro-  father  towards  his  son  ?      To  ciicamdse  him,  lo 

polis  as  a  prisoner,  he  found  many  Tews  there.  teach  him  the  law,  to  teach  him  a  trade.'     Ribtii 

Vcr.  3,  And  becanae  he  wu  of  the  nune  craft,  Judah  saith  :    '  He  that   tcacheth  not  his  son  t 

h»  abcHU  with  them,  and  wrought  (for  by  their  trade,   leacheth   him    to    be   a   thic£'     Rabbu 

ooenpation  they  were  tentmaken).      We  have  Gamaliel  saith  :  'He  that  hath  a  trade  in  bis  hand, 

here  the  first  mention  of  the  handicraft  by  which,  to  what  is  he  like  ?     He  is  like  a  viaejani  that  b 

during  so  many  periods  of  that  toilsome,  anxious  fenced.'    Tentmakiiig  was  a  commtHi  occnpalni 

4nissionary  life  of  his,  Paul  earned  his  daily  bread,  in  Paul's  native  Citu:i3.    These  (enis  weic  madeof 

This  trade,  learned  in  his  boyhood,  gives  us  no  the  rough  hair  of  the  goats,  which  abounded  is  iht 

clue  lo  the  circumstances  of  Ihc  family  of  Saul  of  Cilician  hill  country.     It  was  a  well-known  trade 

Tarsus.      We  have  good  rcasoti  for  assuming  that  in  the  markets  of  the  LevanL      This    tenl-cludi 

the  family  were  in  affluent  circumstances.     Every  was  generally  known  as  '  Cilictum.'      We  read  of 

Jewish  boy  was   carefully  taught  a  irade.      -Since  it,   this   haircloth,    in   mediaeval   works  on  poni- 


lentia]  discipline.  T^e  word  Cilicium  is  slill 
retained  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Aquila  and  Paul 
was  the  making-up  of  this  goat's-hair  cloth  into 
tents.  'PauV  writes  St.  Chrysostom,  'after 
working  miracles,  would  stand  in  his  workshop  of 
Corinth,  and  slitch  the  leather  skins  (the  Greek 
btber  appears  not  lo  have  known  of  the  orilinaty 
goal's-hair  cloth)  with  his  hands,  white  the  angels 
looked  on  him  lovingly,  and  the  devils  with  fear.' 
At  Miletus,  when  Paul  took  leave  of  the  elders  of 
EphesUS,  with  whom  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time, 
he  expressly  alludes  to  the  toil  of  his  hands  (Acts 
XI.  34).  Allusion  is  also  made  to  it  in  1  Thess. 
ii.  9  ;  2  Thess.  ilL  8  ;  i  Cor,  iv,  t2. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  reasoned  in  the  lynagogae 
ereiy  ubbath.  According  to  his  invariable 
custom,  speaking  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  lirsl 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  the  strangers  who 
loved  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  worshipped  with 
Ihem  in  the  synag<%ue.     In  the  desert  wanderings. 


when  they  came  out  from  E^ypt ;  in  thor  o 
land,  in  the  golden  days  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
in  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  in  the  wide  dtspet- 
sion  which  immediately  preceded  and  sneceeded 
the  fallof  thecityandlemple  ;  daring  the  ci^teen 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  awful 
catastrophe;  nma,  in  our  days,  in  almost  every 
great  cily  of  the  world,  have  this  strange,  un- 
changing race  kept  Ihia  solemn  Sabbath  rest,  in 
accordance  with  the  charge  which  the  God  of  Israd 
delivered  lo  His  great  servant,  whom  the  Jews,  in 
loving  memory,  still  call  '  Moses  our  Rabbi.' 

Ver,  5.  And  when  Silaa  and  Timotheu  wen 
come  from  Uacedonia,  Paul  wu  preMed  in  the 
spirit,  and  teatifled  to  the  Jews  that  Jeans  was 
Christ.  The  older  mss.,  instead  of  the  words  *w 
•iiii^.Ti,  IK  Ihi  spirit,  read  r^  Aiy^,  in  thd  ward; 
the  translation  would  then  run,  '  Paul  was  eon- 
strained  by  the  word, ' — that  is,  when  his  two  friends 
Silas  and  Timolheus  came,  their  presence  gave 
him  a  new  impulse  :  be  was  sble  to  work  with 
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better  heart  than  when  all  alone  he  had  to  toil 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  then,  all  weaiy  and  soli- 
tary, to  meet  the  various  checks  and  discourage- 
ments which  so  often  perplex  God*s  true  servants 
in  their  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
assistance  Timotheus  brought  him  from  his  dear 
converts  at  Thessalonica  in  part,  at  least,  freed 
him  from  the  necessity  of  hara,  unremitting  labour 
(see  2  Cor.  xi.  9).  The  word  translati^  'was 
pressed  '  is  a  singular  one  ;  it  was  used  once  very 
solemnly  by  the  Lord  Himself  (see  Luke  xii.  50 : 
'  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  (or  pressed)  till  it  be  accomplished*). 
The  word  tells  of  an  intense  Divine  impulse, 
urging  to  a  work  which  brooks  no  delay  or 
hesitation. 

Ver.  6.  And  when  they  opposed  themselves, 
and  blasphemed.  Tl  e  more  than  usually  violent 
opposition  of  the  Jews  which  appears  from  these 
words,  and  also  from  the  apostl&s  sad,  reproachfril 
allusion  in  the  First  Epistle,  written  about  this 
time,  to  Thessalonica  (i  Thess.  ii.  14),  was  no 
doubt  stirred  up  by  the  intense  earnestness  of 
Paul  in  his  work  after  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus,  when  he  vras  '  pressed  and  constrained 
by  the  word.* 

He  shook  his  rftiment  That  is,  he  shook  the 
ver^  dust  out  of  his  garments — a  similarly  sym- 
bolical action  to  the  one  related  in  chap.  xiii.  51, 
in  Pisidian  Antioch,  when  he  shook  oft  the  dust 
of  his  feet.  In  each  of  these  dramatic  actions,  so 
common  among  oriental  peoples,  Paul  desired  to 
show  his  complete  renunciation  of  those  Jews 
'  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind,' 
as  he  terms  them  in  his  Thessalonian  letter  ;  not 
even  a  particle  of  dust  might  remain  on  his  feet  or 
garments  as  a  bond  of  union  (see  the  direction  of 
the  Master  in  such  cases.  Matt.  x.  14). 

Tour  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads ;  I  am 
dean.  I  am  pure,  he  would  say,  free  from  guilt 
and  responsibility,  although  you,  in  your  blind 
perverseness,  perish.  The  terms  of  this  terrible 
expression  would  be  well  known  to  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  and  leaders  at  Corinth ;  they  were  from 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  departed  thence,  and  entered 
into  a  certain  man's  house,  named  Justus,  one 
that  woishipped  Ood,  whose  house  joined  hard 
to  the  synagogue.  As  long  as  it  was  possible, 
Paul  seems  always  to  have  made  the  synagogue,  or 
the  meeting-place  of  prayer  for  the  Jews,  his 
centre  of  work  ;  but  this  usually,  after  a  time, 
was  closed  to  him.  So  at  Rome  we  read  of  '  his 
0¥m  hired  house;'  at  Ephesus,  'the  school  of 
Tyrannus;*at  Corinth,  it  was  the  house  of  a 
proselyte  close  by  the  Jews'  synagogue,  where 
Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  little 
Church  of  Christ,  to  instruct  them  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Master.  The  better  MSS.  here,  instead  of 
'Justus,'  read  'Titus,  or  Titius  Justus.*  It  is 
possible  this  was  the  ' Titus*  (Gal.  ii.  i)  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  celebrated  companion  of 
Paul,  and  in  the  end  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
rule  of  the  churches.  In  this  very  uncertain 
reference  we  possess  the  only  possible  allusion  in 
the  '  Acts '  to  St.  Paul's  &mous  companion. 

Ver.  8.  And  Orispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  beUeved  on  the  Lord  with  all  his 
house.  On  the  solemn  separation  of  Paul  from 
the  Jews,  this  ruler  of  the  synagop;ue,  evidently  a 
man  of  high  consideration,  joined  the  Church  of 
Jesus.     He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  Corinth 


whom  Paul  baptized  with  his  own  hand  (i  Cor. 
i.  14).  We  have  here  another  instance  in  which 
a  whole  family  became  Christians.  A  very  old 
tradition  ^aks  of  this  Crispus  as  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Egina. 

Ana  many  of  the  CSorinthians  hearing  believed. 
That  is,  many  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of 
Corinth,  in  distinction  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes 
before  alluded  to. 

Ver.  9.  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the 
night  by  a  vision.  A  form  most  probably  appeared 
to  the  apostle  when  he  heard  the  voice  bidding 
him  be  of  good  courage  (see  for  a  similar  vision, 
when  a  form  appeareaand  a  voice  was  heard,  xvL 
9,  xxii.  18). 

Ver.  10.  I  have  much  people  in  this  city. 
*  How  great  is  the  mercy  of  God !  Nineveh, 
Sodom,  Corinth, — ^no  city  is  so  corrupt  that  He 
does  not  send  preachers  of  righteousness  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  Paul  accomplished  a  greater  work 
m  the  wicked  city  of  Corinth  than  in  the  learned 
city  of  Athens  ;  raul  had  the  pleasure  of  changing 
these  impure  and  sinful  souls  into  pure  brides, 
whom  he  conducted  to  Christ,  and  to  whom  he 
could  afterwards  say,  Ye  were  thieves,  covetous, 
drunkards,  revilers,  extortioners;  but  ye  are  washed, 
sancti6ed,  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God.  .  .  .  All  this  teaches 
us  not  to  grow  weary,  even  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  worst  of  men  *  (Starke  and  others,  quoted 
by  Lange  on  this  passage). 

Ver.  1 1.  And  ne  continued  there  a  year  and 
six  months.  This  year  and  a  half  was  the  whole 
period  of  hisjresidence  at  Corinth.  It  was  during 
this  lengthened  stay  that  the  apostle  wrote  the  two 
epistles  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  the  earliest 
letters  we  possess  of  St.  Paul. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  Gallio  was  the  deputy  of 
Achida.  The  Greek  verb  rendered  'was  the 
deputy,*  should  be  translated  '  was  the  proconsul.* 
Gloag  remarks  that  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia 
was  almost  of  the  same  extent  with  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece.  It  included  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  proper ;  whereas  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Illyria  formed 
the  provmce  of  Macedonia.  These  provinces  were 
transferred  from  the  government  of  the  senate  to 
that  of  the  emperor,  sindviceversOf  more  than  once. 
The  writer  of^the  'Acts,*  however,  with  his  usual 
scrupulous  historical  accuracy,  speaks  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Acnaia  as  proconsul. 
Suetonius  expressly  mentions  that  Claudius  the 
emperor  gave  up  to  the  senate  the  provinces  of 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  which  would  account  for 
the  governor  being  styled  proconsul,  the  title  of 
the  senate's  official.  The  proconsul  had  been 
adopted  by  the  rhetorician  L.  Junius  Gallio, 
whose  name  he  took,  and  was  generally  known  as 
Jimius  Annaeus  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  the 
famous  philosopher  and  tutor  of  Nero.  Gallio 
was  one  of  the  marked  men  of  that  age.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Statius,  5^neca,  and  others. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated  and  polished 
scholar,  popular,  and  even  beloved.  Seneca  vrrites 
of  him  with  the  tenderest  affection  :  '  My  brother 
Gallio,  whom  every  one  loves  too  little,  even  he 
who  loves  him  most.*  Statius  gives  him  a  beautiful 
but  untranslateable  epithet  when  he  calls  him 
'  dulcis  Gallio.*  Renan  [St.  Paul),  writing  of  this 
Roman  official,  well  sums  up  contemporary  history 
in  his  words  :  '  C'^tait  un  bel  esprit  et  une  ftme 
noble,  un  ami  des  pontes  et  des  ^crivains  c^l^bres. 
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Tous  ceux  qui  le  connaissaient  Tadoraient.  .  «  . 
II  semble  que  ce  fut  sa  haute  culture  bellenique 
qui  le  fit  choisir,  sous  le  lettr^  Claude  pour  I'ad- 
ministration  d'une  Province  (Achaia)  (|ue  tous  les 
gouvemements  un  peu  eclair^  entouraient  d'atten- 
tions  d^licates.  * 

The  JewB  made  insurrection  with  one  aocord 
against  Paul.  It  is  not  stated  what  circumstances 
directly  led  up  to  this  attack  on  Paul.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  change  of  government  on 
the  arrival  of  Gallio  encouraged  the  Jewish  party, 
ever  bitterly  hostile  to  their  old  leader,  to  bring 
about  his  arrest.  It  was  no  doubt,  however, 
devised  at  the  suggestion  of  his  sleepless  enemies 
in  the  Holy  Land,  who  watched  continually  his 
movements  and  his  work. 

And  brought  him  to  the  Judgment-aeat  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the 
Empire  to  hold  their  courts  on  certain  fixed  days 
of  the  week.  These  sittings  were  commonly  held 
in  the  Agora  or  market-place.  The  *  judgment- 
seat*  (t«  $tifMi),  mentioned  again  twice  (see  vers.  i6, 
17),  was  of  two  kinds — (1)  fixed  in  some  public 
place  ;  or  (2)  moveable  and  taken  about  by  the 
magistrate,  to  be  set  up  in  whatever  spot  he  might 
wish  to  sit. 

Ver.  i^  Saying,  This  fellow  persnadeth  men 
to  worship  Goid  contrary  to  the  law.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Maw'  here  alluded  to  was 
the  law  not  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Empire;  it 
was  the  Roman,  not  the  Mosaic  law,  which  the 
stranger  Jew,  Paul,  was  accused  of  violating,  and 
the  offence  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  promulgate 
a  religion  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  impe- 
rial government.  There  were,  besides  that  form 
of  Paganism  which  was  the  slate  religion  of  Rome, 
other  systems  of  worship  formally  sanctioned  and 
Yecognised  by  the  state  ;  among  these,  Judaism, 
although  for  a  time  banished  from  Rome  itself, 
was  ranked.  The  apostle  was  charged  now  before 
the  proconsul's  court  with  preaching  in  Corinth 
a  new  and  unlawful  religion.  From  Gallio's  own 
comment  in  ver.  15,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Paul 
was  accused  of  introducing  new  deities  as  objects 
of  worship.  It  was  a  novel  and  unprincipled 
method  of  action,  and  as  the  event  showed,  one 
seen  through  by  the  Roman  ofiiciaL 

Ver.  14.  And  when  Paul  was  now  about  to 
open  his  month,  Gallio  said  nnto  the  Jews. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Gallio  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Christian  sect  then  becoming 
numerous  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 
One  so  high  in  favour  as  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
who  had  been  necessarily  thrown  in  contact  with 
so  many  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  Empire, 
was,  of  course,  well  acouainted  with  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  these  Christians  ;  and  Gallio,  in 
common  with  other  noble  Romans,  r^;arded  them 
simply  as  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Jewish  race, — as 
dissenters,  perhaps,  from  some  of  the  ancestral 
superstitions,  but  fairly  entitled,  in  common  with 
their  co-religionists,  to  the  contemptuous  toleration 
and  even  protection  of  Rome. 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewd- 
ness, 0  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
bear  with  you.  The  Roman  judge's  answer  to 
the  Jewish  accusation  against  the  Christian  Paul 
was  :  If  what  you  allege  this  stranger  to  have 
done  partook  of  the  nature  either  of  'wrong* 
(c^ixn/MK,  an  act  of  injustice,  fraud,  dishonesty) 
or  of  '  wicked  lewdness '  {ffittifyn/Aa  wtnfip,  a 
wicked  crime),  then  I  would  have  gravely  con- 


sidered the  charge;  but,  bj  your  own  showing 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  crime  is  involved  in  70U1 
accusation. 

Ver.  15.  Bat  if  it  be  a  qaeetion  of  words  ssi 
names,  and  of  your  law,  JooJc  jre  to  it;  for  I 
will  be  no  judge  of  sach  matteri  If  the  qncstioD 
turned  merely  upon  a  word  [the  Greek  equivalent 
here  is  in  the  singularj  and  upon  certain  names, 
Gallio  had  most  likely  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  beard 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  how  the  Christians  termed 
Him  Christ,  the  Anointed  One,  their  expected 
king  Messiah ;  but  as  the  Roman  state  recoidi 
related  how  this  Person  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Procurator  of  Judea,  Pilate,  the  Proooml 
looked  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  harmlea 
superstition  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  his  igXiam- 
Christians.  Certainly  the  majesty  of  the  Empire 
was  not  called  to  interfere  in  these  disputes  abost 
a  dream  or  a  phantom.  Gallio  saw  that  the  giier- 
ance  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rome  and  her  laws. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  drawe  them  trcan,  the  ja4g- 
ment-seal  The  langua^  shows  that  some  force 
had  to  be  used  to  induce  these  importunate  accoscis 
to  leave  the  court 

Ver.  17.  Then  all  the  Oreeke  took  Sosthens^ 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogae,  and  beat  him 
before   the  judgment-seat.      The    better  MS& 
simply  read,    '  Then  all  took, '  etc  ;    tJk^  Greeks 
was  a  later  interpolation.     There  is  little  doubt 
that  'air  refers  here   to  the  Gentile  or  Greek 
populace,     who,     ever     ready    to     show    their 
hatred  to  the  Jews  dwelling  amon^  them,  took 
this  opportunity,  when  the  despised  people  were 
being  driven  ignominiously  out  of  court,  of  venting 
their  dislike  upon  the  Jewish  leader.     Some  com- 
mentators have,  however,  supposed  that  the  'all' 
refers  not  to  the  Greek  populace,  but  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  who,  angry  at  finding  their  des^[ns 
against  Paul  frustrated,  fell  upon  their  own  leacter, 
to  whose  want  of  skill  or  perhaps  to  whose  treachery 
in  the  cause  they  ascnbed  their  present  failure 
before  Gallio.     This  supposition  is  based  in  great 
measure  on  the  possible  identification  of  this  Sos- 
thenes  with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  L  I, 
and  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  already  a 
secret  friend  of  Paul's,  and  at  heart  a  Christian. 

And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  tUngk 
The  utter  indifference  of  these  great  Roman  offidab 
to  all  religion  is  well  painted  in  these  few  wofds. 
Such  questions  as  had  been  brought  before  his 
tribunal  that  day  were,  to  one  trained  in  Gallio's 
cheerless  school,  having,  as  he  thought,  no  bear- 
ing direct  or  indirect  on  the  present  life,  entirely 
without  interest  Like  Pilate,  when  One  greater 
than  Paul  stood  before  him  siinilarly  accused,  this 
Roman  seemed  to  favour  the  accused,  possibly 
OMring  to  the  popular  dislike  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Pilate's  celebrated  words,  <  What  is  truth  ?'  betray 
the  same  utter  carelessness  and  indifference  to 
religion  and  religious  truth. 

Ver.  18.  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet 
a  good  while.  Some  months'  additional  work  is 
covered  by  this  expression.  During  this  period, 
aAer  the  Proconsul  Gallio's  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, Paul  no  doubt  worked  unhindered  by  his 
Jewish  enemies,  and  was  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  flourishing;  churches  of 
the  first  days  at  Corinth.  The  pubhdty  attending 
on  the  arrest  of  St  Paul,  and  his  trial  before  the 
court  of  Gallio,  no  doubt  assisted  him  in  his  efforts 
to  gain  a  hearing  in  that  wicked  and  licentious 
city. 
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And  sailed  thence  into  Syria.  Antioch  in 
Syria  was  his  ultimate  destination.  He  embarked 
in  the  first  instance  for  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor 
(see  ver.  19). 

PriBcilla  and  Aqnila.  See  note  on  ver.  2  of 
this  chapter.  In  other  passages  (Rom.  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Tim.  IV.  19)  are  these  two  intimate  friends  of 
the  apostle  named  in  this  unusual  order,  the 
woman  coming  first.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  her  influence  and  powers,  not  her 
husband's,  which  gave  the  couple  so  prominent 
a  position  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  She 
was  a  distinguished  instance  of  one  of  those 
bright  earnest  women  whose  powers  were  called 
into  action  by  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  chosen  friends,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  devoted  band  of  women-workers  who  have 
now  for  eighteen  hundred  years  done  such  splendid 
work  for  their  Lord's  cause  in  all  climes  and 
among  all  peoples. 

Having  shorn  his  bead  in  Genchrea.  Kenchrea 
was  the  harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  Corinth, 
distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  It  served 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  There  was,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city  and  isthmus,  another  port, 
Lechaeum,  for  the  Italian  and  western  trade. 
A  Christian  Church  was  very  early  planted  at 
Kenchrea  (see  Rom.  xvi.  1),  no  doubt  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  lengthened  Corinthian  residence. 

For  he  haid  a  vow.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
exact  nature  of  'vows'  among  the  Jews  at  this 
period  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  describe  with  any 
detail  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  carry- 
ing out  this  *  vow  *  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  strict  Nazarite  vow,  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  shaving  of  the  head  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  hair  cut  ufT  would  in  that  case  have  been  burnt 
as  an  offering  in  the  Temple.  There  were,  how- 
ever, probably  modifications  of  the  original  rules 
in  the  case  of  foreign  Jews  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  *  vow '  was  probably  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  of  hosts  for  having  preserved 
him  from  evil,  and  for  having  prospered  his 
work  during  his  long  stay  at  Corinth.  It  involved, 
of  course,  a  lengthened  period  of  abstinence  and 
special  prayer.  It  has  been  asked  why  such  an 
one  as  St.  Paul,  by  his  own  example,  stamped 
with  approval  such  an  observance,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  old  worn-out  Jewish  customs.  To 
this  we  answer — (1)  St.  Paul's  early  association 
and  training  had  familiarised  him  with  these  old 
cherished  practices,  and  in  such  seasons  of  fasting 
and  prayer  for  long  years  he  had  found  specifQ 
refreshment  and  help;  and  (2)  he  was  always 
j;lad  when,  without  injury  to  the  great  questions 
of  Gentile  liberty,  and  the  perfect  independence 
from  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  the  Gentile  peoples, 
he  could  show  his  loved  brethren  of  the  Jews  that 
he  did  not  despise  the  law.  Nor  did  he  ever  teach 
other  Jews  to  despise  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
only  too  glad  on  solemn  occasions  to  show  his 
reverence  for  it,  his  love  for  its  ancient  pre- 
cepts. We  find  Paul  always  seizing  opportunities 
of  devoting  himself  to  win  the  Jews  whenever  he 
could  do  so  without  injuring  his  own  especial 
work  among  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles :  *  To  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews  ■ .  .  .  to  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some   (l  Cor. 


IX.  20-22). 


St,  Paul  returns  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Ephesus 
and  Jerusalem^  and  there  closes  his  Second 
Missionary  Journey — He  then  starts  on  his 
Third  Missionary  Enterprise^  19-23. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  came  to  Ephesns,  and  left 
them  there.  For  a  note  on  Ephesus,  see  ver.  i 
of  the  next  chapter,  where  a  lengthened  sojourn  of 
the  apostle  in  that  city  is  related.  '  Them,'  that 
is,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  removed  to 
Ephesus  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  there  their 
tentmaking  trade.  In  the  Syriac  Version  we  read 
at  the  beginning  of  ver.  21,  'And  he  lefl  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus,  and  he  himself  sailed 
and  came  to  Caesarea.'  1  he  voyage  from  Corinth 
to  Ephesus  under  favourable  circumstances  was 
then  accomplished  in  two  or  three  days,  though 
Cicero  relates  how  he  once,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion his  brother  Quintus,  occupied  two  weeks  in 
sailing  from  Ephesus  to  Athens ;  but  unusual  delays 
in  both  of  these  cases  retarded  the  voyages. 

But  he  himself  entered  into  the  synagogne, 
and  reasoned  with  the  Jews.  These  words  were 
evidently  inserted  in  the  narrative  by  the  writer  of 
the  '  Acts '  to  make  it  clear  that  Paul's  purpose  at 
Ephesus  was  to  carry  out  no  business  plans  with 
his  old  friends  and  associates,  Priscilla  and  her 
husband.  They  came  to  Ephesus  together ;  they 
remained  behind  when  he  left;  and  even  while 
there,  the  apostle  took  no  part  in  the  old  work  of 
the  tentmaking,  but,  as  his  custom  was,  preached 
and  taught  Paul's  association  with  Aquila  and 
other  workers  was  always  only  a  temporary  one, 
taken  up  and  laid  down  when  the  necessity  which 
had  occasioned  his  working  with  his  own  hands 
had  passed.  His  life  shows  the  dignity  of  all , 
labour,  still  Paul's  real  work  was  something  very 
different  to  that  of  an  ordinary  handicraftsman. 

Ver.  20.  When  they  desired  him  to  tarry 
longer  with  them.  Ephesus  appears  to  have 
been,  from  these  dajrs  onward,  favourably  disposed 
to  receive  the  gospel.  This  earnest  request  to 
Paul  to  stay  longer  with  them  on  this  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit,  no  doubt  induced  him  to  fix  upon 
the  great  Asian  city  as  the  centre  of  his  work  aifter 
his  Third  Missionary  Journey.  Ephesus,  in  the 
earliest  Christian  annals,  occupied  a  foremost  and 
most  distinguished  place.  It  was  not  only  one  of 
the  churches  founded  by  Paul,  but  it  was  trained 
up  under  his  own  personal  superintendence  nearly 
for  three  years.  Timothy,  Paul's  most  intimate 
and  perhaps  his  most  loved  disciple,  after  an 
interval,  succeeded  the  apostle  in  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and 
later  it  was  the  home  of  St.  John,  who,  according 
to  universal  tradition,  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
eventful  life  in  this  city.  Here,  too,  this  friend  of 
Christ  was  buried. 

He  consented  not;  Ver.  21.  But  bade  them 
farewell,  saying,  I  mnst  by  all  means  keep 
this  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  a 
curious  variation  in  the  readings  in  this  verse  ;  the 
words  from  *  I  must  *  down  to  *  Jerusalem  *  are 
omitted  in  many  of  the  ancient  authorities ;  but  as 
there  b  no  conceivable  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
such  a  clause,  and  some  of  the  better  Mss.  and 
Fathers,  and,  above  all,  the  Syriac  Version,  contain 
the  words,  it  is  better  with  many  of  the  modem  . 
commentators  to  retain  them  as  genuine.  *The 
feast*  is  most  probably  that  of  Pentecost,  as  the 
sea,  either  before  the  feast  of  Passover  in  the  spring, 
or  of  Tabernacles  in  late  autumn,  would  not  have 
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been  considered  safe  for  ships,  it  being  hardly 
probable  that  under  the  circumstances,  which  did 
not  seem  very  pressing,  one  like  Paul  would  have 
undertaken  an  exceptionally  expensive  and  danger- 
ous voyage.  This  explains  his  words  to  the  Ephe- 
sian  Jews,  '  I  must  by  all  means  keep  the  feast  that 
Cometh  in  Jerusalem.'  The  next  feast  in  rotation 
would  be  that  of  '  Tabernacles '  in  October.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  means  of  transit  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  for  a 
Jew  who  wished  to  keep  his  *  Pentecost  *  in  Jeru- 
salem, were  abundant  and  inexpensive.  Large 
bodies  of  these  Jewish  pilgrims  from  distant  coun- 
tries were  evidently  present  at  the  first  Pentecost 
feast  described  in  Acts  ii.  (see  especially  vers. 

But  I  will  return  again  onto  yon,  if  God  wilL 
The  apostle  made  haste  to  fulfil  this  promise  (see 
chap.  xix.  I). 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Gmarea. 
This  Roman  capital  of  Judaea  was  the  usual  and 
most  convenient  port  for  travellers  journeying  to 
Jerusalem. 

And  gone  up,  and  sainted  the  chnroh.  '  Gone 
np,*  that  is,  from  the  lowlands  surrounding  Csesarea 
to  the  highlands  in  the  midst  of  which  J  erusalem 
was  situated.  'The  Church'  is,  of  course,  the 
mother  church  of  Christianity,  the  congregations 
of  believers  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  apparently 
Paul's  fourth  visit,  since  his  conversion,  to  the 
sacred  city.  He  seems  only  to  have  remained  a 
short  time,  and  we  hear  of  no  events  of  any  im- 
portance taking  place  during  his  stay.  The  very 
vague  mention  of  it  in  this  passage  is  the  only 
allusion  we  find  to  it.  He,  no  doubt,  on  this 
occasion  met  with  James  and  his  brother  apostles, 
and  recounted  to  them  the  progress  of  the  faith  in 
Corinth  and  Greece. 

He  went  down  to  Antioch.  Geographically 
speaking  strictly  correct,  the  position  of  Jeru- 
salem lyin^  much  higher  than  Syrian  Antioch. 
Thus  terminated  his  Second  Missionary  Journey  ; 
it  had  occupied,  roughly  speaking,  three  years. 

Ver.  23.  And  after  he  had  spent  some  time 
there.  Many  expositors  suppose  that  during  this 
residence  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  took  place  his 
famous  interview  with  the  leading  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  on  which  occasion  Paul,  to  use  his 
own  words,  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed  (see  Gal.  iL  1 1  and  following 
verses). 

He  departed  on  his  third  great  missionary 
journey,  about  a.d.  $4-  He  probably  went  first 
from  Syrian  Antioch  to  Tarsus,  and  then  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  Galatia ;  and  then 
turning  south-west,  he  journeyed  through  Phrygia 
and  so  to  Ephesus,  where  for  a  long  period  he 
took  up  his  abode. 

Strengthening  all  the  disciples.  That  is,  in 
the  various  churches  founded  by  him  and  his  com- 
panions during  the  first  two  missionary  journeys. 
Many  things  alluded  to  in  the  Galatian  epistle, 
written  sometime  in  the  Ephesian  residence  which 
immediately  succeeded  this  long  journey,  were 
suggested  by  notes  made  during  this  visit. 

An  Episode  relating  the  Spread  of  the  Teaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  his  School^  with  a  short 
Account  of  one  famous  Disciple  of  the  Baptist ^ 
Apollos  of  Alexandria^  xviii.  24-xix.  7. 

Ver.  24.  And  a  certain  Jew  named  ApoUos, 
bom  at  Alexandria.     Embedded  in  that  portion 


of  the  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles '  which  dwells  ex- 
clusively on  the  mission  and  work  of  Paul  amoi^ 
the  Gentiles,  we  find  a  bdef  narration  (veis.  24-2S) 
concerning  a  certain  learned  and  eloquent  Aki* 
andrian  Rabbi  who  had  been  a  papil  either  of  Job 
the  Baptist  or  of  one  of  the  great  forermuxr's 
disciples.  He  comes,  during  a  visit  to  Ephescs, 
under  the  influence  of  two  of  Paul's  most  oeroted 
followers,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  the  tentmakeis, 
then  dwelling  in  that  city.  Paul  was  then  eitfaa 
at  Antioch  or  already  engaged  in  his  Third 
Missionary  Journey.  The  Alexandrian  pupil  of 
the  Baptist,  convinced  by  the  arguments  01  the 
two  fnends  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  assodata 
himself  with  Paul's  school  of  Christianity,  and 
consecrates  henceforth  his  g^eat  powers  and  lesm- 
ing  to  preach  the  gosptel  of  the  Lord  Tesos  as 
taught  by  Paul.  A  second  narrative  (chim.  xix. 
1-7)  relates  how  Paul,  closings  his  third  missiODaiy 
campaign  at  Ephesus,  finds  there  a  small  knot  of 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  These  he  carefhlly  in- 
structs m  all  that  happened  subsequently  to  die 
death  of  the  Baptist,  and  they  too  jom  his  congre- 
gation at  Ephesus. 

Among  a  mass  of  materials  of  early  Chritfiaa 
history,  the  writer  of  the  'Acts, '  under  the  diiectkm 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  doubt  selected  this  Ixttk 
episode  to  show  how  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  widely  scattered  evidently,  and  perhaps 
fairly  numerous,  were  won  to  that  bro«d,  worid- 
wide  school  of  teaching  of  which  Stephen  the 
Deacon  was  the  first  master  and  Paul  of  Tama 
the  second  master,  and  in  some  points  of  view 
the  real  founder.     No  doubt,  what  Luke  relates 
as  having  taken  place  at  Ephesus  happened  in 
Alexandria  and   Corinth  and   in   many   anoche 
great    commercial    centre.     What   Priscilla   and 
Aquila    took    upon    themselves    to   do  in  their 
master's    absence,  no   doubt    many   another  of 
the   apostle's  pupils  undertook,  and   with   like 
success. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  disciples  of  the 
school  of  the  Baptist  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  'faith'  considerably  swelled  the  number  of 
Christian  congregations.  In  later  days,  a  few  of 
John's  disciples,  under  the  name  of  ^beans, 
established  a  sect  of  their  own,  wisely  asserting 
that,  contrary  to  his  own  declaration,  the  Baptist 
was  Messiah. 

Apollos — Apollonios  in  one  great  MS.,  Apdles 
in  another ;  perhaps  the  name  was  a  contraction 
from  Apollodorus.  A  native  of  Alexandria  and  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist  or  one  of  his  followers,  he 
had  been  no  doubt  a  hearer,  possibly  a  pupil,  of  the 
great  Alexandrian  teacher  Philo,  and  had  come 
some  time  in  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey  to 
Ephesus,  and  as  a  stranger  Rabbi  of  distinguished 
culture  was  allowed  to  speak  publicly  in  the  Ephe- 
sian synagogue.  There  he  met  with  the  Christian 
Tews  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  took  up  and  told 
him  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  where  his  first  master 
had  left  it. 

An  eloquent  man.  The  Greek  wo  d  xi^^r, 
rendered  here  accurately  'eloc^uent,'  also  has  the 
signification  of  'one  learned  m  history,*  or  one 
generally  highly  cultured.  The  next  sentence, 
however,  shows  us  that  'eloquent'  is  here  the 
best  and  most  likely  sense. 

Mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  exactly  the  characteristic  we 
should  look  for  in  an  able  and  learned  pupil  of 
Philo  the  Alexandrian. 
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Ver.  25.  This  man  was  instrnoted  in  the  way 
of  the  IJord.  The  phrase  *  way  of  the  Lord  *  is 
used  again  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  iii.  3 ;  Mark  i.  3).  *  The  Lord '  here 
signifies  '  Christ ; '  the  expression  thus  signifies 
*  the  doctrine  of  Christ.*  Apollos,  as  John  had 
been,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  But  Apollos  and  the  school  of  John  had 
much  to  learn  ;  they  had  no  conception  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  world  ;  they  only  regarded 
Him  as  *He  who  should  redeem  Israel.'  The 
grand  thought,  that  the  dwellers  in  the  countless 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  too,  were  now  fellow-heirs  of 
the  kingdom,  was  a  thought  which  never  occurred 
to  one  trained  like  Apollos.  But  a  short  inter- 
course with  souls  like  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  on 
whom  a  portion  of  Paul's  broad  generous  spirit 
had  fallen,  threw  a  flood  of  light  into  the  heart 
of  Apollos,  and  the  truth  as  preached  by  Paul 
flashed  on  him  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 

And  being  fezrent  in  the  spirit.  Zealous, 
earnest  in  his  disposition.  It  is  better  to  under- 
stand '  spirit  *  here  as  used  for  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  not  for  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  So  Rom. 
xii.  II,  'fervent  in  spirit,'  certainly  must  be 
understood. 

He  spake  and  tanght  diligently  the  things  of 
the  Lord.  Or,  as  in  the  more  ancient  authorities, 
'  the  things  concerning  Jesus ; '  that  is,  all  he 
knew  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  This  no  doubt 
included  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  facts  of 
that  life  which  happened  during  the  career  of  the 
Baptist.  It  is  certain  that  the  main  features  of 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  were  well 
known  to  one  instructed  in  the  *  way  of  the  Lord ;' 
but  though  he  knew  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel 
story,  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  special  teaching 
which  belonged  to  the  later  scenes  of  the  Lord's 
life. 

Knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  with  any  precision  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  this  'knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John  included.  As  we  have  said 
above,  such  an  one  instructed  as  was  Apollos, 
while  knowing  well  the  story  of  the  great  events 
of  the  life  of  the  Holy  One  and  Just,  would 
certainly  be  ignorant  of  much  if  not  all  of  the 
sacramental  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

He  had  probably  never  heard,  or  even  if  he  had 
heard,  only  dimly  comprehended  the  signification 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  first  Pente- 
cost morning  after  the  resurrection.  Indeed, 
these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (see  xix.  2,  3) 
appear  to  have  been  in  total  ignorance  respecting 
the  person  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in 
the  synagogue.  This  was  a  usual  custom  with 
strangers.  Our  Lord,  we  know,  was  in  the  habit 
of  thus  speaking  in  strange  synagogues,  as  was 
also  Paul  in  the  course  of  his  many  Journeys. 

Vhom  when  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  had  heard. 
The  presence  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  so  long 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  persons 
known  to  be  so  earnest,  devoted  to  the  faith, 
reminds  us  how  close  and  intimate  at  the  first 
were  the  bonds  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
church.  The  Christian  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had 
no  intention  of  deserting  the  old  ancestral  religion 
they  loved  so  well.  They  were  still  Jews,  only 
they  knew  Messiah  had  come. 

They  took  him  nnto  them,  and  expounded 
onto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.     It 


would  be  indeed  interesting;  if  we  could  see 
now  some  document  containing  the  exposition  of 
*  the  way  of  God  *  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila.  They 
had,  we  believe,  first  learned  the  story  of  the 
Cross  and  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  at  Rome  from 
some  pilgrim  who  had  most  likely  been  present 
at  the  first  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem.  They  are 
the  earliest  members  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
by  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  besides 
this  early  knowledge  of  the  faith,  they  added  a 
deep  experience  of  the  teaching  and  doctrines  of 
Paul,  whose  intimate  friends  and  associates  they 
were. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pan 
into  Achaia.  No  doubt  it  was  to  Corinth,  where 
Apollos  knew  the  early  stories  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  church  had  been  laid  by  the  very 
Paul  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  from  Priscilla 
and  her  husband.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
work  for  him  to  do. 

The  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples 
to  reoeiye  him.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  Greek  here  should  not  be  translated,  'The 
brethren  exhorted  him  and  wrote  to  the  disciples 
to  receive  him.'  One  very  ancient  MS.  (D,  Beza) 
contains  here  the  following  remarkable  reading : 
'  And  certain  Corinthians  sojourning  in  Ephesus, 
after  hearing^  him  [Apollos],  besought  him  to  pass 
over  with  them  into  their  country ;  and  after  he 
consented,  the  Ephesians  vrrote  to  the  disciples  in 
Corinth  to  receive  the  man.'  This  is  the  first 
instance  we  possess  of  the  'letters  of  com- 
mendation' which  afterwards  became  so  usual 
throughout  the  Christian  Church.  Professor 
Plumptre,  in  his  comment  on  2  Cor.  iii.  I, 
observes  on  these  tiri«'T«x«j  fvermrmmi  that  they 
deserve  notice  'as  an  important  element  in  the 
organisation  of  the  early  Church ;  a  Christian 
travelling  with  such  a  letter  from  any  church  was 
certain  to  find  a  welcome  in  any  other.  They 
guaranteed  at  once  his  soundness  in  the  faith  and 
his  personal  character,  and  served  to  give  a  reality 
to  the  belief  in  the  "communion  of  saints  "  as  the 
necessary  sequel  to  the  recognition  of  a  Catholic 
or  universal  Church.  It  is  significant  of  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  social  victory  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  Julian  tried  to  introduce 
them  into  the  decaying  system  of  Paganism  which 
he  sought  to  galvanize  into  an  imitative  life' 
(Sozomen,  History ^  v.  16). 

St.  Paul  apparently  refers  to  these  letters  of 
commendation  granted  to  Apollos  when  about  to 
proceed  to  Corinth,  in  his  second  letter  to  the 
Corinthian  Church,  iii.  I. 

Who,  when  he  was  come,  helped  them  much 
which  had  believed  through  grace.  The  con- 
cluding words,  'through  grace,'  should  be  closely 
joined  with  'helped  them.'  They  were  added 
apparently  by  the  inspired  writer  of  these  *  Acts,' 
to  impress  on  the  reader  that  the  real  assistance, 
after  all,  which  this  eloquent  and  skilled  man 
afforded  to  the  believers  of  Corinth,  was  owing 
neither  to  his  winning  eloquence  nor  deep  learning, 
but  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  Divine  influence. 
St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  generosity,  bears  his  noble 
tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  man  whom  some 
wished  to  set  up  as  his  rival :  '  I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered ; '  and,  '  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  another  buildeth  thereon'  (i  Cor.  iii. 
6-10).  "^ 

Ver.  28.  For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  pablidy,  showing  by  the  Scriptnrea 
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that  Jeans  was  GhriBt.  His  special  training  in 
the  A  lexandrian  school  of  Philo,  coupled  Mrith  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
eminently  fitted  the  eloquent  convert  for  the 
peculiar  controversy  which  the  Jewbh  frequenters 
of  the  synagogue  delighted  in.  Apollos,  we  read, 
was  singularly  successful  in  convincing  the  Jews 
of  Corinth, — the  very  men  perhaps  who  dragged 
Paul  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Gallio,— that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  It  was  perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  that  bitter  hostile  spirit  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen  at  Corinth  which  led 
Apollos,  conscious  of  his  powers  in  such  contro- 
versies, to  desire  this  Corinthian  mission.  The 
expression  'publicly*  points  especially  to  his 
work  in  public  disputations  in  the  synagogue  and 
elsewhere. 

Excursus  on  Apollos. 

The  name  of  Apollos  does  not  appear  again  in 
the  *  Acts.*  The  episode  was  introduced  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  joined  the  church  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ.  They  were  without  doubt  very  numerous, 
and  were  scattered  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Land.  In  this  short  passage  they  are 
mentioned  as  dwelling  in  Ephesus  and  in  Alex- 
andria. Had  it  not  been  for  this  reason,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  mention  of  Apollos  would  have 
been  made  in  the  *Acts.*  It  was,  however,  im- 
portant to  show,  in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  second  rank  among  apostolical  men  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  school  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  subsequently  had  joined  a  Christian 
church  founded  by  and  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Paul.  We  know,  however,  some  details 
respecting  the  after  career  of  this  eminent  Alex- 
andrian Jew  at  Corinth,  where  Acts  xix.  I  leaves 
him.  lie  appears  to  have  preached  and  taught 
with  marked  success,  so  much  so  that  his  name 
at  no  distant  period  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
Corinth  as  the  watchword  of  a  party.  No  hint, 
however,  is  ever  given  to  us  that  the  slightest 
jealousy  ever  sprang  up  between  Apollos  and 
Paul.  Instructed  at  the  first  in  what  we  mav 
venture  to  term  Pauline  Christianity  by  Paul  s 
loving  and  devoted  friends  Priscilla  and  Aquila, 
Apollos  never  seems  to  have  swerved  from  those 
doctrinal  principles  which  at  the  first  through  the 
grace  of  God  brought  him  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Devoted  loyalty  to  that  great 
master,  whom  he  soon  came  to  know  in  the  flesh, 
seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  principle  of 
Apollos'  self-denying  life.  After  he  left  Corinth, 
the  scene  of  his  successful  labours,  he  was  urged 
by  a  numerous  party  to  return  thither  and  again 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  eloquent  and  winning 
teaching.  Even  Paul,  ever  above  all  earthly 
feelings  of  wrong  and  jealousy,  pressed  him  to  go 
back,  though  he  must  have  felt  that  the  popularity 
and  influence  of  the  younger  man  would  probably 
efface  him  and  his  name  from  the  memory  of 
Corinth.  But  Apollos  the  loyal  and  faithful 
positively  declined  to  return,  thinking  hi3  presence 


would  only  fan  the  P^rty  spirit  in  the  cfaorch,  aad 
would  injure  the  influence  of  Paul.  '  As  toodiii^ 
our  brother  ApoUos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to 
come  to  you  with  the  brethren  :  but  his  win  ws 
not  at  all  to  come  to  you  at  this  time ;  bat  he  wi 
come  when  he  shall  have  a  convenient  tiiae' 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  ¥2).  Once  more  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  this  great  figure  in  apostolical  stoiy ;  in  nearij 
the  last  of  St.  Paul's  letters  (Tit.  iii.  13)  there  is  a 
little  loving  mention  by  the  aged  apostle,  then  » 
near  the  end  of  his  great  life,  of  the  oM  frkod 
and  the  possible  rivaL  The  words  are  few  aod 
on  the  surface  unimportant,  but  they  complete  the 
story  of  a  ten  years'  friendship  unbroken  bj 
differences  of  opinion,  uninterrupted  by  jeakosy 
or  heartburning.  The  self-eflfacement  oif  Apolks, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  of  apostolical 
men  so  little  known  or  thought  of,  shines  con- 
spicuously even  in  the  pages  of  early  Christaa 
story,  so  bright  with  records  of  heroic  chivahy 
and  generous  self-denial. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  one  so  little  known,  bat 
who  probably  bore  no  small  or  undistinguished 
part  in  the  work  of  laying  the  early  stories  of  the 
great  Christian  temple,  some  mention  woeki 
naturally  be  looked  for  of  a  supposition  first  pat 
forth  by  Luther,  that  the  unknown  author  of  tiie 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  this  Apollos.  The 
hypothesis  of  Luther  has  been  widely  adopted  by 
scholars  of  various  schools  of  thought  in  our  own 
critical  age. 

The  mystery  which  shrouded  the  authorship  of 
this  great  epistle  during  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity is  well  summarised  by  Origen,  who  exclaims, 
*God  knoweth  who  is  tlie  writer  of  this  letter.* 
That  so  important  and  weighty  a  writing  shoold 
exist,  should  be  generally  received  in  the  churches 
as  canonical,  as  proceeding  equally  with  the 
Gospels  and  the  well-known  Episdes  of  Paul  and 
Peter  and  John  and  James  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,  and  yet  be  namrUss,  is  a 
strange,  inexplicable  fact.  Would  it  be  too  daring 
to  supplement  Luther's  hypothesis,  which  ascribes 
the  writing  to  Apollos,  by  suggesting  that  the 
silence  of  Apollos  on  the  subject  of  his  own  God- 
inspired  writing  is  exactly  what  we  should  look 
for  from  that  gifted  servant  of  God,  whose  life  as 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  details  was  a 
life  of  entire  self-effacement  f 

His  brilliant  winning  powers  a(  an  early  date 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian 
leaders.  Some  men  evidently  preferred  him,  and 
would  have  made  him  the  equal,  perhaps  the  rival, 
of  the  greatest  of  tlie  apostles.  But  Apollos 
would  never  hear  of  being  the  rival  or  even  the 
equal  of  Paul. 

Is  it  not  a  thought  at  least  worthy  to  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  same  nobility  of  heart  which 
induced  the  Alexandrian  Apollos  to  decline,  even 
at  Paul's  request,  the  mission  to  Corinth — where 
men  loved  him  and  admired  him  with  so  great  a 
love  and  admiration  —  forbade  him  to  put  his 
name  to  his  master-work,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews?  He  was  Paul's  pupil — his  devoted 
friend ;  he  would  never  be  his  master's  rival. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

Certain  Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  are  received  into  tlie  Christian  Brother- 
liood — PauVs  works  at  Ephesus — The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  falling  off 
in  t/te  numbers  of  worshippers  at  the  Shrine  of  Asterius  {Diana)  of  Ephesus, 


■A 


ND  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  "*  ApoUos  was  at  *  Corinth,  «s«ch.xviiL 

b  See  ch.  xviii. 


zvui. 


Paul  having  passed  through  *the  upper  coasts*  came  to    ^cp.dJ! 

2  ''Ephesus:  and  finding*  certain  disciples,  He  said  unto  them,  ^cp!"ch7; 
'Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost'  since  ye  believed?    And  ^v^iy.ae. 
they  said  unto  him.  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  -^whether    ^35?*^ 

3  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost*    And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what  ^cp.^ii!'' 
then  were  ye  baptized  ?    And  they  said,  Unto  ^John's  baptism,  /so'ja  vii.39. 

4  Then  said  Paul,  *John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of    iiuy;ch.' 
repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  'they  should  believe  ^Se  4.  xvUi. 
on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ*  Jesus.  >isLMai.m. 

5  When  they  heard  this^  *  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the    xiu.  04,  as.' 

6  Lord  Jesus.     And  when  Paul  had  '  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  ^tciL  wi.  16. 
the   Holy   Ghost*   came   on   them;    and    they  "*  spake   with    See  Mat. 

7  tongues,   and   "prophesied.      And   all   the  men    were    about /ch.viii.  .7; 

8  twelve.     And  he  went  *  into  the  synagogue,  and  -^  spake  boldly    cp.ch.  vi.6. 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  ^disputing  and  ''persuading  the    Seech.u.4. 

Q  things  concerning:  the  kinefdom  of  God.     But  'when  divers*    »cor.xi. ^. 

^  «*  ^  ^  5,  xiii  9,  XIV. 

were  hardened,  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  *  that  way  y^\\^^^ 
before  the  multitude,  he  departed  "  from  them,  and  separated  ^M-  ^^ 
the  *' disciples,  ^disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one*  Tyrannus.  ^'^^^  »»>• 

10  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  "'two  years;  so  that  all  Jl^^* jjjf- 
they  which  dwelt  in  'Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus/  ,,^ch. 

1 1  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  -  And  ^  God  wrought  '  special  *  miracles    S^<a.'u  3. 

12  by  the  hands  of  Paul :  So  that  *from  his  body  were  brought  '^^^,4. 
unto  the  sick  *  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  de-  ^chAl\  so 
parted  from  them,  and  '  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them,  f*ver*8."',&e 

13  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond*  Jews,  ''exorcists,  'took  upon  »ver?^*Seo 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  thewCp.  w.s; 

cH.  *T,  3X. 

Lord   Jesus,  saying,  We*®  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  xVe«.aa,a6, 

14  preach eth.    And  there  were  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,    ct.  u.9. 

15  and  •I'  chief  ^^  of  the  priests,  which  did  so.     And  the  evil  spirit  scg-xxVii'ia* 
answered  and  said,  ^  Jesus  I  know,"  and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  «SeeMat.xiv. 

b  See  Lu.  xix. 

'  better,  *  districts.'  ^^  ^  ^ 

*  The  older  authorities  read  the  infinitive^  not  the  2d  aorist  participle  j  render  a'Cp.'Mai.'^' 
thetty  *  and  found.*  xii.  vj ; 

3  or  *  Holy  Spirit.'  *  The  older  authorities  omit '  Christ.*  ^  \liy^;^l^ . 

*  be  tier y  *  But  when  certain.'  •  The  older  authorities  omit  *  one.'         Lu.'ix.  49  * 
'  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Jesus.'  ^  ****•  ^"* 

•  more  accurately ,  *  no  ordinary  miracles.'  /Cp.  ch.  ▼.  94. 

•  better  rendered,  *  of  the  strolling  Jews.'  «•  »4»  "'• 

'0  The  older  authorities  read,  '  I  adjure  you.'  "  a  chief  priest  '  &«  jis!itx9. 

"  better  rendered^  'Jesus  I  acknowledge.' 
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16  are  ye  ?     And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leapt  on 
them,  and  overcame  them,"  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that 

17  they  fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded.     And  this  was 
known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  ^Ephesus;  iv««.i,a6. 
and  'fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  »Seech.i.4> 

18  *was  magnified.     And  many  that  believed  came,  and   'con-  /SJ;^.^^ 

19  fessed,  and  showed  their  deeds.      Many  also  of  them   which    **^»-s- 
used  **  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and   burned 

than  before  all  men:  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 

20  found  //  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.     So  mightily  **grew  the  •»S9ch.  n.?, 
word  of  God  "  and  prevailed. 

21  After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  "purposed  in  the  spirit,  *(cfcx  ^  * 
''when  he  had  passed  through  -^Macedonia  and  'Achaia,  ''to  'icSirid* 
go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After  I  have  been  there,  '  I  must  also  -^/rS^jf' 

22  see  Rome.     So  he  sent  into   ^Macedonia  two  of  "them   that    Jvl^*** 
ministered   unto  him,  *' Timotheus  *•  and   "'Erastus;    but   he 'frS^^jf* 

23  himself  stayed  in  "'Asia  for  a  season.     And  the  same  time  there    iViu.  i» 

24  arose  -^no  small  stir  about  *  that  way."     For  a  certain  man  TSii^r' 
named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  "    Sf^SdiLn. 

25  Diana,  brought  *no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen  ;  Whom  he    «.      ^ 
called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said,  "vw.  39!°^^* 

26  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.     Moreover  wRom.x;ri>3i 
ye  see   and   hear,   that   not  alone   at   *Ephesus,   but   almost  ^Seeduu. 9. 
throughout  all   'Asia,  this  Paul  hath   persuaded  and  turned  sSecvir.^. 
away  much  people,  saying  that  *  they  be  no  gods,  which  are    19- 

27  made  with  hands :  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger 
to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana"  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnificence 
should  be  destroyed,  whom   all  'Asia  and  *the  world  wor-  ^^^****- 

28  shippeth.  And  when  they  heard  tluse  sayings^  they  were  full 
of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying.  Great  is  Diana  *•  of  the  Ephe- 

29  sians.     And  the  whole '°  city  was  filled  with  '  confusion :  and 
having  *' caught"  '  Gains  and  -^  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  '^^  **•. 
PauFs  ^companions  in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into    f^^j*^* 

30  the  theatre.     And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto  the  ^S^f*- .*» 

31  people,  the  *  disciples  suffered  him  not.  And  certain  of  the  ^1^"^ 
chief  of  '  Asia,"  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  ^\S^^^ 
him  that  he  would  not  adventure   himself  into  the  theatre.  J ^\J  .j^ 

32  *Some  therefore  cried  one  thing,  zxiA  some  another:  for  the /^j^jj- 
assembly  was  '  confused  ;  and  the  more  part  knew  not  where-    ^^;  d» 


'*  The  older  authorities^  instead  0/ ^  Xhtm^^  read  here  '  both  of  them.' 

'*  better^  *  which  practised.^ 

'*  The  older  authorities^  instead  of  ^oi  God/  read  here '  of  the  Lord.' 

'•  <?r  *  Timothy.'  ^'  better,  *  about  the  way.' 

'*  literally y  *  of  Artemis  (Diana).'  ^'  or  *  Artemis.' 

*®  The  older  authorities  omit  *  whole.'  *^  better^  *  having  violently  seized.' 

**  literally,  *  also  certain  of  the  Asiarchs.' 
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33  fore  they  were  come  together.     And  they  •'drew  Alexander  "•^^J^j"^* 
out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.      And 

*  Alexander  ''beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  ^  made  *?^1?.*^:"» 

34  his  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was  ^l^^^l'iuf* 
a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out,  yG^i.  „ch. 

35  Great  is  Diana  "  of  the  Ephesians.  And  when  the  town-clerk  "  St'^'s.^ixvt. 
had  ^  appeased  the  people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what  J^f "^t.  ^ 
man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephe-  ^^^-s^COk.). 
sians  is  a  worshipper'*  of  the  great  goddess  Diana/*  and  of  the 

36  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  ?  **     Seeing  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  spoken  against,'*  ye  ought  to  be  ^  quiet,  and 

37  to  do  nothing  ^  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hit/ier  '  these  men,  ''^q,^  *"* 
which  are  neither  *  robbers  of  churches,"  nor  yet  blasphemers  { c^^Sii.  a. 

38  of  your  goddess.     Wherefore  if  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen    "(g^)- 
which  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man^  the  law" 

is  open,  and  there  are  "deputies:"   let   them  *' implead  one  "Seech-xiiL 

39  another.     But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning  other  matters^  "Sl^S.^m. 

40  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.     For  we  are  in    f*^^^ 
danger  to  be  ^  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,*®  there    ^'  3^ 
being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  concourse. 

41  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

**  Som^  would  render  *  the  recorder.*  **  literally ^ '  temple  keeper.' 

'*  more  accurately  rendered^  *  which  fell  from  Zeus  (Jupiter).' 
'•  or  *  contradicted.'  *'  robbers  of  temples 

*®  more  accurately  rendered^  *  the  courts  or  tribunals  are  open  ;'  some  would 
translate^ '  court  days  are  held.' 
**  or  better  rendered^  *  and  there  are  proconsuls.'  ***  beiierj  *  tumult.' 


Ver.  I.  Paul  having  pnmnd  through  the  tipper  largest  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  is  said 

coasts.    The  eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor  were  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  some  30,000 

known  by  the  appellation  of  the  up[)er  districts  or  persons;  still  a  buildine  capable  of  containing 

country.     The  English  word  *  coasts  *  is  liable  to  even  20,000  must  have  been  of  colossal  dimen- 

mislead.     So  Hercxiotus  speaks  of  the  neighbour-  sions.     But  the  glory  of  the  city  was^  the  stately 

hood  of  Sardis  as  '  the  upper  (districts)  of  Asia.'  temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  (Diana),  for  an 

In  this  term,  however,  were  included,  as  in  the  account  of  which  see  the  note  on  ver.  24  in  this 

present  instance,  many  of  the  districts  lying  far  chapter.    The  grandeur  of  Ephesus  received  its 

mland.     The  term  naturally  sprang  from  a  com-  death-blow  in  the  third  century  in  the  reign  of  the 

parison  of  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  interior  Emperor  Gallianus,  when  it  was  sacked  and  laid 

with  the  low -lying  country  round  the  capitid  city,  waste  by  the  Goths  who  came  from  beyond  the 

Ephesus.  Danube.     From  that  time  it  sank  gradually  into 

Game  to  EphesuB.     Ephesus  was  one  of  the  decay,  its  commerce  being  eventually  diverted  to 

great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  singularly  Constantinople.     In  Christian  story  it  was  famous 

adapted  both  for  inland  and  maritime  commerce  ;  not  only  for  the  long  residence  of  Paul  and  Timothy, 

it  lay  on  the  main  road  of  traffic  between  the  east  but  subsequently  it  was  known  as  the  abode  of  the 

and  west.    It  possessed  a  capacious  harbour  called  Virgin  Mjiry,  and  the  home  of  the  old  age  of  the 

Panormus,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  known  in  Apostle  John.     The  graves  of  Mary  and  of  John 

Homeric  story.     It  was  built  by  Androclus  the  were  here.     The  site  of  the  once  splendid  Asian 

Athenian,  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  metropolis  is  now  utterly  desolate.    Shapeless  piles 

magnificence.     In  the  Alexandrian  age  it  took  a  of  ruined  edifices  occupy  the  ground  where  once 

fresh  departure,   and    became   gradually  a  chief  the  great  city  stood  ;  and  the  harbour,  once  the 

emporium  of  the  world.     The  Romans  made  it  resort  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  is  now  a  confused 

the  capital  of  the  rich  province  of  Asia,  and  history  morass.     Not  one  stone  of  the  celebrated  temple 

s[)eaks  of  it  as  the  metropolis  of  five  hundred  cities,  remains  above  another.     The  few  remaining  in- 

It  was  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  but  habitants    are  lodged"  in    a    miserable   Turkish 

ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  ot  the  Empire,  village  called  Ayasaluch  or  Asalook,  said  to  be 

enjoving  its  own  peculiar  form  of  government,  a  corruption  of  Hagios-Theologus  (tiyft  ^••A.#y#«), 

Its  theatre,  which,  notwithstanding  the  desolation  the  name  by  which  St.  John  was  known, 

of  the  once  proud  city,  may  still  be  traced,  is  the  And  finding  certain  disciples.    See  the  re- 
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marks  on  this  strange  incident  in  the  note  on  vcr. 
24  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  clear  that  in^a 
sense  these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  we're 
Christians,  for  St.  Paul's  question  to  them  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  relates  to  the  period  since  they 
believed  (irirrfvr«»rif).  But  there  is  no  question 
that  their  knowledge  was  imperfect  even  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

Ver.  2.  Have  ye  received  the  Aoly  Ghost  dnoe 
ye  believed  f  The  more  accurate  rendering  is  far 
more  emphatic  and  clear,  'Did  ye  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ? '  Did  its  mighty 
influence  in  any  way  affect  you  at  the  time  of  your 
baptism?  *  We  arc  left  to  conjecture  what 
prompted  the  question.  The  most  natural  expla- 
nation is,  that  St.  Paul  noticed  in  them,  as  they 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  church,  a  want  of 
spiritual  gifts,  perhaps  also  a  want  of  the  peace  and 
joy  and  brightness  that  showed  itself  in  others ; 
they  presented  the  features  of  a  rigorous  asceti- 
cism like  that  of  the  Therapeutae,  the  outward 
signs  of  repentance  and  mortification,  but  some- 
thmg  was  manifestly  lacking  for  their  spiritual 
completeness*  (Prof.  Plumptre). 

we  have  not  so  much  aa  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost.  Again  here  the  more  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  original  Greek  guides  us  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  answer  of  these  fol- 
lowers of  the  Baptist,  '  On  the  contrary,  we  did 
not  *  (at  the  time  of  our  baptism)  *  so  much  as  hear 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.*  Dean  Alford 
renders,  '  We  did  not  so  much  as  hear  Him  men- 
tioned.* The  words  as  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  are  certainly  likely  to  mislead.  No  Jew 
— and   the   majority,  though  perhaps  not  all,  of 

iohn*s  disciples  would  have  been  Jews — but  had 
eard  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see,  for  instance,  such 
well-known  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  where 
the  *  Spirit  of  the  Lord  *  and  the  *  God  of  Israel ' 
are  interchangeable  terms ;  compare,  too,  Isa.  Ixiii. 
10,  II,  14,  and  Ixi.  i,  and  a  vast  number  of  similar 
passages).  No  Israelite  could  possibly  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Spirit.* 
*  They  could  not  have  followed  either  Moses  or 
John  the  Baptist,*  says  Bengel,  'without  hearing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  they  were  doubtless 
ignorant  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  already  given, 
that  His  mighty  influence  was  no  longer  confined, 
as  under  the  old  dispensation,  to  a  few  favoured 
individuals.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Pentecost  and  its  marvels  I  They  knew 
nothing  of  His  miraculous  influences.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  shared  at  all  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  was  as  Jews  Paul  found 
them  out,  members  of  some  Ephesian  synagogue, 
though,  no  doubt,  his  attention  had  been  specially 
called  to  them  as  having  been  hearers  of  the 
famous  Baptist  or  his  disciples.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  men  were  the  results  of  Apollos* 
preaching  at  Ephesus  before  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
found  him.  This  is  unlikely.  There  were,  we 
may  well  conceive,  followers  of  the  Baptist  in 
many  foreign  lands.  His  stirring  call  to  repent- 
ance, his  burning  summons  to  Israel  with  the  old 
prophetic  fervour  to  turn  again  to  their  Lord, 
found  a  response  in  many  a  world-weary  heart  far 
beyond  the  desert  where  he  preached  ;  and  as  we 
have  stated  above,  this  whole  narrative,  first 
concerning  Apollos,  and  now  of  these  unknown 
ones,  is  introduced  to  tell  us  that  in  ways  similar 
to  the  one  here  narrated,  through  the  instrumen- 


tality of  believers  like   Priscilla  and  Aqa 
Paul,   the  great  majority  of  tlie  heares 
Baptist  were  brought  to  the  fiill  knowledge 
faith  of  Christ. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  said  onto  them,  Uiiic 
tlien  were  ye  b«ptiaed  f  '  C/miP  wkai— 
object  of  fidth  and  confession — tA£»  a 
baptiudi '  for  it  is  clear  by  your  own  wor 
you  had  not  been  baptized,  to  use  year 
John's  own  expression,  *  with  the  Holy  ' 
(see  Matt  iiu  ii>.  St.  Paul  well  knew  tl 
£uth  of  these  disciples  of  the  forerunner 
best  but  a  very  imperfect  £uth,  and  that  tl 
tism  of  John  was  but  an  imperfect  rite. 

And  they  odd.  Unto  Jcmn's  baptism. 
had  been  baptized  into  a  faith  in  a  coming  \ 
— a  Messiah  who  was  even  then  on  the  earth 
a  confession,  too,  of  the  necessity  of  rn>e£ 
But  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  His 
ings,  of  the  work  of  the  precious  blood,  wi 
dim,  very  uncertain,  and  of  the  presence  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  confessed  that  they 
nothing. 

Ver.  4.  Then  laid  Paul,  John  ▼ezily  b^ 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  mu 
people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  1 
should  come  after  him.  Dr.  Hackett  well 
phrases  Paul's  reply  to  them  :  'John,  in 
preached  repentance  and  a  Saviour  to  com< 
you  know);  '  but  the  Messiah  whom  he  annoc 
has  appeared  in  Jesus,  and  ye  are  now  to  be 
on  Him,  as  John  has  directed. '  The  whole 
pose  of  John's  baptism  was  to  prepare  for  am 
and  more  complete  baptism,  a  rite  far  h^^faer, 
one  that  would  confer,  indeed,  a  grander  b 
ing.  His  own  words  were,  '  He  that  cometh  \ 
me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  GhosL ' 

Ver.  ;.  And  when  they  heard  this,  tiiey  \ 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesna 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  followers  of  J 
the  Baptist  to  be  baptized  anew  in  the  name  of 
Lord  Jesus,  tells  us  that  they  had  committed 
error  in  doctrine,  no  mistake  in  looking  upon  tl 
master  John  as  Messiah ;  they  confessed  by  s 
mitting  to  the  Christian  rite  that  the  baptiso 
John  was  simply  provisional  and  preparatory.  A 
so  these  passed  in  Ephesus,  as  doubtless 
many  another  disciple  of  the  great  Forerunnei 
other  lands,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  peri 
Christianity,  giving  up  nothing  of  their  fori 
belief,  only  adding  to  it  the  higher  doctrin 
■  especially  those  relating  to  the  results  worked 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  and  1 
later  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  verse  1 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  1 
early  Protestant  divines,  who— to  oppose  the  Ai 
baptists  and  out  of  hatred  to  Rome,  a  very  posit 
doctrine  having  been  laid  down  by  the  Council 
Trent  on  the  question  of  the  difference  betw< 
the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ — hi 
attempted  to  give  it  a  very  unnatural  meanii 
They  understand  it  thus  :  *  When  they — name 
the  hearers  of  John — heard  this  testimony  of 
concerning  Christ,  they  were  baptized  by  John 
the  name  of  Jesus,*  thus  denying  their  re-bapti 
by  Paul.  But  now  that  the  Anabaptist  danj 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  now  that  decrees  of  \ 
Council  of  Trent,  if  they  embody  an  obvious  tru 
as  is  the  case  here,  can  quietly  be  accepted 
Protestant  as  well  as  Romanist,  the  plain  mean 
of  the  text  is  generally  received,  and  all  exposit 
now  agree  that  these  disciples  of  John  were  re-b 
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tizcd  with  the  Christian  baptism.  That  this  had 
taken  place  before  is  almost  certain,  for  on  the 
tlay  of  Pentecost  we  read  (Acts  ii.  41)  how  three 
ihousand  of  the  hearers  of  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions were  baptized.  It  is  probable  that  among 
this  multitude  some,  perhaps  many,  had  already 
received  the  baptism  of  John. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  spaJLe  with  tongues.  The 
immediate  effect  of  their  baptism,  after  that  Paul 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  was  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  them  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  form  of  supernatural  gifts.  These 
gilts  took  the  form  of  'speaking  with  tongues' 
and  'prophesying.*  Of  the  last  of  these  it  is 
imcertain  whether  the  miraculous  influence  showed 
Itself  in  what  we  term  a  strange  and  peculiar 
power  of  preaching,  an  especial  gift  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  men  to  the  side  of  Christ,  or  whether 
it  included  as  well  an  insight  into  futurity,  the 
prediction  of  future  events ;  possibly  both  these 
powers  were  conferred  on  these  *  twelve.' 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
speaking  with  tongues.  Not  long  after  this 
incident  was  that  famous  14th  chapter  of  the  first 
Corinthian  letter  written,  which  really  contains 
all  we  know  on  this  mysterious  subject  (the 
various  questions  have  been  discussed  previously 
in  an  Excursus  on  the  Pentecost  Miracle  of 
the  2d  chapter  of  these  'Acts')  which  St.  Paul 
wrote.  The  passage  in  the  first  Corinthian  epistle 
was  written  some  two  years  later,  or  two  and  a 
half  years  at  most  after  this  incident  He  must, 
among  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
of  tongues,  have  had  this  special  one  in  his  mind. 
We  can  therefore  lay  down  with  some  certainty 
the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  gift  then  conferred  on  these  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist : — 

It  did  not  edify  any  beyond  the  man  who  spoke 
( I  Cor.  xiv.  4).  To  be  of  any  service,  it  needed  a 
specially  gifted  interpreter  (i  Cor.  xiv.  5-27). 
Men  did  not  as  a  rule  understand  it,  though  God 
did  (i  Cor.  xiv.  2).  He  who  used  this  gift  was  to 
those  who  listened  to  him  as  a  barbarian  or  a 
foreigner  (i  Cor.  xiv.  11).  It  was  therefore  no 
power  of  speaking  in  a  language  which  had  not 
been  studied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  was  clearly 
an  ecstatic  utterance  of  rapturous  devotion.  There 
were  phenomena  certainly  attending  the  first  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  on  '  the  Pentecost  *  morning  (Acts 
ii.)  which  could  not  have  been  subsequently  re- 
peated ;  for  while  at  *  Pentecost '  the  speakers  were 
understood  in  their  ecstatic  utterances  by  men  of 
various  nationalities,  the  account  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  first  Corinthian  epistle  clearly  tells 
us  that  all  speaking  with  tongues  without  an  in- 
ttrpreter  was  utterly  unintelligible.  This  myste- 
rious power  remained,  however,  but  a  very  little 
season  among  men.  At  a  very  early  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  it  appears  to  have  ceased 
altogether. 

Ver.  7.  And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve. 
Thus,  out  of  the  history  of  this  foundation  of  the 
early  Church,  these  men  who  came  forward  so 
abruptly  disappeared  as  suddenly.  The  little 
episode  is  introduced  to  show  how  groups  of  men 
who  were  attached  to  an  evidently  widespread  but 
imperfect  form  of  Christianity  were  won  over  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  his  school,  and  incorporated 
in  the  ranks  of  the  true  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
What  happened  at  Ephesus  in  the  case  of  ApoUos 
and  this  little  solitary  group  of  followers  of  the 


Baptbt,  was  simply  an  instance  of  what  was  taking 
place  constantly  in  other  centres  of  the  new  faith. 

PauTs  Work  during  the  Three  Years'  Residence  at 

EphestiSy  8-41. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months. 
Very  short  is  the  account  which  the  writer  of  the 
'  Acts '  gives  us  of  the  long  residence  of  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  nearly  three  years  alt<^ether.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  period  of  the  busy 
stirring  career.  It  was  a  comparatively  quiet  time. 
Before  it  and  after  it  were  long  missionary  journeys, 
alternating  with  periods  of  comparative  rest, 
but  none  for  so  long  as  this.  Some  seventeen 
years  had  passed  since  the  event  on  the  Damas- 
cus journey,  and  the  name  of  Paul  was  known  and 
his  influence  acknowledged  in  Jerusalem  and 
Syrian  Antioch,  in  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  well-nigh  all  the  great  merchant  cities  of  the 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  these  three  quiet  eventful  years,  not  only 
were  the  foundations  of  the  great  Ephesian  Church 
laid  by  Paul  and  his  chosen  companion,  but  also  the 
early  stories  of  those  famous  Christian  congrega- 
tions known  as  the  churches  of  Asia  as  well  as 
the  churches  of  the  Lycus,  Colossse,  Laodicsea, 
and  Hierapolis.  These  names  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  but  no  doubt  the  restless  activity 
of  Paul  was  not  confined  even  to  these.  The 
synagogue  where  he  first  taught  was  doubtless  the 
same  Jewish  congregation  which  (Acts  xviii.  20) 
had  before  his  Third  Missionary  Journey  prayed 
him  to  tarry  with  them.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
there  were  not  only  numerous  Jews  at  Ephesus, 
but  that  many  of  them  were  Roman  citizens. 

Disputing  and  persuading  the  things  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Gk)d.  We  can  form  some 
idea  of  these  disputes'and  arguments  from  the  well- 
known  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Ephesus 
only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  work  in  that  city. 

Ver.  9.  But  when  divers  were  hardened  .  .  . 
but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude, 
he  departed  from  them.  It  was  the  old  story 
which  in  Paul's  weary  life-work  had  so  often  been 
enacted  and  re-enacted,  as  at  Thessalonica  and 
Corinth,  and  in  many  another  centre  of  his  devoted 
work.  His  own  countrymen,  either  spurred  on 
by  advices  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  or 
themselves  jealous  and  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
the  hated  Gentile  sharing  in  their  loved  hopes, 
set  themselves  to  mar  and  spoil  his  labours.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  these  opposing  Jews  seemed  to 
have  worked  upon  the  easily  exated  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  those  of  the  lower  class,  so  often  dis- 
contented, usually  so  ripe  for  an  uproar. 

He  depcurted  fh>m  them,  and  separated  the 
disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the  sdiool  of  one 
Tyrannus.  Paul  at  once  leaves  the  Jewish  centre 
where  he  had  been  working,  and  separating  his 
own  disciples,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile,  from  the 
hostile  Jews,  he  began  daily  to  teach  in  the 
private  synagogues,  for  this  is  most  probably  what 
the  'school  of  Tyrannus'  was, — Beth-Midrasch 
it  would  have  been  termed  by  the  Jews,  a  school 
where  rabbinical  traditions  were  taught.  Some 
have  suggested  that  this  was  a  school  and  lecture 
hall  of  a  Greek  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy 
hired  by  Paul.  Professor  Plumptre  states  the  name 
'Tyrannus'  was  not  an  uncommon  one  among 
slaves  and  freedmen,  and  suggests  that  he  was  a 
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physician,  and  not  improbably  a  friend  of  Luke. 
The  name  Tyrannus  has  been  found  in  the  Colum- 
barium of  the  household  of  Li  via  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  as  belonging  to  one  described  as  a 
'Medicus.'  Both  names  and  professions,  he  re- 
marks,  were  very  commonly  hereditary ;  hence  the 
suggestion.  The  MS.  Codex  D  (Bezae)  has  a  very 
singular  addition  here ;  after  the  word  Tyrannus  or 
Tyrannias  it  reads  '  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
hour,'  thus  particularizing  the  exact  hour  of  Paul's 
public  teaching. 

Ver.  10.  And  thiB  continned  by  the  space  of 
two  yean.  We  must  reckon  this  period  from  the 
time  when  Paul  separated  the  disciples  from  the 
synagogue.  The  *  two  years  *  probably  terminated 
before  the  events  related  in  the  21st  and  following 
verses;  the  regular  6xed  work  appears  to  have 
come  to  an  end  from  the  statement  of  ver.  22, 
when  his  stay  in  Asia  after  his  disciples*  departure 
seems  mentioned  as  something  supplementary  to 
his  long  Ephesian  work.  Paul  (chap.  xx.  31) 
mentions  his  whole  stay  at  Ephesus  as  a  space  of 
'three  years.' 

80  tnat  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.  By  Asia  is  signified  '  Proconsular  Asia  ; ' 
of  this  rich  and  fertile  and  populous  province 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  The  term  '  Asia '  is 
always  a  little  vague.  It  sometimes  includes  all 
Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  But  Paul 
probably  wrote  the  term  more  in  the  old  Homeric 
sense: 

'  In  Asian  meadow  by  Cayster's  streams.' 

Ephesus  was  a  great  commercial  city,  and  people 
resorted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  the  apostle  would  have  numberless 
opportunities  to  preach  to  strangers  as  well  as  to 
tne  regular  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  great 
temple  and  shrine  of  Diana  also  attracted  a  vast 
concourse  of  pilgrims ;  in  addition  to  which  not 
only  the  apostle,  but  his  companions  and  friends, 
such  as  Aquila,  Luke,  Timothy,  Titus,  Epaphras, 
and  others  would  constantly  be  journeying  to  and 
fro  between  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
laying  the  foundations  of  fresh  churches.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  23d  and  following  verses,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  in  Ephe-us 
created  no  little  alarm  among  the  population  who 
lived  on  the  commerce  connected  with  the  great 
shrine  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  (Diana),  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  new  teaching  positively  told  upon  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  the  idol  shrine.  It  was 
only  forty  years  from  this  time  that  Pliny,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
swarms  of  Christians  in  the  province  of  Bithynia 
(no  great  distance  from  Ephesus),  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Numbers,  he  says,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
ranks,  of  both  sexes,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  his 
province,  but  in  the  very  villages  and  remotest 
country  districts,  were  infected  with  this  supersti- 
tion (Christianity). 

Ver.  II.  Ana  God  wronght  special  miracles 
by  the  hands  of  Paol.  'Special,'  uncommon, 
extraordinary,  because  they  were  performed  with- 
out the  personal  agency  and  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  apostle.  A  similar  expression  is  used  by 
LonEinus  when  alluding  to  Moses  as  '  no  ordinary 
man  {tv^  i  rvx***  Mf).  We  have  had  no  record 
of  any  miracle  worked  by  Paul  since  he  healed 
the  possessed  slave  Brst  at  Philippi,  some  five  years 
before  (see  Acts  xvi.  18).  What  these  uncommon 
miiacles  were  is  detailed  in  the  next  verse. 


Ver.  12.  80  thAt  from  Ma  body  were  bioagkt 
onto  the  sick  handkeidiieft  or  wptoo^  sod  tke 
disoases  departed  fkom   them.      JMfm  (Ul 

sudaria)  are  the  ordinary  handkerchieis  so  camnoB 
in  use  in  the  East,  and  which  are  nsed  to  wipe  tbe 
sweat  from  the  brows  or  fiure.     The  aprons,  ttf- 
»iffsm  ( Lat.  sfmictnctia)f   is  the  same  word  as  Id 
Luke  xix.  20,  John  xi.   44,   zje.  7,  b  tranced 
'  napkin,'  and  seems  to  have  been  used  as  the  ten 
for  an  ordinary  linen  cloth.      Its  literal  metsiff, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  here,  is  an  aproii  van 
by  a  workman  when  engag^ed  at  work.    Apparenth 
the  '  handkerchief  and  apron  '  used  by  the  apostk 
as  he  worked  at  his  tent    cloths   were  fireqneatlj 
begged  from  him  and  used  as  a  precious  ganncD^ 
which  conveyed  the  supernatural  gift  of  heafing 
which  the  wearer  exercised.     The  same  nncoamiaB 
miraculous  power  we  hear  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  very  rarely.     We  might  instance  the  cloak  of 
Elijah,   under  whose   stroke    the  Jordan  waten 
parted  ;    the  staff  or   rod  of  Moses ;    the  booes 
of  Elisha  ;  but  perhaps  the  best  instances  are  die 
miracles  worked  by  the  touch  of  the  fringe  of  the 
Saviour's  garment  (Matt.  ix.  20),  and  the  shadow 
of  Peter  as  he  passed  by  (Acts  v.  15).     The  com- 
ment of  Dean  Alford  here  is  admirable  :  '  In  this 
and   similar  narratives.    Christian   faith  finds  no 
difficulty  whatever.    All  miraculous  working  is  ao 
exertion  of  the  direct  power  of  the  Ail-powerfhl,  a 
suspension  by  Him  of  His  ordinary  Javrs;  and 
whether  He  will  use  any  instrument  in  doing  this, 
or  whcU  instrument,  must  depend  altogether  on 
His  own  purpose  in  the  miracle,   the  effect  to  be 
produced  on  the  recipients,  beholders,  or  hearers. 
Without  his  special  selection  and   enabling;  all 
instruments  are  vain  ;  with  these,  a//  are  capable. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  His  purpose  to  exalt 
His  apostle  as  the  herald  of  His  gosi>el,  and  to 
lay  in   Ephesus  the    strong   foundation  of  His 
Church ;  and  He  therefore  endues  him  with  this 
extraordinary  power.* 

And  the  evil  spirits.    On  these  evil  spirits, 
see  note  on  the  exorcists  of  the  next  (13th)  verse. 

Ver.  13.  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews, 
exorcists,  took  upon  them  to  call  over  them 
which  had  evil  spirits.  There  were,  as  heathen 
writers  tell  us,  numbers  of  these  Tews  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  who  wandered  about  trading 
on  the  credulity  of  men  and  women,  professing 
to  be  magicians,  fortune  -  tellers,  practising  the  « 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  Among  the  Hebrew  race 
there  seems  always  to  have  existed  a  strange 
hankering  after  these  dealings  with  unlawful  arts, 
and  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  repeated  laws  and 
enactments  against  these  sorcerers,  witches,  dealers 
in  enchantments,  and  the  like.  At  the  time  of  our 
Lord  many  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  pretended  to 
possess  a  power  of  casting  out  evil  spirits  by  some 
occult  art,  which  they  professed  was  derived  from 
King  Solomon.  This  legend  Josephus  relates  in 
the  following  terms :  '  God  enabled  Solomon  to 
learn  the  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  he  left  behind 
him  tlie  method  of  using  exorcism  by  which 
demons  are  driven  away  so  that  they  never  return, 
and  this  manner  of  cure  is  of  great  power  unto  this 
day.*  These  impostors,  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  that  Paul  could  really  do  what  they  only 
pretended  to  do,  attempted  to  use  what  they 
fancied  was  his  powerful  incantation  ;  powerful  it 
was  indeed,  only  they  were  ignorant  haw  that 
glorious  name  alone  could  be  used  ! 

Ver.  14.    And  there  were  seven  Eons  of  one 
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Soeva,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  priests,  which  did 
80.  Many  suppositions  have  been  hazarded  re- 
specting this  title  of  Sceva  the  Jew,  *  chief  of  the 
priests.  Some  imagine  he  must  have  been  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  of  the  Temple  were  divided.  But  surely  one 
holding  such  a  digniBed  position  in  the  proud 
Hebrew  hierarchy  of  Jerusalem,  never  would  have 
stooped  to  the  occupation  of  a  charlatan  and  an 
impostor.  Others  have  suggested  that  he  was 
once  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  been 
deposed,  as  we  know  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  by  the  Roman  imperial  government.  But 
no  such  name  appears  in  the  list  of  high  priests 
that  we  possess.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
rank  he  held  was  purely  a  local  one  in  the 
synagogue  of  Ephesus,  a  city  where  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  even  among  her  most 
distinguished  citizens,  dabblers  in  these  occult 
arts. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  evil  spirit  answered  and 
said,  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know ;  bat  who 
are  ye  f  The  possessed  man,  like  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  of  the  Gospel,  identifying  himself 
with  the  evil  spirits,  replied  :  *  Jesus,  whom  ye 
invoke,  I  know :  I  know  Him  well,  and  His 
authority,  and  His  power ;  and  Paul  too,  the 
servant  of  the  Highest,  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
but  who  are  yet*  *  The  question  was  not  one  of 
ignorance,  but  of  censure,  because  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  what  belonged  not  to  them,  and  of 
contempt,  because  they  considered  not  their  own 
and  their  opponents'  strength,  but  with  rashness 
dared  to  contend  with  one  more  powerful,  to 
whom  it  was  mere  play  to  overcome  them ' 
(Raphelius,  quoted  by  Gloag). 

The  whole  question  of  demoniacal  possession, 
which  comes  before  us  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  again,  though  not  so  fre- 
auently,  in  the  *Acts,*  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  main  difficulty  may,  however, 
be  summarised  as  follows:  (i)  Was  that  'de- 
moniacal possession'  alluded  to  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  something  peculiar  to  that 
period  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  it  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  or  (2)  Was 
this  terrible  state,  into  which  certain  human 
beings  had  fallen,  merely  what  is  now  termed 
*  dumbness,'  *  blindness,'  *  epilepsy,'  and  the  many 
and  varied  forms  of  insanity  ? 

If  we  accept  (2),  as  some  expositors  would 
seem  to  press,  we  should  be  much  perplexed 
when  we  read  the  very  positive  words  on  this 
subject  spoken  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts  by  the 
Saviour  and  His  disciples.  They  certainly  treated 
the  unhappy  ones  as  positively  possessed  by  evil 
spirits ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
dialogue  was  held  between  the  Saviour  and 
the  lost  spirit  On  many  grounds  we  must 
reject  (2). 

As  regards  (i),  it  does  seem  as  though  the  first  age 
of  Christianity  was  a  time — considering  its  extreme 
sensuality  (never  equalled  in  the  world's  history  in 
any  period),  considering,  too,  the  general  absence 
of  all  religious  belief,  and  consequently  of  all 
moral  restraint — in  which  a  more  direct  influence 
over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women,  on 
the  part  of  the  powers  of  evil,  would  probably 
exist.  That  there  was,  indeed,  some  such  unholy 
influence  then,  we  have  not  only  the  witness  of 
the  New  Testament  writers,  but  also  that  of 
Josephus,  Plutnrch,  and  other  Greek  authors.     In 


no  other  age  do  we  possess  such  varied  and  ample 
testimony  to  these  strange  and  unholy  influences. 
Gloag  well  remarks,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  madness  seemed  to  have  been  an  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  possession,  that  '  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  has  entirely  ceased  in  our 
days ;  at  least,  cases  occur  which  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  descriptions  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session given  in  the  New  Testament.  For  all 
that  we  know,  such  possessions  may  occur  in  our 
days.  If  we  had  the  power  of  discerning  spirits, 
it  might  be  discovered  that  such  cases  were  not 
unknown.  .  .  .  We  live  in  a  spiritual  world; 
there  are  powers  and  agencies  around  us  and  within 
us ;  and  in  the  case  of  mental  disease  especially, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  mere  derange- 
ment of  the  physical  organs  or  some  spiritual 
disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.' 

Ver.  16.  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  qiirit 
was  leaped  on  them,  and  overcame  them. 
Strong,  like  the  poor  man  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  3, 
4),  whom  no  man  could  bind,  because  the  chains 
and  fetters  had  been  often  plucked  asunder  by  him, 
so  now,  this  one,  before  whom  the  impostor 
exorcists  were  standing,  threw  himself  in  a  wild 
fury  on  the  wretched  imitators  of  Paul  The 
reading  of  the  older  authorities,  '  leaped  on  them, 
having  overcome  both^*  seems  to  imply  that  only 
two  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva  were  attempting  to 
cast  out  the  evil  spirit.  Ewald  suggests  another 
way  of  rendering  the  Greek,  and  preserving  the 
old  idea  of  the  '  seven  sons  '  standmg  before  the 
demoniac,  '  leaped  on  them  and  mastered  them  on 
both  sides t  that  is,  when  they  stood  before  him, 
and  afterwards  from  behind  when  they  fled  from 
him. 

Ver.  17.  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  Ephesns ;  and  fear 
fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  magnified.  In  Ephesus,  where  hidden  arts 
were  so  extensively  practised,  and  where  so  many 
were  deceived  and  captivated  by  pretended  deal- 
ings with  the  supernatural,  such  a  scene  as  the  one 
just  related  would  be  likely  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression.  The  feelin?  of  an  undefined  dread  at 
this  power  in  a  name — the  name,  too,  the  stranger 
Paul  the  tentmaker  was  constantly  alluding  to  in 
his  well-known  teaching  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus 
— stole  over  the  hearts  of  many  in  Ephesus,  such 
a  fear  as  came  upon  all  the  Church  in  the  first 
days,  when  Ananias  and  his  wife  were  struck 
dead  on  account  of  their  rash,  false  dealings  with 
the  unseen  Power  that  dwelt  in  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  18.  And  many  that  believed  came,  and 
confessed,  and  showed  tiiieir  deeds.  The  *  fear ' 
of  the  Unseen  came  not  only  upon  the  superstitious 
idolaters  of  Ephesus,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  above  related,  upon  the  Church. 
It  was  a  saddening^  confession,  however,  for  the 
inspired  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  to  put  down.  But 
such  a  statement  pleads  with  straBge  power  for  the 
truth  of  the  whole  story.  St.  Luke,  or  whoever 
wrote  the  history  of  the  first  days,  never  hesitates 
to  chronicle  the  Church's  shame  as  well  as  the 
Church's  glory.  It  was  indeed  a  humiliating 
confession,  which  told  how  many  of  Paul's 
converts  at  Ephesus,  men  and  women  who 
apparently  had  devoted  their  lives  to  Paul's 
Master,  who  had  accepted  with  the  lips,  at 
least,  the  doctrine  of  the  precious  blood,  had  all 
the  time  been  living  lives  and  committing  deeds 
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utterly  at  variance  with  the  pare  and  holy  religion 
they  professed. 

Ver.  19.  Many  of  them  also  which  naed  coriom 
arte.  This  specifies  the  practices  of  some  of  these 
professing  believers,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions of  faith.  Many  of  these  nominal  Christians, 
fome  no  doubt  by  way  of  trade  and  commerce,  others 
because  they  shrank  from  giving  up  their  old  belief 
in  incantation,  love  philtres,  and  other  dark  and 
superstitious  arts,  still  while  worshipping  in  the 
assembly  of  believers  in  Jesus,  while  repeating  the 
solemn  Christian  formulas,  while  listening  with 
apparent  attention  to  the  words  of  a  Paul,  no  doubt 
while  partaking  in  the  most  solemn  Christian  rites, 
— many,  we  rc^,  still  were  using  curious,  that  is, 
unclean,  superstitious  rites,  such  as  were  common 
in  Ephesus. 

Brought  their  hooka  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all  men.  These  books  were,  no 
doubt,  parchment  or  papyrus  volumes,  filled  with 
these  partly  Jewish,  partly  heathenish  incanta- 
tions, recipes  for  love  philtres,  formulas  more  or 
less  ancient  to  be  used  in  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
and  the  like.  Ephesus,  we  know,  swarmed  with 
magicians  and  astrologers ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  city,  whither  resorted  so  many 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Diana,  consisted  in  these 
works  and  formularies  of  incantation.  The  famous 
'E^iriA  yfafAfAttrm^  '  Ephesian  letters  *  or  spells,  to 
which  allusion  is  frequently  made  by  heathen 
writers,  no  doubt  formed  part  of  this  unholy 
property  which  these  Christians,  at  last  awakened 
to  tne  knowledge  of  their  own  inconsistent  lives, 
burned  in  this  public  fashion  'before  all  men.* 
These  *  Ephesian  letters  *  were  small  slips  of 
parchment  in  silk  bags,  on  which  were  written 
strange  cabalistic  words  and  sentences,  mysterious 
and  often  apparently  meaningless.  These,  men 
and  women  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  on 
their  persons  as  charms  or  amulets  to  shield 
them  from  danger  and  from  harm,  or  to  procure 
them  good  fortune  in  their  undertakings.  We 
read  how  Croesus,  when  on  his  funeral  pile, 
repeated  these  *  Ephesian  spells.*  Again  we  are 
told,  how  once  in  the  Olympian  games  an  Ephesian 
wrestler  struggled  successiully  with  his  opponent 
from  Miletus,  because  he  had  wound  round  his 
ankle  some  of  these  '  Ephesian  charms,'  but  that 
being  deprived  of  them  he  was  twice  overthrown 
(Eustathius,  quoted  bv  Gloag). 

And  they  coonted  the  price  of  them,  and 
found  it  fifty  thonaand  pieces  of  Diver.  If  these 
pieces  of  silver  referred  to  were  Jewish  money 
(shekel),  the  sum  would  be  enormous,  about 
;f  7000,  which  would  represent  a  much  larger  sum 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  present  purchas- 
ing power  of  money.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
probable  that  in  an  Asiatic,  or  rather  Grecian, 
city  under  Roman  rule,  the  Roman  denarius  or 
Attic  drachma  was  the  piece  of  silver  alluded  to. 
The  amount  would  then  be  roughly  about  £i%oo^ 
this,  of  course,  representing  a  much  larger  sum 
considering  the  diminished  value  of  money  in  our 
day.  This  great  amount  must  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  that  the  books  in  question  were, 
no  doubt,  of  exceeding  rarity,  and  possessed  a 
peculiar  value  of  their  own  from  tne  precious 
secrets  they  were  supposed  to  contain. 

Ver.  20.  So  migntily  grew  the  word  of  Ood 
and  prevailed.  Somewhere  about  this  time  Paul 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  when  he  penned  the 


words,  '  For  a  great  door  and  eflfectoal  is  opeacc 
onto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries  *  (i  Os. 
xvi  9),  the  apostle  was  allndii^  to  the  events  n 
Ephesus  just  related ,  and  which  led  to  the  state  (i 
things  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts '  summarised  bf 
'  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed.* 

Ver.  21.  After  these  thingi  ware  eadei 
'  These  things  were  ended  '  probably  refer  to  tk 
completion  of  the  'work  of  laying  the  foonditiai- 
stories  of  churches  in  Kphesns  and  the  neigfabnoiiif 
Asian  cities  ;  the  public  mission  woiic,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Asiaa  district  for  this  time  was  complete. 
Some  two  years  and  three  months  had  been  spal 
by  Paul  and  his  companions  in  this  work.  Ibe 
little  society  of  missionaries  was  now  broka  sp. 
Two  of  them,  we  find  firom  the  next  verse,  were 
despatched  by  Paul  before  him  into  Enrope. 
He  himself  intended,  with  a  diminished  sti^  to 
stay  a  little  longer  in  the  centre  of  his  past  sceoe 
of  labours.  His  own  prolonged  stay  seems  to 
have  been  sugj^ted  by  the  events  which  have 
been  related  as  just  having  taken  place  at  Epbeses. 
A  new  opening,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  have 
presented  itself  among  the  Heathen  popolatioD, 
and  there  was  also  a  ^;rave  necessity  tor  consoli- 
dating and  strengthening  his  work  among  many 
oi  the  profbssing  believers  (see  vers.  18,  19). 

Faol  purposed  in  the  spirit.  Too  modi 
emphasis  must  not  be  laid  on  this  expression,  li 
does  not  signify  a  direct  intimation  of  the  Spirit 
through  a  vision  or  by  a  voice.  It  was  probably, 
however,  owing  to  a  secret  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
that  he  formed  the  purpose  of  this  loi^  and 
hazardous  journey. 

When  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.     In  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  had  been  planted  those  well-loved  churches 
of   his,    at    Philippi,   Thessalonica,    Berea,   and 
Corinth.     He  had  a  twofold  object  in  purposing 
to  visit  these  congregations.     The  first  was  to  stir 
up  their  iaith,  and  correct  and  set  in  order  any 
disorders  which  might  be  disturbing  their  progress 
and  development,  such  as  we  know  were  at  that 
time  distracting  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
The  second  was  to  bring  to  a  close  the  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.     Paul  evidently 
hoped  much  from  this  generous  coming  forwaid  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile  churches  to  the  help  of 
their    distressed   Jewish    Christian    brethren    at 
Jerusalem.      He  felt  that  such  an  unsought-for 
gift  would  do  much  to  move  the  stubborn  hearts 
of  the  jealous  and  exclusive  party  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who  still  grudged  with  a  fierce 
jealousy    any    concession    which    admitted    the 
Gentiles    to  a  share  in  the  kingdom    of  God. 
This  was  the  reason  of  Paulas  deep  anxiety  on  this 
subject.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  relief 
fund,  which  had  been  in  the  course  of  collection 
for  some  time,  and  which  Paul  gathered  up  on 
this  journey,  and  then  carried  to  Jerusalem,  was 
the  first  of  the  many  acts  of  love  and  charity  since 
shown  by  strangers  to  strangers  for  the  love  of 
Christ.    This  example  of  Paul  has  been  followed  in 
many  an  instance  in  the  long  story  of  Christianity. 
Similar  acts  of  apparently  uncalled-for  generosity, 
which   loves    to    be    independent    of   race    and 
nationality,   shine  bright  among  the   evil  selfish 
deeds  of  our  own  time. 

After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Home. 
This  had  been  evidently  a  long  and  cherished  plan 
of  Paul's.     He  alludes  to  it  very  dbtinctly  in  the 
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Roman  epistle,  i.  13  :  'I  would  not  have  yoa 
ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes  I  purposed  to 
come  unto  you  *  (see,  too,  in  the  same  epistle,  xx. 
23,  24,  and  28).  He  must  have  heard  much  of  that 
little  faithful  congregation  in  Rome,  gathered 
together,  we  have  reason  to  think,  in  those  very 
early  days  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Church's  first  Pentecost,  in  the  Suburra,  the  poor, 
remote  quarter  where  the  Jews  of  Rome  mostly 
dwelt.  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  Paul's  dearest 
friends,  had  been,  before  they  came  under  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  members 
of  that  primitive  Roman  congr^ation,  and  from 
them  he  had  heard,  no  doubt,  many  times  of  the 
burning  faith  and  devotion  of  the  poor  despised 
brotherhood  gathered  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  palaces  of  imperial  Rome. 

Paul  longed  to  visit  them,  and  to  endue  them 
with  some  of  his  ovm  ardent  aspirations  and 
high  thoughts  of  work  for  the  Master.  The 
long  -  cherished  desire  of  years  was  at  length 
to  be  accomplished ;  and  the  journey,  as  he 
planned  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  place  visited,  was 
carried  out,  and  at  length  the  apostle  finds  his 
ardent  wish  gratified,  and  sees  Rome  with  his 
own  eyes.  When  at  Ephesus,  after  his  successful 
work,  he  made  his  plans,  Paul  little  thought  how, 
through  weariness  and  painfulness,  he  would  at 
length  reach  the  Rome  of  his  dreams,  but  as  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains  ! 

Ver.  22.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of 
them  that  miniatered  onto  him,  Timothens  and 
Erastiu.  It  was  at  Ephesus,  and  about  this  time, 
that  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. From  a  passage  in  that  epistle,  we  learn 
some  of  the  reasons  why  one  of  these  two  friends 
of  Paul  was  sent  over  into  Europe  before  his 
master.  Of  Timothy's  special  mission  in  Mace- 
donia we  know  nothing,  but  from  i  Cor.  iv.  17-19 
we  learn  that  this  trusted  companion  of  the 
Gentile  apostle  was  directed  to  pass  on  to  Corinth, 
to  prepare  the  church  there  for  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  apostle  (ver.  19).  Erastus  was  most 
likely  the  same  as  the  person  alluded  to  in  Rom. 
xvi.  23  as  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth,  and  was 
not  improbably  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
Timothy  on  this  difficult  and  delicate  mission 
with  which  he  was  charged,  on  the  supposition 
that  his  rank  and  station  among  the  citizens  would 
be  a  support  to  Timothy,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
Paul's  stem,  grave  message  to  his  well- loved 
church. 

But  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  season. 
For  the  reason  of  this  prolonged  stay  of  Paul's, 
see  note  on  ver.  21.  He  appears  to  have  gone  on 
with  his  work  for  several  months  after  the  effect 
produced  by  the  failure  of  the  pretended  exorcist 
family  of  Sceva  the  priest  and  the  subsequent 
burning  of  the  precious  works  on  magic,  until  the 
uproar  excited  by  the  panic-stricken  artificers  who 
lived  on  the  pilgrims  to  the  great  Diana  shrine. 
This  tumult  evidently  cut  ^ort  this  renewed 
period  of  Paul's  activity,  and  he  seems  to  have 
left  Ephesus  and  his  work  there  with  some  preci- 
pitancy. It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  state 
officials  privately  desired  him  to  leave  a  city  where 
his  presence  in  their  opinion  was  provocative  of 
disorders. 

Ver.  23.  No  small  stir  abont  that  way.  '  The 
way '  seems  to  have  been  a  term  in  the  Christian 
phraseology  of  the  first  days  used  familiarly  as  a 
term  signifying  the  disciples  of  Christ  (see  chap.  ix. 


2,  xix.  9,  xxii.  4,  xxiv.  1 4 and  22).  Plumptre  suggests 
with  great  force  that  this  '  name '  for  the  disciples 
or  their  religion  originated  in  the  words  in  which 
Christ  had  claimed  to  be  Himself  the  *fVay,*  as 
well  as  the  *  Truth '  and  the  *  Life,*  or  in  His 
language  as  to  the  '  strait  way '  that  led  to  eternal 
life ;  or  perhaps  again  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xl. 

3,  cited  by  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  3,  as 
to  preparing  the  *tvay*  of  the  Lord.  Prior  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  term  *  Christian,'  it 
served  as  a  convenient  mutual  designation  by 
which  the  disciples  could  describe  themselves, 
and  which  might  be  used  by  others  who  wished 
to  speak  respectfully  of  the  *  brotherhood.*  Many 
evidently  preferred  it  to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
the  'Nazarenes.* 

Ver.  24.  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius, 
a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana.  The  temple  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  the 
glory  of  Ephesus,  was  built  of  white  marble  on  an 
eminence  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  was 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  sun,  it  was  said,  in  its  course 
saw  nothing  more  ma^ificent  than  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  There  were  three  temples 
built  in  succession  on  the  spot  to  the  goddess.  Of 
the  earliest,  which  was  erected  in  the  days  of  the 
Athenian  colonists,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
The  second  temple  was  erected  previous  to  the 
Macedonian  reign,  and  its  adornment  was  shared 
in  by  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  was  among  those  who  contributed.  The 
work  was  b^^n  before  the  Persian  war,  and  was 
slowly  continued  even  through  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  its  dedication  was  celebrated  by  a  poet 
contemporary  with  Euripides.  On  the  night  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  bom,  a  fanatic  named  Herostratus  set  the 
buildings  on  fire  and  the  temple  was  destroyed. 
It  rose,  however,  again  speedily  from  its  ashes,  and 
was  adorned  with  nk9re  sumptuous  magnificence 
than  before.  History  tells  us  how  the  ladies  of 
Ephesus  gave  their  jewellery  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  work.  The  citizens  were  never  tired 
of  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  their 
temple.  So  late  as  the  second  century,  a  long 
colonnade  was  built  which  united  the  fane  with 
the  city.  When  the  Goths  sacked  Ephesus  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Diana  temple  was  robbed 
of  its  treasures  and  defaced.  It  was  never 
restored ;  and  as  Paganism  gradually,  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  sank  into  disrepute 
and  oblivion,  the  famous  temple  of  Ephesus 
remained  a  deserted  ruin — serving,  however,  as  a 
quarry  whence  precious  stones  and  marbles  were 
hewn  out  for  the  decoration  of  cathedrals  and 
churches  where  the  God  whom  Paul  the  wandering 
tentmaker  had  originally  preached  in  Ephesus 
was  alone  worshipped.  Its  stately  remains  are 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Italian  churches, 
but  more  especially  in  the  desecrated  mosque  of 
.Stamboul,  once  Justinian's  proud  cathedral  of  St. 
Sophia,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  East. 

The  temple  at  Ephesus  dedicated  to  Artemis 
(Diana)  was  of  vast  size  and  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions, 425  feet  in  length  and  220  feet  in  breadth. 
It  was  supported  by  columns  sixty  feet  high. 
There  were  127  of  these  pillars,  each  of  them,  we 
are  told,  the  gift  of  a  king ;  the  folding-doors  were 
of  cjrpress  wood  ;  the  part  which  was  not  open  to 
the  sky  was  roofed  over  with  cedar ;  the  staircase 
was  formed  ol  the  wood  of  one  single  vine  from  the 
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(Artemis)  of  the  Ephcsians.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  one  of  these  ten  was  selected  as 
president,  but  that  the  total  expenses  incurred 
were  shared  among  the  ten.  We  read,  not  many 
years  after  this  uproar  in  the  Ephesian  theatre,  of 
another  AsiarcA,  *  Philip,*  being  asked  at  Smyrna 
to  let  loose  a  lion  on  Polycarp,  and  declining  to 
do  so. 

Which  were  his  friends.  It  has  been  often 
observed  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  anxious, 
toilsome  life,  how  singularly  courteous,  even 
friendly  to  lum  were  so  many  of  those  in  high 
official  position  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact ;  for  instance,  the  great  Roman  officials 
in  Cyprus  and  in  Achaia,  Sergius  Paulus  and 
Gallio,  Felix  and  Festus  in  Csesarea,  these  chiefs 
of  Asia ;  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  Paul  in 
the  voyage  of  the  27th  chapter.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  among  these  *  Asiarchs '  were  some 
secret  members  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and 
that  these  influenced  their  colleagues.  Paul's 
influence,  we  know,  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  his  Master's  religion  had  already  struck  deep 
root  in  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  Asian 
cities ;  Christian  converts  were  by  no  means  con- 
futed to  the  lower  stratum  of  society. 

Ve^  32.  Some  cried  one  thing  and  aome 
another.  Evidently  this  is  a  '  memory '  of  some 
one  who'  was  present.  A  vast  concourse  of  people 
had  been  gatnercd  together,  all  moved  by  some 
vague  sense  of  injury,  but  all  uncertain  what 
the  injury  was,  or  what  they  really  desired 
to  bring  about.  The  trade  of  their  city  was 
sufiering,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
the  national  goddess  was  Killing  off,  and  tliese 
pestilent  foreign  Jews  in  some  way  or  other  were 
the  cause.  The  meeting  was  turbulent  and  the 
speeches  pointless  and  angry.  There  seemed  a 
high  probability  of  the  assembly  resulting  in  a 
general  riot.  Now  this,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
have  worked  grave  injury  to  the  city  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powerful  rulers  m  Rome. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  drew  Alexander  out  of  the 
multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.  The 
abrupt  way  in  which  this  man  is  introduced  into 
the  narrative  by  the  writer,  seems  to  indicate  that 
'Alexander '  was  no  unknown  name  to  the  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  There  was  no 
need  to  enter  into  any  details.  The  readers 
contemporary  with  the  writer  of  the  'Acts*  all 
evidently  knew  *  Alexander  *  the  Jew  who  would 
have  spoken  on  the  day  of  the  Ephesian  meeting 
when  Demetrius  stirred  men  up  against  Paul  and 
the  Christians. 

If  we  identify  him  with  that  'Alexander  the 
coppersmith '  whose  bitter  and  relentless  hostility 
to  Paul  won  him  that  solitary  notice  in  the  la^t 
epistle  of  the  apostle  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  then  the 
abrupt  mention  here  of  '  Alexander  *  is  explained, 
— a/t  would  at  once  recognise  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  Gentile  apostle,  who  subsequently  acquired  so 
painful  a  notoriety  among  the  Christians. 

The  Jews  on  this  occasion,  well  aware  of  the 
dislike  and  mistrust  with  which  they  were 
generally  regarded  bv  the  Gentile  populations 
among  whom  they  awelt,  fearful  lest  they — as 
was  only  too  probable — should  be  confounded 
with  Paul  and  his  disciples,  put  forward  one  of 
their  people  to  explain  to  the  Ephesians  that  the 
Jews,  far  from  being  inculpated  with  Paul  and  his 
school,  hated  these  men  with  a  hatred  equal  to  or 
even  greater  than  theirs.     If,  as  we  suppose,  this 


man  was  identical  with  Alexander  the  coppgi- 
smith,  his  trade  might  have  led  him  into  cam 
relations  with  J>einetriiis  and  his  fellow-craltsiBa 
who  also  worked  in  metal. 

Ver.  34.  Bat  when  they  knew  that  he  vai  a 
Jew.  The  old  Gentile  hate  of  the  Jews  at  owx 
flames  out.  His  features,  his  foreign  acccDt  pro- 
bably, and  his  dress  told  of  his  nationality,  aod 
the  crowd  refused  to  hear  him,  no  doobt  coDUxDi' 
ing  him  with  the  firiends  of  Paul. 

All  with  one  woioe  abont  the  space  of  tvo 
houra  eried  out.  Great  is  Biajia  of  the  ^beBia 
This  strange  repetition  was  no  mere  toinnltBOS 
cry ;  nor  was  it  only  an  expression  of  fervid  lujaltr 
to  the  goddess,  whose  shnne  they  thought  nadc 
Ephesus  rich  and  pros|ierous  ;  but  it  was  so  dooU 
an  act  of  worship.  Compare  a  similar  procedait 
on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the  dajs 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  w^ho  '  from  mom  eveo  Bntil 
noon  cried,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us!*  (<  Kings 
xviii.  26),  and  see  Matt.  vi.  7.  The  custom  of  tbe 
Mohammedans  and  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  ia 
India  to  this  day  is  well  known,  and  they  ofteo 
for  entire  dajrs  practise  these  vain  senseless  repeti- 
tions. 

Ver.  35.  And  when  the  town-derk  lad  sp- 
peaaed  the  people.     This  official  was  a  perscoafe 
of  great  unpoitance  in   these  free  Greek  ciiiei 
He  was  a  magistrate  who^e  functions  in  some  re- 
spects corresponded  to  those  fulfilled  by  the  recorder 
of  modem  times  in  England.    His  inunediate  duty 
consisted  in  the  guardianship  and  tabulation  of  the 
state  paper  and  archives  of  the  city,  and  in  drawii^ 
up  the  public  records,  and  in  sending  them  oat  to 
the  public  civic  assemblies.      This  officer  also  was 
authorised  to  preside  over  public  gatherings  of  the 
citizens.    We  find  the  name  y^mftftrnTtis  (recorder) 
engraved  on  marbles  set  up  as  memorials  of  some 
public  ceiemony.    It  seems  probable  that  this  o6ice 
was  a  permanent  one,  unlike  that  of  the  Astarcii, 
which  merely  lasted  a  year.     This  would  account 
for  the  '  town-clerk  *  addressing  and  dismissii^  the 
people.     His  influence  was  no  doubt  greater  than 
even  the  presiding  Asiarch  of  the  year.     There  is 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  efTect  of  his  words 
on  the  people  and  that  of  '  Alexander  the  Jew.' 
The  people  evidently  listened  with  all  attention  to 
the  hanmgue  of  the  '  town-clerk,'  and  seemed  at 
once  to  have  dispersed  at  his  request. 

The  city  of  EphesuB  is  a  wonhipper  of  the 
great  goddeas  Diana.  The  Greek  word  rendered 
'  worshipper '  is  a  remarkable  one  (»u»jcf^).  Its 
literal  meaning  is  'temple-sweeper'  (Lat.  cdi- 
tuu^).  It  answers  to  the  Christian  'Sacristan,' 
originally  a  title  of  one  employed  in  the  lowest 
cflices  connected  with  a  temple.  Its  connection 
with  the  divinity  supposed  to  dwell  within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  the  fane,  invested  the  appcllatioo 
with  an  unearthly  dignity ;  and  the  proudest  dtics 
became  eager  to  appropriate  a  title  which  seemed 
to  connect  them  in  a  peadiarly  close  relation  with 
the  deity  of  whose  earthly  house  they  were  the 
recognised  guardians.  So  in  the  case  of  great  and 
magnificent  Ephesus,  the  city's  proudest  title  to 
honour  was  its  loving  care  for  the  worship  of  the 
great  Artemis  (Diana).  It  assumed  the  title 
vitMoftt  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  by 
'worshipper,'  and  we  And  it  constantly  on  the 
city  coins.  This  singular  title  was  assumed  not 
unfrequently  by  individuals  who  claimed  to  have 
rendered  special  services  to  the  goddess  or  her 
temple.     So,  for  instance,  the  Roman  Emperors 
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Hadrian,  Elagabalus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  each 
styled  himself  the  tuvkoros  of  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. The  better  MSS.  omit  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  'goddess,'  the  'great  Artemis'  of  Ephesus 
being  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  prefix  of 
goddess.  We  find  some  Ephesian  inscriptions  in 
which  she  is  described  as  '  the  greatest,'  *  the 
most  high.' 

The  appeal  of  the  *  town-clerk '  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  preserve  order  would  at  once  conciliate 
every  Ephesian  heart  by  this  ready  and  graceful 
allusion  to  the  well-known  fiivourite  appellation  of 
the  city.  It  was  as  though  he  said,  '  My  fellow- 
citizens,  why  imperil  your  cherished  privileges  and 
affront  Rome  by  an  unseemly  uproar  about  a  ques- 
tion which  after  all  no  sensible  man  could  ever 
entertain;  for,  does  not  all  the  civilised  world  know 
how  loyal  Ephesus  is  to  her  great  protecting 
goddess  ?  These  strange  men — these  poor,  shabby, 
homeless  Jews — can  never  shake  our  allegiance  to 
and  the  world's  belief  in  that  mighty  Artemis 
theret  no  doubt  pointing  to  the  proud  and  stately 
temple  in  full  view  of  the  crowded  audience. 

Of  the  image  which  fell  down  fh>m  Jupiter. 
IJke  many  other  venerated  idols  of  the  old  Pagan 
world,  the  strange  and  hideous  statue  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  skies.  In  like  manner  tradition  ascribed 
a  heavenly  origin  to  the  Diana  of  Tauris,  the 
Minerva  (Athene),  Polias  of  Athens,  the  Ceres  of 
Sicily,  the  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  and  the  Venus  of 
Paphos ;  to  these  we  may  add  the  Palladium  of 
Troy  and  the  Ancile  at  Rome.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  of  them  may  have  been  meteoric 
stones,  possibly  employed  by  the  sculptor  in 
ancient  times,  when  he  was  shaping  the  idol. 

Ver.  36.  Ye  ought  to  be  quiet.  The  *  town- 
clerk  '  seems  to  be  throughout  his  harangue  in- 
tensely anxious  that  his  city  should  not  through 
any  riotous  behaviour  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Rome. 

Ver.  37.  Neither  robbeiB  of  churches.  This 
rendering  is  liable  to  mislead  the  modem  reader. 
In  the  time  when  the  English  Version  was  made, 
it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  style  a  heathen 
temple  a  '  church '  or  a  '  chapeL' 

Kor  yet  bUuiphemerB  of  your  goddesB.  Deeds 
of  violence  belonged  to  an  age  long  subsequent  to 
the  apostles.  To  undermine  the  Pagan  religions, 
they  adopted  other  means  than  pillage  or  destruc- 
tion. St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
Hill  of  Ares  (Mars)  was  an  instance  o{ his  treat- 
ment of  the  ancient  superstition.  He  hurt  no 
ancient  prejudices,  no  time-honoured  customs,  by 
rude  invective.  He  was  no  blasphemer  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but  led  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  gentle  but  far  more 
effective  means.  We  can  imagine  the  painful 
surprise  with  which  St  Paul  would  read  the  coarse 
language  and  the  bitter,  angry  eloquence  of  one 
like  Tertullian.  St.  Paul  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers no  doubt  owed  not  a  little  of  their  wonder- 
ful influence  over  men's  hearts  to  their  winning 


and  graceful  courtesy,  to  their  chivalrous  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others.  Paul's  Master, 
on  whom  the  great  di^iple  modelled  his  wa]rs  of 
life,  was  ever  gentle  to  those  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  truth.  His  fiery  wrath  was  especially  reserved 
for  those  who  knew  their  Lords  will  and  only 
pretended  to  do  it 

Ver.  38.  If  Demetrius  and  .  .  .  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  law  is  open.  It  was  clear 
that  these  men  with  whom  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow-craftsmen  were  so  incensed  had  committed 
no  crime  of  which  public  cognisance  would  be 
taken.  If  some  trade  law,  some  civic  regulation, 
had  been  infringed,  let  Demetrius  and  the  others 
proceed  against  Paul  and  his  friends.  Demetrius 
would  be  sure  of  all  sympathy  and  even  favour  in 
such  a  trial  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
was  involved.  *  The  law  is  open  ;  *  literally,  *  court 
days  are  now  going  on.'  Ephesus  was  what  we 
should  now  term  an  assize  town,  and  the  Roman 
officials  held  courts  at  intervals  in  all  these.  It 
was  also  an  urbs  libera,  and  had  its  local  courts 
and  magistrates.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
words  of  the  town-clerk  signified,  '  At  this  instant 
the  proconsul  is  on  circuit,  and  is  just  now  at 
Ephesus.' 

There  are  deputies.  Literally,  '  there  are  pro- 
consuls.' In  the  time  of  Paul,  'Asia'  being  a 
senatorial  province,  was  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  term  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
plural  (•  proconsuls  *),  while  only  one  of  these  offi- 
cials held  office  in  the  senatorial  province.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  term  mdudes  the  pro- 
consul and  his  assessors.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  general  sense, 
as  we  should  say,  '  The  province  of  Asia,  with  its 
capital  Ephesus,  is  covemed  bv  proconsuls.' 

Jjet  them  implead  one  another.  This  is  a  legal 
technical  phrase  in  the  original  Greek,  as  in  me 
English. 

Ver.  39.  It  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful 
assembly.  The  crowd  of  citizens  he  was  then 
addressing  was  simply  a  popular  gathering; 
their  decisions  could  have  no  weight  Such  a 
meeting  would  only  tend  to  damage  the  city  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  government  The  'lawful 
assembly '  {XttKXn^ia)  was  one  formally  summoned. 
A  free  city  like  Ephesus  had  the  right  to  call 
such  a  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
beration. 

Ver.  40.  For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  called 
in  question  for  this  day's  uproar.  Men  of  the 
rank  of  the  '  town-clerk '  of  Ephesus  well  knew 
how  probable  it  was  that  a  tumultuous  meeting 
which  endangered  the  public  peace  would  be  in- 
quired into  by  the  Roman  officials;  The  prized 
liberties  of  their  city  might  in  consequence  have 
been  forfeited.  There  was  a  Roman  law  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  raise  a  riot.  '  Qui 
coetum  ct  concursum  fecerit  capitate  sit  *  (Seneca, 
Contrav,  iii.  8).  '  Qui  coetum  et  concursum  fecerit 
capite  puniatur  Sulpicius  Victor'  (Instit,  orat., 
quoted  oy  Gloag). 
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Chapter  XX. 

Paul  revisits  Macedonia  and  Greece — He  returns  to  t/te  Holy  Land  by  way 
Troas  and  Miletus — At  Miletus  lu  cuidr esses  tlie  Elders  of  Ephcsus, 

1  A  ND  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  caHed  unto  him  "  the  «vev^ 
-l\     disciples,  and  *  embraced  them^  and  ^  departed  for  to  go  ^^^ 

2  into  ^  Macedonia.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  ^^' 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  '^^^ 

3  And  there  *  abode  three  months :  and  -^  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  '^" 
for  him,*  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into  ^  Syria,  he  purp)osed  to  ^^^ 

4  return  through  ''Macedonia.  And  there  accompanied  him  Jj^** 
into*  *  Asia  Sopater*  of  '  Berea  ;  and  of  the  *  Thessalonians,  *sSa 
'  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  ;  and  '  Gaius  of  **Derbe,  and  *Timo-  '  J^*^ 

5  theus;*    and  of  *Asia,  ^'Tychicus  and  ^Trophimus.       These /^ai^ 

6  going  before  tarried  for  ^us  at ''Troas.  And  we  sailed  away^Sech. 
from  '  Philippi  after  'the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  ZvL^yi 
unto  them  to  ''  Troas  in  five  days ;  where  we  abode  seven  days,    a  r^i 

7  And  upon  "the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  *the  disciples* /ch/xxi. 
came  together  to  "break  bread,  Paul  ""preached  unto   them,  ^s«di. 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow  ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  ^-SeecLx 

8  midnight.     And  there  were  many  '  lights  in -'' the  upper  cham-     «>• 

9  ber,  where  they'  were  gathered  together.     And  there  sat  in  a  •'SS'" 

window  a  certain  young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  •'^*^^"- 
into  a  deep  sleep:  and  as  Paul  was  long  "'preaching,  he  sunk  ^^"^ 
down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from  the  third  ''loft,*  and  was  ^^^^ 

10  taken  up  dead.     And  Paul  went  down,  and  *  fell  on  him,  and,  •*'j[|ij!*^ 
embracing  him^  said,  Trouble  not  yourselves  ;  ^  for  his  life  is  in 

1 1  him.     When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had  ^  broken 


bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day,  ^^^ 


Afat.  xxw. 
etc.     So 
Jo  JcviiL 
Rev.  iv.  5 
viii   10. 
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12  SO  he  departed.     And  they  brought  the  young  man  'alive,  and  ''l9'(^') 
were  not  a  little  comforted.  ^^i  Jt^* 

1 3  And  we  went  before  to  ship,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  there  c  S^^'u 
intending  to  take  in  *®  Paul :  for  so  had  he  appointed,  minding  dVix.  7. 

14  himself  to  go  afoot"     And  when  he  met  with  us  at  Assos,  we 

*  The  older  authorities^  before  the  words  *  embraced  them,'  inset t  *  having 
exhorted  them.* 

*  literally  y^z.  conspiracy  being  laid  against  him  by  the  Jews  as  he  was  about,  V/r. 

*  more  accurately^  *as  far  as  Asia ;'  some  very  ancient  authorities  omit  these 
lijords  altogether 

*  The  older  authorities,  after  *  Sopater/  read  *  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  ;'  render^ 
'  Sopater  of  Berea,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus.*  *  or  *  Timothy.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  the  disciples,*  and  insert  *we  ;*  render 
then,  *  when  we  gathered  together.* 

'  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  *  they,*  read '  we  ;*  render,  *  where  we 
were  gathered  together.* 

»  better  rendered,  *  from  the  third  storey.*         •  more  accurately,  *  the  youth.' 
*•  literally,  ♦  to  take  up.'  "  better^  *  to  go  by  land.^ 
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15  took  him  in,"  and  came  to  Mitylene.  And  we  sailed  thence,  'ij'-'^vs 
and  came  the  next  day  over  against  Chios ;  and  the  next  day  y^^J.;***  j^- 
wc  arrived  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  ; "  and  '  the    » J^»™-  »v-  «> 

16  next  day  we  came  to  -^  Miletus.     For  Paul  had  determined  to  ^Secchxvm. 

19- 

sail  by**  ^Ephesus,  because  he  would  not  spend  the  time  in  *^^;.*]^ 
Asia :  for  he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  *  to  be  at  Jeru-    f  p-  ^^'  "*^- 

17  salem  'the  day  of  Pentecost.     And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  '^C(!l!xvi\^8! 

18  Ephesus,  and  called  *  the  elders  of  the  church.  And  when  they  6^with*u"* 
were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them,  *sS"ih!"i.'^" 

Ye  know,  'from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  '^r.?^i 

19  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons.  Serving  the  /  ch.'^wh.*  i Ji 
Lord  '"  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  "  tears,  and  ,«E5i!*ii\ 
temptations,  which  befell  me  *by  the  lying  in  wait"  of  the  "chTix^*,. 

20  Jews:  And\\o\^  ^  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  uuto  ''Jen*3u.4'^* 
yoUy  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and    h^/x,  38 

21  from  house  to  house,  ^Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  /ch/xviu.  s; 
the  Greeks,  ^repentance  toward  God,  and  ''faith  'toward  our    Lu.*xvi. 28. 

22  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold,  I  go  hound  in  the  spirit  SoLiLxiiv. 
imto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me    iii.'i?. 

2X  there:  Save  that  'the  Holy  Ghost"  witnesseth"  in  every  city,  * Ch.'xxiv.'a4; 

Col.  11.  s 

24  "sayin^j  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.     But  ''none  of    (i*4^"n-5) 

^  '       ^  in  the  Gk. 

these  things  move  me,  neither      count   I   my  life  dear  unto  '^h.  xji.  4, 
myself,*^  so  that  /  might  "^finish  my  course  -''with  joy,*' and    » The*. Hi. 3. 

9m  v^n«  XXI*  33* 

'the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  "of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to    Secch.ix.i6. 

•^ '  •'  '  7'<-n.  XXI.  13. 

25  ^testify  ^  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now  behold,  ^^j®?**''"'' 
*"  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  ''preaching  the  „,si?Lu.Vv^ 

26  kingdom  of  God,**  'shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  ^  I  phii^f  30. 
take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  ^ I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  ^sJihlxiii/ 

27  all  men.     For  ^I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  ^'jlibj^m  .^ 

28  'the  counsel  of  God.  *Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  rt^i.t!V.''^* 
and  to  all  'the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost*'  hath  CD-^diixxvi 
made  you  "'overseers,  'to  feed  the  church  of  God,"  which  he  ACp/ver. 37. 

fCp.  Phil.  i.  25.  </Ch.  xxviii.  31.  e  Vcr.  38.  ^  ySee  Rom.  x.  a.  ^Scc  ch  xviii.6. 

h  Ver.  30  ((Jk  ).    Cp.  Jer.  xxvi.  a.  1  Lu.  vii.  30 ;  ch.  xiii.  36.    Soch.  ii.  23 ;  Eph.  i.  11. 

X'Scc  Lu.  xvii.  3.     SoiTim.  iv  irt.     ^  /  x  Pet.  v.  a.  3.^    Sojer.iii.  15;  Lu.  xii.  ^2  ;  Jo.  xxi.  15-1;  ;  Eph.  iv.  11. 

See  I  Cor.  x.  3a.  m  Phil.  i.  i ;  i  Tim.  iii.  a  ;  Tit.  i.  7 ;  x  Pet.  ii.  25  in  the  Gk.    So  i  Pet.  v  2.    Cp.  vcr.  17. 

'*  better^  *  we  took  him  up.' 

*'  Maiiy^  but  not  all  the  old  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium.* 

^*  better^  *  past  Ephesus.' 

^^  The  older  authorities  omit  the  word  *  many '  be/ore  *  tears.' 

^"  literally,  *by  the  plots  {or  conspiracies)  of  the  Jews.'      *'  or  *  Holy  Spirit.' 

^^  The  older  authorities  insert  after  *  witnesseth '  the  words  *  to  me.' 

'®  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  reading  of  the  more  ancient  authorities 
here,  according  to  which  the  rendering  of  this  passage  would  be,  *  but  I  esteem 
my  life  of  no  account,  as  if  it  were  precious  to  myself.' 

*®  The  words  *  with  joy '  are  omitted  by  the  majority  of  the  oldest  authorities. 

'*  The  majority  of  the  oldest  authorities,  after  *  the  kingdom,'  omit  the  words 
'  of  God.' 

2^  The  evidence  of  the  oldest  authorities  is  nearly  equally  balanced  between 
*  church  of  God '  and  *  church  of  the  Lord.'    See  notes  on  pages  478-9. 
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29  hath  "  purchased  "  with  his  own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  "gJI^' 
after  my  departing  shall  ^grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  '^^" 

30  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  ^uf  your  own  selves  shall  men  2f> 
arise,  speaking  ''  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  "  '  disciples  after    f^' 

31  them.  Therefore  'watch,  and  remember,  that  by  tlu  space  of  JJ^l 
"three  years  I  ceased  not  "to  warn  every  one  "'night  and  day  ^^^^ 

32  "^with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,"  I  -^commend  you  to  God, 'ij'i 
and  to  *  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  **  build  you  up,  \^ 
and  to  give  you   *an  inheritance  among  all   them   which  are '^jmi 

33  sanctified.      '^  I    have    coveted   no   mans    silver,    or    gold,    or '1.7/ 

34  ''apparel.  Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  'these  hands  have  /s^^ 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  -^to  them  that  were  with  »cpic 

35  me.     ^  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  *  so  labouring  v^<. 
ye  ought  to  'support**  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words    »»•> 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than    »8- 
to  receive.  «3- 

36  And  when   he   had   thus   spoken,   he  *  kneeled   down,   and    ^?:\ 

37  prayed  with  them  all.     And  '  they  all  wept  sore,  and  **  fell  on    Jjj^ 

38  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him.  Sorrowing,  most  of  all  for  the  ^ *"**•, 
words  *  which  he  spake,**  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  ^^^ 
And  they  ''accompanied  him  unto  the  ship.  **^ 

c  Ver    15.     Fo  i  Sam.  xii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  xi,  12 :  »  Cor.  v»i.  a,  xi.  9.  xii.  13,  17 ;  1  Thes.  ii.  5 ;  3  Jq,  7. 
d  *v)  1  Tim.  ii.  9  (Gk.).  e  Sec  ch.  xviii.  3.  y  Ch.  xix.  »2,  29.  ^  So  2  Tbes  i 

f*  Ver.  35.     So  I  bam.  xii.  3 ;  i  Cor.  ix.  11,  la ;  2  Cor.  vii.  2,  xi.  9,  xii.  13.  17  ;  i  llics.  ii-  5  ;  3  Jo.  7.    i>ce  Eph.  iv. 
I  l.u.  i.  54  (Gk.).     So  1  Tlies.  v,  14.     Cp.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  /.-See  ch.  vii.  60.  /  Cp.  a  'lua.  L 

tit  See  Lu.  XV.  20.  M  Ver.  25  o  Sec  ch.  xv.  3. 


*'  bettevy  *  the  disciples.'  **  The  older  authorities  omit  *  brethren.' 

•*  better  reuderedy  *  ye  ought  to  assist  the  weak.' 
*^  better^  *  which  he  had  spoken.' 


>  I 


PauVs  Journey  throtii:;h  Macedonia— He  remains 
at  Corinth  {prolnibly)  three  tnofiths,  and  then 
returns  by  way  of  Fhiiippi  to  Asia,  1-6. 

Ver.  I.  And  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul 
called  nnto  him  the  disciplea,  and  embraced 
them,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  apostle's 
departure  was  caused,  though  it  might  have  been 
hastened  by  the  tumult  which  had  taken  place  on 
account  of  the  supposed  slight  shown  by  St.  Paul 
and  his  friends  to  Artemis  (Diana)  of  the  Kphesians. 
He  had  already  (see  vers.  21,  22  of  precedmg  chap- 
ter) determined  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  here  simply  tell  us  that  he 
waited  until  quiet  was  restored  in  the  city,  and 
then  set  out  on  the  journey  which  he  had  pre- 
viously resolved  to  make.  For  .some  reason  to  us 
unknown,  the  compiler  of  this  history  is  very  brief 
here,  and  passes  over  without  a  word  a  very  im- 
portant period  in  St.  Paul's  life.  We  are  able, 
however,  without  difficulty  to  fill  up  the  gap  left 
in  thp  narrative  of  the  *  Acts '  from  scatteretl 
notices  in  the  epistles,  especially  from  the  .second 
letter  to  the  Connthians. 

From  Ephesus  St.  Paul  .seems  to  have  gone  by 
land  direct  to  Alexandria  Troas  ;  there  he  waittti 
anxiously  (2  Cor.  ii.  12)  for  the  arrival  of  Titu.^, 


whom  he  had  sent  to  Corinth  on  a  mission,  p 
connected  with  the  great  collection  then  \ 
made  by  the  Gentile  churches  for  the  reli^ 
their  sulTering  Hebrew  brethren  in  the  mc 
Church  of  Jcnisalem,  partly  on  accoant  of 
grave  disorders  which  were  then  existing  in 
turbulent  and  powerful  Corinthian  brotherh 
Put  Titus*  coming  was  delayed,  and  the  anx 
apostle  sailed  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  mec 
him,  and  passed  over  from  Troas  to  Macedo 
At  Philippi,  the  old  scene  of  his  labours,  th< 
flourishing  and  devoted  Christian  community 
is  most  probable  (see  Conybeare  and  How 
St,  Paul,  chap.  xvii. )  he  met  at  length  his  tru 
disciple,  and  received  much  comfort  from  the  n 
which  Titus  brought  him  from  Corinth  and 
church. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
written  evidently  from  Philippi.  Charged  5 
this  letter,  Titus  was  sent  back  again  to  Corii 
Freed  from  his  pressing  anxiety  about  the  stat 
his  loved  Corinthian  Church,  St.  Paul  at  c 
resumed  his  missionary  labours,  and  besides  v 
ing  the  cities  on  the  western  side  of  Maced< 
on  the  shores  of  the  i^gean,  journeyed  far  in 
East,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  as  we  rea( 
the  Roman  epistle,  *  fully  preached  the  gospc 
Christ  round  about  unto  Illyricum '  (Rom.  xv. 
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Vcr.  2.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parts,  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation, 
he  came  into  Greece.  That  is,  when  St.  Paul 
had  visited  the  cities  Philippi,  Bcrca,  Thessalonica, 
etc.,  on  the  eastern  or  iEgean  side  of  Northern 
Greece  or  Macedonia,  and  had  preached  his 
Master's  gospel  on  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast, 
roughly  termed  Illyricum,  he  came  into  the 
southern  province,  here  termed  *  Hellas '  (Greece), 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia; 
and  here  he  at  once  sought  out  its  principal  city, 
his  old  home  and  scene  of  former  labours,  the 
great  western  centre  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
days,  Corinth. 

Vcr.  3.  And  there  abode  three  months.  With 
these  few  words  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  refers  to 
this  second  and  shorter  residence  of  the  apostle  in 
his  old  Corinthian  home.  Much  had  happeneil 
in  that  restless,  busy  centre  since  his  first  long  stay, 
when  he  laid  the  foundation  stories  of  the  church 
there.  He  had  been  absent  some  three  years,  and 
in  that  period  in  the  Christian  community  at 
Corinth  had  taken  place,  as  the  church  increased, 
the  disputes  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper ;  the 
heart-burnings  excited  by  party  attachments  to 
one  or  other  of  the  early  Christian  leaders, — him- 
self, Peter,  and  Apollos ;  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  the  immoral  and  impure  lives  lived  by  pro- 
fessing members  of  the  brotherhood.  The  duty  of 
relieving  and  assisting  brothers  and  sisters  un- 
known and  iivinij  in  far  countries,  but  professing 
the  same  faith ;  and  the  general  duty  of  almsgiving, 
and  other  questions  connected  with  doctrine  and 
life  and  ritual,  which  have  in  all  the  Christian  ages 
aijitated  and  often  perplexed  the  Church  of  Christ, 
had  Ixjen  prominently  brought  before  the  Corinthian 
congregations.  And  on  all  these  questions  he  had 
given  them  advice,  exhortation,  and  warning,  by 
messages  despatched  through  true  and  trusty 
friends,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus ;  by  grave  and 
weighty  letters  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  such  as  the  First  and  Second  Corin- 
thian Epistles,  letters  which  have  served  as  hand- 
l)ooks  to  the  practical  Christian  life  for  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  and  now  he  was  come  among 
them  once  more  to  watch  the  result  of  his  work. 
I  during  the  'three  months'  of  his  stay  at  Corinth, 
St.  I'aul  wrote  the  great  epistle  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Galatian  letter  possUtly  was  written, 
too,  at  this  time  ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that 
this  shorter  letter,  in  which  the  main  arguments  of 
the  letter  to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  first  sketched 
out,  was  written  during  the  stay  at  Ephcsus  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year. 

And  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he 
was  about  to  sail  into  Syria.  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  this  plot  formed  against 
St.  Paul  by  his  unhappy  countrymen.  All  through 
his  busy,  anxious  life  their  terrible  and  sleepless 
hostility  dc^ed  his  footsteps.  Their  machinations 
usually  took  the  form  of  intrigue  with  the  local 
authorities  or  with  the  people  of  the  city,  where 
the  apostle  was  working ;  but  at  times  their  intense 
hatred  tor)k  a  more  active  shape,  and  they  made 
use  of  certain  fanatics  of  their  race,  and  attempted 
by  violent  means  to  cut  short  the  detested  career 
of  him  they  persisted  in  looking  upon  as  the  bitterest 
foe  to  the  Jewish  traditions.  See  for  other  mur- 
derous attempts  of  this  kind,  chap.  ix.  23-29,  at 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
again  at  Jerusalem,  chap,  xxiii.  12.  It  was  most 
likely  that  the  Jews  on  this  occasion,  becoming 


aware  of  St.  Paul's  intention  to  sail  from  Cenchrea, 
one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth  (Phoebe,  Rom.  xvi.  ij 
the  bearer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Roman  Church, 
was  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of  this  place,  which 
was  in  fact  a  seaside  suburb  of  populous  Corinth), 
watched  the  harbour  in  order  to  surprise  him  and 
kill  him.  There  were  many  Jews  resident  in  this 
seaside  quarter  of  the  great  city  engaged  in  com- 
merce. It  was  to  this  harbour  that  most  of  the 
ships  sailing  between  Greece  and  Asia  belonged. 
Their  occupation  would  give  them  peculiar  influ- 
ence over  the  captains  and  owners  of  all  trading 
vessels,  and  from  these  they  doubtless  heard 
of  the  apostle's  intentions.  But  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  St.  Paul  determined  to  proceed 
northwards  by  land,  through  Macedonia  by  way  of 
Philippi. 

Ver.  4.  And  there  accompanied  him  into 
Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea;  and  of  the  Theflsalo- 
nians,  Aristarohus  and  Secnndus ;  and  Gains  of 
Derbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and  of  Asia,  Tychicns 
and  Trophimns.  Of  these  companions  of  the 
apostles  three  were  natives  of  Macedonia  and  four 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  older  Mss.  Sopater  is  de- 
scribed as  (the  son)  of  Pyrrhus ;  this  was  possibly 
added  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Sosipater  (the 
same  name  as  Sopater)  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21,  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  further.  The  name,  however,  occurs  in  an 
inscription  still  existing  in  Saloniki  (Thessalonica), 
probably  of  the  date  of  Vespasian,  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  politarchs  of  that  city.  Aristarchus 
had  been  associated  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus 
(chap.  xix.  29).  Secundus  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. Professor  Plumptre  ingeniously  suggests 
that  this  Secundus,  together  with  Tertius  in  Rom. 
xvi.  22,  and  Quartus  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  were  all 
three  sons  of  a  disciple  who  had  adopted  this  plan 
of  naming  his  children. — Gains  of  Derbe.  So 
styled  to  distinguish  him  from  another  companion 
of  St  Paul  with  the  same  name,  who  belonged 
to  Macedonia  (chap.  xix.  29).  Derbe  was  a  small 
city  of  Lycaonia,  m  Asia  Nf  inor,  near  to  Lystra 
(see  chap.  xiv.  6). — Timotheus.  The  well-known 
pupil  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  in  after 
days  the  two  epistles  bearing  his  name  were 
addressed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  two 
here  named  together,  coming  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, were  friends  and  comrades. — Tychi- 
cus.  The  name  which  means  *  fortunate  *  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Latin  *  Felix.*  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Ephcsus.  We  hear  of  him  several  times 
in  early  apostolic  history.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  from 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  to  those  distant 
churches  (see  Col.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22),  and 
he  is  styled  'a  l^eloved  brother  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  Lord.*  In  the  List  epistle  of  his 
brave,  good  life,  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  *he  had 
sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus'  (2  Tim.  iv.  12). 
Tradition  tells  us  he  became  Bishop  of  Chalcedon 
in  Bithynia. — Trophimus.  The  last-named  of  this 
company  of  St.  Paul's  friends,  we  know,  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  this  journey  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  the  occasion  there  of  his  arrest 
(Acts  xxi.  29).  Trophimus,  too,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (chap.  iv.  20), 
*  Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletus  sick.'  Early 
tradition  tells  us  this  friend  and  associate  of  St.  Paul 
had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  suffiered 
martyrdom  under  Nero.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  '  seventy '  belonged  to  an 
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alien  race,  to  which  Trophimus,  from  the  circum- 
stance  related  in  chap.  xxi.  27-30,  certainly  appears 
to  have  lielongcd.  It  has  been  asked  why  these 
M:ven  companions  of  the  apostle  are  so  carefully 
enumerated  in  this  case.  The  supposition  that  they 
acted  as  a  bodyguard  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  they 
were  seven  in  number,  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  deacons  (chap.  vi.  3-5),  must  be 
dismissed  as  purely  fanciful.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  messengers  of  their  several  churches  de- 
puted to  carry  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile 
congregations  to  the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem. 
St.  Luke,  the  compiler  of  the  history  of  the 
*  Acts,*  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  verse,  at  this 
juncture  rejoined  the  apostle,  and  the  narrative 
now  indicates  from  its  minuteness  that  the  writer 
was  present  at  the  scenes  descril>ed.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  names  of  the  persons  of  this 
little  company  with  which  he  found  himself 
so  intimately  associated  were  graven  on  the  mind 
of  the  compiler  of  the  memoir. 

Ver.  5.  These,  going  before,  tarried  for  ub  at 
Troaa.  Here  the  language  of  the  narrative  (sec 
remarks  on  the  preceding  verse)  suddenly  changes 
from  the  third  person  to  the  first.  Briefly  to 
recapitulate,  the  close  jxirsonal  connection  of 
Luke  and  Paul  appears  to  have  dated  from  the 
years  51-52.  They  were  together  evidently  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Troas  (chap.  xvi. 
8) ;  they  crossed  over  together  into  Eurojx;,  but 
when  Paul  left  Philippi  (xvi.  40),  the  physician- 
friend  of  the  great  a[X)stle  was  left  l>ehind  in  that 
city,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Evangelist 
made  Philippi  the  centre  of  his  work  for  several 
years.  Here  again  at  Philippi,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  six  or  seven  years,  the  l)eloved  physician 
again  joins  his  friend  and  master.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  of  the  *  Acts '  is  told  us  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  varioHs  events  recorded.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  certainty  that  from  this  time, 
that  is,  from  the  arrival  at  Philippi  (a.d.  57),  till 
Paul  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  soldier 
at  Rome  (a.d.  62),  Luke  was  never  separated  fiom 
his  beloved  master  (see  also  note  on  xvi.  10). 

Two  reasons  have  been,  with  much  probability, 
suggested  for  Paul  remaining  at  Philippi,  while 
^lis  companions  went  on  before  him  to  Troas. 
The  first,  that  they  should  make  all  possible 
arrangements  for  the  gathering  of  the  disciples  of 
Troas  and  the  neighbourhood  to  meet  the  apostle  ; 
and  the  second,  that  Paul  might  keep  the  Passover 
feast  with  all  quiet  solemnity.  We  know  he  was 
ever  anxious  to  conciliate  his  countrymen,  and 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of 
principle.  The  presence  of  his  Gentile  companions 
who  went  on  l^fore  him  into  Asia  (Troas),  would 
have  been  an  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  when  he,  no  doubt,  hoped 
to  win  some  of  his  dearly-loved  brother  Jews  to 
the  side  of  his  Master  Christ. — *  For  us,'  that  is,  for 
Luke  and  Paul. 

Ver.  6.  And  came  unto  them  in  Troas  in  five 
days.  This  lengthy  voyage  was,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  contrary  winds,  or  perhaps  to  a  calm.  On  a 
former  occasion,  we  read  of  this  voyage  being  made 
in  two  days  (see  xvi.  11). 

The  Journey  to  Jerusalem —  The  Communion 
Feast  and  Afiraeie  at  Troas,  7-12. 

Ver.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together.  I'his  was 
evidently  no  accidental  coincidence,  this  mecliiij^ 


together  of  the  disciples  on  the  first  dajof  tlie 
week,  because  Paul  was  ab«>nt  to  depart  on  tbe 
morrow.      TA^r  p€u^icular  day — *  the  first  <fay  d 
the  week  ' — need  not  have  been  mentiuDed  if  it 
had  only  been  a   farewell  gathering  for  the  oki 
teacher  to  share  in.      We  have  heie  an  nninistab' 
able  allusion  to  the  practice,  which  b^^evkiesilf 
immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  of 
assembling  on  the  first  day  of  the  wcdt  fiw  rdigioBS 
purposes  (see   Excursus  A.,    'On  the  Unif«Bal 
<  )bservance  of  Sunday  by  the  Early  Chrisia&s,'  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter). 

To  break  bread.  TTiis  solemn  assembly  of  dis- 
ciples met  together  evidently  for  no  ordinary  meiL 
The  •  breaking  bread  *  can  only  signify  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  communion  of  the  body  and  bkwd  of 
Christ,  which,  in  these  early  days,  seems  to  have 
l)een  generally  united  with  the  Agape  or  love- 
feast.  Well-nigh  all  commentators,  Protestast 
and  Roman,  are  agreed  that  this  is  the  significatiiB 
of  this  expression.  The  ceremonial  took  pba 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  Alford  remarks, 
*  in  the  evening,  after  the  day's  work  was  ended ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  assembly,  after  the  preachii^ 
of  the  word.* 

Paul  preached  unto  them.  Thus,  in  this  early 
period  of  the  Cl.urch  of  the  first  dajrs,  the  liturgical 
order  was  much  the  same  as  that  developed  and 
elaborate  service  which  has  come  down  to  us  after 
eighteen  centuries.  The  disciples  came  together; 
and  the  es|>ecial  object  of  their  assembling  was 
then,  as  now,  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Ix)rd's  Supper  ;  then,  as  now,  the  prayers  and 
sermon  preceded  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread. 

And  continued  his  speech  nntU  midniglit 
The  assembly  was  held  at    night  ;  tfiis  was  the 
ordinary   practice    among   the    early  Christians. 
The  *  breaking  of  bread  *  in  the  Holy  Commanion 
followed,   at  this  early  period   of  the   Church's 
history,  the  *  Agaj^e  *  meal.       It  seems  that  this 
brotherhood  on  *  the  Lord's  day,'  after  the  day's 
work  was  ended,  met  together,   partook  of  the 
simple    evening  meal,  after  which    prayer   an<l 
preaching  of  the  wrd  followed  ;  and  before  they 
separated,   each  Christian  shared  in  the  solemn 
breaking  of  bread,  in  compliance  with  their  dear 
Master's  last  command  the  evening  before  His 
death  on  the  Cross. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  were  many  lights  in  the 
upper  chamber,  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  All  the  little  details  of  this  memorable 
scene  arc  carefully  recorded  ;  the  very  appearance 
of  the  brilliantly  •  lighted  upper  chamber ;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ;  the  length  of  Paul's  sermon. 
The  writer,  Luke,  had  iust  joined  his  loved  master 
again,  and  naturally  all  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  nrst  remarkable  event  which 
took  place  after  their  reunion,  stamped  themselves 
on  the  *  beloved  physician's '  mind.  The  many 
lamps  mentioned  had  no  special  significance  ;  the 
Jews  were  accustomed,  on  their  festal  days,  bril- 
liantly to  light  their  rooms  for  any  great  solemnity. 
The  fact  is  probably  mentioned  to  account  for  the 
sleep  of  Eutychus,  which,  no  doubt  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  working  day,  was  induced  by  the 
heat  of  the  crowded,  lit-up  room. 

Ver.  9.  And  there  eat  in  a  window  a  certain 
young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep :  and  as  Paul  was  long  preaching, 
he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from 
the  third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  '  Ihe 
place  was  an  upper  room,  with  a  recess  or  lialcony 
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projecting  over  the  street  or  thccourt.  The  n^hl 
was  (Urk  :  three  weeks  had  not  elapsed  since  (he 
I'assover,  and  (he  idood  onl)'  appeared  as  a  Taint 
crescent  in  the  early  pari  oT  (he  nighl.  Many 
lamps  were  burning  in  the  room  where  Ihe  con- 
gregation was  assembled.  The  place  was  hot  and 
crowded.  St.  Paul,  with  the  feeling  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  ihe  n«t  day  was  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  ihai  souls  might  be  lost 
by  delay,  was  conlinuing  in  earnest  discourse,  and 
prolonging  it  even  till  midnight,  when  an  occur- 
rence suddenly  took  place  which  htled  (he  assembly 
with  alarm,  though  it  was  afterwards  converted 
into  an  occasion  oljoy  and  thanksgiving.  A  young 
listener,  whose  name  was  Euiyehus,  was  overcome 
by  exhaustion,  heat,  and  weariness,  and  sank  into 
a  deep  slumber  He  was  seated  or  leaning  in  the 
balcony  and  fall  ngdown  in  h  s  sleep  was  dashed 
upon  the  pavement  betow  and  uaslakenupdcad 
(Lonybeaie  and  llowson  il  Pa  I)  It  sh  aid  be 
reme  nbe  ed  that 

nlheEsstthew  n  ..     ..  i  _  utia.^. 

<low':  wh  ch  « ere 
us  all)clnsedonl) 
by    lid  ce  work 

mostly  reach  don  n 
to  the  floor  re 
semi  I  ng  tathrr 
a  door  than  i 
wmdoH         This 
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Vcr.  lo.  And  Paul  went  down,  uid  feU  on 
him,  knd,  embracing  him,  aoid.  Trouble  not 
yonraelTes :  for  hit  Itfe  ii  in  him.  The  example 
here  of  Elijah  when  he  restored  )o  life  the  dead 
son  of  Ihe  wi<low  of  Zatephalb  (i  Kings  Kvii.  zi), 
and  of  Ellsha  when  he  raised  from  the  dead  Ihe 
only  child  of  his  kind  Shunammitc  hostess  (2  Kings 
iv.  34),  is  here  closely  imitated  by  ihis  other 
favoured  servani  of  the  Eternal  God.  The  accurate 
and  vivid  picture  given  us  here  by  Ihe  compiler  of 
Ihe  '  Acts,  tells  us  how  lasting  an  impression  Ihe 
whole  scene  made  upon  the  companion  of  Paul. 
Professor  Plum pt re  strikingly  calls  attention  lo  Ihe 
unruffled   composure  of  the  apostle,  sure  of  his 

Crayer  for  power  to  restore  lite  in  this  instance 
cine  granted,  contrasted  with  the  hurry  and 
terrincd  confusion  of  the  dismayed  bystanders ' 
The  whole  scene  is  painted  v  vidly  qr  an  eye 
witness  We  have  lo  Ih  nk  of  the  cries  of  ah  m 
he  ruiih  of  men  lown  II  e  sta  rcise  from  tht  Ih  rd 
floor  with  lamps 


,^^rWi 


ind  torches 
the  r  hands,  the 
wal  of  sorrow 
the  und  s- 
1  rbed  calmness 
of  Ihe  iposllc 
sure      that      h  s 

svcrcd 

Ver   II   When 

be  therefore  wu 

up   1.8010, 

ftnd  had  broken 

bread,  uidenten. 

The         break  ng 

of     bread       the 

solemn      conclu 

s  on  to  Che  long 

,       service  of  pnyer 

fill  I    and   exhortation 

'    '       loubtiess         ha  I 

been   interrupted 


'\  terally 

The 


19  tftken  np  AtaA.  1  be  words  here  are 
pcrTtclly  plain,  and  positively  do  not  admit  of 
any  '  walcrinc  down.'  The  facts  related  are 
perfectly  simple,  and  admit  of  no  explanation  but 
one. — The  young  man  fell  from  the  great  height 
of  a  Ihird  storey  on  to  ll:e  hard  grounil,  or  mure 
probably  uvement,  below,  and  was  killed  by 
Ihe  fall.  The  words  of  Ihe  apostle  in  the  next 
(loth)  verse,  'Trouble  not  yourselves;  for  his 
life  is  in  him,'  may  well  be  compared  to  Ihe 
words  of  Paul's  Master,  when  Hi  raised  from 
the  dead  the  little  ilaughter  of  Jainis,  of  whose 
death  no  expositor  has  ever  doubled  :  '  Weep 
not;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth'  (Lake  viii. 
52).  To  the  Lord  her  death,  though  real, 
was  yel  bul  as  a  steep,  oul  of  which  He  was 
come  to  awaken  her  ;  and  the  servani,  in  this 
case,  was  conscious  of  possessing  for  a  moment  the 
same  strange  power  which  belonged  lo  his  Divine 


probably  a 

AltOL  '""B      '°"       """ 

]  laced  before  the 
cclebmni,  and  each  piece  was  broken  off  as  it 
was  given  to  the  communicant '  (Plumptre). 

Vol.  12.  And  the;  brought  the  yotiug  man 
alive,  and  were  not  a  little  comforted.  As  in  the 
cose  uf  the  liltledaiightcr  of  Jairus,  when  (be  l^rd 
commanded  that  sometbing  should  be  given  lo  her 
lo  cat  at  once,  so  here  evidently  some  special  care 
and  attention  was  given  to  the  young  man  Ihal 
nature  might  be  recruited,  and  ihal  the  awful  shock 
which  llic  system  had  suffered  might  be  recovered 
from.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  word  '  alive,' 
as  standing  with  Ihe  word  '  dead '  in  ver,  9.  His 
friends  and  fcUow-worshipiiers  'were  not  a  little 
comforted'  by  Ihe  restoration  to  life  again  of  one 
whom  Ihey  were  already  mourning  for  as  dead  ; 
but  Ihetr  joy  was  doubtless  greatly  increased  by  the 
powerful  witness  lo  the  Iruni  of  their  belief  which 
such  a  notable  miracle  afTorded.  They  felt, 
Ihcn,  these  Chrisiians  of  Tma-s  in  a  way  possibly 
(hey  ha<l   never  fell   before,  that,  when  Iwo  or 
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S/.  Pauifurstui  Ail  feurHfy  «  ytrtuaUm—Fi em 
Aitu  /u  sails  alengtlu  Ceasis  of  Aria— On  his 
Arrival  al  MiUhs  Iu  imdi  far  Iht  EMUrt  of 
tkt  Church  ofEpkfsui,  13-17. 
Ver.  13.  And  wo  went  beTon  to  lUp,  and 
BEiled  QQto  Asm,  Uiere  intending  to  Uke  in 
Fanl:  for  lO  he  bMl  appointed,  tninding  hlmMlT 
to  go  *,tosA.  Luke,  the  compiler  of  the  '  Acts,' 
and  the  other  companions  of  Ihe  apoatle,  oa  the 
day  sBceeedinE  the  memorable  night  spent  in  the 
opper  chamber  with  the  Christians  of  Troas,  went 
on  board  and  lailed  for  the  south,  Haul  determin- 
ing lo  join  the  ship  at  Assos,  only  some  twenty 
miles  distant  liy  road  from  Troas,  liut  the  voyacc 
round  Cape  IjK^tum  was  nearly  twice  as  fnr.  lie 
wished,  perhaps,  lo  secure  a  few  more  hours  with 
his  disciples  al  Troas,  and  also  a  quiel,  solitary 
time  of  mcilitation  as  he  went  alone  by  the  road  to 
the  point  where  he  had  fixed  to  join  the  ship  »nd 
his  friends.     He  doubtless,  in  these  solitary  hours. 


poadered  orcr  the  snt^ccts  of  that  bmoiB  b 
address  he  mu  about  to  deliva  to  his  fricndi,  ih 
elden  of  the  Ephesiail  coogn^tiaa  be  land  s 
deaily.     Assos  is  called  br  Fliny  Apolkaii:  '- 


Ver.  14.  And  whom  b«  mat  witk  IB  at  iK 
we  took  Urn  in.  Mid  o«ni«  lo  mtjlve.  mtftat 
[s  about  Ihitljr  mites  from  Asiai,  and  Ls  the  wf>^ 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Horace  stifles  it  '&! 
Mitylene'  {F.pist.  L  11-17).  It  b  bmed  b  is 
beaulifiil  situation  and  the  magnifioowe  d  ita 
buildings.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sapoto  nd 
the  poet  Atcsus.  The  moiicm  city  on  ihc  on 
ule  IS  called  Castro. 

Ver.  rs.  And  we  aftilad  thanoe,  mad  wat  Ik 
Bert  day  OT^  agatnat  OMm.  Ouoswasubk^ 
off  the  coisl  of  Ionia,  celebrated  (be  its  wise,  il 
was  the  scene  of  the  masncre  of  the  Gicdu  I7  Ik 
Turks  in  iSu.     Chios  was  ftmons,  e»ai  vaa^ 


guat 


M 


thrt     mile 


ahol 


oftheCretcs(Til.  1.  IZ) .     Il  wereeasier  to  linda 
green  horse  than  n  sober -minded  Sciot.' 

And  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Samoa.  This 
island  was  only  separated  from  Lydia  by  a  narrow 

And  'tarried  at  TrogyUImn.  Thi^  was  the 
name  of  a  cily  ami  a  promontory  between  Ephesus 
and  the  mouih  of  the  Meander,  al  (he  fool  of 
Mount  Mycale. 

And  the  neitday  weeametoHiletna.  Miletus 
was  one  of  Ihc  most  famous  names  in  remote 
hisloiT ;  it  was  more  ancient  than  its  modem 
rival  Kphcsus,  which  had,  however,  in  Paul's  day, 
far  outsliipped  it  in  wealth  and  grandeur.  Homer 
writes  of  'Carian  Milelns.'  Il  had  sent  oul  as 
many  as  eighty  colonics.  Bui  for  a  long  perioil 
before  Si.  Paul  visited  il,  It  had  liccn  gradually 
sinking  in  importance,  and  then  ranke<l  only 
among  Ihc  second-rale  cities  of  thai  populous  sea- 


Ver.  16.  F  Pa  had  d  teimlned  to  Mil  b; 
EpbeeoB,  beeaiue  he  wonld  not  apond  the  line 
in  Asia ;  for  he  haated,  if  it  were  ptMdbla  f<x 
him,  to  be  at  Jemnalem  the  da;  of  Pantecaat 

The  apostle  had,  when  at  Tiogyllium,  been  much 
nearer  Ephesus  than  he  was  when  the  ship  anchored 
at  Miletus  ;  but  the  stay  at  Trogyllium  had  rot 
exceeded  a  few  hours,  while  at  the  more  important 
harbour  of  Miletus,  doubtless  several  days  were 
spent.  It  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  great 
apostle  and  his  companions  were  bat  humble 
passengers  on  board  this  trading  vessel.  He  would 
not  himself  revisit  the  old  scene  or  his  two  years' 
labour,  lest  the  many  friends  and  theit  presing 
solicitations,  and  the  varied  questions  ihcy  would 
of  course  have  laid  before  him,  should  have  delayed 
bis  voyage ;  and  there  was  barely  safiicient  lime 
before  him  (o  reach  the  Holy  City  in  lime  for  the 
Pcntecosl  feast,  so  he  sent  the  message  lo  Ephesuf 
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which  we  read  of  in  Ihe  nexl  (I7lh)  verse.  There 
were  several  urgent  reasons  which  prompled  him 
to  be  present  at  Jetusaleoi  during  Ihe  coming 
festival.  He  knew  such  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  sacred  Hebrew  castom  would  be  pleasing  to 
Ihe  slrictcr  Jewish  Christians.  He  was  also 
especially  desirous  to  present  the  generous  gifts 
contributed  by  the  Gentile  churches  to  their  dis- 
tressed brethren  of  the  Holy  City  in  presence  of 
the  vast  concourse  of  foreign  Jews  who  would,  of 
course,  be  present  at  the  great  Pentecostal  feast, 
and  thus  spread  abrtiad  in  all  lands  Ihe  great  fact 
that  even  the  Gentile  members  of  the  new  and 
suspected  sect  of  Christians  loved,  with  a  deep 
love,  their  Jewish  brethren  who  dwelt  onder  the 
shadow  of  the  tetnple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  refused 
to  separate  themselves  from  ihem,  although  Ihey 
were  all  the  while  loo  conscious  that  the  chosen 
people  grudged,  with  a  stranee  unreasoning 
jealousy,  the  share  in  His  eternal  kingdom,  which 
Ihe  risen  Crucified  Master  ha<l  given  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  _ 
Vci.  17.  AndfromUUetiulieMnt  I 


and  called  the  elden  of  the  ohimli.  The  elders 
or  presbyters  here  summoned  to  hear  Ihe  parting 
address  of  their  old  roaster,  probably  represented 
several  congregations  of  Epnesus  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  Paul  had,  we  know,  for  a  long 
]>eriod  made  Ephesus  his  headquarleis,  and  no 
doubl  at  this  time  there  were  a  large  number  of 
professing  Christians  in  the  Church  of  this  great 
and  populous  city.  In  ver.  18  of  this  chapter, 
these  elders  ot  presbyters  are  spolten  of  as 
ipiscBpoi,  bishops  or  overseers.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul,  the  names 
tpisccpos,  prisbutfros,  bishop  and  presbyter  (ot 
elder),  were  applied  indiETerenlly  to  the  same 
person.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  language 
of  Ihe  pastoral  episllcs  of  this  same  apostle.  In 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  no  necessity  had  arisen  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  for  tlie  appointment 
of  a  special  m-der  of  superintending  presbyters. 
While  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  Jnhn,  andthe  majorily 
of  the  apostolic  body  were  slill  living,  these  filled 
the  place  of  general  superintendents  of  the 
churches.     But,  though  this  fact  is  indisputable. 


there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doulit  but  that  the 
episcopal  office,  as  we  understand  it,  was  consli- 
luted  be/on  tht  ilest  of  Iki  firil  ttutury,  for  vrry 
tarty  in  the  stcend  century  we  find  this  higher 
order  widely  establisheil. 

Professor  Rothe  of  Heidelberg  (quoted  by  Bishop 
I.ightfoot  of  Durham  in  his  Viimmtnl(uy  en  thf 
J'/iiliflfiiins)  concludes  that  the  Episcopate  was 
established  shortly  after  the  deaths  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  Sl  James,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  all  shortly  beko-e  the  fall 
ofjerusalcm.  The  pillars  of  the  Church  being 
thus  removed  Inr  death,  and  Jerusalem  the  visible 
centre  of  the  Church  being  destroyed,  there  was 
an  urgent  need  for  some  organiialion  which  should 
cement  together  Ihe  diverse  elemeats  of  Christian 
society  now  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  preserve  it 
from  disintegration. 

Out  of  this  need  the  Catholic  Chnich,  in  its 
Epi^H:opal  character,  arose.  From  notices  in 
Euscbius,  Irenxus,  and  Clement  of  Rome,  Pro- 
fessor Roihe  (quoted  by  Ughlfoot)  concludes 
'  Ihat,   immeiliately   after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 


(a.d.  70),  a  council  of  the  surviving  apostles  and 
lirst  teachers  of  the  gospel  was  held  to  delibeiate 
on  Ihe  crisis,  and  to  devise  measures  for  Ihe  well- 
being  of  the  Church.  The  centre  of  the  system 
thus  organiicti  was  Episcopacy,  which  at  once 
secured  the  compact  and  harmonious  working  of 
each  individual  congregation,  and,  as  the  link  of 
communication  between  the  separate  brotherhoods, 
formed  ihe  whole  into  one  undivided  Catholic 


immediately  and  generally 
adopted." 
St.  I'auCs  FarnodI  Addrm  to  Iht  Elders  of  the 

CIturch  at  Epktstu,  18-38, 
In  this  short  epitome  of  Ihe  discourse  of  the 
apostle  on  the  occasion  of  his  bidding  farewell  to 
his  old  Ephesian  friends  and  fellow -workers,  we 
have  perhaps  ihe  most  interesting  of  all  the  resorted 
sermons  and  addresses  of  Ihe  '  Acts.'  Wtlerear 
these,  for  the  greater  part,  arc  largely  occupied 
with  allusions  to  the  burning  questions  of^the 
lime,  such  as  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
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that  new  devcloptnent  of  (he  old  sacred  Hebrew 
reliEion,  Chrislianiiy  [  the  relation,  ^n, 
between  Christianity  and  Fa^iam  j  the  foun- 
ilalions  upon  which  Ihe  religion  of  Jeua  Christ 
were  Imed,  the  ailment  especially  used  to 
Jewish  and  Gentile  people*, — this  Tanitius  firAii 
of  the  address,  or  at  least  of  part  of  Ihe  ail- 
dress,  uttered  at  Miletus  by  the  loving  founder 
of  the  Ephesian  congregation  to  (he  elder  officials 
cj  that  clinrcli,  deals  with  broad  and  general 
questions  connected  with  the  duties  of  a  pastor 
to  his  flock  not  only  in  the  age  of  Paul,  l>ut  in  all 
times  and  among  all  peoples.  The  references 
to  his  own  history  are  few,  and  just  enoi^  lo 
re  ■  living  personal  inletesl  to  the  exhortation  ; 
It  they  are  quickly  di5ini>^scdi  and  the  wonls 
';ht  have  been  addressed  by  a  Christian  minislor 


bill 


discourse,  for,  'in  its  present  brief  form,  it  cannoi 
contain  anvlhinglike  the  vaiiely  of  subjects  touched 
upon  by  ihe  apoalle.  Nor  can  il  be  supposed, 
even  of  that  portion  of  the  original  ndibess  whiih 


it  represents,  to  repTodace  anything  mm  the  i 
brief  abstnct.  Still  the  inspited  oninpiler  d  ik 
'  Acts,'  with  rare  skill,  has  woven  inio  Us  n^  I 
of  Paul's  words  here  many  of  the  apostle'i  ad-  I 
known  phrases.  We  feel  we  are  indeed  itafe  I 
here  a  resusti  of  or>e  of  Paul's  most  earoet  uJ  | 
impassioned  scTmons — one,  loo,  written  d 

mind  the  wondrous  thoughts  uttocd  onihamm- 
inghad  lefl  aji  impression  never  to  beeflusL 

The  address  falls  easily  into  three  diiin«B:- 
(i)  Treats  very  briefly  of  tlic  qieikei'i  fcno 
connection  with  the  Kphesian  conunanilr,  ^ 
whose  representatives  he  was  then  speikii^; '.t 
this  he  just  adds  a  few  words  explanatory  of  'it 
present  hurried  journey  <vcr5.  1S-Z4).  (l|  Cot- 
tains  very  earnest  warnings  to  hk  old  Bnd, 
Hither  with  grave  forebodings  of  Iheir  fii 
perils  (vers.  3S-3',)-  (3)  The  apostle  dwdb  r« 
his  own  self-sacrificine  labours  among  tbcia- 
labours  ultcrlj'  unrequited,  as  they  knew  ad. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  ibcy,  if  Ihey  wootd  Ic 
true  pastors,  should  themselves  work  (vers-  yt-'^ 


A  P.irafhrast  of  Ike  Address  lo  Ihe  Ephesian 

hiders. 
Div,  1.  Vers.  1S-14.  'For  a  long  period  of 
time,  as  you  know,  have  I  lived  among  you, 
building  up  the  Christian  brolherhood  of  Ephcsus, 
all  the  time  serving  the  l-ord  with  all  humility, 
often  sorely  afflicted  and  bitterly  templed,  the 
aflliclions  and  temptations  both  coming  lo  me 
through  the  instrumentality  of  my  own  countrymen 
Ihe  Jews,  ISut  1  never  shrank  from  encountering 
these  Irial^  no  dread  of  man  ever  hindered  me 
from  working  for  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
brotiierhood.  In  my  leaching  you  will  remember 
how  I  laid  as  the  foundation  stories  of  a  Christian 
life  Ihe  two  guiding  principles  of  my  Master's 
relicion— a  change  of  heart  and  thus  a  return  to 
God,  joined  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
dear  brotherhood  of  Ephesus  I  am  prevented  now 
from  personally  visiting,  for  I  am  constrained  by 
an  overpowering  sense  of  duly  10  go  up  at  once 
10  Jerosalcm— a  visit  full  of  grave  danger  lo  me,  I 
know  for  certain,  because  solemn  warninf^  from 


Ihe  Spirit  of  ihe  Lord  have  been  lalcly  constanlly 
telling  me  of  the  deadly  perils  which  await  me 
theie.  But  I  feel  1  mttsl  go ;  my  duty  to  my 
Master  calls  me  there,  and  obeying  Ihal  high 
summons  1  can  alTord  to  disr<^ard  my  lifi;,  which 
I  thus  put,  I  am  well  aware,  in  eilrenie  peril. 
A  soldier  of  Christ  must  be  ready  to  risk  life  and 
everything  in  his  Lord's  service,  that  i^  if  he 
would  finish  his  course  with  joy  and  win  his  crown.' 
f.)iv.  II,  Vers.  25-31.  '  I  am  very  urgent  Iben 
in  pressing  home  to  you,  Ihe  elileis  of  those 
concrecations  to  whom  I  have  so  long  preached 
lhcl[ingdora  of  Ood,  not  lo  forget  Ihe  example  I 
have  set  you  of  brave,  disinlercslcd,  devoted  love, 
for  I  feel  I  shall  never  look  on  your  faces  again. 
Remember  1  have  done  my  part,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  these  men  of  Kphesus  if  the 
punishments  denounced  upon  the  unrepentant 
sinner  fall  on  any  member  of  our  Sock.  "Take 
heed  lest  Ihe  guilt  of  neglect  fall  on  you — you,  the 
guides  and  pastors  now.  Uemember  how  for  my 
part  I  have  never  shrunk  from  declaring  the 
purpose  and  the  will  of  God. 
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*This  grave  rcsiwnsibility  of  warning  and  guiding 
now  passes  to  you  elders;  see  then  that  your 
lives  are  pure,  and  watch  well  over  the  lives  of 
that  flock  whose  teachers  you  are.  A  precious 
charge  indeed  are  these  sheep  of  whom  you  are 
the  appointed  shepherds.  They  belong  to  that 
Church  of  the  Living  God  which  He  purchased — 
O  awful  mjrstery ! — with  the  tremendous  ransom 
of  His  own  blood. 

*  Yes,  take  heed  and  watch  these  poor  sheep 
well,  for  I  foresee,  only  too  surely,  after  I  am 
removed  from  the  scene,  teachers  of  a  different 
school,  more  like  ravening  wolves  than  shepherds, 
coming  from  other  cities,  will  take  my  place  in 
my  flock  of  Ephesus  ;  and  even  among  yourselves 
in  after  days  will  some  arise — perverse  teachers 
who  will  attract  many  from  the  right  way.  Ay, 
watch  well  yourselves  and  those  committed  to 
your  charge,  that  dear  flock  for  which  I  watched 
with  such  intense  solicitude — with  many  a  secret 
tear — during  three  long,  anxious  years.* 

Div.  III.  Vers.  32-35.  *Now,  brothers,  I 
commend  you  and  your  church  —  a  precious 
deposit  in  Iced — to  God  and  to  His  Word,  who  b 
able  to  raise  you  from  strength  to  strength,  and  in 
the  glad  end  to  give  you  each  your  share  in  the 
Redeemed  One's  glory. 

*  Follow  my  example.  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver  or  gold  or  apparel.  See  these  toil-worn 
hands  of  mine  ;  they  have  kept  me  ;  yes,  and  have 
helped  many  others  too.  How  often  have  I  told 
you  in  words  and  shown  you  by  my  life  that  God's 
ministers  ought  with  their  own  hands  ever  to  help 
the  weaker!  Did  not  the  Master  once  say,  **//  u 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "/* 


Ver.  iS.  Ye  know,  fxx>m  the  first  day  that  I 
came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been 
with  you  at  all  seasons.  The  words  of  Samuel 
to  the  people  of  Israel  after  the  election  of  King 
Saul  present  a  most  striking  parallel  to  this  fare- 
well speech  of  Paul  (see  I  Sam.  xii.  2-5). 

Ver.  19.  Serving  the  Lord  ....  with  many 
tears.  Three  times  in  this  short  report  of  Paul's 
farewell  words  at  Miletus  are  *  tears  *  referred  to  : 
tears  of  suffering  and  pain  (ver.  19) ;  tears  of 
pastoral  solicitude  (ver.  31) ;  tears  of  natural 
aflection  and  friendship  (ver.  37.  See  also  2  Tim. 
i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  Phil.  iii.  18 ;  and  also  Acts 
xxi.  13).  The  intense  sympathy  and  love  among 
the  early  Christians  is  most  noteworthy.  It  was 
something  strange  and  fresh  in  the  old  selfish 
world,  and  this  sweet  spirit  which  seemed  after  the 
crucifixion  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines.  The  revelation  that  God  could  so  care 
for  men  as  to  weep  (John  xi.  33-35)  for  them, 
taught  men  the  glorious  beauty  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy. Paul's  intense  sorrow  for  'souls  that 
will  not  be  redeemed'  has  been  imitated  and 
copied  faithfully  by  many  a  noble  heart  in  the 
long  eventful  story  of  Christianity. 

Ages  before,  the  sore  need  of  this  sympathy  had 
been  felt  and  dimly  groped  after,  but  never  found, 
and  therefore  never  imitated.  See,  for  instance, 
in  that  moving  scene  which  closes  the  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  In  the  midst  of  his  extreme  suffering, 
Hippolytus  addresses  Artemis  (Diana)  with 

'(Divine)  Mistrrss,  do  you  see  me,  how  wretched  I  am?' 

And  the  goddess  answers, 


•  I  do ;  but  it  is  wr  ng  for  these  eyes  of  min-.*  to  shed  a 
rxaa*— Hippolytus  of  tluripides,  1395,  1396,  edit.  Dijdurf 

A  God  who  could  *  weep  with  those  that  weep  * 
was  a  sublime  conception  to  which  the  old  heathen 
world  was  never  able  to  attain. 

Lucretius,  who  lived  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  coldly  though 
very  grandly  expressed  the  same  view  of  the 
disregard  of  the  immortals  for  human  woes  and 
sufferings  (see,  for  instance,  De  Rerum  Natttra, 
Hook  i.  57-62);  while  in  Juvenal,  who  wrote  after 
the  Son  of  man  had  come  and  had  begun  to 
change  the  whole  tone  of  thought  even  of  the 
heathen  world,  we  see,  or  perhaps  rather  feel,  the 
dawn  of  the  new  day  (see,  for  instance,  Juvenal, 
Satire  xv. ). 

Which  befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the 
Jews.  There  i$  no  special  mention  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  apostle  during  the 
Ephesian  residence ;  thifir  hostility  is,  however, 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xix.  9.  No  doubt  at  Ephesus, 
as  at  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
and  Jerusalem,  the  same  sleepless,  relentless 
hostility  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  his  countrymen 
marred  and  hindered  his  work. 

Ver.  20.  Have  taught  you  publicly.  Three 
months,  we  read,  he  taue^ht  openly  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  two  years  in  me  school  (an  open  and 
no  doubt  well-known  lecture  hall)  of  Tyrannus. 

Ver.  21.  Bepentanoe  toward  God  and  fiaith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  These  two 
make  up  the  sum  of  all  Christian  doctrine— a 
change  of  heart,  and  then  a  return  to  God  and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 
True  faith  cannot  exist  without  the  sorrowful 
heart.  Again,  repentance  without  faith  in  Christ 
is  without  comfort  or  hope,  and  ends  too  surely  in 
faint-heartedness  and  despair.  All  efforts  at  self- 
redemption  have  been  found  again  and  again 
utterly  useless. 

Ver.  22.  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the 
spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knovdng  the  things 
which  shall  befall  me  there.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  understood  these  words  as  though  Paul 
was  constrained  by  the  *  Holy  Spirit  *  to  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  in  other  words,  *was  going  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
It  is  better,  however,  to  refer  the  words  *  in  the 
Spirit '  to  Paul's  own  spirit ;  for  in  the  following 
verse  we  have  the  word  nnv/wat,  spirit^  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  *  spirit  *  in  this  verse 
by  the  epithet  r#  «yi»r,  t/ie  holy,  in  the  English 
Version  rendered  'Holy  Ghost.'  The  meaning 
here  without  doubt  is,  *  Urged  by  an  intense  sense 
of  duty,  Paul  was  going  up  to  the  Holy  City.' 
He  was  so  persuaded  that  this  was  right,  that 
no  prospect  of  danger  deterred  him,  no  urgent 
affectionate  entreaties  moved  him  from  his 
purpose. 

He  was  ignorant  what  the  dangers  were  which 
too  surely  would  meet  him.  He  only  knew  that 
some  terrible  trial  certainly  awaited  him  in  that 
city.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  some  mysterious  way 
had  forewarned  him  of  this. 

Ver.  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afiOictions 
abide  me.  Such  warnings  as  these  here  referred 
to  as  having  happened  in  the  past,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  unfrequent  in  these  early  days  of 
Christianity.  *  The  gift  of  prophecy  *  appears  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  possession  in  the  days  of 
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the  apostles.  Like  other  miraculous  powers,  it 
{gradually  sccins  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Church.  These  powers  were  evidently  of  rare 
occurrence  during  the  lives  of  the  generation  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  men  who  had  looked 
on  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  after  a  comparatively 
brief  interval,  contemporaneous  history  is  silent 
altogether  on  the  subject — the  power  had  passed 
aioay  from  men.  For  similar  instances  of  such 
warning  prophetic  voices  at  Tyre  and  at  Cxsarea, 
see  Acts  xxi.  4,  10,  11. 

The  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  appMirently 
came  to  the  prophets  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul  (Acts  xiii.  1-4),  was  another  instance  of  this 
prophetic  work  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
raley  {Hone  rattlintc^  Romans)  calls  attention  to 
Rom.  XV.  30,  where  the  a{X)stle  beseeches  the 
Roman  Christians  to  strive  together  in  tlieir  prayer 
for  him,  that  he  might  b^elivered  from  them  who 
do  not  believe  in  Judaea.  Such  a  sorrowful  fore- 
boding was  probably  written  down  in  Corinth  after 
one  of  those  pronhetic  intimations  here  referred 
to  :  *The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,^ 

Ver.  24.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  coont  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself.  *  We 
note  the  pMirallclism  with  Luther's  famous  declara- 
tion when  warned  by  his  friends  not  to  go  to 
"Worms,  **I  will  go  thither^  though  there  should  be 
devils  on  ci'ery  house-top'^ '  (l*rofessor  Plumptrc). 

80  that  I  might  finish  my  coarse  with  joy. 
The  same  words  and  the  same  thought  re-occur 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  only  there  the 
^oal  was  in  sight,  and  Paul  wrote,  *  I  have 
hnished  my  course  *  {2  Tim.  iv.  7). 

An  interesting  tliought  has  been  suggested  by 
vers.  22-24.  It  nmst  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  only  a  supposition.  Paul  has  been 
speaking  with  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  things 
which  shall  befall  him  in  Jerusalem ;  prophets 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  tell  him  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  await  him  ;  he  himself 
attaches  no  value  to  his  life,  and  knows  that  the 
congregation  which  he  has  founded  shall  see  him 
no  more.  It  seems  as  though  it  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  counseb  of  God  that  Paul  should  be 
allowed  to  die  in  Jerusalem  as  a  martyr,  but  that 
God  had  graciously  looked  at  the  tears  and  inter- 
cessions in  behalf  of  the  apostle  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Gentile  congregations,  and  in  compliance 
with  their  many  earnest  prayers  had  allowed  him 
to  be  rescued  by  the  Romans  with  a  view  to 
several  years  more  of  life  and  ministry. 

Ver.  25.  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Here 
Paul  expresses  his  own  conviction  that  he  will  no 
more  look  in  life  on  the  faces  of  his  Ephesian 
brothers  in  the  faith.  But  it  is  alnwst  certain  that 
after  his  lil)erati()n  from  the  Roman  imprisonment 
spoken  of  in  Acts  xxviii.,  the  apostle  did  revisit 
the  Asian  churches  (see  the  notices  and  greetings 
and  directions  in  2  Tim.  iv.  and  in  Tit.  i.  5, 
*  especially  the  words,  'Trophimus  have  I  left  at 
Mdetum  sick,*  2  Tim.  iv.  20).  We  must,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  suppose  that  even  an  apostle 
was  gifled  at  all  times  with  Divine  and  unerring 
knowledge.  Here  it  is  almost  certain  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  foreboding. 

To  give  another  instance  of  this  partial 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  men  of  apostolic  dignity, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Paul  and  others  of  the 


same  sacred  company  looked  for  the  coeiin|(tf  .1: 
Lord  in  their  own  lifetime.  We  can  eves  tna 
the  gradoal  lading  Away  of  these  food  hope  i 
the  Christians  of  the  first  day,  who  odIj  cat 
gradually  to  see  that  the  return  of  theMistan 
judgment  was  no  erent  of  the  immediate  iiBz!. 
but  that  the  time  of  His  comii^  was  hid  in  2: 
dim  far  future. 

Ver.  26.  Wherefore  I  take  yoa  to  lecnd  tkii 
day,  that  I  am  paze  firom  the  blood  of  allaa. 
The  thought  and  language  here  was  one  &i^ 
to  Paul.      lie   derived    it    from  the  weO-koon 
words  of  the  prophet  Kzekiel,  *  When  1  ssj  ai: 
the  wicked.    They   shall   surely   ^}/t\  ad  Urn 
givest  him  noi  tueimim^^  nor  speakest  to  van  tt 
wicked  from  his  wicked  way,  to  save  hb  lik;  tk 
same  wicked  man  shall   die  in  his  iniqiut;;bc 
his  blood  luiil  I  require  a/   tkine  kand^  (EkL 
iii.    18).     He,    Paul,    as    they    wdl   knew,  » 
innocent    of   all    n^Iect.       His    cea2eiess,  se^ 
denying  labours   among    the   people  at  Ephcss 
would  at  least  free  him  from  that  blood-giiikiiK& 
If  any  man  perishes,  I  am  not  myself  guilty. 

Ver.  27.  For  I  have  not  shanned  to  dsdai 
onto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.    The  coubcI 
of  God  is  His  counsel  of  redemption  and  gnoc, 
and  the  universality  of  His  redeeming  work ; ssd 
all  this  he  had  not  only  declared  in  his  teadufc* 
but  also  by  his  example  and  life.     It  has  bees 
suggested  with  considerable  probability  that  the 
words  'all  the  counsel  of  God  '  point  to  a  gicatn 
degree  of  receptivity  for  Divine  truth  than  had 
been  found  elsewhere ;  so  he   points  out  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.     He  speaks  to  them  as 
able  to  understand  his  knowledge  in  the  mystenr 
of  Christ,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  ibc 
common  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Ver.   28.   Take    heed    therefore   nnto  yocr- 
selvee,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  B0I7 
Ghost   hath   made    yon     ovezeeen.       'So  be 
watchful,'  Paul  went  on  to  say.    •  lAy  part  is  done. 
For  the  future  the  grave  responsibility  of  guidii^ 
this  precious  flock  will   be  yours,    elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus — yours  the  care  of  providing 
that  it  be  kept  from  error ;  and  first  I  press  home 
to  you  to  take  heed  to  your  own   lives,  to  the 
example  you  set,   to  the   influence   jrou   exert' 
The  Greek  word  rendered  here  *  overseen '  (l*)*- 
n»%wt)    is    usually    rendered     'bishops,'  as,  for 
instance,  the  same  word  in  the  singular  in  i  Pd. 
ii.  25,  'Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.'   The 
Holy  Ghost — as  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  directed  the  prophets  and  teachers  d 
Antioch   to  choose   Barnabas   and    Saul   for  the 
mission  work  in  Gentile  countries—  had  proliably 
guided  Paul  in  the  6rst  instance  in  his  selectioo 
of  these  pastors.     In  this  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  also  the  inward  call  is  referred  to, 
that  secret  impulse  which  first  drew  the  man  to 
the  holy  work  and  office  of  an  ordained  minister 
in  the  Church. 

To  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.  In  this  most 
important  doctrinal  statement  a  grave  variation  in 
the  reading  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  most 
ancient  authorities  exists.  For  *the  Church  of 
God,' some  Mss.  of  great  weight  read  *the  Church 
of  the  Lord.'  This  would  water  down  the 
immense  im]X)rtance  of  the  doctrinal  assertion 
here.  But  later  research  has  now  decidedly  in- 
clined the  balance  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the 
received  text,  *the  Church  of  God.' 
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The  words  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  most  dis- 
tingubhed'  living  English  critic,  on  this  point  are 
most  weighty.  *The  reading  of  the  received 
text,*  he  says,  '  though  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  copies,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  correct.  It 
is  upheld  by  the  Sinaiticand  Vatican  MSS.,  Codices 
K  and  B,  by  ail  the  known  MSS.  and  editions 
of  the  Vulpate  (except  the  Complutensian). 
Patristic  testimony  also  slightly  inclines  to  the 
same  reading,  **the  Church  of  God."  Foremost 
among  these  come  the  words  of  Ignatius  (a.d. 
107),  who  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
chap,  i.,  of  the  "blood  of  God."' 

The  same  Ignatius  {Epistle  to  Romans ^  6)  also 
uses  the  expression,  *the  Passion  of  my  God.* 
In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  we  have  the  very 
phrase,  *  Blood  of  God.*  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxorem^ 
li.  3)  also  uses  these  same  words. 

We  therefore  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  words  of 
our  English  Authorised  Version  as  the  correct 
translation  of  the  original  Greek  words,  and 
possess  in  these  words  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
f>elief  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the  absolute 
Divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  nature  of  His  work 
as  Redeemer ;  in  other  words,  Paul  authoritatively 
taught  here  that,  ^  As  for  the  Church  0/  God, 
God  purchased  it  with  His  ozvn  bloodj* 

Ver.  29.  For  I  know  this,  that  after  my 
departure  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  'Primum  venit 
Paulus ;  deinde  venient  lupi  *  (Bengel).  Two 
distinct  classes  of  teachers  who  should  arise  af^cr 
his  departure  are  alluded  to  by  Paul  —  the 
•grievous  wolves*  who  would  come  to  Ephesus 
from  other  cities,  and  the  'speakers  of  perverse 
things '  who  would  arise  from  within. 

It  has  been  suggested  with  great  probability 
that  the  apostle  foresaw  that  his  bitterest  enemies 
would  be  the  Judaizing  teachers  who  came  from 
a  distance,  and  that  they,  who  had  injured  him 
and  his  cause  in  past  times,  are  hinted  at  here. 

He  seems  to  press  home  to  them  what  he  fore- 
saw would  surely  come  to  pass,  that  after  he  had 
gone,  other  teachers  of  an  entirely  different 
character  would  come  among  them.  The  sad 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  of  his  life,  some 
six  years  afler  these  words  were  spoken,  show 
how  mournfully  the  prediction  contained  in  these 
solemn  warning  words  was  verified  :  *  This  thou 
knowest,  that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned 
away  from  me^  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

Ver.  30.  Also  of  yonr  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disdples  after  them.  The  Church  of  Ephesus 
singularly  enough  became  notorious  in  after  days 
as  a  famous  scat  of  the  great  and  widespread 
Gnostic  heresy.  Even  in  the  New  Testament 
writings,  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  pioneers  of  these 
fatal  teachers  of  error  are  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  Ephesus.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  we 
hear  of  Hymenscus  and  Alexander  (chap.  i.  20). 
In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  same  chief  presby- 
ter of  Ephesus,  mention  is  made  of  Phygeltus  and 
Hermogencs  (chap.  i.  15),  and  of  Philetus  (chap, 
ii.  17).  These  Epistles  were  written  in  A.D.  65- 
66.  In  the  Third  Epistle  of  John,  who  lived  at 
Ephesus,  written  alx)ut  A.D.  90,  ver.  9,  we  read 
of  another  of  these  false  teachers,  Diotrephes. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  written  A.D.  80-90,  in  the 
Epistle  addressed  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  in 
this  same  city  of  Ephesus,  it  is  said  that  there 
were  among  them  those  who  held  the  doctrine 


of  the  Nicolaitanes  (chap.  ii.  6),  'which  I  also 
hate.*  Church  history  (Eusebius,  //.  E,  iv.  14) 
recounts,  too,  how  the  Apostle  John  met  with 
the  heresiarch  Cerinthus  during  his  residence  at 
Ephesus.  'Ephesus,*  observes  Creuzer  (quoted 
by  Gloag),  '  was  above  all  others  the  place 
where  oriental  views  were  in  various  ways  com- 
bined with  the  mythology  and  philosophy  of 
Greece ;  in  truth,  this  city  was  a  complete  store- 
house of  magical  arts  and  deceptions  (see  Acts 
xix.  19  and  35). 

Ver.  31.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember, 
that  by  tiie  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not 
to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears. 
We  have  the  statement  in  Acts  xix.  8-10  that  Paul 
disputed  in  the  Ephesian  synagogue  three  months, 
and  for  two  years  taught  publicly  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus;  added  to  this  there  is  the  undefined 
time  which  elapsed  after  the  '  Diana  *  tumult  and 
his  first  departure.  This  would  amply  justify  him 
in  representing  his  ministry  as  extending  over  three 
years.  The  approving  words  to  the  angel  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  written  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  these  warnings  of  St.  Paul,  tell  us 
that  the  earnest  wishes  and  the  affectionate  plead- 
ings of  the  apostle  were  not  in  vain  : — '  I  know 
thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and 
thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles, 
and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars :  and  hast 
borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted  *  (Rev.  ii. 

2,  3). 
Ver.  32.  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  you 

to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  In  con- 
clusion, Paul  commends  these  brethren  of  his — 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  on  of  his  great 
work,  who  are  charged  with  the  solemn  duty  of 
keeping  burning  in  Ephesus  the  torch  of  Divine 
truth  —  to  the  mighty  and  faithful  protection  of 
God.  He  places,  so  to  speak,  these  elders  of  his 
dear  Ephesian  Church  under  the  solemn  guardian- 
ship of  the  Almighty  wings.  He  commends  them 
not  only  to  God,  but  to  the  Word  of  His  grace. 
Most  commentators  understand  by  the  'Word  of 
I  lis  grace*  not  the  personal  Word,  the  Logos,  but 
tlie  doctrine  of  God,  and  suppose  that  these  words 
are  parenthetically  introduced,  thus  :  *  I  commend 
you  to  God '  (and  the  word  of  His  grace,  i,e,  the 
doctrine  contained  in  His  word),  '  to  God  who 
is  able,*  etc. ;  but  such  an  interpretation  seems  in 
a  high  degree  unsatisfactory  and  strained.  It  is 
surely  better  to  adopt  the  obvious  meaning, 
thus  :  *  I  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  Word 
of  His  grace,*  the  Word  (Logos)  the  Second  Person 
of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

Though  the  expression  '  Logos  or  Word  *  as  used 
by  St.  John  is  not  found  in  any  other  passa;;e 
of  the  'Acts*  or  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  it 
would  not  on  this  ground  be  right  to  distort  this 
passage  from  its  obvious  meaning.  The  expres- 
sion was  known,  no  doubt,  to  St.  Luke,  though 
l>erhaps  not  in  common  use  among  Christians 
until  St.  John  adopted  it  in  his  Gospel. 

Which  is  able  to  build  you  up.  '  We  cannot 
pass  over  the  word  "build**  without  noting  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  thought  and  word  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  same  Church  of  Ephesus  *  (ii. 
20,  21,  iv.  12,  16,  29).  'The  figure  was  a  natural 
one  anywhere  *  (comp.  I  Cor.  iii.  lo),  *  but  it 
would  gain  additional  vividness  from  the  stately 
architecture  of  Ephesus  *  (Plumptre). 
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And  to  give  yon  an  inheritanoe  ftmong  all 
them  which  are  lanctified.  The  inheritance  is 
glorious  for  two  reasons ;  it  consists  in  *  com- 
munion with  God/  and  also  in  a  '  blessed  com- 
munion with  all  God's  saints,'  who  have  washed 
their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  same 
striking  and  beautiful  thought  almost  in  these 
very  words  occurs  in  the  Epbesian  Epistle,  '  that 
ye  may  know  what  *  (are)  *  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints  *  (Eph.  i.  i8 ;  see, 
too,  Eph.  i.  14  and  v.  5). 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  vast  crowd  of  the  re- 
deemed, that  'multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number '  of  all  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues, 
that  broadly  extended  communion  of  saints,  which 
constitutes  one  great  feature  in  the  glory  of  the 
inheritance,  and  which  increases  unspeakably  the 
blesse<lness  of  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  33.  1  have  coveted  no  man*B  diver,  or 
gold,  or  appareL  In  other  words,  *  I  seek  not 
yours,  but  you.'  Even  in  those  early  days  of  the 
Faith,  covctousness,  the  love  of  gold  and  wealth, 
and  the  things  gold  and  wealth  can  purchase,  was 
after  all  the  greatest  temptation  in  a  minister's  life. 
Then  as  now,  now  as  then  !  How  earnestly  Paul 
strove  against  even  the  very  shadow  of  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  matter,  we  have  constant  and  ample 
testimony.  Rather  than  even  receive  gifts  which 
would  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
this  scholar,  teacher,  and  missionary  would  work 
for  himself  in  the  workshop  of  an  Aquila  at  the 
rough  haircloths  used  for  tents.  See,  for  instance, 
the  statement  in  the  next  verse,  and  such  refer- 
c.ices  as  2  Thcss.  iii.  io>l2  ;  i  Cor.  iv.  1 1,  12  ; 
Acts  xviii.  3.  The  same  grave  warning  was  given 
some  years  later  to  his  loved  disciple  Timothy, 
himself  subsequently  the  chief  presbyter  in  this 
same  Church  of  Ephesus,  when,  after  having  in 
strong,  vigorous  language  told  his  friend  of  the 
temptations  of  the  rich,  and  the  lusts,  foolish  and 
hurtful,  these  fell  into,  *  for  the  love  of  money  was 
the  root  of  all  evil,'  he  turns  to  Timothy  with  the 
noble,  simple  appeal :  *  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
flee  these  things.  *  Be  thou  above  coveting  these 
dangerous,  soul-destroying  riches.  'Apparel*  is 
here  added  to  gold  and  silver,  because  in  all  times 
rich  and  costly  apparel  has  formed  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  of  an  opulent 
oriental  household.  Eastern  people  were  m  the 
habit  of  trafficking  in  and  also  of  keeping  in  store 
these  costly  garments ;  hence  the  allusion  in  Matt, 
vi.  19  to  the  power  not  only  of  rust,  but  of  the 
ffiofA  (see,  too,  J  as.  v.  2).  The  Ephesians,  we 
read,  were  celebrated  for  their  luxurious  apparel 
(Athmaus^  quoted  by  Gloa^). 

Ver.  34.  xea,  ye  youiBeiveB  know,  that  these 
hands.  No  doubt  here  holding  up  his  toil-worn, 
work-scarred  hands.  See  the  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  custom  of  working  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  note  above  on  the  preceding  (33d)  verse. 

Ver.  35.  I  have  showed  yon  all  things,  how, 
etc.  *  All  things  *  here  signifies  *in  all  ways,'  by 
teaching  and  by  life.  Not  only  have  I  told  you  in 
words  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Christ-loving  man, 
but  I  tried  to  live  the  life  before  you  which  1  told 
you  of. 

That  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak.  So  labouring  as  I  have  done,  ye  ought 
to  help  and  succour — not  here  the  *  weak  in  faith,' 
the  anxious,  the  doubter,  the  sceptic,  but  the  sick, 
the  feeble,  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves.    It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  reminder 


not  only  to  these  el  Jers  of  E|ihesiis,  bat  to  all  1: 
say  they  love  the  Lord  Jesns,  to  exercise  xl- 
denial  in  various  ways,  that  they  may  posRSs  soae 
means  wherewith  to  help  these  pooiei,  wtsbz, 
more  helpless  than  themselves  (Eph.  iv.  28).  h 
is  evident  from  the  quotation  of  the  words  of  tk 
Master  which  follow,  that  this  b  the  meadof  of 
*  the  weak  '  here. 

And  to  remember  the  words  of  the  LonlJeBii, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  bleoied  to  give  tlan  te 
receive.     These  beautiful  words  of  the  Mstd, 
Paul  quoted  as  evidently  well  known,  and  as  qskc 
familiar  to  his  listeners,  yet  they  are  not  fotsd 
in    the    four   Gospels    in    any   form.     They  irt 
evidently  a  memory,  a  lovetl  memory,  of  one  of  the 
Master's  favourite   sayings ;    and   ^though  tbey 
enforce  with  the  solemn  distinctness  of  a  coouDaBd 
of  God  the  duty  of  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  they  possess  a  £ur  deeper  meiB- 
mg,  for  they  assert  as  an  eternal  truth,  the  higha 
blessedness  of  giving  than  receiving.    Perhaps  tbe 
full  truth  of  this  Divine  saying^  the  Holy  Oae 
and  Blessed,  in  all   its   length  and  breadth,  sod 
depth  and  height,  will  never  be  grasped  by  idj 
but  the  redeemed,  and  not  by  them  till  they  ester 
the  city  of  the  Lamb.     Do  they  not  foreshadow  id 
some  way  the  occupation  of  the  blessed  in  heaven? 
Will  they  not  all  thm  be  ministering  spirits? 

The  whole  question  concerning  the  *  traditiooa] 
sayings'  of  the  Lord  is  discussed  at  some  kogtli 
in  Excursus  B.,  which  follows  this  chapter. 

7'/4^  Last  Prayer  and  the  Farczvell — Ftud  kazxs 
AliUtus,  Z^-i^^ 

Ver.  36.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  be 
kneeled  down.     We  are  acquainted  with  the  atti- 
tude which  prevailed  among  Christians  in  very 
early  times.     They  were  in  the  habit  of  kmding 
in  prayer  on  ordinary  occasions,    but  they  cod- 
sidered  standing  in  prayer  the  posture  most  fitting: 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  so  usually  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week — the  Lord's  day — they  prayed 
'standing.'    This    posture    in    prayer   was    also 
adopted    during   the   seven   weeks    which   inter- 
vened between  Passover  and   Pentecost,  roogfaJy 
speaking,  the  '  forty  days,'  as  they  considered  tliis 
a  period  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

And  prayea  with  them  alL  Professor  Plumptre 
writes  *  that  the  historian,  who  has  recorded  what 
we  may  call  this  charge  of  St.  Paul,  shrinks  with 
a  natural  reverence  From  reporting  his  prayer. 
Eph.  iii.  14-21  will  enable  the  thoughtful  reader 
to  represent  to  himself  its  substance,  perhaps  even 
its  very  thoughts  and  words.' 

Ver.  37.  And  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and  kteed 
him.  These  demonstrative  expressions  of  affec- 
tion are  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs  (see 
Gen.  xlv.  14  and  xlvi.  29).  The  word  is  a  stroi^ 
one,  and  might  be  rendered,  '  kept  tenderly  kissing 
him.'  The  Greek  word  here  used  we  find  in  the 
description  of  the  traitor  Judas  kissing  the  Lord 
in  Gethsemane,  where  it  describes  the  affected 
earnestness  of  the  fatal  kiss. 

Ver.  38.  That  they  should  aee  his  face  no 
more.  In  this  b3di  Paul  and  his  companions  in 
work — the  elJers  of  Ephesus — were  no  doubt 
wrong.  St.  Paul  most  probably  did  revbit  these 
shores,  and  no  doubt  Ephesus  and  its  church,  after 
his  liberation  from  the  Roman  imprisonment. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  25,  where  this  is  discussed 
at  some  length. 
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Excursus  A. 


On  the  Observance  of  the  First  Day  of 
THE  Week  by  the  Early  Christians. 

Neantler  well  remarks :  *  Since  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  appeared  as  the  central  point  of  all  religious 
experience  and  life,  since  His  resurrection  was 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  joy 
and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  communion  of 
the  Church  should  have  specially  distinguished  the 
day  with  which  the  memory  of  that  event  had 
connected  itself.*  Let  us  with  great  brevity  trace 
the  *  story  *  of  the  sacred  Christian  day.  On  tke 
first  day  of  the  week  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  know,  appeared 
on  five  different  occasions  to  His  followers — to 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  other  women,  t<i  the  two 
disciples  on  their  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter 
separately,  to  the  apostles  collectively.  After 
eight  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  way 
of  reckoning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  weekj  He 
appeared  to  the  eleven.  We  possess  no  account  of 
His  having  appeared  in  the  interval ;  not  impro- 
bably this  was  done  specially  to  render  that  day 
memorable  to  the  apostles.     In  that  year  of  the 

*  resurrection,*  the  day  of  Pentecost  fell  on  ihQ  first 
day  of  the  week,  *  when,*  as  we  read,  *  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.*  Thus,  on  the 
day  already  known  as  the  day  of  the  Lord*s  resur- 
rection, the  disciples  received  from  heaven  their 
baptism  of  fire,  and  became  in  a  new  strange  way 
indeed  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  thus  doubly  became  the  birthday  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  About  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  occurred  the  scene  related  in  this  20th 
chapter  of  the  *Acts.*  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  period  the  *  first  day  *  had  become  the  ordinary 
and  stated  day  of  Christian  assembling.  It  was 
evidently  the  usual  day  for  the  brethren  of  Troas 
to  meet  together  to  *  break  bread  *  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  Master,  and  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction. St.  Paul's  words,  written  only  a  few 
months  before  this  scene  at  Troas,  from  Ephesus 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  in  the  same  undesigned 
way  refers  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  being  well 
known  as  the  day  for  the  practice  of  special  reli- 
gious duties  :  *  Uix)c  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come*  (i  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2). 

Many  years  later,  St.  John  in  his  '  Revelation,' 
i.  10,  writes  of  himself  as  being  '  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day.'  By  this  name  he  could  not  have 
intended  to  speak  of  the  'Sabbath,*  for  the  word 

*  Sabbath  *  was  then  universally  used  by  Jews  and 
Christians  for  the  seventh  day.  He  could  only 
have  been  thinking  of  the  one  solemn  day  of  the 
week,  hallowed  by  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
first  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  which  the  reverent 
followers  of  Jesus  had  called  after  their  Master. 
This  name,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  writings  of 
the  next  century,  became  the  common  and  usual 
designation  of  the  Christian  holy  day.  Passing 
from  the  inspired  books  to  the  writings  of  men 
who  lived  in  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples,  we  read  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (not  the  friend  of  Paul,  but 
a  teacher  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century),  *  We  celebrated  the 
eighth  day,  i,e»  the  first  day  of  the  week,  with 
joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.'    Justin 
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Martyr,  who  flourished  in  the  same  period  about 
a.d.  140,  tells  us  that  *on  the  day  called  Sunday 
was  an  assembly  of  all  who  lived  either  in  cities  or 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  read.'  He 
describes  further  the  various  details  of  the  acts  of 
these  religious  assemblies,  their  prayers,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  collection 
of  alms,  and  then  gives  us  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced Christians  to  meet  together  on  the  Sunday. 
The  first  is  a  singular  one  :  '  Because  it  is  the  first 
day  of  the  seven  on  which  God  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  the  original  state  of  things  and 
formed  the  world  ;  *  the  second  was,  '  Because 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  upon 
it.  *  A  few  years  later,  in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  to  Soter,  Bishop  of 
Rome  (A.D.  170),  occur  these  words:  *  To-day 
was  the  Lord's  day  and  kept  holy,  and  we  read 
your  letter,  from  the  reading  of  which  from  time 
to  time  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  admonition,  as 
we  do  from  the  former  one  written  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  Clement.*  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  a 
contemporary  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
among  other  works  which  have  long  since  been 
lost,  is  stated  by  Eusebius  to  have  written  a 
treatise  on  *  the  Lord's  day.  *  A  very  little  later, 
about  A.I).  180,  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in 
Gaul,  alludes  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  universal 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  196,  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
well-known  and  customary  festival.  Tertullian  of 
Carthage,  about  a.d.  200,  speaks  often  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  such  terms  as,  *  We  consider  it  wrong 
to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,*  'Sunday  we  give  to 
joy.*  In  one  passage  he  distinctly  refers  to  the 
cessation  from  business  on  the  part  6f  the  Christians 
on  the  Lord's  day.  Origen,  the  great  Alex- 
andrian master,  a.  d.  230,  says,  '  It  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  perfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's 
day.'  Other  passages,  in  which  mention  is  casu- 
ally made  of  the  solemn  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  by  the  Christians,  usually  under 
the  name  of  the  'Lord's  day,'  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  A.D.  250; 
Commodian,  A.D.  270,  and  others  (these  are 
quoted  at  length  in  the  learned  and  exhaustive 
history  of  *the  Lord's  day,*  by  Archdeacon 
Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures,  'Sunday,*  i860.  Sec 
Lecture  ii.,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume). 

We  have  here  adduced  testimony — dating  from 
the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  resurrection, 
A.D.  32  down  to  A.D.  270,  shortly  after  which  date 
Christianity  became  the  recognised  faith  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  its  practices  of  world-wide 
notoriety — that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  chosen 
and  adopted  Iw  the  early  Christians,  acting  upon 
the  direction  ot  the  apostles,  as  the  special  day  on 
which  the  solemn  weekly  assemblies  were  to  meet, 
the  Holy  Communion  celebrated,  and  public  in- 
struction in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  giveiu 
At  first  the  old  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  with  the  old  legal  strictness; 
but  as  the  Christian  faith  spread  among  Gentile 
nations,  silently  the  old  Sabbath  observances  seem 
to  have  been  with  common  consent  dispensed 
with,  and  in  Gentile  lands  the  sacred  associa- 
tions which  surrounded  the  seventh  day  were 
transferred  to  the  first  day,  which  among  all 
Christians  was  generally  termed,  in  memory  of 
the  great  event  which   happened    on    it,    'the 
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Lord's  day.'  But  while  the  sacred  character  of 
the  seventh  day  was  thus  transferred  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  burdensome  restrictions 
which  made  the  keeping  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Sabbath  so  difficult  and  painful  to  the  stranger 
proselyte  were  laid  aside  for  ever. 

Tiie  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  ages  has  strictly  maintained,  if  not 


the  letter,  most  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Sa. 
charge  of  the  Eternal,  '  Remember  the  Sabbii 
dayto  keep  it  holy. ' 

The  following  little  table  will  show  h0v  & 
above-cited  evidence  for  the  practice  of  the  pnsi- 
tive  Christian  Chnrch  in  the  matter  of  the '  Lstfi 
day'  was  drawn  from  all  the  principal  centicsi 
early  Christianity  : — 


Writer. 

Date. 

Gty. 

Country. 

St.  Paul,    .... 

A.U. 

57 

•  •  •                   •  •  . 

Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

St.  John,   .... 

90 

Ephesus,     .     .     . 
Alexandria,      .     . 

Asia  Minor. 

Barnabas,        .     .     . 

140 

Egypt. 

Justin  Martyr.      .     . 

140 

Rome  and  Ephesus, 

Italy,  Asia  Minor. 

Dionysius,      .     .     . 

170 

Corinth,      .     .     . 

Greece. 

Melito,       .... 

170 

Sardis,   .... 

Asia  Minor. 

Irenxus,    .... 

180 

Lyons,    .... 

Gaul. 

Clement 

190 

Alexandria,      .     . 

Egypt. 

Tertullian,      .     .     . 

200 

Carthage,    .     .     . 

North  Africa, 

Origen,      .... 

230 

Alexandria,      .     . 

Egypt. 

Cyprian,    .... 

250 

Carthage,    .     .     . 

North  Africa. 

Excursus  13. 

Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  not  quoted  in 
THE  Four  Gospels. 

The  sayinjj  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  c|uoled  by  St, 
Paul  in  the  35th  verse  of  this  2oih  chapter,  as  we 
remarked,  docs  not  occur  in  the  (iospels.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  *  sayinj^s  *  of  the  Holy  One  which 
is  preserved  outside  the  *  memoirs '  of  the  four. 

The  origin  of  the  Gospels  will  always  remain 
uncertain.  We  shall  never  know  what  determined 
the  evangelists  to  select  the  sayings  and  teachings 
they  have  embodied  in  their  four  writings.  They 
were,  we  know,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
selection  and  rejection.  St.  John,  in  the  close  of 
his  Gospel,  alludes  to  many  unwritten  words  and 
acts  of  his  Master  (xxi.  25).  It  appears  strange  at 
first  that  so  few  of  these  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  best  explanation  we  can  give,  is  to  assume 
that  the  inspired  four  were  directed  by  the  *  Holy 
Spirit  *  to  make  an  unerring  choice  of  what  was 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
that  choice  had  been  made,  the  memory  of  the  rest 
(partly,  perhaps,  from  disuse)  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  next  generation  scarcely  retained 
any  record  of  word  spoken  or  deed  done  by  the 
Lord  beyond  those  embodied  in  the  narratives  of 
the  *four.*  The  apostles'  preaching  in  the  first 
days  was  based  on  those  acts  and  words  of  their 
Master  which  seemed  to  these  inspired  men  to 
possess  the  fullest  significance  for  the  exhibition 
of  His  Divine  life.  The  apostles  (certainly  the 
greater  numl)er  of  them)  remained  in  Jerusalem 
long  enough  in  close  communion  to  shape  a 
common  narrative.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  were  the  result,  then,  of 
this  apostolic  preaching.  St.  John  wrote  later, 
and  gave  rather  his  own  memories  of  his  Lord  than 
the  united  experiences  of  the  Twelve.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Westcott  in  his  most  able 
Introduction  io  tlu  Study  of  the  Gospels  (chap.  iii. ), 
and  thoroughly  commends  itself  to  the  mmds  of 
all  thoughtful  and  devout  students  of  the  Holy 
Word.  Now,  outside  the  inspired  memories  of 
the  Gospels,  we  possess  the  record  of  some  twenty 
sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  which  have  floated  down  to 


us.  They  come  from  many  centres  in  the  Essi 
and  West,— from  Rome,  from  centres  like  Akx- 
andria,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Csesarea, — andarcjwe- 
served  by  the  most  famous  and  trustworthy  of  the 
oldest  fathers  of  the  Church.  We  may,  I  think, 
look  on  them  as  fragments  containing  some  tree 
and  original  memories  of  our  LorcTs  teaching, 
although,  as  has  been  well  said  in  the  c^e  of 
not  a  few  of  them,  *  whatever  nucleus  of  truth 
there  was  at  first,  has  been  encrusted  over  with 
mystic  or  fantastic  imagination.* 

The  following  collection  is  taken  from  Professor 
Westcott.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing 
all  the  original  traditionary  sayings  of  the  Master, 
preserve<l  in  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  of  the 
early  Church  (see  Appendix  C.  of  Dr.  Wesicott's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels')  : — 

1.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
He  said,  //  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
(Acts  XX.  35 ;  comp.  Luke  vi.  30). 

2.  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  to  him,  O  man^  if  indeed 
thou  knonoest  whcU  thou  doest^  thou  art  blessed ;  but 
if  thou  knonoest  not  thou  art  cursed^  and  art  a  trans- 
gessor  of  the  law  (in  Cod.  D  after  Luke  vi.  4). 

3.  Jaui  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little^  ami  from 
greater  to  be  less  (Cod.  D).  It  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  fragment. 

4.  The  Son  of  God  says.  Let  us  resist  ail 
iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred  (Bam.  £p.  4). 

5.  Thus  He  (Christ)  saith,  They  who  wish  to  see 
Me,  and  to  lay  hold  on  My  kingdom^  must  receive 
me  by  affliction  and  suffering  (Bam.  Ep.  7). 

6.  Shew  yourselves  tried  money-changers  (Grig, 
in  Joann.  xix.).  This  is  the  most  commonly- 
quoted  of  all  apocryphal  sayings,  and  seems  to  be 
genuine. 

7.  He  that  wonders  shall  reign ;  ami  he  that 
reigns  shall  rest  (Ex.  Ev.  Hebr.  ap.  Clem.  Al. 
Strom.)»  Look  with  wonder  at  that  which  is  before 
you  (Ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  ii.  9,  45). 

8.  /  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  unless 
ye  cease  from  sacrificing  ( God!'s)  anger  will  not  cease 
from  you  (Ev.  Ebion.  ap.  Epiph.  hter.  xxx.  16). 

9.  Jesus  said  to  His  aisciplesy  Ask  great  things^ 
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arid  the  small  shall  be  added  unto  you  ;  and  ask 
heaifcnly  things,  attdthe  earthly  shall  be  added  unto 
you  (Orig.  de  Oral.  2). 

10.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  In  whatsoever  I 
tftay  find  you  f  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you  (Clem. 
Al.  juisdives  40).  Such  as  I  may  find  thee,  I  will 
judge  thee,  saith  the  Lord  (Nilus.  ap.  Anast.  Sin, 
qusest.  3). 

11.  The  Saviour  Himself  says,  He  who  is  near 

Me  is  near  the  fire  ;  he  who  is  far  from  Me  is  far 

from  the  kingdom  (Orig.  Horn,  in  Jerem.  iii.  p. 

778  ;  Didymus  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8). 

12.  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  If  ye  kept  not 
that  which  is  smcdl,  who  will  give  you  that  which 
is  great?  For  I  say  unto  you.  That  he  that  is 
faithful  in  very  little,  is  faithful  also  in  much 
(Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ii.  8). 

13.  The  Lord  says,  Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the 
soul  unspotted,  that  we  may  receive  eternal  life, 
— perhaps  that  ye  may  receive  eternal  life  (Clem. 
Kom.  Cop.  ii.  8). 

14.  The  Lord  Himself,  having  been  asked  by 
some  one.  When  His  kingdom  will  come  ?  saith, 
IVhen  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  with- 
out as  that  which  is  within,  and  the  male  with 
the  female,  neither  male  nor  female  (Clem.  Rom. 
Ep.  ii.  12). 

1 5.  Jesus  says.  For  those  that  are  sick  I  was  sick, 
afui  for  those  that  hunger  I  suffered  hunger,  and 
for  those  that  thirst  I  suffered  thirst  (Orig.  in  Matt, 
tom.  xiii.  2). 

16.  In  the  Hebrew  Gospel  we  find  the  Lord 
saying  to  His  disciples,  Never  be  joyful  except 
when  ye  shall  look  on  your  brother  in  love  {yWsxovi, 
in  Eph.  v.  3). 

17.  When  the  Lord  came  to  Peter  and  the 
apostles  (after  His  resurrection).  He  said  to  them, 
Taki  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an 
incorporeal  spirit.     And  straightway  they  touched 


Him  and  believed,  being  convinced  by  His  flesh 
and  by  His  Spirit  (Ignat.  ad  Smyrn.  3). 

1 8.  Christ  said.  Good  must  neais  come,  but  blessed 
is  he  through  whom  it  comes  (Clem.  Horn,  xii.  29). 

19.  It  was  not  through  unwillingness  to  impart 
His  blessings  that  the  Lord  announced  in  some 
Gospel  or  other:  My  mystery  is  for  Me,  and  for  the 
sons  of  My  house.  We  remember  our  Lord  and 
Master,  how  He  said  to  us  :  Keep  My  mysteries  for 
Me,  and  for  the  sons  of  My  house  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  10-64). 

2a  /  will  select  to  myself  these  things:  very, 
very  excellent  are  those  whom  My  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  has  given  to  Me  (Eusebius,  Theophania, 
iv.  13). 

21.  The  Lord  taught  of  those  days  (of  His  future 
kingdom  on  earth),  and  said  :  The  days  will  come 
in  which  vines  shall  spring  up,  each  having  ten 
thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock  ten  thousand 
branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on  each 
bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  each  grape  when 
pressed  shcUl  give  five-and-twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seized  one  bunch, 
another  shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  bunch  ;  take  me ; 
through  me  bless  the  Lord,  Likewise  also  (He 
said),  that  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten 
thousand  ears  of  com,  and  each  grain  ten  pounds 
of  fine  pure  flour ;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds 
and  each  herb  according  to  its  proper  nature ;  and 
that  all  animals,  using  for  food  what  is  received 
from  the  earth,  shall  live  in  peace  and  concord 
with  one  another,  subject  to  men  with  all  subjec- 
tion. And  he  (Papias)  added,  saying.  Now  these 
things  are  credible  to  them  which  b«lieve.  And 
when  Judas  the  traitor  believed  not,  and  asked  : 
How  then  shall  such  productions  proceed  from 
the  Lord?  the  Lord  said,  They  shcU I  see  who  shall 
come  to  these  times  (Papias,  cf.  Iren.  v.  5,  33,  53). 


Chapter  XXL 

St.  Panics  last  recorded  Journey  to  Jerusalem  by  luay  oj  Tyre  and  Ccesarea — 
His  Meeting  with  St.  James  and  the  Elders  oJ  the  Church—  The  Tnmiilt 
in  the  Temple — St,  Paul  is  arrested  by  tlie  Romans, 


1  A  ND  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  we  were  gotten  from  them. 
Jr\.  and  had  launched,  we  *  came  with  a  straight  course  unto 
Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  unto 

2  Patara :  And  finding  a  ship  sailing  over  unto  *  Phenicia,  we 

3  went  aboard,  and  set  forth.  Now  when  we  had  discovered  * 
^  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  sailed  into  '^  Syria,  and 
landed  at '  Tyre  :  for  ^  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden. 

4  And  finding'  *^ disciples,  we  tarried  there  seven  days :  who  said 
to  Paul  *  through  the  Spirit,  that  lie  should  not  '  go  up  to  Jeru- 

5  salem.  And  when  we  had  accomplished  those  days,  we  departed 
and  went  our  way  ;  and  t/tey  all  *  brought  us  on  our  way,  with 
wives  and  children,  till  we  ivere  out  of  the  city  :  and  we  'kneeled 

*  better  rendered,  *and  after  sighting.'  *  better,  'and  having  found  out.' 


aC\i.  xvi.  11. 


b  Seech. xi.  19. 
c  Ver.  16. 

Sccch.  iv.36. 

Cp.  ch.xxvii. 

tfSce  ch  XVIII. 

18. 
^Ver.  7.    See 

Mat.  XV.  21. 
/Ver  a. 
g  Gk.  as  ch. 

XX.  z,  7.     So 

ch.  XX.  30. 
k  Ch.  XX.  33  ; 

ver.  II. 
I  Vers   12,15. 

See  Lu.  ii  4. 
k  See  ch.  xv  3. 
/Seech.vit.60. 
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6  down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed.  And  when  we  had  *•  taken  -^^^ « 
our  leave  one  of  another,  we  took  ship ;  and   they  returned 

7  home  again.      And  when  we   had   finished   our   course  from 

*  Tyre,  we  came  to  *  Ptolemais,  and  saluted  '  the  brethren,  and  «So  jd^ 

8  abode  with  them  one  day.     And  the  next  day  we  >that  were  '\^-^ 
.,                                       of  Paul's  company'  departed,  and  came  unto  ^  Caesarea  :  and  ^^**'' 

we  entered  into  the  house  of  *"  Philip  '  the  evangelist,   which  '^j| 
|.  9  was  Ofu  ''of  the  seven  ;  and  abode  with  him.     And  the  same  rt^^w! 

10  man  had  four  daughters,  virgins,  'which  did  prophesy.     And  ^1^5 
as  we  tarried  there  many  days,  there  came  down  from  Judea  a 
\  1 1  certain  *  prophet,  named  "  Agabus.     And  when   he  was  come  J^^' 

unto  us.  he  took  Paul's  "'girdle,  and  bound  his  ozvn  hands  and  •cp.jer 
• !  feet,  and  said,  Thus  saith  •*  the  Holy  Ghost,*  So  shall   the  Jews    \^ 

at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  -^ shall  'f^'J 
12  deliver  ///;//  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.     And   when   we  _^^*g 
heard  these  things,  both  we,  and  they  of  that  place,  besought    *'• 
'  f  13  him  not  to  '  go  up  to  Jerusalem.     Then  Paul  answered.  What  '^^ 

mean  *  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart  ?  for  I  am  ready 
not  to  be  bound  only,  "but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem   *for  the  ^Seecb 

14  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  ^ti.  ix. 

15  we  ceased,  saying,  ^'The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  And  after  <^SeeM- 
those  days  we  took  up  our  '^ carriages,  and*  'went  up  to  Jeru-  ^Sll'V: 

16  salem.  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  'disciples  of  5*"S* 
^  Caesarea,  and  brought '  with  them  one  Mnason  of  ^  Cyprus,  an  ^^^'  ^ 
old  •  '  disciple,  with  whom  we  should  lodge. 

17  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  *the  brethren  '  re-  ^vcr.  7. 

*  So  ch.  1 

18  ceived  us  gladly.     And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us    <^*^> 

19  unto  *  James  ;  and  all  '  the  elders  were  present.  And  when  he  ^tseech. 
had  saluted  them,  he  '"declared  particularly*  what  things  God  /sJich.i 

20  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  *  his  ministry.  And  when  So  Roo 
they  heard  //,  they  *  glorified  the  Lord,'"  and  said  unto  him,  *|**f**-.' 
Thou  seest,  -^brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews "  there  are    ?!•  '*•   • 

Mat.  XT. 

2 1  which  believe  ;  and  they  are  all  ^  zealous  of  the  law :  And  they  ^^pj**-  ? 
''are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  ^c**\i*;! 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying"  that  they  ought  rVj^^*^ 
not   to   circumcise   t/ieir  children,   neither  to  walk   after  the    *-»*•»•♦• 

22  'customs.     'What  is  it  therefore.^  the  multitude  must  needs  *Sc«ch.vi. 

/See  I  Cor 

'  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words ,  *  that  were  of  Paul's  company.'  '  '*" 

*  or  *  Holy  Spirit.'  *  literally ,  *  what  are  ye  doing  weeping,'  etc, 

*  There  is  a  slight  variation  here  in  the  reading  of  the  older  authorities,, 
according  to  which  the  rendering  would  be y  *  we  packed  up  our  baggage.'  See 
notes  above. 

'  literally y  *  bringing  with  them  ;'  but  see  notes  above, 

*  better  perhaps y  *  an  early  disciple.' 
"  Some  would  render  here,  *  he  related  one  by  one.' 

'•  The  older  authorities,  instecut  of'  the  Lord/  read  here,  *  God.' 

*'  The  older  authorities  read  here,  *  among  the  Jews.' 

'*  Some  would  render^  *  telling  them  not  to  circumcise,'  etc. 
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23  come  together:    for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art  come.     Do 
therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee :  We  have  four  men  which 

24  have  ^  a  vow  on  them  ;  Them  take,  and  "*  purify  thyself  with  ^^\^J  ^g 
them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  ''shave  their  ^^J**;!^;" 
heads :  and  all  may  know"  that  those  things^  whereof  ^  they  were    ||  J  ^h.  xviii 
informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing ;  but  that  thou  thyself 

25  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law.     As  touching  the 

Gentiles  which  believe,  ^  we  have  written  and  concluded  "  that  "'Ch.  xv.  20, 

29. 

they  observe  no  such  thing^^  save  only  that  they  keep  them- 
selves from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 

26  strangled,"  and  from  fornication.     Then  Paul  took  the  men, 

and  the  next  day  *  purifying  himself  with  them,  '  entered  into  *Num.  vi.  13. 
the  temple,  to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purifi- 
cation, until  that  ^an  offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  ^Num.  vi 

27  of  them.     And  when  *  the  seven  days  were  almost  ended,  *  the  *  Num.  yi.  9. 

'  re  '  a  Oh.  XXIV.  18. 

Jews  which  were  of"  *  Asia,    when  they  saw  him  in  the  temple,  *Seech  ii.9. 

28  ^  Stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  '  laid  hands  on  him.  Crying  out,  ^g^^i'lax 
Men  of  Israel,  help:  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  ^g^L^j^j 
everywhere  against  the  people,  and  ^  the  law,  and  this  place :  ,g^  ^^  g 
and  further  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  '^hath    ISe^j'JJd.*^* 

29  polluted  this  holy  place.  (For  they  had  seen  before  with  him  ^^ch.xxiv.e. 
in  the  city  *  Trophimus  an  '  Ephesian,  whom  they  supposed  ^f^^^iJ; 

30  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.)     And  all  the  city  was    '9- 
moved,  and  the  people  ran  together:  and  *they  took  Paul,  and  ^^/^c""^** 
'drew  him  out  of  the  temple:  and  forthwith  the  doors  were    a^p>8»x»- 

31  shut.  And  as  they  went  about  to  kill  him,"  tidings  came  unto  '^ch.xvi 
**  the  chief  captain  of  the  *  band,  that  all  Jerusalem  '^  was  in  an  **/Gic.r"*si' 

32  uproar  ;  *  Who  immediately  took  soldiers  and  centurions,  and  ,,^*jj^a 
ran  down  unto  "  them :  and  when  they  saw  **  the  chief  captain  ^gp  ch.xxm 

33  and  the  soldiers,  they  left'®  beating  of  Paul.  Then  '^the  chief  »7.xxiV.7. 
captain  came  near,  and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  ^to  be  ^^"•^^' 
bound  with  ^two  chains;  and  demanded'*  who  he  was,  and  ^p-«;»-^.. 

'  L.p.  en.  xxii. 

34  what  he  had  done.  And  ''some  cried  one  thing,  some  another,  ^^*i|^ 
among  the  multitude:  and  when  he  could  not  know  the  cer-  ^^Z^?";^'' 
tainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be  carried"  into  'the    ^'ij;  Vo, 

35  castle.  And  when  he  came  upon  'the  stairs,  so  it  was,  that  he  /^^^.^o.  cp. 
was  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the  violence  of  the  people.  For  the  xxiu."©,^. 
multitude  of  the  people  followed  after,  crying,  *  Away  with  him.  *c^' "'.xxhl 

37       And  as  Paul  was  to  be  led  into  '  the  castle,  he  said  unto  the    %':  ^'''  *'*' 

*'  Thg  older  authorities^  instead  of^  may  know,'  read  *  shall  know.* 
**  better,  *  and  decided.' 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  that  they  observe  no  such 
tiling,  save  only.'  ^'  better,  *  things  strangled.' 

*^  better,  *the  Jews  (who  came)  from  Asia.' 
**  better,  *  and  while  they  were  seeking  to  kill  him.* 
^^  literally,  *  upon  them.'  '®  better,  *  ceased  beating.' 

*'  better,  *  asked  who  he  was.'  **  more  accurately,  *  to  be  led.' 
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"chief  captain,  May  I  speak  unto  thee  ?    Who  said.  Canst  thou 

38  speak  Greek?"   'Art  not  thouMa/ Egyptian,  which  beforethesc  •*'^'? 
days  "madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  'the  wilderness ■»*■»■  ] 

39  four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers?"      But  Paul  said,  I 'J»™ 
am  a  man  w/«VA  nwi  a  Jew  of 'Tarsus,  a  «>>>  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen '^™^i.  1 
of  no  mL-aii  city :  and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  '^'*-'' 

40  the  people.     And  when  he  had  given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  ' 
on  '  the  stairs,  and  '  beckoned  with  the  hand  unto  the  people,    s-t^t; 
And  when  there  was  made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  tlum    "JJ,"; 
in  "the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying,  liATu 

»*  nwre  literally,  '  Art  thou  acquainted  with  Greek  ?' 
"  *i-//iT  remfered,  '  of  the  assassins.' 

St.  /!.»/■,  •Joun^/rom  MiUKu  h  Tyre.  1-6.  ^^^J,  f^  J  ^ _^ 

Ver.  I,  Aed  it  came  to  p«M,  that  kftai  we  and  hii  Epheiian  frienda'and  ^low-w 

were  gotteo  bom  Utetn.     Thu  Greek  word  heiv,  have  been  cicce(iin{;ly  painfuL 

as  Chiysnslom  rcmatkit,  is  i  very  forcible  cipics-  We  came  with  a  etntigbt  ooone 


This  wai  n  small  island  aboul  forfy  miles  south  of 
Miletus,  opposite  Ihe  coast  where  lay  the  cilics  of 
Cnides  and  (lalicamassus.  I<  wse^  famous  for  its 
winei  and  fabrics.  Il  possessed,  in  Ihe  davs  of 
Paul,  a  celeliraled  temple  of  i^ilsculapius,  ai 


ruins,  hiving  been  ovcrthiown  by  an  cftTllKjaake. 
Its  navy  bad  done  great  and  eBeclual  service  in  Ibe 
suppression  of  piracy  in  those  seas. 

In  the  days  of  Roman  power,  lUiodes  gtill  enjoyed 
3.  nominal  freedom.    Il  formally  became  a  proriDce 


place  of  Hip[)ocrales  the  physician,  and  Apelles 

And  the  day  following  nnto  Bliodet.  Kh<vl<^s 
lay  lifty  miles  lo  Ihe  south  of  Coos.  It  was  famed 
for  l)cing  Ihe  tnosl  beautiful  sgxit  in  this,  perhaps 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  world.  There  was  n 
proverb  th.tt  'the  sun  iihonc  every  day  in  Rhodes.' 


Sea,  it  has  always  licen  an  empiinum  for  Ihu 
c.istern  and  western  trades.  Il  was  the  )>oint 
from  which  the  Greek  geographers  reckoned  their 

iiarallcis  of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longituilc. 
n  the  Greek  period,  it  was  illustrious  especially 
fnr  its  greal  temple  of  the  Sun,  anil  fur  the 
Colossus  ;  this  latter,  in  the  days  of  I'aul,  was  in 


flaceasthebomeofthe  Knights  Hospitallers  of  SL 
3hn,  and  then  it  was  the  last  Christian  city  to 
make  Bsland  against  the  Saracens.  Il  nowbclon;^ 
lo  the  Ottoman  Turks,  retains  its  ancient  Tume,  liut 
little  else  of  its  former  maCTtiliccnce  and  power. 

And  from  thence  imto  Fatara,  Palara,  on  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  was  the  harbour  of  Xanlhus,  anil, 
from  its  niins,  was  a  place  of  some  importance  and 
splendour.  Here  was  a  famous  oracle  of  A|hiIIi>. 
'I  his  port  is  now  an  inland  marsh. 

Ver.  I.  And  Snding  a  ihip  afciling  onrer  DDto 
FhCDoicia.  Circumstances  here  favoured  I'aul. 
I'alara  was  evidently  the  harbour  whither  his  ship 
was  IxMind  from  Alexandria  Troas ;  but  there 
V  as  another  vessel  on  Ihe  point  of  sailini;  fur 
I'hn-nicia :  ihus  not  i  day  was  \iv-\. 
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Vcr.  3.  Now  when  we  htd  diaoovered  Oypnu. 
The  Greek  word  here  tcndcreit  '  when  we  had 
discovered,'  is  a  naulicul  expression  such  as  an 
eye-witness,  familiat  with  ihe  language  of  sea- 
faring men,  Hould  have  used ;  literally,  having 
had  (Cyprus)  brought  up  to  sight,  made  viable  lo 
us  above  the  horiion.  There  are  many  such-like 
phrases  in  the  '  Acts '  which  taste,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  sail  sea.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Luke  the  physician,  the  compilei  of  these  aposlolic 
memoirs,  had  in  some  portion  of  his  life  b(«n  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  great  trading  ships  of  the 
levant ;  veiy  likely  he  had  been  employed  on 
board  in  a  professional  capacity.  The  ship  of 
I'aul,  we  read,  passed  '  Cyprus,' the  islatid  he  knew 
so  well,  the  home  probably  siili  of  his  old  friend 
llamaba',  on  Ihe  len,  as  they  sailed  liy  it  to  the 

And  uUed  Into  Syria.  The  get^raphical  name 
Syria  is  here  employed  in  Ihe  Roman  sense, 
according  lo  which  Pbcenida  and  Palestine  were 
considered  parts  of  the  province  of  .Syria.  The 
distance  between  Palara  and  Tyre  was  340  geo- 
graphical miles. 


and  Bzekiel,  had  long  since  faded.  Its  merchants 
were  no  more  princes.  The  modern  cities  of 
Antioch  and  Cxsarea  hud  proved  successful  rivals 
lo  the  old  capital  of  Phoenicia.  In  honour  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  the  Roman  Empire  gave  it  Ihe 
privilege  of  a  'free  city.'  It  retained  a  consider- 
able position  among  cities,  however,  until  the 
close  of  the  thirlecnth  cenlury,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  It  has  never 
risen  since  that  awful  ruin  above  Ihe  condition 
of  a  wretched  village.  Il  now,  indce<l,  fulfils  Ihe 
old  prophecy,  and  is  literally,  with  its  shape- 
less ruins  by  the  sea,  only  '  a  place  lo  spread  nets 
upon'  (Eiek.  xxvi.  14).  Writing  of  Tyre,  Dr. 
Hackelt  says :  '  Its  most  important  ruins  lie  at 
present  beneath  the  sea  ;  il  was  with  melancholy 
interest  that  I  looked  down  upon  them  through 
the  calm  waters,  in  Itic  long  twilight  which  closed 
the  loth  of  May  1S52.' 

For  thers  the  lUp  wea  to  tinlKde  her  boiden. 
Literally,  'for  thither'  [Iii7n  yif).  For  having 
come  Ihilhtr,  the  ship  was  unlading,  etc 


Vcr.  4.  And  Onding  diioiplea.  Literally, 
■and  having  found  out  the  disciples.'  There  were 
ilisciples  who  lived  at  Tyre,  these  were  searched 
out  by  Paul  and  his  companions.  There  was  a 
little  Christian  chureh  in  this  city.  See  chap.  xi. 
19,  where  wc  read  how  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  I'hanice  (Phixnicia), 
(if  which  Tyre  was  the  canilal.  Professor  Plumptrc 
suggests  tha'  this  churcn  had  been  planted  pro- 
liably  by  the  lalxnirs  of  Philip  as  the  Evangelist 
of  Caisarea.  St.  I'aul  himself  had  mist  likely 
visiletl  l~yre  when  he  'passed  through  I'hcenicia' 
on  his  journey  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xv^). 

Wo  tarried  there  WTen  d«yB.  These  'seven 
days '  may  have  been  the  time  exactly  occupied  in 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  one  of  the  passengers.  Itut  this  peculiar 
|«riod  of  time  mention^  at  Treat  {xx.  6),  and 
aijain  at  Ptiltsli  (xxviii.  14),  seems  to  tell  us  thai 
St.  I'aul  arranged  to  slay  at  each  of  these  ixnnls 
where   there   was  a   Christian    chureh— JVwu, 


Pulali,  and  Tyrt — for  the  purpose  of  attending 
one  solemn  meeting  of  the  brethren  on  Ihe  I  j>rd  3 
day,  and  partaking  once  ul  least  with  them  all  of 
thr  Lord's  Supper. 

Who  uid  to  Fanl  through  the  Spirit,  thet  he 
■bonld  not  go  up  to  JenutJein.  Chrysoslom 
remarks  here  that  they  who  at  Tyre  thus  ureed 
I'aul,  knew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  thai 
certain  afflictions  awaited  their  bclove<l  teacher  at 
Jerusalem,  but  that  their  la-iiwTiii'joi"  to  him  not  to 
go  up  to  the  dly  were  certainly  not  inspired  Iqr 
the  .Spirit  (see  vera.  23,  14  of  the  preceding 
chapter  (xx.),  where  the  apostle  refers  lo  similar 
warnings  of  the  Holy  GhosI  having  come  to  him 
in  every  city),  lliis,  in  fact,  was  only  a  repetition 
of  what  had  happened  before  on  several  occasions. 
The  Spirit  had  revealed  to  certain  of  the  Church 
ihat  grave  dangers  awailed  Si.  Paul  on  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.  These  revelations  were  probably 
made  to  show  the  elders  arnl  teachers  of  the 
Chureh,  through  the  example  of  I'aul,  what  was 
the  duty  of  a  Irue  elder  ami  teacher  in  the  face  of 
the  sorest  peril.     Paul  listened  to  the  warning 
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wordi,  we  know,  but  convinced  Itut  Ibc  work 
which  hi*  Master  wUhed  him  lo  do  c&ll>:d  him  lo 

Jenisalem,  set  his  face  sleadilj  (owardi  the  city, 
reganllcss  of  all  danger  and  sutfciii^.  His 
example  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Christian 
Church. 

Vcr.  ;.  And  vbenve  hmd  wcompliahed  Quote 
days.  That  is,  simply  uhen  the  sevea  days  a.1 
Tyic  had  come  to  an  end. 

We  depftrtod  »ud  want  our  way.  Literally, 
'and  were  go'lfi  ""  '>"'  way'  'The  imperfect 
Icnse  of  Ihc  Ureek  verb  bringing  licfore  as  some- 
thing liltc  a  procession  wen<bng  its  way  from  the 
city  tn  the  shore  '  (Humptrc). 

And  they  all  brought  ns  on  onr  wkj,  with 
wivM  and  childreiL  Baunigarten  observes  that 
this  is  the  first  lime,  in  (he  notice  of  a  Christian 
Church,  t)iat  children  are  mentioned  —  that  we 
have  here  the  lirsl  recorded  instance  of  Christianity 
pervading  a  whole  family. 

Till  we  were  oat  of  the  dty :  and  we  kneeled 
down  OD  the  ibora,  and  prayed.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  no  there  was  a  prosttuha  or  cha[ie[,  a 
temporary  place  of  prayer,  here  on  the  shore  for 


the  Christian  biDtherhood  of  Tyie,oc>bahii  I 
was  limplj  that,  as  the  Chrstiaos  ef  Tj>a;  I 
biddmg  ^rewell  to  Paul  and  his  oompuiiga^  lk>  I 
knelt  down  and  prayed  together.     It  it,  ho 
certain  that  the  Jews  lov«l  to  jHxy  ca  t 
shore,  and   therefore  it  seems  most  pmlsUcl- 
there   was   a    '  prasencha '    am  this  ipot.    T;i 
following  extract  of  Biscoc  o 
worthy    allusions    from  anci 
point  :   '  ■ 

'>"  .         . 

prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  Almifht;  Coi.  I 
I'hilo  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Alcjuadrn,  via 
Klaccus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  Im 
their  great  enemy,  was  arrcstra  by  Older  iJ  it  \ 
Emperor  Caius,  r)o(  being  able  to  assemUcU^ 
synagogues,  which  hod  been  taken  &oai  Iko. 
crowded  out  at  the  gates  of  the  cily  euly  in  I'c 
morning,  went  to  the  neighbouring  shcns,  ul 
standing  in  a  most  pure  place,  witb  one  Kcnd 
lifteil  up  (hett  voices  in  praising  God.  TonBtn 
says  that  Ihc  Jews  in  his  time,  when  tbryby 
[heir  great  fast,  left  their  synagogues,  and  onciEn 
shore  sent  forth  their  prayers  to  heaven  [^Jjif 


c.  l6);  and  in  another  place,  among  the  cerLmonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  mentions  oralioms  lilloraUs, 
the  prayers  [hey  made  upon  the  shores  (Ado  Nat 
i,  13).  And  long  before  Tertuiluui's  lime  there 
was  a  decree  niade  at  Halicamassos  in  &vour  of 
the  Jews,  which,  among  other  privdcges,  allows 
them  to  say  their  prayers  near  the  shore,  occordmg 
to  the  custom  of  their  country  (Josephus,  Anl  xiv 
itV  33).  It  is  hence  abundantly  evident,  that  it 
was  common  with  the  Jews  to  choose  the  shore  as 
a  place  highly  fitting  lo  offer  up  their  prayers.' 
St.  Paul  eentftetet  hit  Jouni/y  lo  %'rusa!erH  from 
'iyrt  ty  na/  ef  PloUmais  anH  Casaria  to  thi 
IhlyCily,  7-17- 
Vcr.  7.  And  when  we  bad  finished  our  course 
ftom  Tyre,  we  came  to  Ptolemais.  More 
literally,  '  And  we  finishing  our  voyage,  arrived  at 
Ptolemais  from  Tyre."  The  arrival  of  the  apostle 
and  his  com]>anions  at  I^olcmais  completed  the 
sea  portion  of  their  journey  ;  the  rest  of  the 
jiurncy  from  Ptolemais  to  Jerusalem  by  Ccesarea 
was  luade  by   land.     Ptolemais  is  one    of   the 


oldest  cities  in  the  world  ;  we  read  of  it  in  Judg. 
1  3t,  under  the  name  of  '  Accho,'  as  one  of  the 
old  cities  of  the  Caiuianites  which  the  childieo  of 
Israel  falleil  to  obtain  possession  of.  It  was  sitoatc 
in  the  portion  of  Asher,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ever  considered  as  a  Phcenidan  city.  In  a 
miiLlime  point  of  view,  it  was  a  fortress  of  great 
importance,  aod  has  been  looked  on  as  the  key  of 
Galilee  from  the  MeditetraneaiL 

But  wilh  Israel  the  sea  and  the  Seaboard  was 
ever  a  question  of  minor  importance,  hence 
possibly  their  neglect  of  such  stations  as  Accho. 
On  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
Accho  fell  lo  the  lot  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  renamed  1'lolem.iis  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
llut  its  old  name  still  survived,  and  eventually 
superseded  the  l^ptian  title.  It  was  famous  in 
the  Crusades  under  the  name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
It  is  still  called   Acre,  and  has  a  population  of 

Ver.  S.  And  came  lo  Caearea.  The  little 
company  now  travelled  by  land.  Their  route  led 
ilicm  round  Carmet  along  the  coast  for  some  thirty 
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*^  to  forty  miles  to  Cxsarea.     This  was  the  third  from  him  all  or  nearly  all  that  we  find  in  the  first 

'^  visit  St.  Paul  had  paid  to  this  city :  ( I )  On  his  journey  eleven  chapters  of  this  book.* 

>^  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus  (chap.  ix.  30);  (2)  on         Ver.    9.    And    the    same    man    had    four 

fC{  his  return  to  Antioch  from  his  Second  Missionary  daughtera,  Yirgins,  which  did  pFophesy.     This 

14   Journey   (xviii.   22);    (3)  in  his  last  mission   to  is  an  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 

n    Jerusalem  now  about  to  be  described.     For  an  Joel  quoted  by  St.  Peter  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith 

i     account  of  Cscsarea  see  note  on  chap.  viii.  40.  (Acts  ii.  17) :  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward, 

|.        And  we  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and 

^    evangelist,  which  was  one  of  the  seven.     We  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  .  .  . 

g     have  already  met  with  this  Philip.     In  the  early  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 

J     years  of  the  Church's  story,  seven  men  were  chosen  out  my  Spirit'  (Joel  ii.  28,  29). 

,      by  the  believers  in  Jerusalem  as  assistants  to  the         From  the  several  traditions  respecting  these  four 

'  Twelve  ;  *  of  these  seven  two  seem  to  have  come  daughters,  it  seems  that  subsequently  two  of  them 

rapidly    into    great    prominence,    Stephen    and  were  married.     It  is  improbaule  that  any  *  order 

Philip.     The  first  of  these,  Stephen,  after  acquir-  of  virgins  *  existed  at   this  early  period.     There 

ing  a  fame  unequalled  in  the  first  years  of  the  seems  to  have  been  an  organization  (see  I  Tim.  v. 

faith,  endured  a  martyr's  death,  and  thus  followed  9,  etc.)  at  Ephesus  of 'widows'  of  an  advanced 

his  Master.     The  second,   Philip,  like  Stephen,  age,  who  spent  their  days  in  charitable  work  in 

became  a  great  preacher.     We  read  of  him  in  connection  with  the  Church.      But  we   find  no 

Samaria  (chap.  viii.  5),  and  again  on  the  way  to  trace  of  any  order  of  virgins  in  the  early  Christian 

Gaza  (chap.  viii.  26),  then  as  preaching  in  many  Church.     The   Ministne  alluded  to  by  Pliny  in 

nameless  cities  ('in  all  the  cities,' chap.  viii.  40),  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  were  not  im- 

and  finally  apparently  settling  in  Cxsarea.     This  probably  deaconesses,  but  these  need  not  have 

was  about  a.  d.  35-36,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  been,  probably  were  not,  virgins. 

before  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  the  home  of  Philip  It  is  very  likely  that  these  *  four '  foretold  the 

on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City.  apostle's  coming  captivity,  and  showed  him  the 

As  regards  the  first  title  of  Philip,  *a  dtacon^^  dangeis  he  would  meet  with  in  Jerusalem. 

the  inferior  title  and  also  the  original  duties  of         Ver.  10.  And  as  we  tarried  there  many  days. 

the  oflfice  had,  in  the  case  of  the  seven  chosen  '  Many ; '  the  Greek  word  thus  rendered  is  in  the 

assistants  of  the  '  Twelve,'  been  quickly  forgotten,  comparative  degree,  and  apparently  signifies  that 

owing  doubtless  to   the   important   work  which  Paul    and    his    companions    tarried   in   Csesarea 

rapidly  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  favoured  men ;  with  '  more  days '  than  at  first  they  had  intended.     He 

Philip  the  lesser  duties  had  become  merged  in  was  now  only  two  days'  easy  journey  from  Jeru- 

the  higher  ones  which  belonged  to  the  omce  of  salem,  which  he  intended  to  reach  by  Pentecost. 

evangelist.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Gloag, 

The  'evangelists*  of  the  early  church  arc  thus  derived  from  the  diary  of  the  writer  of  the  'Acts,' 

described   by  Eusebius  (//.  A.,  iii.  37):  'After  will  show  how  St.  Paul  had  been  enabled  to  ac- 

laying  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  foreign  parts,  complish  his  purpose  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before 

as  the  peculiar  object  of  their  mission,  and  after  the  Pentecostal  feast  (Acts  xx.  16) : — 

appointing  othere  as  shepherds  to  the  flock   and  p^^,  ^^^^  p^^^j^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Unleavened 

committing  to   them   the   care  of  those  that  had  Bread  (Acts  xx.  6),  ihat  is,  after  Passover,     .    6  d.nys 

been  recently  introduced,  they  went  again  to  other  And  came  to  Troas  in 5    «t 

regions  and  nations  with  the  grace  and  co-opera-  Where  he  abode    .       .       .       .       .       .       .71. 

.•  r /-•    J  »     T^u  .L       *i-         •     •  *        r  Vovaee  from  Troas  to  Miieius  (xx.  13-15),  .        .     4      ,. 

tion  of  God.      They  were  thus  the  missionaries  of  %»  M;ut...  2 

\  f  y  1  1  r  T-w         •««r  '»*   MllelUS,        .  .  ......       ^         ,, 

the  first  days,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Westcott  Miletus  to  Patara(xxt  1), 4     . 

{Itttroduction   to   the   Gospels^   chap,    iii.):  'The  Patara  to  Tyre,  (about) 4     m 

evangelist  was  not  the  compiler  of  a  history,  but  "*^  ^^Y^^^^  *"  "^^"^ ?  h^v 

,,      ^ .     .  ,  .   J  "^.i  J    ,.j.'       ^  Tyre  to  Ptolema  s, 1  day. 

the  missionary  who  carried  the  good  tidings  to  ptolemais  to  Ca»area. a  days. 

fresh  countries ;  the  bearer  and  not  the  author  of  He  remained  in  Cssarea  .     5  or  6    „ 

the  message.     Till  the  end  of  the  first  century,  Cassarea  to  Jerusalem, 2     „ 

and  probably  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about  On  the  filtieth  day  after  Passover,  the  feast  of  Pentecost 

A.D.   140),  "the  Gospel,"  "Evangel,"  uniformly  ^^"'"d 

signifies  the  substance  and  not  the  records  of  the         There    came    down  from  Judsaa   a   certain 

Hfe  of  Christ.'    We  can  thus  trace  how,  when  the  prophet,    named    Agabus.     This    is    the    same 

story  of  the  life  of  Christ— at  first  only  told  orally  Agabus  whoni  we  read  of  in  chap.  xi.  28  ;  we  are 

by  the  evangelist  or  missionary — was  written  down  sure  of  his  identity  with   the  foreteller  of  the 

in   the   form  of  narrative,   the    inspired    writers  famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar — the  name, 

became  known  as  the  evangelists :  after  the  four  the  office,  and  the  residence  being  the  same  in 

written  records  became  widely  known,  it  is  pro-  both  instances.      Fifteen    or   sixteen   years  had 

bable  that  the  title  *  Evangelist  *  was  appropriated  elapsed  since  Agabus  of  Jerusalem  had  prophesied 

only  to  them.  before  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  he  had  doubtless 

Professor  Plumntre  has  an  interesting  note  here  now  come  down  from  the  Holy  City  to  meet  Paul 

on  the  meeting  wnich  must  have  taken  place  be-  at  Csesarea. 

tween  Philip  and  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul :         Ver.  11.  And  when  he  was  come  unto  ns,  he 

'  As  far  as  we  know,  Philip  and  Luke  had  not  met  took  PauPs  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands 

before,  and  we  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  and  feet,  and  said.     The  loose  flowing  robes 

which   the  latter  (Luke),   himself   probably    an  worn  in  eastern  countries  are  bound  about  the 

evangelist  in  both  senses  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viii.  waist  with  a  sash  or  girdle.     Taking  this  from 

18),  and  already  contemplating  his  work  as  an  the  apostle,  the  Christian  prophet,  in  the  dramatic 

historian,  would  welcome  the  acquaintance  of  the  way  with  which  the  old  seers  of  Israel  were  wont 

former  (Philip);  how  he  would  a.sk  many  questions  to  deliver  their  prophecies,  revealed  to  Paul  the 

as  to  the  early  histor>'  of  the  Church,  and  learn  peculiar  form  of  danger  which  surely  awaited  him 
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in  the  ftDcien)  capital  of  the  people.  Hilheito 
the  prophetic  voices  ha<l  simply  spoken  of  perils 
awaiting  his  arrival ;  Agubni  now  Eignilies  ihe 
exact  nature  of  the  danger.  He  would  be  de- 
livered by  his  own  countrymen  under  some  grave, 
probably  capital  chaise  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Koman  government.  We  h.ive  many  instances 
in  the  Uid  Testament  of  similar  symbolical 
prophecies ;  for  instance,  Ihe  horns  of  iron  of 
Zedekiah  when  he  prophesied  before  the  kini^  of 
Judah  and  Israel  ()  Kings  iiii.  Il);  the  walking 
naked  and  Irarefoot  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  I,  3) ;  Ihe 
marred  linen  glrilte  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xiii.  4-9) ; 
the  tile  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  portrayed  upon 
il  (Eick.  iv.  I,  t);  the  iron  |)an  otKickiel  (Ezek. 
iv.  3),  etc. 

'nicre  were  even  darker  plots  in  store  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  brave  apostle,  plots  known  no 
doubt  to  the  inspired  piophel  (sec  Acts  xxiii.  it). 
He  woulJ  warn  ihe  well-known  Christian  leader, 
and  if  possible  prevent  his  coming  up  to  the 
Pentecmlal  feast. 

Thni  aalth  the  Holy  Bhoat  A  solemn  formula, 
corresponding  to  llie  well-known  UUl  Testament 
frtn>  DKi   ?'*"i  ">i'^  ""  ^'i/. 

Ver.  12,  And  when  wo  heiud  theae  thinga, 
both  we,  and  they  of  that  place,  beaonght  him 
not  to  go  up  to  Jenmlero.  The  prefliction  of 
Agabus,  »1  forth  in  so  striking  and  impressive  a 
manner,  and  [lossibly,  too,  because  il  detailed  the 
danger  in  a  way  much  more  precise  than  appears 
from  the  lent  of  the  nnrralivc,  moveil  even  the 
fearless  com|>nnions  of  Paul,  men  like  Luke  ;  and 
they,  and  Philip  and  his  daughters,  and  olhcrs, 
joined  Iheir  enireaiies  to  the  creal  leader  noi  (u 
risk  a  life  so  precious  to  the  Master's  cause,  but 
lo  give  up  (he  journey. 

Commentalors  strikingly  call  attention  here  to 
the  parallel  l«tween  Paul  and  Haul's  Mo&lcr,  who 
had  lo  listen  to  His  disciple  Peter  endeavouring 
to  persuade  Him  lo  turn  aside  from  the  way  of 
suflering  on  which  He  had  entered. 

Ver.  13.  Then  Paul  anawsred.  What  mean 
ys  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  1  for  I  am 
ready  not  to  he  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jsmaalem  for  the  namo  of  the  Lord  Jeelia. 
n  spite  of  these  rcilernled  prophcci 


hindrances,  and  held 
without  tlincliing.  The  work  his  Masi 
appointed  fur  him  lo  do  lay  at  Jerusalem.  There, 
at  the  grcal  I'enlccoslal  feasi,  he  would  mcel 
with  many  Ihousond  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  all  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  the 
famous  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  who  was  said  10 
be  everywhere  teaching  the  children  of  the  chosen 
people  to  forvike  the  'Law,'  He  would  meet 
these  face  to  face,  and,  supported  by  Ihe  counte- 
nance of  James  and  the  elilera  of  the  revered 
Jerusalem  Church,  disprove  these  painful  fatal 
rumours.  He  wouUl  show  the  multitudes  gathered 
together  at  Pentecost,  how  nobly  his  churches — 
bis  converts — had  come  forward  with  money  and 
help  forthe  distressed  Palestine  Jews,  and  thus  he 
hoped  for  ever  lo  set  himself  right  with  his  own 
crinnliymen.  He  was  an  old  man,  wearied  with 
ceaseless  (oils  and  worn  with  sickness  and  anxiety. 
The  chance  of  meeting  so  great  a  concourse  of 
Jew«  in  the  Holy  City  might  never  occur  again  ; 


10  for  his  work's  sake,  for  the  sake  oftk  ■» 
nourishing  churches  he  had  fouitdeil,  hesnUi 
his  liest  to  disprove  the  false  rumogrsunU 
disscminaled  concerning  bis  teaching.  Tim  n 
we  believe,  in  Paul's  mind,  and  deteimiicd  k 
at  all  risks  to  eo  u|i  to  the  Holy  Cilj  ukl  be 
the  feast ;  and  in  spite  of  what  happened  ike 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  the  ml  pnpvi 
the  visit  u'as  accomplished,  and  that  with  ]m 
Ihe  Lord's  brother,  the  head  of  Ihe  Jcne^ 
Church,  a  vast  proportion  of  Ihe  ciovdi  in 
foreign  lands  who  kept  that  Pentecost  lc3a,fro 
thai  lime,  as  the  result  showed,  loyally  sccfji 
the  Gentile  apostle  and  his  noble  work.  F 
down  the  stream  of  Christian  ceotaries,  latxt 
famous  Christian  leader,  on  ardoil  anl  dnu 
follower  of  Paul,  when  similarly  warned  of  com 
dan^,  resolutely  replied  to  his  ftieodi  in  1 
spirit  of  PauL  It  was  when  Luther  «b  oa 
way  lo  the  clly  of  Worms,  that  he  too  mR  ■ 
(riends  who  warned  him  ;  and  when  he  wbb 
the  city,  his  beloved  friend  Spalslin  sent  bo 
message  entreating  hirn  not  to  enter  and  op 
himself  to  such  dangers.  His  answer  ni 
memorable  one  :  'Although  there  were  as  m 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  thebo« 
lojis,  1  will  still  go  (hither. ' 

Ver,  14.  We  oeaaod,  tmylng.  The  win  of 
Lord  be  done.  It  seems  very  probable  that  this 
ptession  of  resignation  (o  the  Divine  will,  to  wt 
Ihe  brethren  so  reverently  Ixiwed,  was  a  quolal 
from  (he  Lord's  Prayer,  and  such  a  use  of  on 
its  petitions  suggesu  to  us  that  the  Chrislian 
the  Apostolic  Age  were  in  the  habit  of  trcqaa 
using  this  model  of  prayer  designed  for  them 
their  Master.  On  these  words  St,  Bernard  1 
beautifully  writes :  'We  say  daily  in  the  Li> 
Prayer,  "Thy  will  be  ilone  in  earth  ax  il  e 
lieaven."  Oh,  how  pure  and  serene  is  our 
when  /All/  will  alone  directs  us,  and  when  n( 
Itaceofourownwill  remains  l>ehind  !  Wilh  i 
a  frame  of  mind,  we  become  like  unto  God. ' 

Ver.  15.  And  after  thooe  daya  we  took  up  < 
Murlagea,  ajid  went  np  to  Jenualom.  Then 
a  variety  here  in  the  Greek  text.  The  lite 
Iranslation  of  the  word  found  in  the  Received  T 
(iTHj>ii»»^i>«)  would  be,  '  having  stowed  a* 
our  baggage,'  thai  is,  having  stored  our  hea 
Kickages  away  in  Cxsarca  to  await  our  retui 
The  reading,  however,  of  the  older  and  mi 
trustworthy  authorities  is  irir^iimriimiwK,  which 
best  rendcreil  by  *  having  packed  up  our  bogiragi 
thai  is,  having  placed  il  upon  pack-horses  or  (rih 
lieasls  of  burden  withn  view  of  carrying  il  with  1 
up  to  Jerusalem.  The  alms  which  hod  be< 
^hcred  with  so  much  care  and  pains  from  mai 
dinrches  probably  constituted  a  portion  of  Ih 
lUBBoge.  This  precious  and  important  charg. 
perhaps,  w.Ts  what  St.  Luke  was  especially  alludin 
lo  here.  The  apparently  strange  English  exprc- 
sion,  '  we  look  up  out  carriages,'  was  in  commo 
use  for  '  the  things  carried '  at  the  time  when  th 
Authorised  Version  was  brought  ouL  A  simila 
use  of  Ihe  wont  '  carriages  '  we  find  in  the  descrip 
lion  in  Ihe  prophet's  vision  of  the  march  of  ihi 
invader  (Sennacherib)  loward  Jerusalem  (Isa.  i 
aS):  'He  is  come  to  Aialh,  he  is  passed  l< 
Migron  ;  at  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  car 
ri.iges.'  .See,  too,  for  a  similar  use  of  'carriages, 
Jmlg.  xviii.  21  ;   I  Sam.  xvii.  22;   Isa.  xlvi.   i. 

Ver.  16.  There  went  with  tie  alao  certain  o 
the  dlwiiptca  of  Cieaarea,  and  brought  with  then 
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one  Mnason  of  Gypnu,  an  old  disciple,  with 
whom  we  should  lodge.  This  rendering  of  the 
Greek  words  is  a  possible  one.  A  simpler  way, 
however,  of  translating  the  original,  and  one,  too, 
that  affords  a  better  sense,  is:  *  There  went  with  us 
also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Caesarea,  conduct- 
ing us  to  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  early  disciple,  with 
whom  we  should  lodge.*  I'he  chief  object  appa- 
rently of  the  Csesarean  brethren  in  accompanying 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  was  to  introduce  them  to  this 
Mnason,  who  was  prepared  to  receive  them  as 
his  guests.  Mnason  was  no  doubt  an  important 
person  in  the  Jerusalem  Church ;  he  is  styled 
*an  old  or  an  early  disciple,'  and  was  possibly 
converted  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
Mnason  is  a  Greek  name,  he  was  therefore  most 
probably  an  Hellenist  or  Greek  -  speaking  Jew, 
Professor  Plumptre  thinks  *  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  "from  the 
beginning  '*  among  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word,  to  whom  St.  Luke  refers  as  his  in- 
formants (Luke  i.  2).  If  so,  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  our  Lord's  disciples  were  not  limited 
to  the  natives  of  Galilee  and  Judaea.' 

Ver.  17.  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jem- 
salem.  St.  Paul  now  arrives  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
fifth  time  since  he  left  it  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  journey  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the 
Ixilievers  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  last  recorded  visit 
that  he  made  to  the  Holy  City.  The  probable  date 
of  this  Pentecost,  in  which  the  events  about  to  be 
recorded  took  place,  was  A.D.  58. 

The  brethren  received  ns  gladly.  This  must 
have  been  an  informal  reception  either  at  the  city 
gates  or  in  the  house  of  Mnason,  for  we  read  how 
James  and  the  elders  received  the  traveller  and 
his  companions  on  the  day  following. 

The  Reception  of  Paul  by  James  and  the  yenisalem 
Elders — They  tell  Paid  horw  he  should  act 
towards  the  Jeioish  Christians  present  at  the 
Feast —  The  Gattile  Apostle  cuts  on  their 
Advice^  1 8-25. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  day  following  Paul  went 
in  with  us  unto  James.  This  James  was  the 
so-called  brother  of  the  Lord,  not  one  of  the 
Twelve,  but  who,  converted  to  the  faith  probably 
owing  to  a  special  appearance  of  the  Lord  after 
His  resurrection,  took  his  place  at  once  among  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
of  which  community  after  some  little  time  he 
l>ecame  the  *  bishop '  or  presiding  elder.  See  the 
note,  chap.  xv.  13,  where  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord  are  discussed  at  some  length.  There  are  in 
the  New  Testament  story  three  men  l)earing  the 
name  of  James — the  firsts  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  the  brother  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles : 
he  suffered  martyrdom  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  at  the  hanfis 
of  Herod  (see  Acts  xii.  2) ;  the  second^  James  the 
Ixjss,  the  son  of  Alphxus,  also  one  of  the  Twelve  ; 
the  thirds  James  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord 
(most  probably  with  the  other  'brethren  of  the 
l^»rd,'  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife),  the 
bishop  or  president  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
He  is  generally  known  in  history  as  *the  Just.' 
This  is  the  James  who  received  Paul  when  he 
came  up  to  the  Holy  City  to  keep  this  feast  of 
Pentecost,  A.I).  58.  Some  ten  or  eleven  years 
later,  he  suffered  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  year  l)efore  the  fatal  si^e  of  Jeru- 


salem. By  direction  of  the  high  priest  Annas, 
a  Sadducee,  James,  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  city,  was  hurled  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  finally  despatched  by  stoning 
(Hegesippus  in  Eus.  H,  E,  ii.  23). 

And  all  the  elders  were  present.  The  men- 
tion of  James  and  '  all  the  elders,'  and  the  omission 
of  any  allusion  to  the  apostles,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
none  of  these  were  at  this  time  resident  in  the  Holy 
City.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  memor- 
able first  Pentecost  kept  by  the  believers  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  some  had  doubtless  rejoined  their  Lord, 
others  were  working  for  Him  in  distant  lands. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  he 
declared  particularly  what  things  Ck>d  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry. 
Both  from  the  private  (ver.  17)  and  public  recep- 
tion of  Paul  and  his  companions  by  the  presiding 
elders  and  bishop  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  governing  body  among  the 
resident  Jerusalem  Christians  sympathized  with 
Paul's  work,  and  thoroughly  endorsed  his  teaching 
and  practice.  The  bitter  opposition  proceeded 
from  a  small  though  influential  faction,  which  was 
represented  to  some  extent  in  all  those  many  popu- 
lous centres  where  Jews  congregated.  Before  this 
venerable  assembly  of  the  elders  of  the  mother 
church  of  Christianity,  presided  over  by  one  who 
had  been  with  the  Lord  from  the  days  of  the 
sacred  childhood,  Paul  rehearsed  the  story  of  the 
past  three  years,  including  what  is  generally  called 
the  Third  Missionary  Journey — all,  in  fact,  that  had 
taken  place  of  importance  since  his  last  visit  to  the 
city,  briefly  recorded  in  chap,  xviii.  22,  dwelling 
on  the  vast  numbers  of  Gentiles  who  had  joined 
the  Church  of  God  in  such  centres  as  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Colossae.  On 
this  occasion  he,  no  doubt,  presented  the  costly 
presents  and  alms  contributed  as  a  token  of  love  and 
sympathy  by  these  foreign  Gentile  congregations 
to  their  poor  Jewish  brethren  in  Palestine. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  glori- 
fied the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  elders  and  James,  when  they  heard  the 
story  of  the  successful  missionary  apostle,  rever- 
ently gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great 
work  done  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Paul.  In 
their  minds  after  his  narrative  no  shadow  of  mistrust 
or  suspicion  of  the  earnest  and  devoted  man 
lingered.  Then  after  the  prayer  of  glad  thanks- 
giving, they  gave  him  counsel  now  best  to  win  the 
hearts  of  their  suspicious,  jealous  countrymen. 

Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of 
Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law.  The  Greek  word  rendered 
*  thousands '  is  even  stronger, — *  myriads,'  *  lens  of 
thousands.'  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  James 
was  speaking  not  of  the  Christian  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem only,  but  of  that  vast  multitude  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  coming  up  yearly  to  keep  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  Holy  City,  and  who  at 
that  moment  were  present  in  Jerusalem.  Of  all 
the  great  Jewish  festivals,  Pentecost  attracted  the 
largest  number  of  pilgrims  from  distant  countries. 
This  in  great  measure  was  ouang  to  the  danger  of 
travel  in  early  spring  or  late  autumn,  which  was 
an  effectual  bar  to  pilgrims  from  a  distance  coming 
up  in  great  numliers  to  the  Passover  or  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  We  read  in  Acts  iv.  4,  how  the 
number  of  *  believers '  in  the  city  was  about  five 
thousand.      This   was  some    twenty -four    years 
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back,  and  during  this  long  period  Christianity 
had  continued  to  spread  with  a  strange  and,  in 
some  places,  with  a  startling  rapidity.  We  must 
remember  the  myriads  here  spoken  of  include  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  all  lands. 

*  But,*  James  continues,  *  these  Jews  who  have 
accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah  are  all  zealous,'  more 
accurately  rendered,  *  are  all  zealots  of  the  law.  * 
The  Jews  of  the  first  century  in  ^eat  numbers 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  Messiah,  that  Cruci- 
fied One  whom  so  many  had  seen  after  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead ;  but  they  were  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  privileges  as  a  chosen  race,  and  so  they 
chine  to  their  law  and  its  stern  restrictions  with  an 
attadiment  more  devoted  than  ever.  The  hatred  of 
the  Jews  for  Paul  sprang  from  their  consciousness 
that  he  looked  u{X)n  this  sacred  law  as  having  done 
its  work,  and  consequently  doomed  to  vanish  away. 

A  large  l)ody  of  these  Jewish  Christians  sul^se- 
quently  withdrew  from  the  Church  ;  these  are 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites.  The  latter  sect  was  very  widely  spread, 
and  counted  in  its  ranks  great  numl)ers  of  the  chosen 
people.  They  rejected  the  authority  and  writings 
of  St  Paul,  branding  him  as  an  apostate.  They 
held,  also,  erroneous  views  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ.  Thb  Judaising  sect  was  very  numerous 
even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that 
thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither 
to  walk  after  the  customs.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  general  opinion  current  among  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  not  personally  come  under  the 
influence  of  Paul.  A  widespread  feeling  existed 
in  Jewish  Christian  communities  that  the  famous 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  taught  the  chosen  people 
'  to  forsake  Moses,'  to  give  up  their  cherished  rites 
and  ceremonies,  to  discontinue  in  their  children 
that  peculiar  and  time-honoured  custom  of  circum- 
cision which  for  so  many  centuries  had  distin- 
guished the  child  of  Israel  from  the  child  of  tlie 
Centile  foreigner.  This  assertion  was  false.  Paul's 
teaching  here  is  best  sunmiarised  in  his  own  words 
to  the  Corinthian  Church:  *  Is  any  man  called  being 
circumcised?  let  him  not  become  uncircumcised. 
Is  any  called  in  uncircumcision  ?  let  him  not  be 
circumcised.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
cumcision is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  Let  every  man  abide  in  the 
same  calling  wherein  he  was  called'  (i  Cor.  \\\. 
18-20).  Paul  never  taught  the  Jewish  Christian 
to  abandon  the  law  and  the  customs  of  his  fathers. 
He  himself,  on  the  contrary,  on  several  occasions 
conspicuously  observed  the  strictest  rites  of  J uda- 
bm  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  shaved  his  head  at 
Cenchrea,  when  he  lived  as  a  Jew  with  the  Jews, 
when,  in  the  circumstances  about  to  be  narrated, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  Nazaritic  vow.  Yet,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  'fanaticism  is  some- 
times clear-sighted  in  its  bitterness,  and  the 
Judaisers  felt  that  when  it  was  proclaimed  that 
circumcision  was  nothing  in  its  bearing  on  man's 
relations  to  God,'  the  day  would  come  at  no  far 
distant  date  when  circumcision  would  cease  to  be 
practised,  and  the  time-honoured  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses,  which  enjoined  it  as  the  initial  and  prin- 
cipal rite,  would  become  a  dead  letter. 

Ver.  22.  What  is  it  therefore  f  the  multitude 
must  needs  come  together :  for  they  will  hear 
that  thoa  art  come.     '  Seeing,  now,  this  is  the 


state  of  things,  that  you,  Paul,  are  looked  upon  bj 
a  large  number  of  our  countrymen  with  jeaknii 
suspicion  and  dislike,  let  us  consider  what  is  hesX 
under  the  circumstances  for  you  to  do;  for  it  15 
certain  that  out  of  all  these  multitudes  of  foreign 
Jews  come  up  to  keep  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  a 
great  number  will  always  be  watching  yoo  and 
your  actions,  to  see  whether  what  they  have  beard 
alleged  against  you  be  just,  for  the  news  of  your 
arrival  will  be  soon  noised  abroad. ' 

Ver.  23.  Do  therefore  this  thftt  wa  say  onto 
thee:  We  have  four  men  which  have  a  tov 
on  theuL  '  We,'  that  is,  James  the  presiding 
elder  and  his  brother-presbyters  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  The  advice  which  was  tendered,  and 
which  Paul  followed,  was  the  counsel  of  the  whole 
assembly.  The  *  four  men '  here  Sf>oken  of  were,  of 
course.  Christian  Jews,  and  were  doubtless  man- 
bers  of  one  of  the  Jerusalem  congregations.  It  b 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Christian  brother- 
hood of  the  Holy  City,  the  old  Jewish  customs 
were  still  rigidly  observed.  Doubtless  this  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  their 
presiding  elder,  James  *  the  Lord's  brother,*  as  he 
was  called.  He,  we  know,  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Hegesippus  (in  Eus.  H,  H,  iiL  23), 
lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite,  bound  by  a  perpetual 
vow  like  Samson  and  Samuel,  and  possibly  like 
John  the  Baptist.  'James  drank,'  we  read,  *no 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither  did  he  eat  flesh. 
No  razor  ever  touched  his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint 
himself  with  oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  .  .  . 
He  would  enter  into  the  temple  alone,  and  be 
found  there  kneeling  on  his  knee^,  and  asking 
forgiveness  for  the  people ;  so  that  his  knees  grew 
hard  like  a  camel  s  knees,  because  he  was  ever 
upon  them  worshipping  God,  and  asking  forgive- 
ness for  the  people. 

Thus  the  advice  to  Paul  to  associate  himself 
with  these  men  came  from  one  a  perpetual 
Nazarite  himself.  These  four  poor  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  had  taken  the  Nazaritic  \'ow. 
This  involved  their  leading  an  ascetic  life  for  a 
certain  time,  usually  (when  the  vow  was  for  a 
season  only)  for  thirty  days.  When  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow  was  completed,  a  certain 
group  of  oflerings  had  to  be  presented  in  the 
temple.  They  could  not  legally  be  released  from 
the  obligations  they  had  taken  upon  themselves, 
until  these  oflerings  had  been  presented ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  wealthier 
Jews  to  take  upon  them  the  expenses  and  cost  of 
these  oflerings  for  their  poorer  brethren,  and  so 
enable  them  to  complete  their  vow.  Such  a  deed 
of  benevolence  was  looked  upon  by  the  more 
earnest  Jews  as  an  act  of  special  merit.  Josephus 
tells  us  of  Agrippa  the  First,  who,  on  his  arrival 
in  Jerusalem  after  having  obtained  the  crown  of 
Palestine,  paid  the  expenses  of  many  poor  Naza- 
ritcs  who  were  waiting  to  be  released  from  their 
vows.  This  was  the  king's  thankoflering  for  his 
good  fortune.  It  was  also  an  act  well  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  more  zealous  Jewish  sub« 
jects.  In  the  Gemara  we  read  how  Alexander 
lannseus  contributed  towards  supplying  nine 
hundred  victims  for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

Ver.  24.  Them  take,  and  purifjr  thyself  with 
them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they 
may  shave  Uieir  heac&.  Better,  be  at  charges 
for  them ;  pay  all  the  expenses  consequent  on  their 
Nazarite  vow.  These  charges  were,  for  each  of 
the  four  persons,  an  he-lamb  fur  a  bumt-ofl*ering,  s 
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cwc-lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  a  ram  for  a  peace- 
offering,  together  with  a  basket  of  unleavened 
l)read,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  a 
drink-offering  (see  Num.  vi.  14  18),  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  a  fee  to  the  priest  or  Levite  for 
the  act  of  shaving  the  head.  This  involved  a 
considerable  expense,  and  we  can  well  conceive 
that,  in  many  instances,  without  the  help  of  the 
rich  or  comparatively  rich,  the  poor  man  often 
would  have  been  unable  to  complete  his  Nazarite 
vow. 

Now,  James  would  know  from  his  past  history, 
that  I*aul, — with  all  his  liberal  views,  with  all  his 
anxiety  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Gentile  nations  willing  to  become  servants 
of  Christ, — still  reverenced  and  even  loved  to 
share  in  the  ancient  time-honoured  practices  of  his 
people.  Only  three  or  four  years  before,  Paul  had 
taken  in  Cenchrea  this  very  Nazarite's  vow  (see 
Acts  xviii.  18).  That  act  of  the  Gentile  apostle 
was  no  doubt  well  known  to  James  and  the  Jeru- 
salem presbyters.  Such  a  gift,  too,  from  raul, 
who  was  known  in  all  the  churches  as  one  who 
supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
would,  besides  testifying  to  his  love  for  the  old 
Jewish  customs,  bear  striking  witness  to  his  gene- 
rosity and  ready  self-denial.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  notable  gift,  the  paying  these  poor  men's  ex- 
penses in  the  temple,  for  the  travelling  tentmaker 
Paul  (see  Acts  xx.  34,  35,  where  the  generous 
apostle's  words  give  us  some  insight  into  his 
character).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
those  times  among  the  Jews,  for  certain  persons 
who  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  the  obli- 
gation of  a  Nazarite  upon  themselves,  to  associate 
themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
the  vow  was  taken  with  Nazarites  who  had  taken 
the  vow,  and  to  join  with  them  in  the  final  pro- 
cess of  purification,  which  lasted  apparently,  as  in 
this  case,  for  seven  days,  and  then  to  defray  for 
the  whole  of  the  company,  many  or  few,  all  the 
cost  of  the  sacrifice.  This  way  of  taking  on  one- 
self the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite  was  considered  a 
devout  and  meritorious  act. 

And  all  may  know  that  those  things,  where- 
of they  were  informed  concerning  thee,  are 
nothing;  but  that  thou  thyself  also  mlkest 
orderly,  and  keepest  the  law.  James  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  conciliate  the  *  con- 
servative *  party  among  the  Jewish  Christians  as  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
sharing  in,  and  assisting  at  his  own  cost  others  to 
take  part  in  one  of  the  cherished  Jewish  customs. 
Surely  one  who  could  thus  publicly  by  example 
and  teaching  maintain  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  would  never  sanction  disloyalty  to 
the  national  traditions  of  Israel. 

How  all  this  ended,  we  shall  see  three  or  four 
verses  on.  The  counsel  was  well  meant,  and  Paul 
acted  kindly  and  generously  in  the  matter,  en- 
deavouring to  win  the  hearts  of  his  bigoted  exclu- 
sive countrymen.  But  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
his  Master  smiled  upon  the  transaction.  It  cer- 
tainly utterly  failed.  In  Paul's  loving  heart  there 
was  an  intense  longing  to  win  the  covenant  people, 
and  so  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain 
this  end.  But  the  party  of  *  zealots '  among  the 
Jews  of  the  first  century  were  after  all  light  in 
their  estimate  of  what  would  result  from  Paul's 
teaching.  They  foresaw  that  if  the  Gentiles  were 
freed  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  all  its  burthen- 
some  rites,  and  at  the  same  time  were  put,  as 


r^ards  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Jews,  the 
time  would  surely  come  when  the  Jew  would  ask, 
*  To  what  purpose  availeth  the  keeping  of  the  old 
law  and  the  hard  rites  ?  *  and  so  they  surely  foresaw 
that  the  old  order  of  things  would  at  no  distant 
period  give  place  to  the  new,  and  the  Jew  would 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  Gentile. 

Ver.  25.  As  touching  the  Oentilee  which 
believe,  we  have  written  and  concluded  that 
they  observe  no  such  thing.  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  elders  were  carefiil  —  after  they  had 
advised  Paul  to  assist  these  poor  Nazarites,  and  to 
associate  himself  as  one  zealous  for  the  law  of 
Moses  with  them  in  their  vow  of  asceticism — to 
repeat  that  they  had  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere 
with  that  perfect  liberty  of  action,  and  freedom  from 
all  the  restraints  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had 
already,  in  a  solemn  apostolic  conclave  at  Jerusa- 
lem, been  conceded  to  Gentile  Christians :  none 
of  these  austere  practices  like  the  Nazarite's  vow 
were  to  be  expected  from  any  except  a  bom  Jew ; 
and  then  James  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  four 
points  in  a  way  connected  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  which  really  belonged  to  a  far  broader  and 
more  solemn  code.  See  notes  on  chap,  xv.,  and 
Excursus  following  that  chapter. 

Paul  takes  the  Nazarites  Vow — The  Uproar  in  the 
Temple — He  is  arrested  by  the  Ronum  Soldiery 
and  interrogated  by  the  Officer  in  Command^ 
who  allows  him  to  address  the  Crowds  26-40. 

Ver.  26.  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the 
next  day  purifying  himself  with  them,  entered 
into  the  temple.  Dr.  Schaff  {Hist,  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Churchf  Book  I. ,  *  Missions ')  well  remarks  on 
this  concession  of  Paul  to  the  request  of  James  : 
'  The  position  of  James,  as  his  martyrdom  a  few 
years  after  shows,  was  at  all  events  one  of  extreme 
difficulty ;  since,  amidst  the  growing  obduracy  of 
the  nation,  and  in  sight  of  its  impending  doom,  he 
still  had  to  stand— for  this  was  his  proper  mission 
— as  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations,  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible 
from  the  destruction.  And  as  to  Paul,  he  was  here 
not  in  his  proper  Gentile-Christian  field  of  labour. 
His  conduct  on  other  occasions  proves  that  he  was 
far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  restricted  in  this 
field.  He  reserved  to  himself  entire  independence 
in  his  operations.  But  he  stood  now  on  the 
venerable  ground  of  the  Jewish-Christian  mother 
Church,  where  he  had  to  respect  the  customs  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  James,  the  regular 
bishop.  Clearly  conscious  of  already  possessing 
righteousness  and  salvation  in  Christ,  he  accom- 
modated himself,  with  the  best  and  noblest  inten- 
tions, to  the  weaker  brethren.  Though  himself 
free,  he  became  to  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
as  under  the  law  ;  to  the  Jews,  a  Jew  ;  to  those  who 
were  not  free,  a  servant,  that  he  might  |;ain  some, 
according  to  his  own  maxim  (i  Cor.  ix.  19-23). 
Should  he  therefore,  in  this  particular  instance, 
have  yielded  too  much,  it  would  at  all  events  not 
have  been  a  betrayal  of  his  convictions ; — this  is 
precluded  by  the  firm,  logical  consistency  of  his 
character, — but  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  great 
end  of  the  peace  and  unitv  of  the  Church.  And 
surely  this  sacrifice  must  have  been  duly  appreci- 
ated by  the  more  moderate  and  noble-minded  of 
the  Jewish  Christians.' 

Surely  these  records  of  the  *  Acts,*  with  their 
unflinching  truth,  speak  with  a  strange  mighty 
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power  to  ii»  aficr  all  ibtsc  ages.  We  feel,  while 
we  read  of  ihe  awful  fall  and  miserable  dcalh  uS 
one  of  the  Twelve  (cbap.  L  16-20);  of  Ibe  sin  and 
puoishnvcDt  of  Iwo  of  the  most  notahle  believers  of 
ihe  first  (lays  (chap.  v.  t-tl] ;  of  ihc  jealous  mur- 
milling  and  discontent  of  the  poor  foiali  (chap. 
vi.  I);  of  the  foiture  in  courngu  of  Mark,  and  ihe 
bitter  quarrel  of  two  of  tlic  muiil  piominenl  Chris- 
tian leaders  (chap.  iv.  38-40);  and,  here,  of  this 
doubtful  compromise  of  Paul  and  James,  that 
we  have  befoie  us  a  n^l  picture,  painted  from 
life,  of  the  Church  of  Ihe  hrsl  days,  by  one  who 
never  shrinks  to  paini  the  errors,  the  faults,  and 
the  grievous  mistakes  of  even  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  first  believers.  Nothing  is  concealed, 
nothing  is  even  partially  veiled.  On  the  some 
page  wilh  the  splendid  successes  of  the  Christians 
of  the  first  days,  appear  Ihcir  failures ;  side  by 
side  with  their  supemaiural  poweis  are  dcscribe<l 
their  sins  and  human  weaknesses.  No  careful 
reader  can  study  these  *  Acts'  without  gaining  with 
every  hour's  work  a  surer  confidence  thai  be  has 
before  him  a  true  and  genuine  record  of  Ihe  life  of 
Christian  men  and  women  during  the  thirty  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  tin 


Jes 


i  Cbrii 


To  algnify  the  aocomplishment  of  the  days  of 
purificattOD,  until  that  an  otTeiing  should  be 
oBeTed  for  every  one  of  them.  Expositors  have 
differed  slightly  as  lo  (he  meaning  of  the  original 
words  here.  The  literal  translation  here  would 
be,  'declaring  the  fulliluienl  of  the  days  of  purifi- 
cation until  the  offering  was  offered  for  every  one 
of  them  ; '  that  is  lo  say,  I'aul  entered  the  temple 
declaring  flo  the  priests]  when  ihe  days  of  purifica- 
lion  would  be  Completed  for  himself  and  Uic  four, 
namely,  in  seven  days ;  and  that  then,  at  ihc  close 
of  them,  the  customary  offerings  for  all  of  them 
would  be  made;  or,  in  other  words,  I'aul  announced 
lo  the  temple  authorities  ihe  interval,  viz.  seven 
days,  between  this  declaration  of  his  and  the  end 
.,.,. ^  ... ,__... =slofrfr- 

;,  'signi. 

I  this  is 
,       "■) 

would  render  the  whole  passage  thus ;  '  He  en- 
lered  into  the  lemple,  giving  public  notice  that 
Ihe  days  of  purification  were  fulfilled,  [and  stayed 
there]  tilt  the  offering  for  each  one  of^the  Naia- 
rites  was  brought.'  If  this  rendering  be  adopted, 
we  must  understand  that  Paul  entered  the  temple 
and  told  the  priests  Ihal  the  period  of  the  Nainiilic 
vow  was  aasniplisktd  ;  and  he  -wailed  that  within 
Ihe  sacred  enclosure  till  the  necessary  offerings 
were  made  for  each  of  them,  and  their  hair  cut 
and  burnt  in  Ihe  sacred  fire.  Wieseler  also  adopts 
this  view.  [The  rendering,  however,  given  above, 
which  looks  on  the  announcement  of  the  days  of 
puriiicalion  as  having  reference  lo  thefulurt,  on 
the  whole  appears  best  and  simplest.]  Seven  days 
was  the  ordinary  period  for   ihe   more   solcnin 

Eari5cations.  See  Ex.  uix,  37 ;  Lev.  ni.  z,  xiii.  6 ; 
um.  xii.  14,  15,  xii.  14-1^,  etc. 

Ver.  17.  And  when  the  aeven  daya  were 
almoflt  ended.  Or,  literally  rendered,  '  were  on 
the  point  of  being  completed  ; '  thai  is,  when  the 
seven  days,  'the  days  of  purification,'  announced 
10  Ihe  priests  as  Ihe  lime  to  which  ihe  vow  of  the 
four  Naiaiiles  would  extend,  and  also  the  period 
of  the  apostle's  sharing  in  that  consecration,  were 
coming  to  an  end. 

Ib«  Je«i  whiob  wen  of  AjU,  when  thej  mm 


him  In  the  temi^e,  atined  iqi  mil  Ow  peo^ 
Uld  huidi  no.  him.  The  Jem  wbo  had  co 
as  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  from  Piou 
Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  ca|HtiL 
we  know,  had  spent  some  three  years  in  fi 
and  A^  and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews 
by  many  of  whom  be  had  been  bitte^G) 
and  persecuted.  No  doubt  many  of  tbse 
Jews  were  from  Ephesus,  the  chief  cily,  S 
cognised  Trophimus  their  fcllow-townsmai 
29).  These  Jews  had  been  watching  Pan 
strange  excited  inter^t,  as  he  passci)  in  and 
the  temple  courts  with  the  marks  of  his  Na 
vow  upon  him,  and  at  length  they  saw  I 
company  with  a  Gentile  (Trophimnx)  well  '. 
10  them.  He  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  oaieie 
the  temple,  where  aliens  might  walk  an 
unhindered ;  and  these  excittnl  men  at  one 
eluded  Paul  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  il 
into  those  sacred  precincts  reserved  strictly : 
children  of  Israel,  and  at  once  raised  th 
charging  him  with  the  crime  of  piolaning  tin 

Vei.  38.  dying  out.  Hen  of  1mi»A, 
This  il  the  tnan  that  teacheth  all  men  1 
where  against  the  people,  and  the  la* 
this  place.  The  immediate  provocation  no 
was  the  fact  of  Paul  being  m  cornpany  vrii 
known  to  be  a  Gentile.  Paul  they  haled 
had  watched  him  Ibr  several  days  with 
surprise  as  a  Niiarile  constantly  going  in  an 
of  ihe  second  court,  where  was  siinalei 
chambers  where  the  Nazaritcs  performed 
vows  (Middoth,  quoted  by  Howson,  St.  . 
chap,  xxi.),  and  into  which  no  Gentile  on 
of  death  might  enter.  After  some  days 
saw  him  in  the  outer  court  (the  court  a 
Gentiles),  with  Trophimus  the  Ephesian  : 
at  once  concluded  he  had  been  taking  Ihij 
circumcised  Genlile  with  him  into  the  1 
court,  where  only  an  Israelite  might  prnci 
The  angry  men  at  once  seized  him,  and,  a> 
on  a  mere  suspicion,  directly  charged  him 
sacrilege.  But  they  accused  him,  becidm 
having  taughl  all  nien  everywhere  not 
'against  Ihc  Law  and  Ihe  'remple,'  which 
the  old  charge  brought  against  Stephen  an 
greater  than  Stephen,  but  of  having  taught 
men  'against  Ihe  people.'  This  was  really 
great  accusation  which  the  Jews  broughl  in 
case  of  Paul,  and  was  of  course  based  upon 
well. known  and  famous  work  among  Ihe  Gei 
peoples,  whom  Paul  taughl  everywhere  werelell 
heirs  wilh  Israel  of  the  kingdom.  This  level 
up  of  the  long.despised  alien,  the  rigid  and 
elusive  Jew  bitlerly  rebelled  against,  hence 
burning  hoslitily  against  Paul. 

And  ftiTther  brottght  Greeks  into  the  tem] 
and  hath  polltited  this  holy  place.  That  i: 
say,  Paul  had  brought  Trophimus  inio  that  ] 
of  Ihe  temple  interdicted  to  foreigners,  nol  hi 
Jews.  The  first  court,  called  '  the  Court  of 
Gentiles,'  could  be  eulcred  by  all — Jew  1 
Genlile  alike. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  Ihe  first  cenlur 
the  Christian  era  was  erected  on  the  old  area  o 
occupied  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah, 
greatly  enlarged  by  means  of  laborious  1 
struclions  after  King  David's  death.  The  tem| 
of  Solomon  and  Zerubbabet  had  succcssi' 
stood  upon  i(,  and  now  the  partially  new  'ht 
of  Herod  '  occupied  the  same  place. 
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The  outer  court  was  a  square  ;  it  was  known 
in  the  old  prophetic  books  as  the  'Court  of  the 
Lord's  House.  Josephus  calls  it  *the  Outer 
Temple.'  In  the  Apocrypha  and  Talmud  it  is 
known  as  'the  Mountain  of  the  House.'  In  this 
enclosure  Gentiles  might  walk.  It  was  paved 
with  stones  of  various  colours,  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  covered  colonnade  of  great  magnificence. 
About  the  south*east  angle  of  this  court  was  the 
Torch  of  Solomon  where  Jesus  walked  (John  x. 
23).  It  was  in  this  great  outer  court  that  the 
money-changers  kept  their  exchange  tables,  and 
where  beasts  for  sacrifice  were  sold.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  Peter  and  John  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  healed  the  lame  man  (Acts  iii.). 
This  outer  court  was  connected  with  the  city  and 
the  Mount  Zion  quarter  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  intervening  valley. 

Near  the  north-west  corner  of  this  court  of  the 
Gentiles  arose  that  series  of  enclosed  terraces, 
communicating  with  one  another  by  flights  of 
steps,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  sanctuary. 
A  balustrade  of  stone  fenced  off  these  more  sacred 
enclosures.  This  was  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
alluded  to,  Eph.  ii.  14.  The  first  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  a  platform  called  the  Court  of  the 
Women,  so  named  because  no  woman  of  Israel 
might  penetrate  beyond  this  enclosure.  The 
Nazarite  chambers  led  out  of  this  terrace  or  court, 
which  also  it  is  supposed  contained  the  treasury. 
It  was  here  that  St.  Paul  was  believed  to  have 
introduced  Trophimus.  Above  this  terrace  were 
ihc  Court  of  Israel  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 
Here  the  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  temple 
itself,  including  the  vestibule,  the  Holy  Place, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  rose  above  all  these 
raised  terraces,  and  was  approached  by  a  flight  of 
twelve  steps  from  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 

Ver.  29.  (For  they  had  seen  before  with  him 
in  the  city  Trophimus  an  Epheeian,  whom  they 
supposed  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.) 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  little  band  which  ac- 
companied Paul  from  Philippi  in  Macedonia  to 
Jerusalem.  Being  an  Ephesian,  he  would  be  well 
known  by  sight  to  many  of  the  Jews  from  Asia. 
There  was  no  excuse  either  for  Paul  or  Tro- 
phimus, they  considered  ;  the  prohibition  to  pass 
the  balustrade  leading  to  the  steps  by  which 
Israelites  ascended  to  the  Court  of  the  Women 
and  the  chambers  of  the  Nazarites  was  well 
known,  and  was,  besides,  engraved  on  pillars 
lK.'forc  the  eyes  of  all  who  walked  in  the  outer 
Gentile  porch.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  which 
must  once  have  formed  part  of  the  l^ustrade  and 
low  wall  in  question,  the  recent  excavations  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  have  brought  to 
light.      Professor  Plumptre  thus  translates  it : — 

*No  MAN  OF  ALIEN  RACE  IS  TO  ENTER  WITHIN 
THE  BALUSTRADE  AND  FENCE  THAT  GOES 
ROUND  THE  TEMPLE;  IF  ANY  ONE  IS  TAKEN 
IN  THE  ACT,  LET  HIM  KNOW  THAT  HE  HAS 
HIMSELF    TO     BLAME     FOR     THE     PENALTY     OF 

DEATH  THAT  FOLLOWS.*  Thus  the  temple  was 
really  looked  upon  as  including  all  the  courts  and 
buildings  which  were  surrounded  by  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  this  doom  which  Trophimus 
the  Ephesian  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  him- 
self. But  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  Jews  was  the 
most  guilty  person,  as  having  induced  the  Gentile, 
as  they  fancied,  to  pass  the  forbidden  barrier. 

The  feverish  anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  maintain  all 
their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  their 


hatred  of  all  foreign  interference,  was  growing,  it 
must  be  remembered,  every  year.  The  doomed 
Holy  City  was  filled  with  wild  societies  of 
'  zealots  *  and  other  unions  of  bigoted  and  fanatic 
Jews.  When  the  events  related  in  this  chapter 
were  taking  place,  little  more  than  ten  years  re- 
mained for  Jerusalem.  We  are  now  speaking  of 
what  took  place  A.D.  58-59.  In  A.D.  70  not  one 
stone  of  all  this  superb  pile  of  buildings  then 
glittering  with  its  wealth  of  gold  and  marble  re- 
mained on  another.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to 
linger  even  near  the  scene  of  so  many  ancient 
Hebrew  glories  —  of  such  awful  disaster  and 
shame. 

Ver.  30.  And  all  the  city  was  moved,  and  the 
people  ran  together.  The  rumour  quickly 
reached  the  quarter  of  '  Zion '  that  the  notorious 
Paul  had  been  caught  in  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  the 
temple,  and  crowds  of  Jews  would  quickly  come 
hurrying  across  the  bridge  which  led  from  the 
temple  into  the  city. 

And  they  took  Paul,  and  drew  him  out  of  the 
temple:  and  forthwith  the  doon  were  shnt. 
Paul  was  evidently  at  this  time  in  the  first  of  the 
inner  courts,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Nazarite  chambers,  and  certainly  not  with 
Trophimus — this  was  clearly  a  gratuitous  suppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  his  enemies.  They  had  been 
seen  together  in  the  city,  perhaps  in  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles ;  they  were  known  from  old  memories 
in  Ephesus  to  be  close  friends,  and  so  the  rumour 
got  abroad.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  first 
instance  perhaps  as  a  probability,  then  as  a  fact. 
'  The  doors '  which  were  shut  were  most  likely 
those  on  the  eastern  side,  made  of  Corinthian 
brass,  very  strong  and  massive.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  great  gates  were  closed  to 
intimate  that  the  worship  and  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  were  temporarily  suspended,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  whether  or  no  the  temple 
had  been  profaned. 

It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  these  doors 
were  shut,  and  Paul  thrust  out,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  the  temple  floors  being  stained 
with  blood  and  thus  polluted  in  the  event  of  Paul 
and  his  supposed  companion  l>eing  summarily  put 
to  death  by  the  people.  This  was  done  by  the 
Levites  in  charge  of  the  *  House.* 

Ver.  31.  And  as  they  went  about  to  kiU  him, 
tidings  came  unto  the  chief  captain  of  the 
band,  that  all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar. 
Preparations  apparently  were  actually  going  on 
to  execute  summary  justice  on  the  apostle.  The 
crowds  that  came  hurrying  over  the  bridge  no 
doubt  hindered  the  arrangements  for  his  death, 
and  gave  time  to  the  Roman  officer  to  come  upon 
the  scene  of  the  tumult.  Philo  tells  us  that  any 
uncircumcised  person  who  ventured  within  the 
separating  wall  might  be  stoned  to  death  without  any 
further  trial.  But  this  would  only  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  Ephesian  Trophimus,  who  was  not  found 
in  the  temple.  As  for  Paul,  any  such  procedure 
in  his  case  would  have  been  simply  a  murder, 
hence  the  rapid  interference  of  the  Roman 
authority.  *The  chief  captain,*  literally  'chili- 
arch,*  or  chief  of  a  thousand,  was  Claudius  Lysias 
(chap,  xxiii.  26).  He  commanded  the  division  of 
the  Roman  force  which  garrisoned  Jerusalem, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  a 
castle  built  so  as  to  overlook  the  temple  and  its 
courts. 
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This  castle  (ver.  J?)  or  lower  of  Anlonia,  where 
ihe  Roman  force  which  al  that  period  watched  the 
leinple  was  lodged,  w.ts  built  by  the  Asmonean 
princes  for  a  residence  under  the  name  of  Baris. 
Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  it  with  conaideiable 
splendour,  and  named  it  'Antonia,'  after  the 
Triumvir  Mark  Antony. 

This  fortress  stood  al  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  temple  area,  and  it  cotnmunicaled  with  the 
temple  cloisters  by  means  of  two  flirhti  of  steps. 
It  stood  on  lower  ground  ihan  ihe  ptalform  of  the 
House,  but  it  was  raised  to  such  a  height  that  at 
least  one  of  its  four  turrets  commanded  a  view  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  courts  within. 

The  ortlinaiy  Roman  garrison  was  probably 
increased  al  the  limes  of  the  great  Jewish  feslivals 
such  as  Pcnlecost,  as  in  these  troubled  and  e»cit. 
ing  periods,  when  the  people  were  full  o(  religious 
fanalictsm,  an  outbreak  among  the  pilgrims 
gathered  together  was  not  unusual.  The  ofhccr 
here  called  the  chief  captain  was  commander  of 
a  thousand  men.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
namber  of  Ihe  forces  stationed  during  this  Pente- 


wIUl  two  chtitm.  The  'chief  captain'  assumed 
that  Paul  was  a  criminal  and  guilty  of  some  very 
grave  crime  against  society.  He  himself  evidently 
suspected  he  was  a  well-known  Egyptian  rebel 
who  had  hitherto  eluded  capture.  lie  orders  him 
to  be  chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier  for 
security's  sake,  arid  then  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
interrogate  him. 

Ver.  34-  And  mum  cried  one  thlog,  and  some 
ftnoUier,  among  the  mnltltade.  I'he  same  3n{;ry, 
confused  murmur  of  voices  and  cries  were  heard 
among  Ihe  crowd  as  at  Ivphesus  in  the  amphi- 
theatre when  the  Jews  accused  Paul  and  his 
friends.  I'he  Greek  words  used  lo  describe  the 
confused  cries  of  the  populace  arc  the  same  in  both 
places  (see  chap.  xix.  32).  Two  verses  futlher  on 
(ver.  36),  we  read  how  the  same  sounds  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  Roman  captain  and  his  soldiery  as 
twenty -live  years  before  were  listened  to  and 
elvytd  by  the  Roman  governor  Pilate,  when 
Another  was  accused  and  reviled  by  a  Jewish 
mob  of  fanatics  gathered  together  at  a  solemn 
feast  In  this  same  Jerusalem.  Now  as  then,  the 
people  crieil,  '  Away  with  him  I '  Poor  misguided 
ones,  they  knew  not  what  they  asked  I 

He  oommanded  him  to  bs  carried  Into  the 
OMtle.  The  Greek  word  here  translated  '  castle  ' 
signilies  literally  'encampment.'  The  meaning  is, 
the  Roman  officer  directed  (hat  Paul  should  be 
conveyed  up  the  steps,  awajr  from  the  angry 
multitude  who  woidd  have  killed  him,  into  that 
part  of  the  forlicss  of  Anlonia  used  as  the  barract! 
of  the  imperial  soldiery,  where  were  no  doubt 
strong  guard-rooms  set  apart  for  the  custody  of 
prisoners. 

Ver.  37.  And  m  Fkol  wm  lo  be  led  into  the 
castle,  be  aaid  unto  the  chief  captain.  Hay  1 
■pe«^  unto  thee  I  who  eajd,  Caiut  thon  apeak 
Greekf  At  the  foot  of  the  slaiis  leading  up  to 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  (the  Castle),  the  pressure  of 
the  angry  throng  apparently  obliged  the  Roman 
guard  to  lake  up  Paul  in  their  arms,  and  closing 
round,  to  cartT  him  out  of  harm's  way  up  the 
*teps.  Out  of  reach  of  the  angry  crowd,  and 
standing  as  it  seems  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tower,  thii  strange  prisoner  lumed  quietly 


'Js.ti 


pilgrim,  as  he  supposed  him  ii 
I  le  had  no  idea  that  the  prisoner  was  a  pei« 
high  culture  ;  the  Romaa  officer  at  once 
ceivine  the  accused"  w^s  00  ordinaij  man, 
cceded  to  interroeatc  him. 

Ver.  38.  Art  Uion  not  that  EgyptiaD,  1 
before  theae  d»7B  madest  fta  aproar,  andle 
out  into  the  wildeme^  fonr  *hmn«iM< 
that  were  mardannl  The  'Egyptian 
whom  the  chieT  captain  had  mistaken  Paul 
a  nolorioua  character  in  those  days.  Joseph 
his  wriiingj  mentions  him  twice.  He  appei 
have  been  a  pretended  Hircerer,  who  also 
himself  out  as  a  prophet.  He  was  in  real 
leader  of  one  of  those  robber  bands,  wbic 
the  dislurbed  years  which  preceded  ihe 
Jewish  rebellion,   infested  Judiea  and  the  n 

was  derived  from  'sica,' a  dagpcr  or  short  s 
these  robbers  wore  beneath   their  clolhing. 
could  be  used  in  a  crowd  with  fatal  effect  wir 
being  observed.     The   'assassins,'  in  these  1 
lawless  limes,   were   often    hired   by  the  lea 

'-■--  -lunlrv  for  {>urposcs  of  mnrder. 

in  the  reign  of  Nero,  we  i 
followers  thai  at  his  word  the  i 
of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down,  and  that  he 
they  should  enter  Ihe  city  over  the  ruins.  Fi 
the  Roman  procurator,  however,  attacked 
defeated  this  predalory  band  with  sign.it  succ 
killing  400  and  taking  zoo  prisoners ;  the 
mainder  and  their  leader  were  put  to  flight : 
escaped. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  as  to  the  1 
crepaiicy  in  the  numbers  which  made  up  I 
robber  band  ;  St.  Luke  here  in  the  'Acts,'  1 
Josephus  in  each  of  his  two  accounts  of 
rebellion,  giving  different  estimates  of  the  force 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  fairly 
reconcile  the  three  accounts.  The  Egyptian  I 
gathered  a  band  of  Sicarii  or  armed  assasst 
With  these,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  a  gr 
multitude,  some  30,000  in  number,  of  peo| 
were  associated,  probably  unarmed  and  undis 
plined.  The  Procurator  Felix,  however,  attack 
and  defeated  the  comparatively  small  armtd  & 
of  Sicarii;  of  Ihese  be  killed  400  and  captui 
3.00  prisoners.  The  remainder  and  their  leai 
escaped.  With  Ihese  perhaps  fled  some  of  I 
deluded  people  who  had  joined  llie  impost 
prophet.  Il  is  also  more  than  prolable  thai  t 
three  accounts  speak  of  different  epochs  of  tl 
outbreak,  when  the  numlier  of  the  followers 
the  Egyptian  would  be  variously  estimated. 

From  the  words  of  the  chief  captain  to  Paul, 
was  no  doubt  a  notorious  fact  that  the  'Egypli 
impostor'  in  question  was  an  illiterate  perse 
and  did  not  speak  'Greek.' 

Ver.  39.  But  Paul  aald,  I  am  a  man  whji 
am  a  Jvm  at  Taiaus,  a  city  of  Oilicia,  a  dtift 
of  no  mean  oi^.  If  he  were  indeed  a  citizen 
Tarsus,  he  would  have  real  claims  npon  I 
Roman  authorities  for  protection.  Tarsus  as 
city  stood  high  in  public  cslimation.  It  was  n 
only  famous  as  a  university  and  seat  of  leamin 
but  was  the  most  important  centre  in  that  part 
the  Empire,  and  possessed  many  privileges. 
bore  on  Its  coins  the  proud  title  ofMETKOFOl 
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There  is  nothing  to  call  for  the  surprise  which 
some  have  expressed  at  this  permission  being 
granted  by  the  Roman  authority  for  the  suspectea 
Paul  to  speak  to  the  crowd.  lie  had  satisfied  the 
officer  that  he  was  not  the  dangerous  rebel  whom 
he  had  taken  him  for,  and  had  assured  him  who 
he  was  and  whence  he  came ;  besides  which,  there 
was  evidently  something  in  the  apostle*s  manner  and 
l)earing  which  ever  gained  respect  and  confidence. 
We  have  in  these  '  Acts  *  several  marked  instances 
of  this  strange  power  Paul  gained  so  quickly  over 
those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact. 

Paul  stood  on  the  stain,  and  beckoned  with 
the  hand  unto  the  people.  And  when  theze  was 
made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto  them.  *  It 
was  a  strange  scene  for  that  feast  of  Pentecost. 
The  face  and  form  of  the  speaker  may  have  been 
seen  from  time  to  time  by  some  during  his  passing 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  but  tnere  must  have  been  many 
who  had  not  heard  him  take  any  part  in  public 
action  since  the  day  when,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 


century  before,  he  had  kept  the  garments  of  those 
who  were  stoning  Stephen;  and  now  he  was 
there,  accused  of  the  self -same  crimes,  making 
his  defence  before  a  crowd  as  wild  and  frenzied 
as  that  of  which  he  had  then  been  the  leader ' 
(Plumptre). 

In  the  Hebrew  tongae.  That  is,  he  spoke 
this  address  to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  that 
Hebrew  dialect,  the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaic, 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  Jews  in  Judsea  at  that 
time. 

This  would  be  the  language  best  loved  by  the 
fanatics  who  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  with 
the  old  Hebrew  words  he  would  be  sure  to  speak 
more  directly  home  to  the  Jewish  heart,  whose 
guiding  principle  was  an  intense,  often  an  un- 
reasonmg  attacnment  to  their  coimtry,  its  ancient 
language,  customs,  and  law. 

No  doubt '  the  great  silence,*  the  hush  which 
fell  on  this  angry,  vociferating  crowd,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  sound  of  the  loved  Hebrew  words. 


Chapter  XXII. 


Paul's  Speech  to  tlie  Jews  front  t/ie  Steps  leading  to  the  Tower  of  Antonia. 


TV  If  EN/  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defence  which  I  «ch.  vu.  a. 


2  IVX     make  now  unto  you.     (And  when  they  heard  that  he 
spake  in  *the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the  more  ^SeccLxxi 

3  silence:  and  he  saith,)  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  ^ a  Jew,  <•%«. xi.i; 

^  ^  ''  '  •'        '      a  Cor.  XI,  aa ; 

born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city  "^  at    |^^-  s-. 
the  feet  of  '  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  ^  the  perfect  ^g-^  ^  j^ 
manner*  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  ^was  zealous  towards  ^jt^s. 

'  *  Ul.  v.  34. 

4  God,  ^  as  ye  all  are  this  day.    And  '  I  persecuted  *  this  way  unto  -^^  ^  "''*• 
the  death,  binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and  ^^  ^  "*- 

5  women.     As  also  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness,  and  all  /^**^V^i|.* 
'the  estate  of  the  elders:  ""from  whom  also  I  received  letters  ^iSSlu!'^ 
unto  *the  brethren,  and  went  to  Damascus,  to  bring  them  '^.^^ 
which  were  there,  bound  unto  Jerusalem,  for  to  be  punished.  **xxw.%%i, 

6  ''And  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  I  made  my  journey,  and  was  *^J^"*- 
come  nigh  unto  Damascus  about  noon,  suddenly  there  shone  '  "^"^  "* 

7  from  heaven  *  a  great  light  round  about  me.     And  I  fell  unto 
the  ground,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why 

8  persecutest  thou  me  ?    And  I  answered,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
And  he  said  unto  me,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou 

9  persecutest.     And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light, 

and  were  afraid;*  but  they  ^  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that /Swjo.  vui. 

43- 

1  omit  *  Men.' 

'  more  literally^  '  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  ancestral  law,'  etc. 
*  more  accurately^  *  out  of  heaven.' 

^  Somey  though  by  no  means  all^  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the 
words f  *and  were  afraid.' 

VOL.  II.  33 


ch.  ix.  3-fi, 
and  xxvi. 
xa-18. 
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10  spake  to  me.  And  I  said,  What  shall  I  do.  Lord  ?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus  ;  and  there  it 
shall  be  told«thee  of  all  things  which  are  appK>inted  for  thee  to 

11  do.  And  when  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light, 
being  led  by  the  hand  of  them  that  were  with  me,  I  came  into 

12  Damascus.     And  ^one  Ananias,  a  ''devout  man  according  to  ^9*-^^*. 
the  law,  'having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews   which  dwelt  'S«ch.«.} 

13  tkere^  'Came  unto  me,  and  stood,*  and  said  unto  me.  Brother  /Ch.ix.i7,d. 
Saul,  receive  thy  sight.     And  the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon 

14  him.     And  he  said,  "The  God  of  our  fathers  hath   "'chosen  «ai.xa.ii 
thee,  that  thou  shouldest  "'know  his  will,  and  ''see  l/tat  ^ ]ust  ".^f^** 

15  One,  and  shouldest  'hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth.      For  thou «'9»-J^,'^'' 
shalt  be  his  'witness  *  unto  all  men  of  what     thou   hast  se^n    «*^™?-'^- 

I  Cor.  u.  I, 

16  and  ''heard.     And  now  why  tamest  thou  ?  arise,  and  '  be  bap-    l^^ai, 
tized,  and  /wash  away  thy  sins,  ^calling  on  the  name  of  the  'oSufJ' 

17  Lord.*     And  it  came  to  pass  that,  *when  I  was  come  again  to  ^c^SS/u. 

<-Ch.  ix.  t;. 
xxvL  16. 


Jerusalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,   I   was   in   '  a 


18  trance/  And  *saw  him  saying  unto  me,  Make  haste,  and  get  ^§g; 
thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem:  'for  they  will  not  receive  thy-^^fcikJit:; 

19  testimony  concerning  me.     And  I  said,  Lord,  they  know  that    ST^Y^s 
"*  I  imprisoned  and  "  beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  icS!  u.*^!*^ 

20  on  thee:  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  "martyr  Stephen   was  «c^^'' 
shed,  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  ^consenting  unto  his  death,®    T(^.^. 

21  and  ^kept*  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him.     And  he  said  kw^.x^. 
unto  me,  Depart :  ''  for  I  will  send  thee  '  far  hence  unto  the  jI^  w"V* 

g^        ..|  M  Ql  xxvi  ti 

uen  tiles.  SoMat.x.iT 

22  And  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and  t/ten  *  lifted  ^(EngiJ'^ 
up  their  voices,"  and  said,  "Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the     socJ^^i^L 

23  earth :  for  "'it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live.     And  as  they  cried  yS.^.jss. 
out,  and  "'cast  off  t/ieir  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,    seech.ix.15 

24  The  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  """the  'Seech.u.*35 
castle,  and  bade  that  he  should  be  ^examined  by  scourging  ;    gv^ 

25  that  he  might  know  wherefore  they  cried  so  against  him.  And  ^^^^ 
as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,"  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  f^  ^ 
that  stood  by^  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  ^||^  ^  „; 

26  '  Roman,  and  '  uncondemned  i     When   the   centurion   heard  « SL 

'  jr  ver.  99. 

that^  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying.  Take  heed  *^^«^-37 

27  what  thou  doest :  **  for  this  man  is  a  Roman.     Then  the  chief 

*  more  accurately^  *  and  standing  over  me,  said.' 

*  The  older  authorities  here^  for  *  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  recui  simply  *  his 
name.' 

^  better  rendered^  *  I  fell  into  a  trance,'  or '  ecstasy.' 

®  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  unto  his  death.' 

*  literally y  *  and  keeping.'  *^  literally ,  *  their  voice.' 

^^  better  rendered,  *"  and  when  they  had  stretched  him  out  to  the  thongs,'  or, 
as  some  prefer,  *  with  the  thongs.' 

**  more  accurately  rendered,  *  what  art  thou  about  to  do  ?'  The  older  authori- 
ties omit  *  Take  heed.' 
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captain  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ? 

28  He  said,  Yea.     And  the  chief  captain  answered,  With  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."     And  Paul  said.  But  I  was  free 

29  born.'*    Then  straightway  they  departed  from  him  which  should 

have  examined  him:  and  the  chief  captain  also  'was  afraid,  •g**.-". 
after  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  f^;;^-''' 
bound  him,  ^^^-  ^' 

30  On  the  morrow,  *  because  he  would  have  known  the  cer- ^g,"')^, 
tainty"  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  Sif*'^* 
from  ' kis  bands,"  and  commanded  the  chief  priests  and  all  ^"^*' 
their  •'council"  to  appear,'*  and  brought  Paul  'down,  and  set'^iif^^ 
him  before  them.  •'tck.^ 


•  The  older  autherities  omit  the  words, '  from  his  bands.' 
' '  According  to  Ike  older  authorities,  '  all  the  council.' 
'*  The  older  authorities  read,  '  to  come  together.' 


simply,  ' 


font's  Htbrem  Spee<h  to  the  JirwiiA  Crowd  in  thi 
7'nnpit   Ceuri  from    the  steps  leading  It  Ike 
Anlonia  Taaxr,  and  the  Tumult  w^k  nu- 
ctcdtd  it,  1-33. 
Ver.  I.  Hsn,  brethnD,  ftud  fsthon,  heu  je 
m;  defsDce  wtdoh  I  mklM  now  unto  yon.     The 
e  translalion  of  the  Greek  word  would  be 
'Brethren  and  kihers.'    It  is  noticeable 
le  opening  woTdi  are  Ibe  same  as  those  used 
by  Stephen  in  his  peat  defence  before  the  San- 
hedrim [see  chap.  vii.  2),    '  Brethren  '  expresses  the 
love  Paul  bore  to  hij  fellow-coiinliymcn  the  Jews. 
'  Fathers'  seems  to  recognise  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  older  and  more  prominent  men  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Chtuch,  members,  perhaps,  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, certainty  well-known  scriSes  and  elders  of 
the  Holy  City.     It  hits  been  lu^esled  with  some 
prot>ability,  that  '  Brethren  ind  fathers '  was  the 
received  formula  in  addressing  an  assembly  which 
included  scribes  and  elders  ofihe  people. 

Mr.  Humphry,  is  his  commenta^  on  the 'Acts,' 
happily  touches  on  the  leading  chancterislic 
features  of  this  speech  ;  '  Though  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  speech  has  been  related  before,  it 
assumes  here  a  fresh  interest  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  ii  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  audi- 
ence, The  apostle  is  inspected  of  disafTection  lo 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  order  to  refute  this  charze, 
he  addresses  them  in  Hebrew  ;  he  dwells  on  his 

tewish  education,  and  on  his  early  zeal  for  the  law; 
e  shows  how  at  his  conversion  be  was  guided  by 
Ananias,  a  man  devout  according  to  the  law,  and 
of  good  report  among  the  Jews  al  Damascus,  and 
how  he  subsequently  woishipped  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  So  far  they  listen  to  him  ;  but  he  no 
sooner  touches  on  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen  (ver,  31)  than  be  is  Intcnupted, 
and  his  fate  would  probably  have  been  the  same 
as  Stephen's,  had  he  not  been  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  captain.' 

Ver.  2.  And  when  they  hevd  thmt  he  ipake 
In  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  then,  they  kept  the 
more  eQence.    He  addresses  his  hcaien  b  the 


loved  sacred  language.  They  would  be  more  likely, 
he  knew,  to  listen  to  him  whom  they  fancied  was 
a  blasphemer  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  temple, 
if  they  heard  his  account  of  himself  in  no  hated 
Gentile  language,  but  in  the  well-known  cherished 
tongue  of  the  people  o(  God,  II  is  dear  from  the 
narrative  that  the  majority  at  least  of  his  bearen 
would  have  perfectly  understood  Paul  had  he 
spoken  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  tongue  was  chosen 
because  he  knew  they  would  listen  to  it,  and  the 
event  shows  he  had  judged  them  rightly.  *  When 
they  heard  the  first  words  spoken  in  their 
fathers'  tongue,'  we  read,  'they  kept  the  more 
silence  ' 


of  the  'Acts,'  contains  three  divisions  ; — t.  Vers. 
3-3  treat  of  his  early  life,  and  roughly  sketch  bit 
story  up  to  the  day  when  the  Heavenly  Vision 
and  Voice  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  ciiil- 
ence.  2.  Vers.  9-16  relate  in  detail  what  took 
place  in  the  days  immediately  following  this  Divine 
Vision.  3,  Vei^.  17-21  pursue  the  story  of  bia 
life  from  the  days  which  followed  the  Heavenly 
Vision  on  the  Damascus  road  until  the  boor  when 
a  second  time  the  Divine  Voice  spoke  to  him  in 
the  temple,  and  declared  to  him  what  should  be 
the  grand  object  of  his  life. 

Ver.  3.  I  »m  Teill;  &  vaa  which  am  ft  Jev. 
He  starts  at  once  with  a  statement  calcnlaled  to 
ailay  the  suspicions  with  which  many  of  thoie  who 
were  infuriated  agturist  him,  without  knowing  any- 
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thing  really  of  his  story,  regarded  him.     '  I  was  a 
Jew/  he  tells  them. 

Bom  in  Tanna,  a  city  in  Oilida,  yet  hnmght 
up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  CUunaliel,  and 
taught  aooording  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  our  fathers.  'And,  although  bom,*  he 
goes  on  to  say,  'in  the  distant  Gentile  city  of 
Tarsus,  yet  it  was  A^f,  in  our  Holy  City,  that  I 
received  my  education.  My  master  was  none 
other  than  Uie  famous  R.  Gainaliel,  so  well  known 
to  every  Jew.  In  those  days  I  was  trained  by 
that  great  master  as  a  Pharisee,  to  love  and  to 

f practise  all  the  strictness  of  our  ancestral  law.* 
See  the  Galatian  Epistle,  i.  13, 14,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  pre-eminence  in  those  £iir-back  days  m  all 
this  learning,  and  how  none  of  his  fellow-students 
were  able  to  compete  with  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  in  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  old 
sacred  traditions  of  the  Fathers.]  The  expression, 
'  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,'  is  strictly  accurate.  In 
the  Jewish  schools,  the  teacher  sat  and  taught  from 
a  raised  scat ;  the  pupils  sat  round  on  low  benches 
or  on  the  floor,  literally  at  the  master*s  feet. 

And  was  sealons  toward  God,  as  ye  all  are 
this  day.  '  What  ye  are  now,'  said  the  apostle, 
'  I  was  once — a  ualot^  a  word  well  known  in  the 
extremest  phases  of  the  religious  life  of  that  disas- 
trous period  in  Judsa,  'a  zealot  for  what  I  deemed 
was  for  the  honour  of  God.' 

Ver.  4.  And  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the 
death,  Mnding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both 
men  and  women.  In  support  of  his  assertion  that 
he,  too,  was  once  a  Jewish  'zealot,'  he  reminds 
them  that  he  was  formerly  a  bitter  persecutor  of 
'  this  way  ;  *  there  were  doubtless  those  present  in 
the  listening  crowd  who  well  knew  that  these  words 
of  his  were  literally  true. 

He  speaks  of  the  Christian  cause  with  the  now 
familiar  term — familiar,  apparently,  to  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  Nazarene  brotherhood — of  *  this 
way.'  It  originated  most  likely  from  a  loving 
memory  of  the  Master's  words,  in  which  he  claimed 
to  be  himself  *  the  way y  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ' 
(see,  too,  the  great  prophecy  of  Isa.  xl.  3,  where 
the  word  '  way '  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
burden  of  the  solemn  song).  The  significant 
words,  'unto  the  death,'  seem  to  tell  us  that  in 
those  first  early  persecutions  of  the  Nazarenes, 
Stephen  the  deacon  was  by  no  means  the  only 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  5.  As  also  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me 
witness,  and  all  the  estate  of  the  elders.  The 
'  high  priest '  in  question  was  not  the  person  hold- 
ing that  office  at  the  present  juncture,  but  the  one 
who  happened,  at  the  time  of  the  Damascus 
Mission,  a.  d.  37,  to  be  in  possession  of  that  high 
office.  The  high  priest  who  with  the  Sanhedrim 
gave  Paul  his  credentials  as  inquisitor  for  Damas- 
cus and  Syria,  was  probably  Jonathan  the  succes- 
sor and  brother  of  Caiaphas.  The  reigning 
high  priest  at  this  period,  a.d.  58,  was  Ananias. 
We  have  before  noticed  that  in  these  last  days 
of  the  Jewish  power,  the  high-priestly  office  and 
dignity  were  not  permanent,  but  were  constantly 
transferred  from  one  holder  to  another,  the 
Roman  authority  claiming  and  exercising  this  right 
of  raising  and  deposing  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
Claudius  Caesar,  the  emperor,  had  conceded  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  high  priest  to  Agrippa  1 1. 
This  prince  had  nominated  Ananias.  The  deposed 
high  priest  of  a.d.  37  was  however  douotless 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  council. 


'The  estate  of  the  elders 'more  likely  is  item 
used  for  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were  nasr. 
probably,  in  that  venerable  body  who  lemoBbaed 
well  the  youn^  Pharisee,  '  the  z^dot  Saol,'  aadtk 
brilliant  promise  he  gave  in  old  days  of  becomii 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Pharisee  paity. 

From  wh<mi  also  I  recMBived  letten  auto  tb 
brethren.     That  is,  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Syiia 
synagogues  resident  in  Damascos  and  dseviet 
He  uses  the  term  '  brethren '  to  show  bow,  now  a> 
then,  he  rtt^arded  his  fellow-ooimtrymen  thejcv^ 
as  'his  brethren,'  and  how  he  looked  oo  thora- 
terests  as  his.      It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  tera 
'  brethren  '  was  used  }Tf  the  Jews  first,  tnd  tiot, 
like  so  much  else  that  belongied  to  the  syiugQgx 
and  its  life,  the  expression  passed  to  the  Chri^iiss, 
and  became  among  the  members  of  the  Qmch 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  indeed,  a  hocnehold  worL 
Paul  was  armed  on  that  occasion  with  letters  frn 
the  Sanhedrim,  from  whose  commands  and  deci- 
sions in  ecclesiastical  a£Eurs  there  was  no  appeiL 

For  to  be  punished.  By  imprisonment,  scoog- 
ing,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  by  a  okI 
death. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  came  to  paaa.  [On  the  Tanoe 
incidents  in  the  narrative  of  the  miiacoloos  coo- 
version  of  Paul,  see  notes  on  chap.  ix.  3-19.  Any 
additional  facts  mentioned  in  this  narration  of  tk 
same  events  by  St.  Paul  wiU  be  noticed  here.] 

Abont  noon.  This  '  note  of  time '  does  not 
appear  in  the  former  account.  A  Hghi  which 
could  compel  attention  at  sach  an  hour  in  the  M 
glare  of  an  eastern  noon,  must  be  r^arded  at 
once  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  This  mention  of  the  exact  time  when  the 
Glorious  Vision  appeared  was  e video dy  a  penamal 
recollection  of  the  event. 

Ver.  7.  Saul,  8anL  I/gre,  and  again  in  Pad's 
own  account  before  Agrippa  and  Bemioe  tt 
Casarea,  the  language  •Hebrew'  is  speciillj 
noticed  (chap.  xxvi.  14) ;  and  also  in  tne  lur- 
rative  of  chap,  ix.,  the  Aramaic  (Hebrew)  form 
of  Saul,  '  Saoul,*  is  found,  llie  voice  from  heaven 
had  so  imprinted  itself  on  the  memoiv  of  Panl  that 
he  reproduces  the  call  to  him  as  he  first  heard  it. 

Ver.  8.  I  am  Jesus  of  Kacazetli,  whom  thoa 
perBeoutesi  More  literally,  'Jesus  the  Nazarene.* 
This  title  of  the  Lord  is  peculiar  to  this  acooost 
of  the  conversion.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified,  whom  Paul  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Damascus  to  persecute^  were  called 
'  Nazarenes,'  and  the  inquisitor  was  arrested  in  his 
work  by  One  from  heaven  calling  Himself  '  The 
Nazarene.* 

Ver.  9.  And  they  that  were  with  me  aaw  in- 
deed the  light,  and  were  afiraid ;  bat  they  heard 
not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  me.     Mach 
has  been  said  as  to  the  seeming  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  here  that  Paul  s  companions  '  heard 
not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spoke  to  me,'  and  the 
words  in  the  narrative,  chap.  ix.  7,   *•  hearing  a 
voice.'    Dr.  J.  A  Alexander  well  explains  this 
apparent  difference :  '  Inhere  is  a  distinction  be* 
tween  hearing  a  voice  speak  and  hearing  what  it 
says,  as  nothing  is  more  common  in  our  public 
bcxiies  than  the  complaint  that  the  speaker  is  not 
heard,  i.e.  that  his  words  are  not  distinguished, 
though  his  voice  may  be  audible  and  even  loud. 
It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  Paul's  com* 
panions  heard  the  voice,  i.e,  knew  that  it  was 
speaking,  and  that  thev  did  not  hear  it,  t.^.  did 
not  know  what  it  said.     See  St  John's  Gospel, 
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xii.  29,  where  a  similar  confusion  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  listeners*  minds.  Here  as  there, 
the  Divine  Voice  to  the  ordinary  bjrstander  was  a 
voice,  but  not  one  uttering  articulate  words. 

(On  the  identity  of  the  'light  from  heaven,* 
which  shone  round  about  the  company  of  Saul, 
with  the  Shekinah  or  visible  glory,  which  on  so 
manv  occasions  had  been  seen  by  Israel,  see  note 
on  chap.  ix.  3,  where  the  question  is  discussed  at 
length. ) 

Ver.  II.  And  when  I  could  not  see  for  the 
glory  of  that  light.  We  have  here  another/^- 
sonal  memory  of  the  strange  eventful  scene.  In 
the  narrative  of  chap,  ix.,  we  are  simply  told  Saul 
was  blinded ;  but  as  we  should  expect  from  one 
who  had  not  only  been  present  at  the  scene,  but  had 
been  the  chief  actor  in  it,  Paul  gives  us  here  the 
reason  for  that  blindness.  His  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  blinding  glory  of  that  Light  which  was 
*  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.* 

Ver.  12.  And  one  Ananiaa,  a  devout  man 
according  to  the  law,  having  a  good  report 
of  all  the  JewB  which  dwelt  there.  In  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  chap.  ix.  10,  this 
Ananias  is  merely  mentioned  as  'a  disciple,*  a 
follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  here,  however,  we 
have  a  detailed  description  of  the  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  blinded  Saul  after  the  heavenly  vision. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that,  although  a  believer 
in  the  Crucified,  he  was  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected Jew  of  Damascus, ^-one,  in  fact,  blameless 
in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law  in  the  Syrian 
capital,  as  was  James  the  Lord's  brother  in  Jeru- 
salem. Such  a  one  as  Paul  describes,  even  though  - 
he  were  not  well  known  to  the  Jerusalem  Jews 
(which  at  least  seems  probable),  yet  seeing  he 
was  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,  and  well 
reported  of  in  his  own  city,  would  surely  not  have 
visited  and  received  into  friendship  a  blasphemer 
and  an  enemy  of  the  law — would  never,  save  on 
vay  weighty  evidence,  have  accepted  Saul  the 
persecutor  as  a  brother-disciple. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon 
him.  That  is  to  say,  Ananias  stood  before  the 
stricken  Saul,  and  spoke  as  he  was  commanded 
the  healing  words  of  power ;  then  Saul  turned  his 
heavv  blinded  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  voice 
which  spoke  to  nim,  and  the  sight  came  Ixtick,  and 
'he  looked  upon  Ananias.*  One  commentator 
thus  paraphrases :  '  I  looked  up  with  recovered 
sight  upon  him.* 

Ver.  14.  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee.  Another  appeal  to  Jewish  thought.  Paul 
here  reproduces  what  'the  young  man  whose 
name  was  Saul,*  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  first 
martyr  Stephen  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
pleading  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  whole  sen- 
tence of  Stephen,  which  was  probably  reproduced 
in  its  entirety  by  Paul  (Luke  no  doubt  aboreviates 
it),  ran  thus :  *  The  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.* 

And  see  that  Just  One.  We  are  here  distinctlv 
told  by  Ananias  what  hardly  appears  from  Luke^ 
account  of  the  vision,  or  from  either  of  Paul's  own 
recitals,  how  in  tht  blinding ^ory  Paul  gaud  on  the 
Divine  form  of  Jesus  Christ »  Was  it  not  to  this 
appearance  of  *  the  Risen  One  *  that  he  refers  when 
he  writes,  *  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  .  .  .  have  I 
not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? '  (i  Cor.  ix.  i);  and 
'  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom 
out  of  due  time  *  (i  Cor.  xv.  8). 


*  That  Just  One,  *  another  reminiscence  of 
Stephen's  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
martyr  had  spoken  of  *  the  coming  of  the  Just 
One.'  The  name  *  The  Just  One  *  do6s  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  titles  of  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  but  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Isa.  xi.  4,  5.  It  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  in  I  John  ii.  i, 
and  perhaps  in  J  as.  v.  6,  we  find  examples  of  its 
application.  The  memorable  use  of  this  name  by 
Pilate*s  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  may  have  helped  to 
give  prominence  to  it.  He  who  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  malefactor  was  emphatically,  above 
all  the  sons  of  men,  the  'Righteous,*  the  'Just 
One.' 

Ver.  1 5.  Thou  shalt  he  his  witness  unto  all  men. 
In  Luke's  account  of  Acts  ix.  15,  the  'Gentiles* 
are  especially  mentioned  by  name  in  the  colloquy 
between  Ananias  and  the  Lord,  who  spoke  to  him 
in  a  vision  :  '  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to 
bear  My  name  before  the  Gentiles,'  etc.  Here 
speaking  to  the  angry  and  jealous  Jewish  crowd, 
the  expression  'the  Gentiles'  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, and  Paul's  broader  mission  is  expressed  by 
the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  be  His  witness  to  all  men.* 

Ver.  16.  And  he  baptized.  The  verb  in  the 
original  Greek  is  of  the  middle^  not  of  the  passive 
voice,  as  the  English  translation  would  seem  to 
imply.  The  more  accurate  rendering  is,  'have 
thyself  baptized.'  The  rite  in  the  case  of  persons 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  was  preceded  by 
'repentance'  (see  Acts  ii.  38).  In  St.  Paulls 
mind  it  was  no  mere  formal  or  ceremonial  rite 
(com p.  his  words  in  Titus  iii.  5). 

Oalling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  reading 
of  the  older  Mss.  here,  which  we  are  now  able  to 
restore,  is  an  important  addition  to  our  proofs, 
gathered  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New- 
Testament,  of  the  belief  in  the  early  Church  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  We  should  read,  '  calling  on 
His  name,*  that  is,  on  that  'Just  One,'  of  Arnom 
mention  has  been  made  before,  ver.  14,  and  imme- 
diately after,  vers.  18-21,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
Jesus  Christ.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
of  the  first  days  directly  invoked  our  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

Ver.  17.  And  it  cametopaas,  that,  when  I  was 
come  as^  to  Jerusalem.  We  know  that  after 
his  conversion  and  meeting  with  Ananias,  he  did 
not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  after  a  short  interval 
went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17), — a  period  spent  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  in  preparation  for  his  great 
work.  Subsequently,  when  he  went  up  to  the  Holy 
City,  in  the  temple  there,  he  received,  while  in  a 
trance,  the  positive  direction  which  determined  him 
to  devote  himself  to  preaching  the  cross  of  Christ 
afar  off  among  the  bles  of  the  Gentiles. 

Paul  dwells  especially  on  the  fact  of  this  second 
voice  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  ordering  him  to 
devote  his  life*s  work  to  the  Gentiles,  coming  to 
him  when  praying  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
He  would  show  the  people  who  charged  him  with 
being  a  traitor  to  the  chosen  race,  that  his  becom- 
ing a  Christian  had  neither  made  him  forget  Jeru- 
salem nor  the  glorious  House  on  Mount  Zion. 

I  was  in  a  trance,  or  ecstasy.  This  apparently 
was  no  uncommon  state  of  mind  and  body  for  those 
persons  who  were  chosen  to  make  known  in  a 
special  way  the  will  of  God.  For  good  instances 
of  this  miraculously  suspended  action  of  the  normal 
working  of  the  senses,  see  Num.  xxiv.  4,  the 
vision  of  Balaam :  '  He  hath  said,  M'hich  h^ard  the 
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wordi  of  God,  which  iow  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, /a/ling  xHlg  a  Iraiut,  but  having  his  i}ki 
efien;'  and  2  Cor.  liL  3,  the  viarai  of  Paul, 
where  he  speaks  of  himielf  u,  Whether  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  he  could  not  tetl ;  and 
tluil  then  he  wai  caught  up  into  Puadise,  and 
heard  unspealcable  word*,  which  il  was  not  law- 
ful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Sec,  too,  among  other 
places,  for  the  vision  of  John  on  the  LokTs  day. 
Rev.  i.  la  Tliere  is  no  proliabilily  that  this 
vision  in  the  temple  was  identical  with  the 
one  above  leferred  to  in  3  Cor.  lii.  3,  where  a 
vision  of  heaven  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  Here  a 
direct  aitd  positive  command  was  given  him.  St. 
I^ul  had  many  similar  revelations  in  the  counw 
of  his  life. 


Ver. 


haitB,  Knd  get 
thM  qnioklj  ont 
of  Jarni^em: 
for  tbey  will 
not  reoelTa  thy 
tasUinoii?      oon- 


waa  the  notorious  peraecniof.  It  has  boaita 
sngccated,  a>  a  reason  tor  fait  eamtsl  ^Ofa  l 
God  in  the  temple,  IbU  he  hoped  byakifdKBi 
workin  Jcruaalemintome  waytomikeiBadib 
his  fanner  cruel  injuries  dooe  in  thai  dtj. 
Ver.  TO.   And  wban  th*  Uood  tf  Hrf  m4i 


whicti  we  andeiwnrt  tk 

.     ___j  whodicsfcrhiiidlcin.' 

jet  to  the  Greek  mud  pif^  ° 
'ould  therefore  be  more  stDCtt;  uo- 
rate  to  render  here,  '  the  blood  of  [by  aitas 
Stephen.'  But  tbere  is  little  doabt  that,  mrarlr 
indeed  in  the  Cbrislian  story,  the,  to  as,  veil- 
known  sense  of  the  beautiful  word  maitji  bexec 
—  attached  to  ' 
Probably 
transitian     i 


■he  prayer  he 
uttered  during  his 
ecstasy,  wishes  to 

charging  .... 
with  disloyalty 
to     the     people, 

the  law,  and  the  '  ° 

temple,  that  his  apostleship  among  the  Gentiles 
was  totally  unsought  by  him, — nay,  that  it  was 
positively  forced  on  him  by  the  will  of  the  Most 
High.  He  tells  them  even  how  he  pleaded  with 
God  to  let  him  work  in  Jerusalem  among  his  own 
people  \  how  he  ui^ed  that  it  was  naturally  to  tie 
expected  that  the  members  of  his  own  party,  the 
rigid  Pharisee  Jerusalem  Jews,  would  be  likely  to 
listen  to  him  and  his  ailments,  because  they 
could  not  possibly  be  mote  bitter  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  tbe  Crucified  than  he  had  been. 


iheyn, 


know 


if  these  'Ads.' 
Thus  ttK  wad 
before  the  doc 
'rf  the  first  eea- 
lury    ImkI     ' 


well  knovm.  Eosebins  teDs  n^  bi 
1.  V.  3),  how  the  martyrs  of  Lyons 
(second  century)  positively  refused  the  title  'mar- 
tyrs,'considering  It  appropriate  only  lo  Christ :  'If 
any  of  us,  either  by  leller  or  conversation,  caJleii 
them  martyrs,  they  gravely  reproved  us,  for  ihcy 
gladly  gave  up  tlie  title  of  martyr  to  Chrisl^ — the  true 
and  lailhflil  Martyr,  the  first  b^otten  of  the  dead, 
the  Prince  of  Divine  life.'  'The  transition  from 
the  liisl  sense(wimess)IotheMcondiensc(martyr) 
— ly  be  easily  accounted  for.       Many,    who  had 


n  every  synagogue  them  (hat  called  on  the  hated 
name  of  Jesus?'  These  Pharisees  would  surely  feel 
that  no  light  or  trivial  circumstances  could  have 
made  him,  the  bitter  foe,  join  a  sect  of  which  he 


d  persecuted  and  beaten      only  seen  with  the  eye  of  &itli,  suRered   [ 


ion  and  death  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity.  For 
such  constancy  the  Greek  had  no  adequate  term. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Christians  to  proride  one. 
None  was  more  appropriate  than  f*frwf,  seeing 
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what  had  been  the  fate  of  those  whom  Christ  had 
appointed  His  witnesses  (chap.  L  8).  Tkey  almost 
all  suffered ;  hence,  to  witness  became  a  synonym 
for  to  suffer^  while  the  witnessing  was  in  itself  a 
kind  of  suffering'  (Humphry). 

Ver.  21.  And  he  Bala  unto  me,  Depart :  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  hence  nnto  the  GentHes.  He 
thus  traces  step  by  step,  very  briefly  but  clearly, 
how  he  was  led  by  the  directly  expressed  will  of 
God  to  adopt  the  cause  which  he  once  persecuted  ; 
how  he  was  shown  that  his  life's  work  lay  not  with 
his  own  people,  but  with  those  races  alfd  nations 
who  lay  without  the  narrow  pale  of  Israel.  "The 
object  of  Paul  in  relating  this  vision  appears  to 
have  been  to  show  that  nis  own  inclination  and 
prayer  had  been,  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
to  his  own  people;  but  that  it  was  by  the  impera- 
tive command  of  the  Lord  Himself  that  he  went 
to  the  Gentiles'  (Dean  Alford). 

Ver.  22.  And  they  gave  him  audience  nnto 
thia  word,  and  then  lifted  np  their  voices,  and 
said,  Away  with  such  a  feUow  from  the  earth; 
for  it  ia  not  fit  that  he  ahonld  live.  Literally, 
*  they  continued  to  listen  to  him  until,'  etc.  *  This 
word'  does  not  refer  to  the  expression  *the 
Gentiles,*  but  to  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of 
Paul's  discourse,  in  which  he  explained  tnat  his 
mission  to  and  his  work  among  the  Gentile  nations 
were  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  command. 
This,  to  the  fanatic  Jewish  mind,  was  indeed  a 
startling  statement,  and,  if  true,  would  at  once 
remove  all  reason  for  their  jealousy  of  the  foreigner. 
But  could  it  be  true  that  the  long-expected  Messiah 
— the  peculiar  glory  of  the  chosen  race — could,  in 
their  own  proud  House  in  Jerusalem,  speak  to  this 
man  from  His  glory-throne  in  heaven,  and  com- 
mand him  to  leave  his  own  city  and  people,  and 
to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  uncircumcised 
(3entiles  ?  Was  not  such  an  assertion  of  itself  rank 
blasphemy  ?  Could  King  Messiah  send  one — once 
belonging  to  their  own  strictest  sect  of  Pharisees — 
to  these  uncovenanted  Heathen  to  tell  them  that 
the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  was  equally 
their  Messiah  and  Redeemer?  One  who  could  say 
such  things  was  surely  unworthy  to  live.  "The 
Gentile  people  of  the  earth  cannot  be  said  really 
to  live,'  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  were  these  degraded  races  to  be  told 
they  stood  as  regards  eternity  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  favoured  descendant  of  Abraham? 

Ver.  23.  And  as  they  cried  ont,  and  caat  off 
their  clothes,  and  threw  dnst  into  the  air.  The 
cries  were  exclamations  and  ejaculations  of  rage 
and  indignation,  probably  for  the  most  part  in- 
articulate. The  throwing  off  their  clothes  was 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  preparation  for  the 
stoning  of  the  blasphemer,  as  m  the  case  of  the 
martyr  Stephen,  where  we  read  of  the  clothes  of 
those  sharing  in  the  deed  of  blood  being  taken  off 
and  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name 
was  Saul.  There  could  have  been  no  idea  of 
stoning  now  in  the  case  of  Paul,  who  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Roman  authority.  The  tearing  off 
the  garments  on  the  present  occasion  was  simply, 
as  was  the  act  of  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  an 
oriental  way  of  giving  some  outward  expression 
of  their  uncontrollable  rage.  These  acts,  which 
proclaimed  the  bitter  indignation  of  the  brethren 
and  fathers  who  were  standing  near  enough  to 
hear  Paul's  words,  were  well  calculated  to  inflame 
the  populace  who  were  crowding  doubtless  into 
the  temple  area. 


Paul,  on  being  condemned  to  be  scourged^  appeals  as 
a  Roman  Citizen — The  Roman  Commander 
summons  the  Sanhedrim^  24-30. 

Ver.  24.  The  chief  captain  commanded  him 
to  be  hronght  into  the  castle,  and  hade  that 
he  shonld  be  examined  by  scourging;  that  he 
might  know  wherefore  tibey  cried  so  against 
him.  Claudius  Lysias,  the  Roman  ofiicer,  of 
course  had  understood  but  little  of  the  Hebrew 
address  just  delivered  by  Paul ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  people  were  moved  to  frenzy  by  Paul's 
words,  he  bqgan  to  suspect  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  in  the 
apparently  insignificant  prisoner,  whose  presence 
and  words  could  so  painfully  excite  the  Jerusalem 
people.  In  those  stormy  and  turbulent  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  final  outbreak  of 
the  Jews,  every  Roman  oflicial  in  authority  felt 
the  danger  and  responsibility  of  his  position  ;  so 
at  once  he  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
mysterious  matter,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be 
tortured  in  the  cruel  way  then  common — ^with  the 
terrible  scourge.  This  scourging  was  a  ver^  usual 
torture  among  the  Romans  in  the  case  of  cnminals 
who  had  to  be  examined.  The  punishment  was 
carried  out  by  lictors,  and  was  usually  inflicted  by 
rods.  'Judicial  torture  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing a  confession  has  acquired  a  euphemistic  name, 
the  application  of  the  rack,  etc.,  bein^  known  in 
histoiy  as  putting  men  to  the  fuestum,*  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  besides  wishing  himself  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  Roman,  in  order- 
ing Paul  to  be  subjected  to  this  severe  and  dis- 
Eaceful  punishment,  like  Pilate  in  the  case  of  the 
3rd,  wished  to  please  the  Jews,  and  so  win  him- 
self a  cheap  popularity. 

Ver.  25.  Ana  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs. 
This  may  be  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  words, 
but  it  seems  better  to  translate,  'And  as  they 
stretched  him  out  for  the  scourge ; '  that  is,  the 
apostle  was  bound  to  a  post  or  pillar  in  order  to 
be  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  scourge,  and  in  a 
suitable  position  to  receive  the  torture. 

PaTil  said  to  the  centurion  that  stood  by,  Is 
it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
fioman,  and  uncondemned?  Once  before  at 
Philippi  had  Paul  sav^  himself  from  the  dread 
infliction  by  the  same  plea  (see  notes  on  chap, 
xvi.  37,  38) ;  now  again  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  at  once  delayed,  and  the  ofiicer  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  at  once  reported  to 
his  commander  the  words  of  the  sufferer.  It  was 
a  grave  crime,  as  Claudius  Lysias  well  knew,  to 
scourge  a  Roman  citizen ;  so  at  once  he  stayed 
the  proceedings  pending  further  inquiries,  which 
he  conducted  in  person.  The  claim  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  instantly  allowed.  There  was  no 
fear  of  imposture  in  such  a  case  :  the  assertion,  if 
false,  was  punishable  with  death.  'Claudius 
prohibited  strangers  from  assuming  Roman 
names,  especially  those  which  belonged  to 
families.  Those  who  falsely  pretended  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome  he  beheaded  on  thc^  Esquiline  * 
(Suetonius).  There  is  no  doubt  Paul  had  papers 
and  abundant  references  in  the  city  by  which  he 
was  ready  to  have  made  good  his  claim  to  the 
citizenship. 

Ver.  27.  Art  thou  a  Bomanf  The  haughty 
officer,  proud  of  his  nationality,  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  poor  accused  and  probably  in- 
significant-looking Jew  before  him  was  a  citizen 
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of  Rome.    The  pronoun  is  strangely  emphatic : 
*Tlhu — art  /A(m  a  Roman?' 

Ver.  28.  And  the  chief  oaptein  Answered, 
yattk  a  great  sum  obtained  I  tUi  freedom. 
More  literally,  and  at  the  saiqe  time  more  forcibly, 
'obtained  I  this  citizenship;*  the  word,  as 
Plumptre  well  remarks,  expressing  not  the  tran- 
sition from  bondage  to  freedom^  but  from  the 
position  of  an  alien  to  that  of  a  citizen,  ^  The  chief 
captain  was  no  doubt  an  alien  by  birth,  and  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  bribe  had  obtained  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The  power  of 
granting  this  privil^e  now  rested  solely  with  the 
reigning  emperor  as  holding  the  office  of  Censor. 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  position  to  purchase  this  'citizenship.* 
It  appears  that  many  of  the  Asian  Jews  had  thus 
acquired  the  right  to  style  themselves  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Under  the  first  Caesars  the  freedom  of  Rome 
was  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money ;  but  in  the  latter  days  of 
Claudius  these  prized  rights  were  freely  sold  by 
his  wicked  favourite  Messalina. 

Bat  I  was  finee-bom.  It  has  been  asked  how 
Paul  obtained  this  '  freedom  ;  *  for  Tarsus,  the  city 
of  his  birth,  although  possessing  many  great  and 
important  privileges,  was  a  metropolis  and  a 
free  city,  and  did  not  confer  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  upon  its  citizens.  It  was 
neither  a  'Colonia*  nor  a  'Municipium.*  It 
must  have  been  from  his  father  or  from  some 
ancestor  that  he  inherited  it,  either  as  a  reward 
for  service  done  to  Rome  or  else  by  purchase. 

Ver.  29.  Then  straightway  they  departed 
from  him  which  shonld  have  examined  him. 
That  is  to  say,  those  soldiers  who  with  the  cen- 
turion were  about  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
scourginc;  into  execution.  It  is  noticeable  how 
the  word  rendered  'should  have  examined*  had 
acquired  the  sense  of  '  examining  by  torture.* 

The  chief  captain  also  was  afiraid,  after  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he 
had  bound  him.  The  old  magical  power  of  the 
words,  Civis  Romanus  sum,  *  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen,*  was  by  no  means  gone  when  Paul  spoke 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  Al- 
though the  stem  rules  which  once  forbade  torture 
to  be  applied  to  any  citizen  of  Rome  had  been 
violated  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
when  torture  was  endured  by  citizens  of  the 
highest  rank,  still  we  imagine  for  a  long  while 
provincial  officials  would  stand  in  awe  of  the  old 
name  which  once  was  so  venerated  and  still  bore 
with  it  many  precious  privileges.     On  this  occa- 


sion his  claim  to  the  cittzendiip  nved  \m  bm 
the  lictor's  rods,  thong^  he  still  remained  *bosad; 
for  ver^  30  tells  as  he  was  not  'Uxtsed  fe»  k 
bands '  until  the  morrow,  when  he  was  bni^ 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  Tliere  is  no  dookk 
that  the  statement  of  vex.  29,  whidb.  states  bsv 
'the  chief  captain  was  afraid'  became  be  faii: 
bound  a  Roman,  refers  not  to  the  ha  sinph  d 
his  bein^  fettered,  but  to  his  having  been  bstia^ 
to  the  ]Mllar  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  rods. 

Ver.  30.  On  the  monow,  when  he  woaUku 
known  the  certainty  whereof  he  wis  tfiaaed 
of  the  Jews,  he  looaed  him  from  hk  \uuk 
In  spite  of  his  beings  convinced  *Hat  p^  vb  i 
Roman,  the  captain  of  the  thousand  ganisotisi 
Jerusalem  was  mieasy  resp^ecting  bis  prisoner;  he 
could  not  but  believe  him  guilty  of  same  ^ 
grave  offence,  seeing  that  so  numy  peisoos,!!^ 
among  them  not  a  few  responsible  men,  sce&ed 
to  consider  him  deserving  of  death.  Tieasoa 
and  rebellion  against  theCImpiie  filled  the  ven 
air  then  of  Judsea ;  who  then  was  this  miifr 
factor  ? 

Commanded  the  chief  priesta  and  sH  theii 
ooundl  to  appear,  and  fanmghi  Faol  dovt 
and  set  him  before  them.  The  pnx:arator  a 
governor  was  evidently  not  in  the  dty.  (Ih 
procuratorship  was  the  office  once  held  bf  Pcatia 
Pilate.)  In  his  absence  the  chief  authority  ii 
Jerusalem  was  held  by  the  commanding  officer  a 
Antonia.  Claudius  Lysias  thus  had  the  p<wc 
in  extraordinary  instances  of  summoning  ib 
Sanhedrim  together.  This  power,  after  the  pre 
ceding  day*s  tumult,  he  thought  fit  to  exercise 
Hence  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  Jewish  council 
Now  Jewish  tradition  tells  us  that  some  IwaAj 
sU  years  before  this  time,  the  Sanhedrim  h* 
ceased  to  hold  their  meetings  in  their  hall  calle 
Gazith  which  was  in  the  temple.  I^robably  the 
declined  to  sit  in  the  temple  when  the  power  ovc 
life  and  death  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Roma 
government.  After  ceasing  to  sit  in  'Gaiith 
they  adopted  as  their  council  chamber  a  room  i 
the  city,  near  the  bridge  leading  across  the  ravin 
from  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple.  It  is  n< 
unlikely  that  this  removal  from  the  temple  to  tb 
city  was  originally  owing  to  an  'authoritaUw 
suggestion  of  the  Roman  power  ;  for  within  tin 
part  of  the  temple  area  where  the  hall  '  Gaath 
was  situated,  the  Romans  as  Gentiles  had  no  access 
As  on  the  present  occasion,  when  Lysias  brought  i 
Paul,  the  representatives  of  Rome  no  doubt  wei 
often  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  being  preser 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  Jewis 
council. 


I  I 


Chapter  XXIIL 

Paul's  Defence  before  the  Sanhedrim — He  is  sent  by  the  Romans  a  State 

Prisoner  to  Ccesarea, 

1  A  ND  Paul,  *  earnestly  beholding  ^the  council,  said,  Men  -»SeeLu.  iv 
r\    and^  brethren,  I  have  *" lived  ''in  all  good  conscience  ^^ch.xKiL 

2  before  God  until  this  day.    And   the  high  priest  'Ananias  ^S^\^r 

Phil.  iii.  ao(Gk.).  dTSo  ch.  xxiv.  16 ;  Rom.  xiil  5;  a  Cor.  i.  xa,  iv.  a ;  x  Tlin.  i.  5,  iil  9 ;  a  Tim.  i.  3  ; 


Ueb.  ziii.  18.    Cp.  Job  xxvii.  5,  6 ;  x  Cor.  iv.  4. 


e  Ch.  xxiv  1. 


^  omit  *  Men  and.* 
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commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  -^  smite  him  on  the /See « King* 

xxu.  34. 

3  mouth.     Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
^whited  wall:  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  ^Matxxiu. 

4  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  *  contrary  to  the  law?    And  ^Dettt.xxY.i, 

^     .  '  a ;  Jo.  VM  51. 

*they  that  stood  by  said,  Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  ?*  ^  J<>- *^"- 

5  Then  said  Paul,  *  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  *^p-  ^  "^^^ 
priest :  for  it  \^  written, '  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  'Ex?15i!™8 

6  of  thy  people.     But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part    ^*"<*«*- 
were  **  Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  *  the  **^.^3*' 
council.  Men  and^  brethren,  *I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  "Sii^uLs?' 
Pharisee:*  'of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  "^'ciTlTxi"' 

7  called  in  question.     And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a    mvS."^^  ^' 
dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  ** Sadducees:  and  the      ^'    '  **'^' 

8  multitude  was  divided.     For  the  **  Sadducees  ^  say  that  there  ^^Jf-^";J3'' 
is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit :  but  the  Pharisees    ]^  foJ^.^- 

9  confess  both.    And  there  arose  a  great  cry :  and  the  scribes '    *^*  '"^ 
that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying,  ^  We  ^Scevcr.  29. 
find  no  evil  in  this  man:  but  ''if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  ''J?,^**^' 

10  spoken  to  him,  'let  us  not  fight  against  God.*  And  when  *^ch.v39. 
there  arose  a  great  dissension,  the  chief  captain,  fearing  lest 

Paul  should  have  been  pulled  in  pieces  *  of  them,  commanded 
'the  soldiers  to  *go  down,  and  to  take  him  by  force  from  /Ver.ar 
.     among  them,  and  to  bringVi;>«  into 'the  castle.  Stu^.. 

1 1  And  "'the  night  following  the  Lord  'stood  by  him,  and  said,    ch.xxi.  35, 
Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul  :•  for  -^as  thou  hast  '  testified  of  me  in  fVcri  16, 32. 

"  See  ch.  xxi. 

12  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also     at  Rome.     And    2.4.  ^     ... 

"  wSo  ch.  xviii. 

when  it  was  day,  ^  certain  of  the  Jews '  banded  together,  and    9.  xxwi  23. 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saying  that  they  would  neither  ^Jsa^lii^K 

1 3  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.     And  they  were  more    f* » '^*™- » 

14  than  forty  which  had  made  this  conspiracy.  And  they  came  to  -J^  SJ^jm; 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  said.  We  have  bound  ourselves  ^sLdLxix. 
under  a  great  curse,  that  we  will  eat*  nothing  until  we  have  ^y^  2r  ,0. 

1 5  slain  Paul.  Now  therefore  ye  with  ^  the  council  ''signify  to  the  s^ech^uTiJ 
chief  captain  that  he  '  bring  him  down  unto  you  to-morrow,'  as  *"  ^*  *^  ""* 
though  ye  would  inquire  something  more  -^perfectly  concerning  y^xy?llx^, 
him:  and  we,  or  ever  he  come  near,  are  ready  to  kill  him.  ^S^j^^S.^a 

16  And  when  Paul's  sister's  son  heard  of  their  lying  in  wait,  he  "^d^'xJSiUs 

17  went  and  entered  into  ^the  castle,  and  told  Paul.     Then  Paul    iSw.^^* 

^Ver.  la 

*  The  older  authorities  read^ '  the  son  of  Pharisees.' 

*  The  readings  here  are  various^  some  of  the  very  ancient  authorities  omitting 
the  word  *the'  before  'scribes,*  others  insert  'some ;'  the  best  attested* reading 
seems  to  be^ '  and  some  of  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  division,'  etc, 

^  The  most  ancient  authorities  here  omit  the  words.  *  Let  us  not  fight  against 
God.' 

*  better,  *  torn  asunder  by  them.'  •  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul.' 

'  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  ^  cerXsAxi  of  the  Jews,'  read  *  the  Jews.* 

*  literally,  '  that  we  will  taste  nothing,'  etc, 

*  The  older  authorities  omit '  to-morrow.' 
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f    ^  called  one  of  the  centurions  unto  Asfn,   and   said.   Bring  this 

i  young  man  unto  the  chief  captain  :  for  he  hath  a  certain  tking^* 

I  18  to  tell  him.     So  he  took  him,  and  broug^ht  kifn  to  the  chief 

captain,  and  said,  Paul  the  prisoner  called   me  unto  kim^  and 
prayed  me  to  bring  this  young  man  unto  thee,  ivho  hath  some- 

19  thing  to  say  unto  thee.     Then  the  chief  captain  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  went  with  him  aside  privately,  and  asked  him, 

20  What  is  that  thou  hast  to  tell  me?    And  he  said,  *  The  Jews  iVcn-M-u 
have  agreed  to  desire  thee  that  thou  wouldest  bring  down  Paul 
to-morrow  into  •  the  council,  *as  though  they  would  inquire"  i^^^ 

J  2 1  somewhat  of  him  more  -^  perfectly.     But  do  not  thou  yield  unto 

them  :  for  there  *lie  in  wait  for  him  of  them   more  tAan  forty  *La.xi54. 
••  men,  which  have  bound  themselves  'with  an  oath,  that  thrv  net.n 

will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  have  killed  him :  and  now 

22  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from  thee.     So  the  chief 
captain  then  let  the  young  man  depart,  and  charged  Aim,  '^  See '^^^"^f^ 

i<  thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  hast  ^  showed  these  things  to  me.    f^^^ 

23  And  he  called  unto  him  two  centurions,  saying.  Make  ready  J^r  ** 
two  hundred  soldiers  to  go  to  *Caesarea,"  and  horsemen  three-  "l"»  ^ 
score  and  ten,  and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at  the  third  hour  of 

24  the  night ;  And  provide  them  beasts,"  that  they  may  set  Paul 
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25  on,  and  bring  Aim  safe  unto  Felix  ''the  governor.     And  he '^'^^^ 
wrote  a  letter  after  this  manner :  2^ 
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26  Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  ^most  excellent  *  governor   Felix  /SeeiAi 

27  ^ .y^'//^/?/// ^*  greeting.  ''This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  fSwdtn 
should  have  been  killed  of  them  :  then  came  I  with  *  an  army,"  ''S^«*.« 
and  rescued  him,  'having  understood  that  he  was  a  Roman     "»^'»" 

'  *  Gk.  as  ^ 

28  And  "when  I  would  have  known  the  cause  wherefore   thev    '**■ 

*' accused  him,   I  "'brought  him  forth"  into  their    ** council:    Jl"^- 

29  Whom  I  perceived  *'  to  be  *' accused  -^of  questions  of  their  law,  ^Seedu* 
but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  'worthy  of  death  or  of  "'^.*"*^ 

30  bonds.  And  *  when  it  was  told  me  how  that  the  Jews  *'  ^  laid  -""S^ctr: 
wait  for  the  man,  I  sent  straightway  to  thee,  and  ^gave  com-  -^p^*^ 
mandment  to  his  accusers  also  to  say  before  thee  what  they  had  *^J^ 
against  him.    *^  Farewell."  ^  ^ 

31  Then  the  soldiers,  as  it  was  commanded  them,  took  Paul,  and  is^Jtu. 

32  brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris.  On  the  morrow  they  left  ^^'JSl\ 
*  the  horsemen  to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  -^  the  castle  :  ''^  ^  ^ 

*•'  better,  *  he  had  somewhat  to  tell  him.'  y  Ver«.  m,  \ 

"  The  older  authorities  read  here  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural;  render 
then,  *as  though  thou  wouldest  inquire,'  etc»,not^2&  though  they  would  inquire.' 

**  literally,  *  as  far  as  Caesarea.' 

^^  Render  here,  *  and  he  ordered  them  that  they  should  provide  beasts.* 
i  ^*  omit  *  sendeth!  ^*  better  rendered^  *  with  the  guard.' 

^*  literally,  *  I  conducted  him  down.'         ^'  literally,  *  whom  I  found.' 
|i  ^*  The  older  authorities  here  omit  the  words  '  the  Jews ; '  render  then^  *  that 

\  there  would  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  man.' 

*•  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  more  ancient  authorities,  omit  *  Farewell.' 
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33  Who,  when  they  came  to  * Caesarea,  and  delivered  the  epistle'^ 

34  to  ^  the  governor,  presented  Paul  also  before  him.     And  when 

*the  governor  had  read  the  letter y  he  asked  of  what  '^  province  ictSd*'* 
he  was:  *and  when  he  understood  that  he  was  of*  Cilicia ;  «ch.  xjdv.  i, 

35  '  I  will  hear  thee,  said  he,  *when  thine  accusers  are  also  come,  ^cr^^xxv. 
And  he  commanded  him  to  be  kept  in  'Herod's  judgment  /jf^t. h. ,,or 
hall."  ^-  *^-  "^* 

^^  better  rendered^  *  the  letter.' 

*^  more  accurately y  *  in  Herod's  praetorium '  or  *  palace.' 


St,  Paul  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  by  the  Roman 
Officials  in  Jerusalem — He  defends  himseif  be- 
fore the  Great  Council,  i-io. 

Ver.  I.  And  Paul,  eameetly  beholding  the 
oonncil.  The  Greek  word  «riyiV«f,  rendered 
'earnestly  beholding,'  b  used  by  the  aposUe  on 
more  than  one  solemn  occasion,  and  describes  the 
strained  earnest  gaze  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  for  that  weakness  of  sight  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  as  more  than  probable  that  this 
dimness  of  vision,  accompanied  no  doubt  often 
with  grievous  pain,  was  occasioned  by  the  glory 
of  the  Damascus  vision,  and  most  likely  was  the 
celebrated  '  thorn  in  the  flesh '  alluded  to  in  such 
touching  language  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9.  Still,  though 
the  eyesight  was  dim,  we  do  not,  as  will  be  seen, 
accept  the  theory  that  he  could  not  discern  whether 
the  one  speaking  to  him  was  the  high  priest.  The 
very  word  here  used  seems  to  imply  the  contrary. 
Once  more,  after  all  those  many  years,  Paul 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  that  august  assembly 
of  which  he  once  was  most  likely  a  member, 
certainly  was  a  confidential  and  trusted  official. 
With  strained  fixed  gaze  he  looked  round  on  that 
once  familiar  scene,  on  some  old  and  once-loved 
faces,  all  now  looking  on  him  with  the  deepest  hate 
and  aversion.  He  could  not  fail  to  distinguish 
the  high  priest,  seeing  he  noticed  the  several  party 
groups  (ver.  6)  into  which  the  Sanhedrim  was 
divided. 

Said,  Men  and  brethren.  Rendered  simply, 
'said.  Brethren.'  This  time  he  omits  the  words 
'  and  fathers,'  with  which  he  prefaced  his  address 
on  the  steps  of  '  Antonia,'  to  tne  multitude  crowd- 
ing in  the  temple  area  below  him.  Then  it  was 
a  more  impassioned  address,  and  he  appealed 
especially  to  the  elders  present ;  now,  standing 
formally  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  re- 
members his  ancient  position  among  them, — a 
position  he  is  conscious  he  has  surely,  by  his  long 
devotion  to  his  Master,  never  forfeited.  So 
he  begins  as  an  equal  speaking  to  equals ;  a 
former  Sanhedrist  to  his  ancient  colleagues : 
'Brothers!' 

I  have  lived  in  all  good  oonsdence  before  Ood 
until  this  day.  Well  paraphrased  by  *I  have 
lived  as  a  true  and  loyal  Jew,  for  the  service 
and  glory  of  God,  from  my  youth  up  until  now.' 
Paul  more  than  once  refers  in  a  similar  way  to 
'conscience.'  So  in  2  Tim.  i.  3,  he  says  he 
had  all  his  life  served  God  with  a  pure  conscience ; 
and  again,  in  i  Tim.  i.  5,  he  writes  how  a  good 
conscience  was  the  end  of  the  commandment 
See,  too,  Rom.  ii.  15.     Paul  teaches  us  that  a  man 


must  never  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
though,  however,  he  plainly  demonstrates  from  his 
own  early  experience  that  conscience  is  by  no 
means  an  infallible  guide ;  it  requires  light  from  on 
high.  He  shows  us  again,  by  his  own  example, 
from  what  *  good  conscience  before  God '  proceeds : 
I.  From  true  £uth  in  Christ,  by  which  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  is  obtained.  2.  From  the  assurance 
of  Divine  grace.  3.  From  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  our  calling. 

The  words  '  until  this  day '  cover  all  his  pre- 
ceding life.  He  felt  he  had  acted  conscientiously 
before  the  Damascene  vision,  according  to  the  dim 
light  he  then  possessed ;  and  after  that  solemn 
meeting  with  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  way,  he  had 
changed  his  life  and  conversation,  according  to 
the  cUctates  of  his  conscience,  illuminated  by  the 
ever  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  by  his 
Master. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  high  priest  Ananiaa.  We 
can  imagine  the  wrath  of  Uie  haughty  prelate  at 
the  first  words  of  the  accused.  What  unheard  of 
presumption  that  this  Paul,  a  renegade  and  out- 
cast, the  enemy  '  of  all  that  the  Sanhedrim  held 
sacred,'  should  dare  to  arrogate  to  himself  'a 
brotherhood  with  them.'  His  former  close  con- 
nection with  that  august  senate  only  rendered  his 
present  strange  claim  more  insupportable  ;  and 
when  the  poor  prisoner  went  on  to  assert  that, 
after  all  the  years  of  apostasy,  Nazarene  leader 
though  he  had  been,  he  was  still  a  loyal  Jew, 
faithftil  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  an^r  of 
the  high  priest  flamed  forth,  and  he  bade  the 
officials  standing  near  the  accused  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth. 

Ananias,  who  presided  over  this  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  son  of  Nebedseus,  was  appointed 
to  this  high  office  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  in 
A.D.  48,  some  ten  years  before  St.  Paul  was 
arraigned  before  the  supreme  Jewish  council. 
While  Cumanus  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  Quad- 
ratus,  president  of  Syna,  arrested  and  sent  Ananias 
to  be  tried  at  Rome,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Samaritans,  A.D.  52.  Herod  Agrippa  the  younger 
procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Jewish  party,  whom 
the  Samaritans  accused  of  certain  acts  of  violence. 
Ananias  then  resumed  the  high-priesthood.^  He 
was  superseded  by  Ismael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  just 
before  the  departure  of  Felix  from  Judaea.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  Herod  Agrippa  the 
younger,  a,d.  59.  He  then  held  the  great  office 
of  high  priest  for  about  eleven  years,  an  un- 
usually lengthened  period  in  those  stormy  days 
of  intrigue.  After  his  deposition,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  great  influence  among  his 
countrymen.     He  was  famous  for  his. violent  and 
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illeesd  acU.     Thii  evil  thongh  toccenliil  roan  wa* 
■Mniiniled  hy  Ibe  Sicuii  &t  last. 

Oammftiidad  them  tluit  itood  b^  bim  to  Bnito 
Um  on  the  month.  A  Binilii  iniult  wu  ofiered 
to  the  Lord  Jesui  when  He  8lood  accuied  before 
the  lame  council,  John  iviil  23.  Commentator. 
often  quote  from  Moricr'i  Saond  jbumejr  Ikretigk 
Ptrsia  to  ihow  that  this  treatment  is  by  no  tneaiii 
uncommon  in  the  unchanging  East  in  ooi  own 
ilaya.  'At  toon  as  the  ambanadorscaroe,'  writct 
this  IravelleT,  '  be  pimished  the  principal  c^enden 
by  causing  them  to  be  beaten  before  them ;  and 
those  who  had  spoken  theii  mindi  too  freely,  ht 
tmelt  ttpenihi  mimthwilkasiuit ;'  and  in  anothei 
passapeMorierwriteiihuj,  '"  Call  the  Ferasches, " 
exclaimed  the  Iting,  "let  them  beat  the  culnriw 
until  they  die  I"  The  Fenksches  appeared,  and  beat 
ihem  violently  ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  say 
anything  in  theu  defence,  they  rofrr  itnui  in  tht 

Ver.  3.  Th«n  wid  Fanl  onto  him,  God  ah>ll 
Bfflito  thea,  Uion  whitsd  wall.  These  Etnmge 
words,  spoken  no  doubt  in  hot  anecr  and  exdte- 
ment  by  the  indignant  prisoner,  must  of  course  be 
understood  not  as  an  imprecation,  but  as  a  mo- 
phetic  denunciation  of  a  future  doom.  The 
prophecy  was  fullilled  to  (he  letter,  for  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Jewish  war,   we  learn  bam 

tnephus,  that  in  consequence  of  a  sedition  raised 
y  his  own  son  Elenzar,  the  Sicarii.  led  by 
Menahem,  the  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  entered 
Jerusalem,  and  afier  cominiding  many  evil  ex- 
cesses, burned  the  palace  of  this  Ananias,  and 
having  dragged  him  and  his  brother  Heiekish 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  murdered  them 
both  (Btll.  Jud.  ii.  17,  9).  The  expression 
'  whiled  wall,  or  hypocrite,  was  used  with  a  slight 
variation  liy  the  Lord  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(MalL  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke  iL  44).     The  simile,  after 


this  use  by  their  Master,  had  most  likely  becor 

proverbial  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  days, 

and  was  singularly  applicable  in  the  case  of  this 


violent  and  haughty  priest,  who  no  doubt  presented 
txUmally,  as  he  sat  on  his  throne  of  honour  in  the 
f^anhedrim,  with  his  grey  hair  and  white  priestly 
garments,  girt  with  the  insignia  of  his  lofty  office, 
n  venerable  and  imposing  appearance  ;  but  inltr- 
nally,   his  heart  was  full  of  rage  and  iif  deadly 


hatred,  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  The  Jews,  1 
painted  their  sepulchres  conspicuously  wb 
they  might  not  defile  themselves  by  unexpect- 


edly coming  in  contact  with  them.  Thus  the  walls 
0/  the  scpu^hre  would  be  white  and  faii-secming  10 
the  eye,  but  they  would  contain  within,  dead  men's 
liones  and  a  mass  of  putrefying  corruption.  This 
is  most  probably  the  thought  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  comparison,  '  Thou  whited  wall ; '  although 
it  is  poasible  the  allusion  was  simply  to  a  wall 
roughly  and  coarsely  built  of  clay,  and  then  neatly 
and  carefully  coloured  wkili  to  imitate  stone  on 
the  outside. 

This  expression  o\  anger  on  the  part  of  Paul 
was  no  doubt  a  singular  one ;  and  although  the 
hasty  wrathful  words  were  allowed  by  God  to  take 
the  form,  in  this  case,  of  a  prophecy,  th^  are  not 
to  be  excused.  Paul  himself  evidently  felt  he  had 
done  wrong  by  thus  giving  way  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  natur^  expression  of  fieiy  indignation.  We 
hear  him,  afier  a  moment's  reflection,  recalling 
them  and  expressing  his  sorrow  for  having  uttered 
them.  In  this  passage  again,  as  so  often  in  these 
Divine  records^  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  strict 


accaracT  of  tbe  cotnpOei  of  IhcK  'Ads'  A 
first  days  ;  i-ftm-j^ling  nothing,  passing  oto 
thing  which  beloi^ml  to  tbe  memons  of  d* 
grand  dan  of  Christianity,  thon^  ihCK  ihh 
contained  not  a.  few  details  ■wio&  conld  dm  \i 
mar  in  the  eye*  of  oomir^  eeseratioiH  Ibe  ds 
ters  of  Ihoac  great  omea, — men  like  Peter,  sad  I 
and  Barnabas,  whom  (he  Holy  Ghost  hal  i 
choice  of  to  \kj  the  early  stones  of  Ik  dun 
Christ  on  earth. 

Wi  daie  not  blame  »eiy  hardly  this  rery  bi 
ebullition  of  anger  on  the  port  of  tbe  kicf-iafi 
apostle,  who  was  thna  requited,  by  an  inn 
and  poinfiil  blow,  inflicted  by  ihe  order  a 
high  priest,  fot  his  brave  patient  lile  of  Via 
denial  and  self-surrender,  seeing  that  tbe  1 
Luther  (quoted  bj  Lan^)  thus  writes  al  tbe  1 
action:  'If  St.  Paul  10  this  manner  aisail 
priest  who  was  appointed  by  the  law  of  H 
why  should  I  hesitate  to  assail  thov  !■ 
bishops  and  monks  that  come  from  the 
without  any  authority  from  God  or  from  rnit 

But  though  perhaps  in>  should  be  sknr  to  b 
we  may  at  least  compare  the  conduct  of  tbi 
van!  Paul  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Master  C 
when  Hi  stood  as  a  prisoner  befine  these 
haughty  judges.  Jerome  felt  this,  and  veiy 
asks,  'Where  (<fmr)  Ulhat  paticnceof  the  Rede 
who,  when  He  was  brought  as  a  lamb  t 
slaughter,  optHtd  mat  Aii  mauth,  but  genlly  s 
themen  that  struck  Him  ;  "  If  I  bavespokei 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  i 
thou  Me?  .  .  .  ."  We  do  not  then  detrac 
the  apostle  ;  but  we  do  proclajm  the  glory 
Lord,  who,  when  He  suffered  in  the  flesh 
grandly  above  all  sense  of  injury  done  to  the 
rose  above  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  ' 

For  BittMt  thon  to  Jnd«»  me  aftor  the 
As  we  shall  pobt  out  further  down,  there 
ground  for  supposing  that  Paul,  when  b> 
spoke  in  fierce  wrath,  was  for  a  moment  igi 
who  it  was  to  whom  he  addressed  his  bitter  i 
'  thou  whiled  wall. '  He  pointedly  here  adc 
as  '  the  whited  wall '  the  one  presiding  on 
august  and  venerable  assembly  with  which  \ 
ofu-r  so  intimately  acquainted, 

Ver.  4.  And  Uiey  that  stood  W  said.  Be 

thon  Qod'B  high  priestl     It  was and  St 

knew  it  well— contrary  to  the  Jaw  of  Most 
Ex.  ixii-  18,  subsequently  quoted  by  hii 
revile  one  placed  in  a  position  of  authority 
as  the  high  priest,  or  any  one  sitting  as  pie 
of  the  Sanhednin  council,—'  the  father  of  the 
of  judgment,"  as  the  Talmud  calls  him 

Ver.  5.  Than  aald  PmU,  I  wist  not|  brat 
that  he  wai  the  high  prieat :  for  it  is  wn 
Thon  ahalt  not  tpeak  avU  of  the  mlor  o 
people.  What  is  meant  by  these  words  ?  *  1 
not  (<.i.  fill.)  thai  he  was  the  high  p 
Several  well-meant  bat  mistaken  interprets 
have  been  suggested  in  order  to  avoid  what  s 
the  only  correct  conclusion,  vii.  that  Paul  01 
occasion  'spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips 
fault  which  the  noble-hearted  man  was  himse 
we  shall  see,  swift  to  acknowledm.  Of  these 
following  are  the  principal :  (a)  Paul  did  not 
ionidly  Inow   the   hi^   priest.      He   had 

absent — save  on  his  very  few  brief  visits fo 

many  years  (between  twenty  and  tirirty)  I 
Jerusalem,  and  Ihe  high  priest  was  so  freqnc 
changed,  that  he  did  not  know  this  high  p 
Ananias  by  sight   (4) '  I  wist  not ;'  in  other  wo 
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Paul  said :  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  who  was  addressinc;  me.  I 
heard,  indeed,  a  voice  commanding  the  rough 
officer  to  smite  me  on  the  mouth ;  but  my  dim 
vision  prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the 
speaker,  {c)  Paul  would  not  acknowledge  one  who 
could  thus  transgress  the  law,  who  could  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  give  such  an  unjust  and  cruel 
conmiand  as  the  order  to  smite  on  the  mouth  a 
defenceless  prisoner  pleading  for  his  life  before  so 
august  a  court  This  interpretation  of  the  words 
would  then  understand  them  as  spoken  'ironically.* 
((/)  The  apostle  did  not  consider  that  Ananias  was 
the  lawful  high  priest.  He  looked  on  him  only  as 
the  puppet  set  up  by  Rome,  or  Rome's  agent,  the 
younger  Agrippa,  and  not  as  the  legally  consti- 
tuted head  of  the  sacred  Jewish  hierarchy.  But  of 
these  (a),  {c),  and  {d)  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  mere 
baseless  suppositions ;  while  (d)  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  already  referred  to  in  these  notes.  Paul 
(ver.  3)  speaks  expressly  to  the  president  *  sitting 
there  to  judge  him  after  the  law  ;  *  so  the  dimness 
of  his  eyesight  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  It 
is  better  then  to  concede,  as  we  have  done  above 
(see  note  on  ver.  3),  that  Paul,  at  once  recognising 
he  was  wrong,  simply  and  truthfully  confesses  that 
when  he  had  uttered  the  reviling  angry  words, 
he  had  not  considered  that  it  was  the  high  priest 
of  Israel  whom  he  was  addressing.  We  might 
paraphrase  Paul's  words  thus  :  I  spake  the 
angry  words  without  reflection.  I  thought  at 
that  moment  of  bitter  indignation  nothing  of  high 
priest  or  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Israel.  Plad  I  reflected,  I  had  never  spoken 
thus ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  law,  which  I 
reverence  with  as  deep  a  veneration  as  any  of  you, 
*  TAou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people,  * 
This  quotation  b  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  Ex.  xxii.  28. 

Ver.  6.  But  when  Fanl  perceived  that  the  one 
part  were  Saddnceee,  and  the  other  Pharifleee. 
The  great  council  now  for  many  years  seems  to 
have  been  divided  roughly  into  two  great  parties, 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  (See  on  the 
position  held  in  Israel  at  this  time  by  these  two 
sects.  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 

He  cried  out  in  the  ooondl.  Men  and 
brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee  and  the  son  of  a 
Fbariflee:  of  the  hope  and  reenrrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question.  The  true  read- 
ing here  is  '  the  son  of  Pharisees.'  Paul's  conduct 
in  thus  involving  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
present  in  the  Sanhedrim  in  a  violent  dispute, 
has  been  the  theme  of  much  controversy.  The 
very  praise  lavished  on  what  has  been  called  'a 
strategic  act '  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  raises 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  seeker  after  God, 
whether  or  no  Paul's  action  here  was  right 
and  wise.  For  instance,  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  expositor  Cornelius  A.  Lapide,  builds  on 
it  the  famous  maxim,  '  The  war  of  heretics  is  the 
peace  of  the  Church.*  He  calls  this  the  only 
method  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Alford's  words  here  are  singularly  happy :  *  Surely 
no  defence  of  Paul  for  adopting  this  course  is 
required,  but  our  admiration  is  due  to  his  skill 
and  presence  of  mind.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
regard  such  skill  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
that  in  such  an  hour  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  should 
suggest  words  to  the  accused,  which  the  accuser 
should  not  be  able  to  gain^^y.  All  prospect  of  a 
fair  trial  was  hopeless.     He  well  knew,  trom  past 


and  present  experience,  that  personal  odium 
woulcf  bias  his  judges,  and  violence  prevail  over 
justice ;  he  therefore  uses  in  the  cause  of  truth  the 
maxim  so  often  perverted  to  the  cause  of  falsehood, 
Dhndi  et  impera,* 

On  considering  Paul's  words, '  I  am  a  Pharisee,' 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  after  all,  the  great 
doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Pharisees  of 
those  days  was  their  belief  in  Uie  resurrection. 
It  was  this  which  really  separated  them  firom  their 
rivals  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisee  teachers,  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  had  given  to  this  doctrine 
a  prominence  which  it  never  had  before.  Many 
of  their  noblest  members,  even  leaders,  mainly 
on  this  account  had  been  secret  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  such  as  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  possibly  the  Rabbi  GamalieL  Some  seven 
or  eight  years  before  this  time  we  know  that 
already  'among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  many  avowed  Pharisees  (see  chap. 
XV.  5).  The  apostle  really  said,  to  use  Plumptre's 
paraphrase  of  his  words  here  :  '  I  am  a  Pharisee  ; 
yes,  I  am  one  with  you  in  all  that  is  truest  in  your 
creed.  I  invite  you  to  listen  and  see  whether 
what  I  now  proclaim  to  you  is  not  the  crown  and 
completion  of  all  your  hopes  and  yearnings.  Is 
not  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  one  thing  needed 
for  a  proof  of  that  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  of  which  you  and  your  fathers  have  been 
witnesses  ? ' 

There  was  a  common  ground  on  which  Paul 
with  the  Christian  teachers  and  the  Pharisees 
met  together,  and  the  apostle  longed  to  lead 
those  who  had  already  grasped  a  part  of  the  truth 
yet  higher  into  the  regions  of  gospel  light.  The 
hope  of  the  fathers  fulfilled  by  the  coming  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  sealed  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  these 
two  themes  were  the  groundwork  of  all  Paul's 
preaching.  We  gather  from  the  '  Acts '  and  the 
mspired  Epistles  that  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
days  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (see  i  Cor.  xv.  15-20,  where  the  apostle 
presses  home  this  argument  with  what  we  may 
dare  to  term  a  sublime  temerity).  Thus  Paul  in 
his  words,  '  I  am  a  Pharisee  ....  of  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question,'  took  his  standing  on  the  same  platform 
with  his  former  friends  and  now  jealous  and 
relentless  foes  the  Pharisees.  My  only  crime,  he 
urged  with  passionate  earnestness,  is  that  I 
preach  with  a  strange  success  that  great  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  the  maintaining  of  which  at 
all  risks,  in  an  unbelieving  and  £euthless  genera- 
tion, is  the  reason  of  existence  of  the  whole  Pharisee 
sect.  On  that  doctrine  Paul  as  a  Christian  knew 
how  to  flash  a  new  strong  light,  but  the  '  teaching ' 
itself  for  which  he  really  suffered  was  only  the 
teaching  of  the  purest  Pharisee  school. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose 
a  diflsensioii  between  the  Fhariseee  and  the 
Saddnoees.  The  effect  of  Paul's  words  was  to 
suggest  to  one  of  the  ereat  parties,  the  Pharisees, 
that  after  all,  the  chief  doctrines  taught  by  this 
man  and  his  fellow-believers  were  much  more 
akin  to  their  own  school  of  teaching  than  were 
the  doctrines  of  their  rivals  the  Sadducees.  It 
would  surely  never  do,  thought  the  Pharisee 
leaders,  to  unite  with  the  Sadducees  here,  and  do 
to  death  one  who  really  is  helping  us  and  doing 
our  work  in  opposition  to  those  hateful  unbe- 
lieving Sadducees. 
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Ver.  8.  For  the  Saddaoeet  My  that  there  ie 
BO  reenrreotioii,  neither  angel,  nor  ■pirit;  bat 
the  Fharieees  oonfev  both.     The  strict  accuracy 
of  this  description  of  the  author  of  the  'Acts'  is 
borne  witness  to  by  Josephus,  who  tells  ns,  in  his 
H'ars  of  the  Jews^  that  *  the  Sadducees  reject  the 
permanence  or  existence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  an  invisible 
world ; '  and  in  his  Antiquities^  that  '  the  Sad- 
ducees hold  that  the  souls  of  men  perish  with 
their  bodies.*    The  same  Jewish  writer  speaks,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  Pharisees*  opinions  in  his 
Antiquities  in   the  following  terms :  '  Souls  [of 
men]  have  an  immortal  strength,  and  are  destined 
to  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  another  state  ac- 
cording to  the  life  here,  as  it  has  been  one  of 
virtue  or  vice.*    It    has    been    asked    how  the 
alleged  unbelief  of  the  Sadducees  in  angels  and 
spints  can  be  reconciled  with  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which    contains    so    many   accounts  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  angels,  which  holds  so  many  distinct 
references  to  the  life  of  the  soul  in  another  state 
(see,  for  instance,  the  words  of  the  Eternal  speaking 
from  the  burning  bush,  when  He  declares  Himself 
to  Moses  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  though  when  He 
thus  spoke  these  patriarchs  had  been  long  dead 
and  buried,  and  we  know  the  Eternal  of  Hosts 
was  no  God  of  the  dead,  only  of  the  living  ;  there- 
fore these  supposed  dead  ones  must  have  been, 
when  Moses  listened  to  the  voice  from  the  flaming 
fire,  still  living,  though  not  among  men),    Plumptre 
su^;ests  the  following  able  solution  of  this  surmce 
dimculty  :  *  The  great  body  of  the  higher  priestly 
class  were,  we  know,  mere  Sadducees  (chap.  v. 
17) ;    and    what    on    these    principles    was    the 
meaning  of  the  temple  ritual  ?  They  were,  in  fact, 
carried  along  by  one  of  the  great  waves  of  thought 
which  were  then  passing  over  the  ancient  world, 
and   were    Epicureans  and   Materialists  without 
knowing  it.   .  .  .  For  them   the  angels  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  not  distinct  beings,  but  evan- 
escent manifestations  of  the  Divine  glory* — like 
clouds. 

Ver.  9.  The  scribee  that  were  of  the  Fhari- 
•eee*   part   arose    and  strove.     As  a  rule  the 

*  scribes  *  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  as 
that  party  reverently  attended  to  the  Law  and  the 
Propnets,  and  the  multitude  of  traditions  and 
teacnings  that  had  grown  up  round  the  sacred 
writings.  These  comments  and  interpretations 
were  especially  the  charge  of  the  *  scribe. '  There 
were,  nowever,  some  scribes  attached  to  the 
sceptical  Sadducees.  They  appear  here  promi- 
nently as  being  men  of  high  culture  and  learning, 
and  accustomed  to  argument.  They  were  naturally 
put  forward  as  the  speakers. 

We  find  no  evil  in  this  man.  The  appeal  of 
Paul  had  found  the  heart  of  the  Pharisee  section 
in  the  Sanhedrim.  These  recognise  now  that  the 
Christian  teacher  was  not  the  enemy  they  should 
fear :  they  and  Paul  had  another  and  a  common 
foe  in  the  sceptic  Sadducees. 

Bnt  if  a  qiirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to 
him,  let  ns  not  fight  against  Ood.    The  words 

*  let  us  not  fight  against  God  *  do  not  occur  in 
the  most  trustworthy  and  ancient  MSS.  They 
were  evidently  introduced  from  the  speech  of 
Gamaliel  to  the  Sanhedrim  spoken  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  (see  Acts  v.  39),  to  com- 
plete the  sentence,  which  at  first  sight  appears 


nnfinished.  Some  have  soppoeed  the  conclaliag 
words  were  drowned  in  Uie  tumultiioos  aks  i 
the  SaddnceeSy  amd  were  consequently  imbeiid; 
bat  the  explanation  suggested  by  Dr.  Hackett  b 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  probaUy  represents  tk 
true  cause  of  the  seeming  abmptnes : '  Uododt- 
edly  a  designed  aposiopesxs.  A  significant  gestet 
or  look  toward  the  Sadducees  ez|»essed  vut  «s 
left  unsaid  :  If  a  spirit  spoke  to  Aim  or  on  enfd 
— thai  is  not  an  impossible  thing:  thewutterja 
assumes  importcsnce.  For  other  examplei  cf  ipo- 
siopesis,  see  Lake  xix.  42,  zxii.  42.*  It  is  pooiik 
there  is  a  special  reference  here  to  what  Paiil  bd 
said  in  his  speech  on  the  steps  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  concerning  the  appearance  of  Jesu  to 
him  on  the  way  to  £>aunasciis. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  there  aroaa  a  gntft  ^ 
seniion,  the  chief  captein,  liBaxing  kit  Bnl 
shoold  have  been  pulled  in  piooes  of  tke, 
omnmandftd  the  aoldien  to  go  down.  Tliea- 
citement  in  the  council  hall  continued  to  increase 
The  Sadducees  endeavouring  to  seize  him  as  a 
blasphemer,  the  Pharisees  laying  hold  00  him  b 
rescue  and  protect  him,  the  apostle  Was  litenHj 
in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  CliiiBs 
Lysias,  who  was  present  in  the  assembly,  at  once 
intervened  and  ordered  a  guard  of  his  soldies  to 
interpose  and  bring  the  accused  again  into  the 
Roman  barracks  in  Antonia.  He  lUt  he  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  one  who  daimed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

Ver.  1 1.  And  the  nigrht  following,  ths  Lori 
stood  by  him,  and  said,  B%  of  good  cheer,  FmI; 
for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jenvikn,  m 
must  thon  bear  witneas  also  at  Borne.    Probably 
the  Lord  Jesus  made  this  revelation  to  the  apostk 
in  a  dream.     Paul  saw  his  Master  standing  by 
him,  and  heard  His  comforting  cheering  woitk 
It  was  indeed  a  most  solemn  crisis  in  his  eventW 
life.     He  had  but  just  escaped  death*  owing  his 
safety  on  the  two  preceding  days  alone  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Roman  soldiery.     He  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  prison  whence  he  knew  that, 
owing  to  the  sleepless  cuxming  of  the  Jewish  hiei- 
archy,  there  would  be  no  going  out  till  the  momins 
of  his  execution.     He  had,  besides,  good  rtMoe 
for  feeling  very  dispirited   with  the  result  of  tbc 
witness  he  had  borne  at  Jerusalem. 

All  these  gloomy  thoughts  no  doubt  weighed  on 
the  wearied  apostle's  mind  as  he  lay  down  and 
tried  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  barrack  prison- 
room  in  Antonia.  But  the  Lord  had  pity  on  Hb 
harassed  servant,  and  reassured  him,  telling  him 
that  not  only  would  he  be  preserved  in  aU  his 
present  dangers,  but  that,  improbable  as  it  then 
seemed,  he  would  live  to  bear  his  gallant  testi- 
mony in  distant  Rome — in  Rome  where  he  li»H  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  desired  to  labour.  '  So  may 
one  crumb  of  Divine  grace  and  help  be  multiplied 
to  feed  5000  wants  and  anxieties'  (Alford). 
PauKs  voice,  so  said  his  Master  to  him  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  world in  Jeru- 
salem the  metropolis  of  the  religious,  and  in 
Rome  the  metropolis  of  the  civil  world.  The 
results  of  his  preaching  in  each  of  these  centres 
deserve  attention.  In  Jerusalem,  Paul's  mission 
was  a  complete  failure :  his  words  there  were 
spoken  to  the  winds,  they  were  written  upon  the 
sand  ;  but  when  Paul  left  Jerusalem,  the  da3rs  of 
the  city  were  numbered.  In  about  ten  years  ^m 
the  day  when  his  pleading  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  execrations  in  the  temple,  and  a  few  hours 
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I  later  in  the  Sanhedrim  hall,  not  one  stone  of  the 
>  doomed  city  was  left  on  another.  In  Rome  he 
helped  to  build  up  a  flourishing  church.  His 
\  presence  had  been  long  looked  for  in  the  great 
metropolis ;  and  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
was  lost  to  the  imperial  city,  the  once  despised 
religion  of  Paul  and  his  companions  restored  to 
the  Rome  which  had  welcomed  him  and  received 
his  message,  a  new  and  even  grander  empire  than 
the  proudest  of  the  early  Caesars  had  ruled  over. 
The  words  of  the  Master  in  the  vision  were  in- 
deed fulfilled — fulfilled,  too,  in  that  deeper  sense 
which  the  solemn  word  'to  bear  witness*  was 
beginning  to  assume  in  the  familiar  language  of 
Christians. 

Paul  would  be  preserved  to  help  in  laying  the 
foundation  stories  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and 
besides  this,  the  day  was  not  so  far  distant  when 
the  veteran  soldier  of  Christ  should  again  bear  his 
true  loyal  witness  to  the  Master,  when  in  the 
mart3rr*s  painful  death  he  should  pass  to  his  rest 

The  Jews  now  conspire  against  the  Life  of  Paul — 
The  Romans^  alarmed  for  his  Safety^  send  him 
strongly  guarded  to  Ceesarea^  the  Headquarters 
of  their  Power  in  those  Parts,  '2-35. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the 
JewB  banded  together,  and  bonnd  themselTeB 
under  a  cnne,  saying  that  they  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  tiU  they  had  kiUed  FauL  'The 
contrast  is  great  between  the  peaceful  assurance 
thus  secretly  given  to  the  faith  of  the  apostle 
in  his  place  of  imprisonment  and  the  active 
malignity  of  his  enemies  in  the  city*  (Howson, 
St.  Paul),  The  Jews  here  alluded  to  were 
doubtless  composed  of  Paul's  bitter  foes  firom 
Asia  then  present  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Pentecostal 
feast,  together  with  his  Sadducaean  opponents. 
It  b  more  than  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  Jews  belonged  to  that  wild  and 
fanatic  association  which  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  last  years  of  Jeru- 
salem—  the  Sicarii  or  assassins.  These  violent 
men    bound    themselves   with  a    dreadful    oath 

{Jkherem,  Q*^n   «»«^iA^)t  that  is,  they  invoked  the 

curse  of  God  upon  themselves  in  the  event  of 
their  violating  their  vow,  binding  themselves 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  they  had  murdered 
Paul,  the  enemy  of  their  race.  In  the  case  of 
such  fearful  vows,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that 
wild  time  of  disorder  and  hatred,  the  Talmud, 
however,  provided  a  loophole  of  escape  for  those 
who  so  rashly  took  this  burden  on  themselves; 
they  furnished  the  means  of  releasing  the  man 
from  the  vow  and  the  curse,  if  the  carrying  it 
out  in  its  entirety  became  impossible :  '  He 
that  hath  vowed  not  to  cat  anythmg,  woe  to  him 
if  he  eat,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  eat  not :  if  he  eat, 
he  sinneth  against  his  vow ;  if  he  eat  not,  he 
sinneth  against  his  life.  What  must  one  do  in 
such  a  case?  Let  him  approach  the  wise  ones, 
and  they  will  release  him  from  his  vow,  as  it  is 
written,  **  The  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health,**  Prov. 
xiL  18  *  (from  the  Talmud,  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
//one  Heb,  et  Talm. ).  The  above  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  casuistry  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 

Ver.  14.  And  they  came  to  the  chief  priests 
and  eldeiB,  and  said.  We  have  bound  ourselves 
under  a  great  curse,  that  we  will  eat  nothing 


till  we  have  slain  Paul.  No  doubt  the  party 
of  reli^ous  assassins  went  to  that  group  of  the 
Sanhedrim  known  as  bitterly  hostile  to  Paul. 
We  have  no  definite  information  which  would  tell 
us  that  Ananias  the  high  priest  was  a  Sadducee ; 
but  firom  our  knowledge  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  priests  in  high  position  at  that  time 
belonged  to  that  sect,  and  also  firom  the  tone  of 
rancorous  hatred  assumed  by  Ananias  towards 
Paul  when  he  was  arraigned  before  the  council, 
we  may  conclude  with  some  certainty  that  he  did 
belong  to  that  party,  and  was  one  of '  the  chief 
priests  *  to  whom  the  conspirators  came. 

Ver.  15.  Now  therefore  ye  with  the  council 
signify  to  the  chief  captain  that  he  bring  him 
down  unto  you  to-morrow  .  .  .  and  we,  or 
ever  he  come  near,  are  ready  to  kill  him. 
This  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  story,  that  so 
monstrous  a  design  should  have  been  conceived 
and  communicated  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
— to  the  leading  members,  in  fact,  of  the  august 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim, — and  positively  should 
have  received  the  approval  of  these  venerable 
men ;  ay,  more  than  their  approval,  their  hearty 
concurrence  and  the  promise  of  their  assistance. 
Still,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Jewish  state  in  these  unhappy 
days.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus,  how  zealots  of  Jerusalem  had  con- 
spired together  to  assassinate  Herod  the  Great 
because  he  had  built  an  amphitheatre  and  cele- 
brated games  in  the  Holy  City.  Philo,  the 
famous  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote  in  this  age, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  views 
of  morality  which  were  held  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  in  the  great  Jewish  schools,  thus 
writes  :  *  It  is  highly  proper  that  all  who  have  a 
zeal  for  virtue  should  have  a  rig^ht  to  punish  with 
their  own  hands  without  delay  3iose  who  are  guilty 
of  this  crime  *  [that  is,  forsaking  what  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  considered  the  worship  of  the  true  God] 
.  .  .  'not  carrying  them  before  any  magistrate, 
but  that  they  ^ould  indulge  the  abhorrence  of 
evil  and  the  love  of  God  which  they  entertain,  by 
inflicting  immediate  punishment  on  such  impious 
apostates — ^regarding  themselves  for  the  time  as 
all  things  .  .  .  judges  .  .  .  accusers,  witnesses, 
the  laws,  the  people ;  so  that,  hindered  by  nothing, 
they  may  witnout  fear  and  with  all  promptitude 
espouse  the  cause  of  piety '  {Philo,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hackett).  '  It  is  melancholy,'  writes  Professor 
Plumptre,  '  to  remember  how  often  the  casuistry 
of  Christian  theologians  has  run  in  the  same 
groove.  In  this  respect  the  Jesuit  teaching 
absolves  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  heretical 
rulers,  and  the  practical  issue  of  that  teaching  in 
the  history  of  tne  Gunpowder  Plot  and  of  the 
murders  perpetrated  by  Clement  (Henry  iii.)  and 
by  Ravaillac  (Henry  IV.)  presents  only  too  painful 
a  parallel.* 

Ver.  16.  And  when  Faul*s  sister*s  son  heard 
of  their  lying  in  wait,  he  went  and  entered  into 
the  castle,  and  told  Paul.  It  is  singular  that  this 
is  the  only  mention  in  the  '  Acts  *  of  any  of  Paul's 
relations.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  this  young 
man.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  or  his  mother — 
Paul's  sister  —  was  resident  in  the  Holy  City, 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  hardly  have  lodged 
with  Mnason  during  the  visit  (chap.  xxi.  16).  .  It 
is  more  likely  that,  as  Paul  had  been  years  before, 
so  his  nephew  now  was  a  stranger  student,  per- 
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haps  from  Tarsus,  in  the  great  Terusalem  schools  ; 
and  that  there  he  had  heard  the  plot  against  the 
arch-traitor  to  the  old  custonks  of  Judai8iD»  as  some 
termed  him,  discussed. 

There  were  evidently  many  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  missionary  apostle.  We  know  there 
were  some  dwelling  at  Tarsus ;  here  at  Jerusalem 
we  meet  with  his  nephew ;  at  Rome,  we  also  read 
in  two  passages  of  his  kinsmen  (Rom.  xvi  7  and  1 1). 

Apparently  there  was  no  difficulty  of  access  to 
Paul  m  his  temporary  imprisonment  in  Antonia. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  the  courtesy  of 
the  higher  Roman  officials  towards  the  seemingly 
friendless  and  persecuted  missionary  is  noticeable. 
Sec  espccialljr  Acts  xvi.  33,  xxiv.  23,  xxvi.  32, 
xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  3a 

Ver.  17.  Then  Pitul  called  one  of  the  oen- 
tnzions  nnto  him,  and  laid,  Bring  tUi  young 
man  nnto  the  chief  captain.  Attention  has  been 
justly  called  here  to  the  fact  that,  although  Paul 
nad  just  received  the  Divine  promise  of  protection 
in  all  these  present  dangers,  yet  he  neglected  none 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  safety  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  evidently  looking  on  them  as  the 
saving  hand  of  the  Lord  stretched  out  to  him. 
There  was  nothing  of  wild  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  missionary  apostle. 

Ver.  18.  Paul  the  prisoner  called  me  nnto 
him,  and  prayed  me,  etc.  The  '  prisoner ; '  the 
Greek  word  signifies  '  one  bound.'  We  may  con- 
clude that  Paul  was  fastuied  by  a  chain  to  the  arm 
of  a  soldier.  As  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  in  cus- 
todia  tnilitaris,  '  We  may  well  believe  that  at  this 
time  he  little  thought  how  long  that  name  (of  the 
prisoner)  would  be  used  of  him,  first  by  others  and 
then  by  himself,  until  it  became  as  a  title  of  honour 
in  which  he  seemed  to  glory  almost  more  than  in 
that  of  apostle.  Comp.  Eph.  ilL  i,  iv.  i ;  Philem. 
vers.  I  and  9'  (Plumptre). 

Ver.  19.  Then  the  chief  captain  took  him  by 
the  hand.  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander was  favourably  impressed  with  something 
in  PauPs  bearing,  and  probably  with  his  words. 
He  was  clearly  glad  to  be  able  in  any  way  to  assist 
him.  His  sympathies  are  evidently  with  Paul,  not 
with  his  priestly  foes,  as  years  before  Pilate's  had 
been  with  another  prisoner  greater  than  Paul. 

Claudius  Lysias  listens  carefully  to  the  story  of 
the  plot  as  it  was  detailed  to  him  by  Paul's  sister*s 
son,  and  is  at  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
information.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  further 
explanation  with  the  Sanhedrim,  he  makes  imme- 
diate preparation  for  sending  the  prisoner,  who 
had  evidently  incurred  such  deep  hatred  at  the 
hands  of  the  turbulent  and  seditious  Jews,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  the  Roman  headquarters  at 
Csesarea,  where  resided  an  official  of  the  highest 
rank.  The  custody  and  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
such  an  important  prisoner  as  Paul  evidently  was, 
the  commander  of  the  Jerusalem  garrison  felt 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  armed  with  far 
greater  authority  than  was  possessed  by  the  simple 
commander  of  a  thousand. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  called  unto  him  two  oentn- 
riona,  saying,  Make  ready  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  go  to  OsBsarea,  and  horsemen  threescore  and 
ten,  and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  night.  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
soldiers  seems  to  have  been  a  large  force  to  have 
guarded  a  single  prisoner  from  the  murderous 
design  of  forty  Sicarii,  but  the  disturbed  uneasy  state 
of  the  entire  country  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 


the  Roman  commander  in  Antonia  was  poplod 
and  alarmed  about  the  whole  matxei.  He» 
pected  there  was  nnore  in  the  cha^  asas 
Paul  than  met  the  eye,  and  was  anxioos  lo  de&a 
the  accused  safe  into  the  hands  of  the  Sipon 
authority  at  CZaesarea.  The  fatX^  too^  of  & 
Roman  citixenship  of  the  prisoner,  whose  iset 
was  evidently  earnestly  desired  by  the  Jcvia 
Sanhedrim,  made  him  more  caatJosSi  Tb 
large  and  powerful  escort  was  to  set  oat  ia  il 
secrecy,  when  it  was  daric,  at  the  thiid  hoc  d 
the  night, — that  is,  nine  o'clock  in  the  eicoD^- 
as  Clandius  Lrjrsias  desired,  if  possflde,  to  vnk 
any  collision  with  the  zealots  and  thdr  arnxxta! 
in  the  supreme  connciL  There  »  some  doolts 
to  the  meaning:  of  the  Greek  word  tnudilB 
<  spearmen '  ()«&«x4^3mv),  rendered  in  the  Vi^pfe 
Umcearws^  as  the  term  is  never  found  inix^Gnd 
writings  before  the  time  of  Constantine  Pdnkfn 
genitus,  who  makes  ose  of  it  hundreds  oCpi 
later  to  describe  some  light-armed  troops,  w 
commentators,  arguing  from  the  m^«n"*g  of  6 
words  with  which  the  term  is  compounded,  lai 
supposed  that  they  were  a  hody-guard  wbojn 
tecied  the  right  side  of  the  oommaDdxDg  dtts 
others  that  they  were  military  lictor&  Enl 
suggests  they  were  Arabian  auxiliaries  attadied  1 
the  Roman  forces  in  Judaea,  Arabia  being  bnoe 
for  its  slingers.  On  the  wholes  our  English  tM 
lation  'spearmen,'  which  reprodac«me  Vil^ 
iancearit,  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Ver.  24.  And  bring:  him  safe  unto  FbBx  tli 
governor.  The  career  of  this  powerful  aode 
principled  man,  who,  owing  to  his  meetiBgvii 
the  despised  Jew  Paul,  has  obtained  a  cooipki 
ous  niche  in^  history,  is  principally  inteKSto^  i 
us  as  affording:  a  good  instance  of  the  vaj  i 
which  high  position  and  great  dignity  were  actjaiii 
under  the  rule  of  the  Caesars  in  the  first  aitd  seed 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Felix  and  I 
brother  Pallas  were  originally  slaves,  and  ^ 
freedmen  in  the  house  of  a  noble  Roman  bd 
Antonia,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Fd 
became  the  favourite  and  subsequendy  i"i"«' 
of  the  emperor.  He  procured  for  hs  broil 
Felix  the  important  post  of  procurator  of  Jod 
about  A.D.  52.  The  historian  Tacitus  writes 
him  as  one  who,  trusting  to  his  brother's  power 
influence  at  court,  knew  he  could  commit  a 
wrong  with  impunity.  He  was  notoriously  aw 
cious,  cruel,  and  licentious,  but  withal  a  w*«h 

?eat  energy  and  talent,  wielding,   however, 
acitus  tells  us,  '  the  power  of  a  tyrant  with  t 
temper  of  a  slave.'    According  to  Josephos, 
was   one  of  the  most  corrupt    and   oppress 

fovemors  ever  despatched  from  Rome  to  rule  o 
udaea.  Suetonius,  in  his  history  of  Clandi 
mentions  this  Roman  official  as  the  *  husband 
succession)  of  three  queens:' — (i)  Dmsilla,  t 
daughter  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  Sele 
the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleoptatra. 
Another  princess  of  the  same  name — Drnsilh 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  i.,  and  sister 
Herod  Agrippa  II. ;  she  left  her  first  husba 
Azizus,  kmg  of  Emesa,  to  marry  Felix.  T 
name  of  the  third  royal  lady  who  married  t 
Roman  is  unknown. 

Felix  reigned  over  Judaea  some  seven  or  ei< 
years  until  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  who  replac 
him  by  Festus,  A.D.  60.  He  owed  his  deposit! 
to  the  fall  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  was  sufa 
quently  put  to  death,  A.D.  63. 
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Vers.  25,  26.  He  wrote  a  letter  after  this 
manner:  Olaadini  Lysias  nnto  the  most  excel- 
lent governor  Felix  eendeth  greeting.  This  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Roman  law,  which 
directed  a  subordinate  official,  in  sending  a  prisoner 
to  the  higher  authority  for  trial,  to  send  a  written 
statement,  termed  an  *  elogium,*  of  the  whole  case. 
On  this  occasion,  the  *  elogium '  was  rather  a  letter 
in  favour  of  Paul  than  a  formal  accusation.  *  The 
most  excellent '  (ry  KfmrieTm)  was  the  official  title 
which  was  usually  given  to  a  governor  holding  the 
office  of  Felix.  TertuUus  3ie  orator  thus  ad- 
dresses the  procurator  in  court  (chap.  xxiv.  3),  and 
Paul,  Festus  (chap.  xxvi.  25).  In  his  dedication 
of  the  Gospel,  Luke  prefixes  the  same  title  to 
Theophilus  (Luke  i.  3). 

Ver.  27.  Then  came  I  with  an  army,  and 
rescued  him,  having  undentood  that  he  was  a 
Koman.  This  is  distinctly  a  false  statement  of 
the  facts  as  they  stood.  The  commander  in  An- 
tonia  wished  his  superior,  Felix,  to  think  that  he 
had  interfered  on  the  prisoner's  behalf  because  he 
found  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen ;  but,  in  truth, 
he  did  not  interpose  until  .ifter  Paul  had  been 
chained  up  to  be  scourged  by  his  own  orders.  A 
desire  to  exhibit  his  zeal  in  the  public  service 
induced  him  to  write  this  distorted  view  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred.  He  evidently  wished  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  grave  fault  he  had  com- 
mitted in  ordering  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  scourged. 
Meyer  well  calls  attention  here  to  the  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  afforded  by  this  com- 
paratively trivial  circumstance.  The  English 
Version,  *  having  come  with  an  army,  'is  not  happy ; 
it  is  better  rendered  *  with  my  soldiery,'  or  *  with 
the  guard.* 

Ver.  29.  Whom  I  perceived  to  be  accused  of 
questions  of  their  law,  but  to  have  nothing  laid 
to  his  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of  1x>nds. 
Death  the  highest,  and  bonds  the  lowest  penalty 
of  the  law.  Thus  Claudius  Lysias  for  his  part, 
from  a  Roman's  point  of  view,  expressed  his  belief 
in  Paul's  innocenc^  —  a  similar  testimony  was 
borne  him  by  all  his  Roman  judges,  and  also  by 
King  Herod  Agrippa.  The  questions  of  their  law 
in  the  Roman  commander's  view  were  that  this 
stranger  had  been  in  some  way  or  other  violating 
the  ndes  of  the  great  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  been  asserting  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  a  hated  Teacher  whose  death  by  crucifixion 
many  years  previously  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  Sanhedrim.  This  dead  Rabbi,  Paul  affirmed, 
was  alive,  having  risen  from  the  dead.  But, 
thought  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  citizen  surelv 
did  not  deserve  death,  or  even  bonds,  for  such 
trivial  offences. 

Ver.  30.  And  when  it  was  told  me  how  that 
the  Jews  laid  wait  for  the  man,  I  sent  straight- 
way to  thee.  'Though  I  thought  him  innocent,' 
pyrites  Claudius  Lysias,  *  yet,  hearing  of  this  fur- 
her  plot  against  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  I 
judged  it  wise  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  you, 
the  chief  authority  in  Judaea,  as  the  affair  may  be 
more  serious  than  I  have  deemed  it  to  be. '  The 
soldier  evidently  suspected  the  affair  of  Paul 
was  mixed  up  with  some  movement  against  the 
Roman  power. 

Ver.  31.  Then  the  soldiers,  as  it  was  com- 
manded them,  took  Paul,  and  brought  him  by 
night  to  Antipatris.  This  was  the  ancient  Caphar 
Saba  (town  of  Saba),  and  was  built  by  Herod  the 
Great,  and  then  named  after  his  father  Antipater. 
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It  is  about  ten  miles  from  Lydda.  This  town  is 
forty  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  escort 
probably  arrived  there  on  the  day  following  the 
night  on  which  they  left  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
There  were  twenty-six  miles  still  to  be  travelled 
before  they  reached  Csesarea. 

Ver.  32.  On  the  morrow  they  left  the  horse- 
men to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  the 
castle.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  morrow  after  they 
arrived  at  Antipatris.  Here  the  foot -soldiers  re- 
turned to  the  Jerusalem  garrison.  As  the  prisoner 
had  been  escorted  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
there  was  no  longer  anything  to  dread  from  the 
Sicarii  of  the  plot,  and  the  party  of  seventy  horse 
were  an  amply  sufficient  guard  for  the  remaining 
twenty-six  miles.  These  were,  we  read,  safely 
travelled,  and  Paul  was  presented  to  the  procurator 
Felix  at  Csesarea. 

Ver.  34.  He  asked  of  what  province  he  was. 
Felix  was  not  the  principal  Roman  official  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  proconsul  of  Syria  bore 
supreme  authority  over  Judaea.  Felix  was  pro- 
curator or  deputy  of  Judaea  under  that  great  official. 
The  powers,  however,  of  the  procurators  were  con- 
siderable. Still,  in  the  hnatter  of  trying  a  Roman 
citizen,  accused  by  so  mighty  a  body  as  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  Felix  deemed  it  expedient  to  inquire 
respecting  the  nationality  of  the  prisoner,  as  it 
might  have  been  desirable  to  have  sent  him  at 
once  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  some  other 
procurator  or  proconsul.  Compare  the  procurator 
Pilate's  action  in  sending  our  Lord,  a  Galilean,  to 
I)e  judged  of  Herod,  Luke  xxiii.  6,  7.  When  he 
heard  he  was  from  Cilicia,  he  determined .  to  try 
him  at  once  in  Caesarea.  The  political  motives 
which  induced  him  to  retain  a  Cilician  in  Judaea 
are  to  us  now  unknown. 

Ver.  35.  I  will  hear  thee,  said  he,  when  thine 
accusers  are  also  come.  The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered *I  will  heT,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete and  searching  investigation  into  all  the 
matters  in  question. 

And  he  commanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod^s 
judgment  hall.  Better  rendered  'in  Herod's 
praetorium.'  This  was  the  palace  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  for  his  own  residence  ;  it  now  was  used 
as  the  official  dwelling  of  the  Roman  governor. 
Most  likely  some  portion  of  it  was  set  apart  as  the 
lodgings  of  state  prisoners.  We  know  later  that 
during  the  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  Paul  had 
many  privileges  rarely  accorded  to  one  in  his  con- 
dition. His  friends  were  allowed  to  visit  him  as 
they  pleased  (chap.  xxiv.  23).  He  was,  we  must 
remember,  a  Roman  prisoner  and  uncondemned ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  secretly  the  hostility  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Sanhedrim  pleaded  for  him 
with  Felix. 

Excursus. 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

These  two  parties  made  up  the  Sanhedrim 
during  the  Hfelime  of  the  Lord,  and  later  during 
the  thirty-eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
resurrection  morning  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  name  of 
Pharisee,  though  not  the  party  itself,  we  first  meet 
with  in  the  Gospels,  where  these  rigid  though, 
it  seems,  at  times  hypocritical  professors  of 
a  strict  Judaism  meet  as  in  opposition  to  the 
broader  and  more  universal  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  information  respecting  them,  however, 
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comes  mainly  from  the  Jewish  writer  Josephas, 
who  composed  his  annals  and  memoirs  at  a  time  a 
little,  but  only  a  very  little,  later  than  the  presumed 
date  of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels  (Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke).  The  term  Pharisees  is  a 
Hebrew  (Aramaic)  term,  and  signifies  'the  sepa- 
rated ones.*  They  appeared  first  as  the  champions 
of  the  old  Jewish  life  and  worship  which  were 
threatened  by  the  desire  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  graA  on  the  old  life  and  worship,  Greek  customs 
and  even  worship.  We  find  them  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Asmonean  John  Hyrcanus,  a  powerful 
and  popular  party,  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
spirit  which  under  foreign  rule  was  gradually 
undermining  the  ancient  life  and  traditions  then 
growing  more  and  more  dear  to  the  majority  of 
the  Jewish  people,  as  they  lost  all  hooe  of  political 
independence.  These  earnest  men  busiea  them- 
selves in  collecting  the  traditions  of  the  older 
rabbis,  and  in  drawing  a  more  and  ever  more 
rigid  line  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  nations. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
another  life,  and  here  was  the  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  this  last  age  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Pharisees  were  divided  into  two  schools — the  fol- 
lowers of  Shammai  *  the  Hinder,'  as  he  was  termed, 
and  of  Ilillel  'the  Looser.*  The  former  were 
rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  hard  and 
even  bitter  in  spirit  towards  all  who  disagreed 
with  them.  The  latter  were  men  of  a  broader  and 
more  universal  culture ;  their  moral  training  was  of 
a  more  general  and  gentle  spirit,  more  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  ordinary  life  of  men  and  women.  It 
was  from  Jews  of  the  school  of  Shammai  that  the 
persecutors  of  Christianity  were  chiefly  drawn. 

The  strange  fact  connected  with  these  *  separated 
ones  *  was  that  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  priesthood,  ami  often  in  bitter  opposition  to  it. 
The  higher  offices  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  were 
held  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  period 
treated  of  in  the  *  Acts  *  by  men  who  belonged  to 
the  other  party  in  the  Sanhedrim,  M^  Sadducees. 
The  word  *  Sadducee  *  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  'righteous,'  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  sect  derived  their  name  from 
this  word, — that  is,  from  some  pretensions  originally 


made  Inr  its  members  to  a  tnie  or  pedbaps  oc:- 
sive  righteousness,  — or  from  one  Zadok,  thedisqik 
of  AntigonoSy  who  taught  that  '  men  should  si^: 
be  servants    who   do    their   master's  will  £x  a 
reward ;'  and  the  scholar  and  his  cheerkssxkx^ 
it  is  said,  developed  this  teaching  mto  a  deaiil  ^ 
the  resurrection  which  formed  the  reward  iatk 
righteous.     In   the  time  of  Jesos  Christ  and  Hs 
foUowers,  most    of  the   leacung  membeis  of  tk 
priesthood,  including  the  varied  distingnishedaa 
who  held  the  office  of  high  priest  dunDg  the  1st 
forty  years  of  Jerusalem,  were  Saddocees,  aad 
with  them  were  associated  many  of  the  wafehica 
and  most  influential  of  the  Jews.     Admittmi  tk 
authority  of  the    written    Uw,   they  dcdined  ts 
receive  the  mass  of  traditions  which  hid  grow 
up  about  it      They  denied  the  existence  of  za^ 
and  spirits,  and  taught  there  was  no  reswiectico, 
no  such  thing  as   immortality.      On  every  wast 
they  were  at  issue  with  the  Lord  and  His  dacipfa. 
Every  fresh  convert   to  Christianity  was  an  addi- 
tional hater  of  Sadduceeism.     No  wonder,  then, 
that  Caiaphas  and  Annas  watched  for  the  mofflfflt 
when  they  could  crucify  the  Lord,  or  that  tbeii 
successor    in    the    high>priestly   office,  Ananias, 
thirsted  to  destroy  the  Loixl*s  disciple,  thebiilliaEt 
and  successful  Paul  of  Tarsus.     The  inecondlaUe 
differences  in  religious  belief  betweai  these  nr? 
parties  m  the  state  and  great  coundl  was  ooc  cl 
the  pnncipal   causes  of   the  weakness  of  Israel 
during  those   last    sad    years.     We  can  scaicdj 
estimate  mw  what  the  effect  upon  the  peopknust 
have  been  of  the  dreary  unbelief  of  the  great  prie^ 
order.    To  Sadduceeism  and  its  cold  and  passk»- 
las  teaching  must  be  ascribed  in  no  smalld^ 
the  rapid  spread  of  such  wild  enthusiastic  sodetb 
as  the  zedots  and    the    Sicarii  (assassins).    Tbe 
mass  of  the  nation    revolted    from  the  polidwd 
unbelief  of  their  national  ieadeiTS.     TheVrovd 
disbelief  of  the  hierarchy  of  Israel  in  the  gloricHfi 
hopes  of  an  hereafter,   repelled  and  alienated  tix 
hearts  of  that  strange  people,  which  through  sod 
varied  fortune  and  misfortune  ever  clung  with : 
pa^ionate  love  to  the  old  promises  made  to  th« 
fathers,   and   thousands    were    thus    induced  ^ 
welcome  the  fanaticism   and  wild  enthusiasm  c 
those  sects  who  contributed   in  so  lame  a  degre 
to  the  final  catastrophe. 


' « 


Chapter   XXIV. 


Paul  at  CcEsarea — The  Trial  before  Felix — Tertulliis  the  P/aiofiian*s  Speech 

accusing  Paul — TIte  Apostle's  Defence, 


■A 


ND  after  *  five  days  *  Ananias  the  high  priest  '  descended  *  «Cp  <*.  «i 
with  the  elders,  and  ivith  a  certain  orator  named  Ter-     *«'•  «»• 
tullus,  who  ''informed  'the  governor  against  Paul.     And  when     cp.ch.jixu 

c  Ch.  xxr.  6. 
(Uk.).     Cp. 


he  was  called /t7r/A,*  Tertullus  began  to  accuse  him^  saying, 

Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,"  and  that  very  J^ 
worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation*  by  thy  providence,  ^}}*^ 


XXT.   t. 

Seech,  xxtii 


*  better^  *  came  down.'  '  better^ '  sutnmoned.*  *  literally ^  *  peace.' 

*  better  rendered^  *  and  that  many  excellent  regulations  are  secured  to  this 
nation,'  etc* 


XOw     Sc 
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3  We  ^  accept  it  always,  and  in  all  places,  ^  most  noble  *  Felix,  /Sec  Lu.  viu. 

4  with  all  thankfulness.     Notwithstanding,  that  I  be  not  further  j^lu.  1.3. 
tedious  unto  thee,  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  •g,**}*^'?: , 

5  *  clemency  a  few  words.     For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pesti-  ^fj-;**,*'* 
\tv\t  fellow,  and  'a  mover  of  sedition*  among  all  the  Jews  '^ch-««- 
throughout  *the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  •'sect  of  the' **J;^ J**- *''*"• 

6  Nazarenes:  Who  also  hath  gone  about*  'to  profane  the '•^PJ^^'- 
temple:  whom  we  took,  and  would  have  **  judged  according  to  <>ch^iSi.3a 

7  our  law.     *  But  the  chief  captain  Lysias  came  upon  us,  and  with  ^IS^  5d'x? 

8  great  violence  took  him  away  out  of  our  hands,  ^  Commanding  r%,  en.  xxi. 
his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee:*  by  ^examining  of  whom  ^^igVtT^ 
thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of  all  these  things  whereof  we    ,2, 1^  '*' 

9  accuse  him.    And  the  Jews  also  assented,"  saying  that  these    37.    '  '^"* 

.  /  .  u  Ch.  XXV.  8. 

things  were  so.  So  ch.  xxviu. 

10  Then  Paul,  after  that  'the  governor  had  beckoned"  unto  v£ch.xviL 
him  to  speak,  answered.  Forasmuch  as  I  know  that  thou  hast  w^'ch.xxv.7. 
been  of  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation,  I  do  the  more"  ^oicLvSis*; 

1 1  cheerfully  ^  answer  for  myself :    Because  that    thou   mayest    s,  «viu.'  m.' 

-.  -  -  «  « So  9  Tun.  i. 

understand,  that  there  are  yet  but     twelve  days  since  I    went    3.  See,. 

12  up  to  Jerusalem  '  for  to  worship.  "  And  they  neither  found  me  «ch.  «vi.  27! 
in  the  temple  ''disputing  with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the    S'llLi^-' 

13  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city:  "'Neither    "• 

14  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me.     But  ^glS^'gjJj  ^• 
this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after 'the  way  which  they  call  ^^Jj^  ^^..j^ 
^  heresy,"  so  *  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  *  believing    J^^^** 
all  things  which  are  written  in  *  the  law  and  the  prophets : "  ^pS?.Vwm 

15  And   have  ^hope  towards  God,  which  they  themselves  also  ^'^^^^ 
allow,"  that  there  shall  be  a  'resurrection  of  the  dead,**  ''both  AQ^i^*icviii. 

16  of  the  just  and  unjust.  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  'to  '^S.**?.*^* 
have  always  a  conscience  ^  void  of  offence  toward  God,  and  'J^8;Vcor. 

17  toward  men.     Now  ^  after  *many  years  I  came  '  to  bring  alms    JcOT.*wi.4, 

18  to  my  nation,  and  offerings.    *  Whereupon  "  '  certain  Jews  from    S.'ii.%?^ 

GaL  ti.  zo. 
ALu.  xii.  I 

*  or  *  most  excellent'  ^^J^>  \f^' 
^  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  older  authorities,  read  'seditions'  /ch.  xxi.*a6, 

instead  of  *  sedition '  here,  a?.  "^  »»• 

'  omit  *  the '  before  *  Nazarenes.* 

*  literally,  *  hath  tried.' 

*  The  majority  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  here  omit  the  words,  '  and 
would  have  judged  according  to  our  law.  But  the  chief  captain  Lysias  came 
upon  us,  and  with  great  violence  took  him  away  out  of  our  hands,  commanding 
his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee.* 

'®  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of^  assented,*  read '  assailed  A/V».* 
**  better,  *  had  si^ed  to  him.* 

*'  The  older  authorities  here  read  simply  *  cheerfully.* 
**  or  better  rendered,  *  which  they  call  a  sect.* 

^^  literally, '  which  are  according  to  the  law  and  written  in  the  prophets.' 
>*  literally^  *  which  they  themselves  also  wait  for.* 

^*  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  older  authorities,  omit  the  words  '  of  the 
dead.* 
^'  better, '  while  doing  this,*  ^ '  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations.*. 
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"Asia"  found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with  multi-"SB 

19  tude,  nor  with  tumult :  *  Who  ought  to  have  been  here  "  before  '^ 

20  thee,  and  object,"  if  they  had  ought  against   me.      Or  else  let 
these  same  Aere  say,  if*  they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me, 

21  'while  I  stood  before  the  council,  Except  rV  de  for  this  one  *ti 
voice,  that  I  cried  standing  among  them,  *  Touching  the  resur-  f^ 
rection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this  day. 

22  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things"  having  more  'perfect  *Sh 
knowledge  of  '  thai  way,  he  deferred  them,  and  said,  '  When  jl^ 
Lysias  the  chief  captain  shall  come  down,  I  will    'know  the '^| 

23  uttermost  of  your  matter."     And  he  commanded  a  centurion 

to  keep  Paul,"  and  "  to  let  him  have  liberty ,••   and   that  ke  '^ 
should  forbid  none  of  his  "acquaintance  to  minister  or  come"  _* 

24  unto  him.  And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix  cajne  with  his  i,1 
wife  Drusilia,  which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  Paul,  and   heard    ^ 

25  him  concerning  "the  faith  in  Christ."  And  as  he  reasoned  of"*" 
righteousness,  ■" temperance,  and  'judgment  to  come,  Felix  '^ 
trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time;   'when  I '^ 

26  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee.  He  hoped  also  '^ 
that  "money  should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  «£ 
might  loose  him  : "  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and 

27  communed  with  him.     But  after  two  years  Porcius  Festus  came 
into  Felix'  room  :   and   Felix,  'wilUng  to  show   the   Jews   a  *'?'■ 
pleasure,  left  Paul  bound. 

'*  The  translation  here  should  run,  'While  doing  this  they  found  me  purified 
in  the  temple,  neither  with  a  crowd  nor  with  tumult  :  but  there  were  certain 
Jews  from  Asia— who  should  have  been  here,'  etc.  The  greater  part,  ihottgh 
not  all,  of  the  older  authorities  read  as  above.  The  Authorized  Version  here  does 
not  represent  the  '  Received  (Receptus)  Greek  Text'  which  in  this  case,  siHguIarfy 
enough,  is  the  best  attested. 

'•  more  literally, '  and  to  accuse  me." 

*•  The  older  authorities  omit '  if ;'  render  then, '  what  wrong-doing  they  have 
found  in  me.'    Some,  though  not  the  majority,  0/  the  older  authorities  omit  *  in 

*'  The  older  authorities  here  omit  '  heard  these  things;''  render  then,  '  But 
Felix  put  them  off,  having,'  etc. 

"  or  better,  '  I  will  inquire  fully  into  your  case.' 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  '  Paul ;'  render  then  literally,  'And  he  gave 
orders  .  .  .  that  he  should  be  kept.' 

**  better,  'and  should  have  indulgence.' 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  '  or  come.' 

'•  Many  of  the  older  authorities  insert '  Jesus '  after  '  Christ.' 

="  The  older  authorities  omit  Ike  -wards '  that  he  might  loose  him.' 


t&e  Trial  af  SI.  Paul  at  Casarea  befort  Felix^ 
Ttrlullus,  m  Ike  pari  gf  Iht  Saidiedrim,  ac- 
cuses Ihr  Apoille,  1-9. 
Ver.  I.  And  ftfter  five  dk^s  A"fi'"  the  high 
pTi«i(  deaoended  with  tha  elders.     That  is  to 
say,   five  days  after   Paul's   departure  with  the 
armed  escort  from  Jerusalem.     Roman  usace  re- 
quired that  a  case  referred  to  the  higher  inbuoal 
like  this  shoBld  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
possible.     The  high  priest  himaelf  came  is  person 


with  some  of  the  sanhcdrists,  as  the  case  ^ 
({Teat  irrpcirtance  lo  the  Sadducee  parly. 
scended,"  more  intelligibly  rendered  'earned 
the  usual  enprewion  when  a  journey  from  th< 
land  on  which  Ihe  old  capital  was  built  lo  th 
coast  district  of  Czsaro  is  spoken  of. 

And  with  a  oeitftin  oi>tai  nun«d  Terti 
The  '  orator '  or  rhetorician  waj  an  ad  v 
ocqu.iinted  with  the  forms  of  Roman  law,  empi 
by  Ihe  Sanhedrim  lo  conduct  Ihcir  cases  ii 
governor's  court  at  Ccesarea ;   the  Latin  lei 
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*  orator  forensis '  or  'causidicus. '  There  were  many 
of  these  men  practising  in  the  provincial  governors' 
courts,  some  of  them  thus  training  themselves  for 
the  more  important  contentions  of  the  Forum  in 
Rome  (see  Cicero's  oration  for  Ccelius).  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  address  of  TertuUus  was 
spoken  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  originally  Latin 
appears  to  have  been  insisted  on  as  the  language 
of  the  law  courts  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
from  a  passage  in  Dio  Cassius,  it  seems  that  under 
the  emperors  Greek  was  permitted,  if  more  con- 
venient to  be  used,  even  in  Rome  itself.  It  is 
most  improbable  that  Latin  could  have  been  used 
in  a  provincial  court  of  Judaea  ;  we  may  therefore 
conclude  with  some  certainty  that  the  language 
used  on  this  occasion  was  Greek.  The  alleged 
Latinisms  of  the  speech  of  Tertullus  sprang  natur- 
ally from  the  forms  of  procedure  and  certain  of 
the  technical  terms  being  originally  derived  from 
Rome.  The  name  Tertullus  is  a  common  one, 
being  a  diminutive  of  Tertius ;  Tertullianus,  the 
famous  Christian  lawyer  and  writer  (a.d.  190-200) 
in  North  Africa,  is  another  form  of  the  same  name  as 
Tertius  or  Tertullus.  Ewald  conjectures  this  lawyer, 
employed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  was  one  of  the  Jeru- 
salem synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in 
chap.  vi.  9,  A.D.  33-34. 

Ver.  2.  Tertnlliu  began  to  accuBe  him,  saying, 
Seeing  that  by  thee  we  ei^joy  great  qnietnesB. 
The  counsel  for  the  Sanhedrim  appears  to  have 
commenced  his  address  before  the  court  of  I^elix 


Coin  of  Felix. 

with  the  most  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  procura- 
tor ;  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  fulsome  compliments, 
it  could  not  be  denied  there  was  a  substratum  of 
truth.  Felix,  during  his  long  and  burdensome 
administration,  had  at  least  distinguished  himself 
by  his  strong  measures  to  put  down  bric^andage 
and  deeds  of  violence  in  Judaea,  and  had  waged 
ceaseless  warfare  against  those  wandering  bands 
of  Sicarii  (assassins)  which  had  begun  to  infest  the 
country.  Tacitus,  no  friend  to  Felix  or  his 
government,  relates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
bitter  quarrel  between  Felix  and  the  governor  of 
Galilee,  V.  Cumanus,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  was 
supported  by  the  president  of  Syria,  Quadratus, 
and  auietfuss  was  restored  to  the  province  (*quies 
Provinciae  reddita,*  Ann.  xiL  54).  *As  to  the 
number  of  robbers  whom  he  caused  to  be  crucified, 
and  of  those  whom  he  brought  to  be  punished, 
they  were  a  multitude  not  to  be  enumerated' 
{Wars  of  the  Jews,  Josephus).  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  cruel  and  ambitious  man  kept  in  his  pay 
a  number  of  Sicarii  himself,  fanning  instead  of 
really  quelling  the  seditious  spirit  then  everywhere 
abroad.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  hired 
assassins  of  Felix  murdered  in  the  temple,  at  the 
inistigation  of  their  employer,  Jonathan  the  reigning 
high  priest,  once  the  fnend  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  this  infamous  governor  to  whom  the  advocate 
of  the  Sanhedrim  was  pleased  to  address  such  false 
honeyed  words,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his  favour- 
able attention  to  his  accusation  of  Paul. 
And  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this 


nation.  Rather  'reforms*  or  'improvements,' 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  more  trustworthy 
Mss.  Tliere  was  absolutely  no  ground  for  this 
statement  of  Tertullus ;  within  two  years  of  this 
time,  Felix  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  bad  govern- 
ment, and  the  accusation  supported  by  such  un- 
deniable proof  that  he  was  recalled  from  his 
province  to  Rome,  and  only  escaped  punishment 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  which, 
though  waning,  was  still  powerful  at  the  court  of 
the  Caesar. 

By  thy  providence.  Tud  providentiA,  Provi- 
dentia  Casaris,  is  a  common  inscription  on  the 
coins  of  the  eniperors.  It  was  a  skilful  and 
delicate  piece  of  flattery,  to  weave  this  well-known 
phrase  of  imperial  adulation  into  his  words  of 
praise  on  this  occasion. 

Ver.  3.  We  accept  it  always,  and  in  all  plaoea, 
most  noble  Felix.  '  Not  only  here  in  thy  presence 
and  at  this  moment  do  we  acknowledge  our  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  as  a  nation  to  thee  ;  but  also  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  do  we  speak  in  grate- 
ful terms  of  thee,' — thus  adding  to  the  gross 
words  of  flattery  already  used,  a  most  trans- 
parent falsehood.  The  name  of  Felix  was  among 
Jews  everywhere  a  byword  for  cruelty,  lust,  and 
greed. 

Ver.  4.  Notwithstanding,  that  I  be  not  farther 
tedious  unto  thee.  It  were  as  though  the  advo- 
cate saw  signs  of  impatience  in  the  unrighteous 
judge  before  him.  Felix,  who  was  with  all  his 
faults  an  able  man,  could  not  avoid  discerning 
the  shameless  nature  of  the  lying  words  of  the 
unprincipled  plausible  orator. 

1  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  me  of  thy 
clemency.  One  falsehood  more  did  Tertullus 
think  proper  to  introduce  into  his  harangue.  The 
*  clemency '  of  Felix,  to  which  as  a  well-known 
characteristic  feature  of  the  governor's  conduct  he 
alluded,  was  perhaps  the  last  point  he  ought  to  « 
have  dwelt  on  in  that  cruel  selfish  life. 

Ver.  5.  For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pestUent 
fellow.  The  Greek  word  rendered  *a  pestilent 
fellow,*  literally  signifies  *  a  plague  or  pestilence.' 
But  it  is  used  by  Demosthenes,  as  here,  to  designate 
a  designing,  dangerous  person. 

A  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  The  *  world  *  here  means 
the  Roman  orbis  terraruntt  in  other  words,  *the 
Roman  Empire,*  which,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  em- 
braced so  vast  an  area  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West.  This  charge  of  teaching  sedition  was  no 
new  one.  The  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  when  they 
arrested  Jason  and  other  friends  of  Paul,  accused 
the  apostle  and  his  companions  of  being  '  those 
who  had  turned  the  world  upside  down  .... 
doing  things  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  Jesus  *  (see 
chap.  xvii.  6,  7).  It  was  the  same  accusation 
which  had  in  old  days  worked  upon  Pilate  when 
the  Master  stood  before  him.  The  jealous  Roman 
governors  were,  always  ready  to  give  ear  to  any 
information  respecting  alleged  treason  against  the 
Mdesty  of  the  state. 

And  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenee. 
This  was  really  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  the  offence 
which  Paul  haid  committed.  It  was  here  urged  by 
the  Sanhedrim  advocate  Tertullus,  before  a  Roman 
tribunal,  as  an  oflience  against  the  laws  of  the 
Empire,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  was  an  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  a  worship  not  licensed  and  approved 
by  the  slate,  and  an  introducer  of  strange  gods. 
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Thii  )■  the  only  passage  in  Ihe  New  Tcslunent  Slill,  Ihe  unfair,  untnilhfal  gloss  with  «fa 

where  the  woril  'Nauienes'  is  used  to  denote  advocate  covers  the  transaccioli,  well  ^re 

'the  Chrbtiani.'    We  know  it  was  the  ordinary  the  general  false  tooc  o(  his  whole  specdL 

Jewish  appellation  by  which  the  disciples  o(  Jesus  Ver.   J.    Bat   ttae  ohiaf  Tiptiln   Ljbm 

were  then  known.     They  {the  Jews)  could  not  or  npoa  na,  and  wltb  great  vloUaue  took  Ui 

coune  use  Ihe  ordinary  lerm  '  Christians, '  by  which  oat  of  oar  hmnda.      Here  again  TerUUus  mi 

nune  the  disciples  ol  Jesus  weie  known  among  the  facts.     When  the  Roman  soldiers  cutk 

Pagans.      '  Chnsl '    was    to   every  Jew   a    sacred  scene,  Ihe  Jews   evidcnllj  at  odcc  teleist 

name,  and  to  these  Winded  ones  sLill  remained  a  without  further  violence :    '  When  they  m»1 

title  unappropriated.       They  were  eager  to  call  captain  and  the  soldiers,  they  left  heating  c 

'the  Crucified  Lord' the  Nazarene,  the  citiien  of  {chap.   iii.    32).        The     Sanhedrim   cook 

B  nameless  city ;  and  they  chose  the  dishonoured  extremely  bitter  against  Claudius  Lysiai,  1 

title  as  the  heritage  of  those  who   called   Ilim  intention  evidently  of  their  advocate's  woi 

Master  and  l/jrd,  styling  them  '  Nozarenes.'     The  (if  we  admit  them  as  genuine],  was  to  insino 

name  is  still  used  as  the  designation  ol  the  Chris-  all  was  going  on  in  older  and  in  Strict  con 

tians  by  Jews  and  Mohammeilans.  to  the  law,  until    the  commandci  in  the  1 

Vcr.  6.  Who  also  hath  gone  about  to  pntfane  Antonia  violently  and  oppressively  interfei 

the  temple.     More  literally,  '  who  even  tried  to  Ver.  S.  By  axaminlng  of  whom  thynU 

profane.'     It  is  noticeable  that  here  the  error  of  take  ksowlwl^  of  aJI  theao  thln^i,  vba 

the  tumultuous  JewA,  who,  when  they  saw  Paul  in  aocnse  him.      If  the  disputed  words  are  Id 

the  temple,  at  once  accused  Him  of  having  pro.  text  as  in  our  Knglish  Version,  then  'of 

faoed  the  holy  building  liy  the  introduction  of  a  refers  of  course  to  Claadins  Lysias.     Son 

Cienlile  into   the  sacred  enclosure,  is  corrected,  supposed   that   Tertullos  suggested  qncsti 

Here    Ihe  careful   lawyer   modifies  the  original  torture  should  be  applied  ;  but  this  is  mwl 

accusation,   and    merely  states  Ihe  prisoner  had  ful,  for  both  Claudius  L.jrsias  and  Paul  were 

alltmptcd  to  profane  the  Jerusalem  temple — an  citizens.      If,    however,    we    omit   the  w 

ofTence  which  the  Jews  might  punish  with  death,  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  ci 

even   in   the  event  of  the  transgressor  being  a  then  'ofwhom'  must  refer  to  St.  PauL 

Roman  citizen.      There  were  thus  three  distinct  Ver.  9.  And  the  J«m  alao  anented, 

grave  charges  brought  against  the  accused  Paul  by  tbkt  tbCM  thing!  ver«  mo.      The  renderir^ 

the  Sanhedrim  1  (1)  thai  he  was  one  that  excited  better  authenticated  reading,  nrnviAm  is 

^editions  in  difTercnt  parts  of  Ihe  Empire  ;  {z)  that.  miAiri,  would  be  :   '  And  the  Jews  also 

as  a  leader  of  the  Nazarene  sect,  he  was  an  intro-  him  (or  them) ;'  that   is,  tliey  joined  Ihei 

ducer  of  strange  gods,  a  teacher  of  an  unlawful  to  their  advocate's  in   his   charges   agains 

religion  ;  (3)  that  he  had  attempted  to  profane  the  and  probably  against  Claudius  Lysias  also, 

Jerusalem  temple— an  offence  which,  by  the  direct  their  testimony  to  the  (ruth  of  the  facts  as 

permission  of  the  Roman  government,  was  punish-  in  court  by  Tertullus, 

able  by  the  Jews  with  death.  n     f    .,  r                      ,     ^ 

And  would  have  judged.  .  .  .     Ver.  8.  Com.  Pax^' p'f'^t/^""' lAr  Sa«MedHw,'s  Act 

^  manding  his  aocorars  to  oome  unto  thee.    This  "f'^  "'"'  '  ''o^^'^or  ofJuJaa,  10-: 

whole  passage,  parts  of  vers.  6,  7,  S,  according  Ver.   la  Then  PanI,  after  that  the  g< 

to  (he  strict  rules  of  criticism,  must  be  expunged  bad  beckoned  unto   him   to  apeak,   am 

from  our  New  Testament.     The  critical  evidence  Paul's  defence  was  a  strange  contrast  to  th 

for  and  against  the  words  is  as   follows:  The  flatteries  and  the  distorted  accusations  whic 

passage  is  omitted  in  live  out  of  the  six  of  the  great  up  the  speech  of  the  Sanhedrim  advocate  Te 

(iieek  {uncial)  uss.,  upon  which  we  rely  here  for  He  prences  his  m  '  ' 
oar  text  of  the  Acts, — the  exception  being  Codex  E 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, — and  in  most  of  the 
versions,  the  Syriac  being  the  exception.  Still,  the 
fact  (hat  Codex  E,  the  famous  MS.  of  the  Acts  of 
Archbishop  Laud  (belonging  to  the  sixth  century), 
now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  contains  il,  as 
doalso  those  more  ancient  hyriac  versions,  and  that 
Chrysostom  quotes  it,  inclines  us  to  the  opinio) 
was  very  likely  a  later  and  comparatively  speaking 
litde-beeded  addition  of  the  author  [St.  Luke)  to 

his  original  writings.     Perhaps  Dean  Alford's  com-      time  he  had  certainly  e  _  ^ 

promise,  by  which  he  prints  the  disputed  words,  argument  which  could  possTbty  stir   ap  S( 

but  encloses  them  in  a  bracket  [ ...  ]  thus,  is  the  The  prisoner  then  passed  to  the  second  ■ 

fairest  and  best  solution  of  an  acknowledged  dilfi.  (he  being  a  '  Nuatene  tingleader.'     He  ci 

cully.     There  is  no  doctrinal  gain  or  loss  by  the  did  belong  to  that  sect,  but  he   wotshipi 

■     ■'        '"                   a  lirttpr  si-ntfi  Strange  Gods.  His  t^od  was  Ihe  God  of  his  ( 

his  creed,  the  creed  of  the  great  bulk  of  Ihe 

nation,  a  religion  acknowledged    and    sani 

„       ..    .  by  Roman  law — the  central  point  of  whicl 

should  have  left  them  was  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Ihe  d 

which  belief,  surely,  his  accusers  shared. 

'e  wished  From  this  he  lumed  to  the  third  and  last 

pressed  against  him,  'thepiofonadonof  tbetc 


He  prences  his  masterly  address  by  a  few  g 
well-chosen  words  of  courtesy  to  the  Roman 
presiding  over  the  court,  in  which  he  sira 
a  his  contentmenl  at  having  to  deferul 
;  a  judge  who  had  had  such  ample 
es  ai  making  himself  acquainted  w 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  its 
schools  of  thought ;  in  the  present  inslai 
added,  thetask  of  the  judge  would  be  an  m 
for  only  twelve  days  had  elapsed  mnce  he 
had  arrived  al  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  and 


>n  of  the  passage  :  a  better  se 
certainly  is  gained  by  retaining  the  words  as 
find  them  in  our  English  Version ;  so  that, 
Mgiei  justly  observes,  if  they  a 
dirocult  to  see  why  any  oi 


'Wewould  havejudged,'  or  better, 

tojudge.'     This  hardly  agrees  with  the  st .  _  _  — -„.  „ 

of  chap.  xxi.  31,   'and  as  they  wont  about  to  kill  Far  from  having  profaned  that  sacred  hoii 

him ;'  or  with  chap.  xivi.  31,   '  ihe  Jews  caught  very   object   in  coming  to  Jerusalem   was, 

me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.'  distributing   the   alms  he  had   collected 
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lands  for  the  poor  of  his  people,  to  perform  certain 
holy  rites  enjoined  on  pilgrims  in  connection  with 
the  temple  ;  and  it  was  in  the  carrying  of  these  out 
in  the  temple,  that  some  foreign  Jews  from  Asia 
seized  him  and  accused  him  of  profanity.  Where 
were  these  men  who  had  brought  such  strange 
meaningless  charges  against  him  ?  Surely  they  ought 
to  have  been  present  in  person.  If  they,  the  real 
accusers,  however,  have  for  some  unknown  reason 
not  chosen  to  present  themselves,  let  these,  point- 
ing to  the  Sanhedrim  representatives,  say  plainly 
what  evil  they  have  found  me  doing  or  sa3ang, 
except  that  one  assertion  of  mine  respecting  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Forasmuch  as  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  of 
many  yean  a  jadge  onto  this  nation.  We  know 
Felix  had  been  procurator  since  a.d.  51-52 ;  he 
had  therefore  been  'judge'  now  six  or  seven 
years,  a  comparatively  long  period  at  a  time  when 
these  higher  magistrates  were  changed  and  shifted 
so  constantly.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he 
had  held  office  among  the  Jewish  people  for  even 
a  much  longer  time,  for  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as 
governor  of  Samaria  when  Cumanus  was  Procura- 
tor of  judsea.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  give 
him  some  four  years  more  experience  of  Jewish 
manners  and  customs. 

I  do  the  more  cheerfully  answer  for  myself. 
Paul  felt  at  least  his  judge  had  had,  during  his  long 
years  of  office,  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  with  their  jealousies  and  narrowness,  and 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  generally. 
Possibly,  too,  in  the  background  tne  apostle  felt 
that  Felix  knew  something,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  province,  of  the  Christians,  and  of  their 
harmless,  blameless  lives  ;  and  how  unlikely  it  was 
that  one  of  their  leaders  should  ever  wish  to  stir 
up  sedition. 

Ver.  1 1.  Because  that  thon  mayest  understand, 
that  there  are  yet  but  twelve  days  since  I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship.  The  '  twelve 
days*  are  best  reckoned  thus: — 

\st  Day, — Arrival  at  Jerusalem ;  meeting  with 
James,  the  Lord  s  brother,  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

2d  Day. — Levitical  purification,  and  first  visit  to 
the  temple  as  a  Nazaritepilgrim. 

yi,  4M,  5M,  6M,  7M  Z^flyj.— The  period  of  the 
Nazarite  ceremonies  and  offerings,  closed 
with  the  attack  on  Paul  by  Asian  pilgrims, 
and  his  subsequent  arrest  by  Claudius  Lysias. 

8M  Day, — The  apostle  is  arraigned  before  the 
Sanhedrim. 

^h  Day, — In  the  castle  of  Antonia ;  the  assassi- 
nation plot ;  Paul  leaves  Jerusalem  for 
Csesarea,  guarded  by  the  military  escort. 

lO/A  Day. — The  party  arrives  at  Antipatris. 

wth  Day, — ^The  prisoner  is  delivered  over  to  Felix 
in  Casarea. 

\2th  Day. — At  Csesarea  ;  in  the  jnjgmcnt  hall  of 
Herod. 

\yk  Day, — Paul  appears  before  tit  court  of  Felix. 

This  computation  would  allow  for  the  statement 
of  ver.  I  :  '  Aftei  five  days,  Ananias  the  high  priest 
descended  with  the  elders;*  and  also  for  Paul's: 
*  Twelve  days  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  to 
worship.*  A  good  deal  of  time  has  l^een  spent,  we 
might  even  say  wasted,  in  the  calculation  of  these 
days,  and  how  they  were  to  be  reckoned  so  as  to 
justify  the  various  notes  as  to  time  scattered  up 


and  down  the  narrative.  These  calculations,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  always  rough  ones — 
now  part  of  a  day  is  reckoned,  now  it  is  omitted. 
Nothing  depends  really  on  the  exact  harmony  of 
such  a  recital.  Like  the  other  small  chronological 
and  geographical  alleged  discrepancies  in  these  Acts, 
it  is  only  the  cavilling,  hostile  spirit  seeking  to  find 
errors  where  none  really  exist,  which  finds  diffi- 
culties in  this  noble  and  faithful  record  of  the 
laying  the  foundation  stories  of  Christianity.  Paul 
prefaces  his  defence  by  stating  his  object  in  coming 
up  to  Jerusalem  :  it  was  to  worship,  and  yet  he 
was  charged  with  profanity ;  but  with  this  part  of 
the  accusation  he  proposed  to  deal  later.  He 
touches  at  first  the  pomt  more  likely  to  affect  a 
Roman  judge,  the  charge  of  stirring  up  sedition. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  neither  found  me  in  the 
temple  disputing  with  any  man,  neither  raising 
up  tiie  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues^  nor  in 
the  city.  He  urges  that  this  accusation  of  ex- 
citing sedition  was  simply  incapable  of  proof.  He 
takes  carefully  each  of  the  places  of  puolic  resort, 
and  disposes  of  them  one  by  one,  challenging  his 
adversaries  to  traverse,  if  they  can,  his  statement. 
Nowhere  had  he  publicly  disputed  with  the  hope 
of  exciting  a  tumult — not  in  the  crowded  temple 
courts,  nor  in  the  more  retired  and  quiet  synagogue 
meeting ;  nor  had  he  gone  preaching  and  speaking 
*  up  and  down  *  [for  this  is  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Greek  »«t«  here]  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

Ver.  14.  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that 
after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  so  worship 
I  the  God  of  my  fotiiers.  More  accurately  ren-*^ 
dered,  'after  the  way  which  they  call  a  sect.* 
The  word  translated  'heresy'  {aifiwtit)  is  repre- 
sented by  'sect*  in  ver.  5.  Paul  here  defends 
himself  against  the  second  accusation,  '  the  being 
a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarene  sect.*  He  boldly 
and  gladly  at  once  proclaims,  as  a  long  line  of 
glorious  confessors  have  done  since  his  day,  that 
he  is  a  Christian  ;  but  he  adds.  Christian  or 
Nazarene  though  he  be,  he  is  a  worshipper  of  no 
strange  gods,  but  Aw  God  is  the  God  of  his 
Jewish  fothers.  For  fidelity  to  this  worship 
surely  he  deserves  no  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  government,  for  the  Jewish  religion  was 
countenanced  and  protected  by  Rome.  Though 
a  Nazarene,  he  was  still  a  Jew. 

Believing  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
Law  and  in  the  Prophets.  Yes,  he  asserted  he 
was  a  true  Jew,  believing  all  the  glorious  promises 
written  in  the  Law  and  Prophets.  In  this  faith 
of  his  he  followed  out  the  words  of  the  Master  : 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil'  (Matt.  v.  17).  In  other  words,  Paul 
denied  that  in  becoming  a  Christian  or  a  Nazarene 
he  had  in  any  way  apostatized  from  the  faith  of 
his  fathers.  Christianity  to  him  was  but  the  ful- 
filment of  Judaism. 

Ver.  15.  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which 
they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there  shall  be 
a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  Just  and 
of  the  unjust.  That  is  to  say,  his  belief  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  gave  him  a  hope  founded 
on  God,  because  His  word  and  the  promises  con- 
tained in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  furnish  the 
only  grounds  for  such  a  hope.  The  hope  was,  as 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  would  surely  be  a 
resurrection.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  holding  this 
certain  expectation.  These,  he  said,  pointing  to 
meml>ers  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  court,  and  to 
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tbe  other  Jews  present— these  hold  it  with  me. 
Sach  an  appeal  tells  us  that  the  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the 
Sanhedrim  alluded  to  in  chap,  zxiii.  7  had  been 
speedily  arranged,  and  that  both  parties  ha<l 
agreed  together  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
famous  Gentile  missionary.  Paul  with  justice 
refers  to  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  as  the 
general  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  sceptical 
opinions  of  the  Sadducees  influencing  only  a  very 
few,  comparatively  speaking.  'The  Sadducees,' 
writes  Josephus,  '  were  able  to  persuade  none  but 
the  rich  ;  the  Pharisees  had  the  multitude  on  their 
side' (>4#f/}'^Mi//W).  Thus  he  explained  to  Felix 
his  faith  was  the  faith  of  the  people,  llie  faith  of 
his  fathers ;  and  the  dcvout  nr.;/c  of  the  resur- 
rection which  he  and  his  l<i  other  Nazarenes  put 
forward  so  prominently,  and  which  evidently  was 
a  deep  offence  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  great  Jewish  council  —  the 
devout  hope  of  the  resurrection  was,  after  all, 
entertained  in  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people.  '  I  last  thou^^  asks  Lange  here, 
*  this  hope  ?  If  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  imparted  it 
to  thee,  pause  not  until  thou  art  assured  of  thy 
blessed  resurrection  ;  pause  not,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  more  awful  than  to  die  without  tlie  hope 
of  the  resurrection.' 

Lan<^e  has  also  an  exhaustive  note  on  the 
devout  hope  of  the  resurrection  l)cing  the  ancient 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  race  :  *  The  hope  of  the 
resurrection  is  established  on  a  doctrine,  the  glory 
of  which  did  not  arise  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  golden  thread  of  eternal 
life  passes,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

*The  Creator  who  animated  the  dust  of  the 
ground  with  His  breath,  the  covenantal  (Jod  who 
made  an  everlasting  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  7)  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  livinjj.  That  hope  was  a  source 
of  comfort  to  Job  (Job  xix.  25-27) ;  Isaiah  (xxvi. 
19)  foretold  it ;  Daniel  (xii.  2)  bore  witness  to  it. 

*It  is,  however,  true  that  this  hope  first  acquired 
a  firm  foundation,  and  was  endowed  with  life  and 
productive  power  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.' 

Ver.  16.  And  herein  do  I  exerdfle  myself,  to 
have  ftlways  a  conacienoe  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  men.  '  Herein  ; '  that  is,  '  for 
this  reason,'  because  of  his  belief  in  the  future 
resurrection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and 
unjust,  not  as  a  mere  spectdative  doctrine,  but  as 
a  grave  and  awful  reality.  The  rule  of  his 
life  was  to  struggle  to  keep  himself  from  sin. 
Plumptre  strikingly  notices  here  '  that  these  words 
of  Paul  must  have  been  almost  as  bitter  to  Felix 
as  to  Ananias,  but  he  has  at  all  events  the  decency 
to  listen  in  silence.' 

Paul's  belief — this  is  al)ove  all  things  most 
noteworthy — was  anything  but  a  merely  specula- 
tive, it  was  a  real  and  livmg  faith.  He  lived,  or 
rather  trie<l  to  live,  as  though  he  believed,  and 
taught  others  to  do  the  same.  The  Greek  word 
rendered  *do  I  exercise  myself  («*^«^),  tells  us  of 
the  restless,  ceaseless  warfare  within  waged  by  this 
true  gallant  soldier  of  Christ  to  keep  his  con- 
science, not  only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  before 
the  unseen  majesty  of  God,  white  and  pure. 

Ver.  17.  Now  after  many  years  I  came  to 
bring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  offerings.     Ihe 


Greek    word    wXuUm9^    transkited  *many,'  ra6e 
sigm6es  •  seversU. '     Some  four  years  had  d^ 
since   the   apostle's    last   visit  to  the  Holy  Cry 
(chap,   xviii.   22).      The   'alms'  here  alhidei  i 
were   those   sums   of  money  Paul  and  lus  cob- 
panions   (notably    Titus   the   Gentile)  had  btc 
collecting  for  a  lon£^  time  past  with  vast  puH  is 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  ;k 
relief  of  the  impoverished  church  of  Jaasaka 
Here,  and   here  only  in   this  casual  wijr,  do  le 
fmd  a  mention  of  this  generous  work  of  wfaid  vt 
hear  so  much  in  the  epistles  of  Sl  Paul  wiitteiia 
this  period   of  his    life.      Paley  {H^ra  Aifiwl 
calls  attention  to  this  as  to  oneofthemoretfiiki^ 
of  those   'undesigned   coincidences'  which  exk 
between  the  *  Epistles  *  and  the  '  Acts,'  and  wtei 
furnish  us  with  an  independent  but  at  the  szae 
time  most  powerful  proof  of  the  ciedibilitj  of  tk 
New  Testament    writers.     The  *ofieziz^' («?«^ 
Pf^t)  which  he  also  came  to  bring  woe  fcf  the 
temple  and  its  services  :  they  included  the  sail 
sacnBces  customary  at  the  feast  of  Penteccst,  aid 
also  those  special  contributions  whkA  were  ^ 
of  the  Nazante's  vow  (chap.  xxi.  23-26).    PjkI  it 
here  replying  to   the  third  charge  alleged  bj  the 
advocate  Tertullus,    viz.    that   he    attempted  to 
profane  the  temple  ;  so  he  mentions  what  bn^ 
him    at    that    Pentecost     feast    to   JemsaleB-a 
strange  purpose  indeed   for  one  intending  to  <k) 
dishonour  to  the  holy  house  on  Mount  Son!    He 
came  to  show  his  love  to  his  people,  the  snflbiif 
Jewish   Christians    of   the     Holy    City,   brii^ 
them  alms  painfully   and   wearily  gathered  fasa 
many  a  poor  and  struggling  foreign  Gentile  cob- 
gre^tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  woiship  in  the 
anaent   temple   of  his    God,    while   he  hid  ha 
offerings  before  its   altars   at    the   season  of  the 
time-honoured  Pentecost  festival. 

Ver.  18.  Whereupon  certain  Jews  fhn  Am 
found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with 
multitude  nor  with  tnmnlt.  '  Whereapoo  * ' 
literally,  *  in  which,'  'in  the  midst  of  which  occa- 
pations  certain  Jews  from  Asia  found  me.'  The 
reading  of  the  greater  number  of  the  mcwc  tmrt- 
worthy  Mss.  here  is  U  mT,^  instead  of  the  recdwi 
text  It  M.  This  feminine  form  of  the  relative 
pronoun  agrees  with  »^^^w^,  offerimg$;uA 
thus  the  meanmg  of  Paul's  words  was  as 
follows:  'The^  busybody  strangers  from  Asia 
[Lphesus]  found  me  m  the  temple  certainly  bat, 
far  from  profaning  it,  positively  engaged  m  per- 
formmg  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  belocuRd 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  Nazante's  vow.* 

There  is  another  slight  variation  here  in  the 
readmg  of  the  more  trustworthy  authorities,  ra, 
these  older  MSS.  insert  after  ^t^U  {certain\  ^UaU 
or  but).  Now,  slight  as  this  variation  4ems,  it 
necessitates  a  different  rendering  of  the  whole 
clause,  which  must  run  thus  :  •  In  the  midst  oi 
which  occupations  they '  (that  is,  the  Jews)  *  found 
me  purified '  (as  a  Nazarite)  *  in  the  temple  neithei 
with  multitude  nor  with  tumult ;  but  certain  (rm< 
Ji)  Jews  from  Asia.'  Here  a  verb  is  wantii^  tc 
make  the  sense  perfect.  It  was  no  doubt/iti 
want  of  a  verb  to  complete  the  sentence  whid 
induced  many  mss.  (though  not  the  majority)  tc 
leave  out  Xi,  and  thus  make  'certain  Jews^  ib< 
subject  of  %Zfit  {found). 

The  explanation  of  the  omission  is  fournl  no 
doubt,  in  the  speaker's  earnestness,  Luke  having 
given  us  the  very  words  (and  no  more)  of  this 
remarkable   defence.     Some   verb  like  Mmmi^nwut 
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is  required,  suggests  Dr.  Hackett :  *  But  certain 
Jews  from  Asia  stirred  up  the  tumult,*  Ver.  19. 
*  Who  ought  now  co  be  here.* 

Ver.  19.  Who  ought  to  have  been  here  before 
thee,  and  object,  if  they  had  ought  agpainst  me. 
This  was  happily  urged  by  the  apostle,  as  it  was 
the  Roman  custom  not  to  judge  a  prisoner  on  any 
charge  unless  the  accusers  were  present.  Paul 
urges  that  his  accusers  really  were  not  the  San- 
hedrim nor  the  Tews  then  m  court,  but  certain 
foreign  pilgrims  from  Ephesus  (Asia).  These  we 
hear  nothing  of  now ;  they  had  doubtless  tarried 
l)ehind  in  Jerusalem,  or  had  already  set  out  on 
their  return  journey. 

Ver.  2a  Or  else  let  these  same  here  say  if 
they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me,  while 
I  stood  before  the  counclL  Paul  well  knew 
that  the  Sanhedrim  had  no  ^roof  at  all  that  he 
had  committed  any  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
him.  Theyfrj/  charge,  *  sedition,*  was  merely  on 
hearsay  evidence,  the  offspring  of  vague  reports 
from  a  distance.  The  second  charge,  that  he  was 
an  introducer  of  strange  gods,  the  teacher  of  an 
unlawful  religion,  he  had  clearly  disproved, 
having  shown  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
was  an  earnest  and  devout  Jew.  The  third  and 
gravest  of  the  three  charges  the  Sanhedrim  had 
only  cognisance  of  second  hand.  The  alleged  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple,  which  Paul  indignantly 
'denied,  was  borne  testimony  to  by  witnesses  none 
of  whom  were  present  in  Casarea,  No  ;  there  was 
only  one  true  explanation  of  the  wrath  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  great  Jewish  council.  With 
that  he  proceeds  to  deal. 

Ver.  21.  Except  it  be  for  this  one  voice,  that 
I  cried  standing  among  them.  Touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  caJled  in  question 
by  yon  this  day.  Paul  well  knew  that  many  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  majority  in  the  nation, 
would  sympathise  with  him  here.  These  words  of 
his,  he  was  aware,  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
violent  dissension  in  the  great  council ;  but  he 
knew,  with  reference  to  his  views  and  teaching  on 
this  all-important  doctrine,  the  heart  of  the  people 
of  Israel  was  on  his  side.  Wordsworth  well  sum- 
marizes this  masterly  defence  of  Paul : — *  They 
have  charged  me  with  profaning  the  temple.  But 
the  fact  is,  I  came  from  a  distance  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  in  the  temple ;  and  to  bnng  alms  of 
charity,  and  also  offerings  of  piety,  as  a  Nazarite ; 
and  they  themselves  found  me  in  the  temple, 
engaged  in  a  holy  service,  proving  my  respect  for 
the  temple  ;  and  thev  who  accuse  me  of  profaning 
it  were  guilty  of  promnation,  in  abetting  those  who 
seized  me  when  there  employed  in  a  religious  act, 
of  which  they  prevented  the  completion. 

Paul  is  remanded,  and  remains  imprisoned  at 
Casarea,  22,  23. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things, 
having  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that  way,  he 
deferred  them,  and  said.  When  Lysias  the  chief 
captain  shidl  come  down,  I  will  know  the  utter- 
most of  your  matter.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Felix  would  have  liberated  the  prisoner  after 
hearing  his  defence,  had  not  the  same  motives— 
fear  of  the  Jews — influenced  him  at  this  juncture 
which  induced  him  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
removed  from  his  office,  still  to  leave  Paul  bound. 
The  tyrannical,  venal  magistrate  had  too  good 
reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  placed  as  a  governor,  and  hoped  by 


such  weak  concessions  to  prevent  complaints  being 
lodged  against  him  at  Rome.  The  procurator, 
after  hearing  publicly  the'  accusation  and  the 
prisoner's  defence,  as  he  could  not  possibly  gratify 
the  powerful  Jewish  party  by  condemning  him, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  remanding  the 
prisoner  until  such  time  when  he  should  obtain 
further  details  respecting  the  case.  Felix  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  Nazarcne's  story.  During 
the  years  he  had  held  office  in  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
he  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  many  of  the  tenets  of 
the  rapidly  growing  brotherhood,  and  must,  too, 
have  seen  sufficient  of  their  lives  to  convince  himself 
that  the  peace  of  the  Empire  was  not  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  any  plots  they  would  devise.  At 
Cxsarea,  his  present  residence,  under  his  very  eyes, 
lived  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  Nazarene 
leaders — Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist.  Round 
this  eminent  and  devoted  man,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  doubtless  had  ^thered  a  large  and  influ- 
ential Christian  community,  which  included  such 
men  even  as  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius.  From 
his  Jewish  wife,  the  Princess  Drusilla,  and  her 
followers  and  friends,  the  procurator  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  frequently  of  the  Christian  or 
Nazarene  community  growing  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  'chosen  people.*  He  therefore  may  well  be 
said  to  possess  '  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
way  *  than  men  like  the  advocate  Tertullus  supposed. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  ix.  2,  xix.  9  and  23,  xxii.  4, 
occurs  the  famous  term  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
faith,  was  evidently  used  familiarly  as  a  synonym 
for  the  disciples  of  Christ  —  *  the  way. '  We 
have  discussed  the  expression,  and  suggestell  how 
it  probably  first  originated  in  the  words  of  the 
Master,  when  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  the  *  Way,* 
as  He  was  also  '  the  Truth  and  the  Life ;  *  while  in 
those  first  struggling  years  the  term  'Christian* 
was  obviously  refused  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  title 
'  Nazarene  *  was  scornfully  used  by  them  as  a  name 
of  reproach.  The  *way,*  that  *way,*  was  not 
unlikely  a  common  dcsi^ation  among  themselves 
and  the  Jews,  as  implying  on  the  one  hand  no 
doctrinal  assertions  respecting  Messiah,  or  on  the 
other  hand  as  conveying  no  reproach.  Of  Lysias 
the  chief  captain,  and  his  coming  down,  we  hear 
nothing  further.  It  was  evidently  a  courteous 
meaningless  expression  of  Felix,  and  nothing 
more.  He  had  heard  the  story  from  both  sides, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  so-called  Naza- 
rene sect,  and  required  no  further  information  of 
Paul's  innocence  of  the  charge  alleged ;  he  was 
evidently  fully  convinced,  but  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses to  detain  him  in  captivity. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  commanaed  a  centurion^to 
keep  Fam,  and  to  let  him  have  liberty,  snd  that 
he  should  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance  to 
minister  or  come  unto  him.  There  were  three 
descriptions  of  imprisonment  or  custody  among 
the  Romans — (i)  Imprisonment  in  the  common 
prison,  custodia  publica.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were 
arrested  there.  (2)  Military  arrest,  custodia 
militaris,  when  the  prisoner  was  bound  or  chained 
to  the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  form  of  captivity  to  which  the 
apostle  was  relegated  during  his  long  Roman  con- 
finement. (3)  Free  custody,  custodia  libera.  In 
this  last  the  arrested  was  usually  released  on  bail. 
In    some    cases    the    accused,   if  an    illustrious 
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pcrsin,  was  tninistcd  to  the  care  oT  a  maeiilnite. 
raul  remained  at  Caoarea  evidently  under  mililarjp 
ancst,  the  caodiliunt  of  which  were  deartj 
relBx(^d, — the  word  rendered  '  indulgence '  (<•■•(■) 
jiloinljr  indicates  this,^lhough  walched  by  ■ 
(oldicr,  and  possibly  chained  to  him.  Free  access 
to  him  was  also  accorded  to  his  friend*. 
ulleriof  motive,  which  we  shall  n 
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throw  in  his  lot  with  a  desjused  and  [<beci 


e  prcMnlly, 
iticKi  in  (he 


aJ  Cxtarra  with  Ihi  ProcuratBT  Felix  and  Aii 
v/ifi,  tht  Princess  DrusUla,  14-37. 
Ver.  24.  And  aftei  MrUiu  d^s,  vhen  Felix 
catne  with  hi*  wife  Dnuillk,  which  wH  »  Je«(H. 

The  Princess  Drusilli  occupied  no  unimportant 

CitioD  amone  the  women  of  the  middle  of  the 
t  century  of  the  Christian  era.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.,  who  ended  a 
l>rilliant  and  showy  life  in  that  miserable  way  at 
Casarca  deuictod  in  the  twelfth  chiptei  of  these 
'  Acts,'  aiKl  sister  to  licrod  Agrippn  ii.  and  the 
still  mo^e  notorious  I'rincess  Bermce.  Hei  name 
Drusilla — borne  also  by  a  sislei  of  Caligula,  the 
empcroi  with  whom  these  younger  '  Henxls '  were 
closely  intimate  —  is  a  diminutive  of  Urusus. 
Endowed,  like  hci  sister  llcmice,  whose  name 
was  a  name  of  shame  even  in  the  careless  and 
jjrtrfligale  Roman  society  of  that  age,  with  the  often 
dangerous  gift  of  extreme  bcaulj',  she  was  married 


King  was  married  again  to  the  I'ri 
eir  son  Acrippa  perished,  Josephus  relates,  in 
an  eruption  (H  Mount  Vesuvius.  Ur.  i'lumptre  has 
made  an  interesting  suggestion  to  account  for  the 
S|>ccial  interest  this  dissolute  princess  evidently  felt 
in  the  case  of  the  accused  Christian  prisoner  Paul. 
She  must  have  heard  of  the  death  of  James  and  of 
(he  imprisonment  of  Peter  in  her  girlhood  ;  and  she 
may  have  connected  her  father's  tragic  end  at  the 
games  of  Ca'sarca  with  the  pari  he  had  taken  in 
persecuting  the  very  sect  to  which  the  prisoner 
now  in  custody  in  her  husband's  palace  belonged. 
She  (vidcnlly  showed,  from  bemg  present  with 
Felix  at  one,  probably  at  more  of  the  examina- 
tions, that  she  was  desirous  of  hearing  more  of 
that  '  way  '  with  which  her  royal  house  had  been 
mysteriously  brought  mio  contact. 

Ver.  35.  And  M  he  reMoned  of  righlMnuiiMe, 
tempencce,  and  Judgment  to  oome,  Felix 
trembled.  The  subjects  upon  which  Paul  seems 
to  have  spoken  when  summoned  before  Felbi  and 
Drusillo,  on  first  thoughts  appear  to  us  somewhat 
strange.  No  doubt  they  were  very  dilfereot  to  the 
themes  the  governor  and  his  wife  expected  to  have 
heard  dwelt  upon  by  the  imprisoned  Naiarene 
leader,  he  hoping  probably,  as  a  politician,  to 
Icam  more  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sect  in  which  Paul  was  so  distinguished  a  leader, 
and  the  dominant  Jewish  schools  of  thought ;  and 
the  Jewish  princess  expecting  doubtless  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Christian  preacher  some. 
thing  of  the  teaching,  and  iKrhaps  new  details 
respecting  the  death,  of  the  Founder  ot  his  faith. 
One  in  the  position  of  Drusilla  hail,  too,  no 
doubt  heard  strange  rumours  of  the  visions  of 
Paul.  She  would  hear  from  liis  own  li|>s  what 
had  convinced  one  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  so 
famous  a  Pharisee— what  had  determined  a  man 
with  the  bright  onlooks  of  the  young   Saul   to 


sect. 

But  both  Felix  and  Drusilla  were  djapnac 
The  Christian  tcadier  apfaioitly  nexi  lad 
on  the  'evidences  of  his  Eaith,' nid  Dolkii^a 
own  life — nothing  in  connection  with  liii  p 
experience  of  shame  at  (he  hands  of  no,  o 
nupassing  glory  at  the  hands  of  God.  VTiii  1 
marvellous powernooc  seem  tohavebRiificae 
like  the  Inspired  Paul,  he  spolce  of 'lifc'n 
than  of  '  doctrine, '  with  evidently  spedil  irfai 
to  the  brilliant  but  mistalcen  lives  eftkt 
who.  surrounded  with  all  the  majesty  li 
imsign  of  the  great  Empire,  sat  in  rofil  9 
while  he  stood  a  frierrdless,  poM-dad  p^ 
before  them. 

It  is  doublfiil  if  many  besides  the  dbs 
attendants  were  present  at  this  beaiing  cebea 
ot  the  accused.  Most  likely  Paul  gave  Ii 
very  short  description  of  what  took  [Jiee. 
three  famous  words  rendered  'ri^Ufonn 
'  temperance,*  and  'jadgmcnt  to  conie,' 
without  doubt  Paul's  own  cipressioos.  Uie 
them  down  from  his  masters  lips.  Our  Ei 
translation  very  poorly  repiesenls  the  C 
original  '  ef  rigkuoiutiat'  {nfi  liu~«« 
'justice,'  a  word  embracing  those  varied  i 
which  every  upright  citizen  owes  to  anoiher, 
much  more  one  set  over  his  fellows  as  a  ji 
.'iuch  a  reminder,  couched  in  the  bumii^  ■« 
a  Paul,  must  indeed  have  struck  hooM  t< 
heart  of  the  unscrupulous  covetous  Roman  c 
who  only  looked  upon  his  high  office  as  1  s 
of  gain  to  himself.  '  Tem/vranee.'  if/it 
very  inadequately  EnglLthcd  by  '  lempen 
The  Greek  word  has  a  faj  brooder  signi6o 
it  denotes  especially  '  self-control,'  the  pa» 
conquering  o^.e's  own  passions  and  lusts, 
virtue  vHis  not  unknown  even  in  thesloiyofl 
Rome;  and  Felix' companion,  theJewesDn 
would  call  up  before  her  mind  manya&ircs 
set  by  noble  Hebrew  matrons  in  the  <dd  di 
Israel,  an  eii,-unplc  sie  had  never  tried  to  fo 
'  Judgment  te  came.'  No  doubt  this  them 
cspeciallv  brought  into  prominence  owiiw  I 
fact  of  the  'resurrection  of  ihe  dead,' both  < 
just  and  unjust,  forming  so  central  a  feati 
Paul's  teaching,  and  also  because  it  was  Ihe  si 
of  part  of  his  defence  when  he  was  tried  befo 
Sanhedrim,  and  before  Felix  {ver.  le  and 
xxiii.  6,  8).  We  can  picture  Paurs'omto 
these  momentous  occasions,  speaking  his  Hi 
words  before  two  such  perfect  represcntalii 
the  old  world  —  the  man,  the  heir  of  1 
tradition,  the  unjust  judge,  the  selfish  rale 
evil  example  to  all  that  luxurious  society  in  ' 
he  reigned  as  chief,  living  for  the  day,  n 
careless  of  the  future — Ihorouehly  and  ear 
■  the  Pa^  teacher?  chet 


'Let  u 
Thew 


and  drink,  for   1 


Peerless  a 
-morrow   we 


of  Ihe  Jewess  1 

last  age  of  Jerusalem,  when  Ihe  people  loved 
a  strange  passionate  fervour  the  doctrine  and 
of  Moses  and  his  interpreters,  but  allowed  iv 
doctrine  nor  ritual  to  touch  or  affect  the  innc 
The  characters  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas,  a 
the  sisters  Drusilla  and  Bemice,  were  the  n: 
outcome  of  the  teaching  of  Ihe  Kabbinic  sc 
so  stendy  condemned  by  Ihe  l.ord  Jesus. 

We  can  well  imagine  from  what  armoury 
had  drawn  Ihosc  weapons  which  pierc«] 
triple-guarded   braast  of  the  selfish  and   c« 


J 
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^  Roman  voluptuary,  and  left  him  quivering  with  a 
nameless  terror.  No  doubt  among  those  precious 
^  nirchments  we  read  of  in  his  last  sad  words  to 
^*  Timothy  not  many  years  later  (2  Tim.  iv.  13), 
I  were  records  written  by  the  older  a}x>stles,  men 
I  who  had  been  with  the  Lord  during  the  days  of 
His  earthly  teaching  —  memories  of  the  Divine 
i  words  uttered  in  those  solemn  hours  of  com- 
t  munion,  and  many  of  which  we  now  possess, 
most  precious  gems,  set  in  the  gold  of  the  gospel 
setting.  No  doubt,  too,  in  his  frequent  inter- 
course in  past  years  with  Barnabas,  with  men  like 
Philip,  in  his  rarer  meetings  with  the  holy  Twelve, 
had  Paul  heard,  not  once  nor  twice,  the  treasured 
words  of  Jesus,  the  Master's  solemn  teaching  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  righteousness,  the  glorious 
beauty  of  chastity  and  self-conquest.  His  many- 
coloured  pictures  of  the  awful  judgment  morning. 
And  when,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  repeats! 
to  the  Roman  governor  these  words  of  the  Risen 
One,  whom  he  (Paul)  had  beheld,  not  as  the 
others  had  seen  Him  in  His  poor  earth  dress,  but 
once  more  clothed  with  His  glory  robes,  and  girt 
with  the  light  of  heaven,  Felix,  trained  in  a  school 
which  taught  its  scholars  to  believe  in  nothing, 
to  hope  for  nothing,  to  dread  nothing — Felix  the 
Epicurean,  the  atheist,  the  selfish  scoffer  at  truth 
and  honour,  at  innocence  and  purity,  as  he  listened 
to  the  Nazarene*s  definition  of  justice  and  self- 
conquest,  as  he  gazed  on  his  picture  of  the  future 
judgment  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  with  Drusilla 
the  Herodian  princess  by  his  side — Felix,  we 
read,  trembled. 

And  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time; 
when  I  have  a  oonvenient  Beaaon  I  will  call  for 
thee.  But  the  alarm  caused  by  Paul's  burning 
words  of  truth  had  no  permanent  effect,  at  least  not 
then  ;  the  only  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  was, 
that  he  sent  away  Paul.  *He  does  not  resent,* 
welt  writes  a  recent  commentator,  '  his  plainness  of 
speech  ;  he  shows  a  certain  measure  of  respect  for 
him  ;  but  he  postpones  acting />'// a  more  convntifnt 
season,  and  so  becomes  a  type  of  the  millions  whose 
spiritual  life  is  ruined  by  a  like  procrastination. 
Nothing  that  we  know  o/^him  gives  us  any  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  eonvenient  season  ever  came.' 
Singularly  enough,  after  two  years,  Felix,  accused 
by  the  Jewish  people,  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
give  an  account  of^  his  Tudaean  stewardship  to  the 
emperor.  Thus,  by  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  once  more  in  the  same  city  with  Paul.  Did 
he  then  avail  himself  of  that '  convenient  season '  ? 
The  recordii^  angel  alone  knows. 

Ver.  26.  He  hoped  also  that  money  should 
have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might 
loose  him:  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the 
oftener,  and  communed  with  him.  The  greed  and 
rapacity  of  so  many  of  these  great  lieutenants  of  the 
Cxsar  in  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire,  is  well 
exemplified  in  this  episode  in  the  government  of 
the  Procurator  Felix.  These  men  looked  upon  the 
great  trusts  committed  to  their  charge  as  simply 
mines  of  wealth  for  them  to  work  as  best  they 
could  for  their  own  advantage.  Anjrthing  could 
1)e  purchased  at  their  hands,  even  immunity  from 
the  penalties  of  crime.  What  a  picture  of  pro- 
vincial government  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Caesars !  The  sacred  historian  by  no  means  painted 
for  us  here  the  darkest  picture  we  possess  of  these 
venal  governors  ;  for  instance,  Josephus  tells  us  of 
one  Albinus,  a  successor  of  Felix  in  Judaea,  who, 
on  his  departure  from  the  province,  freed  all  those 


prisoners  who  gave  him  money  ;  by  which  means, 
as  the  historian  quaintly  remarks,  the  prisons 
were  certainly  emptied,  but  the  country  was  filled 
with  robbers  (see  also  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
who  give  us  similar  accounts  of  these  corrupt  and 
selfish  rulers).  So  common  an  offence  did  this 
receiving  bribes  from  a  prisoner  or  his  friends 
appear  to  be  among  the  higher  officials  of  the 
Empire,  that  a  special  law  was  framed,  expressly 
forbidding  a  judge  to  receive  pay  in  any  form 
for  the  arrest,  acquittal,  or  condenmation  of  any 
individual  (*  Lex  Julia  de  repetundis').  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  the  apostle,  the 
Roman  governor  had  heard  with  interest  that  the 
special  object  of  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem  on 
this  occasion  was  the  distribution  among  the  Jewish 
poor  of  sums  of  money  collected  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  This  led  the  rapacious  procurator  to 
suspect  that  the  prisoner,  if  not  a  wealthy  man  him- 
self, had  the  command  over  considerable  amounts. 
He  was  also  well  aware  of  the  devoted  love  which 
existed  between  the  members  of  this  strange  new 
sect,  and  had  heard  that  Paul  was  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  leaders;   these  circumstances 

fave  him  eood  ground  for  hoping  a  substantial 
ribe  would  in  the  end  be  offered  for  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  accused. 

In  af^er  times  this  offering  money  by  way  of  a 
bribe  to  the  Roman  officials,  to  procure  liberty  to 
live  as  a  Christian,  or  in  the  event  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  to  secure  an  acquittal,  was  no  un- 
common occurrence.  Some  century  and  a  half  later, 
Tertullian  in  North  Africa,  when  deploring  this 
custom,  reminds  his  readers  how  Paul  behaved  when 
in  danger  and  in  prison,  when  a  gift  of  money  to  his 
unrighteous  judge  would  have  saved  him  {De  Fuga 
in  PersecuHone ;  see  also  Cyprian  of  Carthage's 
remarks  in  his  Epistle  (third  century)  denouncing 
the  *  Libellatici,'  those  who  purchased  permission 
to  be  Christians). 

Ver.  27.  But  after  two  years.  It  was  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  A.D.  60  that  Felix  was  re- 
called to  Rome.  Two  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  from  time  to  time  in  company  with  St. 
Paul ;  but  the  words  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  we 
know,  made  no  impression  on  that  cold,  hard 
heart  Did  they,  in  the  providence  of  God,  meet 
again  in  Rome?  On  the  'two  years,'  Words- 
worth strikingly  comments  :  *  Even  Felix  had 
two  fUll  years of*^ God's  long-suffering  ;  **  Lord,  let 
it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it, 
and  dung  it :  And  if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  and  if 
not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  "  '  (Luke 
xiii.  8,  9). 

Porcius  Festns  came  into  Felix*  room.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  pro- 
curator, whose  memory  has  been  preserved  owine 
to  his  meeting  with  Paul,  whom  he  found 
languishing  a  prisoner  in  Caesarea.  Neither 
Tacitus  nor  Suetonius  mention  him  in  their 
histories.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  he 
governed  his  stormy  province  with  a  wise,  firm 
rule,  putting  down  tne  Sicarii  (assassins),  and 
other  predatory  companies,  who  were  then  harass- 
ing Judaea.  The  Jewish  historian  finds  no  fault 
with  this  Festus  :  he  seems  to  have  been  both 
just  and  upright  .  His  rule  was  unfortunately 
prematurely  cut  short  by  death,  before  he  had 
completed  his  second  year  of  office.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Albinus,  another  corrupt  and  evil 
governor  (a.d.  62). 

And   Felix,  willing   to   show   the  Jews   a 
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pleMore,  left  Paul  bonnd.  Felix  was  recalled 
owing  to  grave  complaints  made  against  him  at 
headquarters.  He  was  only  acquitt^  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Rome,  l^eaving  his  province,  then,  under 
a  cloud,  he  was  base  enough  to  endeavour  to 
conciliate  his  enemies  among  the  Jews,  by  leaving 
behind  him  in  their  power  an  innocent  man  whom 
he  knew  they  hated.  The  conduct  of  Felix  in  this 
matter  was  loUowed  by  Albinus,  who,  two  years 
later,  filled  Felix'  office.  When  he  heard  that 
Gcssius  Florus  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  he  liberated  most 
of  the  state  prisoners  at  Jerusalem  (Jotephus, 
Antimtitus). 

It  nas  been  asked.  How  was  it  allowed  by  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  Most  High,  that, 
in  the  busy,  successful  life  of  the  apostle,  two 
years  at  this  most  eventful  period  of  the  early 
Church's  history  should  have  been  thus  spent  by 
St.  Paul  in  seclusion  at  Caesarca?  At  Rome, 
during  the  long  captivity,  there  was  the  great  and 
growing  church  to  influence  and  to  assist  in 
organising  ;  but  what  was  there  to  do  at  Csesarea, 
a  comparatively  unimportant  military  station, 
where  surely  the  presence  of  an  apostolical  man 
like  Philip  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  work 
there?  It  is  at  first  thought  strange,  too,  that 
none  of  the  *  Pauline  Kpistles  *  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  the  long  Caesarean  captivity. 


Now,  on  several  occasioiis  in  his  vi^io^ 
makes  mendoo  of  '  My  Gospel*  Seven! 
most  veneimted  of  the  Others  (Ireozai,  0 
Jerome)  tell  as  Paul  was  accustomed  lo  n 
the  Gospel  of  Jjuke  as  a  work  written  bj  ha 
it  not  more  than  probable,  that  thispoese 
life's  restless  labours  was  used  by  him  to 
— possibly  to  set  in  order,  and  to  add 
'  memories  *  which  he  had  already  GoQedd 
'  Life  of  Li  ves»  * — *  memories'  which  he  hal : 
frequently  used  in  his  preaching  and  te 
Where  could  a  more  fiivoorable  spot  beibv 
Caesarea? — than  that  quiet  prisoo  there,  tow] 
are  aware  his  Iriends  had  ready  access? 
we  know,  lived  mt  Csesarea  ;  it  was,  besid< 
the  Holy  City,  in  the  vicmity  tooof  tbou 
made  for  ever  sacred  by  the  preMnoe  and 
the  Master.  May  we  not  in  ^1  lewrence  s 
that  thrre^  —  in  that  prison-room  of  the 
of  Herod  and  Felix,  with  an  impasife 
Ic^onary  (perhaps  chained  to  him)  « 
him,  and  listening  puzzled  and  woodena 
Virgin  Mother  herself,  under  the  goaiti 
of  the  beloved  apostle,  came  and  vst 
famous  servant  of  her  IMvine  Son,  and  did 
him,  for  his  Gospel,  that  waodroas  stoc] 
picturesque  Aramaic-coloured  Greek  so  i 
to  the  other  chapters,  which  forms  the  ix 
tion  (chap.  i.  5-io  and  iL)  to  what  we  < 
'Gospel  according  to  St.  L^ike'? 


i 
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Chapter  XXV. 

PauVs  Defence  before  tlu  Governor  Festus — He  appeals  to  t/u  Ccesar 
Rome — King  Agrippa  and  Bernice  wish  io  /tear  hitn, 

1  ^yOW  when  Festus  was  come  into  the  "province,   *  after -cl 
1  ^      three  days  he  *^  ascended  *  from  ^  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.    {7- 

2  Then  'the  high  priest"  and  ^the  chief  of  the  Jews  ^informed  *^  ^*^ 

3  him  against  Paul,  and  besought  him,  And  desired  favour  against    »• 
him,  that  he  would  send  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  *  laying  wait  in    ^^ 

4  the  way  to  kill  him.     But  Festus  answered,  that  Paul  should  y^ 
be  kept  at  *^  Caesarea,"  and  that  he  himself  would  depart  shortly    Ji 

5  thither.     Let  them  therefore,  said  he,  which  among  you    are    Jf: 
'able,  go  down  with  me^  and  accuse  this  man,  if  there  be  any  *^ 

6  wickedness  in  him.     And  when  he  had  tarried  among  them  ,-^i 
more  than  ten  days,*  he  *  went  down  unto  ^  Caesarea  ;  and   the    ^' ' 
next  day  sitting  in  '  the  judgment  seat,  commanded  Paul  to  be 

7  brought.     And  when  he  was  come,  the  Jews  which  * 
down  from  Jerusalem  stood  round  about,  and  laid  many  and  'sS^ 
grievous   complaints   against    Paul,*   **  which    they  could    not  -rsS^I 


I  Co 
Rer. 

came    (Ok.- 


'  better^  *  went  up.'  •  The  older  authorities  read here^  'the  chief  priests.^ 

*  better  rendered, '  that  Paul  was  kept  at  Caesarea.' 

*  7'he  older  authorities  read  here,  *  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  days.* 

*  The  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul  ;*  render,  *  bringing 
him  many,*  etc. 


5,  >> 


against 


I' 
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8  *  prove  :    While  he  •  ^^  answered  for  himself,  ^  Neither  against  *p-  Jj.  a^ 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  ''^^Y*  '^ 

oCO  Cfl«  JU3C* 

9  Caesar,  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all.     But  Festus,  ^willing    33^  ^^ 

to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,'  answered  Paul,  and  said,  ''Wilt  thou    **»^- '?:.  ^« 

•^  *  '  '  '  en.  xxvuu  17. 

^go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  before  ^ct/^jV*,^ 

10  me.^     Then  said  Paul,  I  stand  at  Caesar's   'judgment  seat,  ''^cr. «>. 
where  I  ought  to  be  judged:  to  the  Jews  have  I  done  no 

1 1  wrong,  as  thou  '  very  well  knowest.     '  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  *  ^ » i'«»-  •• 
or  have  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  '  ^**  ^«'-  's 
die :  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  accuse 

me,  no  man  may  *  deliver  me  unto  them.     ''I  appeal  unto  "^^^J^;^ 

12  Caesar.     Then  Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,    STGi^sLe 
answered.  Hast  thou  "^ appealed  unto  Caesar?®  unto  Caesar  shalt  vytn}\iiT:ix 
thou  eo.  "5 '  ch.  xxYi. 

1 3  And  after  certain  days  king  Agrippa  and  Bernice  came  unto 

14  ^Caesarea  to  salute  Festus.     And  when  they  had  been  there 

many  days,  Festus  '^  declared  Paul's  cause  unto  the  king,  say-  "'[^•q{^'"* 
'5  >ngt  'There  is  a  certain  man  left  in  bonds'  by  Felix :  •'About  "^vw^lii''^* 
whom,  when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  ^  informed  me,  desiring  to  have  judgment  against 

16  him.     ^To  whom   I  answered.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  to  *  deliver  any  man  to  die,*"  before  that  *  he  which  is  «ch  xxiiL^o, 

'  XXIV.  10. 

accused  have  the  accusers  ''face  to  face,  and  have  licence  *to  ^SeeaCor. 

'  X.   I. 

answer  for  himself  concerning   the   crime   laid   against  him. 

1 7  Therefore,  when  they  were  come  hither,  without  any  delay,  ^  on 
the  morrow  I  sat  on  '  the  judgment  seat,  and  commanded  the 

1 8  man  to  be  brought  forth.    Against  whom  when  the  accusers 
stood  uPf  they  brought  none  *  accusation  of  such  things  as  I  *  ver.  27 

.  xxvii. 
37 ;  Mk.  XV. 


19  supposed  :  ^  But  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own    W  xxvn 


''superstition,"  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul    ?6-\      .. 

*  ^  c  So  ch.  xviii. 

20  affirmed  to  be  alive.     And  because  I  doubted  of  such  manner  ^L^* '?*"•  ?.«• 

a  So  ch.  xvu. 

<?/"  questions,"  I  asked  him  *  whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem,  ^^^ 

21  and  there  be  judged  of  these  matters.     But  when  Paul  had 
*'  appealed  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  com- 

22  manded  him  to  be  kept  till  I  might  send  him  to  Caesar.     Then 
^Agrippa  said  unto  Festus,  I  would  also  hear  the  man  myself  /s««ch.ix. 
To-morrow,  said  he,  thou  shalt  hear  him. 

23  And  on  the  morrow,  when  ^Agrippa  was  come,  and  Bernice,  j^vct.  13. 

^  The  older  authorities  insert  *  Paul '  before  *  answered.* 
'  better  rendered^  *  wishing  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Jews.' 

*  more  accurately  rendered^  *  Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Cxsar  ;  to  Caesar,*  etc, 

*  literally^  *  a  prisoner.* 

*®  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  to  die  *  (literally^  *  unto  destruc- 
tion'); render  then,  ^  li  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  give  up  any 
man.* 

"  better  rendered^  *  of  their  own  religion.' 

*'  The  reading  of  the  older  authorities  is  slightly  different;  render  thus,  *  And 
as  I  was  perplexed  how  to  investigate  these  matters  in  dispute.* 
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with  great  pomp,  and  were  entered  into  the  place  of  hearing, 
wiih  the  *  chief  captains,  and  principal   men   of  the  city,  at*^"-' 

24  Festus'  commandment  Paul  was  brought  forth.     And  Festus 
said,  King  Agrippa,  and  all  men  which  are  here  present  with 

us,  ye  see  this  man,  about  whom  '  all  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  ■*»< 
have  *  dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jenisalem,  and  also  here,  crying  *%••■ 

25  that  '  he  ought  not  to  live  any  longer.  But  when  I  found  that  '*•*■ 
"he  had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death,   "and  that  he^s**' 

'  himself  hath  'appealed'*  to  Augustus,  I   have  determined  to  ** 

26  send  him.     Of  whom  I  have  no  certain  thing  to  write  unto  my  •'" ' 
lord.      Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  forth   before  you,  and 
specially  before  thee,  O  king  Agrippa,  that,  after  examination 

27  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.     For  it  seemeth  to  me 

!'  unreasonable  to  send  "  a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  the 

"  crimes  laid  against  him. 
'»  hetler, '  and  as  he  himself  appealed,'  etc. 
It .       '  "  better, '  in  sending  a  prisoner.' 

Ff>lu,  ,ue<^s  FtlU  «  Procurator afJ«J.,ia-Tlu  "^l^^^^^^^  to  Featw  wu  evidortlj 
>iij  in  voin  try  IB  i«duie  kirn  le  bring  Ta^  »s  9nen  wftich  the  nation  Ecneralljf  wis  inh. 
■;  ~  r  .i  .  ,.,-''.  it  u  CJear  that,  owinir  tn  ih»  in>.-h<»iivM 


W  ytmsa/em — 


It  is  clear  that,  owing  to  Ihc  machinatku 


.Mo  a«™/^  /««  hh  Tribunal  to  thu  b/  Ike  jl^Pl^,  ^"f  "■  ,"•  "  ^P  t^?^  ^"^  ^ 

CasaraiRotne    1-12  the  preat  OendJe  aposlle  tiad  spnu«  up,  of 

'  "lis    infoimalion  '  and  '  pelition '  to  tbe  ki 

v~.   ■    Now  when  Featas  vu  oome  Into  the  curator  was  the  result. 


proTlnoe.    The  Greek  word  tianslnted  'province'  Ver.  3.  A ~_.„.„        ^,_ 

is  an  unusual  one  in  the  case  of  a  division  of  one  he  woold  aend   Cor  him   onto  TiiiimImi 

of  the  gtcaler  provincial  governments:  l*««/«.  vers.  15,  16,  Festus  relates  the  partknluii 

The  term  we  find  here  was  perhaps  used  in  conse-  request  of  the  Jews  to  Kittg  Agnpu.    Fn 

ijuence  of  the  importance  of  Juda^  at  that  time,  detailed  account,  it  seems  Ihat^volbrmal n 

allhouEh  it  was  only  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  were  made  to  him   by  the  priests  and  inft 

imperial  province  of  Svria.    The  propraetor  or  men  at  Jerusalem  —  the  first  was  that  he 

proconsul   ruled  over  the  greater   province,  Ihe  pronounce  a  condetnnatory  judgment  agiii 

procurator  over  the  smaller  division.  prisoner  Paul,  who  some  two  yean  bdorehii 

Ver.  2.  Then  the  high  priett  and  the  chief  of  accused  of  sedition  and  other  charms  before 

the  Jews  informed  him  ag&iiut  PstJ.     Directly  and  then,  when  this  reijucst  was  tehned,  > 

after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his  new  govemmenl,  ground  that  such  a  condemnation  would  beet 

the  procurator  went  up  to  the  real  capital  of  the  to  Roman  procedure,  they  asked  that  the  p 

province,  Jerusalem,  to  become  in  some  way  ac-  Paul  might  be  formally  tried   before  their  n 

quainled  with  the  national  chiefs  of  that  strange  tribunal,  as  the  crimes  alleged  ai:aiiBl  bu 

nation  over  whom  he  was  placed.     The  majority  mainly  to  do  with  their  sacted  customs  and 

of  the  older  MSS.,  instead  of  'high  priest'  read  Ikying  wait  In  the  -wmj  to  Hq  Mm    t) 

here  'chief  priests,'  including  Ihe  'chiefs  of  the  thcreal  point  of  their  request,    Pailine  lope 

priestly  courses,'  and  not  improbably  those  nho  the    Roman    governor    to   condemn   Paul 

had  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  filled  the  office  determined,  if  they  could  induce  him  to  se 

themselves  of  high  priesL     If  the  reading  '  high  prisoner  np  from  Oesaica  to  Jerusalem,  to 

Eriest '  be  correct,  the  name  of  this  high  official  ambuscade  and  to  assaminate  the  hated  Ni 

Cie  referred  to  would  be  Ismael  the  son  of  Plato,  teacher.      Such  a  shocking  design  could  opi 

who  had   very  recently  been  apjiointcd  to  that  been  detiberatelyplannedby  men  of  no«itii 

dignity  by  Herod  Agrippa  II,,  in  succession  to  political  weight  m  such   a    lawless   a™  ■ 

that  Ananias  of  whom  we  read  when  Paul  was  which    immediately  preceded    tbe    &ial 

arrested  and  brought  before  Ihe  Sanhedrim,  on  rebellion  against  Rome,   which   tetminatec 

Ihc  occasion  when  he  aildressed  him  as  'Thou  the  fail  of  thedty,  and  tbebreak.apof  tbe  r 

whited  wall '  (Acts  xxiiL  3).     '  The  chief  of  the  No  doubt,  when  tbe  request  it-as  niged   tbi 

Jews 'is  a  general  expression  signifying  the  most  of  Sicarii  (assassins)  was  already  hired'   u 

eminenlandinflucntiatmenin  the  nation.  Several  of  very  place  where  tbe  murder  was  to  be  c^irri 

these  wouldnaturally  haveaseat  in  the  Sanhedrim;  liied  upon.    Josephus,  their  own  hisloriat 

but  this  '  information  against  Paul,'  and  request  us  how  at  this  time  the  chief  priests  and  th< 

that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  Jewish  tribunal,  evi-  ing  men  in  the  nation  were  men  who    for  ihi 

denlly  pioceedtd  from  a  broader  area  among  the  part,  were  infamous  for  Iheir  wickedness, 

people  than  would  be  covered  were  the  reference  Ver.  4.  Bnt  Fettiu  Mmrmd,  UiMFwiIa 

coDbned  to  the  supreme  council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  be  kept  tX  Onnn*,  and  thtt  h»  lituMdif  \ 
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^  depart  shortly  thither.     The  original  Greek  here 

.,  somewhat  changes  the  character  of  the  governor's 

'^  reply  to  the  Jewish  national  party.   In  the  English 

I L  the  words  are  somewhat  curt  and  abrupt.     In  the 

Greek,  they  are  perfectly  courteous,  and  even  con- 

tl  cilialory.     'But  Festus  answered  that  Paul  was 

,'    kept '  (not  *  should  be  kept  *),  that  is  to  say,  as  he 

'^   was  in  prison  then,  and  tnat  as  he,  Festus,  was  on 

pL    the  point  of  going  down  to  Caesarea  himself,  it 

was  not  worth  whue  to  bring  the  prisoner  up  to 

li    Jerusalem  now. 

I,        Ver.  5.  Let  them  therefore,  said  he,  which 
^    among  yoa  are  able,  go  down  with  me.     Bengel 
i|    suggests  that  the  expression,  'which  among  you 
are  able,'  signifies  'those  among  you  which  are 
U    able  to  perform  the  journey.*    It  is  better,  how- 
ever,  to  understand  the  meaning  to  be  'those 
,'     among  you  which  are  invested  with  official  autho- 
I     rity.*    This  best  reproduces  the  force  of  the  Greek 
words  «i  Bt/»ar«/.     Festus,  in  his  natural  desire  to 
!      gratify  the  influential  persons  of  the  nation  over 
whom  he  was  placed,  never  forgot  that  the  accused 
was  a  Roman  citizen. 

And  accuBe  this  man,  if  there  be  any  wicked- 
ness in  him.  The  older  Mss.  read  only,  '  if  there 
be  anything  in  him;'  in  other  words,  if  there  be 
any  real  grounds  upon  which  he,  as  a  Roman, 
ought  to  be  again  formally  tried.    ^ 

Ver.  7.  iSid  when  he  was  come,  the  Jews 
which  came  down  firom  Jerusalem  stood  round 
about,  and  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints 
against  Paul,  which  they  could  not  prove.  As 
Festus  had  signified  (see  ver.  4),  he  speedily  went 
down  again  to  Caesarea ;  and  without  any  loss  of 
time,  on  the  day  following  his  return,  he 
summoned  Paul  before  him.  His  enemies  in  the 
meantime  had  also  arrived,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gathered  round  the  prisoner  in  the  judgment-hall  in 
a  menacing  manner,  probably  hopmg  to  intimidate 
him.  Without  doubt  the  many  grievous  com- 
plaints alleged  included  the  'profanation  of  the 
temple,*  but  other  points  seem  to  have  been  urged 
which  they  were  unable  to  prove.  Treason  against 
the  state,  of  course,  was  tne  basis  of  these  new 
charges.  The  Thessalonian  outbreak  and  the  old 
charge  that  the  apostle  had  been  teaching  that 
allegiance  was  due  to  another  king  than  Csesar 
(Acts  xvii.  6-8),  were  raked  up,  perhaps  this  time 
with  witnesses ;  but  all  these  thu^  were  untrue 
and  unreal,*  and  the  Roman  saw  through  the 
attempt,  and  listened  and  evidently  believed 
Paul's  denial  of  any  treasonable  designs  against 
the  emperor.  But  in  spite  of  his  conviction  of  the 
prisoner's  innocence  of  what  he  naturally  deemed 
the  graver  charge,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  another  the  accused  had  transgressed  some 
of  the  regulations  and  laws  of  his  own  strange 
people,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  would 
agree  (he  never  forgot  the  prisoner  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome)  to  be  handed  over  to  the  national 
Jewish  courts. 

Ver.  8.  While  he  answered  for  himself.  No 
doubt  repeating  in  the  main  the  arguments  briefly 
re[X)rted  in  the  first  trial  before  the  Procurator 
Felix  (chap.  xxiv.  ia-21),  adding,  probably,  an 
indignant  denial,  and  one  that  convinced  his  judge 
respecting  the  alleged  treason  against  the  emperor 
and  the  state. 

Some  years  later,  perhaps  five  or  six,  it  was 
upon  this  accusation  ot  treason  that  Paul's  enemies 
no  doubt  finally  compassed  their  purpose.  They 
contrived,  it  has  been  surmised,  in  some  way  to 


weave  round  the  apostle  a  network  of  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  disastrous 
fire  of  Rome — the  fire  falsely  ascribed  to  the  per- 
secuted Christians  of  the  imperial  city.  He  was 
re-arrested,  we  know,  in  that  short  period  of  activity 
and  missionary  labour  which  succeeded  his  libera- 
tion from  the  Roman  imprisonment,  ds  far  as  we 
can  gather,  on  no  mere  Jewish  accusation  of 
transgression  against  the  Mosaic  law  and  the 
traditional  ordinances  of  his  race.  Graver  charges, 
no  doubt,  were  alleged.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
matter,  in  thosq  days  which  followed  the  persecu- 
tion after  the  great  fire,  to  bring  about  the  con- 
demnation of  one  of  the  hated  Nazarenes, 
especially  of  one  so  distinguished  as  the  great 
Paul,  the  loved  and  hated.  The  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  we  learn  from  his  own  words  to 
Timothy  (Second  Epistle),  was  close  and  rigorous 
in  character.  The  brave,  generous  teacher  wrote 
hopeless  of  life,  though  full  of  joy  and  hope  as  to 
his  future,  but  not  here,  not  with  his  dlsdples  and 
his  friends.  After  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
over  the  apostle's  life  and  work  there  falls  a  great 
hush,  which  tells  too  surely  its  own  story.  We 
hardly  need  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Church 
to  tell  us  what  the  end  was. 

Ver.  9.  But  Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a 
pleasure,  answered  Paul,  and  said.  Wilt  thou 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  those 
things  before  me  ?  This  was  a  veiy  natural  pro- 
posal of  the  Roman  governor.  He  felt  clearly 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the 
charge  of  treason  or  sedition,  which  was  really  all 
he,  as  an  official  of  the  Empire,  had  to  take  cognis- 
ance of;  but  he  wished  to  be  popular  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  province,  so  he  publicly  asked 
the  pnsoner  if  he  did  not  think  it  better  for  him 
to  have  those  charges,  which  exclusively  related 
to  Jewish  customs  and  laws,  investigated  before 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  like  the  Sanhedrim,  he, 
the  procurator,  promising  to  be  present  and  to 
hear  the  accusation  and  the  defence.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Festus  anticipated  what  the  reply  of 
Paul  to  his  proposition  would  be,  but  he  wished 
that  the  odium  of  declining  to  submit  to  the  San- 
hedrim jurisdiction  should  be  thrown  on  Paul, 
who,  as  Festus  knew  well,  could  plead  if  he 
chose  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  Jewish  notables 
would  be  able  to  see  that  no  obstacles  were 
thrown  by  him  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  out 
their  customs  and  rights. 

Ver.  10.  Then  sidd  Paul,  I  stand  at  Ciesar*s 
judgment  seat.  And  the  prisoner*s  reply  was 
decisive.  Paul  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
justice  for  him  if  he  pleaded  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that,  if  he  yielded,  he 
would  never  stand  before  that  august  council  at 
all ;  for,  remembering  the  murderous  plot  he  had 
escaped  two  years  before,  he  feared  the  Jews,  who 
hated  him  with  so  fierce  a  hate,  would  never  suffer 
him  to  reach  Jerusalem  in  safety.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  even  received  warnings  of 
the  lying  in  wait  mentioned  in  ver.  3.  The  pro- 
curator was  the  representative  of  the  Csesar  at 
Rome,  and  the  eagle  of  Rome  was  engraved  on 
the  judge's  tribunal,  who  pronounced  sentence  in 
the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor.  Syria,  of 
which  great  government  Judaea  was  a  subdivision, 
was  an  imperial  province,  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  emperor.  There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces 
in  the  Empire — some  under  the  nominal  rule  of 
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tlic  consuls  :  these  were  termed  senatorial ;  some 
under  the  direct  military  supervision  of  the  Caesar: 
these  were  termed  imperial.  Syria,  and  therefore 
|uda.>a,  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  Tacitus,  in 
his  Annals,  tells  us  how  Nero,  who  was  then  on 
the  throne,  had  published  an  edict  which  directed 
that  Italy  and  the  public  (senatorial)  provinces 
should  address  themselves  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
consuls,  and  have  access  to  the  senate,  but  that 
he  himself  would  provide  for  the  provinces  and 
the  armies  committed  to  the  emperor. 

To  the  Jews  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thou 
▼ery  well  knowest.  Literally,  '  as  thou  knowest 
loo  well,* or  *as  thou  knowest  better*  (the  Greek 
word  in  the  original  is  a  comparative)  '  than  thou 
allr>west.'  The  apostle's  meaning  was:  *My 
offence,  if  I  have  committed  an  offence,  is  against 
the  Majesty  of  the  Cscsar.  Let  him  judge  me,  and 
nuiiish  me  if  1  am  really  guilty.  As  regards  the 
Jews,  you  know  too  well  1  am  perfectly  mnocent. 
Why  should  I  waive  then  my  rights  as  a  Roman, 
and  submit  myself  to  their  tribunal,  which  only 
takes  cognisance  of  crimes  which  I  never  dreamt 
of  committing  ?  * 

Ver.  II.  I  appeal  onto  Cesar.  This  power  of 
ap|K»aling  to  Rome  was  a  valuable  privilege  of  all 
Roman  citizens,  and  a  great  safeguard  against 
tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  provincial 
magistrates.  The  'apjHfal  to  Cwsar*  (prcvocaiio) 
existed  under  the  fonn  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
in  Rome  in  early  times  ;  the  Decemvirs  suspended 
the  right,  but  it  was  restored  again  after  their 
deposition. 

The  Julian  law  forliade  any  unnecessary  impedi* 
ment  being  put  in  the  way  of  a  Roman  citizen  who 
had  thus  ap|)caled.  Some  years  later  we  read  in 
the  letters  of  the  Proconsul  Pliny  how  he  sent  to 
Rome,  when  Trajan  was  emjxiror,  those  Bithynian 
Christians  who  had  apix:aled  as  Roman  citizens  to 
Cxsar.  These  api^eals  were  heard  in  Rome  by 
men  of  consular  dignity  specially  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  Suetonius  {Augustus)  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor  Augustus  assigned  every  year 
causes  which  came  from  the  provinces  to  men  of 
consular  rank,  to  one  of  whom  the  business  of 
each  province  was  referred. 

We  may  well  suppose,  too,  that  Paul's  deter- 
mination to  appeal  to  Caesar  was  strengthened,  if 
not  suggested,  by  this  special  promise  he  had 
received  (see  chap,  xxiii.  ii),  that  he  should  bear 
witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Rome  before  he  died. 
It  is  likely  that  he  felt  that  all  these  things — the 
bitter  and  ever-increasing  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
the  disinclination  of  the  Roman  procurators  in 
succession  to  cross  the  Sanhedrim  and  leading 
men  of  Jerusalem  in  their  intense  wish  to  get  Paul 
into  their  own  hands — were  subservient  to  a  plan 
determined  in  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  that 
he  (Paul)  should  surely  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome 
also.  He  would  carry  out,  he  thought,  his  Master's 
will,  and  at  all  risks,  even  though  in  chains,  would 
l>ear  his  witness  to  the  Crucified  in  the  imperial 
city  ;  so  he  cried,  '  I  appeal  unto  Csesar.' 

Ver.  12.  Then  Festus,  when  he  had  oonferred 
with  the  coTUicil.  The  council  here  referred  to 
was  not  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  then 
present  at  Caesarea,  but  certain  officials  whom 
Suetonius  calls  consiliariu  These  advisers  or 
assessors  were  taken  into  counsel  in  questions  of 
difficulty.  Gloag  refers  to  a  similar  case  in  the 
administration  ofCumanus,  when  Josephus  (Anti- 
quities) tells  us  that  the  governor  took  counsel 


with  his  friends  before  he  pot  to  death  2  k- 
soldier  who  had  wantonly  destzoyeil  ik  --a. 
books  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  another  lib  io 
in  the  life  of  Cestius  Gallus,  the  hx.c<i 
Sjnia,  who,  on  receiving  contndktay  r; 
from  Floras,  the  Procurator  of  Jndaa,  vk 
rulers  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  certain&tEzb 
among  the  Jews,  consulted  with  his  princfit 
that  is,  with  his  council  (Josephus,  Wm  t 
yirws).  In  the  present  case  the  point  of  disa 
was.  Should  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  Oes 
allowed  or  not  ?  If  the  accusation  ^BSi. 
citizen  appealing  were  perfectly  clear,  tt 
case  of  a  notorious  malefactor  or  rebel,  ik  i 
to  be  allowed  to  appeal  might  be  itfiised  1 
Roman  official  presiding  over  the  otwrt. 
present  instance,  however,  no  furgrooncofi 
occurred  to  Festus,  who  proceeded  to  sif^ 
consent  to  Paul's  reouest. 

Bast  thoa  appeiJed  onto  Oonrf  naso 
Shalt  thou  go.  This  reply  of  Festus  to 
granting  him,  after  consilting  with  his  a 
his  request  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  iml, 
interrogative,  as  in  the  English  Veisioo.  It 
expresses  the  decision  of  the  courL  Becg 
in  the  curt  phrase— evidently  in  the  very  w 
which  Festus  addressed  the  apostle  at  ihcc 
the  hearing — ai^intention  on  the  part  of  ihes 
of  alarming  the  prisoner,  who  had  dedi 
comply  with  what  was  evidently  the  judge's 
viz.,  to  waive  the  right  of  his  citixenship* 
consent  to  be  judged  by  the  Sanhedrim  a 
salem.  Without,  perhaps,  quite  conccdia 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  over  the  p 
tor's  face  something  like  a  smile  of  deiisioi 
when  he  delivered  his  sentence  :  *  Well,  yo 
appealed  to  Caesar's  court;  to  Casar's  cos 
shall  go,*  Festus  knowing  well  the  recepti 
weary  delays  and  harsh  treatment,  such  a  \ 
would  probably  meet  with  at  Rome. 

A'ittg  Herod  Agri/>pa  J  J,  and  his  Sistir,  tk 
Beniice,  conu  eiatun  to  Casarwa  to  t 
tuw  Ronuxn  Governor  Festus^  wh^  i 
King  about  the  strange  Accusation  I 
over  Paul  the  Nazarene^  13-21. 

Ver.  13.  And  after  certain  daya  Xing  i 
and  Bemioe  came  onto  Onsaiea  to  galntir 
King  Herod  A^ppa  11.,  son  of  Herod  Agi 
who  died  so  miserably  at  the  Csesarea  1 
A.D.  44-45  (see  chap.  xii.  21-23),  and  grcal 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  last  of  thai 
line  of  Idumean  princes,  vassals  of  Ron 
played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  stoiy  < 
during  the  last  tifty  years  of  the  existence 
Jews  as  a  separate  nationality.  This  Agi 
was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  his  Et 
king  died  in  the  sudden  manner  above  d< 
(Acts  xii.).  The  young  prince  was  then  al 
and  was  the  intimate  fnend  of  the  imperial 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  had  he  not  been  di 
from  his  purpose  by  his  freedmen  and  coui 
would  have  at  once  appointed  him  to  tli 
succession  in  Judaea ;  but  it  was  urged  thai 
too  young  to  guide  the  destinies  of  that 
province.  So  Cuspius  Fadius  was  sent  out 
curator  instead  ;  but  in  about  four  years  w 
young  Agrippa  was  twenty-one  years  old  C 
bestowed  on  him  the  principality  of  Chali 
then  vacant  owing  to  the  death  of  his  uncle 
king  of  that  territory.  With  Chalcis,  C 
entrusted  the  young  Agrippa  with   the  pre 
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**  of    the    Jerusalem   temple,    and     the    power    of 
'Jf^  appointing  at  his  pleasure  the  high  priest.     This 
^*  was  in  a.d.  49,  the  eighth  year  of  his  (Claudius') 
■'*  reign.     Later  on,  the  emperor  added  to  his  friend's 
**  dominions   the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Lysanias 
'^  (see  Luke  iii.  i),  and  conferred  on  him  the  coveted 
U  title  of  kin^.     Agrippa  ii.,  then  a  powerful  subject 
M  monarch,  hxed  his  residence  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
ti    which  he  enlarged  greatly  and   beautified,  and 
B   subsequently  called  it,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
I    emperor,  Neronias.     Nero,  on  his  accession,  had 
h    also  shown    much   favour   to   the  young  Jewish 
r    sovereign,  and  had  added  to  his  dominions  the 
I    city  of  Tiberias  and  part  of  Galilee. 
1        Justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  this   'last  of 
^     the  Herods.'    He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  the 
I     stormy  times  which  preceded  the  great  catastrophe. 
.     He  owed  everything  to  Rome,  and  the  reigning 
imperial   family,  and   naturally  was   strongly  at- 
,     tacned   to  the  Empire  which  had  adopted  him, 
I      and   that   family  which   seemed   never  weary  of 
showing  him  kindness  and  consideration.      This 
should  surely  be  taken  into   account  when  his 
Roman  tastes  and  leanings  are  unfavourably  criti- 
cised.   Josephus  writes  much  of  him,  and  generally 
in  a  hostile  spirit ;  for  instance,  he  relates  how, 
during  the  procuratbrship  of  this  very  Festus,  he 
had  a  long  and   serious  quarrel  with  the  Jews 
about  his  palace  at  Jerusalem.     They  alleged  he 
had  built  it  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  temple  and 
sanctuary.      The  majority  of  the  Jews,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  looked  upon  him,  though  wrong- 
fully, as  a  kind  of  spy  set  over  them  by  the  hated 
imperial  government.     But  all  through  the  bloody, 
terrible  war  which  ended  in  the  total  collapse  and 
ruin  of   the    Jewish  nationality.    King    Agrippa 
seems  to  have  acted  well  and  nobly,  endeavouring 
constantly  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between 
the  Jews,  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  and  the 
haughty   Roman   claims ;  at   times  even,    in   his 
longing  to  bring  about  a  peace,  he  risked  his  life. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  survived 
the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  destruction  of  his  nation 
a  great  many  years,  apparently  in  the  third  year  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  99. 

His  beautiful  sister  Bernice,  who  accompanied 
him  on  this  memorable  visit  to  Csesarea  to  salute 
the  new  Procurator  Festus,  when  they  met  the 
prisoner  Paul  and  listened  to  one  of  his  marvellous 
'apologies'  for  Christianity  and  his  own  work, 
unfortunately  has  earned  for  herself  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  in  the  gallery  of  historical  portraits  of 
the  first  age  of  our  faith.  Famous  for  her  great 
beauty,  and  apparently  her  commanding  talents, 
her  history,  even  in  that  dissolute  and  wicked  age, 
reads,  to  use  the  graphic  words  of  Professor 
Plumptre,  *  like  a  terrible  romance  or  a  page  from 
the  chronicles  of  the  Borgias. '  Married  at  an  early 
age  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  she  was 
left  a  widow  comparatively  young,  and  then  came 
to  reside  with  her  brother,  Agrippa  II.,  whose 
career  we  have  sketched  above.  By  this  period  of 
her  life  she  had  already  acquired  a  wide-spread  evil 
reputation.  Attracted  by  her  beautv  and  wealth, 
Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  adopteo  the  Jewish 
religion  and  made  her  his  wife.  But  the  princess 
soon  deserted  him,  and  again  returned  to  her 
brother.  It  was  after  the  dissolution  of  the  second 
marriage  of  the  wanton  queen  with  Polemo  that 
the  visit  to  Caesarea  to  salute  Festus  was  made,  on 
which  occasion  Paul  made  the  famous  defence  be- 
fore the  brother  and  sister  related  in  the  next  (26th) 
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chapter  of  these  'Acts,'  A.D.  61-62.  In  the  bitter 
quarrels  which  heralded  the  last  terrible  collision 
between  the  doomed  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Romans,  Bemice  played  certainly  a  noble  and 
heroic  part,  endeavouring,  as  did  her  brother 
King  Agrippa  ii.,  to  mediate  between  her  country- 
men and  the  Romans.  On  one  occasion  we  read 
how,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  she  stood  barefoot  and 
a  suppliant  before  the  tribunal  of  Festus  the  pro- 
curator, beseeching  him  to  spare  the  rebel  Jews. 

During  the  last  war,  however,  like  her  brother, 
she  ranged  herself  on  the  Roman  side.  The  Em- 
peror \^spasian  allowed  himself  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  her  persuasion  and  counsel,  and  grave 
suspicions  were  excited  that  a  too  close  intimacy 
existed  between  the  old  emperor  and  the  princess. 
But  the  strangest  and  most  momentous  page  in  her 
dark  history  was  her  connection  and  friendship 
with  the  son  of  Vespasian,  the  hero  Titus,  who 
brought  Bemice  with  him  to  Rome,  and  is  said 
to  have  promised  to  wed  her,  had  not  a  storm  of 
public  indignation  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  an 
alliance  for  the  brilliant  heir  to  the  Empire  induced 
him  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  dismiss  her  —  as 
Suetonius  ( Ti/tts)  pithily  puts  It :  *  Dimisit  invitus 
invitam.' 

The  salutation  of  Festus  here  alluded  to  was 
no  doubt  a  formal  visit  of  congratulation  from 
the  Jewish  prince  (one  of  whose  offices  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  Jerusalem  temple)  to  the 
new  procurator  of  Judaea,  under  whose  supreme 
authority  Agrippa  to  a  certain  extent  was  placed. 
It  was  also  important  for  the  vassal  kings  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  close  friendship  with  the 
powerful  Roman  lieutenant  commanding  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  they  were  nominally  the  sovereigns. 

Ver.  14.  FeetnB  declared  Pam'B  cauBe  unto 
the  king,  saying,  There  is  a  certain  man  left  in 
bondfl  by  Felix.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reason  of  this  communication  on  the  part  of  Festus, 
was  a  desire  to  interest  his  visitor  by  bringing 
under  the  king's  notice  one  who  was  bitterly  and 
persistently  attacked  by  the  leading  men  of  his 
nation — the  Jews ;  but  after  all,  it  is  simpler 
to  suppose  that  the  Roman  governor  was  anxious 
to  learn  more  of  the  strange  man  and  those  pre- 
tensions of  his,  which  evidently  excited  among  his 
more  influential  countrymen  an  intense  hatred, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  to  Rome  with 
the  prisoner  who  had  appealed  to  the  emperor's 
tribunal,  a  clear  and  definite  story  of  the  cause. 
At  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  Festus  was  not  a 
little  mystified  as  to  the  whole  matter,  and  he  felt 
that  from  Agrippa  he  would  be  likely  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reasons  of  the  hatred  of  the  high 
priest  and  Sanhedrim,  and  the  seeming  obstinacy  of 
Paul. 

Agrippa,  besides,  was  not  merely  a  Jew,  as 
Festus  considered,  by  birth  and  education,  but 
was  also  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  temple, 
which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  three  crimes 
charged  against  the  prisoner. 

Ver.  i^.  About  whom  the  chief  priests  .  .  . 
informed  me,  desiring  to  have  jndWent  against 
him.  The  Greek  word  translated  *  judgment '(J/«»f»)i 
in  the  most  trustworthy  Mss.  is  the  stronger  though 
unused  MtrmiUnf,  which  must  possess  the  sense  of 
'condemnation'  or  'punishment.'  It  would  thus 
seem  as  though  the  Sanhedrim  authorities  had  so 
represented  the  matter  to  Festus  as  to  leave  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  the  trial  before  his 
predecessor  had  resulted  in  the  prisoner  having 
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I  teen  found  guilty  of  at  least  some  of  the  alleged 
crimes,  but  that  condemnation  had  not  been  pro- 
nounceil.  This  they  now  asked  as  a  right  at  the 
hands  of  Kestus. 

Ver.  1 6.  It  is  not  the  mAnner  of  the  Ronmni 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which 
is  accoaed  have  the  accoaen  fSace  to  face,  and 
have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning 
the  crime  laid  against  him.  The  Jews  had 
asked  (vcr.  3)  only  that  the  accused  might  be 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  intending,  as  we  know,  to 
munfer  him  on  the  way  by  the  hands  of  a  company 
of  hired  Sicarii  (assassins)  whom  they  had  hired  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  wortls  of  Festus  here  to  King 
Agrippa  must  then  relate  to  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent request  of  the  Tews,  vix.  that  he  would  at 
once,  without  any  further  hearing,  condemn  Paul 
to  death.  Probably  each  of  these  requests  had 
iH'cn  made  to  the  new  procurator,  and  having 
failed  in  the  first,  they  arranged  the  ambuscade 
and  asked  that  the  trial  might  take  place  anew  in 
Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  part  of  the  crimes  alleged. 

The  proud  assertion  which  the  Roman  here 
makes  to  Agrippa,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  justi- 
tied  in  Festus  case,  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  fair  ruler  and  a  just  judge. 

Ver.  18.  Against  whom,  when  the  acoosers 
stood  up,  thoy  brought  none  accusations  of 
such  things  as  I  supposed.  The  intenseness  uf 
feeling  with  which  the  Jews  pressed  Festus  in  the 
matter  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Paul,  led 
the  governor,  when  he  heard  the  words  *  treason  * 
and  Sedition  '  mixed  up  with  the  case,  to  expect 
to  find  in  the  important  prisoner  some  famous 
and  well-known  leader  of  Sicarii  or  Jewish  rebels; 
but  when  he  inquireil  more  }>articularly  into  the 
details  of  the  case,  he  found  as  regarded  sedition 
or  disloyalty  to  the  C'xsar  nothing  but  the  vaguest 
rumours,  and  that  the  real  points  urged  against 
him  were  connected  with  matters  devoid  of  interest 
for  a  Roman  brought  up  in  the  Materialistic 
school  of  his  age.  Festus,  like  another  and  still 
more  eminent  Roman  olTicial  who  appears  in  this 
history,  *  cared  for  none  of  these  things  *  (Acts 
xviiL  17). 

Ver.  19.  But  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  tiieir  own  superstition.  The  English 
word  *su[>erstition,'  like  the  adjective  used  in 
chap.  xvii.  22,  utterly  fails  to  represent  the  Greek 
ht0i}uifiit>iut  here.  This  word  is  one  which 
may  be  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  viz.  a  *  super- 
stition ;  *  but  it  also  signifies  *  religion,'  without 
a  shade  of  disrespect  or  slight  being  intended  to 
l)e  conveyed.  In  neither  of  these  two  passages 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  anything  like  sarcasm  or 
discourtesy  was  intended  (see  note  on  chap.  xvii. 
22).  Here  the  courtly  Festus  is  s)x:aking  to  an 
exalted  personage  known  to  Ix:  a  zealous  Jew ; 
and  although  the  religion  of  this  strange  people  and 
all  connected  with  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  indif- 
ference to  this  true  representative  of  Rome,  yet 
we  may  be  sure  he  would  never  risk  offending  one 
like  King  Agrippa  when  he  spoke  of  the  religion 
of  his  countrymen  with  a  word  of  contempt. 
Render  then  simply,  *  Certain  questions  ...  of 
their  own  religion.' 

And  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom 
Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  This  allusion  to  the 
Messiah,  the  I^rd  Jesus,  evidently  tells  us  that 
in  the  former  proceedings  much  had  Ixien  said 
not  recorded  or  even  alluded  to  in  these  *Acts.* 
Hut  here  the  procurator  dismisses  the  apparent 


point  at  issue  between  Panl  and  UkJcvj  a  ^ 
Sanhedrim,  whether  or  do  one  Jeas  is  si 
or  deady  with  contemptuous  hreviij.  Tk  ^ 
unfaltering  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  due  '.k 
in  recording  at  all  such  a  scaraful  itsja 
especially  noteworthy.  This  idcreois  d  fs 
to  'Jesus'  here  gives  us  some  diietoPar>j 
of  argument  when  he  spoke  in  defence  of  )m 
liefore  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jemsalem,  ni  1; 
before  Felix  at  Caesarea.  The  '.Vts'icoii 
of  the  briefest,  and  fails  to  touch  apoo  tka 
line  of  thought  of  these  'apologies  of  tbe^ 
Gentile  apostle.  He  evidently,  00  !lt?seo 
sions,  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the  §a 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  taught  id  li 
Pharisee  schools  in  Jerusalem  and  ebnrlKR 
dwelt  earnestly  on  the  special  coonectkmof" 
doctrines  with  the  resurreciioa  of  their  1 
Master,  the  Lord  Jesus.  His  Masters  ns: 
tion,  wc  know,  was  ever  a  central  point  of  1 
teaching. 

Ver.  20.  And  becsauBe  I  douhtod  ofnch 
ner  of  questions,  I  asked  him  wheOitr  he  1 
go  to  Jemsalem,  and  there  be  judged  oT 
matters.  Festus  hardly  represents  here  the 
truth.  No  doubt  he  did  wish  to  be  iirf 
more  fully  concerning  the  real  ground  of  ik 
enmity  which  existed  between  Paul  and  lb 
hcdrim.  He  felt,  whatever  the  grave  p: 
issue  was,  it  was  one  of  the  burning  00 
which  was  then  agitating  the  unhappy  a 
tracted  jjrovince  over  which  he  had  jus 
appointed  ruler  ;  and  it  behoved  him  as 
politician  to  make  himself  acquainted  as  s 
possible  with  the  varied  details  of  thb  Chris 
m  which  Paul  was  a  leading  spirit,  and  whi 
evidently  so  hateful  to  the  ruling  body  am 
Jews.  This  full  information  he  felt  he  coa 
get  at  the  centre  of  Jewish  life,  Jerusak 
headquarters  of  their  religion.  It  was  tl 
quite  true  to  allege  this  desire  of  his  to  get 
information  as  the  reason  which  prompted 
wish  to  have  the  trial  of  Paul  conducted 
Sanhedrim  in  the  Holy  City.  But  he  kep 
background  another  powerful  modve  whi 
influenced  him  in  his  proposition  to  the  ap 
remove  the  scene  of  trial,  and  to  substitute 
for  Roman  forms  of  law  in  his  case,  vit  I 
desire  to  acquire  popularity  among  the  Je 
vcr.  9). 

Ver.  21.  But  when  P^ul  had  appeakc 
reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Angustua, 
manded  him  to  be  kept  till  I  might  aei 
to  GflMar.  There  is  evidently  in  Festus' 
an  under-current  of  a  not  unnatural  dispiea 
the  appeal  to  Ca?sar.  He  was  not  able  U 
permission  to  the  *  citizen  *  Paul  to  appes 
he  felt  it  was  somewhat  of  a  slight  throw 
him,  Festus,  that  a  Roman  citizen  should  pr 
imperial  tribunal  at  Rome  to  his  own.  H 
not  help  feeling,  too,  that  it  was  his'  proi 
to  remove  the  trial  to  Jerusalem  which  had 
the  prisoner  to  lake  this  step.  The  (irec 
translated  'Augustus*  ( 2i/S«r«»,i?)  is  an  at 
signifying  venerable  {venerafu/us)^  and  is  the 
ccpiivalent  for  Augustus — a  title  of  prc-c 
honour  and  dignity  first  given  by  the 
senate  to  Oclavianus  (see  Suetonius,  Wjy.i 
It  is  apparently  connected  with  «augm 
ix)ssesses  a  religious  signification.  It  so 
came  the  royal  title  assumed  by,  rather  Iha 
ferrcd  on,  the  emperors.     Cassar,  if  wc   C3 
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^i  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  was  in  the  Brst 
^ii  instance  the  family  name  answering  to  Planta- 
^  genet,  Hohenzollern,  Hapsburg,  though  it  very 
[IK  soon,  hke  Ptolemy  in  the  royal  Egyptian  line, 
(U  became  a  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
tt  Empire.  Later  in  the  story  of  Rome,  Augustus 
^|i  was  assumed  as  the  designation  of  the  older  and 
^  superior  ;  Caesar,  that  of  the  younger  and  subordi* 
i^  nate  emperor.  It  is  curious  that  of  these  two 
i^  world-famous  titles,  while  the  higher,  'Augustus,' 
If  now  belongs  to  the  storied  past,  the  lower  and 
II  less  distinguished  has  been  adopted  not  by  the 
j.  Roman,  but,  singularly  enough,  by  the  Teutonic 
g  and  Slavonic  peoples,  as  the  designation  of  their 
^  supreme  magistrate,  under  the  very  slightly  altered 
*  Kaiser  *  and  *  Czar.*  Plumptre  calls  attention  to 
the  memory  of  this  name  or  title  '  Augustus'  being 
perpetuated  in  the  month  August,  and  in  the 
names  of  the  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Sebastopol. 

I  commanded  him  to  be  kept  till  I  might 
send  him  to  Gsraar.  Thus  intimating  that  he 
was  only  waiting  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  send  the 
prisoner  under  a  proper  escort  to  Rome. 

A'tng^  Agrippa  II.  expresses  a  Desire  to  hear  Paul 
himself—  The  A  post U  is  brought  before  tht  King 
and  his  Sister  and  the  Ronuin  restus,  22-27. 

Ver.  22.  Then  Agrippa  said  onto  FeetuR,  I 
wonld  also  hear  the  man  myself.  Literally,  '  I 
was  wishing  '  (i/3«c/A.0^ii*).  Agrippa  must  have 
heard  often  of  Paul.  Many  and  contradictory 
reports  must  oftentimes  have  been  brought  to  this 
royal  guardian  of  the  temple — the  last  guardian  1 — 
some  representing  the  great  Nazarene  preacher 
as  unworthy  to  live,  others  extolling  him  as  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted  of  men.  He  had 
long  been  wishing  to  see  him  and  hear  him  for 
himself.     At  length  the  opportunity  offered  itself. 

Ver.  23.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Agrippa 
was  oome,  and  Bemice,  with  great  pomp.  The 
account  here  reads  as  the  description  of  one  who 
had  witnessed  the  events  of  that  day  so  memorable 
in  early  Christian  annals.  The  splendour  of  the 
procession  and  the  glittering  appearance  of  the 
court,  crowded  with  those  royal  and  princely  per- 
sonages and  their  retinue,  Roman  and  Jewish 
guards,  the  Sanhedrim  officials,  the  stately  garb 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  fellows,  the  heads  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Israel,  must  have  been  very  striking  ; 
all  honour  on  this  occasion  was  evidently  shown  to 
King  Agrippa  ii.,  the  last  Jew  who  legally  bore  the 
proud  royal  title ;  the  same  city,  some  eighteen  years 
before,  had  witnessed  a  still  more  stately  scene,  a 
pomp  more  truly  royal,  when  the  father  of  this  king, 
Herod,  was  stricken  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride,  because,  we  read,  *  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory'  (Acts  xii.  23).  The 
word  translated  *pomp  (favr«rm),  in  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  later  Greek  writers,  is  frequently 
used  in  this  sense.  The  earlier  signification  of  the 
term  was  simply  'appearance,'  a  lively  image  in 
the  mind,  as  it  has  been  described. 

With  the  chief  captains.  That  is,  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Csesarea, 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  of  Judaea.  We 
have  here  one  of  the  direct  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  fulfilments  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  His  servants,  *  Ye  shall  be  brought  before 
^oTjemors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them    (Matt.  x.  18). 

Ver.  24.  King  Agrippa  ...  ye  see  this  man, 
about  whom  all  the  multitade  of  the  Jews  have 


dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also 
here,  crying  that  he  ought  not  to  live  any 
longer.  The  expression  here,  *all  the  multitude,' 
is  a  strange  one  ;  but  Festus  believed,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  the  feeling  against  Paul  among 
the  Jews  was  a  very  general  one.  Certainly  it 
existed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  influential 
men  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  unhappy 
people  in  these  last  years  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation.  '  And  all  here '  speaks  for  the  unanimity 
of  the  Cesarean  Jews  in  this  matter  with  their 
Jerusalem  brethren.  Of  the  words  *have  dealt 
with  me,' perhaps  *made  petition  to  me'  repre- 
sent the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek  closer ; 
another  rendering  suggested  is,  '  held  communica- 
tion with  me.'  It  is  a  general  and  inclusive  term, 
and  comprehends  the  'information  and  request' 
of  vers.  2  and  3,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  re- 
lated in  ver.  7. 

Ver.  26.  Of  whom  I  have  no  certain  thing  to 
write  unto  my  lord.  It  was  the  rule  in  these 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrate  to 
the  supreme  court  at  Rome,  to  transmit  a  detailed 
account  of  the  crime  alleged,  and  also  a  full  report 
of  any  legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
connection  with  it.  Such  a  report  was  called 
Miterae  dimissoriae.'  Festus  was  thoroughly  per- 
plexed in  the  case  of  Paul.  It  is  quite  clear  his 
own  feelings  led  him  to  look  on  his  prisoner  as 
innocent,  but  the  reiterated  and  urgent  pressure 
for  his  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  supreme 
council  led  him  to  suspect  that  there  was  more  in 
the  accusation  than  met  the  eye,  and  that  only 
one  conversant  with  the  internal  condition  of  the 
distracted  country  could  possibly  grasp  the  real 
significance  of  Paul's  guilt.  So,  before  writing 
his  official  report  to  send  with  the  prisoner  to  the 
capital,  Festus  welcomes  the  assistance  of  one  so 
well  versed  in  Jewish  religious  and  political  mat- 
ter as  King  Agrippa.  The  expression,  *  to  write 
unto  my  lord  '  (rf  xvptf),  is  a  proof  (one  of  very 
many)  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  compiler 
of  these  *  Acts.'  A  few  years  earlier,  such  a  title 
used  to  the  Caesar  at  Rome  would  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  earlier  emperors,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Nero,  refused  this  appellation.  Augustus, 
writes  Suetonius  (Augustus),  always  abhorred  the 
title  *  lord  'as  ill-omened.  He  would  not  even  allow 
his  children  or  grandchildren,  in  jest  or  earnest, 
so  to  address  him.  Even  Tibenus  was  equally 
averse  to  the  adulatory  title.  Caligula  was  the 
first,  apparently,  who  permitted  it.  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  know,  used  it  to  Claudius;  and 
from  the  time  of  Domitian  it  became  a. recognised 
portion  of  their  ordinary  appellation.  Pliny  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor  Trajan  as  *my  lord  Trajan.* 
We  first  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  was  henceforth  customary  to  address  the  em- 
perors as  deities.  Thus  we  read  such  sentences  as 
this,  *£dictum  Domini  Deique  nostri.' 

I  have  brought  him  .  .  .  specially  before 
thee,  0  King  Agrippa.  Stier  ( IVords  of  the  Apostles) 
writes  on  this  standing  and  pleading  before 
Agrippa  :  *  Vet  more  and  more  complete  must  the 
giving  of  witness  be  in  these  parts  before  the 
martyr  sets  out  for  Rome.  In  Jerusalem  the  long- 
suffering  of  the  Lord  towards  the  rejecters  of  the 
gospel  was  now  exhausted.  In  Antioch,  where  the 
president  of  Syria  resided,  the  new  mother  Church 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  was  flourishing ; 
here  in  Caesarea,  the  dwelling  of  the  procurator 
(of  Judaea),  the  testimony  which  had  b^un  in  the 
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house  of  Cornelius  ihe  centurion  had  now  risen  peraonally  would  becuine  better  acquinled  » 

upward,  till  il  comes  before  the  brillianl  assembly  the  tecrel  histoiy  of  the  whole  a&ii,  mi  b 

of  all  the  local  authorities,  in  the  presence  of  llu  competent  to  wnle  s  clear  and  deSnile  rtpoit 

last  king  of  the  Jcus.'  the  authorities   at   home.      This  report  cndn 

Vet.  27-  For  it  tMmeUi  to  me  nnnMOiMble  weighed  much  on  Festus'  mind-     He  had  » 

to  lend  •  prisoDsr,  tjid  not  withal  to  dgniiy  come  into  office,   and   he  was  awan  thai  i  ( 

ths  Crimea  laid  agminvt  him.      Festua  hoped,  and  fused,    contradictory     statement     might  laia 

not  without  reason,  that  the  eiamination  before  injure  hiro  at  liome.      There   is  also  nodonht 

•o   great  a   man  as  Aerippa — one,  too,  who  was  that  he  was   a   fair  and  just  man  on  the  itb 

so  well  versed  in  the  difficult  question  of  Jewish  wishful  to  Ho  his  duly  and   to  make  his  cAo 

law  and  tradition — would  elicit  fresh  factshilherlo  acceptable  as  possible  among  the  Jen,  irim 

kept  in  the  background.     At  all  events,  by  listen-  knew  hated  the  dominion  of  Rome,    liut  ii 

inf  to  tlie  proceedings,  the  Roman  official  felt  be  character  of  the  man  left  us  by  Joaephos. 


Chapter  XXVI. 
Paul's  Defence  at  Qesarea  before  King  Agrippa,  Bernice,  and  Festus. 

1  '  I  ""HEN  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak 

-i-       for  thyself.     Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the   hanc],  and 
'answered'  for  himself:  «v«i.i, 

2  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  because  I  shall  'answer'  >*-'*»■ 
for  myself  this  day  before  thee  touching  all  ike  things  whereof 

3  I  am  'accused  of  the  Jews;  Especially  because  I  know  thee  to  #v«.;. 
be  expert  in  all  'customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the  tSBA- 

4  Jews:  wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently.  •'My  fiiit 
manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  amonT  -/^si^'iii 

5  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews ;  Which  knew  rSdLit 
me  'from  the  beginnitig,  if  they  would'  testify,  -'"that  after  itS'iJ 
'the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  *  religion  I  lived  'a   Pharisee,  '^i^' 

6  And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  *  the  hope  of  '  the  promise    *■ 

7  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers:  Unto  which  promise  ""our  »7i*^ 
twelve  tribes,  'instantly  serving'  '  God^  day  and  night,  hope"^-'?* 
^to   come.      For   which    hope's   sake,   king   Agrippa,'    I    am     i*jwy- 

8  'accused  of  the  Jews.     Why  should   it  be  thought  a  tiUng     '"«"*: 

9  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead .'  I  verily  ^J^;"" 
thought  with  myself,  'that  /ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  *!»«'T 

10  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  'Which  thing  I  also  did  in  ''ISS'' 
Jerusalem  :  and  many  of  the  *  saints  did  I  .shut  up  in  prison,'  '^-."-' 
having  'received  authority  from  the  chief  priests;  and"when  •^**'^ 

1 1  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice*  against  them.     And  "^^^ 
"  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  titctu  „J_t  • 
to  blaspheme ;  and  *"  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  *^  ^^ 

12  persecuted  tlum  even  unto  strange*  cities.     'Whereupon  '^as  -xot^' 

•*:."■  3 

•  teller,  'defended  himself.'    •  better,  'because  I  am  about  to  defend  myself.'     "^  *"' 

•  more  accurately, '  if  they  were  willing  to  bear  witness.' 

•  more  accuraleiy,  '  earnestly  worshipping,'  '  omit '  God.' 

•  The  older  aulhot  ities  omit  'Agrippa.'  '  literally,  'in  prisons.' 

•  more  accurately, '  my  vote.'        *  more  accurately, '  even  unto  foreign  cities.' 
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I  went  to  Damascus  with  authority  and  commission  from  the  «^ch.xxi. 

13  chief  priests,  At  midday,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  «SeeE«k.ii. 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  ^^^kA*"'* 

14  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  ^^!  iS^'ij; 
all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  ^.^J;/*^'^' 
saying  *°  in  *  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest '' f**s2i*''*' 

1 5  thou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  /cu  i'xH.  21. 
I  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?    And  he  "  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom    ^«^«^"i- 

16  thou  persecutest.  But  rise,  and  ''stand  upon  thy  feet :  for  I  "^is, x^iiri*' 
have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  *  make  "  thee  *"  a  7*E'ph^.•i^8'. 
minister  and  a  ''witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  9;i^*xHr 
seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  ;    \o\^C\l\ 

17  'Delivering   thee   from  the  people,  and  from  'the  Gentiles,    yi  m: Eph. 

IV     18     V    fi  * 

18  -^unto  whom  now"  I  send  thee,  ^To  open  their  eyes,  aitd^^  to  coLi.'ia.ia: 
turn  **  them  "  *  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  '  power  of  . « ?«*•  i»-  9- ' 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  ^forgiveness  of  sms,    g; 

and  'inheritance"  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  ' |°f 'J\**- 3»^ 

19  that  is  in  me.     Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis-    f^- 34. 

20  obedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision:    But  showed  '"first  unto  "J^t'^'^ 

*  o  Ch.  XI.  20. 

them  of  Damascus,  and  "at  Jerusalem,  and  "throughout  all  the  >^'*»x"''46. 


etc. 

xvii. 


coasts"  of  Judaea,  and  then  ^to  the  Gentiles,  ^that  they  should  ^^**^** 
repent  and  ''turn  to  God,  and  "  do'®  works  meet  for  repentance.  ''^*^***  *""' 

21  For  these  causes  'the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went  'gJI'j^^xjdv. 

22  about  to  kill  me.     Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  /  r;^.  ^j.  .g. 
continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  'small  and  great,    c'Vxx?^. 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  "*  the  prophets  and    ^.  sc^'jer. 

23  "Moses  did  say  should  come:  That  Christ  "should  suffer,  and  «Se'iu.xxiv. 
\\\dX\\^  should  ^^*'the  first  that  ''should  rise  from  the  dead,    Jjllli*?;.''' 


and  should  show  ^  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.         xxvUi.as. 

24  And  as  he  thus  *  spake"*  for  himself,  Festus  said  with  a  loud  "xxyi.  aV 
voice,  Paul,  "thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  ^i3;^CoU*.^; 

25  thee  mad.      But  he"  said,   I  am  not  *  mad,  '^  most   noble"  ^ Rom. i. 4 
Festus;  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  ''soberness.  ^SceLu.ii. 3a. 

26  F*or  the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before"  whom  also  1  rtVer!aj(Gk.); 
'speak  freely:  fori  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things    ^^^^J^ 
are  hidden  from  him  ;  for  this  thing  \w3ls  not  done  in  a  corner.    "'•»«•.  So 

27  King  Agrippa,  ^believest  thou  the  prophets.^      I  know  that  ^^•J4^i^^>'»- 

28  thou  believest.      Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou    sllia"ki'n*« 

\\  1 1  *  M  k 

*®  Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  omit  *  and  saying.'  Hi!  ai.*  So' 

*^  The  older  authorities  insert '  the  Lord '  before  *  said.'  }.  Cor.  K  aj, 

»*  better,  '  to  appoint  thee.'  "  The  older  authorities  omit  *  now.*    ^jp'*;  qj^I* 

**  omit  *and.'  **  more  accurately,  *that  they  may  turn  from/  etc,     13 

»« omit  *  them:  >^  better,  *  an  inheritance.'  ^^  ^^;  \ 

'*  more  accurately,  *  region  of  Judaea.'        **  omit  *and.'  ,3^  " 

'**  more  accurately,  *  doing  works.'  '  Si  *i:  ?^ 

«'  more  accurately,  *  whilst  he  thus  defended  himself.'  y  a!  xxiv.'^. 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  insert  *  Paul '  before  *  said.' 

**  better,  *  most  excellent.'  •*  more  accurately,  *  to  whom.' 
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29  persuadest  me  to  be  a  ^  Christian.  And  Paul  said,  *  I  would  to  '{^ 
God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  *^*^ 
'were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  *  these '2^^' 

30  bonds.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,"  the  king^  rose  up,  and  ^^ 
'  the  governor,  and  **  Bernice,  and  **  they  that  sat  with  them :   jj" 

31  And  when  they  were  gone  aside,  they  talked  between  them-  ^ 
selves,  saying,  *  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  ^^ 

32  bonds.  Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus,  *  This  man  might  have  Zoi 
been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  ^appealed  unto  Caesar. 

a  Ch.  xxviti.  18.  /Ch.  XXV.  ii,  z«,  ax,  95,  zxriiL  t$^ 


So( 
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TAe  oUer  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  when  he  had  thus  spoken.' 


Pattfs  Defeuce  of  Christianity  before  King  Agrippa ^ 
his  lister ^  and  the  IVocurator  Festus^  I -23. 

This  famous  apologia  of  St.  Paul  consists  of 
four  division«L  The  first,  vers.  2,3,  consists  of  a  few 
courteous  words  addressed  to  the  distin^isheil 
prince  l>efore  whom  he  was  summoned  to  plead 
nis  cause  and  that  of  his  Lreihren  in  the  faith.  In 
the  second,  vers.  4-8,  the  apostle,  after  glancing 
at  certain  portions  of  his  own  early  career,  breaks 
at  once  into  the  all-important  subject  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  In  the  third,  vers.  9-18,  he 
relates  the  story  of  that  wondrous  episode  in  his 
own  life  which  induced  him  tol)ecome  a  Christian  ; 
and  then  in  the  fourth  division,  vers.  19-23,  he 
comes  back  to  his  own  work — the  preaching  that 
a  suffering  Messiah  had  come,  had  died,  and  had 
risen  again. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  speeches  and 
addresses  in  these  *  Acts,'  we  must  remember  we 
have  only  the  barest  skeleton  of  the  original 
*  apology  *  of  Paul.  Only  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in 
this  speech  so  briefly  reported  by  the  compiler  of 
the  history,  do  we  possess  the  very  words  used, 
when  perhaps  some  marked  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  or  the  exceeding  importance 
of  the  utterances  themselves,  left  an  indelible  im- 
press on  the  memory  of  the  reporter,  who,  when 
ne  came  to  record  this  memorable  passage  in  the 
life-story  of  Paul,  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  write  them  down.  Among  these,  most  likely, 
some  of  the  bitter  self-accusations  of  ver.  11,  and 
especially  the  words  spoken  by  that  Radiant  One 
from  heaven  (vers.  14,  16,  17,  18). 

The  'Apologia.* 

After  congratulating  himself  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  about  to  speak  before  one  not  only 
high  in  office  and  in  dignity,  but  also  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  Jewish  customs  and  questions,  Paul 
proceeded  to  state  exactly  how  it  stood  with  him — 
vii.,  that  he,  though  well  known  as  first  a  student 
and  then  a  rigid  professor  of  the  strictest  school  of 
Pharisaism,  was  positively  persecuted  because  he 
held  and  taught  what  really  all  the  Pharisee  school 
held  and  taught,  viz.  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Was  not  this  the  grand  hope  to  which 
all  the  elaborate  symbolism — the  temple  service, 
which  never  rested  day  or  night — pointed  ?  [The 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
endless  life  was  the  crown  of  all  the  Messianic 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.]    After  what  must 


have  been  a  stately  and  magnificent  tx\ 
which  must,  with  its  convincing  argnment 
of  which  we  can  find  now  in  the  Epistle 
Hebrews]  and  passionate  earnestness 
brought  conviction  home  to  many  a  Pharis 
in  that  brilliant  assembly  ; — then  of  asai 
inspired  apckstle  changed  his  style  and  sat^ 
told  the  listening  audience  the  wondrous 
the  meeting  on  the  Damascus  road,  and  ih 
on  himself  of  the  sight  of  the  blinding  \ 
the  cloud ;  the  low  passionate  Toice 
speaker,  as  he  repeated  the  words  his  C 
six>kcn  to  him  that  morning  by  the  way,  mi 
thrilled  king  and  Sanhedrist  as  they  bent 
to  catch  the  awful  sayings  which  had  mow 
the  learned  and  admired  l^harisee,  to  ihioi 
brilliant  career,  and  to  cast  his  lot  in  1 
despised  Nararene.  He  concluded  the 
recital  with,  *  Well,  King  Agrippa,  I  was 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  ;  and  no 
standing  before  you,  hunted  down  by  a 
my  countrymen,  because  I  obeyed  the 
the  Eternal,  and  preached  in  many  a 
congregations  composed  of  Gentiles  as 
Jews,  the  truth  I  had  come  to  learn,  1 
Messiah  of  the  prophets  and  Moses  could  c 
suffering  Messiah,  that  He  must  die,  n 
again,  the  first-born  of  a  new  and  deathles 
a  race  to  be  made  up  of  Gentiles  as  well  J 
At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
governor  Festus. 

Ver.  I.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  IVui 
art  permitted  to  ipeak  for   thyaelfl 
occasion  Agrippa,  invested  with  the  royal 
although  only  a  subject  monarch,  sat  in  ti 
dent's  place  during  the  hearing.      He  01 


thee  *  (•«r/r/i«-ir«/  r«),  thus  Courteously  rei 
ing  the  presence  of  the    Roman    procur 
whom  really  the  power  in  Caesarea  and  Jc 
belonged.     The  prisoner  Paul,  it  must  not 
gotten,  on  this  occasion  was  not  pleadim 
his  judges:    the  appeal    to    Caesar,    whf 
been  allowed,  had  removed  him  from  all  pr 
jurisdiction  ;  he  was  simply  here  asked  to 
account  of  the  Nazarene  or  Christian  faith 
state  what  was  the  point  at  issue  between  1: 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Sanhedrim    bi 
he  was  considered  unworthy  to  live. 
Then  Paul  stretched  forth    the   hand 
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answered  for  himself.  This  was  a  usual  ijesture 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  especially  of  one  ac- 
customed to  address  masses  of  men  and  public 
assemblies.  Here  the  effect  must  have  been  im- 
pressive— tfu  hand  was  chaintd,  *  He  answered  * 
with  arguments  not  dissimilar  at  first  sight  to  those 
used  by  him  when  he  was  arrested  in  the  temple 
and  he  spoke  to  the  Jews  from  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Antonia  Tower.  On  both  occasions  he  re- 
hearses the  marvellous  story  of  the  Divine  appear- 
ance which  led  to  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus ;  but  now  he  relates  the  history  not  with  the 
view  of  asserting  his  own  innocence  of  any  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  him,  but  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  delivered  his  solemn 
message.  He  claims  to  be  still  a  true,  loyal  Jew, 
for  that  the  Christianity  which  he  taught  was  but 
the  realisation  of  the  hopes  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets.  Mr.  Humphry  well  sum- 
marises the  leading  differences  between  the  two 
speeches  of  the  apostle  in  the  following  terms  : — 
On  the  steps  of  Antonia  *  he  addressed  the  infuri- 
ated populace,  and  made  his  defence  against  the 
charges,  with  which  he  was  hotly  pressed,  of  pro- 
faning the  temple  and  apostatising  from  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  now  passes  by  these  accusa- 
tions, and  addressing  himself  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  dispassionate  hearer,  he  takes  the  highest 
ground,  and  holds  himself  up  as  the  apostle  and 
messenger  of  God.  With  this  view,  therefore,  he 
paints  in  more  striking  colours  the  awful  scene  of 
his  conversion,  and  repeats  more  minutely  that 
heavenly  call  which  was  impossible  for  him  to 
disobey,  and  in  obeying  which,  though  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  he  continued  to 
receive  the  Divine  support*  (ver.  22). 

/i'rj/  Division  of  Paufs  *  Apologia ' — Introductory 
Address  to  King  Agrippa^  2,  3. 

Ver.  2.  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa, 
because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day 
before  thee  touching  all  the  things  whereof  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews.  This  was  no  mere  flattery. 
Paul  says  not  one  word  in  praise  of  the  young 
sovereign :  he  simply  with  courtesy  prefaces 
his  earnest  and  impassioned  words  with  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  that  he  is  permitted  thus 
publicly  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  Master's  holy 
religion  liefore  one  so  thoroughly  conversant  as 
was  Agrippa  in  all  the  hopes  and  onlooks  of  the 
Jews.  The  accusations  which  were  made  against 
him  (the  prisoner  Paul)  all  had  reference  to  these 
hopes  and  onlooks,  and  no  one  but  a  learned 
Jew  could  possibly  understand  the  charges  made 
against  him,  or  the  defence  he  was  aliout  to 
make. 

Ver.  \.  Especially  because  I  know  thee  to  be 
expert* in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are 
among  the  Jews.  Agrippa  1 1. ,  sin^larly  enough, 
was  especially  fitted  to  act  as  judge  m  such  a  cause 
as  that  of  Paul,  accused  of  treason  to  the  religion  and 
sacred  law  of  his  forefathers  ;  for  he  was  not  merely 
a  ruler  of  Jewish  lands,  and  the  appointed  guardian 
of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  but  was  also  in  religion, 
professedly  at  least,  a  Jew.  His  father,  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  was  famous  for  his  rigid  observance  of 
all  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  and  prided  himself 
upon  his  connection  with  the  chosen  people.  The 
voung  sovereign  himself  was  well  versed  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  even  in  the  more 
abstriise  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  The  rab- 
binic  writers  speak   of  him  as  having   attained 


a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
as  having  even  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and,  as  it  has  been  well  urged  by  Dr.  Hackett,  *  as 
the  traditions  which  these  rabbinic  writers  follow, 
who  thus  speak  of  King  Agrippa  ii.,  could  not 
have  flowed  from  this  passage,  it  confirms  the 
representation  here  by  an  unexpected  agreement.* 

Second  Division  of  ^Apologia  * — Paul  refers  to  his 
well-known  early  life^  and  his  fame  as  a 
Pharisee — He  has  never  swerved  from  his  old 
Belief ^  He  touches  on  its  central  Tenets^  4-8. 

Ver.  4.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  first  among  mine  own  nation  at 
Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews.  He  proceeds  now 
to  state  how  long  the  Jews  had  known  him — from 
his  early  youth  ;  when  they  had  learned  to  know 
him — 'at  Jerusalem  ;  *  and  also  whcU  they  knew  of 
him — that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  living  the  strictest 
of  lives.  He  appeals,  thus,  to  all  the  Jews.  This 
general  term  included  specially  the  Jews  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  and  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  —  these,  in  fact  were  his  accusers  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  but  the  position  which  Saul 
the  Pharisee  once  occupied  as  the  well-known 
inquisitor  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  no  doubt  well 
known  to  all  the  nation,  even  to  those  Jews 
dwelling  in  distant  countries.  In  Acts  xxii.  3,  we 
read  how  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Jerusalem. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  Saul,  when  still  a  youth, 
went  from  Tarsus  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
Holy  City,  in  the  school  of  the  famous  Rabbi 
Gamaliel. 

Ver.  5.  Which  knew  me  fh>m  the  beginning, 
if  they  would  testify,  that  after  the  most  strait- 
est  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  He 
speaks  here  of  what  was  evidently  a  common 
knowledge,  viz.  those  details  above  referred  to  of 
his  early  bringing  up.  The  grave  and  dignified 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  some  of  whom  were 
doubtless  present  in  that  great  assembly  that 
morning,  could,  if  they  pleased,  bow  their  heads 
in  acquiescence  to  what  he  was  stating  to  King 
Agrippa,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
this  from  them ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  was  no 
denial  of  his  words.  So  he  proceeded,  *  After  the 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  ;  *  that  is,  *  After 
the  most  rigid  school  of  our  religion.*  Josephus, 
in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  bears  witness  to  the 
Pharisees'  reputation  in  his  days  for  their  religious 
life  and  strict  observance  of  the  law  :  *  The  Phari- 
sees are  a  Jewish  sect  who  seem  to  be  more 
religious  than  others,  and  who  appear  to  interpret 
the  law  more  strictly ;  *  and  in  other  places  he 
alludes  to  them  as  looked  upon  as  most  skilled  in 
the  exact  application  of  the  law. 

Ver.  6.  And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for 
the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  Qod  unto  our 
fathers.  In  other  words,  Paul  said  :  '  I,  who  am 
well  known  as  one  trained  in  the  severe  and  rigid 
Pharisee  school,  stand  accused,  because  I  press 
home  to  men  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  in 
which  hope  the  Pharisees  themselves  share — a  hope 
which  is  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
record  the  promise  made  to  our  fathers — a  hope 
which  the  temple  services,  which  cease  not  day 
nor  night,  symbolise  and  ever  keep  in  mind.' 
The  hope  of  the  promise  meuie  of  uod  unto  the 
Fathers  included  more  than  the  expectation  of  a 
Divine  Messiah  ;  it  embraced  the  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection and  of  a  future  glorified  life. 

Ver.  7.  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes, 
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InatMitl;  Mi-riiig  Ood  day  Mid  night,  hop*  to 
oome.  Befote  discussing  the  deeply  inlemling 
and  iinpoilant  questions  luggcsled  by  these  lew 

words,  whidi  reliicsont,  no  doubt,  a  lone  uitl 
elaljorate  portion  of  this  '  Apfiliigy '  of  St.  Paul's, 
we  wiJ]  quote  the  comment  uf  I'rofcssor  llumptre 
on  llie  words  'our  twelve  tribes,'  who  are  here 
represented  as  waiting  for  the  '  promise  :'  'It  will 
be  noted  thai  Kt.  P.tuI,  like  St.  James  (Jas.  i.  I), 
usumes  the  twelve  trities  to  i)e  alt  alike  sharers  in 
the  lame  hope  of  Israel,  and  ignores  the  legend  so 
often  repeated  and  revived,  that  the  (en  tribes  oT 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  they  had  been 
carried  away  by  Shalmaneser,  had  wandered  tar 
away,  and  were  to  be  found  under  some  strange 
disguises,  in  far-off  t^ons  of  the  world.  The 
earliest  appearance  of  Ihe   fable  is  in  the  ajxicr)'- 

Ehal  2  tlsclras  liii.  40-46,  where  they  are  saiil  10 
»ve  gone  lo  "a  country  where  never  mankinii 
dwell,  that  Ihey  might  there  keep  the  statutes 
which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land."  The 
apostle,  on  the  contrary,  represents  Ihe  whole 
body  of  the  twelve  Irilies  as  alike  serving  Ooil 
(with  the  special  service  of  wonhip)  day  and  night.' 
Id  addition  to  the  above-quoted  contriliution  to 
Ihe  much-vexed  question  respecting  Ihe  fate  of  (lie 
len  tribes  of  Israel,  it  is  worthy  of  note  10  remem- 
ber that  the  words  of  Ezra  vi.  17,  viii.  35,  clearly 
indicate  that  many  of  the  'lost'  ten  tribes  must  have 
returned  with  Judah  and  Itenjamin,  ami  the  priests 
•nd  Ifvitcs  (Kzra  i.  5-11),  to  the  old  loveil  l.and 
of  Promise. 

Whether  or  no  the  descendants  of  the  lost  por- 
tions of  the  ten  northern  tiilics  have  l>een  preserved 
■  leparale  [icople  in  order  one  day  to  swell  the 
-ranks  of  thai  miraculously  preserved  nation,  known 
in  all  lands  still  as  Jews,  is  uncertain.  This  much 
however  is  clear,  and  perhaps  in  the  discussions 
which  constantly  take  place  tcspccling  the  lost 
tribes  is  loomuchlefi  out  of  sight,  that  although  the 
present  Jews  are  largely,  possibly  mostly,  made  up 
of  the  Irilies  of  Judah,  Itenjamin,  and  Levi,  still  va.sl 
numbers  of  the  desccnilauls  of  the  tribes  of  the 
northern  kingilom  of  Israel,  we  see  from  the  above 
passage  of  Ezra,  must  he  reckoned  among  the  Jews 
of  our  day.  This  fact  was  certainly  recc^ised  liy 
both  Taut  and  James  some  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
[t  is  therefore  inaccurate  to  speak,  as  is  usually  the 
practice,  of  the  lost  ten  tribes.  Now  the  promiFc 
10  which  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  hoped  to 
come,  as  has  been  already  explained  above,  was 
eternal  life  with  God  ;  and  the  attainment  of  Ibis 
etmial  life,  the  orthodox  Jew  was  conscious,  was 
bound  up  with  the  work  and  office  of  the  coming 
Uesiiah.     I'aul,  carefully  trained  in  this  orthodox 


II  a  further  stage  of  Ihe 
n  belief  iliaii  bad  the  Pharisees  who  now 
thirsled  for  his  dostructiini :  At  had  alrcaily  come 
to  the  accomplishment  'if  the  hope  lo  which  /Atr 
with  their  services  and  sacrifices  were  earnest^ 
looking  on  to.  In  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Jesus 
of  Na/arcth,  Paul  knew  that  the  licginning  of  the 

Cromisc  was  reached,  that  the  long,  looked -for 
ape  was  accomplished,  and  that  eternal  life  with 
Had  liati  licgim  lor  himself  and  all  who  recognised 
ibis  Jesus  as  Messiah.  Had  fie  not  vanquished 
death?  Was  He  not  the  first-born  of  the  new 
race  who,  through  the  gates  of  death,  had  entered 
into  life? 


The  words,  '  instantly  serring  God  di 
night,'  refer  to  the  elaborate  and  never-iolo 
service  of  worship  and  saciilice,  with  its  tyn 
ever  pointiit);  to  another  and  a  higher  lib 
planting,  too,  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  cmss, 
won  for  men  their  acce^  to  this  higher  lifc. 
failed  to  read  aright  the  awful  Icssoo 
by  their  perpetual  sacrifices,  Ibal  witha 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remissiaa  ( 
Kor  the  strange  expressioD  'day  and  n^t, 
pare  Ps.  cxxxiv.  I,  '  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all 
vants  of  the  Lord,  v>MuA  iy  night  sUnd 
house  of  the  Lord.' 

Ver.  8.  Why  ahonld  It  be  Uvn^  a 
Inorsdibla  with  yon,  that  Ood  alwiild  nl 
deadi  First,  on  the  puncluaiion  of  this 
Some  Hss.  write  the  words,  'What?  It  il 
thought  incredible  with  you  if  God  sbonUi: 
dead?'  Themajorily,  howevei.of  tlwlatai 
expositors  consider  Ihiil  the  rendering  given 
English  Bible,  as  above,  is  more  outel 
calm  dignity  of  the  apostle's  mannci  and  it 
this  memorable  occasion.  Besides,  Meyo 
attention  to  the  fact  that  n  ol^iie  in  the  a 
'  what'  is  never  useil,  Iml  that  theexpressioa 
lieWy-A  Tfli,  or  Tl.U. 

Much  in  the  original  'apoli^^'  of  Pool  i 
evidently  omitted.  We  must  remember  Ih 
Inrest  outline  or  sketch-plan  of  the  original 
that  we  possess  in  these  '  Acts."  The  oomi 
here  apparently  is  as  follows  ^—He  has 
s)>eaking  of  ihe  'Hope'  which  Ivael  the 
— the  centie  of  their  religious  worship^  ' 
King  Aerippa,  il  is  in  conneclion  witl 
"  Hope'  that  I  am  accused,  that  I  stand 
soner  here,  because  I  say  the  "  Hope"  i; 
aceomplisheil.  .  ,  ,  And  they  arc  quiie  ti^t 
iheyassume  I  believe  it  to  have  been  accomji 
in  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Jesus  of  Naiaret 
suffering  and  triumphant  Messiah  of  the  pni 
lliese  my  brother  Jews  will  not  believe  i 
resurrection,  though  1  have  seen  Him  and 
His  voice,  and  so  has  many  another.  Wh 
they  not  believe?  Is  it  then  with  Ikam,  will 
King  Agrippa,  a  thing  incredible  that  God  \ 
raise  the  dead  ?  Has  this  strange  marrel  be 
known  in  the  pa.>;t  history  of  our  race?' 
referred  to  such  incidents  as  ■  Kings  xviL  1 
aKingsiv.  18-37,  xiii.  a>- 
Third  Division  trflhi '  Apologia  ' — F^ul  rtia 
sirangf  IncidaU  in  Ait  life  ^hith  i» 
Aim,  a  Fiariia  Teaektr,  Jor  a 
Ail   lot   with  fit  drifiifid    A_ 

•  rucijitd  NataTiHi  Himttif  afip,^ .. 

surrounded  art/A  an  tmearlhiy  Glory ti 

Agrippa  what  the  Being,  tuAb  crostal  Aii 
,'ti  lAat  solemn  day,  romntaadeti  him  I 
9-18. 
Ver.  9.  I  TtiTily  thought  with  mysdf,  I 
ought  to  do  many  thingi  ooutrair  to  tba 
oT  Jenw  of  Haaisth.  Paul  now  changi 
tone  of  indignant  and  )ias^onate  eaposluL 
and  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  life  in  the  t 
immediately  preceding  the  Vision  of  the  nam 
road,  which  drove  him  at  once  to  forsake  his 
friends,  lo  abandon  his  brilliant  career,  to  I 
away  his  loved  pursuits,  and  lo  associate  hi 
with  the  men  and  women  he  had  hitherto  so 
and  persecuted — the  Vision  which  change 
proud  Pharisee  leader  into  the  despised  Naz 
outcast.    The  train  ofihought  in  I^tul'i  mind  ^ 
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to  have  been  as  follows  :  He  was  here  addressing 
a  brilliant  assembly  made  up  of  Herodian  princes, 
Jewish  priests  and  rabbis,  and  Roman  officials  and 
soldiers ;  and  these,  with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  Pharisee  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  were 
present,  were  disbelievers  not  merely  in  the  fact 
that  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  risen, 
but  in  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  King  Agrippo,  who  presided 
that  day  at  Coesarea,  was  no  doubt  at  heart  a 
Sadducee — one  who  sympathised  with  the  Saddu- 
cean  high  priest,  whom  ne  probably  himself  had 
nominated  to  his  high  dignity.  To  this  A^rippa, 
and  the  other  notables  sitting  by  his  side,  the 
Gentile  apostle  spoke  these  words.  He,  like  them, 
had  been  an  unbeliever  in  the  crucified  Nazarene, 
and  had  not,  like  the  Roman  Feslus  and  his  pre- 
decessors, and  probably  King  Agrippa,  contented 
himself  with  lookinp^  on  the  Nazarene  sect  with 
contemptuous  indifference,  but  had  persecuted 
these  defenceless  ones  to  the  death.  Now  God 
in  His  mercy  had  changed  his  (Paul's)  heart ;  why 
should  He  not  now  touch  the  hearts  of  those 
listening  to  him  ?  I,  Paul,  in  that  state  of  mind 
ill  which  I  then  was,  deemed  it  my  solemn  duty  to 
do  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  stamp  out  the 
memory  of  the  name  of  the  Crucified. 

Ver.  lo.  Which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jernaalem. 
Probably  referring  here  especially  to  his  share  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  *  the  witnesses 
laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet, 
whose  name  was  Saul '  (Acts  vii.  58) ;  when  Saul 
was  consenting  unto  his  death  (viii.  i)  ;  and  also 
to  his  conduct  shortly  after,  when,  *  As  for  Saul, 
he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  ever)- 
house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison'  (viii.  3).  All  these  things  took 
place  in  the  Holv  City. 

And  many  of  the  aaints  did  I  shut  up  in 
prison.  The  term  *  saints '  {t£v  iyitv)  used  here 
in  such  a  place  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable. 
When  Recounting  these  scenes  of  his  early  life  to 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.  4,  5),  he  speaks  of  the 
men  and  women  he  had  caused  to  be  bound  and 
tielivered  into  prison  some  of  whom  he  had  *  per- 
secuted unto  the  death.'  But  he  carefully  avoided 
this  loving  title.  Before  the  Jews  he  shrank  from 
using  any  expression  of  reverential  admiration 
which  might  arouse  his  angry  countrymen's  wrath 
against  the  sect  of  whom  they  were  already  so  un- 
reasonably jealous  ;  but  now,  speaking  before  men 
of  the  world  like  Agrippa  and  Fcstus,  he  gives 
these  noble  martyrs,  long  since  in  Paradise,  a  title 
of  honour  which  aggravated  his  own  guilt  as  their 
persecutor.  Indeed,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
the  confident,  bohl  tone  of  the  whole  of  this  speech 
sounds  less  like  the  words  of  a  prisoner  defending 
himself,  than  of  a  fearless  advocate  pleading  before 
a  tribunal. 

And  when  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my 
voice  against  them.  This  refers  to  the  'great 
persecution '  mentioned  in  chap.  viii.  1-4,  in 
which  Saul  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  prominent  actor  :  '  As  for  Saul, 
he  made  havoc  of  the  church  '  (vet  3) ;  *  And 
.Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord'  (ix.  I).  The 
'  Acts  '  story  only  mentions  one  public  execution 
in  this  bitter  persecution  ;  but  the  words  used 
here,  *  when  they  were  put  to  death ;  *  the  expres- 
sion of  chap.  xxii.  4  :  'I  persecuted  this  way 
unto  the  death  ; '   and  the  opening  sentence  of 


chap.  ix. :  *And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord,'  lead  us  decidedly  to  conclude  that  many 
besides  Stephen,  in  that  first  trial  season, 
witnessed  unto  death,  and  through  pain  and 
agony  passed  to  their  rest  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

In  several  places  in  the  Epistles  we  find  traces 
of  the  memory  of  some  bitter  and  terrible  persecu- 
tions, of  which  this  very  early  one,  when  Paul 
played  the  part  of  chief  inquisitor,  was  perhaps 
the  severest  and  most  fatal.  See  Heb.  xii.  4,  where 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed  are 
appealed  to  as  having  *not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood.*     See,  too,  I  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  Jas.  v.  10. 

The  word  *  voice  '  in  the  sentence,  *  I  gave  my 
voice  against  them,'  would  be  rendered  more 
accurately  by  *  vote '  (-v^il^**).  This  was  a  small 
black  or  white  stone  or  pebble  which  was  used  for 
voting,  as  in  the  ballot.  For  condemnation, 
usually  a  black  stone  was  put  into  the  voting  urn  ; 
for  acquittal,  a  white  one. 

This  assertion  by  Paul  of  his  having  voted  for 
the  death  of  certain  of  the  '  saints  '  in  the  early 
Church,  has  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  having 
lieen,  in  his  Pharisee  days,  a  member  of  the 
supreme    council    of    the   Sanhedrim.      This   is 

1)()ssible,  but  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  for  the  words 
lere  used  by  him  may  have  referred  to  his  having 
))een  in  past  days  a  member  of  some  important 
tribunal  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme 
council.  Though  possible,  it  is  certainly  very 
doubtful  if  the  young  man  Saul  ever  had  a  seat 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  for — {a)  granting  the  most 
extended  conception  of  the  expression  *  young 
man,'  the  a^e  of  Saul  would  hardly  have  warranted 
his  occupy mg  a  seat  in  that  grave  assembly  of 
elders ;  {i)  tradition  positively  declares  that  one 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the 
great  Jewish  council  was  that  he  should  be 
married  and  have  a  family,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  one  who  was  a  father  himself  would  be  more 
inclined  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  Paul's  known  life  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  missionary  apostle  was 
ever  married. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every 
synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme. 
This  alludes,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  the  many 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (see  chap.  vi.  9,  and 
note),  but  also  to  the  synagogues  situated  in  the 
many  different  places  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
Sanhedrim  in  his  work  of  persecution.  It  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  synagogues  in  one  of  these 
distant  places  (Damascus)  that  the  Lord  met  him 
by  the  way,  and  changed  His  persecutor  into  His 
servant.  On  the  words,  *  I  punished  them  oft  in 
every  synagogue,'  Hackett  quotes  an  instructive 
passage  from  Biscoe  respecting  punishment  being 
inflicted  in  the  synagogue  :  *  The  chief  rulers  of 
the  synagogues,  l^eing  also  the  judges  of  the  people 
in  many  cases,  especially  those  which  regarded 
religion,  chose  to  give  sentence  against  offenders 
and  see  their  sentence  executed  in  the  synagogue. 
Persons  were  always  scourged  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges.  For,  punishment  being  designed  tft 
terrorem,  what  more  likely  to  strike  the  mind  with 
awe,  and  deter  men  from  falling  into  like  errors, 
than  to  have  it  executed  in  their  religious 
assemblies  and  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  ? 
Our  Lord  foretold  that  His  disciples  should  be 
scourged  in  the  synagogues  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34) ; 
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>nd  we  learn  here  thai  Paul  was  an  inslrainent  in 
fullilline  IhU  prediclion,  having  l>eaten  them  thai 
liclieved  in  every  synagogue.  Another  and  even 
darker  memory  is  here  evoked  by  the  great  apostle 
as  he  (ells  the  slory  of  his  past.  The  dead  saints  ; 
these,  though  he  knew  il  not  then,  he  had  helped 
in  the  morning  of  their  liatlle  to  win  theit  crown. 
But  here  was  a  thought  of  unspeakable  sadness  ; 
ihere  were  some  weaker  brolhets,  some  limiil 
listers  ;  these  his  harsh  words  and  cruel  deeiis  hnii 
compelled  to  blaspheme  that  glorious  name  hy 
which  they  were  called.  This  is  evidently  the 
meaning  of  Paul's  words  here.  Some  would  try 
- '  explain  away  the  sorrowful  thoughts  suggested     fear. 


by  this  "memoiy,"  by  supposing  that  all  Saui  did     Saul 
viu  to  try  to  induce  them  to  deny  the  faith  thev     narrs 
once   said    they    loved ;    but 
hazardous  lo   conclude  that, 
different  sexes,   of  varied    rai 
swerved    from    Ihdr    fidelity    to    Christ- 
words  of  the  Proconsul  Pliny  lo  his  master  the 
Emperor  Tiajan,  in  the  first  quarter  of  Ihe  next 
century,  lell  us  that  Ihe  same  means  which  Saul 
the  Pharisee  had  used  lo  compel  the  followers  of 
Christ  lo  blaspheme,  were  soon  used  liy  Gentile     as  they 


occasion  of  the  tamult  in  the  temple,  mi  i 
spoken  from  the  stair  leading  froDi  the  tea 
court  into  the  castle  of  Anlonia  (chip,  ni 
This  is  the  third,  and  it  occun  in  the  ugin 
of  his  defence  of  Christianity  be(t»e  Agripja  i 
Feslus  at  Ceesarea.  Il  conlaios  four  iwua 
details  which  do  not  appear  in  the  two  o 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lad  ; 
The  overpowering  glory  of  the  li^t  is  hen  i< 
upon  in  a  special  manner.  We  are  lold  hm 
exceeded  even  the  brightness  of  an  oiiaita]  so 
noon.  The  brightness  was  so  awful,  that 
icluding  Saul,  fell  to  the  ground  prc<trate  llm 
(2)  The  voice,  we  are  told  beie,  tfiii 
a  the  Hebrew  tongue  [in  one  of  the  o 


Keslus,  of  course  he  spoke  Greek]!    Ont 

tion  of  the  proverb  so   well   known  in  das 

lileralure,  '  It  is  hard  for  thee   lo  kick  agaiiBt 

pricks.'    These  words  must  be  struck  out  of 

'  of  the  account  of  the  appearance  in  diap^ 

ir  in  one  of^thc  andenl  anti 

ission   of  Paul    lo  the  I3enlil 

s  forming  part  of  this  firs  ( 

le  Lord  fri>m  heaven  to  the 

be   the  servant    of  the   Most  HiEh 

his  further).      The  other  acconntso 

to  this  most  important 

-none  of    of  Ihe  command  of  the  blessed  One  when 

e  indee<i     appeared  to  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,    ' 

These   I     the  four  special  adilitions  here  made  are— fl' 

rtfireita  lo  Iht  uiuaithly  g/ory  of  iJu  light  an 

egat;   (a)  the  nintlion  of  Ifu  languagt  (Wea 

in  ■akkh  the  Lerd  sfiaki :    (3)  tie  ftuHatim  if 

Hiathen  proveii  ;    (4)  the  comnuaid  retp<r6m^ 

misiian  la  the  Gentila.     See  the  notes  on  chaj 

3-8  and  chap.  ixii.  6-10,  where,  especially  ii 

each  of  the  accounts  are  disfus^ed  at  length, 
Vcr.  13.  A  Ught  from  heaven,  abon 
brightneiB  of  the  ran,  shmfos  maoA  abonl 
and  themwhlohjoomeyed  with  mo.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  this  hinic  of  glory  sudd 
shone  round  the  Pharisee  and  his  coinpari 
midday.  The  comparison,  then,  of  the  sti 
great  light  he  remembered  so  well,  was  c 
with  the  splendour  of  an  eastern  noonday 
lialhed,  so  to  speak,  in  this  glorious  sea  of  1; 
Saul  saw  Ihe  form  of  Him  that  had  been  erne 
and  had  risen  again.  May  we  not  say  wit 
temerity,  thai,  as  he  gaied,  the  relentless  foe  01 
Naiarene  and  His  hated  sect  saw,  on  that  tr 
the  figured  form,  some  of  Ihe  marks  of  the  Pas 
the  wmich  he  had  so  oflen  derided  and  spoken  t 
ies,  the  well  earned  guerdon  of  a  false  impostor 
ac,  he  saw  those  well-known  marks  we  know 
for  risen  1-ord  still  Itotetjohn  xx.  ay) — tAe  print  a 
was  Hfli/j,  and  the  scar  eflk/  tfmr  (see  note  on  ii. 
'  as  Ver-  14.  And  when  we  won  «1I  fi^on  to 
*os  earth.  See  note  on  ii.  7,  where  the  appa 
discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts  is  discus 
I  heard  a  voice  tpeaUiig  unto  ma,  and  n 
with  authority  and  oommliaion  f^om  the  chief  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  On  the  use  of  the  Het 
pileata.  This  is  the  third  account  contained  in  tongue  on  this  solemn  occasion,  see  the  Kxcu 
the  'Acts'  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  (see  the  at  the  end  of  this  chapter, 
ecneral  remarks  and  comment  on  chaji.  ix.  3-t8).  It  ia  hard  for  thee  lo  kick  against  the  prt 
Of  these  three,  the  first  is  woven  into  the  general  This  proverb,  well  known  in  classical  writen 
history  of  the  first  days  of  the  faith  ;  the  second  discussed  at  length  in  an  Excursus  which  foil 
b  an  abbreviated  report  of  Paul's  s]>eech  on  the     chapter  ii.     Alibough  ihcse  words  are  omitlet 


lere  were  some  who  denied  thai 
er  had  been,  Christians  :  these, 
lefore  me,  called  ujran  the  gods  and  Ihy  image 
(he  is  writing  to  Trajan]  ;  which  image,  along  with 
those  of  Ihe  gods,  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  for 
this  purpose.  1'liey  offered  10  them  incense  and 
wine,  besides  which  they  reviled  Christ — none  of 
which  things,  it  is  said,  those  who  ai 
Christians  can  be  compelled  to  do. 
ihoupht  might  be  allowed  lo  go  free."' 

Bung  eicMdingly  mad  agaiiut  them.  No 
language  seems  too  strong  for  Ihe  brave  Christian 
advocate  to  use  concerning  himself  and  his  former 
conduct  towarils  those  men  and  women,  whose 
brother  and  fcllow-licliever  he  now  professed 
hitnself  to  be.  How  he  once  detested  these  poor 
iiersecuted  saints,  how  he  loathed  their  cause  I 
Hil  whole  life  was-devoted  to  the  work  of  stamp. 
ing  out  this  strange  devotion  to  One  who  had 
l«en  crucified,  and  who  these  deluded  men  and 
sen  again.  What  now  had 
ie  of  this  young  enthusiastic 
can  fancy  a  hush  falling  over  the 
brilliant  assembly,  as  Paul,  after  winding  up  this 
portion  of  his  speech  with  the  words  telling  of  his 
journeying  forth  1ostran};e  cities  to  hunt  down  these 
believers  on  Jesus  of  Naiareth,  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  Ihem,  paused  doubtless  for  an 
instant  Isfore  telling  King  Agri|.|Hi,  and  Festus, 
and  Dernice  ■what  had  changed  him, 

Eren  unto  struige  oititia.     He  had  di 
Sanhedrim's    work   well   and    thoroughly 

writes  the  compiler  of  the  'Acts.'  Among  these, 
Damascus  is  S]iecial!y  singled  out  for  mention,  for 
it  was  the  last  on  the  inquisitor's  list  which  was 
visited ;  and  there  the  hitter  petsecntion,  as  far  as 
Saul  was  concerned,  was  only  planned,  but  was 

.  Wherenpon,  ■■  I  went  to  Damaaciu 
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the  account  of  the  appearance  on  the  Damascus 
road  by  the  writer  of  the  'Acts*  in  chap.  ix.  5, 
and  must  therefore  in  that  place  be  expunged  from 
the  text,  here  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
words  formed  part  of  Paul's  own  account  of  the 
'appearance.'  Later  scribes,  as  they  copied  Mss. 
of  the  '  Acts,*  finding  them  here,  no  doubt  inserted 
them  in  the  passage  of  the  ninth  chapter,  which 
relates  the  Lord's  words  to  Saul. 

Ver.  16.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet. 
These  words  introduce  a  portion  of  the  interview 
passed  over  in  the  two  other  accounts  of  the 
'appearance.*  Commentators  have  been  appar- 
ently somewhat  perplexed  here,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of  the  words  of  the  glorified  Lord  which 
follow  here  with  the  commands  given  to  Ananias 
to  deliver  to  Saul,  as  reported  in  the  narrative  of 
chap.  ix.  15,  16.  It  is  most  improbable  that  Paul 
here  'condenses  into  one,  various  sayings  of  our 
Lord  to  him  at  different  times,  in  visions  and  by 
Ananias  *  (Dean  Alford).  Nor  does  it  seem  likely, 
when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of 
the  scene  which  Paul  is  here  describing  to  King 
Agrippa,  and  the  overwhelming  influence  which  it 
had  upon  his  whole  subsequent  life,  that  the  apostle 
is  here  simply  summarising  the  words  of  Ananias 
spoken  to  him  three  days  later,  treating  those  words 
as  sayings  of  God  addressed  to  him.  It  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  the  account  here  given  by  Paul 
in  its  natural  obvious  sense,  and  to  regard  the  words 
of  the  Lord  which  immediately  follow  here  in  this 
and  the  two  following  verses  as  positively  uttered  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  They,  in  fact,  explained 
to  the  amazed  and  awe-struck  Pharisee  the  reason  of 
the  blinding  glory  and  the  awful  voice  which  had 
arrested  him  and  his  company  on  his  entrance 
into  Damascus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  substance  of  this  communication  was  re- 
peated again  to  him  by  Ananias,  or  was  pressed 
upon  him  in  a  vision  ;  for  it  told  him,  in  fact,  what 
it  was  the  Lord  wished  to  be  the  one  great  object 
of  his  life — the  guiding  the  Gentiles,  those  peoples 
who  had  so  long  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  into  light. 

For  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee. 
The  words  were  reassuring ;  the  awe-struck  man 
might  arise  without  fear.  The  Divine  One,  whom, 
not  knowing,  he  had  opposed  with  so  intense  a 
purpose,  cherished  no  feeling  of  wrath  against  him  ; 
on  the  contrary.  He  had  chosen  him  out  of  all  the 
sons  of  men  for  a  great  work ;  or,  in  Dr.  Hackett's 
words,  *  The  object  of  the  vision  was  to  summon 
him  to  a  new  and  exalted  sphere  of  effort.' 
Saul  the  Pharisee  was  to  bear  witness  not  only  of 
the  present  sublime  scene,  in  which  the  Crucified 
appeared  surrounded  with  a  glory  too  bright  for 
mortal  eyes  to  gaze  into  ;  but  he  was  to  be  a  witness 
also  to  tell  out  to  the  world,  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
to  high-bom  and  low-bom,  the  story  of  future 
revelations  which  would  be  made  to  him  in  coming 
days.  Notably  these  future  revelations  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  those  special  appearances 
of  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  visions,  trances,  or  ecstasies, 
such  as  are  chronicled  in  chap.  xxii.  17-21,  when 
he  fell  into  a  trance  as  he  was  praying  in  the 
temple,  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  xii.  1-5  ;  but  the  reference  to  *  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  to  thee,'  of  which 
things  Paul  was  to  be  the  witness,  really  was  to  those 


great  summaries  of  Divine  tmth  which  Paul  the 
apostle  put  out  in  after  days,  in  the  form  of  epistles 
to  the  Gentile  churches — those  Divine  handbooks 
to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life.  It  was 
really  in  these  lonely  hours,  perhaps  in  the  still 
eventide  or  quiet  night,  after  the  day's  hard  toil 
spent  in  the  workrooms  of  men  like  Aquila  the 
tentmaker,  that  God  indeed  appeared  to  Paul  and 
guided  his  thoughts.  It  was  of  these  appearances 
in  after  years  that  Paul  was  to  be  the  witness — not 
only  to  Roman  governors  and  Jewish  kings,  not 
only  to  the  dwellers  under  the  far-reaching  power 
of  the  imperial  Rome  of  that  day  ;  but  he  was  to 
be  the  witness,  though  perhaps  he  failed  then  to 
realise  it,  to  nations  yet  unborn,  in  lands  still  un- 
discovered. 

The  form  of  the  Lord's  words  to  Saul,  telling 
him  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  was  then  seeing, 
and  also  to  be  witness  of  what  he  would  afterwards 
come  to  the  knowledge  of,  is  not  unlike  another 
charge  given  by  the  same  glorified  and  risen 
Saviour  to  a  brother  apostle  of  St.  Paul  :  *  Write 
tfie  things^*  said  the  Son  of  man,  speaking  as  a 
King  in  all  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  John  in  his 
lonely  watch  at  Patmos,  *  7urite  the  things  which 
thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are^  and  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter^  (Rev.  i.  19). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  the  last  called,  the 
one  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  holy 
Twelve  afler  no  little  anxious  thought,  the  one 
always  looked  on  by  a  portion  of  the  early  Church 
with  doubt  and  suspicion,  should  have  been  the 
apostle  commissioned  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
glory  of  Christ.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings 
and  bitter  persecutions,  endured  at  the  hands 
especially  of  his  own  countrymen,  often  cruelly 
misunderstood,  forsaken,  and  deserted  not  once  or 
twice  in  that  restless,  brave  life  of  his,  by  his  own 
friends  and  converts,  this  thought  must  have 
been  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  tried 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his  one  great 
comfort,  joy,  and  support,  this  blessed  memory 
of  the  noontide  meeting  outside  the  Damascus 
gates,  when  he  was  witness  of  the  glory  of 
Christ. 

Ver.  17.  Delivering  thee  f^m  the  people,  and 
firom  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee. 
The  memory  of  these  words  of  the  Son  of  God 
armed  the  apostle  of  the  future  against  all  the 
terrors  which  awaited  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  him  to  bear  his  heavy  cross. 

It  was  no  doubt  that,  trusting  in  this  promise, 
Paul  was  comparatively  careless  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  urgent  perils  which  threatened  his  liberty 
and  even  his  life.  Strong  in  the  conviction — for 
had  he  not  heard  that  Divine  One,  on  whose 
radiant  glory  he  for  a  brief  minute  or  two  once 
gazed,  say  it  ? — that  he  had  a  mighty  work  to  work, 
and  that  while  engaged  in  it — like  Elisha  the  man 
of  God  of  old — he  too  would  be  encompassed  with 
a  heavenly  guard  so  that  no  human  hand  raised 
against  him  should  ever  do  him  mortal  injury ; — it 
was  no  doubt  that,  strong  in  the  conviction  that 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  ever  stretched  out  be- 
tween him  and  death,  he  resisted  the  repeated 
warnings  of  his  dearest  friends — many  of  them 
endowSi  with  the  gift  of  prophecy — who  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  dangerous  joumey  to  Jeru- 
salem which  had  resulted  in  this  present  captivity 
and  its  many  fearful  dangers,  and  which  brought 
him  in  the  end  to  preach  his  Master's  gospel 
at  Rome.     How  often  in  that  strange  harassed  life 
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glowing 


of  his,  lo  touchini;];  ptuiited  ir 

words  in  2  Cor.   nL  JJ-J7,  aiiu  vi.  ^-m,  musi 

ihisEure  piomise  of  his  Me<i<iah  reigning  from  His 

Slory-lhrone  in  heaven  have  come  up  and  cheered 
im  wilh  a  voiM  not  of  this  world  ! 
Ver.  iS.  To  open  theli  eyea,  And  to  ton  th«m 
fnm  dufciiMa  to  light  The  beautiful  words  of 
Isaiah's  pruphecy  of  the  coining  Messiah  and  HLs 
peculiar  work,  seem  10  ring  in  our  ears  as  we  read 
ihese  words  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.  Read  now 
in  the  light  which  the  history  of  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  stniggiea  of  Christianity  flings  over  the  old 
Hebrew  prophecies,  one  marvels  at  the  strange 
blinJness  which  came  over  the  Jewish  people  when 
theit  Messiah  visited  them,  and  wtijch  induced 
them  lo  hinder  in  every  possible  way  His  blessed 
work  among  men.  The  two  great  features  in 
Jesua  Christ  *  life  and  work  which  shocked  His 
own  people  and  drove  Ihem  into  fierce  relielljon. 


were— <  i )  /w  //ix  li/e.  He  presenled  the  Irae  ia 
of  a  sufftrin/r  Messtah.  (2>  tn  Hit  tbcHl,  begm 
Himself  and  faithfully  carried  on  bj  Hk  dai^ 
He  showed  that  the  kingdom  of  the  fitm  1 
not  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  oM  Aara  n 
nor  lo  the  old  H0I7  Land,  bul  ihat  the  chcaoi  1 
of  the  future  was  to  be  made  upof  allnuiikiiKi.i 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  future  was  lo  conusl  d 
the  countries  of  the  world.  And  this  is  ea 
what  their  onrii  prophets,  ia  clear  lai^ugc, 
ftiretiild.  TTie  Isaiah  pronhecy,  which  is  hen 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  chusi 
Saul  from  the  glorified  Jesu^  will  be  found  in 
xlii.  6-16,  where  the  Messiah  is  eipeciall;  n 
lioned  as  given  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  eiacl  i:oTrespondence  l>etwecn  the  otopl 
of  Isaiah  and  the  conunand  of  Jesus  to  PUl 
best  seen  from  a  elaoce  at  the  prophecy 
Idc  by  side  : — 


command  when  & 


IsATAti  y. 
'I  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  give 


•  (My  s< 


J»^ 


is'  Command  to  Paui,  Acts  x: 
16.   I  have  appeared  to  thee  for  this 


Messiah)  .  .  .  'for  a  ligkl  gflhe  Gmlilis  ;  h  ofm     pose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a 
Ike  blind  tjrtt,  lairing  eut  Iht  fritoners  frem  lit         '  Ver.  17.   Delivering  thee   ,   .    .   from 
prison,  and  Ihem  that  sil  in  darJuuis  oal  ef  tin      tiles,  unlatohoiti  turn/  /  send  Ikee. 
friton  home.   ...  '  Ver.  18.    7o  ofien  their  tyei,  ami  lo  tt 

'  Ver.  16.  /  iciV;  trim;  the  hiind  by  a  rmiv  Ihat    from  darknm  lo  light. ' 
they  knem  nal,  and  I  will  lead  llit-m  ia  pallit  Ihat 
Ikey  have  not  tnmiti :  1  ii-ill  make  darkness  light 
before  Ikaa.  .  .  .    These  Ikinsi  will  I  Jo  unto  Ihem, 
ami  not  forsake  tkem. ' 


With  what  weighty  force  must  all  this  have  struck 
Paul  during  ihnse  two  lo  three  years' solitary  study 
in  Araliia which succeedeil  the  '  Damascu!i journey' 
and  came  liefore  his  active  ministry  I 

And  from  tba  powRr  of  Satan  nnto  Ood.  The 
glorified  King  was  still  considering  the  case  of  the 
Gentiles,  amo:^  whom  Saul's  life-work  lay.  He 
here  reganis  all  Ihat  elaborate  syslein  of  idolatr)' 


Fourth  and  ConeluJing  Dit, 


I  of  the  'AfJoi 


encouraged  and  even  taught  the  vilest  profligacy, 
as  belonging  lo  the  realm  of  Satan. 

That  they  may  receive  torgiTen«M  of  dm, 
and  inherllanoe  among  them  which  are  unctl- 
fled  by  faitb  which  ji  io  me.  The  purpose  and  end 
of  Saul's  life-work  is  here  sketched  oul.  The 
peoples  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
ihe  shadow  of  death,  were  to  be  guided  into  a 
knowledge  of  their  stale,  of  their  slavery  to  sin, 
of  (he  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  help  or 
redeem  themselves,  of  their  utter  hopelessness  as 
regards  Ihe  future.  Their  eyes  viere  lo  be  opened. 
This  was  the  first  step.  The  second  was  to  tell 
them  of  Ihe  one  fountain  where  all  sin  and  un- 
clcannesa  might  be  washed  away— a  fountain  open 
to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew  ;  they  were  to  lie  loM 
how  to  litrn  from  Satan  fa  God.  The  third  Bte|> 
was  lo  show  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  open- 
ing the  blind  eyes  and  this  seeing  their  real  state, 
and  of  Iheir  turning  loGod.  Fur^nieness  of  all  sin 
would  follow,  and  they  would  win  a  place  among 
ihe  sanctified,  a  home  in  one  of  the  many  mansions 
of  Ihe  redeemed  and  restored. 

Tlie  closing  words  tell  us  that  these  blessed  results 
were  to  be  produced  by  faith,  in  its  highest,  truest 
sense  of  loving  trust,  entire  chilil-like  confidence 
in  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  Risen. 


afvHl  everywhere  to  proclaim  //is  Message, 

»ierely  to  Jeais—For  this  reason  Ihe  Jews  am 

kis  Life;  but  he  kept  oil,  helped  roiti  uaeart 

lltif,  unto   Ikal  very  desy,  telling  omt  It  1 

that  Ike  Words  of  the    o/J  //firew  /Vvfi 

respecting  a  buffering  A/eiciah  Aad  beta  f. 

fill/din  the  CrtKified  Jesus  0/ A-taarelk,  19-; 

Ver.  19.  Whereupon,  0  Uiig  Acrif^o,  I  * 

not  diaobedient  onto  the  heavanlj  Tickm. 

olhcr  words,   being  convinced   by  such  a  Divi 

intimation  that  my  old  life  was  the  life  of  0 

fightii^  against  the  will  and  purpose  of  Ihe  God 

my  fathers,  I  at  once  obeyed  the  solemn  comman 

of  Him  who  deigned  lo  appear  lo  me  that  di 

outside  Damascus. 

Commentators  well  call  attention  here  <o  Panl 
emphatic  testimony  respecting  the  freedom  of  lb 
human  will.  This  was  clearly  tai^t  in  the  ol 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  such  grave  and  momoitot 
passages  as,  '  See,  I  hare  set  bcfcHe  thee  this  da 
lire  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ;  .  .  .  .  IJi 
if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  Ihat  thou  will  nc 
hear'  (Deut.  kxx.  15-17) ;  and  here  Paul,  in  hi 
declaration  th.it  he  wa^  not  disobedient  lo  Ih 
heavenly  will,  intimates  that  it  would  have  bee 
possible  for  him  to  refrain  from  obeying  that  wi 
and  to  resist  it.  The  words  of  the  famouj!  prorer 
luiated  by  tlie  glorified  Lord,  imply  the  same  tmlt 
The  ox  may,  if  he  please,  kick  against  the  gooi 
though  the  result  of  such  an  opposition  would  hai 
lieen  simply  pain  and  suflcring  to  Ihe  animn 
Divine  grace,  we  must  remenilier,  is  never  irn 
sistible ;  it  is  an  awful  thought  that  a  lime  xsa 
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come  in  the  life  of  every  man  and  woman,  when 
the  last  promptings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may 
be  quenched. 

Vcr.  20.  But  ahowed  first  unto  them  of  Damas- 
cuB,  and  at  Jenualem,  and  throaghout  all  the 
coasts  of  Jud»a,  and  then  to  the  GentUes,  that 
they  should  repent  and  torn  to  God.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  verb  in  the  original  Greek,  here 
rendered  Showed  first,'  is  the  imperfect,  and  im- 
plies a  continuing  activity  :  *  I  kept  on  showing.' 
The  course  of  that  long  restless  activity  of  bis, 
from  the  moment  of  his  seeing  the  Lord  by  the 
way,  imtil  that  very  morning  when  he  stood  before 
King  Agrippa  and  spoke  these  things,  is  here  very 
brieny  in  these  few  words  sketched  out :  '  From 
that  day  have  I  kept  on  telling  out  His  message — 
yes,  in  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  throughout  all 
the  old  land  of  the  Jews,  away  among  the  isles  of 
the  unnumbered  Gentiles.'  In  his  short  enumera- 
tion, the  circle  of  his  work  is  ever  widening — at 
first  in  Damascus,  among  the  synagogues  and  the 
few  Christians  there  in  those  very  early  days  of 
the  faith  ;  then  on  the  broader  and  more  public 
stage  of  the  Holy  City  Jerusalem ;  the  circle 
widens,  and  the  delivery  of  the  message  is  carried 
on  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judaea.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  area  is  indefinitely  increased  as  the 
memory  of  the  many  congregations  of  distant 
Galatia,  of  remote  Lycaonia,  of  storied  Greece,  of 
populous  and  luxurious  Asia,  surged  up  in  the 
apostle\s  mind  ;  and  he  adds  those  broad  inclusive 
words,  *  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,' — to  the  heathen 
world. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  in  the  *  Acts ' 
and  '  Epbtles '  the  story  of  his  preaching  at 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  We  know  from  Bar- 
nabas' testimony,  that  he  preached  boldly  at 
Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (chap.  ix.  27) ; 
and  that  in  Jerusalem,  too,  he  spoke  boldly  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the 
(frecians  (chap.  ix.  28,  29) ;  but  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  exactly  fixing  the  date  of  the  preaching 
throughout  all  the  coast  of  Judaea.  Dr.  Hackett 
suggests  that  this  part  of  the  work  of  Paul  was 
carried  on  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  (see  chap.  xi.  30),  or  while  he 
was  at  Jerusalem,  between  his  first  and  second 
mission  to  the  Heathen  (see  chap,  xviii.  22). 

The  fourth  and  greatest  of  his  labours  here 
alluded  to  among  the  Gentiles,  includes  all  his 
missionary  toils  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

And  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  Here 
Paul,  as  was  his  custom  always  in  his  teaching, 
is  careful  to  show  that  his  theology  was  something 
more  than  a  creed  ;  it  was  a  life.  It  was  by  no 
means  enough  that  the  Jew  should  profess  sorrow 
for  the  past,  for  his  rejection  of  the  risen  Messiah — 
not  sufficient  that  the  Pagan  should  desert  the 
altars  of  his  many  gods  for  the  simple,  earnest 
worship  of  the  Christian  in  their  'upper  room,'  if 
they  did  not  at  the  same  time  change  their  way  of 
living.  It  is  the  gravest  of  all  mistakes  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  apostle  of  faith  ever  omitted 
to  press  home  to  his  converts  the  necessity  of 
living  the  religion  they  confessed  with  their  lips. 
With  Paul,  faith  meant  the  loving,  childlike  trust 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  who,  to  redeem  us  and 
to  restore  us  to  our  lost  home,  spared  not  His  own 
Son.  And  this  loving  trust  in  the  mind  of  Paul 
would  ever  show  itself  in  acts  and  words  and 
thoughts  which  that  Father  would  look  on,  and 
when  lie  looked  could  love.      The  expression, 


'works  meet  for  repentance,' is  a  strange  one, 
and  apparently  was  one  of  John  the  Baptist's 
favourite  sayings  (see  Matt.  iii.  8).  Very  pro- 
bably Paul  had  been  amon^^  the  rapt  listeners  of 
that  gallant  and  devoted  spirit  who  played  among 
the  Jews,  in  the  last  sad  period  of  their  history, 
the  part  the  monk  Savonarola  played  hundreds  of 
years  later  among  the  Christians  of  the  dying 
Christianity  of  Italy,  and  who  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  a  like  guerdon 
with  John.  If  Paul  had  not  been  himself  a 
hearer  of  the  Baptist,  he  of  course  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  preaching  (we  know  many 
Pharisees  came  to  his  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  7)  ; 
and  such  a  frequent  expression  as  this,  no  doubt, 
was  graven  with  an  iron  pen  for  ever  on  the 
tablets  of  St.  Paul's  heart 

Ver.  21.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught 
me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me. 
That  is  first  because  he,  Saul,  once  the  deter- 
mined relentless  enemy  of  the  'crucified  Nazarene,' 
now  obeyed  His  voice,  and  went  about  every- 
where delivering  the  message  of  the  *  Crucified  '' 
with  power ;  and  secondly,  because  he  delivered 
the  message  indifferently  to  the  hated  Gentiles  as 
to  the  favoured  Jews,  thereby  proclaiming  that  in 
Messiah's  kingdom  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  diildren  of  Israel  and  the  children 
bom  in  the  darkness  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  22.  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of 
God,  I  continue  unto  this  day.  Never  without 
Divine  protection  had  he  stood  alive  before  that 
brilliant  court  and  King  Agrippa.  Had  not  the 
invincible  guards  of  the  great  King  stood  around 
him  these  past  years,  that  frail  life  of  his  would 
have  been  long  since  sacrificed.  The  memories  of 
Lvstra  and  the  rain  of  cruel  stones,  the  guerdon 
of  his  kindly  deeds  done  there ;  the  |)ersecutions 
of  Philippi,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Bersea ;  the 
danger  in  the  theatre  of  Ephesus,  and  the  later 
deadly  perils  he  had  escaped  at  Jerusalem, — the 
thoughts  which  crowded  round  him  when  he 
penned  the  fourth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
second  Corinthian  letter  (see  chap.  iv.  7-12  and 
xi.  23  to  27), — prompted  this  expression  of  sure 
trust,  of  calm,  unruffled  confidence  in  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  stretched  ever  out  before  him  to  guard 
and  keep  His  faithful  servant.  Paul  seemed  ever 
to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  Almighty  wings  as  they 
moved  in  solemn  miardianship  above  his  head. 

Witnessing  boUi  to  small  and  great  Rank, 
not  age,  is  here  meant.  It  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Christianity  that,  as 
regards  the  future  life,  it  ignores  all  present  class 
distinclions.  That  there  will  l)e  degrees  in  glory 
in  the  eternal  kingdom  is  more  than  prolmble, 
just  as  there  are,  wc  know,  grades  in  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven.  Thrones,  principalities,  arch- 
angels, angels,  with  a  stammering  tongue  faintly 
express  our  conception  of  these.  But  the  teaching 
of  Christ  as  expounded  by  His  chosen  servants, 
such  as  James,  and  John,  and  Paul,  shows  us 
that  to  win  this  prize  of  our  high  calling  all  stand 
equally  well— the  leametl  and  unlearned,  high-born 
and  low-born,  bond  and  free,  rich  and  poor.  The 
great  teachers  of  Christianity  of  the  first  days, 
while  specially  careful,  even  anxious  to  avoid 
disturbing  class  privileges  here  on  earth,  at  the 
same  time  taujjht  that  all  these  distinctions  in 
society  were  merely  temporary,  enduring  at  most 
only  during  the  short  space  of  human  life ;  and 
that  in  the  timeless  existence  which  was  to  succeed 
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this  vanishing  and  uncertain  earth-life,  entirely 
new  conditions  would  regulate  position  and  work 
in  the  City  of  God.  This  was  a  glorious  onlook 
for  the  slave,  and  for  all  the  heavy-laden,  sorely- 
tried  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and  one  that 
urged  individual  generosity  and  self-denial,  while 
it  forbade  discontent  and  repining.  So  Paul  tells 
the  magnificent  Jewish  king  and  his  haughty 
sister,  that  during  that  long  career  of  restless 
work  he  had  witl^  equal  alacrity  and  patient  care 
spoken  to  the  poorest  slave  and  proudest  noble. 

The  phrase  is  one  often  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. See  chap.  viii.  lo ;  Kev.  xi.  l8,  xiii.  i6, 
xix.  5,  i8,  XX.  12. 

Saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  oome. 
Before  delivering  the  message  which  the  One  who 
appeared  to  him  on  the  Damascus  road  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  simply 
relating  the  well-known  story  of  the  arrest,  trial, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
then  out  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  showed 
that  this  was  exactly  what  Moses  and  the  prophets 
had  foretold  of  the  coming  Messiah,  viz.  that  He 
should  suffer,  die,  and  rise  from  the  dead.  Paul 
in  his  argument  used  none  of  the  traditions  and 
expository  additions  which  had  long  been  growing 
round  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  simply  for 
his  grand  purpose  quoted  the  words  of  the  old 
inspired  men,  and  they  were  enough. 

Ver.  23.  That  Ohrist  should  suner,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  first  thatshould  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  light  unto  the  people  and  unto 
the  Gentiles.  In  other  words,  *  Protected  by  a 
Divine  and  invisible  Guardian,  I  have  gone  about, 
bearing  my  message  to  the  powerful  and  humble 
alike,  using  as  my  storehouse  of  argument  only 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  urging 
that  Messiah,  as  one  of  the  very  conditions  of 
His  office,  would  be  capable  of  suffering  —  ay 
more,  that  (after  enduring  the  greatest  sufferings 
of  which  mortals  are  capable)  He  should  be 
the  first  in  the  domain  of  the  resurrection,  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead ;  and  then  should  not 
only  show  light  unto  the  people,  but  should  be  a 
Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.'  Paul  is  here  giving 
a  summary  of  the  usual  arguments  he  made  use  of 
in  his  preaching  respecting  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  Now  the  three  great  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian  were  touched 
upon  by  him  here: — I.  This  expected  One  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  was  not  only  a  triumphant — 
such  as  the  Jews  loved  to  dwell  on — but  a  suffer' 
ing  Messiah.  2.  This  One  so  long  looked  for  was 
to  be  the  first-begotten  from  the  deady  the  second 
Adam — the  One  who  (as  Lange  well  puts  it)  should 
begin  a  series  of  developments  of  life  and  resur- 
rection for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  grand 
idea  is  developed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  i  Cor. 
XV.  20  ff.  and  45  ff.,  and  in  Rom.  v.  17,  18. 
3.  The  Messiah,  when  He  came,  should  be  the 
Herald  of  life  and  light  not  only  to  the  Jew^  but 
to  the  despised  Gentile, 

Now  these  three  several  points,  Paul,  when  he 
six)ke  before  King  Agrippa,  without  doubt  proved 
by  reference  tX)  those  special  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures which  with  a  strange  power  supported  his 
view — the  Christian  view- of  Messiah,  somewhat 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  argued  in  the 
Antioch  sermon,  very  briefly  reported  in  Acts  xiii. 
27-35.  '^  was  to  these  elaborate  quotations 
wliich  Festus  especially  referred  (ver.  24)  when  he 


interrupted     Paul    with   the  ejacnlatioo,  *Wi}, 
much  learning  has  surely  turned  yoar  brain !' 

The  Jewish    nation,   trodden  down  dmoj  sc 
many  hop>eless  y^as%  first  of  captivity  m  the  is 
East,  then   of  grinding  of^ressioD  in  tba  on 
land,    looked  on   with  a  passionate  cagotcs  to 
the  advent    of  the    promised   King  Messalt,  «t 
whom    their   prophets    wrote ;   watchii^  for  & 
triumphant  King  of  the  Great  Prophet:  *Wte 5 
this  that  Cometh  from  £dom  .  .  .  giofioos  lab 
apparel,     travelling     in     the    greatness   of  b 
strength?'    and     the    voice    of    Messiili  vak. 
answer  :  *  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  n^i? 
save  .  .  .   the  day  of  vengeance  b  in  mise  beut, 
and   the   year    of  mine  redeemed  is  come*  (la 
Ixiii.  1-4).     This  is  what  they  fixed  their  hoifri, 
expectant  gaze  upon,  and  forgot  the  other  pktsn. 
which  painted  the  same  Messiah  with  the  sand 
form  and  visage,  without  form  or  comeliness  «^ 
no  beauty,  despised  and  rejected,  a  man  of  sonw 
and  acquainted  with   grief;  wounded  for  otbee 
transgressions  and    bruised   for  others*  ioiqaities 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living ;  strickei  ia 
the  transgression  of  His  people  ;  T"glf*ng  Hisgim 
with  the  wicked  (Isa.  lii.  14,  lui.  2,  5,  8.  9). 

We  must  remember  how  reluctant  the  wiyfe 
ciples  of  Jesus  were  to  entertain  any  other  ihcigfct 
concerning  their  beloved  Master  than  thos 
coloured  with  the  rich  hues  of  glory  and  triiunpk 
See,  for  instance.  Matt.  xvi.  aa.  Never  nntil  ai 
was  accomplished  did  even  His  own  receive  iab 
their  heart  the  idea  of  a  crucified  Messiah. 

It  was  indeed  for  them  then,  in  those  bst  ss 
days  of  their  national  life,  '  a  hard  sajii^'  thoi^i 
to  us  now  all  seems  so  clear,  and  the  prophecie 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Passion  of  Jesos  so  tram 
parent 

7  he  Procurator  Festus  inter rupis  Pasd — Tk 
Apostle's  Reply  to  /''estses,  and  Appetd  h 
Agrippa — 7  he  Dialogue  between  Agrifpa  am 
Paul—  The  King  and  Governor  decide  that, 
had  not  the  Prisoner  appealed  to  Casar,  A 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty^  24-32. 

Ver.   24.  And  as  he  thus  qiake  for  MmRlA 
Festus  said  with  a  loud  voioe,  Pfekol,  thou  art 
beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  tiMt 
mad.     Paul  apparently  had,  at  this  point  of  bis 
address,  completed  the  main  argument,  whidi  be 
wished  to  put  before  Agrippa,  on  the  real  identity 
of  his  belief  with  that  held  by  all  orthodox  Jevs, 
and  had  pointed  out  where  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  were  at  issue  ;  and  had  shown  that  the^moB^ 
ivork  of  the  Christian  belief — not  only  in  those 
points  which  they  held    in    common   with  the 
Pharisee,  but  also  in  the  points  in  which  they 
were  at  variance — was  the  sacred  law  and  the 
prophets.     The  Jews  would  find  foretold  in  their 
Holy  Scriptures  every  detail  in  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  Paul  taught.   We,  of  course, 
possess  no  clue  to  suggest  to  us  what  would  have 
been   the    conclusion    of   the    apology.     So   far 
Festus    had    listened   with    respectful    attention 
while  the  accused  Hebrew  spoke  before  his  royal 
guest ;  but  when  the  eloouent  and  impassioned 
apostle  came  to  this  part  of  his  defence,  and  dwelt 
at  length  with  intense  fervour  on  the  resurrection 
of  a  Man  whom  Festus'  predecessor  Pilate  had 
crucified, — and  the  Roman  heard  him  discourse 
with  marvellous  andwinningeloquence— as  without 
doubt  Paul  did  here — on    the   wondrous   results 
which  this  stupendous  fact,  the  resurrectioo  of  a 
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crucified  malefactor,  would  surely  accomplish  in 
all  parts  of  the  great  world  known  or  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  interrupted  him,  crying  out  loudly, 
*  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself ! ' 

Mr.  Humphry,  commenting  on  Festus'  inter- 
ruption here,  writes  :  '  He  (Festus)  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  earnestness  of  St.  Paul,  so  unlike 
the  indifference  with  which  religious  and  moral 
subjects  were  regarded  by  the  upper  classes  at 
Rome.  His  self-love  suggested  to  him  that  one 
who  presented  such  a  contrast  to  his  own  apathy 
must  be  mad.  The  convenient  hypothesis  that 
much  learning  had  produced  this  result,  may  have 
occurred  to  him  on  hearing  Paul  quote  prophecies 
in  proof  of  his  assertions.* 

Ver.  25.  But  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festus;  but  speak  forth  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  But  the  Roman  governor's 
accusation  of  madness  was  effectively  refuted  by 
the  calm,  courteous  words  with  which  the  prisoner 
at  once  replied  to  the  interruption.  The  Roman 
must  have  listened  with  some  pain,  and  probably 
with  not  a  little  regret  for  his  sneer,  to  these  last 
words  of  that  earnest,  pleading  voice,  no  longer 
burning  with  enthusiasm,  but  sad  and  convincing 
with  their  quiet,  gentle  composure  :  *  No,  most 
noble  Festus,  I  am  not  mad.  The  words  which 
excite  your  indignation  are  not  the  outcome  of  a 
wild,  ill-balanced  enthusiasm,  not  the  fancies  of  the 
disordered  intellect  of  a  half-mad  zealot,  as  you 
seem  to  think  ;  they  are  the  expression  of  truth, 
of  calm,  deliberate  judgment. '  Then  turning  again 
towards  the  silent  Jewish  king,  whom  he  had  been 
specially  addressing  until  the  loud  exclamation 
of  ihe  incredulous  Roman  interrupted  him,  *The 
king  will  bear  me  witness  that  my  words  have 
been  no  wild  utterances  of  a  visionary  enthusiast.' 

Ver.  26.  For  the  king  knoweth  of  these 
things,  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are 
hidden  from  him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  comer.  '  The  Jewish  king  sitting  on  that 
throne,  before  whom  I  am  now  telling  out  my 
wondrous  story,  he  knows  whether  what  I  have 
been  quoting  from  the  Hebrews'  sacred  books  is 
to  be  found  there  or  no.  He  can  tell  you  if  my 
words  relate  merely  a  wild  dream  of  my  own,  for 
he  knows  what  has  been  the  people's  hope  for 
many  a  long  century — yes,  the  kmg,  if  he  will, 
may  tell  you  too  how  this  central  figure  of  my 
narrative  is  no  mere  phantom  I  have  raised. 
Well  must  our  King  Agrippa  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Jesus  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  busy  paschal  week  some  thirty 
years  ago,  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer. 
Well  is  the  king  aware  that  now  for  many  years 
are  there  countless  congregations  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Holy  City,  here  in  Ca^sarea,  scattered 
over  Judaea  and  Syria,  even  as  far  as  Italy, — no 
small  and  obscure  sect  now, — who  live  and  die  in 
the  firm  belief  that  this  crucified  Jesus  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  just  as  I  aver.  No ;  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus.' 

Ver.  27.  King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the 
prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believest.  Paul 
made  this  appeal,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
Jewish  sovereign,  who,  like  his  father,  ostenta- 
tiously avowed  his  belief  in  Judaism,  and  was 
a  zealous  professor  of  the  faith  ;  thinking,  per- 
haps, thus  to  win  popularity  among  the  people, 
and  so  to  make  up  for  any  defects  in  his   title 


to  pure  Jewish  descent.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  of 
Agrippa  I.  or  his  son ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
outwardly,  at  all  events,  zealous  Jews,  and  well 
versed  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  nation. 
Among  Agrippa's  many  titles  of  honour  was 
one  he  doubtless  prized  very  highly  :  he  was  the 
official  guardian  of  the  great  Jerusalem  temple. 
This  appeal  of  St.  Paul  to  him,  *Dost  thou  be- 
lieve the  prophets?'  could  not  fail  at  once  to 
strike  a  chord  in  Agrippa's  heart.  It  was  those 
very  prophets  in  which  he  believed,  which  testified 
in  so  strange,  so  marvellous  a  way,  to  the  truth 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  Messiah- 
ship.  King  Agrippa  was  evidently  deeply  moved, 
for  he  quickly  answered  Paul. 

Ver.  28.  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
Christian*  Modem  commentators  very  generally, 
on  the  ground  that  no  clear  instance  has  been 
adduced  of  the  Greek  word  Sv  •^'Vy  signifying 
'almost,'  give  up  this  ancient,  time-honoured 
rendering,  and  translate  the  king's  reply  either — 
(fl)  With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest  in' 
duce  me  to  be  a  Christian;  {b)  In  a  little  time 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian ;  in  other 
words,  '  If  thou  goest  on  speaking  as  thou  art 
doing,  thou  wilt  soon  persuade  me  to  become  a 
Christian.'  Now  both  \a)  and  {b)  suppose  that  the 
words  were  spoken  in  irony  ;  but  this  is  very  un- 
like what  we  should  expect.  The  address  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  would  never  have  called 
out  a  sarcastic  reply  from  Agrippa.  It  would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
scene.  It  is  clear  from  what  took  place  im- 
mediately after,  the  Jewish  king  ana  Roman 
governor  were  moved  deeply,  and  that  both  of 
them  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility 
either  of  condemning  or  acquitting  a  man  whom 
they  felt  was  in  very  truth  one  of  earth's  great 
ones,  and  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
sedition  and  treason. 

One  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  a  somewhat 
similar  but  far  more  momentous  scene,  when  a 
famous  predecessor  of  Festus,  moved  too  by  the 
transparent  innocence  of  the  accused  before  him, 
'  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person.  See 
ye  to  it'  (Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Irony  here  seems  utterly 
out  of  place,  and  simply  inconceivable. 

In  his  reply,  too,  Paul  evidently  accepted  the 
words  of  Agrippa  as  spoken  in  earnest.  He  saw 
no  tinge  of  irony  or  even  of  playful  courtesy 
in  the  king's  reply.  To  him  it  was  all  terribly 
real.  To  him  the  Jewish  sovereign  was  a  soul 
just  grasping  with  feeble  imcertain  hand  the  rope 
of  safety  which  would  save  it  from  eternal  death, 
but  letting  it  slip  through  his  weak  nerveless  6ngers. 
To  win  that  perishing  soul,  he  made  a  last  brave 
attempt  in  his  reply  (see  ver.  29).  That  earnest 
loving  appeal  never  surely  would  have  been  made 
to  one  who  could  dismiss  with  cruel  scornful 
sarcasm  such  a  defence  as  had  been  spoken  that 
day  by  the  prisoner  Paul  in  the  Csesarean  judg- 
ment-hall. 

Considering  the  laxity  which  then  confessedly 
existed  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  used  by 
the  many  peoples  who  had  adopted  Greek  as  the 
medium  01  their  intercourse,  and  that  in  this  so- 
called  Alexandrian  or  Hellenistic  Greek  the  use 
of  prepositions  especially  had  undergone  consider- 
able modifications  owing  to  the  orientalisms  which 
naturally  among  these  eastern  nations  had  crept 
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into  the  language  adoptctl  as  the  general  vehicle  of 
communication  in  the  populous  countries  which 
fringed  the  Mediterranean  seaboards,  we  prefer 
— as  the  excgetical  difficulties  attending  the  adop* 
tion  of  either  of  the  renderings  (a)  or  [d)  above 
suggested  are  so  great — to  retain  the  old  translation 
of  the  English  Version,  'Almost  {pr^femodum) 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  Among 
the  distinguished  scholars  and  expositors  who  thus 
(in  the  sense  of  *  almost ')  understand  the  exclama* 
tion  of  Agrippa,  must  be  reckoned  the  famous 
Greek  commentator  and  writer  Chrysostom.  In 
later  times,  Luther,  Castalio,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel, 
Stier,  understand  the  words  of  the  original  in  the 
same  sense  as  our  English  Version. 

Moved  already  by  the  splendid  eloquence  and 
the  weighty  argument  of  Paul,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  appealing  to  the  king's  known  reverence  for 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — a  reputation 
ercatly  affected  by  these  last  princes  of  the 
Herodian  dynasty  —  elicited  from  Agrippa  the 
memorable  exclamation,  '  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,'  thus  publicly  testifjring  his 
admiration  for  Paul,  and  his  conviction  of  his 
innocence  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him — a 
conviction  repeated  in  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
himself  and  the  Koman  governor  together  shortly 
after  (see  ver.  31);  at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  decidedly 
to  the  opinions  of  a  sect  which  he  was  aware  was 
generally  unpopular  among  the  leading  Jews. 

From  this  use  of  the  term  'Christian'  by  the 
king,  it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  had  now 
become  one  generally  used  in  speaking  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Ver.  29.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God,  that 
not  only  thou,  but  alao  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am, 
except  these  bonds.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  reading  of  the  older  Mss.  here  in  the  Greek 
words  translated  'altogether,*  but  this  hardly 
affects  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
prisoner  apostle's  reply  to  the  king's  words,  told 
Agrippa  and  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  and  strangely 
assorted  company  present  that  day  in  the  judgment 
hall  of  Cxsarea,  how  intense  were  his  convictions, 
for  his  earnest  passionate  desire  was  that  king  and 
governor,  Jew  and  Koman,  might  share  with  him 
m  that  glorious  inheritance  whi(^  the  Master  whom 
he,  Paul,  served  so  loyally,  had  purchased  for  all 
who  would  accept  His  gentle  yoke  and  light  burden. 
But  in  Paul's  words  there  is  a  ring  of  sorrow : 
•Almost,'  which  he  re-echoes,  seemed  to  him  a 
poor  result  to  have  achieved,  a  barren  success 
mdeed.  He  felt  he  had  awakened  in  that  worldly 
man  some  admiration,  perhaps  a  pitying  admira* 
tion,  for  himself,  some  sympathy  for  his  cause  ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  he  had  won  another  soldier  of 
Christ. 

The  exquisite  courtesy  of  the  great  missionary 
perhaps  is  nowhere  made  more  manifest  than  in 
the  concluding  sentence,  'such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds.'  He  would  have  Agrippa  a  fellow- 
citizen  with  him  in  the  city  of  God,  a  orother  heir 
in  his  glorious  hopes,  but  without  the  chain,  and 
the  sorrow,  and  the  persecution  which  in  his,  Paul's 
case  had  accompanied  his  profession  of  Christianity. 
*  Suchas he, '  beautifully  writes  Plumptre,  *  pardoned, 
at  peace  with  God  and  man,  with  a  hope  stretching 
l)eyond  the  grave,  and  an  actual  present  participa- 
tion in  the  power  of  the  eternal  world — this  is  wnat 
he  was  desiring  for  them.    If  that  could  be  effected, 


he  would  be  contcmt  to  remain  in  his  bonds,  id. 
to  leave  thena  upon  their  thrones.* 

Ver.  50.  Ana  when  hm  hnd  tins  ipokss,  tk 
king  ronn  nm  and  tbm  gorvm,  tad  BeniBk 
and  they  that  wmt  with  thwn.  Thm  anacf  ^ 
leaving  the  court  in  order  of  their  precedoce.  Sxk 
an  exact  detail  evidently  proceeds  firam  osc  iIe 
had  been  an  e3re- witness  of  this  day's  pniceediip 
'  They  that  sat  with  them '  were  the  coood  of  th 
IVocurator. 

Ver.  31.  And  wb«n  they  were  gontidde,fte 
talked  between  thenaelvas^  nying;  Tkiini 
doethnothincr  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  11 
second  of  these  public  expressions  of  opiaioc  c 
the  part  of  such  cJudted  personages  as  Agfippt  s 
Festus,  respecting  PauTs  complete  innoowcc 
the  really  grave  charge  of  promoting  sediticD  a 
of  exciting  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  againfi  i 
ruling  powers,  was  an  important  memonmdaB 
the  history  of  the  great  Gentile  aposdc,  wl»,  1 
know,  eventually  was  condemned  and  pot  to  da 
on  a  similar  false  charge. 

It  tells  us  how  groundles^s  were  the  accnsiiia 
made  against  him  by  those  Jews  whose  dcM 
interest  he,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  men,  1 
compelled  to  attack — tells  us  how  bUmdess,  k 
perfectly  unselfish,  was  the  whole  tenor  of  tl 
generous  brave  life. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  this  defence  of  P* 
and  that  unanimous  expression  of  goodwill 
obtained  from  those  distinguished  penou  vi 
listened  to  him  that  day  in  the  Cesarean  court,  w 
without  effect  upon  the  after  history  of  die  axwt 
Although,  as  the  appeal  .to  the  emperor  had  be 
formally  lodged,  it  was  lio  longer  m  the  powa 
any  provincial  ofiicial,  however  exalted,  to  acq 
or  to  free,  any  more  than  to  condemn  and 
punish  the  prisoner  who  had  thus  appealed 
Rome ;  still,  as  Festus  had  arranged  ihBheaii 
before  Agrippa  with  a  view  to  procure  satisfrdi 
material  to  enable  him  to  make  an  eihaost 
report  to  the  minister  at  Rome,  he  no  doubt  wi 
such  a  favourable  view  of  the  prisoner's  case 
eventually  brought  about  his  acquittal  and  freed 
from  his  first  Roman  imprisonmenL  (On 
wearisome  delays  which  frequently  postponed 
a  lengthened  period  the  hearing  of  these  pronn 
appeals,  see  Excursus  C,  following  chap,  xxrii 

The  favourable  report  of  Festus,  too,  ceita 
procured  him  kindly  treatment  after  his  arriw 
the  capital  (he  was  allowed  to  dwell  in  his  < 
hired  house  and  even  to  receive  large  numbei 
friends  and  pupils  there,  chap.  xxviiL  17- 
3o»  31). 

Another  result  of  Paul's  great' defence  of  O 
tianity  before  King  Agrippa  ii.  and  the  Procur 
Festus,  was,  that  from  this  time  a  kindly  Ice 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  king's  heart  towi 
that  strange  Nazarene  sect  which  he  tells  us  him 
he  once  almost  was  persuaded  to  join.  Stier,  in 
IVorJs  0/  the  Apostles,  calls  attention  to  the  Vac 
this  Agrippa  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Jew 
war,  some  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  sc«m 
Coesarea,  protecting  the  Christians,  giving  tl 
succour,  and  receiving  them  kindly  into 
territory. 

Ver.  32.  Then  said  Agripp*  unto  Festus,  T 
man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had 
appealed  unto  CfBMur.     On  first  thought,  it  wo 
seem  as  though  this  appeal  of  the  apostle  wa 
disastrous  step  for  him  to  have  taken.      But 
looking  deeper  into  that  busy  life-story  of  his. 
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^    see  how,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  appeal 

^    which  prolonged  the  imprisonment  assisted  the 

>     work   of  the  great   missionary.     Had   he  been 

I     free  at  this  juncture,  it  is  a  question  whether  he 

I     would  not  mive  fallen  a  victim  to  the  murderous 

r     plots  of  his  relentless  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  who 

I     we  know  had  bands  of  Sicarii  (assassins)  in  their 

pay  to  carry  out  their  violent  schema     As  it 

was,  he  was  conducted  safely  to  Rome,  the  city  he 

had  been  so  long  anxious  to  visit.    Tlie  very  cir- 

pumstances  of  his  arrival  as  an  imperial  prisoner, 

probably  from  their  publicity,  assisted  him  in  his 

work  ot  telling  out  nis  Master's  message ;  so  all 

things  worked  together  for  the  glory  of  God« 

Excursus  A. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Lanouage  by 
THE  Glorified  Messiah. 

Bengel's  remarkable  words,  'The  Hebrew 
tongue,  Christ's  language  on  earth  ;  His  language 
too  when  He  spoke  from  heaven,'  a  comment 
which  at  first  seems  quaint  and  even  fantastic, 
is,  when  examined,  singularly  correct  We  will 
very  briefly  review  the  data  we  possess  on  the 
subject,  (i)  We  may  assume  that  the  Eternal 
who  spoke  to  Adam  in  the  garden,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Moses  and 
Samuel,  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  '  Lord '  of  the 
prophet  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  whom  we  know  and  worship 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  adorable  Redeemer. 
For  not  only  did  this  Divine  One  on  almost 
innumerable  occasions  ^aJk  with  and  to  one  or 
other  of  His  servants,  but  several  times  we  are 
distinctly  told  Ife  appeared  in  one  form  or  other 
visible  to  mortal  eyes ;  for  instance,  to  Abraham 
before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
Gen.  xviii. ;  to  Moses  in  the  tabernacle,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9,  on  the  rock,  xxxiii.  23 :  see  especially 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10 ;  to  Joshua  before  Jericho,  Josh.  v. 
13*1$  \  ^^  Isaisih  in  the  temple,  Isa.  vi.  1-5 ;  to 
Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Ezek.  i.  4-28 ;  to  Daniel,  vii.  9-14. 
But  this  Divine  and  Adorable  One  whom  these  holy 
men  saw  and  worshipped,  could  not  have  been  the 
First  Person  ot  the  blessed  Trinity;  for  of  the 
Father  we  read,  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him 
(John  i.  18). 

Thus  the  Divine  One,  who  on  numberless  occa- 
sions spoke  to  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  and 
prophets  of  the  chosen  people,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Jehovah  or  the  Eternal,  was  that  Being  whom, 
after  His  incarnation,  we  knowas  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Now  (2)  in  what  language  were  these  repeated 
communications — from  the  da3rs  of  Noah  to  the 
time  when  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
lived  and  taught  in  Israel — made  to  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  ?  In  reply,  we  urge  that  all 
the  sacred  records  are  written  in  one  tongue ;  the 
slight  variation  of  language  in  the  later  written 
books  are  just  what  we  always  find  as  a  language 
grows  older,  and  has  been  many  centuries  in  use.  1 1 
becomes  often  rougher,  fuller  of  new  words  which 
express  strange  thoughts  of  other  lands  and  peoples. 
Thus,  to  use  well-known  instances,  the  Greek  of 
the  Athenian  poets  and  philosophers  became  the 
Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  writers.  The  Latin  of 
the  age  of  Csesar  and  Augustus  deteriorated  into 
the  llitin  of  the  later  Empire,  and  then  became 
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what  we  term  Italian.  So  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Psalms  and  Isaiah  became  the  rougher  Chaldee- 
tinged  Hebrew  of  Daniel ;  and  later,  the  so-called 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  of  the  Targumist. 

But  to  return  to  our  earliest  records,  there  is  no 
trace  that  even  Moses,  who  no  doubt  compiled 
those  most  early  Genesis  chapters,  partly  from 
family  registers  and  partly  from  oral  tradition,  ever 
translated.  He  seems,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  have  copied  down  what  he  found 
written  or  preserved  in  well  •  authenticated  oral 
tradition,  it  therefore  seems  hardly  fanciful  to 
assume  that  the  language  in  which  Moses  foimd 
the  few  scattered  memoirs  of  the  earliest  days  of 
the  race,  was  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  two  when 
they  dwelt  alone  and  conversed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  of  Paradise  with  their  eternal  Friend 
and  Creator.  Must  not  this  have  been  Hebrew^ 
the  language  of  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  the 
language  evidently  of  all  the  records  written  and 
oral  which  he  possessed  of  the  dim  past? 

That  God  spoke  to  Moses,  that  He  wrote  with 
His  finger  on  the  sacred  tables,  in  Hebrew,  is 
indisputable.  It  b  equally  clear  that  all  the  com- 
munications, from  the  days  of  Moses  to  Malachi, 
made  by  the  Eternal  to  the  favoured  sons  of  men, 
who  from  time  to  time  were  privileged  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  One,  were  in  Hebrew.  There 
is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  language  other 
thiln  their  own  treasured  sacred  tongue  being  even 
of  partial  use  amon^  the  chosen  people  at  any 
time  before  the  captivity.  Even  during  the  cap- 
tivity they  still  held  to  it,  spoke  to  one  another  m 
it,  thought  in  it,  wrote  in  it.  The  traces,  though, 
of  that  sad  time,  are  marked  indelibly  in  their 
language,  which,  dating  from  the  hour  of  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  assumes  that  Chaldean 
colouring  which  has  so  powerfully  influenced  it 
ever  since.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  last  age 
of  Israers  existence  as  a  separate  nationality,  the 
people  scattered  now  in  many  lands  were  com- 
pelled to  use  the  language  of  the  nations  among 
whom  they  dwelt  and  with  whom  they  traded. 
Thus  Greek,  which  was  then  spoken  commonly  in 
all  those  many  countries  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean water,  became  a  language  in  this  last  age, 
known  and  used  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
Jewish  race,  alongside  with  their  own  loved 
Hebrew,  which  then  had  become  a  rougher  Chaldee- 
coloured  language.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  a  tongue 
understood  by  the  chosen  race,  and  also  by  those 
Gentile  peoples  to  whom  Messiah  wished  to  speak. 

Whether  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  ordinary  dealing 
with  men  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  His 
public  ministry  on  earth,  spoke  and  used  Greek,  is  a 
disputed  point.  It  will  probably  never  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  most  likely  that,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  His  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  Him 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  equally  familiar ; 
that  now  He  would  use  one  tongue,  now  another. 
Still,  brought  up  in  a  purely  Jewish  household,  in 
remote  Nazareth,  amidst  the  cherished  traditions 
belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  the  people,  we  may 
in  all  reverence  conclude  that  He  thought  in  Hebrew, 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  communicated  His 
blessed  teachings  in  the  same  holy  tongue.  Certain 
it  is,  in  this  perhaps  solitary  instance  of  His  speaking 
face  to  face  with  a  mortal  after  His  ascension  to  His 
glory-throne  in  Heaven,  He  used  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, though  addressing  one  who  was  a  polished 
Greek  scholar.     Paul  evidently  thought  and  wrote 
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ID  Greek  from  prelemice.  Weipeak«flhi*>ppeu-  Pnlms,  T^miah,  and  the  otibet  propheterflttd 

■nee  to  PftuI  on  the  Damucui  road  u  B  toutu;  covenant,  who  speftk  with  dcUil  of  tkc  Mtai 

appearance  of  the  risen  and  gloiiiied  Redeemer,  who  was  to  come,  of  His  penoo,  HBaoil,c 

for  we   have  no  other   definite  Bcconnt  of  the  His  office^   not  obscorely  point  oat  thit  n  n 

glorified  Lord  after  His  ascension  speaking  to  any  mj^terioos  war  jw^b-w-  and  tdf-taenfia'w^ 

mortal  save  in  a  dream  or  in  the  courae  of  a  tntnce  be  the  means  \rr  which  lie  was  toicaniiUI 

or  rapture.  mighty  task    of  reatocation.     It  wn  the  nd 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  requires  a  few  tunei  of  the  chosen  people — rnkforlBDa  tn^ 

words.     The  apostle  relates  what  he  saw  and  on  alone  by  their  own  wilfbbi^  and  hsidia 

heard  when  he  was  'in  the  Spirit'  on  the  Lord's  heart — which  changed  cocnpletdT theii Tiniif 

day.     These  words  evidently  point  to  some  itale  expected  Messiah.      In  the  days  of  Ibe  vm^ 

of  rapture  or  trance  into  which  John  had  fallen,  they  were  content,  as  we  learn  ftom  the  tod: 

Bui  the  whole  of  these  Revelations,  the  thought  of  the  Book   of  Psalms   and   the  ■^ea^aaa 

and  imagery,  as  well  as  the  language,  is  so  purely  Isaiah  and  his  brother  prophet^  to  kakfcn 

■nd  exclusively  Hebraistic,  that  the  Greek  rccoid  with  loving  trust  to  another  lifi^  tfta  the  En 

which  we  possess  is  apparently  an  account  in  one  fever  of  this  was  passed,  when  noder  the  ral 

tangunge  of  the  words  heard  in  another.      SL  John,  Messiah  they  would  look  on  the  Eiceof  IhcElc 

for  the  sake  of  (he  countless  Gentiles  who  believed  and  be  satisfied.      But  ^^r- the  terrible  dim 

(he  wrote  late  In  the  first  century),  told  his  grand  they  endured  at  the  hands  of  ttw  Chitdaia 

■tory  in  a  tongue  which  he  knew  they  could  com-  Egyptians,  and  last  of  all  Roman  opnesor^  < 

prebend  }  but  it   is  indeed   more  tlian  probable  the  glory  of  thcii  race  seemed  hopclasly  £h 

that   the   Revelation  came  to  him  in   Hebrew.  lheii,soTe,  discontented,  bamingbradnK 

Thus,  Bengel's  conclusion,  thai  Hebrew  was  the  meiged  thehope  ofa  calin,  joyomcteinitywn^ 

language  of  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  God,  used  in  inloafcvcrish  longing  for  launedialerettnge; 

His  dealings  with  men,  whether  speaking  in  l)is  the  lestoistion  of  the  honian  race  was  fbtgotti 

robes  of  humiliation  on  earth  or  Irom  His  glory-  the  intense  desire  for  the  restoiation  of  the  H 

throne  in  Heaven,  is  supported   by  a  moss  of  while  the  scene   of  the  future  kiagdm  of 

evidence  supplied  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Mcssiahwas  laid  ao  longer  in  hesTen,  bntoae 

inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  compiled  What  wonder  is    it   that  the  Uneameati  0 

in  different  ages.     The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes-  picture  of  the  glorious  King  as  painted  by  t 

lament,  although  written  in  Greek,  complete  the  and  Isaiih  were  changed  i     He  whose  Ttagi 

ample  witness  Twme  by  (be  more  ancient  Divine  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  His  fana 

writings.  than  the  sons  of  men  ;  He  who  hath  ban 

Excursus  B.  griefs  and  carried  onf  sorrows,  emphaiiall 

The  Messiah  of  David  ani.  the  Prophets  .nn"  hl™,w"S;J*'"  "^i?"".^^  ''^ 

,    MESSIAH    OP   THE  ^tJ^Tj^V:.UZ^Z.'^^^.'T'^. 
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enemies  of  His   people,    T^aa   the   Hcssiab 

•The  Book  of  Genesis,'  writes  Professor  West-  passionately  looked  for  '\aj  IsraeL 
coti,  '  connects  the  promise  of  redemption  with         We  possess  no  contemporary  lilentnic  i 

the  narrative  of  the  fall.     At  each  crisis  in  the  days  ot  David,  Solomon,  and   Isaiah   like 

Erovidential  histoiy  of  the  world  this  promise  was  works  to  which  we  are  going  to  refer  as 

rought  within  narrower  limits,  and  illustrated  by  seating  the  tone  of  public  feeling  amcmg  tlu 

fresh  details.     After  Che  flood,  one  of  the  sons  of  during  the  two  or  three  centuria  wtxih  i 

Noah  was   especially  connected  with   the  future  dialely  preceded  the  advent  of  Jesns  of  Nai 

triumph  of  God.     Abraham  was  called,  and  the  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  cooid  now 

assurance  was  given  him  that  the  blessing  of  the  the  poetry,  the  religious  meditation,  the  fi 

earth  should  spring  from  his  seed  '  (tntrcdiKtiim  lypse,  even  the  historical  portraitnre  cotnpa 

to  istudy  ef  Ikt   Gaip/li).     With  the  promise  of  the  dajis  when  David  had  established  oide 

redemption  was  bound  up  the  sure  hope  of  an  prosperity  in  the  Land  of  Piomise,  in  the  ri 

eternal  life  beyond  the  grave.     The  thought  of  reigp  of  Solomon,  even  in  the  later  daysi 

Messiah,   and  the  endless  life  after  death,  were  divided  monarchy,  we  should  see  that  the  ide 

ever    inseparably  united    in    the  hearts  of   the  suffering  Messiah,  of  One  wholfirough  self-ss 

covenant  people.  would  redeem  the  people, —peihai^  so  it' 

In  the  writings  of  Moses  himself  [Genesis  was  seem  Irom  Isaiah,  a  people  far  more  nomenNi 

probably  merely  a  compilation  of  his  from  earlier  the  covenant  race, — was  by  no  means  unkno 

records^  a  nearer  view  is  given  of  the  coming  even  unlocked  for  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
Messiah.   David  and  theotherwritersoftbe  Psalms         We  do,  however,  possess  some  prccioos 

supply  many  moie  details  of  the  person  and  ofBce  of  the  literature  of  the  later  period,  of  thosi 

of  the  coming  One  ;  and  the  prophets,  especially  centuries  which  preceded   the    birth   of  Jcs 

Isaiah,   paint   a    picture   so    closely    and    even  Nazareth,  of  that  sad  and  gloomy  period  whe 

minutely  resembhng   Him  whom   the    so-i3lled  Jew,  sore,  disheartened,  embittered,  looked  on 

'Christian'  peoples  have  acknowledged  as  the  a  Messiah  who  should  restore  him,  and  at  the 

'Anointed  One,'thatIlieirdescriptionswouldhave  time  avenge  his  cruel  wrongs.      A  brief  eiai 

been  certainly  branded  by  unbelievers  as  a  trans-  lion  of  some  of  these  writings  will  throw  a  s 

parent  imposture  written  a/ttr  the  life  of  Jesus  light  on  the  Jewish  slate  of  mind  which  led 

of  Nazareth,   had   not  these  descriptions  of  the  to  reject  the  Lord  Jesus,  and   after   (he  fii 

prophets  been  guarded  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  hunt  of  passion  which  led  to  His  crucifixio 

the  Christians  as  (heir  most  precious  treasure.  persevere,  as  a  nation,  coldly,  but  at   the  • 

Now  David   and    the   various  writers   of  the  time  with  a  strange,  unnatural  strength  of  puri 
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B  in  their  rejection  of  His  message  in  the  face  of 
}  the  most  overwhelming  evidence  in  its  favour,  so 
i  powerfully  delivered  by  His  chosen  apostles.  We 
■  shall  see  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation  which 
I  bade  them  stone  Stephen  and  hunt  down  Paul  to 
I  the  death,  those  most  distinguished  preachers  of 
the  suffering  Messiah.  Of  the  writings  belonging 
to  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  our 
Lord's  coming,  we  possess,  as  has  been  stated, 
some  important  fragments.  [In  Professor  West- 
cott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels^ 
chap,  ii.,  will  be  found  a  most  interesting  and 
exhaustive  description  of  many  of  these  writmgs.] 
A  few  brief  extracts  from  these  will  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  general  tone  of  thought  which 
characterised  the  more  earnest  and  patriotic 
sections  of  Jewish  society  in  that  age.  The 
Jewish  Sibylline  writings  date  from  16CHI40  B.C. 
The  following  striking  prophetic  passage  well 
illustrates  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews 
for  themselves,  and  sharply  contrasts  their  own 
happy  future  lot  with  the  doom  of  their  Gentile 
persecutors.  It  concludes  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
chorus  of  the  Gentile  nations  in  praise  of  the  Jews 
who  had  won  such  love  from  God !  God  is  to 
send  from  the  sun  a  King  (Messiah).  Among  the 
results  of  His  advent  among  men,  we  read  :  *  The 
people  of  the  mighty  God  shall  be  laden  with 
noble  wealth,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  array 
of  purple  ;   and  the  earth   shall  bring  forth   to 

g;rfection,  and  the  sea  teeming  with  blessings  .  .  . 
ut,  again,  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  with 
gathered  might  shall  assail  this  land,  bringing  fate 
upon  themselves  ;  for  they  shall  wish  to  ravage 
the  fold  of  the  mighty  God,  and  to  destroy  the 
noblest  men  .  .  .  But  swords  of  fire  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  on  earth  great  flames  shall  come 
.  .  .  and  every  soul  of  man,  and  every  sea  shall 
shudder  before  the  face  of  the  Immortal  .  .  . 
And  then  shall  the  foes  of  His  people  recognise 
the  Immortal  God,  who  brings  these  judgments 
to  pass,  and  there  shall  be  wailing  and  crying  over 
the  boundless  earth,  as  men  perish  .  .  .  But  the 
sons  of  the  mighty  God  arouna  His  temple  all  shall 
live  in  quiet  ...  for  the  Immortal  is  their  defender, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Holy  One.  And  then  shall 
all  the  islands  and  cities  say.  How  does  the 
Immortal  love  these  men,  for  all  things  strive  with 
them  and  help  them  .  .  .  ! ' 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  composed  pro- 
bably early  in  the  century  preceding  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  contains  passages  even  more  intensely 

*  Jewish  *  in  character  than  the  one  above  quoted. 
Terrible  signs  and  awful  calamities  and  woes  are 
to  usher  in  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  but 
these  blessings  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
Jewish  people.     *  Now,  O  Lord,'  asks  the  writer, 

*  if  this  world  be  made  for  our  sakes  .  .  .  how 
long  shall  this  (state  of  things)  endure  .  .  .  ? 
The  Most  High  hath  made  this  world  for  many,  but 
the  world  to  come  for  few  .  .  . ' 

*  There   be   many  created,   but   few  shall    be 
saved.'     *  For  you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of 
life  is  planted,  the  time  to  come  is  prepared  .  .  . 
And,  therefore,  ask  no  more  questions  concerning 
the  multitude  of  them  that  perish ; '  nay,  rather 

*  inquire  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved,  whose 
the  world  is  and  for  whom  the  world  is  created.  * 

*  When  the  cup  of  iniquity  shall  be  full,  then 
shall  Messiah  come. '  *  The  rest  of  My  people 
shall  He  deliver  with  mercy,  them  that  have  been 
preserved  in  My  judgments,'  and  'He  shall  make 


them  joyful  until  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, whereof  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  from  the 
banning.' 

The  '  Book  of  Jubilees  *  was  put  forth  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  very 
time  when  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
'  Acts '  were  taking  place.  Not  improbably  the 
activity  of  Stephen  and  later  of  Paul  called  out 
this  expression  of  national  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  which  possessed  the  people  during 
the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  intensified.  The  hatred  of  the 
stranger  and  the  alien  is  tenfold  more  bitter  now 
that  the  new  sect — who  asserted  that  Messiah  had 
come,  and  had  offered  a  share  in  His  kingdom 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles — was  be- 
coming a  power  in  the  world,  and  was  beginning  to 
gather  into  its  ranks  vast  numbers  of  recreant  Jews, 
who  were  content — strange  madness  as  it  seemed 
to  these  bigoted  and  fanatic  zealots — to  share  their 
exclusive  privileges  with  the  accursed  Gentiles. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  for  us  to  read  such 
passages  as  the  following,  written  perhaps  by 
members  of  that  very  Sanhedrim  who  closed  their 
ears  at  the  blasphemy  of  Stephen  with  the  *  angel 
face,'  and  asked  the  koman  Procurators  Felix  and 
Festus  for  the  life  of  the  hated  Paul,  and  even 
condescended  to  use  the  Sicarii  (assassins)  as 
instruments  to  carry  out  their  deadly  purpose  I 
See  how  this  strange  writing  magnifies  wnat  Paul, 
in  the  Roman  and  Galatian  Epistles,  sets  aside  as 
having  done  its  work,  and  tries  to  surround  the 
worn-out  and  dpng  Law  with  a  halo  of  glory  it 
never  possessed  even  in  those  stem  days  when  it 
was  usnered  in  amid  the  awful  splendours  of  SinaL 
*The  Sabbath,  in  this  Book  of  Jubilees,*  writes 
Westcott,  *  appears  as  no  earthly  institution,  but 
as  ordained  first  for  angels,  and  observed  in 
Heaven  before  the  creation  of  man.  The  very 
object  for  which  the  people  of  Israel  was  chosen 
was,  that  they  might  keep  it.  The  eating  of 
blood  is  an  offence  on  the  same  level  as  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  cruel  deed  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  blessed  ;  and  precedence  over  all  men  is 
given  to  Levi  and  his  seed,  and  that  they  should 
**  be  as  the  angels  of  the  presence."  It  is  taught 
that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  were  not  only  observed 
by  the  patriarchs,  but  written  in  heavenly  tables 
and  binding  for  ever.* 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  an  eternal 
life  after  'death,  evidently,  as  we  have  before 
asserted,  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  hopes  in  con- 
nection with  Messiah  ;  and  no  doubt,  in  the  earlier 
and  happier  period  of  their  history,  these  onlooks 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave  with  God  were  dwelt 
upon  with  joyful  certainty  (see  below,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets) ;  and  even 
in  these  later  times,  as  St.  Paul  repeatedly  re- 
minded them,  they  still  formed  part  of  the  Jews' 
dearest  hopes,  although  the  passionate  longing  for 
revenge  on  the  Gentiles,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
brilliant  earthly  restoration,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
these  latter  days  {i,e.  just  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  obscured  the  hopes 
of  a  blessed  eternity.  In  the  Jewish  Sibyl,  for 
instance,  we  read  how,  after  that  fire  shall  have 
consumed  land,  and  sea,  and  the  firmament  of 
Heaven,  *  then  no  longer  shall  the  laughing  globes 
of  the  (heavenly)  lights  (roll  on.  There  shall  be) 
no  night,  no  dawn,  no  many  days  of  care,  no 
spring,  no  summer,  no  winter,  no  autumn.  And 
then  shall  the  judgment  of  the  mighty  God  come 
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in  the  niidit  af  the  mighty  age  when  all  thSM 
Ulingi  come  lo  pu*.' 

In  the  Book  of  Henoch,  wrilleo  about  107  i.e., 
occura  this  passase  :  '  And  in  those  dajrx  the  eanh 
ihali  give  back  thxt  which  has  been  eaUiuted  to 
it,  anS  the  kingdom  of  death  shall  give  bock  that 
which  hu  been  enlrusled  to  it,  and  hell  (Sheol) 
ahatl  give  back  thai  which  it  owei.  And  (Meuias) 
shall  choose  the  lighleoiu  and  holy  among  them, 
for  the  day  is  come  that  they  ihould  be  delivered.' 

Again,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdrai  we  meet 
wilh  Ihc  following  remaikable  ilatement  respect- 
ing the  lesurrectioo  and  judgment :  '  And  the 
earth  (ball  restore  tboM  that  are  asleep  in  her,  and 
10  shall  tbe  dust  those  thai  are  in  silence,  and  Ibc 
secret  places  shall  deliver  those  souls  that  were 
committed  unto  thetn.  And  the  Most  High  shall 
appear  upon  the  scat  of  judgment,  and  His  mercy 
shall  come  (I'.r.  lo  the  distrKsed  faithful),  and  His 
clemency  shall  cease,  and  His  long-suffering  shall 
have  an  end  ;  but  judgment  only  shall  remain,  and 
truth  shall  aland,  and  failh  shall  bud,  and  the 
work  shall  follow,  and  the  reward  shall  be  showed, 
and  justice  shall  walch,  and  injustice  shall  not 
alumber.  For  "  th*  day  of  doom  shall  be  the  end 
of  this  time  and  the  banning  of  immortality  for 
to  come,  wherain  corruplian  is  past."  ' 

{Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the 
testimony  bom*  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets 
to  the  general  bclitf  of  the  Jews  in  a  resurrection 
and  in  a  future  life,  which  belief  necetsaiily  was 
closely  connected  wilh  their  Messianic  hopes. 
Among  the  passages  which  bear  with  great  dis- 

Messianic  psalm  1  Ps.  xvii.  15,  where  the  joy  of 
the  beatific  vision  is  unmlitakcably  referred  to ; 
Ps.  xiiii.  4,  6,  where  death  and  whit  happens 
slier  the  dread  moment  are  spoken  of  in  words 
of  the  brightest,  surest  trust  (see  alro  Job  xix. 
33  lo  17);  Isa.  Ivi.  5,  liv.  t7->S.  Ixvi.  21 ;  Eiek. 
iwvii.  1-10 ;  Dan,  viL  13,  14.  xii.  2.  3,  etc.] 

The  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  found  the 
covenant  people,  as  the  Gospels — those  faithful 
lectures  of  Israel  during  the  first  thirty-two  yean 
of  the  first  Christian  century — tell  us,  divided 
roughly  into  two  great  divisions,  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  first  rigidly  adhering  to  a  law 
they  misundentood,  and  clinging  to  prophecies  the 
bunlen  of  which  they  misinterpreted  ;  the  second, 
tbe  istionaliits  of  tha  first  century,  disbelieved 
much  in  the  old  story  of  Israel,  and  put  aside  the 
prophecies  of  the  future,  and  probably  only  pro- 
iessed  a  partial  belief  in  tbe  loved  story,  because 
they  felt  that  the  fable,  as  they  evidently  considered 
it,  was  a  powerful  instrument  for  them  to  wield  in 
their  government  of  the  masses.  To  the  Pharisee 
party,  however,  belonged  tha  majority  of  the 
people,  perhaps  the  lower  ranks  and  orders  almost 
in  their  entirely.  The  Sadducees  wen  few  in 
number,  and  although  consisting  of  families  great 
and  powerful  in  the  state,  never  represented  in  any 
way  the  real  mind  of  the  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Pharisee 
spirit  was  dominant  in  Israel.  The  Twelve,  the 
holy  women,  the  very  brethren  of  Jesus  according 
to  the  fiesh,  were  in  heart  and  training  Pharisees. 
They  looked  on  wilh,  we  may  say,  the  greater 
part  of  Israel,  lo  an  avenging  Messiah,  to  One 
who,  in  the  face  oF  Rome  and  the  East,  with  a 
mighty  outstretched  Arm,  should  assert  the  solitary 

maicly  ot  the  people        " 

told  those  nearest  to  : 


Lo'rd   I 


tnSenngB  mod  swAil  death,  we  itid  ha>  k 
were  exxxeding  tarrf  (Matt.  ivii.  13),  od  ig 
even  afnid  Co  ask  Hun  what  He  meaiU  (Hiti 
ke  ix.  44,  45).  Cleopast(4dbii 
he  and  othen  had  trnaed  'dm  k 
Muter  had  been  He  which  should  hin  ntu 
Israel  ;  but  all  ibejr  hopes  had  been  iaaam 
when  JcMW  ofNazaieth  chosersfi^trii^lJ 

The  marveltotu  aDcceaa  of  the  oAf  Oat 
preaching  had  the  cSect  of  hardening  te  Iwl 
the  people,  who  with  each  raooeedmr  ;ai,  > 
the  events  of  the  first  Pentecott  relatedmAis 
clun^^  closer  to  thdr  own  lukhappy  hopo. 
Pharisee  became  a  Zealot,  and  the  btt  »d 
with  Rome  w«s  the  naturiU  result  of  the  da 
ing  these  iiilsc.  unreal  hopes.  AftertbeUld 
dty  and  the  temple,  crashed  and  brcfai 
tbooeh  not  destroyed,  in  well-n^  all  the  t 
worM  dties,  the  dispersed  oT  Israel,  m  B 
despairing  ailence,  waited  for  the  ki^ 
voice  of  Him  who  once  loved  them.  But  it : 
not.  Their  teachei3stilIspokei>fMesBih'iaD 
but  only  when  the  cup  of  the  worU's  widel 
and  misery  should  be  full.  Some  Rabbana 
clared  that  Ihcy  wished  not  to  behold  ibe  tin 
awful  and  wides[Mcad  would  be  the  niwiy  1 
would  herald  the  presence  of  the  DelivcRi. 

Wilder  and  ever  wilder,  and  mote  dc^ 
as  time  went  on  without  aaign,  grew  the 
sianic  leaching  nmong  the  old  coreHSt  pe 
Strange  fancias  took  the  place  of  prcdictiia, 
hope  seems  to  have  given  place  lo  deuair.  ! 
said  Hecam«  to  His  own  on  thedajofth 
struction  of  the  temple  (A.U.  70),  but  was  a 
■way  again,  lo  be  revealed  al  his  own  time.  0 
said,  '  He  is  with  ns  now,  silting  among  Ihc 
and  wounded  at  the  g«tes  of  Rome,  and 
knew  Him  noL'  [Compare  Westcolt's/nfrMli 
la  tht  Study  of  tht  Gosp^t,  where  more  of 
later  traditions  are  eivcii  chap,  ii,,  "The  J 
Doctrine  of  Messiah.' J 

All  this  explains  how  it  came  to  nn  that 
of  Naiarelb  was  rejected  as  Memah  hr  tbe 
lo  whom  He  presented  Himself;  aod  teUs  m 
why  He  was  nol  oiUy  rejected,  but  even  1 
aside  with  fiery  indignation  aa  pooitivdy  o 
dieting  the  cherishid  hope  which  had  booyi 
their  fainting  hearts  through  many  a  lou 
weary  ytar  of  oppression  and  indignity. 
this  throws  a  strong,  fierce  light  on  the  cnu 
of  the  Lover  and  Friend  of  man,  whom  bl 
Israel  hated  as  a  blasphemer  of  Uod  and  a  t 
to  Israel,  and  explains  the  murder  of  Stephei 
their  relentless  hatred  of  Paul. 

The  above  brief  dissertation  on  the  state  a 

Jewish  mind  al  the  lime  of,  and  lor  some 
undred  yean  before  the  advent  of  t)ie  Lord  J 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  an  apology  ta 
rejection  and  crucifixion  of  tbe  blessed  Sod  of  i 
but  simply  10  show  that  ■ahat  A'lfpmr^  was 
cisely  what  the  slate  of  public  and  private  fei 
among  Ihepeople  al  that  time  would  have  led  1 
expect.  "The  whole  history  of  the  chosen  pe 
leads  up  to  Calvary.  It  is  not  for  its  to  extoig 
still  less  would  ii  become  us  to  cast  our  stoo 
thai  strange,  unhappy  people.  \Vc  have  onl 
tell  the  slory,  and  leave  the  real  lo  that  Hi 
who,  'when  Israel  vas  a  child,  then  He  Ic 
him,'  and,  we  are  persuaded,  iHH  loves,  and  f 
His  glory- throne  in  heaven  )tiU  watches  1 
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,j  the  fortunes  of  that  wandering  erring  race,  who 
I  left  Him  to  die  on  His  cross,  but  who  in  the  ages 
will  again  return  to  Him,  and  with  mourning  no 
I  pen  can  wrrite,  and  with  joy  no  stammering  tongue 
of  earth  describe,  will  look  with  adoration  for  ever 
and  for  ever  on  Him  whom  they  pierced.  But 
this  is  still  to  come.  Messiah's  words  are  yet  in 
process  of  fulfilment.  *  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not  I  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate '  (Matt  xxiii.  37,  38). 

Excursus  C. 

On  the  Three  Accounts  of  St.  Paul's 
Conversion. 

In  an  Excursus  above,  on  the  two  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  it  was  remarked  that 
in  that  case,  as  in  this,  we  have  before  us  some* 
thing  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  facts 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Jf  indeed  there  were,  in 
these  instances,  mere  reiteration  on  the  part  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul,  in  important  speeches,  of 
narratives  previously  given,  we  should  have  no 
ground  for  feeling  difficulty  or  for  casting  any 
imputation  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But,  in  fi^t,  there  is  much  more 
than  reiteration  in  these  cases.  The  same  story  is 
indeed,  in  each  instance,  told  more  than  once; 
but  it  is  so  re-told  as  to  have  in  the  re-telling  a  dis- 
tinct relation  with  both  the  speakers  and  the 
audience.  Thus  we  gain,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  additional  information  through  this  re- 
statement ;  while  a  comparison  of  the  speeches 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
delivered,  supplies  us  with  a  test,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  can  judge  of  the  natural  truthfulness  of 
these  parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

In  the  accounts  given  of  St  Paul's  addresses  in 
the  Temple  Court  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the 
Roman  governor  at  Caesarea  (chaps,  xxii.,  xxvi.), 
as  when  St.  Peter  spoke  before  the  apostles  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  (chap,  xi.),  we  find  hipd 
speaking  under  apologetic  conditions.  He  him- 
self (xxii.  I,  xxvi.  2)  terms  those  addresses 
*  defences.'  Hence  we  might  expect  that  on 
these  occasions  certain  things  would  be  omitted 
which,  though  important  in  the  direct  narrative, 
have  no  apologetic  value ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  certain  things  would  be  added  likely 
to  be  specially  persuasive  to  the  audiences  respec- 
tively addressed.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  Thus,  in  St.  Paul's  speeches,  nothing  is 
said  of  the  sensation  of  *  scales,  as  it  were,  falling 
from  his  eyes,'  when  Ananias  was  sent  to  relieve 
him  of  his  blindness.  Such  a  point  of  detail  is 
quite  after  St.  Luke's  medical  manner,  and  has 
mat  interest  for  us  on  this  account ;  but  it  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  defensive  address, 
spoken  under  difficult  circumstances.  Similarly 
we  find  in  the  speeches  no  mention  of  the '  Straight 
Street,'  or  of  *  the  house  of  Judas.'  Such  local 
details,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  speaking  at  Jerusa- 
lem, would  have  been  of  no  special  value  in  Paul's 
speeches  in  the  Temple  Court,  or  at  Caesarea. 
Again,  St  Paul  does  not  tell  the  Jews  or  Festus 
that  he  was  '  three  days  without  food  ; '  and  once 
more  we  may  refer  to  St.  Peter's  omitting  such 
particulars  when  he  is  defending  himself  before 


his  brother  -  apostles.      And  now,  to  turn  from' 
omissions  to  additions,  we  observe  that  it  is  only 
from  the  apologetic  speeches  that  we  learn  that 

*  the  light  from  heaven,'  which  suddenly  shone 
upon  St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  was  a 

*  great '  light,  *  about  noon '  (xxii.  6),  *  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun '  (xxvi.  13),  and  that  *  he 
could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light '  (xxii.  1 1 ). 
It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
impress  hb  hearers  with  the  miraculous  nature  of 
that  which  had  occurred  to  him,  whereas  St  Luke 
wrote  simply  and  calmly  on  this  aspect  of  the 
case ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  obtain  most  interest- 
ing particulars  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
known. 

Turning  now  to  the  speeches  as  compared  with 
one  another,  we  must  remember  that,  though  both 
were  apologetic,  they  were  apologetic  under  very 
different  circumstances.  If  they  were  true  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
spoken,  and  true  also  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  fine  tact, 
they  must  exhibit  corresponding  variations.  Now, 
speaking  to  the  angry  Jewish  mob  in  the  Temple 
Court,  it  was  essential  that  St.  Paul  should  be 
conciliatory,  by  presenting  his  subject  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  Jewish  side,  and  keeping  back  as 
long  as  possible  that  mention  of  the  Gentiles  which 
was  peculiarly  offensive  to  them.  He  does  this 
with  remarkable  skill.  His  speaking  in  the 
Hebrew  tons[ue  (xxi.  40,  xxii.  2),  instantly  after 
speaking  to  the  Roman  officer  in  Greek  (xxi.  37), 
is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  mark  of  his 
ready  versatility.  He  addresses  his  angry  hearers 
as  'brethren  and  fathers.'  He  tells  them  that, 
though  boip  in  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  in  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  3).  Were  it  not  for  this  speech,  we 
should    never  have  known    that   St.    Paul   was 

*  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.'  He  calls 
the  law  which  he  had  been  taught  *  the  law  of  the 
fathers  ; '  and  he  says  that  he  had  been  zealous 

*  as  they  all  were  that  day.'  He  says  that  *  all  the 
estate  of  the  elders,'  some  of  whom  were  doubtless 
present,  had  sanctioned  his  persecuting  journey  to 
Damascus.  He  describes  those  to  whom  he  took 
these  letters  9s  *  brethren'  (ver.  5).  When  he 
comes  to  the  mention  of  Ananias,  he  describes  him 
not  (as  in  ix.  10)  upder  the  designation  of  a  Chris- 
tian *  disciple,'  but  as  *  a  devout  man  according 
to  the  law ; '  and  he  adds,  just  as  in  x.  22  the 
messengers  to  Peter  make  a  similar  addition 
regarding  Cornelius,  that  *  he  had  a  good  report 
of  all  that  dwelt  there  *  (ver.  12).  The  coming 
of  Ananias  and  his  standing  over  him,  and  his  own 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  his  visitor,  should  be 
noted  as  specimens  of  the  vivid  language  of  one 
who  is  telling  his  own  story.  The  words  in  which 
Ananias  is  quoted  as  saying,  '  The  God  of  our 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee,'  b,  once  more,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  conciliatory  skill  with  which  the  apostle 
speaks,  as  is  his  withholding  the  express  mention 
of  the  Gentiles,  when  Ananias  says,  *  Thou  shalt 
be  His  witness  unto  all  men'  (ver.  15).  But 
especially  we  must  mark  his  introduction  of  his 
vision  in  the  Temple,  of  which,  but  for  this  speech, 
we  should  have  known  nothing  (ver.  17).  In  that 
very  same  sacred  place  where  he  was  now  speaking, 
God  had  spoken  to  him,  and  had  given  him  his 
commission  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  21).  At  that 
detested  word  the  uproar  began  again,  and  they 
would  hear  him  no  longer.  But  he  had  gained  his 
point     He  had  told  the  story  of  his  conversion  to 
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needless  to  obMive  how  much  i 
the  ilory,  as  given  in  the  ninth  chaptei,  of  thmt 
gteal  charge  and  iU  collateral  circumstances,  and 
how  all  these  additions  arise  nalurally  out  of  the 
occasion  taken  in  ct>njunction  with  the  chancier 

If  now  we  lum  lo  the  speech  before  Feitn*  and 
Agrippa,  we  find  the  story  of  the  conversion  lold 
with  what  mi^hl  be  lenned  a  sliong  Geolile  colour- 
ing ;  and  this  was  in  hannony  with  the  occasion, 
and  quite  according  to  the  lone  and  habil  of  Si- 
Paul's  mind  and  character.  He  easily  adapted 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  He 
can  now  speak  caWy  and  deliberately,  and  wilh- 
out  any  of  that  urgent  pressure  which  caused  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple.  He 
has  the  religious  interests  of  Feslus,  too,  to  con- 
sider 1  and  it  is  his  duly  so  to  speak  as  to  persuade 
him,  if  possible,  as  well  as  Agrippa.  Thus  he 
says  thai  he  was  'accused  by  Jews  (xxvL  a), — 
accused  by  them,  too,  for  promoting  'the  hope  ' 
which  their  'twelve  tribes  had  always  fostered 
(vers.  6,  7).  He  speaks  of  them  as  hostile  to  him, 
not  as  friends.  He  places  them,  as  it  were,  out- 
side of  the  position  in  which  he  himself  stands. 
He  descrilies  the  Christians  whom  he  persecuted 
as  '  saints  '  (ver.  10) ;  he  says  that  he  eivdeavoured 
to  force  them  lo  'blaspheme'  (ver.  II).  No  such 
language  would  have   been  possible  before  the 


Jewish  mob ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had  ucd  : 
mteiTiiptian  and  uproar  would  have  bcca  bu 
He  makes  do  mentioD  here  at  Qcarei  of  lie 
of  Ananias  St  Damascus,  or  of  his  own  nana 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Such  stalemeits  noik 
been  of  no  use  in  his  argument,  and  1I1C7 
have  provoked  derision.  Throt^ihaal  n  0 
that  his  roissioa  to  the  Gentiles  ii  ml 
spicnous  (vers.  1 7,  20.  33J ;  and  lo  clow  ti 
perfect  comparison  of  the  two  speeches hyn 
one  particular,  which  at  &rst  ught  is  tor 
but  which  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  en 
force,  he  says  here  (ver.  14J  that  the  vmce 
road  to  Damascus  spoke  to  him  '  in  the  > 
longue.'  He  did  not  sUte  this  while  add 
Ihe  mob  in  the  Temple  Court  ;  andfottwoi 
Ihis  difference  is  entirely  natural.  He  wi 
speaking  in  Hebrew  ;  he  is  now  speakkig  in 
This  unfolding  of  the  diHerx^nce  which  : 
among  the  three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  caa< 
and  of  the  undesigned  evidence  of  tratt 
whicli  those  differences  involve,  is  by  no 
exhaustive.  But  the  reader  may  be  tan; 
follow  the  same  course  of  comparison  moi 
utely  for  himself.  See,  for  a  further  tiean 
the  subject,  the  Httlt^ait  Letlurei  for  1S6: 
edition),  by  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  I 
his  Second  Appendix  to  the  edition  of  111 
/Uti/iiM  recently  published  by  the  Society 
moting  Christian  Knowledge. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

Voyage  from  Casarea  by  Myra  to  Fair  Havens —  Vio/eni  and  Prohnt 
Storm — Anchoring  in  tlie  Night — Shipwreck  on  tfte  Coast  of  Malta 

1  A    ND  when  "it  was  determined  that  we  should    sail    into  "Ol 
-ix     *  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners  '^ 

2  unto  one  named  Julius,  a  centurion '  of  Augustus'  '  band.*     And  'S~ 
entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  we  launched,  meaning* 

to  sail  by  the  coasts  of ''Asia;  one  '  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian  ^|~ 

3  of .''  Thessalonica,  being  with  us.     And  the  next  day  we  touched  ^gr 
at '  Sidon.     And  Julius  *  courteously  entreated  Paul,  and  '  gave     *" 

4  him  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to  refresh  himself.       And  '^ 
when  we  had  launched  *  from  thence,  we  *  sailed  under  '  Cyprus,  *  ffcj 

5  because  the  winds  were  contrary.     And  when  we  had   sailed  /S( 
over  the  sea  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  we  came  to  Myra,  a  *vtr^ 

6  city  of  Lycia.      And   there   the   centurion  found  "a  ship   of    Sih' 

7  Alexandria  sailing  into  *  Italy  ;  and  he  put  us  therein.     And  i^^, 
when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many  days,  and  scarce '  were  come     Va.  m 

'  belter,  '  to  a  centurion,  Julius  by  na.me,'  etc. 

'  better, '  of  the  Augustan  cohort.' 

'  According  to  the  more  aacient  authorities,  the  IranslatioH  should  run.,  'And 
having  embarked  in  a  ship  .  .  .  which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  places 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  set  sail,'  etc.  *  or  better,  '  and  having  set  saiL' 

*  Instead  of '  of  Cilicia,"  etc.,  render  '  off  Cilicia,'  etc. 

*  better  rendered, '  with  difficulty.' 
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over  against  *Cnidus,  the  wind  not  suflFering  us,  we  *  sailed  "Ver  4. 

8  under  ''Crete,  over  against  Salmone;  And  hardly •  ^passing  it,  ''^'="*"''> 

^^  9I»      dec  Cu. 

came  unto  a  place  which  is  called  The  Fair  Havens  :  nigh  where-  ,"•  ^^  ,^,  . 

9  unto  was  the  city  of  Lasea.     Now  when  much  time  was  spent, 
and  when  sailing'  was  now  dangerous,  because  the  fast  was 

10  now  already  past,  Paul  admonished  them,  And  said  unto  them, 

Sirs,  I  perceive  that  this  voyage  will  be  with  ^hurt  and  much  ^ver.ai(Gk). 
^damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,  but  also  of  our 

11  lives.     Nevertheless  the  centurion  believed  the  ''master  and  the  ''^7a*X*»»- 

17  (Gk.). 

owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those  things  which  were  spoken 

12  by  Paul.  And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart '  thence  also,  if  by 
any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice,'  and  there  to  winter ; 
which  is  a  haven  of  ^  Crete,  and  lieth  toward  *®  the  south-west 

13  and  north-west  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  sup- 
posing that  />^  had  obtained  their  'purpose,  loosing"  thence,  *Soch. xi.as. 

14  they  ^sailed  close  by  *  Crete.     But  not  long  after  there  arose  "    ^^  »8. 

15  against  it  a  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon.  And  when 
the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind,  we 

16  let  her  drive."     And  running  under  a  certain  island  which  is 

17  called  Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat:  Which 
when  they  had  taken  up,  they  used  helps,  undergirding  the 

ship;  and  fearing  lest  they  should  'fall  into  the  quicksands,**  '^''•,"^*"- 

18  strake  sail,"  and  so  were  driven.  And  we  being  exceedingly 
tossed  with  a  tempest,  the  next  day  they  "  lightened  the  ship  ;  ''l^l;^\ 

19  And  the  third  day  we*'  "cast  out  with  our  own  hands  the    ^cr'^'g^ 

20  tackling  of  the  ship.     And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 

days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope  "  that  is^ch!°xviiL 

21  we  should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.  But  after  long  Se^^jdi'.*/. 
abstinence  Paul  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said,  Sirs,  yiy^y^^l^' 
^ ye  should  have  hearkened  unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed"  ,a!Sii/M* 

22  from  *  Crete,  and  to  have  gained  this  ^harm  and  ^loss.  And  Pn^aThS!* 
now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer:  for  there  shall  be  no    ii'i6;Lu!L 

23  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but"  of  the  ship.  For  (4ic.);Heb.^ 
"'there  'stood  by  me  this  night  />fe"  angel  of  God,  •'whose  I  aS'txv.Vi/ 

24  am,  and  '  whom  I  serve,  Saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  be    sce  Lu/vU. 
brought**  before  Ccxsar :  and  lo,  God  hath  *  given  thee  all  them    Sek.jav.14. 

'  more  accurately  rendered^  *  and  when  the  voyage.'        *  better,  *  to  sail  thence. ' 
*  better,  *  Phoenix.'  ^®  more  accurately  rendered^  *  looking  toward.' 

*  *  better  rendered,  *  having  weighed  anchor,  they  coasted  close  to  Crete.' 

^*  more  accurately,  *  there  rushed  down  from  it. 

IS  ----- 

\< 

15 

^*  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read  here,  '  they  cast  out,'  etc. 

*'  more  accurately,  *  henceforth  all  hope,'  etc, 

**  better  rendered,  *  and  not  have  set  sail  from  Crete,'  etc, 

"  better,  '  but  only  of  the  ship.'  *^  more  accurately,  *  an  angel  of  God.' 

■^  better,  *  thou  must  stand  before.' 


■  ■  f 
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25  that  sail  with  thee.     Wherefore,  Mrs,  *beof  good  cheer:  'for'^^^^ 

26  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told   me.     How-  'i*i« 
beit  ^  we  must  be  '  cast  upon  a  certain  island.  rfo.™ 

27  But  when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come,  as  we  were  driven 
up  and  down  in  Adria,"  about  midnight  the  shipmen  '*  deemed 

28  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country  ;  And  sounded,  and  found 
ii  twenty  fathoms :  and  when  they  had   gone  a  little  further, 

29  they  sounded  again,  and  found  it  fifteen  fathoms.      Then  fearing 

lest  we  "  should  have  '  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  fv^, 

30  out  of  the  stern,  and  wished  for  the  day.    And  as  the  shipmen  "    »•■ 
were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  when   they  had  let  down 
-'the  boat  into  the  sea,  ''under  colour  as  though   they  would ''J^-^ 

31  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  foreship,  Paul  said  to  the  centurion    W 
and  to  the  soldiers,  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot 

32  be  saved.     Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  *  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  'fej 

33  'let  her  'fall  off.     And  while  the  day  was  coming  on,  Paul  *'*■'■ 
besought   them   all   to   take    meat,   saying.    This    day    is   the 
fourteenth   day  that  ye  have  tarried   and   continued    fasting, 

34  having  taken  nothing.     Wherefore  I  pray  you   to   take  sofne 
meat:  for  this  is  for  your  health:  for  *there  shall  not  a  hair  *s™' 

35  fall"  from  the  head  of  any  of  you.     And  when   he  had  thus 
spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  '  gave  thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  '^~* 

36  t^etn  all :  and  when  he  had  broken  ii,  he  began  to  eat.      Then 
were  they  all  '  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took  soma  meat. 

37  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore  a>ui 

38  sixteen  "souls.     And  when   they  had   eaten   enough,    "they-ti.' 
3g. lightened  the  ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea.      And     'jg 

when  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the  land  :  but  they  discovered     ' '  J' 
a  certain   creek   with  a  shore,"   into"  the  which   they   were 

40  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thrust"  in  the  ship.     And  when 
they  had  taken  up**  "the. anchors,  they  committed"  thetnseives  "Va-.. 
unto  the  sea,  and  '  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoised  up  the  'C^  * 

41  mainsail "  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  shore."     And  falling 

into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  'they  ran  the  ship  aground  ;  >»Cor 
and  the  fore  part  **  stuck  fast,  and  remained  unmoveable,  but 
the  hinder  part*'  was  broken  with  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

42  And  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of 

43  them  should  swim  out,  and  escape.     But  the  centurion,  'willing-  f  c>  n 

"  better,  'in  the  Adriatic'  "  belter,  'the  sailors  thought-' 

**  The  English  Version,  '  we  should  have  fallen,'  is  ike  rendering,  not  oj"  the 

Received  Text,  but  is  apparent  by  the  rendering  from  the  older  autkorititt. 
*•  better,  'as  the  sailors  were  seeking  to  flee.' 
*•  The  older  authorities  read '  perish  from  the  head '  instead  of  fall  from  the 

head,'  etc.  *'  better,  '  with  a  beach.'         "  better,  '  upon  which.' 

*'  belter,  'to  drive  the  ship.'  "  better,  'and  having  cut  away.' 

*'  Render  '  they  left  them  in  the  sea,'  or '  they  let  them  fall  into  the  sea.' 
■*  more  accurately,  '  the  foresaiL'       *'  better, '  they  made  toward  ihc  beach.' 
*'  better,  '  and  the  bow.'  "  belter,  '  but  the  stern.' 
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to  save  Paul,  kept  them  from  their  purpose ;  and  commanded 

that  they  which  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first  into  the 

44  sea^  and  get  to  land :  And  the  rest,  some  on  boards,'*  and  some 

on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship.    And  so  it  came  to  pass,  ''that  '•ver. aa. 
they  escaped  all  safe  to  land. 

'•  better^  *some  on  planks.* 
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Ver.  I.  When  it  was  determined.  It  might 
seem  that  there  had  been  some  doubt  whether  the 
aposUe  after  tUl  was  to  be  sent  into  Italy,  Festus 
indeed  had,  in  the  first  instance,  decided  on  this 
course  (xxv.  12) ;  but  after  a  careful  consultation 
with  Agrippa  (xxv.  14-22),  and  afler  a  full  hearing 
of  St.  Paul  in  Agrippa*s  presence  (xxvi.  1-29), 
serious  doubt  was  expressed  (xxvi.  32)  whether 
this  was  really  a  case  for  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
The  word  ix^iVn,  however,  may  only  mean  that 
time  for  going  to  Italy  was  now  fixed. 

Certain  other  prieonezB.  Who  they  were,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  were  going  to 
Rome,  we  do  not  know.  The  same  opportunity 
which  was  available  for  conveying  any  one  group 
of  prisoners  would  naturally  be  used  for  convejring 
others.     See  below  on  the  next  verse. 

One  named  Jnlina,  a  centurion.  Rather,  'a 
centurion  named  Julius.*  The  name  being  merely 
a  prsenomen,  determines  nothing.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Julian  house,  like  the 
Cornelian  (x.  i),  was  an  illustrious  one  in  Italy. 
As  to  this  Julius  personally,  we  presently  feel  that 
we  know  a  good  deal  of  him  through  his  charac- 
ter and  his  treatment  of  St.  Paul.  Like  other 
centurions  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  XV.  10 ;  Mark  xv.  39  ;  Acts  x.  l),  he  com- 
mands our  respect  We  should  especially  compare 
the  case  of  Cornelius  in  his  connection  with  St. 
Peter. 

Of  AngnatuB*  band.  More  correctly,  'of  the 
Augustan  cohort.'  Josephus  tells  us  ( War^  ii.  12,  7, 
and  ii.  12,  5)  that  one  cohort  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Caesarea  in  the  time  of  Felix  had  this 
title,  though  most  of  the  soldiers  were  recruited  in 
Syria.  Various  cohorts,  as  well  as  legions,  had 
honorary  titles.  We  have  an  instance  in  Acts 
X.  I.  We  must  not,  however,  identify  the  Italic 
cohort  and  the  Augustan  cohort.  It  is  possible 
that  the  corps  to  which  Julius  belonged  was  a 
detachment  of  the  Praetorian  Guards.  That  he 
had  an  escort  of  soldiers  with  him  is  clear  from 
vers.  31,  32.  Dr.  Hackett  gives  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  detached  Roman 
cohorts  from  Lord  Macaulay,  where  he  speaks  of 
*  a  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of 
any  regiment,  as  stationed  near  Berwick  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  Border.' 

Voyage  to  Afyra,  2-5. 

Ver.  2.  A  ship  of  Adramyttinm.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  was  ac- 
complished in  three  ship.  The  first  ship  was 
pronably  merely  a  coasting  vessel,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargo,  and  touching  at  various  ports. 
The  reason  why  this  ship  of  Adram^ttium  was  used 
bv  Julius  is  given.  The  true  readmg  is  ft,%xx»wt. 
She  was  bound  for  '  the  ports  which  are  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Asia.'  Here  Reuss  makes 
two  mistakes.  He  says  of  Adramyttium  that 
it  was  'Ville  de  la  cdte  meridionale  de  I'Asie 
Mineure.'  Now  the  'Asia'  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
merely  the  western  portion  of  that  peninsula ;  and 
Adramyttium  is  not  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  on  its  western  coast,  some  considerable 
distance  northward,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
As  far,  however,  as  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
peninsula,  the  course  of  this  vessel  was  in  the 
direction  of  Italy ;  and  in  some  of  the  harbours  at 
which  it  would  touch  in  its  way,  Julius  might 
expect  to  find  another  western -bound  ship  in 
which  he  and  his  prisoners  could  pursue  their 
voyage.  Even  military  officers  in  hi^h  command, 
on  important  errands,  were  obliged  m  that  day  to 
employ  opportunities  of  that  kind,  and  to  accom- 
plish long  voyages  by  circuitous  methods,  using 
one  ship  after  another,  besides  being  dependent  on 
the  weather.  A  good  illustration  is  supplied  by 
Josephus  {fVar,  vii  2,  I)  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Vespasian  himself,  who  went  on  board 
a  merchant  ship  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  and 
thence  pursued  his  way  through  Greece  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  finally  went  to  Rome  through  Italy 
by  land. 

One  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian,  of  Theasa- 
lonica.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  word  '  one  * 
should  be  prefixed  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Aristarchus  was  one  of  the  apostle's  well-known 
companions.  He  was  with  him  at  Ephesus  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Last  Missionary  Journey  (xix. 
29),  and  he  was  also  with  him  on  his  return  in  the 
later  part  (xx.  4).  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
he  is  described  as  a  Macedonian ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  said  more  specifically  that  he  was  from 
Thessalonica.  It  is  important  to  add  that  he 
appears  as  one  of  St  Paul's  companions  in  Rome 
at  the  close  of  this  voyage.  In  one  of  the  epistles 
written  there  during  his  imprisonment,  St.  Paul 
terms  Aristarchus  his  'fellow-prisoner'  (Col.  iv. 
10),  and  in  another  his  'fellow-worker'  (Philem. 
24).  Thus  the  companionship  of  the  two  was 
close  and  prolonged.  In  each  case,  too,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Aristarchus  and  Luke  are  botA 
mentioned  as  being  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  See 
Col.  iv.  14.  So  far  as  we  know,  Aristarchus  and 
Luke  were  his  only  companions  on  the  departure 
from  Caesarea. 

Ver.  3.  The  next  day  we  touched  at  Sidon. 
With  a  favourable  wind  this  would  be  very  eas^. 
The  distance  was  only  sixty-seven  miles ;  and  six 
knots  an  hour  would,  as  we  shall  see  below,  be 
under  the  natural  speed  of  the  ship  under  such 
circumstances.  But  a  question  arises  here.  Sidon 
lay  due  north  of  Caesarea  on  the  Phoenician  coast, 
and  the  course  to '  the  neighbourhood  of  Asia '  was 
west-north-west.  We  do  not  know  all  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  case ;  but  very  good  reasons  can 
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be  given  why  the  *eMd  (honid  h>v«  touched  at 
Sidon.  She  niieht  have  had  pBUengera  or  mei- 
cbandiie  lo  Und  or  to  take  on  board  there.  But 
oihei  reasons  can  be  given  of  a  phTUCal  klod.  We 
know  from  what  follows  that  'the  wind  was  con- 
tiuy'  on  leaving  Sidon,  and  suSdcatlf  stioog 
also  to  force  the  vessel  lo  take  the  noTthem  side 
of  Cyprus.  Now,  we  learn  from  nautical  autho- 
ritid  that  north-westerly  winds  are  prevaloit  in 
that  part  of  the  Levant.  Moreover,  a  strong 
current  sets  to  the  north  along  the  PhcEnician 
coast,  and  is  favoarable  lo  the  progress  of  a  ship 
in  that  direction.  Hence  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  wind  was  btowii^  hard  from  the  north- 
west from  the  first,  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  vessel  should  go  into  harbour  at 
Sidon,  even  if  no  bu^ness  required  her  presence 
there. 

Jnlin*  mnrteoiwlT  eiiti«>ted  (i.e.  irfoUd) 
F»nl.  Already  we  have  a  strong  indication  of 
the  crQlniion'i  friendly  disposition,  and  of  the 
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inBucDce  gsined  bj  the  apostle  o 
highly  probftblc  that  Jiuins  ha-  »_«  - 
Caesaj«a  some  knowledge  of  the  chuioc  d  i. 
Paol,  and  of  the  circonistanccs  of  lus  iapEB 
men^  and  even  that  he  was  ihat  penil| 
acquainted  with  him.  See  the  spcdi]  riaea 
to  military  quarters   in   Acts  xiiiL  Ji-Jj,  a: 

HJT&iendL  St.  Panl's  name  wooU  be  qsi 
(ufficient  to  aecure  the  friendship  of  an^Qincaa 
at  Sidon.  Bnt  it  is  ^moat  certain  tbil  tc  U 
penonal  friends  there.  The  Gcspd  h>d  ba 
actively  dlHuscd  along  this  port  of  the  axst,  na 
aflet  the  persecution  which  resulted  n  tic  d^ 
ofSlephen  (Acts  li.  \g\  Barnabas  had  btoi  la 
along  this  coast  from  Jerusalem  when  nm  oa 
of  suecessfiil  evangeliuuioa  in  Antiocli  (a,  nl 
aod  he  was  directed  to  spread  the  Goqtd  as  ben 
(see  the  note  on  that  passage).  And  ^iiii,itn 
along  Ihe  same  route  mat  Barnabas  and  Saal  lis 
ward*  look  the  charitable  iclief  Enm  Aotiiid  i 


4 


Judcea.  The  Roman  way  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  was 
a  vretl  travelled  road,  with  frequent  communica- 
tion among  the  towns  which  lay  along  the  line.  St. 
Paul  himself  had  very  recently  been  at  Tyre  (xxi. 
3),  as  well  as  at  Ptotemais  (xii.  7),  and  had  held 
affectionate  intercourse  with  the  Christiiins  at  both 

"So  refteah  UmMlI.  More  literally,  U  ebtaiit 
friatdly  lare.  Two  patliculars  here  naturally 
surest  themselves.  FJisI,  we  know  Ihat  St.  Paul 
baa  experience  of  1 


Secondly,  he  had 
prospect,  a(  a  bai 
provision  for  his  1 


wind.     To  suppose  that  'under'  i 


c  health  ; 
e  been  aggravated  by  his  im' 
r^cars   {xxlv.   27]   at  Csesarea. 


south  of  Cyprus,  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thog{ 
arising  probably  from  our  habit  of  plj^-ing 
north  at  the  lop  of  our  maps  and  the  sooth  at 
bottom.  The  natural  course  Tor  this  ship  wo 
have  been  aa  the  south  of  Cypms,  towards 
south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  the  coo 
followed  inversely  on  St.  Panl's  return  from 
Last  Missionary  Expedition,  on  which  nf««i 
the  sighting  of  Cyprus  to  Ihe  north  is  maitiDE 
(Acts  xxl  6). 

Becauae  the  windi  were  oontrarT.  Hence  I 
wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  north-west  () 
note  above).  This  was  a  sufScienl  reason  I 
standing  la  the  north,  and  then  fbllowing  t 
coast  ofthe  mainland  westwards.  And  Ihixreas 
was,  of  course,  freely  mentioned  among  those  wl 
were  on  board  the  ship.  Bui  some  oliier  reaio 
doubtless  weighed  with  those  who  had  cha»e 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  lo  bring  about  this  del( 
mination.  Thecunenl  which,  as  mentioned  abot 
sets  northward  along  the  Syrian  coast,  to  the  ei 
of  Cyprus,  sets  westward  Ixlween  that  island  ai 
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the  Cilician  and  Pnmphylim  coast.  Admiral 
Beaufort  says  {ATaminimia,  p.  41],  that  'from 
Syria  to  the  Archipelafo,  there  is  a  conslant  current 
to  the  westward.'  This  would  be  (avoursble  to  the 
progress  of  the  vessel.  Moieovci,  the  wind  would 
draw  more  fiom  the  north  when  comingdown 
from  the  high  land  above  this  coaxL  This  is 
stated  in  our  English  Sailing  Dirtclery,  pp.  241- 
243.  Hence  there  would  becomparalivelysmoolh 
water  here.  This  coast,  too,  had  sevemt  p>od 
harbours.  All  these  things  were  known  to  saJors 
'"    "        avigation  of  the  Levant. 


perfectly 

this  eiaclitude  ap- 
pears, should  be 
marked. 

Hyis,  *.  city  of 
Lydft.  A^n  we 
should  notice  the 
placing     of     Lycia  c,,„  , 

correctly,  yet  with- 
out any  artifice,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Pam- 
phylia.  As  to  Myro,  this  was  a  well-known 
seafaring  town  in  the  day  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that  Nicholas,  one  of 
its  Christian  bishops  in  the  fourth  ccnimy,  became 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  favourite  patron  saint  of 

Vej/agffram  Afyra  U  Fair  Havmi,  6-8. 

Ver.  6.  Aahipof  Aleximdriaiaillnglntoltely. 
The  centurion  obtained  here,  what  he  expected 
he  might  obtain 
in  one  of  the 
harbours  along 
this  coast,  a 
new  opportunity 
for  prosecuting 
his  voyage  farther 
towards  Italy. 
This  rmpottunity 
was  afforded  by 
the  ship  Iraund 
for  Italy,  which 
he  found  in  port 
at  Myra.  It  evi- 
dently was  a  large 
and  commodious 
thip )  for  there 
were  276  persona 

on   board  at  the  An  And 

time  of  the  wreck, 

as  we  learn  afterwards  (ver.  37).  The  majority  of 
these,  of  course,  were  passengers.  It  is  a  popular 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  llie  trading  ships  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, uiider  the  Roman  Empire,  were  neces- 
sarily small  craft.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
they  were  ofien  of  500  or  1000  tons.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case  with  the  great  corn  ships  of 
Alexandria,  which  ti>ok  grain  from  Egypt  to  Rome 
and  the  other  targe  towns  of  Italy  ;  and  this,  bs  we 
leom  from  the  subse^juent  narrative,  was  one  of 
that  class  (ver.  38}.  Another  Alexandrian  ship 
(xxviiL   It)  loolc  these  people  on  board,  besides 


ber  own  crew  and  passengers.     See  the  Excursus 
at  ttie  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  question,  indeed,  arises  here,  as  to  why  tbU 
Alexandrian  com  ship  was  found  in  harbour  at 
Myra.  Shewas bound  for  Italy,  which  is  fartothe 
west,  and  Myra  is  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria. 
This  question,  however,  is  very  easily  answered. 
Independently  of  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  passengers  to  be  landed  at  this  port,  we  must 
remember  that  the  wind  had  been  blowing  for 
some  time  from  the  north-west,  and  that  what  vras 
unfavourable  to  'the  ship  of  Adiamyttium,'  was 
equally  unfavour- 
hle  to  '  the  ship  of 
Alexandria.'  Thus 
it  was  extremely 
natural  that  a  vessel 


stand  to  the  north, 
where  the  A^tic 
coast  is  high  and 
easily  seen,  where 
good  harbours  are 

where  the  alxive 
M.,,  described      advan- 

tages as  to  wind 
and  water  would  t>e  found.  And  this  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  practice,  under  such 
circumstances,   of  modem   sailing   thips  in   the 

Ver.  7.  Sailed  slowly.  If,  as  is  said  in  what 
immediately  follows,  'many  days'  had  passed 
after  leaving  Myra,  while  yet  they  '  icarce  viert 
£omt  mitr  againil  Cnidus,'  they  must  have  sailed 
'ilaaily;'  for  the  distance  from  Myra  to  Cnidns 
is  only  137  miles.  The  question  arises  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  slow  sailing.  It  must  have  been 
either  from  lack  of  wind,  01  because  the  wind 
wns  contrarv ;  and 

account  all  that 
has     been     said 

have  '  no     doubt   - 
that     the     latter 
reason  is  the  true 

the  Greek  woid 
fiikii,  translated 
'scarce,'  really 
expresses  diffi- 
culty and  stru^le. 
It  would  be  neces> 
sary,    along    the 


the  ship  to  beat  up  against  the  wind,  with  tacks, 
speaiting  roughly,  north-east  by  north  and  soulh- 
west  by  west. 

The  wind  not  snflteing  lU.  A  question  might 
be  raised  here  as  to  whether  this  means  that  the 
wind  would  not  allow  them  to  eater  the  harbour 
of  Cnidus,  or  would  cot  allow  them  to  make  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Morea,  which  was  in 
their  direct  route  to  Italy.  Mr.  Hamphty  takes 
the  former  view,  adding  that  in  the  narbour  of 
Cnidus,  which  was  a  good  one,  Ihey  would  pro- 
bat>ly  have  wintered,  if  they  had  been  able  to  enter 
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It.     But  it  doei  not  >i)peu  Ihit  ai  Ihii  time  thej 

had  relioquuhed  theii  inlenlioDorpraicculiiig  tbeir 
voyage^  Reuss  lupposc*  thai  Ihqr  wen  hindered 
bom  entering;  the  port  of  Cnidus,  becaoM  the  wind 
wu  from  the  norlk-toit  i  Imt  this  luppodtion  ii  at 
TRTUUice  with  all  the  other  circunutaiicex  of  Ihii 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  other  view  is  by  lax  the 
more  piobable. 

Sktlod  nndar  Cnt«,  i.t.  under  its  lee.  Here 
they  would  obtain  the  same  advantages  as  before, 
uoder  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  as  to  comparative 
shelter  and  a  favourable  cuirenl. 

Otw  against  Salmoiu.    This  promontory  is  the 

Ver.  8.  BATdl;  pMiugit  The  word  here 
again  is^flif,  which  expresses  difficulty,  ll  seems 
that  they  were  hirdly  able  to  accomplish  their 
purpose:  but  Ihey  did  accomplish  it;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  fiict  that  they  could 
not  fetch  the  southemmost  point  of  the  Morea,  Mi. 
Smith  of  Jordanhill  bm  drawn  an  ingenious  in- 
direct proof  con lirmLng  the  evidence  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  north-west.  The  argument 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words :  'The  direct 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Myra  to  I  laly. 


aAer  she  bad  reached  Cnadns,  is  bj  theioniiBd 
of  Crete,  tliroiigfa  the  Archipelago,  west  bf  nd 
Hence  a.  ship  which  can  inake  good  icmni 
alioat  seven  points  from  tbc  wind,  wddM  Bd  ki 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  on  hn  □■ 
unless  the  wind  had  been  to  (be  west  of  sn 
north-west.  We  are  next  told  that  the  ru  "d^ 
Crete,  over  against  Saimoite, "  which  inplitt  d 
the  was  able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  ban  iti 
south-west  by  south  Jrom  Cnidns;  butunlcsi 
wind  had  been  to  the  north  of  Dartb-wnk-ai 
she  could  not  have  done  ao.  The  wind  ■ 
Iheiefore,  between  nonh-north-wcsl  and  * 
north-west.  TTie  roiddlepoiDt  between  the  pa 
is  north-west,  which  cannot  be  mote  &ia  I 
points,  and  is  probablv  not  more  than  nc,  i 
the  tine  ditcction.  The  wind,  Iherefan,  n 
in  common   language   hare   been  leimed  a 

A  piBM  which  la  called  tlw  Fail  Em 
This  place,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  b  i 
known,  and  has  always,  up  to  the  pnsent  d 
retained  the  same  name  It  lies  a  few  milei  ta 
east  of  Cape  Matala.  lieTond  which  (iwjtwa 
the  coast  suddenly  trends  to  the  notth. 


,.ir 


I,  .^ 


Nigh  wberennto  ia  the  oltj  of  I*Kft.    The 

proximity  of  this  town  to  the  roadstead  of  Fair 
Havens,  evidently  attracted  ihe  attenlion  of  St. 
Luke  and  of  the  others  who  were  on  board.  The 
natives  of  Ihe  place  would  bring  supplies  to  their 
ship  when  she  was  anchored  in  Ihe  roadslead.  liut 
the  very  name  and  existence  of  Lasea  have  re- 
mained unknown  until  recently,  except  through 
very  obscure  and  precarious  inlimalions.  Now, 
however,  both  the  name  and  the  ruins  of  Lasea 
have  been  found  preciselyin  the  right  place.  This 
curious  discovery  of  a  Scotch  yachting  parly  may 
be  classed  among  the  really  valuable  geo^aphical 
evidences  of  Ihe  truth  of  Ihe  Bible  which  have 


for  I'romoting  Christian  Knowlei 


Ver-  9.  Mnch  tlma.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
precisely  how  long  Ihis  lime  was-  Such  terms  are 
alwavs  relative  to  Ibe  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
which  they  belong.      It   ia  evident  from   what 


follows,  that  continued  delay  now  bt^an  to  invo) 
considerable  anxiety. 

Sailing  waa  nowdangerona.    The  more  com 

translation  is,  '  Iht  furlJur prtsmition  o/Uavrjt 
being  Himi  dangrrsHs,'  It  would  be  qniieamista 
to  suppose  that  the  old  navigators  were  afraid 
try  the  open  sea.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  pi 
feclly  free  and  open  voyage  of  this  kind  in  i 
Paul's  return  from  his  last  missionary  eipeditv 
(Acts  III.  a,  3).  But  in  this  case  a  long  voifa 
was  in  prospect,  and  the  season  was  very  Uom 
The  sky  might  be  expected  to  be  overcavt.  Wl 
the  old  sailors  especially  dreaded,  having  no  as 
pass,  was  Ihe  absence  of  any  power  of  maki 
observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  (see  below,  vi 
20).  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  from  w) 
immediately  follows  that  the  ship  had  receiv 
great  damage,  and  was  already  in  an  unseawoil 
condition.  There  was  good  reason  for  remaini 
in  harbour,  if  possible. 

The  faat  wm  now  already  part.    This  &st  1 
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and  it  would  be  most  natural  language  for  St.  Paul 
to  use,  for  the  sacred  seasons  of  ihc  Jews  were 
much  in  his  memory,  and  he  probably  observed 
them  still  as  carefully  as  he  could  (see  Acts xviii.  21, 
XX.  i6y  xxi.  24).  In  conversing  with  St.  Luke  on 
board  the  ship,  he  would  speak  in  this  manner,  and 
therefore  it  would  become  natural  language  for  St. 
Luke  to  use  in  his  narrative.  Thus  the  phrase 
can  hardly  be  pressed  into  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  historian  himself  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  Jew. 

Paul  admonlBhed  them.  Here  we  see  the 
apostle,  who  at  first  was  merely  a  despised  and 
obscure  prisoner,  assuming  a  great  position  among 
the  people  on  board  the  &ip,  and  speaking  with 
conndence  on  subjects  concerning  which  he  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed  to  be  ignorant. 
Already  he  must  have  acouired  considerable  in- 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been 
sailing  with  him,  and  must  have  been  viewed  by 
them  as  no  ordinary  man.  How  far  he  spoke 
from  prophetic  enlightenment  on  this  occasion,  and 
how  far  from  instinctive  judgment  of  the  risks  that 
were  in  prospect,  we  cannot  determme.  There  is 
always  mystery  in  what  relates  to  inspiration  ;  and 
certainly  St.  Paul  had  had  very  large  experience 
of  the  sea  and  its  changes  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  25) 
which  was  written  some  years  before  the  present 
occasion).  Still  the  more  reverential  view  is  that 
he  did  speak  under  a  consciousness  of  Divine 
teaching  (see  below,  ver.  23). 

Ver.  la  Hurt  and  much  damage,  ue.  risk  of 
injury  and  great  loss. 

But  also  of  our  Uvea.  St.  Paul,  with  his  cus- 
tomary good  sense,  uses  an  argument  which  would 
appeal  forcibly  to  every  one  who  heard  him, 
whether  concerned  or  not  with  the  cargo  or  with 
the  management  of  the  ship  (see  below,  ven  31). 

Ver.  II.  The  master  and  the  owner.  The 
former  had  to  do  with  the  steering  and  working 
of  the  vessel,  the  latter  with  the  proprietorship  of 
the  vessel  or  cargo,  or  both.  Looking  at  the 
matter  as  they  did  from  different  points  of  view, 
their  united  opinion  must  have  been  felt  to  be  very 
weighty  ;  and  it  is  true  to  nature  that  the  centurion 
should  have  yielded  to  their  persuasion  (iv-i/Zir*) 
*  more  than  to  those  things  that  were  spoken  of 
Paul.*  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  IflriiVir* 
and  Xiyt^irMf,  that  there  was  a  proloi^ed  and 
somewhat  evenly-balanced  discussion.  The  cen- 
turion, too,  as  was  natural,  had  a  great  part  in 
settling  the  question,  though  not,  as  we  see  from 
the  next  verse,  an  absolutely  decisive  part. 

Ver.  12.  The  harbour  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in.  It  was  in  its  very  nature  {v^»fx**^*f) 
not  commodious  for  this  purpose.  Many  things 
had  to  be  taken  into  account — the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, for  instance,  as  well  as  the  soundings  and 
the  shelter.  The  exact  knowledge  of  this  road- 
stead which  we  now  have  through  the  surveys  of 
British  officers,  shows  that  the  case  might  have 
been  reasonably  argued  on  both  sides. 

The  more  part  advised  to  depart  thenoe  also. 
The  voice  of  the  majority  prevailed.  This  is 
another  proof  that  there  was  a  prolonged  and  free 
discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  remaming  in  the 
harbour  of  Fair  Havens.  The  majority  gave  their 
opinion  (Uttr*  $tvXiif)  in  favour  of  quitting  it,  if 
possible.  What  follows  {tl^stt  ^vfatvre)  shows  that 
they  were  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  the  harbour  they  desired. 

Phenice  (t«m»c,  from  ^•iv/|).    It  is  unfortunate 


that  in  the  Authorised  Version  this  word  is  spelt  like 
the  word  for  «M»/«ff,  used  elsewhere  for  Pncenida 
(xi.  19).  It  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  English 
differently.  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  Urbane 
(Rom.  xvi  8),  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  woman. 
As  to  this  *  harbour  of  Crete,'  named  *  Phoenix,*  it 
might  be  said  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
inasmuch  as  St.  Paul's  ship  never  reached  the 
place.  But,  in  hct,  the  information  which  we  now 
possess  concerning  it,  furnishes  very  important  and 
mteresting  elucidations  of  the  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  of  this  narrative. 

Which  looked  towards  the  south-west  and 
north- west.  This  is  the  description  which  some 
of  the  sailors  in  consultation  at  Fair  Havens  gave 
of  the  harbour  of  Phoenix  ;  and  it  is  evident  m  a 
moment  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  recom- 
mended, for  the  purpose  of '  wintering,'  a  harbour 
which  was  exposed  or  open  to  winds  from  the 
north-west  and  south-west.  We  must  obviously 
seek  for  some  other  explanation  of  the  phrase  than 
that  which  suggests  itself  at  first  sight ;  and  we 
find  this  explanation  by  remembering  that  sailors 
regard  everything  as  seen  from  the  sea.  This  is 
just  the  difference  between  a  chart  and  a  map. 
The  recommendation  of  Phoenix,  as  a  good  harbour 
for  wintering,  is  precisely  this,  that  it  yi2&  sheltered 
from  the  two  above-mentioned  winds;  and  this 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  the  Greek 
preposition  »«r«.  As  seen  from  the  sea  towards 
the  land^  the  harbour  of  Phoenix  did  '  look ' 
towards  the  south-West  and  north-west. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  harbour  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
west  of  Fair  Havens,  which  fulfils  these  conditions 
and  the  other  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ship  were  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  place,  and  could  describe  it  accurately.  The 
writer  of  this  note  was  positively  told,  some  years 
ago,  by  a  ship  captain  experienced  in  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  who  had  often  sailed  along  this  coast, 
that  there  is  no  harbour  here  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions ;  and  all  information  concerning  it  was,  till 
recently,  somewhat  precarious.  An  anchorage  in 
an  old  Dutch  chart  is  marked  here  ;  and  it  became 
known  that  a  place  of  shelter  here,  easily  con- 
cealed by  the  clif&  of  this  rocky  coast  from  those 
who  merely  sailed  along  it  to  Uie  westward,  was 
familiar  to  Greek  pirates.  At  length  the  point 
was  entirely  settled  and  made  clear  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  charts  of  our  British  surve3dng  omcers. 
There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  identifying  Phoenix 
with  Lutro,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  of 
Crete.  It  is  a  place  of  admirable  shelter,  with 
deep  water  close  under  the  rocks,  and  precbely 
protected  from  south-west  and  north-west  winds, 
as  was  said  in  the  discussion  at  Fair  Havens. 

Sudden  and  Violent  Storm  from  the  East-north-east 
—  The  Ship  utidergirded  and  laid  to  under  thi 
LeeofClauday  1 3- 1 7. 

Ver.  13.  Supposing  that  they  had  attained 
their  purpose.  The  phrase  expresses  the  utmost 
confidence.  And  this  was  natural.  In  two  respects 
an  encouraging  change  of  weather  took  place — 
the  wind  was  no  longer  violent ;  and  it  blew  from 
the  south.  It  appeared  that  they  could  very  easily 
accomplish  their  intention.  A  vessel  that  could 
sail  within  seven  points  of  the  wind  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  rounding  Cape  Matala,  which  was 
a  few  miles  off,  west  by  south.    And  thence  to 
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Fhcenix,  wilhin  three  hours'  uil,  ihe  wind,  ir  it         We  let  h«r  drirs.      Rather  it  should  be  in 

renuined  the  tame,  would  be  u   hronr^ble  u  Uted    thus  :     '  Yielding   to   the   wind,  wc  n 

passible.     In   this  confidence  they  were  couting  drivea.'     St.  Paul  would  hardly  spok  a  Ikq 

'c/aie  ir  Crtlt,'  and,  u  we  Rnd  aflerwardi  (ver.  at  tbii  moment  he  had  aoy  icspoiuilHlitr  m  i 

l6),  with  so  little  fear  that  the  boat  was  towing  management  of  the  ahip.      In  the  first  instanceii 

behind.  mttllli!i/ before  the  wind  ;  they  bad  no  choia  in  I 

Vcr.  14.  Bnt  not  long  after.     Mow  suddenly  matter.    It  is  worth  while  laobserre  thattwoia 

violent  changes  may   take   place   when  we   least  below,  where  reference  is  made  to  certain  pndi 

expect  them,   and  when  we  have   thought  thai  steps  taken  bytbe  sailors,  the  word  isno- '' 


already  we  have 

part  of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  this  part  very 
particularly,  admiu  of  being  turned  into  an  ad. 
mirable  sermoiL  As  to  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case,  the  sailine  books  which  contain  directions 
for  navigating  these  coasts  tell  us  Ihat  it  very  olten 
happens  that  after  a  gentle  southerly  wind  a 
violent  gale  from  the  north.east  comes  on  sud- 
denly. As  to  Ihe  exact  point  where  the  change 
took  place  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  we 
precisely   determine    this;    '   "    '"    


evidently  'not    long  after'    they   rounded    Cape      known.      In  positio: 
Malala,  when  Ihey  would  beclosest  to  the  shore.         "" —  »•—->-      - 

There  arose  against  It.  The  translation  in  ih 
Authorised  Version  is  incorrect.  The  phrase  ii«t'  seepresently. 
mirii  cannot  refer  to  the  ship,  the  word  for  which, 
employed  throughout,  is  wXtTn  The  meanine 
i*  that  the  slonn  came  '  drain  from  tfu  island. 
The  land  here  is  very  high,  and  ihe  gale  suddenly 
swept  down  one  of  liic  gullies  among  the   raoun. 


ml  Jf  i^ 

Ver.  16.  Bnnning  under  aoartainiilaiidTlii 
b  called  Cl>ndft.  The  meaning  of 'running  md 
is  Ihat  they  ran  tinder  its  let,  as  in  vers,  j  i 
7.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  island,  they  n 
have,  far  a  short  time,  comparativelj  aso 
water,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  tmpi 
ance  la  them  in  their  preparations  for  riding 
the  storm.  There  is  no  diificnlly  whatefo 
Identifying  this  ialand  with  the  modem  & 
"    '    '  and   its  modem  n 


it  lie 


:  nearly  south-west  (i 


A  tempasti 
was  a  typh<mx 


II  wind  named  Enroclydon.    The 
■tempestuous'  is  very  strong.      It 


We  had  much  work  to  oome  ^  His  boat.  ' 

use  of  the  first  ^rson  should  be  observol  b 
It  is  not  impossible  that  St  Luke  and  Sl  1 
themselves  gave  some  aid  in  this  matter,  is 
did  in  another  emergency  soon  afterwards  (see 
19).  The  first  instinct  of  the  sailors,  at  so  dan 
ous  a  moment,  would  be  to  make  snie  of  Ihel 
But  to  gel  it  up  on  deck  with  so  fnrioas  1 1 
blowing  and  in  so  heavy  a  sea,  was  not  easy,  ■ 
id  blew,  and  the  accounts  for  the  strong-  language  employed  1 
name  which  is  given  to  it,  we  encounter  here  a  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  taking 
very  interesting  question.  The  manuscripts  vary  vanlage  of  Ihe  temporary  lull  under  the  k 
as  to  the  reading,  and  arc  rather  evenly  balanced  Clauda,  they  would  bring  ihe  ship's  head  n 
between 'Euroclydon'and 'Euro  Aquilo.'  Thereis  towards  the  north,  and  bring  the  boat  up  to 
a  presumption  at  first  sight  in  fivour  of  the  former  davits  on  the  larboard  side,  which  wotik 
word,  partly  because  it  is  a  very  strange  word,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  is  importan 
partly  because  the  phrase  '  a  wind  [dlUd  Eurocly-  observe  this  \  for  the  veisel,  as  we  shall  see,  dr 
don' seems  to  catlattention  toapopubrnameof  the  afterwards  with  her  slarboard  side  to  the  ■ 
wind  used  by  the  sailors  on  this  occasion.  More-  Reuss  strangely  supposes  that  they  pat  the 
over,  there  is  this  objection  to  the  other  word,  thai     out  into  the  water  {'  on   mit   la  chaJoupe  del 

it  appears  lo  be  made  up  half  of  Greek  and  half      ■».>'-'»■. ~-    ,.J^  .  rfifCii. .... 

of  Latin.  The  .Sinaitic  MS.,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  recently  tumed  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Euro  Aquilo.     Whatever  may  be  our  conclusion 

in  this  mailer,  two  things  are  clear, — first,  either  le  long  du  voyage 
word  shows  that  the  gale  blew  more  Or  less  from 
the  east  %  while,  secondly,  ihe  fact  that  it  came 
'down  from  '  the  island,  and  drove  the  ship  lo  the 
southward  (see  below),  shows  that  it  blew  more  or 
less  from  Ihe  north.  In  popular  language,  it  was 
a  north-easteily  gale.  We  shall  see  more  pre- 
cisely, when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  that 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blew  was   easl-notth- 


t  ^1^  tratn^  ^  In  remorqoe 


Here, 


Ver.  15.  When  the  ship  was  caught 
again,  a  verj^  strong  expression  is  used  in  me  ori- 
ginal, implying  that  the  wind  seiad  hold  of  ihe 
ship,  as  it  were,  and  whirled  her  out  of  her  course,      ship.     It 


cibles  ct  des  poutr 
pusefaire').  But  ihc  boat  would  not  bercqa 
in  the  waves  for  under^rding  the  ship,  norct 
iprntni  mean  that  they  put  the  boat  out  of  the  si 
and,  in  fact,  Reuss  contradicts  himself,  foe 
admits  afterwards  (vers.  30  and  31)  that  the  \ 
was  on  board.  There  is  no  chance  of  attatv 
a  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  this  voyage  esc 
from  the  point  of  view  of  nractical  scamanst 
But,  when  examined  from  this  point  oi  view, 
whole  becomes  perfectly  clear. 

'"--   -7.  Th^  lued  helps,   nndereinllng  1 


evident  that   the   timbers   1 


'■i' 

';!,l^ 


Could  not  b«ar  tip  into  the  wind.     The  literal  danger  of  parting.     Hence  they  artificially  stre 

meaning  is,   'could   not  li>ek  at,  or  against,  the  thened  the  vessel  by  passing  ropes  mund  it  01 

wind  ; '  and   the  phrase  is  made  all   the  more  the  gunwale  and  under  the  keel,  and  tighten! 

expressive   by   Ihe   fact   that   in   ancient    ships,  them  on  deck  by  levers.     This  process  u  call 

eyes  were   painted  on  each   side  of  the  prow.  Trapping'  in  the  English  navy;  and  before  t 

This  is  part  of  that  personification  of  a  ship  which  large    use    of    iron    in    modem     shipbuildir 

bos  been  common  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  the  process  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  cu 

which  leads  lo  some  of  the  singular  language  used  of  great    peril.      Several   instances    are   gi%Tn 

by  our  own  boalmen  and  sailors.      See  e.g.  below,  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  £fisSei  vfi 

ver.  27.  Paul,     Id  Ihe  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romai 


Chap.  XXVII.] 
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the  probability  of  this  method  being  required  was 
such  that  'helps'  were  sometimes  carried  on 
board  in  the  form  of  ropes  made  ready.  Compare 
Hor.  Od,  i.  14,  6 :  '  Sine  funibus  vix  durare 
carinae  possint  imperiosius  sequor;'  and  see  the 
Excursus. 

Fearing  lest  they  shoold  fall  into  the  quick- 
Bands.  This  means  a  certain  very  definite  part  of 
the  sea  called  the  Greater  Syrtis,  full  of  shoals,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  ancient  navigators 
dreaded  this  place  very  much.  Here  Virgil  placed 
the  shipwreck  of  ^neas.  The  Syrtis  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  the  present  position  of  the  ship. 
Thus  we  have  another  element  here  for  determining 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  they  continued  to 
run  before  the  wind,  they  feared  lest  thev  should 
be  driven  into  the  Syrtis.  Hence  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north-east.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they 
adopted  the  plan  which  is  described  in  the  next 
words. 

Strake  saiL  The  verb  used  here  (;^c>.c9«»rif) 
is  the  same  which  is  employed  below  (ver.  30)  of 
the  lowering  of  the  boat  into  the  sea,  and  of  the 
lowering  of  St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  from  the 
wall  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33). 
What  they  brought  down  upon  deck  was,  no 
doubt,  the  heavy  top-hamper  (r«  r«tv«f)  of  the 
masts.  The  rig  of  snips  at  this  date  consisted  of 
heavy  square  sails,  each  with  an  immense  yard, 
and  this  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  other 
heavy  gear.  To  suppose  that  the  sailors  '  strake 
sail,'  in  this  instance,  in  the  sense  of  setting  no 
sail  at  all,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  They  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  dangerous  course,  for 
thus  they  would  have  drifted  before  the  wind  into 
the  very  Syrtis  which,  above  all  things,  they 
dreaded.  What  they  did  was  this.  They  laid 
the  ship /0;  and,  her  head  being  already  to  the 
north,  they  laid  her  to  on  the  starboard  tack^  or 
with  her  nght  side  to  the  wind.  This  is  done  by 
setting  a  small  amount  of  sail,  and  with  the  united 
action  of  the  wind  on  this  sail,  and  of  the  rudder 
on  the  water,  keeping  the  ship's  head  as  near  the 
wind  as  possible.  This  is  a  method  familiar  to  all 
sailors,  when  their  design  is  not  to  make  progress, 
but  to  ride  out  a  storm. 

80  were  driven.  More  accurately,  *so  they 
drifted, '  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  here  the 
word  is  i^if«»r«,  whereas  above  (ver.  15)  it  is 
i^i^fitiay  the  reference  being  now  more  specific 
to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sailors  m  the 
working  of  the  vessel. 

When  a  ship  is  laid  to,  she  does  not  remain 
stationary,  but  drifts ;  and  two  questions  arise — 
first,  as  to  the  direction  in  which,  and  secondly, 
as  to  the  rate  at  which,  she  drifts.  As  regards 
the  rate,  any  experienced  sailors  would  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances  now  before  us,  the  rate 
would  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  The 
direction  depends  on  two  conditions.  First,  we 
must  inquire  how  near  the  vessel  would  lie  to  the 
wind.  Now,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that 
if  this  Alexandrian  ship  could  sail  and  make  pro- 
gress in  fair  weather  within  seven  points  of  the 
wind,  she  would  be  within  about  six  points  of  the 
wind  when  laid  to.  Thus,  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  east-north-east,  her  head  would  point  due 
north.  A  ship,  however,  does  not  under  such 
circumstances  make  progress  in  the  direction  in 
which  her  bow  points.  Allowance  must  be  made  for 
lee-way  :  she  drifts  more  or  less  to  leeward  ;  and 
here,  using  the  experience  of  sailors  as  our  guide, 


we  may  say  that  this  lee-way  would  amount  to 
about  seven  points.  Thus  the  actual  course  of  the 
ship  was  within  thirteen  points  of  the  wind,  or 
west  by  north. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ship  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda  made  ready  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  storm,  with  the  boat  taken  on 
board,  undergirded  or  frapped,  laid  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  drifting  west  by  north  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  We  must  not 
anticipate  what  the  result  must  be  as  to  the  coast 
which  she  will  reach,  but  must  proceed  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  long  the 
storm  will  last,  or  whether,  in  the  course  of  it,  the 
vessel  will  not  founder. 

Lottg'Continued  Severity  of  the  Gale — St.  Paulas 
Address  to  the  People  on  boards  in  the  midst 
oftheStorm^  18-26. 

Ver.  18.  The  next  day  they  lightened  the 
ship.  This  is  said  in  general  terms  to  have  been 
done  under  the  pressure  of  the  storm ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  was  a  more  specific  reason, 
that  the  danger  which  had  been  apprehended  had 
occurred  —  in  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  undergird- 
ing,  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  that  already 
the  water  was  gaining  in  the  hold.  What  parti- 
cular things  were  thrown  overboard  on  this  day  we 
cannot  tell ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  be  such 
heavy  things  as  could  most  easily  be  spared. 
Compare  Jonah  i.  5. 

Ver.  19.  We  cast  oat  with  our  own  hands  the 
tackling  of  the  ship.  This  was  'on  the  third 
day.'  The  danger  was  now  more  imminent,  as  is 
evident  from  two  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
the  passengers  themselves  (St.  Luke  certainly 
among  the  rest,  and  probably  St  Paul  and  Aris- 
tarchus)  took  part  in  lightening  the  ship.  This 
seems  to  imply  fatigue  and  exhaustion  among  the 
seamen,  unless,  indeed,  the  weight  of  what  they 
threw  overboard  required  many  hands.  The  second 
proof  of  the  growing  peril  is  *  that  they  now  parted 
with  some  of  the  gear  of  the  ship.*  This  certainly 
would  not  have  been  done  without  urgent  neces- 
sity. We  cannot  tell  precisely  what  part  of  the 
gear  is  meant.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  it  was  the  main- 
yard,  '  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the 
ship,  and  which  would  require  the  united  efforts 
of  passengers  and  crew  to  launch  overboard,'  add- 
ing '  that  the  relief  which  a  ship  would  experience 
by  this  would  be  of  the  same  kind  as  in  a  modem 
ship,  when  the  guns  are  thrown  overboard.*  But 
would  sailors,  in  danger  of  foundering,  willingly 
lose  sight  of  such  a  spar  as  this,  which  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the 
water  ? 

Ver.  20.  When  neither  son  nor  stars  in  many 
days  appeared.  This  was  a  most  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  the  danger.  The  great  reason  which  made 
ancient  navigation  perilous  in  the  winter  was,  that 
the  sky  is  then  more  overcast  than  at  other  seasons. 
See  note  above  (ver.  9),  on  the  special  necessity  of 
taking  observations  from  the  sun  and  stars,  when 
the  compass  is  not  available. 

All  hope  was  now  taken  away.  Two  stages 
in  the  progress  of  growing  fear  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  two  preceding  verses.  Now  we 
come  to  the  third  stage,  which  is  absolute  despair. 
We  should  note  that  it  was  precisely  at  this  time, 
when  no  escape  through  human  means  seemed 
possible,  that  St.  Paul  interposed  with  Divine 
encouragement. 
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Vet.  II.  AfUr  long  *brtlaanoe.  See  belov 
00  vei.jj.  One  gnat  igiravAtioii  of  ibe  hudihip 
and  lufiering  of  an  emergent'  like  thit  ii  the  mnl 
of  propel  and  rcguUrfood.  The  (irei  Are  put  out,  ihe 
pruvisiODS  are  unkcd,  uid  meanwhile  all  haods 
»ie  required  for  every  efibit  tlmt  cao  be  suggetted 
foi  the  safety  of  the  ihip.  One  absurd  comment 
made  on  this  passage  ia,  that  a  religious  fast  wai 
observed  by  the  crew  during  the  slorm.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unreal  'ban  such  >  luppowlioa ; 
and,  in  commenling  on  this  narTativc,  it  u  incum- 
btnl  upon  us,  above  all  things,  to  preaeol  il  in  itt 

Paoi  itood  forth  In  the  mldat  of  them.  He 
chose  some  place  on  the  deck,  whence  he  could 
most  easily  address  Ihem ;  and  the  sailors, 
■oldiets,  and  passengers  now  willingly  crowded 
round  him,  however  incredulous  they  may  have 
been  before  regarding  him.  We  feel  this  to  be  a 
most  striking  and  impressive  moment,  when  we 
remember  that  he  had  been  praying  while  they 
had  been  struggling  with  the  storm,  and  thai  he 
is  now  calm  and  confident  while  Ihcy  have  lost  all 

Xe  ihoald  bave   hearbansd  onto  mo.     His 

purpose,  as  Chiysostom  says,  is  not  to  taunt  them, 
but  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  him  for  the 
future.  They  have  now  good  reason  for  believing 
to  his  prophetic  iosight. 

To  have  gained  thia  luni  and  loM.  This 
liteial  translation  is  veiyemphatic.  Mr.  (lumphry 
teminds  us  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  to^n  a  loss 
il  to  azvid  it.  The  Vulgate  has  the  correct  equiva- 
lent, '  Lucri  lacere.' 

Ver.  22.  No  loa  of  an;  mau'i  UU  among 
yon.  bnt  of  the  ahlp.  See  ver.  10.  His  com- 
paratively dim  prophetic  insight  is  now  become 

Ver.  ij.  The  angel  of  Qod.  St.  Lake  says  '  an 
angel,'  not  'the  angel.'  As  we  read  through  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  occasion  to  observe, 
more  than  once,  that  the  ministry  of  angels  is  made 
conspicuous  in  this  book.      See  i.  10,  x.  3,  lii.  7, 

w£on  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve.     One  of  the 

noblest  utterances  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of 
man,  and  made  more  remarkable  by  Lhe  circum- 
Blancca  under  which  the  words  were  uttered.  As 
addressed  to  the  hearers,  this  short  sentence  is  a 
whole  sermon,  full  of  meaning.  As  an  eipression 
of  Paul's  habitual  slate  of  mmd,  it  is  invaluable. 
His  speech  would  have  tieea  complete  without  it; 
bat  he  cannot  help  showing  by  this  outburst  of 
feeling  what  is  io  his  heart.  Similar  instances  of 
this  characteristic  of  Si.  Paul's  style  are  to  be 
found  in  Rom.  i.  9,  and  at  the  end  of  Gal.  ii.  20. 

Ver.  24.  Feai  not,  Paul.  Il  is  a  natural  infer- 
ence from  these  words  that  St.  Paul  himself  had 
been  experiencing  fear.  That  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  fear,  is  evident  from  chap,  aviii.  9.  Nor 
is  he  ashamed  Io  own  this  in  his  letters. 

God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  aail  with 
thee.  This  seems  to  show  that  he  bad  been  en- 
gaged not  only  in  prayer,  but  in  intercessory 
prayer.  Compare  lhe  language  in  Philem.  II. 
The  exclamation  Uti  in  the  passage  before  us 
appears  to  denote  something  unexpected. 

Ver.  15.  I  believe.  This  might  truly  be  called 
a  sermon  on  faith. 

Ver.  16.  Howbelt  we  mxiat  be  eaat  npon  » 
oertain  ialand.  Prophetic  prescience  does  not 
imply  that  everything  is  clear  (see  xx.  21,  23). 


Aneharaig  itt  tkt  Mgkt,  17-I9. 
Vcr.a7.  WbsnthefonnaenthBleUni 
The  reckoning,  as  abore  in  ven.  11  oul  19, 
their  leaving  Fair  Havens.  About  a  day  1 
allowed,  more  or  less,  for  all  that  was  dm 
the  ship  was  made  ready  nnder  the  lee  of 
for  the  gale    which    had    suddenly  cm 

Ai  we  wera  diiTon  op  and  down  ia 
Two  pointa  must  be  carefiilljr  noted  hoe. 
first  place,  the  word  imftfmf^i-mt  docs  nol 
sarily  mean  that  thcj  were  driven  to  am!  I 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Ibc  w 
perpetually  changing  its  codisc.  The  sii 
which  in  old  Bible-maps  nsed  to  be  asif 
Ihis  part  of  St.  Paul's  imaginary  coon^  wi 
an  indication  of  ignorance  as  to  the  liefal 
solving  Ihis  problem.  The  directiDo  trf  ti 
way,  though  of  cotirse  it  varied  slightlj 
'came  up  and  fell  off,'  during  the  cba^ii^ 
of  the  rale,  did  not  deviate  fax  {mat  a  siraif 
The  oilier  point  relstcs  to  the  meaning  (<' 
The  popular  language  of  our  own  day  mi^ 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Gnlf  of  Venit 
tended.  But  this  would  not  be  in  accordai 
the  use  of  geographical  terms  in  das^ 
This  word  'Adria'  denoted  the  central 
the  Medilerrancan  between  Sicily  ai  the  1 
Greece  on  the  cast,  and  cxtendiiw  as  & 
wards  as  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  qn 
well-known  geocraphers,  Ptolemy  ditti 
dearly  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the 
Gulfi  and  Pausaniss  saya  thai  the  Si 
Messina  separate  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  from 

Abont  midnight  tha  ahipman  daemad  tl 
drew  near  to  aonie  oao^trj.     The  phn 

used  {,w,»iyu,  r..k  «i,„>  a;-^.)  ia  ehan 
of  ihat  animaled  language  of  sailors,  acce 
which  eveiything  is  spoken  of  Iran  th 
point  of  view,  the  ship  being,  as  it  were, 
tied.  These  sailors  suspected  that  ibi 
'fetching'  some  land  near  to  them.  But 
must  inquire  inio  the  reason  why  they  s 
this.  II  was  the  middle  of  the  n^t ;  b 
thought  could  not  have  been  suggested 
thing  which  they  saw.  There  were  no  ligl 
then  to  warn  them.  Nor  would  the  tq 
have  come  through  any  fragrance  of  gmrt 
has  been  fancifully  supposed,  for  the  wii 
from  the  ship  towards  the  land.  The  Ikct 
heard  the  sound  of  breakers,  wliich  ii  a 
sound  to  seamen,  and  which  is  oflen  pocei 
sailors,  when  the  ears  of  others  would  not 
Disc  iL  Thus  it  is  tme  to  lutoTe  '*>•<  Si 
should  observe  that  it  was  '  the  shipma 
became  conscious  of  this  danger.  As  to  tli 
of  the  coast  of  Malta,  if  the  conclnsion  tc 
we  shall  be  led  may  be  anticipated,  then 
have  been  infallibly  breakers  on  Konra  Poi 
night. 

Ver.  28.  Sounded,  and  Ibimd  It  twam^&i 
On  hearing  the  breakers,  their  insCiiict  wo 
to  heave  the  lead  and  ascertain  the  depth 
water.  The  fathom  (ifV*''-)  of  the  Grei 
practically  the  same  measure  of  length  a 
which  we  designate  by  that  term. 

Soiudad  a^n,  and  fonnd  it  fiftoan  Ikt 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a 
of  fifteen  fathoms  soon  afker  a  depth  of  t 
fathoms  had  been  found.    But  we  must  tem 
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that  Lhis  shallower  depth  wtu  found  in  succeasioD  The  day  wu  sure  to  dawn.  The  anxiety,  how- 
to  the  gieater  depth  in  llu  dirtcliea  in  which  ever,  of  all  on  board  is  enpiessed  as  strongly  ai 
Iht  ihip  luas  drifting,  and  thai  there  had    been  posvble. 

timt  fit  ascertain    Ihii  without  the  ship  striking.  At  [his  ptrint,  without  anticipating  the  particulait 

These   two  conditions   must  be  satisfied  before  of  the  ailment,    which   must    be   summed   op 

we    can    identify    the   exact    place    of   the   ship-  afterwards,  we  may  consider  what  the  probabilitiet 

wreck  (see  note  on  ver.  41).       They  were  now  are  as  to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  anchored. 

ihoaling  the  water,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  Fourteen  days  had   passed    since  she  left   FaiT 

striking,  and  the  only  possible  expedient  for  safety  Havens.     Allowance  must  be  made  for  about  a 


was  to  anchor.  From  what  follows,  also,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  possibly  another  reason 
for  this  conviction  that  they  were  in  the  utmost 

Ver.  29.  Fetuing  lest  wo  ahonld  b«va  fallen 
upon  rockt.  It  might  seem  now  that  they  not 
only  heard  breakcis  at  a  distance,  but  now  beard 
them  directly  ahead.  Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  view. 
This  is  not,  however,  necessarily  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  which  may  express  only  a  general  (ear. 

They  oait  four  anchon  ont  of  the  item.  It 
b  customary,  for  very  good  reasons,  to  anchor 
fmtn  Ihe  bow  :  'Anchora  de  prorS  jocitur.'    Bui 


day  before  she  was  laid  to  on  the  starboard  tack, 
under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  The  direction  of  tier 
drift  was  west  by  north,  and  the  rale  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  in  thetwenty* 
four  hours.  Now  Malta  lies  west  by  north  from 
Clauda,  and  thedislance  is  48omiles.  Thecoind- 
decce  is  so  remarkable  as  to  he  startling;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  forced  in  this  way  of  viewing  the 
matter.  Admiral  Penrose  and  Mr.  Smith,  at 
different  times,  and  quite  independently,  took  this 
problem  in  hand  with  the  view  of  solving  it  on  the 
principles  of  practical  seamanship,  with  just  that 
slight  difference  in  their  results  which  gives  great 
additional  force  to  the  aigument.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  believe  that  St.  Paul  at  this  moment 
could  have  been  anywhere  else  except  on  the 
coast  of  Malta. 

Attimptoftht  Sailors  to  Icaix  th-Shif  iafflei  fy  tit 
ApestU,  30-32. 

Ver.  30.  When  they  had  let  down  tlie  boat  Into 
the  sea.  This  was  the  boat  which  had  cost  so 
much  trouble  before  (see  ver.  16).  They  had 
already  lowered  it  down  from  the  davits,  when  St. 
Paul  perceived  their  purpose,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  frustrated  it  in  the  most  sagacious 
way. 

tJndw  oolonr  ••  tluingli  they  would  have  OMt 
anchor  ont  of  the  foreohip.  No  more  plausible 
excuse  could  be  given  to  the  passengers.  It  wa* 
impossible  to  know  whether  Ihe  four  anchora  at 
the  stem  would  hold  ;  and  the  ship  would  b« 
made    more   steady   by  puttinj;    out    additional 


It  the  b 


Seem 


:.  31.  The  centnilon  and  the  aoldien.     SL 


mturion  ;  and  he  used 
the  argument  which  it 
I  a  case,  the  appeal  to 


it  is  quite  possible  to  anchor  from  the  stem  ;  and 
on  emergency  this  has  often  been  done.  This  was 
done,  for  instance,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Nelson 
at  Ihe  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  iSol,  and  of  Lord 
Exmoulh  at  the  battle  of  Alters  in  1816.  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  before  us  is,  that  these 


once  to  his  frieni 
with  him  and  the  soldi 
of  greatest  weight  in  ; 
lel^preservation. 

Ezoept  theee  aUds  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saTed.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  assurance  previously  given  that 
they  should  all  certainly  he  saved,  ft  is  quite 
useless  to  write  any  mote  on  the  subject.  The 
same  difficulty  meets  us  everjmhere. 

Ver.  31.  Ont  the  Topea.     With  military  promp- 
titude  and   without   any   aigtimenl,  the   soldiers 
settled  Ihe  questioiL     The  ropes  were  cut  j  and 
the  boat  drifted  off  into  the  darkness,  and  was 
s  to  show     dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.     A  very  good  reli- 


fect  that  there  were  four  anchor 
that  they  were  well  provided  with  ground  tackle. 
Moreover,  ancient  ships  were  so  built  that  they 
frequently  anchored  at  Ihe  stem.  This  may  be 
seen  in  Ihe  Levant  now  in  small  vessels  of  Ihe 
old  build  1  and  Mr.  Smith  has  produced  an  illus- 
tration from  a  sculpture  at  Ilercutaneum  strictly 
contemporary  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Wished  for  the  day.  Literally,  'prayed  Ihal 
the  day  might  come  on  ; '  and  some  commentalois 
have  supposed  Ihal  actual  prayers  to  this  effect  were 
offered  up  whether  by  Christians  or  by  Heathens     in  whom  confidence 


1  board.      This  opposition  is  lurdly  naluraj. 


ion,  might 

Waiting  for  Iht  Day^St.  Paul's  Exkorlalion—A 

htarly  Msd  taken  by  all  on  board — On  his 

Advice,  Cargo  thrown  overboard,  JJ-jS. 

Ver.  33.  Paid  beaonght  them  all.     A  better 

translation  would  be  that  he  'exhorted  '  them  all. 

Once  more  we  see  the  apostle  in  the  position  of 

supreme  command,  as  the  only  person  on  board 

■        ■  -'  la(i<L     Whi 


36 


«  might  be  expected 


>  have 


Whatever  he 
I  distinctly 


Sto 
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Rligloai  eRect  npon  the  roinds  of  the  cieir  and 
the  puiengers. 

To  take  40108  meat  This  wu  cbaracicriUic 
not  only  of  his  good  lente  and  presence  of  mind, 
but  of  his  syinpslhelic  nature.  See,  for  initancc. 
Acts  liv.  17 ;  I  Tim.  v.  33  ;  »  Tim.  it.  30.  The 
word  '  meat '  is  used  in  the  general  •eiue  of 'food.' 

ThU  ii  the  fonrteeDth  djiy.  See  note  above  on 
ver.  37- 

Havitlg  taken  nothing.  He  uses  words  natiit- 
•Uy,  in  their  popular  sense.  Those  whom  be 
addressed  knew  what  be  meant.  A  fortnjgbt  had 
passed  without  any  regulu  meal  (see  note  on 
»er.  11).  Even  from  ihe  very  mention  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  there  was  much  suffering 
from  hunger  and  weaknc^  Some  hours  at  least, 
appaienlly  even  a  longer  lime,  had  passed  since 
(hat  incident  1  and  now  they  must  have  been 
Utterly  exhausted  from  the  want  of  proper  food. 

Vet.  34.  Ihla  la  for  tout  bealth.  The  correct 
meaning  is  ;  '  This  is  essential  for  your  safety.' 
Their  imminent  danger  was  not  death  from  star- 
vation, hut  from  drowning  in  the  waves.  They 
had  la)x>riuus  and  difficult  work  before  them  ;  and 
it    was   necessary    that    they  should  recruit  their 

Iheie  itaall  not  a  hair  fall  from  the  he«d  ot 
may  of  yon.  This  was  a  proverb  denoting  entire 
safety-  and  exemption  from  the  slightest  harm. 
See  I  Kings  i.  52  1  Mutt.  x.  30  ;  Luke  ixi.  iS. 

Ver,  3;.  He  took  bread,  and  gave  th^nfc*  to 
a«d  Id  the  preeenoe  of  them  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  btlieve  that  there  was  not  at  this  moment  in  his 
mind  a  reminiscence  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist, 
especially  when  we  observe  that  the  'breaking' 
of  the  bread  is  s|)ecified.     Sec  Luke  xxiv.  30,  35, 

He  began  to  eat.  He  set  the  example.  We 
tee  from  what  follows  that  this  is  by  no  meant 
nntm|iorlanl. 

Ver.  36.  Than  were  they  all  of  good  oheer, 
and  thej  alio  took  Mme  meat     Id  one  sense  the 

This  is  one  ot  those  passages  in  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  which  tend,  though  it  records  many 
depressing  and  discouraging  circumstances,  to 
give  a  cheerful  character  to  Lhe  book.  See,  for 
instance,  i.  12  (with  Luke  xiiv.  52},  ivi.  25, 
xxviii.  15.  On  the  occasion  before  our  notice,  it 
is  evident  that  the  people  on  board  were  utterly 
exhausted,  and  had  lost  all  heorl,  so  that  even  Ihe 
desire  for  food  was  gone. 

Ver.  37.  Two  hundred  tIii««ioore  and  dxtMn 
■onla.  Having  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  on 
board  took  some  food,  be  is  led  to  slate  the  total 
number.  For  the  size  of  ancient  merchant  ships, 
■ee  the  Excursus.  We  must  call  to  mind  that 
these  people  were  aflerwards  (xiviii.  1 1)  conveyed 
from  Malta  to  Futcoli  in  the  Caitar  and  PoUux, 
in  addition  to  her  own  crew  and  passengers. 

Ver.  38.  They  lightened  the  ahip.  This  would 
require  great  and  active  latxiur  ;  and  the  food 
they  had  taken  was  an  essential  condition  of  their 
doing  it  effectually.  The  cargo  was  now  of  no 
use,  as  it  was  known  that  Ihe  ship  would  be  lost ; 
and  there  were  two  reasons  why  it  was  important 
to  throw  it  overboard — the  ship  was  to  be  run 
aground,  and  it  was  desirable  to  make  it  draw  as 
little  water  ns  pos^bte.  But,  moreover,  the  ship 
having  been  for  many  days  on  the  starboard  tack, 
it  is  probable  that  the  cargo  had  shifted,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  heelinp  over  to  the  port  side.  In 
cargoes  of  grain,  unless  the  grain  is  packed  in 


aack^  luch  dtsfdaconent  is  very  lialJc 
place.  Thta  very  snbject  has  been  hm^ 
public  KtlcntioQ  lately  in  the  Eogtisli  on 
Out  oat  tfae  irtie«t  into  tba  aea.  It 
Professor  Blunt's  UnJaignai  CnMnJincc 
are  some  remarks  on  this  lubiect,  viuci 
10  good  an  example  of  this  kind  of  1 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  them  at  la 
the  fifth  verse  we  arc  inlormed  that  the* 
which  the  centuriori  removed  Faulandl 
[oisoners  mx  Myra  belor^ed  to  AlaaK 
was  taiiing  imio  Italy.  Fiom  the  toith 
leam  that  it  was  a  merchant  vessel,  bra 
made  of  its  lading,  but  the  nature  of  the 
not  directly  stated.  In  this  ver^  at  1 
of  some  thirty  verses  from  the  last,  we 
the  merest  rhance,  of  what  its  caigo  1 
The  freight  was  naturally  cdod^  kepi  li 
be  kept  no  longer,  and  then  we  dtscovi 
first  time  that  it  was  tntooi*,  the  very  aiti 
such  vessels  were  accastomed  to  carry  fn 
to  Italy.  These  notices,  so  detuJud  1 
other,  tell  a  continuous  story,  bat  it  is 
ceivcd  till  they  are  bronght  together.  TTi 
stances  drop  out  one  by  one  in  the  con 
narrative,  unarrangcd,  unpremeditated,  tl 
accidental  :  so  that  the  chapter  mighl 
twenty  times,  and  their  agreement  will 
other  and  with  contempaiaty  bisloiy 
overlooked,' 

Prtparalisnt  fcr  running  the  Skip  d 
Crufl  S<hetnt  0/ tJte  Soldim  fiiiai- 
Eicafit  of  ail  to  I^nd,  39-44. 

Ver.  39.  Wb«n  it  wm  d^y.  th^kae 
land.  At  first  sight  this  may  cauK  sur 
Mclita  was  a  well-knawn  island,  a  dislii 
a  Roman  province,  having  an  adminUi 
familiar  to  Alexandrian  sailors.  But  tbi 
were  nol  at  this  moment  in  Ihcharboiuc 
but  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  diey  1 
seen  before.  An  English  seaman  miebl  1 
many  voyages  between  New  York  and  I 
and  yet  might  be  puziled  (even  with  tb 
such  charts  as  the  old  Greek  sailors  did 
scss)  if  he  found  himself,  in  foggy  w^ 
part  of  Ihe  coast  of  North  Wales  whid 
never  seen  before. 

A  oertain  oreek  with  a  •bora.  In  c 
every  creek  has  a  shore  ;  but  the  Gieek  ■ 
(■iViiXir)  denotes  a  pebbly  or  landj  t 
opposed  to  rocks. 

Klnded,  if  It  were  poMlbla^  to  thm 
■hip.  They  were  not  quite  sure  that  thi 
be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  I 
matter  was  managed  is  described  in  the  f 


anchois  were,  as  we  have  .__._„ 

of  the  stem. '  When  this  was  done,  the  il 
free  for  the  full  action  of  the  wind,  «h 
blowing  towards  the  shore.  Tlie  trai 
however,  is  not  quite  accurate.  They  1 
'  take  up '  the  anchors,  but  cttt  the  lopei 
connected  the  ship  with  them.  This  is  thr 
ing  of  nfiiXitru ;  and  it  is  evident  Iron 
foflows,  which,  correctly  rendered,  is,  '  Tbi 
milted  Ibem  (i.r.  the  anchors)  to  the  "— j 
anchors  were  of  no  further  use,  for  it  was 
that  Ihe  ship  would  be  destroyed. 
And  liNMd  the  ntddar  bnoda.     This 
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.     for  more  reasons  than  one,  demands  careful  atten- 
^     tion.     In  the  first  place,  the  little  word  «/u«  is 
.'    not  noticed  in  the  Authorised  Version.     What 
was  done  here  was  done  simultaneously  with  the 
^     cutting  away  of  the  anchors.     In  the  next  place, 
^     the  cutting  away  of  the  anchors  was  quite  neces- 
sary  for  what  was  being  done  here.     The  true 
'      translation  is  *  the  bands  of  the  rudders,'  the  word 
'rudders*  being  in  the  plural.    See  the  Excursus 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.     The  rudders  were  now 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  steer  the  ship  pre- 
cisely, so  that  she  might  take  the  ground  at  the 
right  point.     Moreover,  the  ropes  which  connected 
the  snip  with  the  anchors  might  possibly  have 
been   an   impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the 
paddle-rudders.     The  anchors  themselves  could 
now  be  of  no  further  use,  the  destruction  of  the 
ship  being  inevitable. 

Raised  up  the  malnBftil  to  the  wind.  The  sail 
which  would  have  been  the  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  in  hand  would  have  been  the  foresail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  sail  is  meant.  The 
Greek  word  {A^rifiatv)  which  b  employed  here  by 
St.  Luke,  is  found  in  no  other  Greek  author  ;  but 
it  is  a  familiar  word  in  the  more  modem  seafaring 
language  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  Venetians 

gave  this  name  to  the  largest  sail,  and  this  may 
ave  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  *  mainsail '  here  ; 
but  in  Venetian  ships  the  foresail  was  the  largest 
sail.  See  the  Excursus.  Dr.  Humphry  very  appo- 
sitely here  refers  to  the  familiar  passage  in  Jvvcnal 
(xii.  68) : 


Velo  prora  suo  *— 


'  Et  quod  superaverat  unum. 


quoting  the  note  of  the  Scholiast,  '  Id  est  arte- 
mone  solo  velificaverunt.' 

Toward  shoie.  Toward  that  particular  beach  (r«» 
myuLX%%)  which  had  been  observed. 

Ver.  41.  Falling  into  a  plaoe  where  two  seas 
met.  Assuming  that  the  place  of  anchoring  in  the 
night  was  that  which  has  oeen  determined  above, 
we  have  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  helps  for 
the  identification  of  the  exact  place  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.  The  word  ^tiiXavvt  denotes  that 
which  is  intermediate  between  two  broad  surfaces 
of  sea.  This  connecting  link  may  be  either  land 
or  water.  The  Greek  word  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  bimaris  applied  by  Horace  to  Corinth, 
which  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  two  seas. 
But  Strabo  applies  the  term  2«^«Xcrr«f  to  the  Bos- 
phonis,  which  is  a  strait  between  two  seas.  And 
such  b  its  meaning  here.  As  the  ship  parted  from 
her  anchors,  when  steered  towards  the  shore,  and 
impelled  by  the  north-east  wind  rapidly  moved 
towards  the  beach,  those  on  board  would  observe 
on  their  right  the  small  island  of  Salmonetta  dis- 
engaging itself  from  the  general  coast,  and  showing 
a  channel  between  itself  and  that  coast.  This 
was  unexpected  ;  and  it  impressed  itself  vividly 
on  St.  Luke's  mind,  and  he  here  records  a  fact 
vividly  remembered. 

They  ran  the  idiip  aground.  The  Greek  word 
here  b  one  of  those  many  technical  naval  terms 
which  are  used  in  thb  narrative  with  strict  accu- 
racy. In  the  Appendix  to  the  article  *  Ship'  in  the 
American  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  is 
a  very  important  catalogue  of  details  of  thb  kind. 

The  fore  part  stuck  fast  .  .  .  but  the  hinder 
part  was  broken.  Mr.  Smith  of  Tordanhill,  who 
was  dbtingubhed  among  scientific  men  for  his 
successful  study  of  the  geology  of  coasts,  enters 


very  fully  and  carefully  into  the  conditions  of  thb 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  shows  that  they  are 
accurately  met  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  this 
inquiry  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  hb  work  on  the 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St,  Paul.  Attention 
must  be  given  also  to  what  he  says  concerning  the 
soundings  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  which  exactly  corre- 
spond with  what  we  read  above  (ver.  28).  As  to 
the  holding;  ground  (ver.  30),  our  Sailing  Direc^ 
tions  say  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  that  *  while  the  cables 
hold  there  b  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never 
start.' 

Ver.  42.  The  soldiezs'  counsel  was  to  kill  the 
prisoners.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  the  Roman  military  system. 
But  we  have  also,  in  however  cruel  a  form,  an 
indication  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty. 
Now  that  the  ship  had  'stuck  fast,'  and  they  were 
close  to  the  shore,  the  fear  of  the  soldiers  was  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  might '  swim  out  and  escape.' 
They  might  have  very  little  hope  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  saved  ;  but  if  they  themselves  were 
drowned,  while  their  prisoners  escaped,  their 
military  reputation  would  be  tambhed.  In  two 
passages  of  this  Book  of  the  Acts  (xii.  19  and 
xvi.  27)  we  have  exemplifications  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  soldiers  in  charge  of  prisoners. 
Each  prisoner  may  originally  have  been  chained 
to  a  soldier  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  indeed  during  the  voyage,  such 
fastenings  would  have  been  loosened. 

Ver.  43.  The  centurion,  wilUng  to  save  Paul, 
kept  them  firom  their  purpose.  This  is  singularly 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  have  here  a  new  indication  of  the 
charm  and  power  which  St.  Paul  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  seems  that  Julius  was  very  willing  that  the  other 
prisoners  should  have  been  killed,  but  he  wbhed 
to  secure  the  safety  of  Paul  ()««r«?r«r<  r«»  IIavX**). 
Thus  the  other  prisoners  owed  their  lives  to  the 
apostle.  It  b  possible,  indeed,  that  the  centurion 
was  more  sanguine  than  the  soldiers  were  of  the 
probability  of  their  lives  being  saved  ;  but  thb 
would  be  only  another  proof  of  the  influence  gained 
over  him  by  the  apostle. 

Commanded.  Thb  military  order  may  have 
been  of  great  importance  at  thb  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, when  many  may  have  feared  to  go  through 
the  breakers,  and  try  to  'get  to  land.' 

Ver.  44.  Some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken 
ideces  of  the  ship.  There  b  nothing  in  the 
original  to  correspond  with  the  word  'broken.' 
But  no  doubt  the  meaning  is  correctly  given.  The 
contrast  b  between  loose  planks,  seats,  barreb, 
and  the  like,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  fragments  of  the  ship  itself,  which  the  waves 
were  now  breaking  up. 

They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  The  same 
strong  Greek  word  b  used  here  as  in  xxvii.  43  and 
xxviii.  I.  As  to  St  Paul's  part  in  this  experience 
of  imminent  danger  of  drowning,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  had  passed  through  it  at  least  three 
times  before  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  25). 

Excursus. 

On  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients. 

The  narrative  contained  in  thb  chapter,  even  if 
we  put  on  one  side  its  sacred  character  as  part  of 
an  mspired  volume,  b  full  of  manifold  interest. 
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No  othet  lingle  docoment  ofBiitiqiutr  givei  ns  lo 
much  infurmalioii  regarding  the  loips  and  navin- 
tion  of  ihe  ancients.  Moreover,  ceitain  olncaiitiei 
in  the  natrative  have  now  been  entirely  cleared 
away  by  the  limple  expedient  of  appljing  the 
experience  of  practical  leamamhip  ai  the  test  foi 
solving  the  problems  which  it  cootuns  ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  now  this  chapter  is  so  well  under- 
stood, and  felt  to  be  so  lilcrallv  [lue,  that  in  itself 
it  is  one  of  the  slroneeil  evidence)  of  the  tnist- 
Worthineis  of  the  Book  of  Ihe  Act*. 

It  will  be  coDVenienI  to  put  (ogether  here,  in  a 
imall  space,  afeirof  themoil  impoiluit  particulars 
of  Ihe  build  uid  capabilities  of  ancieDt  ships.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  lemovea  popular 
impression  that  tbe  mercbaot  ship*  ot  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  the  Roman  Empire  were  of  >m«ll 
use.  From  the  history  before  us  (vei.  31),  we  see 
that  iheic  were  276  persons  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  wu  wrecked  ;  and  it  Is  important 
to  add  that,  after  shipwreck,  these  peiwns  were 
conveyed  (xiviii,  iij  from  Malta  to  Italy  in  the 
CailBf  and  /'o/lux,  in  addition  to  her  own  crew 
and  pa^nKcrs.  Now,  it  is  customary  for  trans- 
port ships,  which  lie  prepared  for  canrinK 
soldiers,  lo  allow  a.  too  and  a  half  per  man.  This 
at  once  gives  us  a  lest  for  estimating  the  size  of 
Alexandrian  com  ships.  And  Ihe  conclusion 
which  we  reach  in  this  way  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidence.  Thus  Josephus  informs  ns  that  there 
were  six  hundred  persons  on  board  the  ship  from 
which  he,  with  about  eighty  others,  escaped  ;  and 
the  great  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 
fonns  the  subject  of  one  of  Lucians  Dialogues, 
and  which  is  described  as  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Pironis,  is  estimated  from  the 
dimensions  given  to  have  been  of  1000  or  1100 
tons  burden  ;  and  though  this  vcss'^l  was  probably 
built  for  ostentation,  we  see  that  the  tonnage  of 
these  trading  ships  was  not  far  below  that  <n  out 
old  East  Indiamen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 


the  most  omniKteil  i*  that  fnrtiiilM 
when  be  held  up  a  fresh  Gg  in  tht 
impress  oa  his  coimtrymen  the  immiii 
of  their  cnemT,  and  said,  'This  fruit ' 
fresh  st  Canhage  three  days  ago.' 
quite  safe  to  say  that  an  andenl  i 
could  sail  seven  knots  tn  hour  wiih 
and  this  conclusion  is  well  illustrated 
read  in  Acts  xvi.,  xx.,  and  uviii. 

A  point  of  greater  importance  Ed 
the  voyage  immediate]  T  before  oui  it 
question  of  the  capability  of  an  an 
sailing  near  the  wind.     Thatashipc 

Etogress  when  the  direction  of  her 
ss  than  a  right  angle  with  the  dir 
wind,  was  well  Lnown  in  the  eailiesi 
smallness  of  this  angle  depends  on 
of  the  ship  and  the  violence  of  L 
modem  sailing  ship  under  average  . 
can  sail  within  Bin  points  of  the  wind 
be  safe  to  say  that  an  ancient  one  c< 
lo  sail  within  seven  points.  Thus, 
usual  divisions  of  the  compass,  w 
blowing  from  the  norlh-north-east 
wealbcr,  she  could  make  good  a  eoui 
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n  their  build  and 
lislake  to 


.      .  n  before  Ihe  wind.    In 

ihe  China  seas,  during  (he  monsoons,  junks  (which 
are  rigged  in  ihis  way)  have  been  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  British  sailing  vessel  behind  in  the 
horiion  in  Ihe  morning,  and  before  in  the  horiion  in 
the  evening.  Several  specimens  of  rapid  voyages 
coold  be  given  from  clasNcal  antlqui^.     One  of 


by  north. 

Certain   peculinriiies,   ij 

difiered  from  modem,  mus 

mind  in  considering  this  subject 
from  defective  consiraction,  and  pa 
nature  of  the  rig,  which  caused  violt 
gale  at  Ihe  base  of  Ihe  mast,  they  w 
liable  to  spring  leaks  and  to  founder 
frequent  habit  of  undergirding  or  f 
special  provision  was  taken  on  boare 
pose,  as  we  know  from  the  inventor 
flcel  in  its  flourUhiog  period,  which  i 
certain  marbles  dug  up  at  the  Pir;eu 
fiveyearsagoCseevcr.  tj).  But  espe 
notice  two  other  peculiarities  and  dt 
ancient  v«seU.  The  hinged  rudder 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  was  not 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  fact  the 
of  the  use  of  it  is  to  be  found  on 
our  King  Edward  ill.  Even  the 
Iheir  voyages  during  the  Middle  A 
Greeks  and  Romans,  steered  with  pi 
one  on  eoch  quarter  (sec  ver.  40V 
must  recollect  that  the  Greeks  and 
the  Northmen,  were  ignorant  of  tl 
compass.  Hence  they  were  peculiai 
on  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars,  1 
scions  of  danger  when  the  sky  was  o 
long  period  (see  ver.  so). 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

5/.  Paul's  Stay  of  Three  Months  in  Melita — Miracles  wrought  there  by  the 
Apostle —  Voyage  to  Puteoli — Arrival  in  Rome — Interviews  with  the 
Jews — Residence  of  Two  Years  in  Rome, 

1  A  ND  when  they  *  were  escaped,  *  then  they  *  knew  that  *  the  «Cp.di.xxvu. 

2  XJl     island  was  called  Melita.     And  ^the  barbarous"  people  *  Si.  xxvii.  26. 
showed  us  *  no  little     kindness :  for  they  kindled  a  fire,  and    ^%^  >•.  m  ; 

'  '  X  Cor,  Mv.  1 1 ; 

received  us  every  one,  because  of  the  present  rain,  and  because    ^j  ^ij- "  "* 

3  of  the  cold.     And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  ''^i^f*- " 
and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  '™i^ 

4  and  fastened  on  his  hand.     And  when  ^  the  barbarians  saw  the 
venomous*^  beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said  among  themselves, 

•^No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  ^^- ^"- ""• 

5  escaped  the  sea,  ^yet  Vengeance*  suffereth  not  to  live.    And^^-j^^^^- 

6  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  *  felt  •  no  harm.     How-  ^LiuaT^i.*^' 
beit  they  looked  when  he  should  have  swollen,  xjr  fallen  down 

dead  suddenly :  but  after  they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and 

saw  'no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  mitulSy  and  'SceLa.x«u. 

7  *said  that  he  was  a  god.     In  the  same  quarters'  were  posses-  *Soch.viiL 
sions  of  '  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius  ;  'Yf?;*7-  ^** 

'  '      Mk.  vu  ax. 

8  who  received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days  courteously.     And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever 

and  of  a  bloody  flux  :  •  to  whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  **  prayed,  '^cp.jas.  v. 

9  and  *  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed  him.     So  when  this  '*^;.^'^^' 
was  done,  others  also,  which  had  diseases  in  the  island,  came,    "^?/xu.9, 

10  and  were  healed:  Who  also  honoured  us  with  many  *  honours;    Lu.xUi*x3. 
and  when  we  departed,'  they  laded  us  with  such  things  as  were  *  l^lSiiv!?! 
necessary. 

11  And  after  three  months  we  departed*®  in  ^a  ship  of  Alex-/ch.xxvu.6. 
andria,  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle,  whose  sign  was  Castor 

12  and  Pollux."     And  landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  t/tere  three 

1 3  days.    And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass,"  and  came  to 
Rhegium :  and  after  one  day  the  south  wind  blew,  and  we 

14  came  the  next  day"  to  Puteoli:  Where  we  found  ^brethren,  ^^Jo*«- 
and  were  desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven  days :  and  so  we 

*  According  to  the  older  authorities^  we  should  read  herCy  *  And  having 
escaped,  then  we  learned,'  etc. 

*  render^  '  and  the  barbarians,'  or  *  foreigners.' 

•  The  older  authorities  read^  *  on  account  of  the  heat* 

*  omit  *  venomous.'  *  render^  *  justice  suffereth  not,'  etc. 

•  better^ '  and  suffered  no  harm.' 

'  better  rendered^  *  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place.' 

•  better  J  *  dysentery.'  •  better,  *  and  when  we  set  sail* 
^®  better,  *  we  set  sail.' 

*'  more  accurately,  *  the  Dioscuri,'  or  *  the  twin  brothers.' 

^  better,  *  having  gone  rounds  we  came,'  etc.       ^*  literally, '  on  the  second  day.' 
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1$  went  toward "  Rome.  And  from  thence,  when 'the  brethren 
heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
The  Three  Taverns : "  whom  when  Paul  saw,  be  thanked  God, 
i6  and  took  courage.  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion 
delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard:'*  but" 
**  Paul  was  sulTered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a  "  soldier  that '° 
kept  him.  i 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  'after  three  days  Paul**  called 'O 
'the  chief  of  the  Jews  tt^ether:  and  when  they  were  come 
tc^ether,  he  said  unto  them.  Men  and**  brethren,  'though  1  '^ 
have  committed  nothing  against  the  people,  or  "  customs  of  our  ■; 
fathers,  yet  'was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  •£ 

18  hands  of  the  Romans:  Who,  when  they  had  "examined  me,>s 
■■  would  have  let  tne  go,  '  because  there  was  no  cause  of  death  '< 

19  in  me.     But  when  the  Jews  spake  against  //,  I  was  constrained 
to  'appeal  unto  C:esar;  not  that  I  had   ought  to  accuse  my  r' 

20  nation  of.     For  this  cause  therefore  have  I   called   for  you,  to 
sec  you,  and  to  speak,  with  you  ;  because  that  *  for  the  hope  *  of  • ' 

2 1  Israel  I  am  bound  with  *  this  chain.  And  they  said  unto  him,  ;| 
We  neither  received  letters  out  of  Judaea  concerning  thee,  I 
neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came  showed   or  spake  any    | 

23  harm   of  thee.     But   we    desire  to  hear   of  thee    what    thou 
thinkest :    for  as  concerning  this  'sect,  we   know  that   every-'' 

23  where  ''it  is  spoken  against.    And  when  they  had  appointed' 
him  a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  into  his  '  lodging  ;  to  whom 
he  ■'expounded  and  'testified  *the  kingdom  of  God,   'per-' 
suading  them  concerning  Jesus,  *both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  * 

24  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  And  * 
'some   believed   the    things   which   were   spoken,    and     some  > 

25  believed  not.     And  when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves 
they  departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken   one   word.   Well  ' 
spake  "the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet   unto  our"    ' 

26  fathers,  Saying,  "Go  unto  this  people,  and  say.  Hearing  yc  w 
shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see 

27  and  not  perceive :  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross  j 
and  tluir  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  '• 
closed;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with /i 
tluir  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con     \ 

28  verted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  < 
you,  that  '  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  *  unto  the  Gentiles    and    * 

c 
•*  more  accuralefy,  '  wc  came  to  Rome.' 
"  Rttidtr  here,  '  and  Ttes  Tabernse,'  or  '  Three  Taverns.' 

"  TAe  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words, '  the  centurion  de- 
livered the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.' 
"  The  older  itutkorilies  omit '  but.'  '*  teller, '  with  the  soldier.' 

'■  The  older  authorilies  omit  'Paul ;'  render,  'that  he  called.' 
*"  omit  'Men  emd^  '^  The  older  authorities  read,  'unto  your  lathers.' 
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^'  29  that  they  will  hear  it    And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  the 
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?        Jews  departed,  and  had  great  ^  reasoning  among  themselves."     ^^^'  ** ' 
**  [30      And  Paul  "*  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 
^  31  and  ''received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  '  Preaching  the  king-  ''SeeLu.Yui 
I         dom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  'S.xx.a5. 
\         Jesus  Christ,  with  all  'confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.  /Seecii.iT.a9. 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words^  *  And  when  he  had  said  these  words^ 
I     the  Jews  departed,  and  had  great  reasoning  among  themselves.' 
**  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul ;'  render^  '  and  he  dwelt,'  etc. 


St,  Pouts  Stay  of  Three  Months  in  Mdita-^ 
MiracUs  wrought  there  by  the  Apostle^  I  - 10. 

Ver.  I.  When  they  wexe  escaped.  The  original 
▼erb  here  and  in  ver.  4  is  the  same  that  is  trans- 
lated 'save '  in  xxvii.  43,  and  '  escaped  all  safe  *  in 
xxvii.  44.  See  note  on  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages 

Then  they  knew.  Probably  the  true  reading  is 
'  then  we  knew.*  St.  Luke  took  an  active  part,  or 
at  least  a  keen  interest,  in  the  inquiry.  See  note 
on  xxvii.  39. 

That  the  island  was  called  Melita.  More  cor- 
rectly, '  is  called  Melita.'  The  information  would 
be  obtained  immediately  on  landing.  The  island 
was  very  well  known  to  traders  in  tne  Levant,  and 
it  was  doubtless  quite  familiar  to  the  sailors,  and 
especially  the  captain,  in  this  case,  though  they 
were  perplexed  when  they  found  themselves  on  a 
part  of  its  coast  which  was  not  familiar  to  them. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  a  slight  notice  (a  very 
slight  notice  is  all  that  is  requisite)  of  the  theoiy 
that  the  island  now  under  our  attention  was  Meleda 
in  the  Adriatic  There  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  an  animated  literary  warfare  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  have  given  new  life  to  certain 
apocryphal  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  in  an 
^cursus  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  It  is  a 
curiuus  extinct  controversy,  but  it  is  now  extinct 
for  ever.  That  the  honour  of  St.  Paul's  ship- 
wreck should  be  claimed  for  the  Dalmatian  Meleda 
was  natural.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  however, 
the  same  claim  was  put  forwaid  by  one  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors ;  and  in  this  case,  too,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  local  ecclesiastical  feeling  sug- 
gested the  belief.  It  is  more  strange  that  some 
modem  English  writers  should  have  fallen  into 
this  old  delusion. 

We  have  seen  above  (vers.  29, 41 )  that  irresistible 
arguments  converge  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
on  the  island  of  Malta  that  St.  Paul  was  wrecked. 
But  the  following  decisive  considerations  should 
be  added  :--(a)  When  St  Paul  left  this  island,  he 
sailed  by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (vers. 
12,  13).  These  are  precisely  the  natural  stages 
for  a  voyage  from  Malta,  but  altogether  alien  from 
any  reasonable  relation  with  the  other  island,  {b) 
Rome  was  the  destination  of  Julius  and  his  pri- 
soners, and  from  the  Dalmatian  Meleda  the 
natural  course  would  have  been  to  have  gone  not 
by  the  road  leading  through  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns  (ver.  15),  but  by  a  totally  different 
road,  (c)  We  find  that  a  com  ship  from  Alexandria, 
bound  for  Puteoli,  had  winterea  in  the  island  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  (ver.  11).  The  har- 
bour of  Malta  is  a  place  where  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  nnd  a  ship  under  such  circom- 


stances ;  but  at  the  Dalmatian  Meleda  she  would 
have  been  altogether  out  of  her  course,  (d)  Under 
these  circumstances  of  weather  described  above, 
St.  Paul's  ship  could  not  have  reached  this  Dalma- 
tian island  without  a  miracle.  This  point  is  so 
well  put  in  the  MS.  notes  of  Admiral  Penrose,  that 
it  is  useful  to  quote  what  he  says  on  the  subject : — 
'If  Euroclydon  blew  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make 
the  pilots  afraid  of  being  driven  on  the  quick- 
sands (and  there  were  no  such  dangers  but  to  the 
south-west  of  them),  how  could  it  be  supposed 
that  they  could  be  driven  north  towards  the 
Adriatic?  .  .  .  We  are  now  told  that  the  Eurocly- 
don  ceased  to  blow.  ...  To  have  drifted  up  the 
Adriatic  to  the  island  of  Meleda  in  the  requisite 
curve,  and  to  have  passed  so  many  islands  and 
other  dangers  in  tne  route,  would,  humanly 
speaking,  nave  been  impossible.  The  distance 
from  Clauda  to  this  Meleda  b  not  less  than  720 
geographical  miles,  and  the  wind  must  have  been 
K)ng  from  the  south  to  make  this  voyafi;e  in  four- 
teen days.'  See  Life  and  Epistles  tf  St,  Paul, 
chap,  xxiiii.  As  to  the  arguments  based  upon  the 
mention  of  'Adria,*  see  above  on  xxvii.  27. 
Other  arguments,  equally  fallacious,  based  upon 
what  we  find  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
this  chapter,  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Ver.  2.  The  barbaxons  people  snowed  ns  no 
little  kindness.  '  No  common  kindness '  would  be 
a  more  correct  translation.  The  Greek  word,  too, 
for  *  kindness '  (^iXttttpat^U)  is  worthy  of  remark. 
It  denotes  the  kindness  that  is  shown  on  the 
e;eneral  ground  of  humanity,  irrespective  of  dif- 
ferences of  rank  or  race.  It  is  the  word  used  above 
(xxviL  3  ;  see  note  there)  of  the  treatment  received 
from  Julius  at  Sidon.  The  example  of  Heathens 
in  such  matters  has  often  been  a  rebuke  to  Chris- 
tians. In  Tit.  iiL  4  it  may  be  said  with  reverence 
that  the  same  use  of  the  word  is  found. 

As  to  the  word  '  barbarous '  here  and  '  barba- 
rian *  in  ver.  4,  it  is  clear  that  these  people  did  not 
act  as  savages.  Their  generous  and  sympathetic 
conduct  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  cmelty 
and  plunder  that  have  often  disgraced  wreckers 
on  our  own  coast.  But,  indeed,  the  word  has  no 
such  meaning.  It  denoted  simply  those  who  did 
not  speak  Greek  or  Latin  (see  Rom.  i.  14 ;  I  Cor. 
xiv.  II  ;  Col.  iii.  11).  The  modem  Maltese  speak 
the  Arabic,  which  was  introduced  at  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Italian 
and  English.  This  condition  of  things  is  in  some 
degree  parallel  to  that  which  existed  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Maltese  then  spoke  Phce* 
nician,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ver.  12)  tells  us  that  this  island 
was  originallv  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians. 

They  kindled  a  fire.     Here  we  touch  one  of 
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forward  agaiiut  the  identifioIioD  of  lliii 
wilh  the  modem  Malt*.  It  U  Mid,  uid  quite 
truW,  thai  there  ii  now  a  mat  absence  of  wood 
in  lix  island.  It  might  mdeed  be  replied  thai  a 
fire  could  have  been  made  of  driitwood  from 
wrecka.  The  '  bondle  of  sticki,'  however,  in  the 
next  Terae  point*  to  the  presence  of  bnidiwood. 
The  true  answer  to  the  objection  is  that  it  ii  only 
in  very  modem  timet  that  the  population  of  Malta 
has  grown  so  enormouity  as  to  lead  to  the  dcslrac- 
tion  of  the  natiuml  wood  of  the  island.  Person* 
were  recently  living  who  remembered  (he  growth 
of  natural  wood  near  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

BeoelTed  na  tiTBrr  ona.  The  natira  of  tbe 
island  welcomed  these  cold  and  shipwrecked  people 
to  their  company  and  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 
The  phrase  '  every  one  '  expreascs  a  hearty  grati- 
tude iQ  St.  Luke's  remembrance  of  the  scene. 

BacAOM  or  the  prMont  nln,  and  b«caiiw  of 
ths  oold.  These  particulan  <»uld  hardly  have 
been  introduced  so  naturally,  except  by  one  who 
had  been  present  on  the  occasion.     Whatever  the 


weather  had  been  before,  as  to  diyns  oi  ig 
rain  was  B.t  i)ii»  moment  adding  la  Itia  Iets 
The  Gre«k  verb  is  used  here  in  its  eiao  tan.  i 
in  Gal.  L  4  ;  2  Thcsa.  ii.  z.  Tbe 'cold' odiK 
easterly  wind  at  this  season  nin«  tun  tec  < 
Heme  :  bat  even  if  the  wind  bad  chingoi  mi ; 
coming  on  of  the  rain,  we  most  icmemtt:  i 
these  shipwrecked  people  had  passed  llmnfli 
waves  in  escaping  to  the  land. 

VcT.  3.  When  fftnl  had  gathered  a  bmA 
•tieka.  More  exactly,  'bad  twisted  logoh 
large  qoantity  of  sticks. '  We  see  tbe  ipiau 
helping  with  hi*  oivn  bands  to  impmve  Ehc  tn 
we  saw  him  before  (xxrii.  19)  in  the  slomi  hd 
with  hi*  own  hands  to  lighten  the  ship  bj  iW 
*  tackling  '  overboard.  Another  remark,  Ion. 
be  permitted  here.  We  see  St  PaiJ  'wa 
hinsetf  at  a  fire,'  just  as  St.  Peter  did  m  i 
different  occasion  (see  John  iriiL  13-13L  : 
part  of  that  natural  (iaiaemirki 
I  life  and  reality  to  the  biogiaphiesof  the 

e  tt  Tiper  oat  of  tba  bcaL   H<r 


W^ 

encounter  another  objection,  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, against  the  identification  of  Malta.  It  was 
put  forward  in  B  very  random  way  Inr  Coleridge  in 
a  conversation  quoted  in  his  Titile  Taik.  But  this 
objection   falls  with  the  other.     It  is  true  that 

but  with  the  increase  of  population,  wood  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  with  the  clearing  away  of  wood 
noxious  reptiles  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Smith 
adduces  a  similar  experience  of  recent  date,  in  the 
island  of  Arran,  and  quotes  from  Sic  C.  Lyell's 
Primipk!  of  Ciology  the  following  sentence,  written 
by  travellers  in  Biaiil,  concerning  the  poisonous  ser- 
pents and  other  dangerous  animals  of  thai  country  : 
With  the  increasing  population  and  cultivation  of 
the  country,  these  evils  will  gradually  diminiiih: 
when  the  inhabitants  have  cut  down  the  woods, 
drained  the  marshes,  made  roads  in  all  directions, 
and  founded  villages  and  towns,  man  will,  by 
degrees,  triumph  over  the  rank  vegelalion  and  the 
noxious  animals.'  By  the  exprtssion,  'came  out 
of  the  heat,' is  meant  that  the  animal  came  through 
the  bundle  of  uicka  in  consequence    of  being 


awakened  into  activity  fmin  a  torpid  slate  by 
heat.  Dr.  Hackctt  quotes  Professor  Agassii 
saying  that  such  reptiles  become  torpid  as  sooi 
the  temperature  hlls  sensibly  below  tbe  m 
temperature  of  the  place  which  they  inhabit ;  . 
that  they  lurk  in  rocky  places,  and  that  they 
accustomed  to  dart  at  their  enemies  somett 
several  feet  at  a  bound. 

Ful«ned  on  his  hand.     The  impression  gi 

b^  these  words  is,  that  St.  Pan]  was  bitten  1^ 

— er ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  imprcssi 

;  gain  nothing  in  such  a  casr  ' ■"- 


^^p 


Ver.  4.  When  the  faarbariana  mim  th«  n 
tnotii  beaat  hang  on  hii  hand.  Our  iracsla 
have  added  the  adjective  'venomous.'  Tbe  w 
infill  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  naturally  u 
for  a  snake.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
in  the  word  '  treacle,*which  is  derived  from/i^ 
a  black  medicine  or  antidote  made  of  snal 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word  'barbarian,' 
note  above. 

Ihej  aaid  among  IhttDHlTta,     This  snspid 
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yersation  among  themselves  is  an  animated 
element  in  the  description.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  scene. 

This  man  is  a  muzderer.  They  would  readily 
•  perceive  that  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
'  tmder  the  charge  of  the  military  officer,  and  it  was 
'  natural  to  suspect  that  his  crime  had  been  no  light 
one.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  been  chained  to 
a  soldier,  when  the  people  from  the  ship  were 
struggling  through  the  waves;  but  the  manacle 
might  be  on  his  wrist,  and  he  might  be  chained 
again  to  a  soldier  on  gaining  the  land. 

Yet  Tengeanoe  Bufferetn  not  to  live.  The 
ancients  personified  retributive  justice  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis.  We  need  not  imagine  an  abso- 
lute personification  in  this  case.  The  instinctive 
moral  sense  of  these  untutored  people  would  natu- 
rally lead  them  to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Humphry 
adduces  here  an  interesting  Greek  epigram,  the 
substance  of  which  is  this,  that  a  man  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  killed  while  asleep  by 
a  serpent,  had  struggled  in  vain  against  the  waves, 
finding  here  on  land  the  fate  that  was  his  due. 

Ver.  5.  Felt  no  harm.  We  see  here  part  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Mark  xvi.  12, 
words  which  were  doubtless  fulfilled  in  other  in- 
stances likewise. 

Ver.  6.  Swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  saddenly. 
Either  of  these  results  might  have  followed  from 
the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  former  word  denotes 
inflammatioti  rather  than  swelling. 
^  After  they  had  looked  a  great  while.  Again 
we  should  remark  the  singular  reality  and  natural- 
ness of  the  description. 

They  changed  their  minda,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  god.  Such  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
is  characteristic  of  rude  and  unlettered  people. 
There  had  been,  in  St.  Paul's  experience,  a  similar 
instance  among  the  Lycaonians,  though  in  an 
opposite  direction  (xiv.  18,  19). 

Ver.  7.  In  the  same  quarters.  The  traditional 
place  is  Cittii  Vecchia,  where  b  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  present  British  governor  of  the 
island. 

The  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was 
Pnblins.  The  name  is  Latin,  and  doubtless  he 
was  a  Roman  or  an  Italian.  The  title  given  to  him 
{rf  ^^Tf  Tn§  9n^»v)  is  peculiar,  and  it  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  title  (v-^rtf  MtXtrmttv  and 
Primus  Melitensium)  which  has  been  found  on 
ancient  Maltese  inscriptions,  as  was  noted  long  a?o 
by  Biscoe,  who  quotes  Bochart  and  Grotius  ( The 
History  of  the  Acts  confirmed  by  other  Authors^ 
p.  62).  A  question  still  remains  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  title,  though  this  does  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  historiod  coincidence.  The 
meaning  can  hardly  be  that  Publius  was  the 
wealthiest  man  on  the  bland,  for  hb  father  was 
still  living.  Clearly  there  is  something  official  in 
the  phrase.  The  natural  view  b  that  Publius  was 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  bland  ;  and  thb  has 
been  the  common  opinion.  At  this  time  Melita 
was  a  political  dependency  of  Sicily,  and  the 
prsetor  of  thb  larger  island  would  have  a  legatus 
in  the  smaller.  Hackett,  however,  in  hb  second 
edition  (p.  449),  quotes  an  interesting  note  by 
President  Woolsey  of  Yale  CoU^e,  in  which  it  b 
shown  from  inscriptions  that  those  who  had  ceased 
to  be  chief  magistrates  of  the  bland  might  still 
retain  the  title  of  «'^^r«f ;  and  similar  honorary 
titles  are  found  in  ancient  inscriptions  belonging 


to  towns  in  Italy.  Hackett  justly  remarks  that, 
if  thb  b  the  correct  view,  it  reallv  enhances  the 
narrator's  accuracy,  '  inasmuch  as  me  range  of  the 
application  of  the  term  is  narrower.' 

liodged  ns  three  days  oonrteonsly.  This,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  centurion  and  hb  prisoners. 
It  was  natural  that  Publius  should  pay  especial 
attention  to  Julius  and  his  party ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  favourable  feeling  of  the  latter 
towards  St  Paul  would  not  be  without  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  the  former.  It  b  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Greek  word  here  translated 
'  courteously  *  b  not  the  same  that  b  so  rendered 
in  xxvii.  3.  Thb  b  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
Englbh  reader  to  be  enabled  to  follow  the  use  of 
such  words  precbely. 

Ver.  8.  Lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody 
flnx.  He  was  suffering,  in  fact,  from  dysentery, 
attended  with  fever.  We  meet  here  with  another 
of  the  fantastic  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  identification  of  Melita.  It  has  been 
contended  that  dysentery  b  never  found  in  Malta. 
It  might  be  enough  to  reply  that  changes  in  the 
natuial  condition  of  a  country  involve  changes  in 
regard  to  human  health ;  but  it  happens  that  the 
writer  of  the  present  note  has  been  by  the  bedside 
of  a  friend  suffering  from  dysentery  in  Malta.  The 
use  of  the  plural  ^uf\r»1%  b  an  instance  of  the 
accuracy  of  St.  Luke*s  professional  language.  The 
fever  fits  of  Publius  were  intermittent.  It  may  be 
added  that  »«rS«iir«  b  the  word  which  would 
naturally  be  used  of  a  patient  in  such  a  condition 
(see  Luke  v.  25). 

Entered  in,  and  prayed.  He  followed  the  same 
course  as  St.  Peter  in  the  case  of  Tabitha  (Acts 
ix.  40).  The  miraculous  power  was  granted  to 
the  apostles  on  occasion ;  and  here  we  see  it  exer- 
cised in  conjunction  with  prayer,  in  virtue  of  that 
faith  which  'removes  mountains.' 

Laid  hands  on  him  and  healed  him.  This  b 
a  second  specimen  of  the  fulfilment  of  part  of  the 
promise  given  in  Mark  xvi.  18. 

Ver.  9.  Others  also  which  had  diseases.  More 
accurately,  '  the  rest  («/  Xmv*/)  who  had  diseases.* 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  sick  persons  in  the 
island  who  could  be  moved  were  brought  to  St 
Paul.  The  population  was  scanty,  the  island  was 
small,  and  the .  apostle  remained  there  three 
months.  The  imperfect  tense,  too,  of  the  verbs 
which  follow,  denotes  something  that  went  on  con- 
tinuously. Thb  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
making  known  the  gospel  to  hearts  predbposed 
to  receive  it.  Nothing  b  said  of  thb  subject ;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  either  that  St.  Paul  neglected 
his  Master's  cause,  or  that  hb  spiritual  work  was 
without  result. 

Ver.  10.  Bbnonxed  ns  with  many  hononrs. 
In  I  Tim.  v.  3,  17,  the  word  (r«^<0  used  here  is 
employed  to  denote  the  material  support  of  reli- 
gious minbters;  and  whatever  else  may  oe  included, 
we  need  not  exclude  that  meaning  here.  St.  Paul 
did  not  refuse  elsewhere  to  accept  the  gifts  which 
were  freely  offered  to  him.  Chrysostom  says  here: 
*  Did  he  receive  pay  ?  God  forbid  I  No ;  but 
there  was  a  fulfilment  of  that  which  b  written. 
The  labourer  b  worthy  of  his  support,'  quoting 
the  very  passage  which  St  Paul  quotes  in  writing 
to  Timotny. 

When  we  departed,  they  laded  ns  with  snch 
things  as  were  neceaary.  When  they  were  pre- 
paring to  set  sail,  gifts  for  the  wants  of  the  voyage 
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t  UTiihlr  preaed   upon    Ihem.      We  mntf 
iber  that  on  the  prerioot  vo^r^ge  Ihrj  bad 
■unered  many  bordihip*  and  loaKS. 

y<rn^fivm  iltUU  l»  Pkteeli,  11-I4. 

Vvr.  II.  Alter  Uhm  moBtlM.  Probably  it  wac 
now  Febnuiy.  Tbe  eaiiksl  opportanity  which 
the  weather  pennitled  would  be  taken.  Thii  b 
one  of  the  indication!  of  time  which  are  to  be 
UkeD  into  accouot  in  eslinaliog  the  relatiTe 
chronology  of  SI.  Paul'a  life. 

A  iMp  of  Aleiaadria,  which  fa«d  winterad  fn 
the  ilia.  The  ume  dicunuluice*  of  weathtt 
which  had  cauied  10  mnch  diwxlei  to  the  odiei 
ship,  had  kept  thii  «hip  in  tbe  battatac  of  Valetla. 
Thia  too,  tike  the  oUier,  waidoabt]««  a  com  ihip. 

Whoaa  ■If  WBB  OMtor  and  PoUnx.  A  iefer> 
CDce  may  be  allowed  at  thii  point  to  the  aitides 
■Ship,'  'Castor  and  Pollux,'  and  '  Rh^mn,'  in 
the  Dictionary  af  the  BiiU.  The  '  great  twin 
brethren,'  Ca»tor  and  Pollna  (tbe  'Diowairi,'  ai 


and  la;  28),  and  tbeiT  DRsence  w 

in  tbe  phoapboreacent  ligfat^4he  Biad'SL^ 


— plajiiig  OQ  tbe  roasts  of  Med 
Their  ligurca  were  doabclesi  painted  in  iktiM 
ary  convendoaM]  form,  with  stanabMcAske 
on  each  aide  of  the  bow  of  tbe  di^  Si  li 
notice  of  tbe  fiu;l  is  valoaUe  n  n  a&Mn 
(he  presence  (rfaoqwitaem.  Tbedn^ 
of  an  EgTpCiBB  afaip,  with  heathen  lyidx^,! 
ine  Ae  goBpel  to  Italy,  ii  mityKJw  d  1 
bterestin^  reflections.  See  Kxne  iribdn 
this  kind  in  BisbM  Wordsworth's  Ctmmatf 

Ver.  13.  T^ikBne  «t  Syiicm.  Or  a 
'pultti^  into  harbour  at  Syi^sic.'  Tikw 
Iheir  direct  course.  Tlie  "Iwtfmie  ii  ilnal  < 
miles  to  the  north  of  Ablla. 

Thraa  dsym.  From  wbai  follows,  itom 
bable  that  they  were  waiting  br  ■  bir  wind. 

Ver.  13.  From  tbonna  wa  fUe^d  a  em 


Hie  meaning  of  this  English  phrase  is  (as  ill 
2  Kings  ill.  9),  that  they  did  npt  sail  in  a  straight 
course ;  and   from   the  mention  of  a  loir  wind 

presently  afterwards  which  enabled  them  to  do 
to,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were  forced 
to  tack  or  beat  against  an  unfavourable  wind. 

Cameto&hegTum.  This  is  a  town  on  the  Italian 
tide  of  the  Straits,  nearly  opposite  to  Messina  on 
the  Sicilian  side.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acts.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  ancient  coins  of  Khegium  exhibit  Castor  and 
I'olluit  a*  twin  brothers,  with  stais  above  their 
heads  (see  note  on  ver.  11). 

After  one  day  the  aonth  wind  blew.  This  was 
the  most  favourable  wind  for  carrying  the  vessel 
through  the  Fato  j  and  if  she  was  r^ged  with  a 
great  square  sail,  she  would  go  very  rapidly  be- 

We  came  the  neit  day  to  PntsoU.     The  dis- 
tance is  about  izz  niiles  1  and  if  the  ship  sailed 
D  knots,  she  would  have  accomplished 
twenty-sia   hours.      Puteoli   (the 


:    voyage  i 


modem  Pouuoli)  was,  next  after  Ostia,  tbe 
important  harbour  of  Western  IlaJy;  andespc 
it  was  the  cnstomaiy  port  for  tbe  Alexandriar 
ships.  A  very  animated  account  of  the  airi 
these  com  ships  is  given  in  a  contemporarr 
ment,  one  of  Yucca's  letters.  FuteolJ,  it  a 
observed,  was  close  to  the  north-western  po 
the  bay  of  Naples ;  and  Seneca  tells  os  that  m 
vessels,  on  coming  into  sight  round  tbe  isla 
Capri,  were  required  lo  strike  their  topsails, 
the  exception  of  these  Aleiandrian  com  shin^i 
were  thus  easily  recognised.  Then  the  pfaika 
describei  how  the  people  crowded  down  I1 
pier,  to  welcome  their  arrivaL  Thus  we 
some  help  for  imagining  the  scene  correctly, 
St.  Paul  first  set  foot  on  Italian  eround. 
further  help  is  supplied  to  us  by  visible  and  tai 
remains.  Seventeen  piers  still  survive  of  tbe 
upon  which  bis  foot  was  set  In  bet,  tbe 
perfect  ruin  existing  of  any  ancient  Rconai 
hour  is  that  which  is  for  ever  connected  wi^ 
memoi7  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  in  Italy, 
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mi**ionu7  aposlle,  ilthoogh  thqr  wete  ntuble 
10  rcsiit  the  strong  prtnuie  put  on  them  bf  Uie 
influCQlUl  Jewt  ofjeniuleiii  to  bring  him  to  trial 
for  bU  ■llegEd  Koitions  preaching.  '  Tradilion 
pfHnti  to  the  Tcstibule  erf  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Lata  and  the 
Cono,  as  the  lile  of  his  dwelling ;  Imt  it  has 
been  urged  br  Dr.  Philip,  at  preseal  working  as 
a  missionary  in  the  Ghetto  at  Rome,  in  a  pam- 
]>h1et  On  the  Gkelle  (Rome,  i!l74),  that  this 
ute,  forming  part  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way,  was 
then  occupied  by  arches  and  public  baiJdines,  and 
that  it  was  far  more  probable  ibol  be  would  fii  his 
quarters  near  those  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
adds  that  a  local  tradition  points  lo  No.  3  in  the 
Via  Sttinghaii,  just  outside  Ih«  modem  Gbctio, 
as  having  been  SL  Paul's  dwelling-place 
(Plumptre). 

With  k  Mldiflr  that  kept  him.    To  this  gaoler 
Paul  was  fastened  by  a  chain,  to  which  the  apostle 


refen  in  ver.  so, 
written  dmii^  thi 
churches  (see  £ph. 
Col.  ir.  18}. 

The  soldier  thus  c 
Usted  intervals,  aniJ 
military  gosfdians — 
turn  was  troQ  bj  the 
eamestDess  of  the  Ckj 


nifesi 


1   t 


all  other  places  (see  I 
Ver.  17.  And  it  o; 
dayi  FmU  okUod  tlM 
The  Book  or  the  'i< 
restless  activitj  of  Pi 
prisoner's  arrin]  at  th 
Christians  of  Rome  lu 
and  the  Three  Tave 
brethren  in  the  fajth, 
doubt  at  once  sought 


Christian  missionary  in  his  prison  lodging,  Paul 
■pent  his  three  first  days  in  Rome.  On  the  fonilh 
day  he  invited  the  leading  Jews  of  the  Hebrew 
colony  to  visit  him.  The  Jewish  colony  io  Rome 
was  a  large  one  ;  they  dwelt  in  one  quoitei  of  the 
city,  the  '  Traslevere,'  or  dislrici  beyond  the  river. 
When  a  petition  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  lo  the 
Roman  Emperor  against  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Josephus  tells  us  8000  Jews  resident  in 
Rome  supported  it.  This  Jewish  community  'had 
its  first  beginning  in  the  captives  brought  by 
Pompey  after  his  eastern  campaign.  Many  of 
ihem  were  manumitted  ;  and  thus  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  fteedmen.  Fre' 
quent  accessions  to  their  numbeis  were  made  09 
years  went  on,  chiefly  owing  to  the  mercantile  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the  EasL 
Many  of  them  were  wealthy,  and  large  sums  were 
sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from  Italy  to 
the  mother  country'  {Howsoii,  SI.  Paul).  These 
Jew*  had  been  baiushed  from  the  imperial  city  by 


a  decree  of  Claudius  i 
>ome  time  before  Paul'i 
Rome,  bod  been  rescini 
Probably  this  fiivoor  ha 
the  influence  of  Poppoca, 
with  the  Emperor  Nero, 
to  Judaism.  The  chiefs 
to  included  the  rulers  ani 
and  heads  of  the  princip 
in  Rome,  with  the  e< 
wealthier  traders. 

Ken  and  bi«thrwi,  tl 
nothing  agftintt  the  p 
tktheis,  yet  was  I  deliv 
wlem  Into  the  hfnfli  o 
Rome,  03  in  all  the  gn 
preached  dunng  the 
begins  his  work  among  I: 
as  had  been  his  anvoryin 
his  listeners  by  the  mo 
•ddiesKS  these  haughty 


i^ 


Chap.  XXVIIL] 
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''  so  persistently,  even  in  exile  and  humiliation, 
\h  arrogated  to  themselves,  the  people^  dwelling  with 
^i  reverence  on  the  memory  of  the  customs  of  ottr 
fathers,     '  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
Bk    I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the 
\i    law,  as  under  the  law'(i  Cor.  ix.  20).     Paul's 
t     loving  life-work  had  been  in  truth  the  glorification 
r     of  Judaism— of  trug  Judaism.     He  had  taught  that 
his  Master's  religion  was  nothing  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Moses,  only  world-wide 
instead  of  being  confined  to  one  race.     Much  of 
the  bitter  enmity  he  had  evoked  sprang  from  the 
utter   Inability   of  his   selfish,    narrow-minded 
countrymen  to  disprove  his  references  to  the  words 
of  the  great  Hebrew  prophets,   foretelling  the 
development  of  the  old  Hebrew  faith  into  a  world- 
wide relieion. 

Ver.  18.  Who,  when  they  had  examined  me, 
would  have  let  me  go,  becanae  there  was  no 
oanM  of  death  in  me.  All  the  great  Roman 
officials,  before  whose  tribunals,  at  different  periods 
of  his  career,  Paul  had  been  brought,  through  the 
enmity  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquitted  him  of 
sedition  and  wrong-doing.  He  was  thinking  of 
'  Sergius  Paulus  (chap.  xiii.  7),  Gallio  (chap,  xviii. 
12),  Claudius  Lysias  (chap.  xxiiL  29),  Felix  (chap. 
xxiv.  25),  Festus  and  Agrippa  (chap.  xxvi.  32), 
but  especially  of  the  last  two  names,  the  Roman 
governor  and  the  Jewish  king,  who  so  unwillingly 
had  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  judged  before  the 
imperial  tribunal. 

Ver.  19.  But  when  the  Jews  epake  agalnit  it, 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Osdsar;  not  that 
I  had  ought  to  accuse  my  own  nation  o£  He 
presses  this  point  upon  them,  being  most  anxious 
to  show  them  he  was  there  not  as  an  accuser  of,  or 
an  enemy  to,  *  the  people  * — the  people  whom  he 
loved  better  than  life.  It  was  to  do  them  no  harm 
that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Caesar  at  Rome :  it 
was  his  last  resort  to  save  himself  from  judicial 
murder  or  assassination.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  here,  as  in  the  other  reports  of  Paul's  sermons 
and  speeches,  we  only  possess  the  barest  outline 
of  the  original.  No  cfoubt  he  sketched  out  to  his 
listeners  that  day  at  Rome  a  full  picture  of  all  the 
dark  plot  tings  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen 
which  had  preceded  his  '  appeal  unto  Caesar.  * 

Ver.  20.  For  this  cause  therefore  have  I 
called  for  you,  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you. 
His  love  to  his  own  people  was  so  great  that  the 
ever-recurring  suspicions  of  his  work  and  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the 
most  bitter  grief  to  him.  He  longed  to  set  him- 
self right  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
dwelling  in  Rome,  ana  with  this  hope  he  had  sent 
for  them  to  his  prison  room. 

Because  that  for  the  hope  of  lerael  I  am  bound 
with  this  chain.  The  *  Hope,'  the  glorious  hope, 
for  which  he,  the  old  man,  was  suffering  all  these 
indignities,  was  closely  connected  with  the  Messiah, 
for  whom  Israel  had  been  so  long  anxiously  wait- 
ing. He,  Paul,  believed  that  that  Messiah  haJ 
come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  his 
unswerving  belief  in  that  Messiah  Jesus  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  suffering,  including  the  chain 
then  hanging  upon  his  arm  and  linking  him  to  the 
silent  Roman  legionary  at  his  side.  The  chain 
is  specially  mentioned  in  the  singular.  This  is 
evidently  the  remark  of  an  eye-witness,  who  was 
referring  to  the  fetter  which  bound  him  to  a  single 
soldier  (see  ver.  16). 
Ver,  21.  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  neither 


received  letters  out  of  Judna  concerning  thee, 
neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came  showed 
or  spake  any  harm  of  thee.  This  reply  of  the 
Roman  Jews  was  more  courteous  than  honest  It 
was  probably  the  fact  that  no  official  communica- 
tion from  the  Sanhedrim  had  as  yet  been  received 
by  the  Roman  synagogue;  for  during  the  two 
years  of  the  Caesarean  imprisonment  there  was  no 
need  for  the  council  in  Jerusalem  to  write  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  at  Rome  respecting  the  prisoner 
Paul,  and  after  his  appeal  to  the  emperor  there 
had  been  no  time  to  send  information  to  Rome 
concerning  him.  Paul  would  have  arrived  at  the 
metropolis  before  any  official  tidings  from  Jerusalem 
could  nave  reached  the  Roman  Jews.  We  know 
he  left  Caesarea  soon  after  his  appeal ;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure,  the  sea — owing  to  the  time  of 
year — was  closed  for  navigation.  But  it  was  clearly 
disingenuous  for  them  on  their  part  to  deny  any 
knowledge  of  his  evil  fame  among  the  rulers  of 
the  people.  The  principal  charge  brought  against 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Chnstians  like  Paul 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Roman  Jews. 
They  must  in  past  years  have  often  heard  of  the 
hated  Paul  of  Tarsus,  now  a  leading  Nazarene, 
once  known  as  the  brilliant  and  admired  Pharisee 
Saul. 

The  result  of  the  earnest  and  impassioned 
pleading  of  the  Christian  apostle,  told  so  shortly, 
but  so  sorrowfully,  in  the  words  of  ver.  24,  'and 
some  believed  not,*  coupled  with  the  evident 
mournful  disappointment  manifested  by  Paul  at 
his  complete  failure  to  convince  *  some  * — evidently 
a  large  number — of  his  Jewish  audience,  points  to 
the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at,  that  tne  cour- 
teous reply  of  the  Roman  Jews  to  Paul  (ver.  21) 
was  hollow  and  false. 

Ver.  22.  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what 
thou  thinkest:  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against. 
The  leading  Jews  of  Rome  who  accepted  the 
prisoner  Paul's  invitation  to  visit  him  in  his  con- 
finement, were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  what 
such  an  one,  notoriously  a  leader  of  the  strange 
sect,  and  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  woulcl  have  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  faith  for  which  he  had  endured 
and  suffered  so  much.  They  knew,  doubtless, 
at  least  the  outlines  of  the  famous  missionary 
teacher's  story ;  in  spite  of  their  alleged  ignorance, 
his  antecedents  were  of  course  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  them.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  Christian  story  from  the  lips  of 
a  highly-cultured  Pharisee  like  Paul ;  so  they 
express  their  desire  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
concerning  a  sect  which  they  carefully  assure  him 
was  everywhere  s[>oken  against  Already  men 
had  begun  to  whisper  abroad  the  dark  calumnies 
which  we  know  were  universally  circulated 
through  the  Roman  world  concerning  the  inno- 
cent Christians.  The  jealous  and  angry  Jew 
joined  hands  here  with  the  Pagan  in  fostering 
untrue  and  utterly  baseless  rumours  respecting  the 
worship  and  practice  of  men  whose  doctrines 
were  gradually  penetrating  into  all  classes  and 
orders  of  the  Empire.  For  instance,  the  Roman 
historian  Tacitus,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  speaks  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
'  a  detestable  superstition  *  {exitiabilis  superstitio), 
and  calls  attention  to  '  the  atrocious  and  shameful 
crimes  condemned  by  the  hatred  of  mankind.' 
Suetonius,   writing  in  the  same  reign,  describes 
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I  of  Nuarcth  u  'i 


t  of    mgnta  mfmost  eucfljr  witll 


Vet.  13.  And  whM  tb«T  had  ftfftoiaM  Un  the  New  Testament 
ft  dk7,  then  <»me  muif  to  Un  Into  hla  lodg-  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  E 
ing.  The  word  io  the  oiiginal  innikted  '  many  '  uid  here  in  the  Acts.  St. 
U  a  comparative  ronn,  and  implies  either  that  words  of  laoiah  on  this  Die 
more  of  the  Roman  Jcwt  come  (o  bear  Paul  than  also  in  the  aignmcnt  in  the 
on  tbe  first  occasion,  or  cIk  that  more  of  theM  thai  our  Lord's  disconne 
leading  Jews  piesenled  themselTC*  in  the  house  from  Hebrew  prophecy  wc 
used  as  Paul's  prison  than  bad  been  expected  by  had  been  often  poodered  1 
the  apostle  and  his  companions.  apostle  and  his  friends. 

To  whom  b«  exponnded  and  tttHWH  tha  Ver.  36.  Saying,  Oa  nnt 
kingdom  of  Ood,  pamiading  them  cono«niln|  Hwning  7a  nhnU  hoax,  « 
Jsna,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Koms  and  out  of  atwid;  Midaa^tDgTBihall 
tha  piDphela,  from  morning  till  erttnlng.  Even  The  stem  prediction  origin: 
theihonromw/ofthediscourMWhich  thecomjjiler  passage  (Ism.  yL),  which  n 
of  the  '  AcU  '  has  given  on  several  momentous 
occasions  in  the  history  is  wanting  here.  AH 
seems  to  point  to  the  Tact  thai  the  nujoril;  of  the 
listeneta  remuned  unconvinced.  The  long  and 
earnest  pleailing  of  Paul  with  his  counlrv 
ilwelting  in  the  queen  city,  availed  doiIi 
Only  a  verjr  few  seemed  to  have  listened  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  their  hearts  were  hopelessly  hirdencd. 


WES  entrusted  to  Isaiah-  1 
must  preach  to  the  chcsen 
will  refuse  to  listen  to  him 
livincly-inspired  words  will 
inly  blind  their  eyes  and  hi 
a  the  end  the  doom  of  jad 


After  h 


hod  so  earneitly  desired  to  visit  Rome  I 
something  terribly  dramatic  in  the  words  of  the 

Isaiah  blessing  snd  the  iMuah  cuise  which  the  sor-  years  01  ruin  and  captivity, 

rowful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  pronounced,  as  the  hearts  of  the  stubborn  and 

Hebrew  rejecters  of  the  glorious  message  of  his  therefore    received    another 

Divine  Master  depailed  from  his  prison  chamber  in  Ihc  impenitence  of  the 

■hat  same  evening,  resolved  to  see  his  face  no  determined  rejection  of  the  Ii 

more.  Messiah. 

from  that  hoar  it  is  probable  that  Paul  for  the         The  slory  of  the   eighteer 

remainder  of  his  life  gave  up  the  hope  of  touching  which  relates  the  strange  des 

the  heart  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  devoted  the  the  last  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 

few  remaining  years  of  his  noble  iife  to  winning  to  nations  of  the  world  how  tbe 

his  loving  Master's  side  the  hated  and  despised  Ghost  has  been  carried  out. 
Gentile  nations— the  peoples  who  bad  so  long  sal         Ver.  39.  And  whsa  he  had 

in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.     The  Jen  departad,  and  had  grei 

splendid  results  of  his  labours  are  revealed  in  Ihe  themaalTea.    The  whole  of 

slory  of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries.    The  in  tbe  more  ancient  hss.  aiu 

Td  Christian  teacher  looked  down  the  long  visla  be  considered  spurious.     It 

these  many  years,  when  he  declared  with  true  bably  added  in  early  times 

prophetic  instinct,  As  fir  Ihe  r^led  lalvatieit  0/  soften  down  Ihe  apparent  abr 

6W,  t/Uy  {the  Geitila)  mmU  tear  it.  of  the  account  of  the  intcrvie< 

Ver.  34.  And  awne  balieved  tha  thingi  that  the  leading  Jews  of  Rome. 
we  apoken,  and  soma  belieTed  not     The  num-         Ver.  30.  And  AnI  dwalt  1 

ber  of  ihose   who   rejected  Ihe  salvation  of  the  hla  own  hired  bouae,   and 

Messiah  evidently  far  exceeded  the  number  of  came  In  nnto  him.     We  innsi 

those   who  were  convinced  by  Paul's  pleading,  this  time  the  apostle  was  a  clo 

Tlie  melancholy  and  indignant  loneof  iheapostte^s  although,  Chrourii  the  indulgei 

words,  with  which  he  cl<»ed  the  memorable  day  of  prefect,  allowed  to  reside  in  a 

argument  and  exhoruiion,  only  tuo  plainly  tell  us  mstead  of  in  tbe   prison  wilhi 

of  a  loving  patience  at  last  exhausted.     They  are  pnetorian  barracks.    The  eap 

tbe  words  of  one  giving  np  a  hopeless  struggle.  no  doubt  defrayed  by  fiulhful  fi 

Ver.  25.  Aiid  when  they  agreed  not  among  in  the  provinces  (see,  for  instar 

tfaamBBlvea,   they  departed.     Evidently  the  as-  Phil,  iv,  ■0-14,  one  of  the  epi 

scmbled  Jews  openly  expressed  their  diflcrence  of  this  imprisonment  at  Rome), 

opinion.     A  remnant  seems  to  have  believed,  but  period  of  captivity  was,  durii^ 

the  large  majority  clearly  expressed  themselves  a  soldier,  and  probably  in  the 

with  extreme  bitterness,  and  wilh   hearts  fiill  of  watched  him,  accordmg  to  t 

envy  and  haired.      The  thought   of  a  suffering  Roman  law,  nor  tJU/orfifl«»  gfli 

Messiah  was  hateful   lo  these  proud,   ambitious  four  of  his  writings  composed 

men.     The  idea  of  sharing  a  salvation  with  the  Rome — Ihe  Epistles  to  the  Ep> 

loathed   and  accursed  Gentiles  Ihey  refuse  for  an  and  Pbiiippians,  and  the  short 

instant  to  entertain.  From   notices   in   these  writin 

AflM  that  Paol  bad  fpoken  one  word.  Well  Luke,  Timothy,    Epaphias,   1 

■pake  tha  Holy  Gboet  t^  EmIm  the  prophet  and  Tychicns  were  among  the  f 

tub)  our  ftthei*.     ■  Out  final  s^ilicant  word,  as  a   whole  or  part   of  this  tin 

opposed  to  many  words'  (Hackett).     The  pro-  apostle. 
pliecy  here  quoted  it  from  Ua.  vi.  9,  11^  and         Ver.  31.  No  man  forUddtn 
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Thn*  we  fin)  that  anotbtr  of  the  Apodyplia]  Acti 
of  the  KcoDd  centiur  nwj  be  fiurljr  let  aguoit  Ibe 
ClemcDtinn,  in  lefaution  of  the  U1C017  of  dclibe* 
ntte  uid  coDtiaoed  antagooliiii  between  St.  Feter 


and  St.  P«ii1. 

Aim 


I  the 
Ei'.elisb  readci  ID  the  Atiie-Nitau  CirutUm 
Liiraty.  And  the  more  fullv  they  are  read  the 
bettei ;  for  in  their  tone  and  chuacter  the;  are  ai 
different  ai  pouible  trtna  the  Aathentic  Acta. 
We  have  no  reuon,  for  instance,  to  ttml  that 
Renan  haa  taken  great  pain*  lo  bdng  all  literature 
of  thU  clan  fullj  to  view.  The  moie  care^ly  it 
it  placed  all  around  the  Scripluial  narrative,  and 
compaucd  with  it,  the  marc  doei  that  narrative 


In  the  fint  century  of  the  Chriilian  era,  the 
principal  Jewish  quarter  at  Rome  wai  iitualed  io 
the  low-lying  district  beyond  the  river,  between 
the  Til>er  and  the  Janiculum  Hill,  alwayi 
known  ai  '  Tiamliberiiul  i '  the  '  Trastevere,'  pro- 
bably in  the  immeiliale  ndghbouihood  of  the 
Porta  PoTtuensis,  close  to  which  *ras  ooce  the 
priticipal  Jewish  cemetery.  This  dislrici  wu  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  to  Ihu  (pot  on  the  Tiber  the 
merchindisc  brought  from  distmt  countrira  and 
the  East  to  Oslia  was  conveyed,  and  here  landed. 
It  wis  peculiarly  the  quarter  of  Syrians  and  Jews. 

The  Jewish  community  at  Rome  owed  its  origin, 
•1  we  Slated  above  (see  note  on  ver.  17),  to  the 
captivei  brought  by  Pompey  to  Rome. 

The  original  colony  was  largely  recruited  as  time 
went  on,  and  Rome,  like  other  great  cities,  became 
the  home  of  vast  numbers  of  the  '  chosen  people. ' 
Some  of  these  we  ktiow,  from  the  cootubulions 
tent  over  Tor  religious  purpcses  to  the  Holy  Xjuid, 
were  wealthy  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  ol 
the  Roman  Jews  was  eitrcmely  poor,  carrying  on 
the  various  little  trades  common  in  the  humbler 
and  crowded  quarters  of  l>^  cities.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  wai  first 
introauced  into  this  poor  though  numerous  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  by  pu^rimi  returning 
alter  the  memorable  Pentecost  which  followed  the 
Ascension  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  long  list  of  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  salutes  Andronicui 
and  Junia,  his  kinsmen  .  .  .  'who  were  in  Christ,' 
he  writes,  'before  me'  (Rom.  xvL  7}.  Now  Paul's 
convereion  took  place  in  the  year  37 — not  more, 
it  is  supposed,  than  four  years  after  the  Ascension. 
These  prominent  members  of  the  Roman  Church 
had  therefore  received  the  faith  of  Christ  some  time 
bet  ween  A.  D.  33  and  A.  D.  37,  and  we  have  DO  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not  among  the  Jewish 
lojoumers  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  their  conversion. 
Tvro  other  names  of  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome 
are  also  certainly  known  to  us,  Aiiuila,  a  tentmsker 
by  trade,  of  Pontus,  and  Priscilla  nis  wife.  These, 
about  the  year  50-51,  were,  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  expelled  from  Rome,  and  made  ■ 
lemporaiy  home  for  themselves  at  Corinth.  Paul, 
onhisarrival  at  that  city  A.D.  52,  took  up  his  abode 
with  this  pious  couple.  Nothing  is  said  about  hit 
converting  them  lo  his  Master's  faith.     We  may 


Christiana  already.  [This  is,  at  least,  ihcra 
of  Neaoder,  Wicscler,  Olshansen,  \j^  bi 
and  others  ;  ace  note  on  chap.  iriu.  1l\  >'] 
ii  dDresal]' stated  (Aces  iviiL  2)  that  ilu.V 
and  hii  wi?c  had  left  Italy  '  beanie  thai  Gr 
had  conmunded  all  Jews  to  dcput  fra  hi 
Suetonius,  the  well-knowii  Roman  bittotin 
in  the  wanted  details  here,  and  tells  bi  {C 
35)  that  the  Emperor  Claiidiu  drove  Ibe 
aoca  Rome  because  they  ■me  inccBaillj  n 
tomnlta  at  the  instigation  <rf  a  ceruinCb 
This  was  in  the  year  51-52  (acrarding  ioj 
A-n.  49-50)- 

Whot  had  happened  to  Rome  is  clear.  Be 
A.i>.  3^aiidA.i>.  51,  the  little  CZhrisiEui  sect 
poor  Trastevere  river  quarter  had  been  £n 
increasing ;    its   members   reouited   partly 

Jewish  families,  partly  fmm  Syrians  or  Iti 
iving  and  working  by  their  side. 
As  the  Christian  Chunrh  grew  in  mmba 
in  consideration,  the  same  jealonues  and 
burning  woe  stirred  op  among  the  rigi 
exclusive  Jews  in  Rome  as  in  Jerraik 
Corinth,  or  Ephesiu.  The  same  spirit 
years  later  prompted  the  stubborn  npnaei 
of  the  'people  '  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pi 
voice  of  Paul  the  prisoner,  flamed  out  in  bn 
against  their  tcn^ade  brothers,  who  eooU 
lenance  and  approve  a  leaching  which  gan 
seemed,  lo  these  proud  mistaken  coies  adeati 
lo  their  claims  of  Israelilic  supremacy ;  1 
in  Corinth  and  at  Philippi,  so  too  in  ihe  cr 
and  squalid  Trastevere  of  Rome,  these  foric 
misguided  Jews  would  now  and  again,  ii 
jealous  fury,  have  recourse  to  violence.  I 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  these  recurring  tumol 
disorders,  that  the  edict  of  Claudius  was 
ordering  all  Jews  (the  Romaa  govenuDent 
see  no  difference  between  the  Christian  11 
Jew)  to  leave  the  capital. 

The  edict  of  banishment,  however,  was 
after  repealed,  or  suffered  to  lapse,  for  we 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  letumii^  after  a  eotr 
tively  short  absence,  to  Rome  again. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  sn 
the  oldest  memories  connected  with  Chiisli 
at  Rome,  belong  lo  a  humble  tarem  on  the ' 
quay  of  that  poor  roqgh  '  Trastevere '  qu: 
known  as  the  Tabenia  Meriloria.  This 
frequented  by  the  poor  struggling  Jews  o 
neighbourhood,  boasted,  as  its  chief  attiactii 
little  oil  spring  Sowing  out  of  the  rock.  Fn 
very  early  date,  the  Roman  Christians  related 
this  ittange  spring  gushed  forth  at  the  same 
that  Jesus  Cmist  was  bom  in  Bethlehem.  L 
the  lavem  became  a  church  ;  and  tradition  cl 
that  Sanla  Maria  of  the  Trastevere  occupia 
site  of  this  ancient  inn,  in  an  upper  room  of  w 
perhaps  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  Re 
believers  in  Jesus  wete  held  (comp.  Renan, 
ytta/,  chap.  iv.}. 


excdksus  c. 
Tkk  Last  Veabs  of  St.  Pauu 
The  story  of  the  '  Acts '  comet  to  an  end 
the  close  of  the  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Ri 
A.D.  63.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  pi 
tive  Church  tells  us  that  the  appeal  of  SL  Pa 
Cxsor  (Acts  XXV.   11),  after  a  long  delay.  It 


Chap.  XXVI 1 1.] 
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nated  successfully  for  the  prisoner.  The  delay 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  Roman  law,  which  allowed  ample  time  for 
the  bringing  together  of  witnesses  and  evidence 
from  a  distance.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul  these 
witnesses  had  to  be  summoned  and  evidence  got 
together  from  very  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  apostle  appears  to  have  l>een  liberated  A.D. 
63,  and  for  some  years  more  laboured  earnestly  in 
his  Master's  cause  in  various  lands.  In  the  year 
66  he  was  again  arrested  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed  A.  D.  67-68. 

The  principal  evidences  for  this  are  found  in 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  the  Romans, 
written  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  century.  '  He, 
Paul,  had  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  West  before 
his  martyrdom.*  In  a  Roman  writer  the  'extre- 
mity of  the  West'  could  only  signify  *  Spain,*  and 
we  know  in  that  portion  of  his  life  related  in  the 
Acts  he  had  never  journeyed  farther  west  than 
Italy.  In  the  fragments  of  the  Canon  called 
Muratorl's,  written  about  a.d.  170,  we  read  in  the 
account  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  *  Luke  re- 
lates to  Theophilus  events  01  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness ;  as  also  in  a  separate  place  (Luke 
xxii.  31-33^),  he  evidently  declares  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  but  (omits)  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to 
Spain.*  Eusebius  {H.  £,  ii.  22,  A.D.  320) 
writes  :  '  After  defending  himself  successfully,  it 
is  currently  reported  that  the  apostle  again  went 
forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  and  afterwards  came 
to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  was  martyred  under 
Nero.* 

St.  Chrysostom  (a.d.  398)  mentions  as  an  un- 
doubted historical  fact,  '  that  St.  Paul,  after  his 
residence  in  Rome,  departed  to  Spain.'  St. 
Jerome  (a.d.  390)  also  relates,  *  that  St.  Paul  was 
dismissed  by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  Christ's 
gospel  in  the  West.*  Thus  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  East  and  West,  during  the  three  hundred 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a 
unanimous  tradition  was  current  that  the  great 
apostle*s  labours  were  continued  for  a  period  ex- 
tending over  three  years  after  his  liberation  from 
that  Roman  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  xxviii. 

In  addition  to  the  above  quoted  most  weighty 
testimony  to  a  period  of  activity  in  St.  Paul's  life 

'  Routh,  Reliquitg  Sacnr,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  suggesti  here 
that  the  reference  is  to  St.  John  xxi.  x8,  19,  andreads,  for 
*  k*  evidently  declares,'  *  tkty  evidently  declare.'  The 
text  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  is  confused, 
and  is  full  of  barbarisnis  and  gross  inaccuracies.  See 
WestcoCt  on  the  Canon,  chap,  xi.,  *The  Age  of  the  Greek 
Apologists.' 


subsequent  to  the  captivity  at  Rome  related  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we  possess  three 
epistles  bearing  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Of  these  three  epistles,  two  were  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus.  The  early 
Church,  without  Question,  from  the  first  century 
downwards,  included  these  writings  among  the 
undoubted  works  of  St.  Paul. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  period  in 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  'Acts,' 
which  would  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  evident  these  writings  were  composed. 
The  historical  references  to  persons,  and  the  traces 
they  present  of  development  both  of  truth  and  error 
in  the  churches  referred  to,  point  to  a  somewhat 
later  period.  All  the  necessary  conditions  are, 
however,  fulfilled  if  we  accept  the  universally 
current  tradition  of  the  three  years  of  work  suc- 
ceeding the  captivity  related  in  the  Acts. 

Following  then  the  accounts  of  Clement,  of 
the  unknown  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
on  the  Canon,  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and 
Jerome,  we  conclude  that  Paul  was  liberated  in 
the  year  63,  and  then,  leaving  Rome,  he  went  t<j 
Spain  and  the  great  African  province  adjacent. 
We  possess  no  traditions  of  his  work  in  the  far 
West,  only  the  language  used  by  Tcrtulllan  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  respecting  the  amazing 
success  which  the  gospel  preaching  had  met  with 
in  the  great  and  populous  province  of  Proconsular 
Africa  supplies  us  with  a  hint — for  it  is  no  more 
—  that  here  in  the  flourishing  and  numerous 
churches  of  North  Africa  (so  close  to  the  Spain  of 
the  tradition)  must  be  sought  the  chief  results  of 
the  closing  labours  of  Paul  s  great  life. 

From  the  far  West,  somewhere  about  the  years 
65-67,  he  returned  and  visited  once  more  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  churches  founded  by  him  and 
his  disciples  in  earlier  days.  Towards  the  close 
of  these  last  visits,  iK>asibly  from  Macedonia,  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
was  indited  soon  after.  It  was  in  NicopolLs,  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Epirus,  that  the  apostle  was 
again  arrested,  once  more  brought  to  Rome  as  a 
state  prisoner.  While  waiting  his  final  trial,  he 
wrote  the  second  letter  to  his  dear  disciple 
Timothy.  As  we  read  the  well-known  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  sad  yet  rejoicing  farewell,  we  are 
sensible  that  the  writer  knew  that  for  him  the  end 
was  very  near.  The  shadow  of  death  rests  upon 
each  of  the  touching,  beautiful  words  ;  but  for  the 
writer  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past ;  his  fore- 
bodings were  too  surely  realized,  and  he  entered 
into  his  eternal  rest  that  same  year,  67. 
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From  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 

*  A  useful,  valuable,  and  instructive  Commentary.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  in- 
fornistion,  is  judiciounly  illustrated,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  be  of  great  use. 
1  have  nut  tested  it  in  difficult  doctriuHl  papsagesf'but  I  see  in  it  nothing  to  lead  me  to 
doubt  that  it  would  stand  the  test  Its  design  seems  to  he  that  of  a  popular  Commentary, 
and  this  design,  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  fully  carried  out.* 

From  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
*I  have  looked  into  this  volume,  and  read  several  of  the  notes  on  crucial  passages. 
They  seem  to  mo  very  well  done,  with  great  fairness,  and  with  evident  knowledge  of  the 
controversies  concerning  them.     1'he  illustrations  are  very  good.    I  cannot  doubt  that 
the  book  will  prove  very  valuable.* 

From  the  Very  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D.,  Bean  of  Lichfield  and 

Prolocutor  of  Canterhuiy. 

*  I  have  been  looking  into  this  volume,  and  I  am  much  struck  with  the  fulness  and 
accumcy  of  the  annotations,  wherever  I  have  examined  them,  as  well  as  wiih  the 
general  excellence  of  the  work.* 

From  Rev.  W.  a  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  (Presbyterian),  professor  in  Union  Theological 

Seminary,  New  Tork. 

*  Having  examined  the  volume  with  Mime  care,  it  impresses  me  as  admirably  adapted 
to  the  class  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  and  calculated  to  promote  a  popular  understanding 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  selects  the  important  words  and  clauses,  and  explains  them 
concisely  yet  thoroughly.  It  grapples  with  the  difficult  questions,  and  answers  them 
(eoerall  y  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  the  style  in 
which  the  book  is  made  is  very  attractive.* 

From  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D. 
*I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  the  whole  were  completed  after  the  same  manner,  it  would  be 
the  Commentary  par  exrelhnce  in  the  Ei'glish  language.    Indeed,  as  a  Commentary  for 
popular  use,  I  know  nothing  equal  to  it  in  any  language.* 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Pu6/icaiwns. 


Tly  JMoaing  NotKe*,  among  many  others,  have  appeared  stuci  Pablieati 
of  the  Firsl  Folime  of  Popular  Commenittry. 


Trrnn  'Jolm  Bnll.* 


psraoDK  Bngiued  in  edmutJoii,  bi  ulargymeu.  mnd   SuDiIay-scbooI  leacben,  iJ 
la  irlll  Im  Tpry  wuloome,  ciuCB  it  will  sapiJly  juat  iba  iafurmalion         "  "      "  ' 

um  lo  their  pupils  or  ottar  ■  -       "       "   -  •  -    '  

me  kind  tit  InluruuLioa.' 


ir  iie*nir«.    Fur  liiniily  nau,  it  irill  bu  cfaiudf  rtliublt  I 


Fram  'ne  CbnTduBsn.' 

'  Wa  liiwrlil]'  rMommeu-1  llw  preMnt  pwtitH)  of  what  pnuniHes  (o  be  &  nuilj  nlot) 
wrk.  The  Dutm  uv  t«rae,  (re»li,  aunj^tin^  and,  Id  toiw  and  l^mpor,  all  Uiat  >  dem 
nadei  cuuld  ileitiru.     TIib  (ui1|M  miJ  illiutrktiotu  an  of  a  Ui{;b  urOcr.' 

Frm  'Ttae  BriUab  Qturimr  B«t1«w.' 

'The  Ui-lea  are  lirioT,  aMiiiintive,  aiid  oompletei  the;  neitbor  endc  difficuiiici  uc 
ilucua*  tbom,  but  lii'licalu  Luth  oundusioDS  uid  nsaong.  .  .  .  The  special  merit  > 
til*  anaoUtiouH  U  tlie  dngnii  in  wbloh  IheT  onalile  each  nuidi^r  to  funii  ju^lgmenU  fi 
himaelf.  .  .  .  Iliiir  a  d^iiun  eiuellent  mapx,  aud  aama  riic-aiDiiW  ol  New  TssUmn 
hly  illufftratod  vuluaie^  wtiich-nja;  fairly  claim  a  place  >.ajoDg  Ui 


beat  of  iti 


Front  'Tlia  Wfttdtnuui.' 


'  Tbvcuiiiiiieiitar]'  i^  tliDi-ouKlily  acliolarly  and  lliougLlful ;  aod,  aWve  all,  it  ia  iateovlj 
ilvvuut.  aud  BTurytthura  ginwa  with  the  liru  o(  iuve  to  tiie  peraon  ut  tii«  [juril  Jeauaaai 
the  uauM  of  eTangolioal  truth.  Kugliah  readera  luvs  the  utmuat  maooD  lu  tlunt  &■ 
lor  the  appearance  of  au  tborciugbly  ounad,  learned,  devout,  aud  earnest  a  belp  to  BiUi 


'Thoaanotati.iBsarc 
ewi  of  touB  wliuli  Imp: 
ivery  reader  mui<t  gaii 


From  '  nie  Ohnrch  Qiurt«rl7  RsTlaw.' 

cWr  nui]  iulvlliglldo,  ai 
osttea  UK  faTuiirably.  am 

From  'Tlie  Helboama  Spectator.' 


■  Frum  th*  perunil  we  liave  been  able  to  make,  we  havu  no  haaitatiua  is  expreraing  nn 
opinion  thai  It  will  be  ods  of  the  moat  naetul,  aoonrate,  and  complole  ooniineutarias  of  th 
kind  which  baa  yet  been  publishad.  It  proaents  Ibe  moat  recout  raaalla  of  modeni  criti 
oism  in  a  pupular  form,  and  in  a  highly  nluraetory  maDDur.' 

From  '  Th*  irnltod  FraibytorUn  M»gailn».' 

'ThU  onniinciiUry  ia  free  from  uoneoessarr  tecbnioalilias,  and  it  exprcoaed  in  tb 
Hinipleit  poasiblH  loanner.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  rssulta  of  sound  and  abundant  echoUi 
ship  are  ererywhere  evideDl.  The  mapa  aod  111  uatratlona  are  numeroo^  aod  grrMl 
enhance  the  inlereat  aud  Talus  of  the  work.  It  is  very  handaamely  got  u^  and  is  wb! 
Hitid  to  ba  an  onument  to  tbe  libraFj,  aa  It  Ih,  in  the  highoat  degree,  to  be  a  bleasing  t 


From  'Th«  MetiuXUBt.' 


From  'The  Christian  Prograu.* 

'  T)io  book  is  clearly  and  handsomely  printed,  and  in  every  way  what  a  commentary 
8h(mld  bo.    It  is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  able  to  procure  it    Every  miniator 
ahould  certainly  have  it     The  commeotary,  when  complete^  will  take  its  place  amon 
the  best  that  have  yet  been  published.' 


ir 

e 


From  *Tli6  Evangelical  Kagaslne.' 

*  Wherever  we  have  examined  this  beautiful  volume,  we  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  it  gives  of  great  painstaking,  fine  insight,  and  careful  discrimination.* 

From  *Tlie  GhnrOh  Bells.' 

*  The  English  reader  may  feel  satisfied  that  he  will  find  here  what  he  wants ;  and  he 
will  have  the  additional  eausfaction  of  using  a  book  of  quite  exceptional  beauty.' 

From  *  Tbe  Bi^^ttst  Magailiie.' 

*Tb6  work  is  a  pictorial  Bible  and  commentary  combined.  It  occupies  a  place  of  itR 
own,  and  there  will  be  accorded  to  it  a  popular  weloome  such  as  have  been  secured  by 
few  other  works.' 

From  'The  Literary  Olinrclmian.* 

*  Arranged  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  student ;  we  have  hardly 
seen  a  commentary  so  well  arranged  for  ready  consultation.  ...  The  explanatory 
hotes  embody  competent  knowledge,  con»iderable  intelligeuoe,  and  a  very  proper  and 
devout  spirit' 

From  'The  literary  World.' 

'  The  **  Popular  Commentary "  will  fairly  hold  its  own  with  any  work  of  a  similar 
character.' 

From  'The  Freeman.' 

'The  volume  just  published  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clearness  and  beauty. 
Scholarly  and  popular,  practical  and  homiletical,  devout  and  able,  are  the  terms  we 
should  use  to  describe  the  book.' 


From  'The  Irish  EoclesJasttcal  Gaiette.* 

*■  We  can  strongly  recommend  this  commentary.' 

From  'The  Bootsman.' 

'In  appearance  the  work  is  handsome,  admirably  printed,  illustrated  by  maps  and 
prints  and  woodcuts,  which  really  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work. 
The  notes  are  as  a  whole  very  usefal,  sensible,  and,  without  showing  leamiog  themselves, 
the  commentators  compendiously  show  the  results  of  tlie  scholanship  of  others.  The 
theological  standpoint  is  evangelical  and  orthodox.' 

From  '  The  Dally  Review.' 

'  Of  all  the  commentaries  of  this  evangelical,  scholarly  class  that  have  come  before  ns, 
Dr.  BchaiTs  **  Popular  Commentary  "  promises  to  realize  motut  nearly  the  ideal.  Editor, 
commentators,  illustrators,  and  printers  have  combined  to  produce  what  looks  like  a 
perfect  book,  and  proves,  on  examination,  as  near  to  perfection  as  is  possible  in  the 
tranMition  state  of  our  knowledge.' 


VOL.  ir. 
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T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


Just  published,  in  demy  870,  price  5a., 

MESSIANIC    PROPHECIES. 
ilectutes, 

BY     PROFESSOR     DELITZSCH. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  UANL'SCRIPT 

By    Profebsob    S.    I.    CURTISS. 

Just  pnblubed,  w\  ciowd  8vo,  price  Is.  6il., 

NOTES    ON    GENESIS; 

OR, 

CHRIST    AND    HIS    CHURCH    AMONG    THE 

PATRIARCHS. 

BY    RET.    N.    KEYMER,    M.A., 
VKUB  or  KBACon,  noTts. 

mnH  t  pnnmiHmv  noTici  er  thc  bishop  of  uhcoln. 

n  8vo,  price  4a.  6d., 


Just  published,  in 

THE    CHRIST. 

BY      ERMEST      NAVILLE, 

AUTHOR  or  'Tin  PBOBLCM  OP  BTILi'  ETC 

Translated    by    the   Rev.    T.    J.    DESPRES. 


Id  the  Frew, 

THE    TROTH   OF   SCRIPTURE, 


REVELATION,   INSPIRATION,  AND   THE    CANON. 

BT   Rev.   prof.   J.   J.   GIVEN,   MAGEE  COLLEGE. 

Just  published,  prioa  10s.  nett, 

SUTPLEICENTAI  VOLUME  TO  lAISE'S  OOHKEHTABT, 

THE  APOCRYPHA  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By  Rev.  e.  C.  BISSELL,  D.D. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  PubUcalions. 


db.  luthardt's  works. 

In  Three  hamltome  crown  800  Volamet,  price  6*.  each. 
'  Wb  do  not  know  mj  yoIdium  m  cnltalila  In  Umm  tlniM  for  jDmw  men 
•utorlng  on  lift,  or,  lot  na  m;,  OTon  for  tho  Ubrmir  of  k  p«rtor  cmllad  to  deal 
with  nudi,  tlwn  the  Uirao  T^nniM  of  tlila  Mrlsa.  Wa  commBOd  tlu  wbola  of 
t&am  with  Uta  ntmoit  eordU  Mtlahwtlon.  Thar  *ra  UtOKBt^B'  vnlto  a 
■padaltr  In  onr  Utantnn.'— irM%  Hmei. 

APOLOGETIC   LECTURES 
FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

ftfik  EditiMi. 

Bt  C.  E.  LUTHARDT,  D.D.,  I,Eirai(i. 

'  Frnm  Dr.  Lathu^t'a  eipoflitloii  STeii  tba  most  iBuned  tbeologiuM  mt;  dsriTe  iu- 

*>l(uble  oritiolsiu,  kud  tliemuM  acute  dIapuUnIa  lapplj  tbonuelrM  vith  more  treDchani 

and  poliehed  wcupoiu  Ihui  they  hars  as  yet  been  poneewed  uf.' — BdTi  WeMg  Meumyer. 

apologet1c~lectures 
saving  truths  of  christianity. 

FaurA  EdUiai. 
'Dr.  Lulhardt  ta  a  prolound  scholar,  bat  anr;  limple  teacher,  and  exprtneea  binuoH 
a  the  gTBTest  mattera  wlih  the  utmost  aimplioitj,  alearueaa,  and  force.' — Littmj  fVorU. 

apoloqetIo~lectures 


I 


MORAL   TRUTHS    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

TiirdEditiom. 

'The  ground  ooTered  bj  this  work  Is,  ft  course,  of  ooniddomblD  eiteni,  and  tben  ia 

noarCMly  any  toplo  of  speoilicall;  moral  intereat  Dov  under  dolate  In  which  the  reader 

will  not  flnd  aome  nigi^tJTe  aayiog.   The  Tolanie  contaioa,  like  It*  prede«enara,  a  truly 

wealthy  ajiparatoB  of  notda  and  tlluatratlouB.'— £a^fiM  ChureAmam. 


Just  piihUthed,  in  Jtrng  Hco,  price  SI*., 
ST.  JOHN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

Bt  Professor  C.  B,  LUTHARDT, 

Anther  of  '  FaDdameDtal  Tratlu  of  Cbrlatlanlty,'  oto. 

Tnuwlated  »ud  ilie  Literature  enlarged  hj  G.  It.  Gbegout,  Leipng. 

■A  work  of  tboronghuen  and  ralue.    Ths  traaalator  baa  added  a  lengthy  Appendix, 

cxiutaiDlns  a  rery  oomplete  aooount  of  tha  literature  bearing  on  the  contronny  reapeot- 

Ing  thla  Qoapel.    The  Indlcea  which  eloaa  the  volume  are  wall  ordered,  and  add  gre»t)y 

to  ita  Talqe.' — -Gitardiaii. 

'Tberearefew  works  in  tbe  later  tbeol(f;loal  literatare  whfob  eontala  anoh  a  wealth 
of  aober  tbooloKical  knowledge  and  luoh  an  fnToInerable  phalanx  of  obJectiTe  apoi»- 
getical  oritlcUm.  — /Vq^uwr  OiericJtt. 


Cromi  Svo,  6&, 

LUTHARDT,   KAHNIS,  AND   BRUCKNER. 
The  Church :   Ita  Origin,  its  Hiitory,  and  its  Present  Position. 


T,  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


NEW    SERIES 

OF  THE 

FOREIGN   THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 


The  Issue  for  1 880  comprises — 

QODBT  S  COMMENT  ART  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  8T.  PAUL  TO  THE  B0MAN8.    VoL  L 
HAGENBACH'S  HI8T0BY  OF  DOCTRINES.    V0I8.  L  and  IL 
DORNER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINBS.    VoL  L 


The  Foreign  Theological  Library  was  commenced  in  1846,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  Four  Volumes  yearly  (or  136  in  all)  have  appeared 
with  the  utmost  regularity. 

The  Publishers  have  decided  to  begin  a  New  Series  with  1880,  and 
so  give  an  opportunity  to  many  to  subscribe  who  are  possibly  detented 
by  the  extent  of  the  former  Series. 

With  this  view,  Messrs.  Clark  beg  to  annoimce  as  in  preparation  a 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

HAGENBACH'S  HISTORY  OF  DOCTRINE&  Ttanilated  from  tbd  lait 
Edltton,  and  Edited,  with  large  additiona  from  Yariona  aonroea. 
To  be  completed  in  Tliree  Volnmea. 

PROFESSOR  aODErS  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL 
TO  THE  ROMANS.   To  be  completed  in  Two  Volimiea. 

PROFESSOR  DORNER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINES. 

BISHOP  MARTENSEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS.    <8peoial  Ethica.) 

KREIBIO'S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  ON  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

DR.  KEIL'S  HANDBOOK  OF  BIBLICAL  ARCHAOLOOY. 

From  time  to  time  other  works  will  be  added  to  this  list ;  but  the 
Publishers  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  a  Series  containing  the 
works  of  writers  so  eminent,  upon  the  most  important  subjects,  cannot 
fail  to  secure  support. 

The  Binding  of  the  Series  is  modernized,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  Series. 

The  Subscription  Price  will  remain  as  formerly,  21s.  annually  for 
Four  Volumes,  payable  in  advance. 

The  following  Volumes  formed  Issue  for  1879,  being  completing  year 
of  former  Series : — 

Philippi's  Commentary  on  the  Romana.    VoL  n. 

Hagenbach's  History  of  the  Reformation.    VoL  n. 

Steinmeyer's  History  of  the  Passion  and  Reanxrection  of  onr  Lord.  QneVolame. 

Hanpt's  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.    One  Volnme. 

A  Selection  of  20  Volumes  may  be  had  at  the  Subscription  Price  of 
Five  Guineas,  from  the  works  issued  in  former  Series  {previous  to  1877). 

[See  next  page^ 


FOREIGN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

AmniAIi  STTBSGEIPTIOII'.  One  OniuM  for  ronr  Volmno,  Demy  Sto. 


a  hkd  mt  SuLscriptloD  PHi 


Iptlo- 


plitd  i^aratdf.     Nod- 


18  6  4  — '"■K"  *^  *!>*  ^<^  o'  '''"  ApoatlM.    Two  Tolumes. 

Kail  and  Delltaoh  on  the  Fentateooh.     VoU.  1.  uid  II. 
1  8  6  5  — KeO  Md  I>elltBM^h  on  tbe  Pentateuch.     VoL  HI. 

HengBtanberg  on  the  Qoapel  ot  Jobn.    Two  Tolumes. 

K^  kod  DelltsKh  on  Joihna,  Jadgia,  and  Snth.     Oae  Volume. 
18  6  6~K*^  *>^^  DeUtBoh  on  SunneL     One  Volume. 

Eell  «nd  Delltnoh  on  Job.     Two  Volumes. 

KartenwB'i  Sjrstam  of  OhiiitUn  DooMiw.     One  Volume. 
18  6  7  — Delltooh  on  iMiah.     Two  Volumes. 

DelltMoh  on  BlbUoal  VsjdbtAagj-     (ISs.t    One  Volnme. 

Anberien  on  Divliie  Bevelation.     One  Volume. 
18  6  8~-^U'i  Oommentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.     Two  Volamea. 

DelltBoh'i  Oommentary  on  Epiitle  to  the  Habrewi.     Vol.    I. 

HarlcM'  System  of  CtuiaU*ii  Ethloi.     One  Volnme. 
18  6  9  — Hengttenberg  on  Ezeklel.     One  Volume. 

Btier  on  the  Wordi  of  the  Apoatlea.     Otie  Volume. 

KeU'i  IntrodueUon  to  the  Old  Teetamenl.     Vol.   1. 

Bleek'i  Introduotion  to  the  Kew  Teatament     VoL   1. 
18  7  O^KeU'*  Introduotion  to  the  Old  Tettament.     Vol.   11. 

Bleek'i  Introdnntion  to  the  Kew  TiatamenL     VoL   II. 

Sohmld'B  New  Tealament  Theology,     One  Volume. 

DelltMoh's  Commentary  on  EpUtls  to  the  Hebnwe.    VoL  11. 
18  7  1  — D«UlMoh'i  Commentary  on  the  Pialmi.    Three  Volumea. 

HengvteDberg'a  ^ngdom  of  Ood  under  the  Old  TeatamenL     Vol.  1. 
1   8  7  2  — K<'l'*Cot»lD>n>&ry  on  theBookaof  Eln^     One  Volume. 

Eell'a  Commentar;  on  the  Book  of  DanleL    One  Volume. 

Keil'i  Oommentary  on  the  Booka  of  Ohronlclea.     One  Volume. 

Hangatenberg'a  Hlatoiy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qod.     VoL  II. 
18  7  3  — EeU'sOonunentaiyonEEia,  NehemIah,andB«tbec.     OneVolume. 

WlnM*!  OoUectton  of  the  GouAaiioiu  of  Ohiiitendom.    One  Volume. 

Keil'a  Oommanlan  on  Jeremiah.    Vol.  1. 


lanlary  on  Je 
□  OhrjflttanE 


1    8  7  4  — OhilatUel>>a  Modem  Doubt  and  OhriatlBn  Beliel.     One  VoL 

Keil'a  Commentary  on  Jeiemiah.     Vol.  II. 

DeliboKh'a  Oammenlary  on  Fiweiba.    VoL  I. 

Oehler'i  Blblloal  ThMilogy  of  the  Old  Teatament    ToL  t. 
18  7  5~''<'^'*''°>^'^°'^''^*»iBt  Lnka'aOoapeL    Two  Volvmee. 

Oehler'i  BlbUoal  Theology  of  the  Old  Teatament     VoL  II. 

Delit^Kih'a  Oommentary  on  Fiorerbc     YoL  II. 
1   8  7  6  —  Keil'a  Oommentary  on  &ekiaL     Two  Volumes. 

Lnthardft  Oommentary  oo  Bt  John'a  Q«ap^    ToL  I. 

Oodet'a  Oommentary  on  8t  John'a  QoapeL     Vol.  I. 
18  7  7  — Delilzach'i  Oommentary  on  Song  ot  Solconon  and  Eodeataatea. 

Qodet'a  Oommentary  on  8L  John'a  Oo^el.    Vela.  II.  and  111. 

Lathaidt'a  Commentary  on  Bt  Jobn'a  QoapeL    VoL  11. 
1    8  7  8  —  Oslibardt's  Doctrine  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Luthardt'eCommentatyonBt  John'sGoapal.     Vol.  III. 

Phillppl's  Ootumeutary  on  the  Bomana.     Vol.  I. 

Hagenbach'a  Hiatory  of  tbe  Beformation.     Vol.  1. 
18  7  9  —  Fhilippi'a  Commentary  on  tbe  Bomana.     Vol.  11. 

Hagenbach's  Htitory  of  tbe  Beformation.     VoL  il. 

Steinmeyer'e  Hiatory  of  tbe  FaaBlon  and  BetnJmction  of  onr  Lord. 

Hanpt'a  Oommentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of  BL  John.     One  Volume. 

","  Far  Nev  Serif  commaudng  vilh  1880,  ft  prmiom  page. 


T.  and  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


MESSBS.  OLABE  allow  a  SELECTION  of  Twkrtt  Volumes  {or  more  at  the  tame 
ratio)  fnun  the  variouB  Seriee  previoiiB  to  the  Volumes  issued  in  1877  {tee  below). 

At  the  Subscription  Price  of  Five  Guineas. 

NON-SUBSORIPTION  PRICES  WITHIN  BRACKETS. 


Dr.  Hengitenberg. — Commentary  on  the  Flalmi.  By  £.  W.  Henostknbero,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.    In  Three  Vols.  8vo.    (dds.) 

Dr.  Oienler. — Compendiam  of  Eoclesiastloal  History.  By  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  G5ttingen.    Five  Vols.  8vo.    (X2, 12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Olshanaen. — ^Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Gospehi  and  Aots.  Adapted  especially 
for  Preachers  and  Students.  By  Hermann  Olshausen,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
llieology  in  the  University  of  Erlansen.  In  Four  Vols.  8vo.  (£2,  2s.)— Com- 
mentary on  the  Romans.  In  One  vol.  Syo.  (10s.  6d. )— Commentary  on  St. 
Paul's  First  and  Seoond  Epistlee  to  the  Corinthians.  In  One  VoL  8vo.  (9s.) 
— Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Qalatiang,  Ephedana,  Colossians, 
and  TheMalonians.  One  VoL  8yo.  (10s.  6d.) — Commentary  on  8t  Pftnl't 
Epistles  to  the  Fhilippians,  to  Titus,  and  the  First  to  Timothy.  In  con- 
tinuation of  the  Work  of  Olshausen.  By  Lie.  August  Wiesinoee.  In 
OneVol.  8vo.     (10s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Keander. — General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Chnxoh.  By 
Augustus  Nbamdbb,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Second  and  Improved  Edition. 
Nine  Vols.  8vo.    (£3,  78.  6d.) 

Thit  it  the  only  Edition  in  a  Library  tite. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ch.  H&vemick.— General  Introdnction  to  the  Old  Testament  By 
Professor  HAvernick.    One  Vol.  8vo.    (lOs.  6d.) 

Dr.  Miiller. — ^The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Julius  Mulles.  Two 
Vo1s.8to.    (21s.)    New  Edition. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg. — Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary  on  the 
M esrianio Predictions.    By  E.  W.  Hsngstenbero,  D.D.    Four  Vols.    (£2,  2s.) 

Dr.  M.  Banmgarten. — The  Aots  of  the  Apostles ;  or,  The  History  of  the  Church 
in  the  Apostolic  Age.     By  M.  Baumoarten,  Ph.D.     Three  Vols.     (£1,  7s.) 

Dr.  Stier.— The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D.,  Chief 
Pastor  and  Superintendent  of  Schkeudits.     In  Eight  Vols.  8vo.    (£4,  4s.) 

Dr.  Carl  UUmann. — Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  principally  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands.    Two  Vols.  8vo.     (£1,  Is.) 

ProfesBor  Kurtz. — History  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  or.  Old  Teetament  Dispensation. 

By  Professor  Kurtz  of  Dorpat    In  Three  Vols.    (£1,  lis.  6d.) 

Dr.  Stier. — The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of 
8t  James.    By  Rudolph  Stier,  D.D.     One  Vol.    (10s.  6d.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John.    One  Vol.    (98.) 

Professor  Tholuck. — Commentary  on  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  One  Vol.  (lOs.  6d. ) 

Dr.  Hengstenberg.— On  the  Book  of  Ecdesiastes.  To  which  are  appended :  Treatises 
on  the  Soug  of  Solomon ;  the  Book  of  Job ;  the  Prophet  Isaiah ;  the  Saoifioes  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  and  on  the  Jews  and  the  Christian  Church.    In  One  VoL  8vo.    (98.) 

Dr.  Ebrard. — Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A. 
Ebbard,  Professor  of  Theology.    In  One  VoL    (lOs.  6d.) 

Dr.  Lange. — Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  of  St 
]£atthew  and  Hark.    By  J.  P.  Lanoe,  D.D.    Three  Vols.    (lOa.  6d.  each.) 

Dr.  Domer. — History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
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